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LETTER  OF  INSTRUCTIONS. 


Tbe  Bigbt  Hob.  the 
Earl  of  Devon,  Chair- 

Hon.  George  Cihatles 
Brodrick,  3Sb,  Mouat 
Street,  Grosvenor 
Sqaare. 

Stephen  Edvard 
De  Vere,  E«q., 
Monare,  Poynes, 
liimerick. 

R.  B.  Lyons,  Esq., 
M.D.,  8,  Merrion 
Square,  "WestjEahlin. 
E.  E.  Greenhov.Eeq., 
M.D.,  77,  Upper 
Berkeley  Street, 
PortmaiL  Square. 


My  Lord,  Whitehall,  May  10,  1870. 

With  reference  to  allegations  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  made 
on  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  prisoners  under  sentences  of  penal  servitude 
in  convict  prisons  in  England  for  the  crime  of  treason-felony,  I am  directed  by 
Mr.  Secretary  Bruce  to  request  that  you  will,  in  conjunction  with  the  gentlemen 
named  in  the  margin,  inquire  and  report  to  him : — 

1.  Whether  there  is  anything  in  the  treatment,  diet,  or  discipline  of  the 
convict  prisons  to  justify  any  charges  of  unnecessary  severity  or  harshness 
towards  the  prisoners  confined  therein ; or  of  neglect  of  the  conditions  necessary 
for  the  due  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  prisoners. 

2.  Whether  the  treason-felony  prisoners  have  been  subjected  to  any  excep- 
tional treatment  in  any  way,  or  have  suffered  any  hardships  beyond  those 
incident  to  the  condition  of  a prisoner  sentenced  to  penal  servitude. 

You  are  authorized  to  call  before  you  and  examine  any  person  whose 
evidence  may  be  necessary  to  enable  you  to  carry  out  this  inquiry,  and  to  call 
for  and  examine  any  prison  books  which  you  may  desire  to  inspect. 

I am  further  to  request  you  to  communicate  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Directors  of  Convict  Prisons,  who  has  been  instructed  to  afford  you  all  necessaiy 
facilities  for  making  this  inquiry. 

Mr.  Bruce  has  requested  your  Lordship  to  preside  at  the  inquiry  as 
Chairman,  and  to  communicate  with  the  other  gentlemen  named  in  regard  to 
the  arrangements  for  carrying  it  into  effect. 

I am,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship’s  obedient  servant, 

A.  F.  O.  Liddell. 

Tile  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Devon. 
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TO  THE  EIGHT  HONORABLE  HENRY  AUSTIN  BRUCE,  HER  MAJESTY’S  PRINCIPAL 
SECRETARY  OP  STATE  FOR  THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT. 


Sm, 

On  the  18th  day  of  May  1870,  we  received  the  annexed  letter  written  by  youi 
direction  as  Secretary  oi  State  for  the  Home  Department,  referring  to  allegations  made 
respecting  the  treatment  of  prisoners  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude  in  convict  prisons 
in  England,  for  the  crime  ot  treason-felony,  and  requesting  us  to  inquire  into  and  report 
to  you  upon  the  following  questions,  viz. ; — 

1st.  “ Whether  there  is  anything  in  the  treatment,  diet,  or  discipline  of  the  convict 
prisons  to  justify  any  charge  of  unnecessary  severity  or  harshness  towards  the 
prisoners  confined  therein,  or  of  neglect  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  due 
preservation  of  their  health ; and  • 

2ndly.  Whether  the  treason-felony  prisoners  have  been  subjected  to  any  exceptional 
treatment  in  any  way,  or  have  suffered  any  hardships  beyond  those  incidental 
to  the  condition  of  a prisoner  sentenced  to  penal  servitude.” 

2.  We  also  received  from  Captain  Du  Cane,  the  Chairman  of  the  Directors  of  Convict 
Prisons,  a statement  showing  the  number  and  names  of  the  prisoners  of  the  above 
description  then  in  English  prisons,  and  the  prisons  in  which  they  were  respectively 
confined.  Our  investigation  being  limited  to  the  cases  of  treason-felony  prisoners  con- 
fined. in  English  prisons  at  the  date  of  our  appointment,  we  have  abstained  from  any 
inquiry  either  into  the  Irish  prisons  in  which  some  of  them  had  been  confined  previously 
to  their  transmission  to  England,  or  into  the  treatment  of  those  who,  having  been  in 
English  prisons,  had  been  already  released. 

3. ^  We  gave  notice,  however,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  that  we  should  be  ready  to 
receive  the  evidence,  if  tendered,  of  any  released  prisoners,  so  far  as  it  might  appear  to 
us  to  bear  upon  the  subject  of  our  inquiry. 

4.  From  Captain  Du  Cane’s  statement  it  appeared  that  there  were  at  Woking  prison 
eight  treason-felony  prisoners,  viz. ; — 


Thomas  F.  Bourke. 

Brian  Dillon. 

Denis  D.  Mulcahy. 

William  F.  Roantree. 

At  Chatham  prison  six,  viz. : — 
John  Devoy. 

C.  U.  O’Connell. 

John  McClure. 

At  Dartmoor  prison  one,  viz. : — 
Patrick  Lennon. 


John  Murphy. 

Patrick  Ryan. 

Edward  Power. 

Rickard  O’S.  Burke,  alias  Berry. 

William  Plalpin,  alias  John  Hart. 
J.  O’Donovan  Rossa. 

Henry  Shaw,  alias  Mullidy. 


At  Portland  prison  eleven,  viz. ; — 
George  Brown. 

T.  C.  Lnhy. 

W.  Mackay. 

John  O’Leary. 

Michael  Sheehy. 

Mortimer  Shea,  alias  Moriarty. 


Edward  St.  Clair. 
Peter  Mohan. 
John  McCafferty. 
Patrick  Doran. 
Patrick  Walsh. 


5._  We  desire  to  record  at  the  outset  our  sense  of  the  readiness  shown,  as  well  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  and  his  colleagues,  as  by  the  officers  of 
the  several  prisons,  in  supplying  us,  whether  spontaneously  or  on  our  request,  with  all 
such  information  as  was  material  to  our  inquiry,  and  our  conviction  that  a general  desire 
exists  on  the  part  of  the  Prison  Department,  and  has  been  uniformly  manifested,  1!q 
facilitate  and  secure  a complete,  detailed,  and  searching  investigation,  ' • 
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6 REPORT  OF  COMJtlSSIONEES  APPOINTED  TO  INQUIRE  INTO 

6.  At  our  first  meeting,  which  took  place  on  the  24th  day  of  May  1870,  and  also  at 
several  subsequent  rheetings,  we  had  under  our  careful  consideration  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting ou'rinquiry. 

7-  Having  I’egard  to  the  fact  that  our  instructions  expressly  referred  to  allegations  of 
harsh  and  unjust  treatment  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  treason-felony  prisoners,  we 
thought  it  our  duty  to  secure  for  them  full  opportunity  of  bringing  forward  and  support- 
ing any  such  allegations,  whether  of  exceptional  hardships  or  of  hardships  arising  from 
the  general  operation  of  the  convict  system.  In  c-ases  where  individual  officers  might 
be  iuculpated,  we  felt  it  no  less  our  duty  to  give  them  full  opportunity  of  making  any 
counter  statement  which  they  might  desire  to  lay  before  us.  It  was  also  clearly 
incumbent  upon  us,  under  the  first  head  of  our  inquiry,  and  apart  from  any  complaints, 
either  general  or  special,  which  might  be  preferred,  to  examine  into  the  diet,  medical 
attendance,  sanitary  arrangements,  labour,  discipline,  and  religious  teaching  and  worship 
in  each  prison,  and  to  form  in  an  independent  judgment  on  the  double  question,  whether 
the  treason-felony  prisoners,  a.s  a class,  had  been  treated  with  peculiar  harshness,  and 
whether  the  ordinary  conditions  of  penal  servitude,  as  affecting  them  individually,  were 
needlessly  severe  or  injurious  to  health. 

8.  Proceeding  on  these  principles,  we  determined  to  visit  each  of  the  above-named 
prisons,  to  investigate  personally  their  interior  economy  and  management,  and  to  take 
such,  evidence  as  might  be  relevant  to  cither  branch  of  our  inquiry.  The  farther 
course  of  our  procedure  w'as  the  subject  of  much  anxious  discussion,  and  the  conclusions 
at  which  we  ultimately  arrived  upon  it  were  not  adopted  without  some  division  of  opinion. 

9.  The  first  question  which  engaged  our  attention  was  that  of  permitting  counsel  to 
appear  before  us. 

10.  It  was  urged  upon  us  by  many  of  the  prisoners,  and  strong  representations  to  the 
same  effect  were  on  several  occasions  addressed  to  us  by  their  friends,  that  in  order  to 
afford  to  each  person,  when  bringing  forward  his  complaint  or  charge,  all  the  assistance 
to  which  he  had  a just  claim,  and  to  secure  a thorough  and  impartial  investigation,  it 
was  necessary  that  coimsei  should  be  present  during  the  inquiry  and  take  part  in  the 
examination.  It  was  further  urged  t^t  reporters  on  behalf  of  the  public  press  should 
be  allowed  to  attend  and  to  report  the  proceedings  and  evidence. 

11.  We  considered  these  representations  with  a single  desire  to  adopt  that  course 
which  would  best  teud  to  the  discovery  of  the  truth. 

12.  Considering,  however,  the  special  character  of  the  investigation,  our  inability  to 
administer  an  oath,  the  fact  that  the  employment  of  counsel  on  the  one  side  to  examine 
and  cross-examine  would  necessarily  involve  the  employment  of  counsel  on  the  othei*  with 
similar  functions  and  powers,  and  the  mischief  which  would  result  from  the  partial  and 
premature  publication  of  evidence,  we  decided  by  a majority  that  it  would  be  incon' 
sistent  with  the  satisfactory  conduct  of  the  inquiry  to  admit  the  presence  of  either  counsel 
or  reporters.  The  correspondence  which  passed  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  B. 

13.  The  second  question  that  arose  had  reference  to  the  opportunities  and  means  to  be 
allowed  to  prisoners  for  pi'eparing-  and  bringing  forward  their  statements.  After  mature 
deliberation  we  decided  by  a majority  on  acquainting  each  prisoner  with  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  following  regulations,  which  were  also  made  public  by  advertisement  in 
newspapers  in  Ireland. 

Regulations  as  to  the  Facilities  to  be  given  to  Treason-Felony  Prisoners  who  may 
wish  to  make  Statements  before  the  Commissioners. 

1.  The  prisoners  will  have  full  opportunity  for  making  an  oral  statement  to  the  Com- 

missioners as  regards  their  treatment ; such  statement  to  be  made  in  a private  room,  in 
the  absence  of  any  prison  officer,  and  after  a distinct  intimation  from  the  Commissionei’s, 
to  which  they  will  give  frill  effect,  that  no  statement  so  made  will  in  any  way  pre- 
judicially affect  the  prisoners’ friture  position  and  treatment.  - 

2.  They  will  further  have  full  opportunity  for  making  written  statements,  and  for 
offering  such  oral  explanations  of  them  as  they  may  desire.  Writing  materials  will 
be  provided  for  them,  and  three  days’  intermission  from  labour  allowed,  if  wished. 

3.  The  Commissioners  will  be  prepared  to  receive  any  statement  in  writing  from 
any  friend  of  the  prisoner,  or  any  person  acting  qn  his  behalf,  and  to  take  the  pral 
evidence  of  any  witness,  (including,  if  desired,  any  released  prisoner),  which  may  appeai; 
relevant  to  the  general  treatment  of  treason-felony  convicts. 

4.  The  Commissioners  have  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  access  tp 
any  prisoner,  at  a reasonable  hour  and  for  a reasonable  time,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
him  in  the  preparation  of  his  statement,  should  be  allowed  to  friends  of  such  prisoned/ 
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under  such  regulations  and  conditions  as  the  Government  may  think  necessary  Annli- 
cation  in  such  case  should  be  made  to  the  Home  OfBce.  ' 

5.  The  evidence  will  be  taken  down  by  a short-hand  writer.  ’ ' 

6.  The  report  and  evidence  will  be  made  public. 

14.  In  consequence  of  the  intimation  thus  given  to  the  prisoners,  we  received  applica- 
tions from  many  of  them  to  be  allowed  to  see  various  documents  connected  with  their 
prison  life,  vvhich  they  alleged  to  be  material,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  prepare  statements 
to  be  submitted  to  us.  These  applications  were  uniformly  referred  by  us  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Convict  Prisons,  with  an  expression  of  our  hope  that,  as  far  as  considera- 
tions of  public  policy  would  permit,  the  documents  asked  for  would  be  furnished.  Such 
of  those  documents  as  the  authorities  thought  could  properly  be  given  were  placed 
in  the  prisoners'  hands.  Others,  considered  to  be  of  a confidential  character,  were 
furnished  to  us  for  our  assistance  in  the  inquiry.  Appendix  C.  contains  a list  of  both 
classes  of  documents.  Adequate  time  was  of  course  allowed  by  us  to  the  prisoners  for 
consideration  of  the  papers  so  given  to  them.  It  was  provided  also  that  due  notice 
should  be  given  to^  each  prisoner  of  the  day  when  the  Commissioners  would  attend  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  his  evidence. 

15.  Having  thus  stated  the  nature  and  character  of  the  preliminary  steps  taken  by  us 

•we  proceed  to  lay  before  you  the  subsequent  course  and  results  of  oiir  inquiry.  ’ 

16.  We  visited  the  following  prisons,  viz.,  Millbank,  Pentonville,  Portland  Chatbam  3 

Dartmoor,  and  Woking,  the  last  two  of  which  are  intended  for  the  reception  of  invalid 
convicts.  Though  none  of  the  prisoners  included  in  our  inquiry  were  at  the  time  of 
our  visit  inmates  of  Millbank  or  Pentonville,  they  had  all  (with  the  exception  of  Michael 
Sheehy.  and  Mortimer  Shea,  who  were  transferred  from  Mountjoy  to  Portland,)  been 
located  in  one  or  other  of  those  prisons  on  being  first  brought  over  from  Irelaud  They  1 
were  so  located  in  accordance  with  the  rule  under  which  all  prisoners  seiiteiiced  to 
penal  servitude  are  in  the  first  instance,  and  ordinarily  for  a .period  of  nine  months  at 
least,  sent  to  either  Millbank  or  Pentonville,  in  which  the  system  is  one  of  separate  s 
labour  and  (except  111  the  infirmary)  separate  cells  during  the  whole  period.  At  Portland 
Chatham,  Dai-tmoor,  and  Woking,  while  the  majority  of  the  prisoners  occupy  separate 
sleeping  cells,  the  system  of  association  in  labour,  and  (generally  speaking)  in  exercise 
prevails.  ’ 

17.  Tn  each  of  the  prisons  thus  visited  we  examined  orally  such  of  the  prisoners  as 
desired  to  give  evidence,  some  of  whom  had  previously  sent  in  written  statements  We 
also  examined  those  of  the  officers  whose  evidence  appeared  to  us  likely  to  be  material 

18.  Of  the  evidence  thus  given,  whether  in  writing  or  orally,  some  portions  were  ffeueral 
having  reference  to  the  ordinary  system  of  treatment,  diet,  and  discipline  in  convict 
prisons  ; others  related  specially  to  the  trea.son-feIony  prisoners,  and  bore  upon  the  question 
whether  or  not  they  had  been  subjected  to  any  exceptional  hardship 

19.  With  regard  to  the  general  evidence  above  referred  to,  which  bears  upon  the 
branch  of  our  inquiry,  we  desire  to  observe  that  we  have  not  considered  ourselves 

aitected  or  authonzed_  to  frame  a comprehensive  report  upon  the  whole  subiect  of 
convict  prisons.  The  inquiries  made  by  us  have  simply  had  for  their  obiect  to  ascer- 
tarn  whether,  in  the  regulations  and  management  of  those  prisons  which  it  was  our 
duty  to  visit,  there  was  anything  to  justify  charges  of  unnecessary  severity  or  of  want  of 
due  care  for  the  preservation  of  health. 


3947, .4S91.  4748. 
486$.  4789.  4845. 
5264.  5822.  $516. 
6U95.  6181.  6436. 


4853.  .5277.  6545. 


Appendix  C. 


PART  I. 

M-UP  Hying  ™ted  with  this  view  the  prisons  of  Dartmoor,  Portland,  Chatham,  Woking 
Millbank,  and  Pentonville,  we  feel  justified  in  reporting  favourably  of  their  general 
administration  m respect  of  treatment,  diet,  and  discipline.  The  governors  and  S 
S'e  their  arduous  dutie^ 

responsible  supervision  by  the  central  department  is  calculated 
Astern  If  »§™st  possible  abuses  of  power.  Neither  in  the 

system  itself  nor  m its  or^nary  operation,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  fact  that  convict 
Same  T places  of  penal  discipline,  did  we  observe  anything  to  justify 

charges  of  unnecessary  severity  or  har  shness,  or  a neglect  of  the  conditions  necessiv  for  ' 

to  mSThi™*'™  “rtain  points  upon  which  we  desire 

‘ S,  ^ general  opinion,  and  shall  think  it  right  to  suggest  alteration. 

attendant  into  the  several  heads  of  diet,  medieal 

Sd  w ^ arrangerayts,  latenr,  discipline,  and  religious  teaching  and  worship, 

arm  -we  propose  to  deal  with  these  seriatim.  a n 
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5708.  5714.  5721. 
13,453. 

S64.  77.5.  6715. 


2613.  2628, 
9473. 


1280.11,623.  13,1 
13,408.  13,300. 

1502.  1511. 


S423.  54S6. 
6853. 


Diet. 

22.  We  append  tables  showing  the  dietary  now  in  use  at  the  various  convict  prisons, 
which  is  founded  on  the  results  of  au  elaborate  and  exhaustive  inquiry  conducted  by  a 
Royal  Commission  in  1864.  The  proportion  of  solid  food  was  somewhat  increased  at 
Chatham  oa  the  special  report  of  a committee  in  iS67»  and  the  difference  is  believed  to 
be  no  more  than  a compensation  for  the  greater  exposure  and  heavier  uature  of  the  labour 
on  the  Chatham  works.  Judging  from  the  physical  appearance  of  the  convicts,  as  well  as 
from  the  evidence  of  their  general  healthiness,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sufficiency 
of  the  existing  dietary  in  quantity,  unless  in  seasons  of  unusual  severity,  or  where  labour 
as  heavy  as  that  at  Chatham  is  enforced.  In  such  cases,  or  under  other  extraordinary 
circumstances,  it  seems  to  us  that  an  increase  of  diet  may  be  required  ; and  we  venture 
to  recommend  that  hot  rations  should  always  be  issued  instead  of  cheese  for  the  Sunday 
dinner,  a practice  already  adopted  in  some  instances. 

23.  We  iuquii'ed  with  care  and  minuteness  into  the  dietary  of  the  several  prisons  visited, 
and  the  quality  of  the  food,  personally  inspecting  in  many  instances  the  provisions  in  store, 
lasting  the  food  when  dressed,  and  testing  it  in  the  rations  of  individual  prisoners.  We 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  the  food  is  wholesome  and 
good  of  its  kind.  We  have  carefully  inspected  the  bread  in  all  stages  in  most  of  the 
prisons  which  we  have  visited.  It  is  made  of  best  seconds  flour,  which,  when  examined, 
appeared  good  and  wholesome.  We  have  on  some  occasions  observed  that  the  bread  did 
not  appear  to  have  been  thoroughly  leavened,  and  that  the  dough  had  not  fully  risen  ; 
and  we  also  noticed,  in  some  instances,  that  the  bread  had  not  been  sufficiently  baked. 
Bread  forma  such  an  important  staple  of  the  prisoners’  diet,  that  too  much  care  cannot  be 
devoted  to  its  preparation. 

24.  We  tasted  the  soup  in  several  prisons,  and  found  it  good.  So  far  as  we  could 
ascertain,  however,  the  shins  of  beef,  which  are  the  chief  ingredients  in  it,  are  not 
uniformly  subject  to  the  same  inspection  as  other  supplies  of  meat  before  reception  by 
the  storekeepers.  The  tea  supplied  to  certain  classes  of  the  prisoners  also  attracted  our 
attention;  it  appeared  to  us  to  be  of  inferior  character,  owing  to  its  being  kept  too  long 
in  the  cauldron  before  use. 

25.  With  a view  to  preclude  all  possible  grounds  of  complaint  on  tbc  score  of  bad 
quality,  we  recommend  that  a more  frequent  and  direct  supervision  of  the  meat  and 
other  articles  of  diet  should  form  part  of  the  duties  of  medical  officers  of  prisons. 

Medical  Attendance,  ^c. 

26.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  prisoners  receive  due  care  and  attention 
from  the  medical  officers.  At  the  same  time,  it  appears  that  medical  officers  of  convict 
prisons  are  not  required  to  possess  qualifications  both  in  medicine  and  surgery,  and  that, 
in  some  instances  and  at  certain  seasons,  the  sole  medical  charge  of  a large  infirmarv,  and 
of  1,200  or  1,500  convicts  out  of  hospital,  devolves  upon  a single  officer,  having  onfy  one" 
professional  qualification.  We  cannot  regard  this  as  satisfactory,  and  would  suggest  the 
expediency  of  making  such  regulations  in  reference  to  the  medical  staff  of  convict  prisons  • 
as  will  ensure  a thoroughly  efficient  treatment  of  all  cases,  both  medical  and  surgical,  at 
all  times,  including  the  period  during  which  the  chief  medical  officer  may  he  absent  on 
temporary  leave. 

27.  We  are  further  of  opinion  that  each  prisoner  should  be  medically  examined  on 
admission  with  greater  precision  than  appears  to  be  now  the  practice,  and  the  result 
entered  in  detail  upon  the  paper  containing  his  prison  history.  A more  frequent  inspection 
of  those  not  on  sick  list  would  also  be  of  service  in  guarding  against  the  risk  of  a 
prisoner  being  employed  upon  work  for  which  his  constitution  may  be  unfit,  though  he 
may  not  have  actually  complained  to  the  medical  officer.  For  a similar  reason,  it  might 
be  well  that  all  prisoners  should  be  weighed  at  certain  regular  intervals  of  time,  and 
their  weights  duly  registered.  Considering  the  depressing  influences  of  convict  life,  the 
statistics  of  mortality  and  disease  in  tlie  prisons  are  creditable  to  the  medical  officers, 
hut  it  is  certain  that  in  order  to  preserve  the  working  power  of  convicts  fr-om  permanent 
deterioration,  unusual  precautions  are  needed.  The  suggestion  and  enforcement  of  such 
precautions  would  naturally  fall  within  the  province  of  medical  inspection,  and  we 
respectfully  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Government  the  question  of  instituting 
suen  an  inspection  of  convict  prisons  at  stated  periods. 

28.  We  found^  the  infirmary  accommodation  and  the  ventilation  of  the  wards,  for  the 
most  part,  sufficient,  and  all  proper  provision  made  for  the  comfort  of  patients.  We 
are  bound,  however,  to  state  that  at  Pentouville  the  infirmary  wards  did  not  seem  to  us 
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SO  suitable  for  their  purpose  as  those  in  the  other  convict  prisons.  There  seems  to  be 
no  want  of  liberality  in  the  scale  of  infirmary  dietary,  which  can  be  adapted  to  individual 
cases  at  the  absolute  discretion  of  the  medical  officer.  But  it  would  probably  be  more 
convenient,  as  well  as  more  conducive  to  a skilful  preparation  of  food  suitable  for  the 
sick,  that  a separate  kitchen  or  cooking  department  should  be  appropriated  in  each 
prison,  to  the  infirmary,  and  that  all  provisions  for  the  infirmary  should  be  subject  to 
regular  inspection  by  the  medical  officer. 

Sanitary  Arrangements. 

29.  With  regard  to  sanitary  arrangements,  a distinction  is  to  be  made  not  only 
between  the  close  prisons  and  public  works’  prisons,  but  also  between  Millhank  and 
Pentonville.  In  all,  cleanliness  is  scrupulously  enforced,  and  there  is  a free  circuJa.tion 
of  air  through  the  corridors.  In  the  close  prisons  and  in  the  penal-class  wards  of 
the  public  works’  prisons  the  cells  are  of  adequate  size,  though  not,  in  all  cases,  so  well 
lighted  as  might  be  desired.  In  the  public  works’  prisons  and  in  parts  of  the  invalid  ssn. 
prison  at  Woking,  the  cells,  being  designed  mainly  for  sleeping,  are  much  .smaller,  and, 

as  we  think,  too  small  for  health,  unless  further  provision  be  made  for  ventilation.  All  s-47.  em 
the  dark  cells,  but  especially  those  at  Millbank,  appeared  to  us  imperfectly  ventilated 
— a defect  which  the  entire  exclusion  of  light  renders  the  more  injurious  to  health.* 

The  plan  of  having  a water-closet  iu  each  cell,  as  in  some  wards  at  Pentonville,  is  open  to 

much  objection  on  sanitary  grounds  ; but  it  is  obvious  that,  in  the  absence  of  this 

convenience,  facilities  of  access  to  elo.sets  in  the  wards  should  be  freely  granted;  and 

this,  we  fear,  is  not  always  secured  by  the  actual  management  of  convict  prisons.  We  1102. 2471.  ro.sas. 

may  add  that  we  cannot  approve  of  the  custom  formerly  general,  and  still  prevailing 

in  one  or  two  prisons,  whei-eby  two  Or  more  prisoners  are  made  to  bathe  in  the  same 

water,  or  in  water  which  flows  under  contiguous  partitions  of  the  same  bath. 

Labour. 

30.  The  average  amount  of  labour  exacted  from  convicts  at  the  public  works  cannot 
be  deemed  excessive  for  able-bodied  men,  as  compared  with  that  performed  by  an  equal 
number  of  free  labourers.  Still,  it  is  probable  that  some  prisoners,  though  not  weakly 
enough  to  be  exempted  on  a preliminary  medical  examination,  do  actually  suffer  from 
the  labour  imposed,  at  least  so  far  as  to  fall  off  materially  in  weight.  This  would  easily 
be  detected  by  periodical  weighing  and  more  frequent  medical  inspection,  and,  where 
detected, would  be  a proper  ground  for  reducing  the  amount  of  work  or  altering  its  nature. 

It  may  also  be  a subject  for  consideration  whether,  after  a preliminary  stage  of  probation, 
a dismminating  adjustment  of  prison  labour  to  the  previous  habits  and  individual 
capacity  of  prisoners,  might  not  afford  a valuable  means  of  rewarding  good  conduct, 
and  likewise  a wbolesome  reformatory  influence  on  character. 

Lisciyline. 

31.  There  are  several  subjects  under  the  head  of  prison  discipline  on  which  it  appears 
to  us  that  a revision  of  the  existing  rules  is  requisite. 

32.  The  first  of  these  is  the  privilege  of  memorializing  the  Home  Secretary.  We  205.  2sg.  244.  S49. 

found  that  very  conflicting  opinions  were  entertained  by  directors  and  governors  of  ggs  cvl’m  725’ 

convict  prisons  as  to  the  extent  of  this  privilege,  especially  where  the  subject  of  the  77a  esa!  iiesliiw. 
memorial  is  unjust  or  negligent  treatment.  We  ascertained  that  in  different  prisons 

the  practical  limitations  of  the  privilege  are  materially  different,  and  that  upon  the  13,299.  is, 3S7.‘i3,S67. 
whole  its  exercise  is  too  dependent  on  the  discretion  of  the  very  authorities  whose  con- 
duct may  be  impugned  to  be  of  much  value  as  an  appeal  in  the  last  resort.  We 
think  that,  whatever  may  be  the  proper  definition  of  this  right,  it  ought  to  be  embodied 
in  some  distinct  rule,  and  formally  explained  to  every  prisoner  on  his  reception. 

33.  The  restrictions  now  imposed  on  the  writing  and  receipt  of  letters  may,  in  our  158.215. 308.6G7. 
judgment,  be  somewhat  mitigated  without  prejudice  to  discipline.  A prisoner’s  health  woa  JlfiaslVMsi*' 
is,  of  all  Subjects,  the  one  on  which  bis  friends  may  naturally  desire  to  be  kept  informed, 

and  we  are  of  opinion  that  any  existing  rule  which  precludes  him  from  communicating 
with  them  on  this  subject,  is  of  doubtful  necessity,  and  calls  for  further  considera- 
tion. Nor  are  we  satisfied  that  it  can  ever  be  propei- to  inflict  an  absolute  prohibition  sba  ss?,  12,149. 

of  letter  writing  for  an  indefinite  time  by  way  of  punishment,  even  where  a pi'isoner 
has  not  emerged  from  the  probationary  class,  or  has  been  relegated  into  it.  We  think, 


* Dark  Cdls,. pentagon  V.,  Millbank,  from  tbeir  restricted  dimensions,  tlieir  bad  position,  and  -their 
mceesaively  defective  ventilation,  demand  immediate  attention.  . - , - 

2602S.— I.  ID  ...... 
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moreover,  that  whenever  a letter  is  suppressed,  whether  addressed  to  a prisoner  or  written 
by  him,  the  fact  and  the  reasons  should  be  forthwith  communicated  to  him  ; that,  in  tlie 
latter  case,  he  should  be  allowed,  at  least  once,  to  write  another  letter  in  lieu  of  tlic 
suppressed  letter;  and  that  iu  the  former  the  letter  should  be  returned  to  the  writer, 
with  a statement  of  the  cause  of  suppression,  the  prisoner  being-  also  informed  of  tlie 
name  of  the  writer.  We  are  further  of  opinion  that  it  is  deserving  of  consideration 
whether  a prisoner  may  not  be  fjcrraitted  to  write  to  and  receive  from  his  nearest 
relatives  a short  letter  at  more  frequent  intervals  than  is  at  present  allowed,  and 
whether  the  existing  privilege  of  receiving  visits  may  not  be  extended  on  a similar 
principle. 

34.  The  established  method  of  trial  and  punishment  for  prison  offences  has  constantly 
forced  itself  upon  our  attention,  and  we  are  by  no  means  insensible  of  the  many  difli- 
culties  which  surround  the  subject.  The  duty  of  estimating  and  dealing  with  those 
difficulties  must  3'est  with  those  who  are  i-esponsible  for  the  governsnent  of  convict 
prisons,  but  we  feel  bound  to  specify  what  seemed  to  us  the  doubtful  points  of  tlie 
system. 

35.  One  of  these  points  is  the  habitual  exclusion  of  one  priso3ier’s  testimony  m 
corroboration  of  a statement  made  by  another,  whether  on  the  occasion  of  a con3pIaiai 
made  by  a prisoner  agaii3st  an  officer,  or  a report  n3ade  by  an  officer  against  a prisoner. 
We  are  fully  sensible  of  the  essential  importance  of  avoiding  evei-ything  which  may 
tend  to  impair  the  mejins  of  maintaining  due  discipline,  but  we  nevertheless  question 
whether  the  practice  above  i-eferred  to  (which  if  not  universally  in  force,  is  yet  observed 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases)  is  consistent  with  the  attainment  of  that  which  is  the 
object  of  all  inquiry,  viz.,  the  knowledge  of  the  real  fiicts  of  the  case.  We  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  a prisoner’s  evidence,  if  tendered,  should  always  be  taken,  but  we  think 
that  it  shoidd  be  always  treated  as  admissible,  quantum  valeat,  in  accordance  with  the 
rule  on  the  subject  contained  in  the  general  regulations  for  convict  prisons. 

36.  The  somewhat  arbitrary  use  of  handcuffs,  as  a measure  of  restraint,  calls  for 
notice  in  this  place,  though  we  defer  to  a later  part  of  our  report  the  observations 
which  arise  out  of  one  particular  case  in  which  they  were  employed. 

37.  As  to  the  power  of  imposing  handcuffs,  we  have  taken  the  evidence  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Directors,  and  we  have  also  examined  several  governors  and  deputy-o-overnoi-s, 

38.  We  have  to  report  that  there  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  that  uniformity  in  pi-acticc, 
or  that  unanimity  in  the  interpretation  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  governors,  which  wc 
should  deem  to  be  desirable  on  so  important  a subject. 

39.  The  imposition  of  manacles  at  Millbank  is  supposed,  according  to  the  evidence 
of  the  governor,  to  be  restricted  to  24  hours,  day  and  night  included,  with  removal  only 
for  the  purpose  of  access  to  the  watercloset.  At  Woking  Pi-ison,  by  an  entry  of  May 
1st,  1869,  the  Prisoners  Misconduct  Book,  we  find  that  manacles  may  be  imposed  for  a 
period  of  72  hours,  “ with  the  usual  period  of  release,  one  hour  after  each  24  hours.” 
We  find  a very  great  concun-ence  of  opinion  that  manacles  may  be  imposed  for  a pei-iod 
of  72  hours,  and  no  longer,  except  under  a renewed  order.  Finally,  the  Chairman  while 
admitting-  that  the  period  of  72  hours  cannot  be  exceeded  without  reference  to  a 
director,  stated  that  in  his  opinion,  under  a literal  consti-uctiou  of  this  rule,  provided 
the  full  period  of  the  order  is  not  exhausted  by  the  continuous  imposition  of  manacles 
for  72  consecutive  hours,  day  aud  night,  at  any  one  time,  a prisoner  may,  if  the 
governor  deems  fit,  be  kept  in  manacles  an  indefinite  time. 

40.  In  view  of  this  statement  we  cannot  consider  that  even  by  the  recent  standing 
order,  No.  325®,  the  power  of  imposition  of  manacles  is  defined  with  sufficient  clearness 
or  precision,  and  we  recommend  the  reconsideration  of  the  subject  to  the  special  attention 
01  the  authorities. 


41.  We  are  moreover,  of  opinion,  that,  except  for  the  immediate  control  of  personal 
violence,  and  for  a,  short  period,  to  be  defined  by  the  Directors,  manacles  should  not  be 
imposed  without  the  ratten  order  of  a governor  or  deputy-governor  after  a hearing  of  the 
case  ; that  m any  case  m which  manacles  al'e  imposed,  the  prisoner  should  be  craiveyed 
with  all  convement  speed  before  a governor  or  deputy-governor ; that  the  order  should  in 
all  cases  specify  the  manner  m which  the  manacles  are  to  be  appUed,  whether  in  front 
or  behind,  and  the  period  for  which  they  are  to  be  so  continued  ; that  a fresh  written 


+T,r  “ enter  jn  his  journal  any  case  of  a prisoner  being  placed  under  restraint  wi 

the  day  ^d  hour  of  Aat  restraint  being  put  on  and  taken  ofi'  or  changed  in  manner  of  applientiou 
prisoaei  is  not  to  be  kept  m irons  by  the  governor  for  a longer  period  than  72  hours,  without  the  writti 
ordei  of  a irector,  specifying  the  cause  thereof  and  the  time  during  -which  the  prisoner  is  to  be  kent 
irons,  and  whether  irons  or  handeutfs  are  to  be  placed  in  front  or  behind,  which  order  shall  be  preeerv 
by  the  govei-nor  as  his  -wan-ant.”  uo  piobuy 
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order  be  issued  for  each  day  on  which  the  ruaii  .les  are  to  be  applied,  and  that  entries 
of  such  punishments  should  be  duly  made. 

42.  We  have  had  under  careful  consideration  the  question  of  the  use  of  dark  cells  as  a sas.  S39. 
means  of  restraint  or  punishment.  The  evidence  shows  that  in  the  majority  of  the  3°®®- 
pi-isons  visited  by  us  they  are  rarely  used,  and  that  their  employment  is  not  uniformly  I2,ij36ri5°8i2. 
re<Tulated  by  the  same  rules.  At  Pentonville  and  Dartmoor  the  governors  informed  us 

that  refractory  prisoners  are  not  kept  in  dark  cells  for  more  than  four  hours,  whereas 
at  Chatham  we  have  found  that  a prisoner  has  been  frequently  so  confined  for  a period 
varying  from  one  to  three  days.  We  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  the  entire  aboli- 
tion of  dark  cells.  We  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  confinement  in  a,  dark  cell  is  not 
to  be  justified  as  a simple  measure  of  restraint,  since  the  admission  of  light  is  consistent 
with  the  adoption  of  every  necessary  precaution  against  violence.  It  is,  in  fact,  a very 
severe  punishment ; as  such  it  ought  not,  we  think,  to  be  inflicted  without  a previous 
hearing  of  the  case,  and  a written  order  of  a governor  or  deputy-governor,  nor  ought  it  to 
be  continued  beyond  12  hours  without  a fresh  written  order.  We  think  also  that_  a io,b5b.  12.8S2. 
prisoner  in  a dark  cell  should  be  allowed  to  retain  his  bed,  blanket,  and  rug,  while 
confined  therein.  The  provision  for  ventilation  in  dark  cells  (to  which  we  have  already 
called  attention  as  being  in  some  instances  defective)  should  be  thoroughly  examined, 
and,  where  necessary,  improved. 

43.  Punishment  for  prison  offences  by  diminution  of  food,  or  alteration  in  the  kind  9i.  594. 
given,  is  common  in  all  the  prisons  which  we  visited.  Bread-and-water  diet  under  which 

1 lb.  of  bread  is  allowed  daily,  is  frequently  employed  for  a period  of  from  one  to  three 
days  by  a governor’s  sentence.  It  may  also  be  extended  to  28  days  by  the  sentence  of  ^37. 
a director,  with  penal  class  diet  every  fourth  day.*  Penal  class  diet  may  likewise  be 
imposed  by  a director  for  six  months,  and  may  immediately’  succeed  28  days  bread  and 
water.  Wc  cannot  but  call  attention  to  the  very  serious  consequences  which  may  result  2868 
from  continuing  such  punishments  too  long  or  repeating  them  too  frequently.  In  our 
opinion  28  days  confinement  in  a penal  cell,  on  bread  and  water,  varied  with  penal  class 
diet  every  fourth  day,  or  penal  class  diet  for  six  months,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  in  some 
degree  injurious  to  ordinary  constitutions.  We  regard  the  whole  subject  as  one  which 
needs  further  consideration,  not  only  from  a disciplinary,  but  also  from  a physiological, 
point  of  view. 

Religious  Teaching  and  Worship. 

44.  The  arrangements  made  for  religious  instruction  and  worship,  as  well  as  the  chapel  sois. 

accommodation,  appeared  to  us  satisfactory. 

45.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  (though  one  or  two  statements  having  an  opposite  i966. 1999. 
tendency  were  made  to  us)  that  due  care  is  taken  to  prevent  interference  with  the  religious  13,187, 

creed  of  each  prisoner. 

46.  We  learnt,  however,  from  the  evidence,  that  prisoners  under  punishment,  and  in  i985.  24ia^302s^^^ 

sojne  prisons  those  in  the  infirmary,  are  not  allowed  to  attend  divine  service.  is.ak  ' 

47.  With  regard  to  those  in  the  infirmary,  we  think  that  arrangements  should  be  made 
to  facilitate  the  attendance  of  all  who  are  able  to  leave  the  sick  ward;  and  as  regards 
those  under  punishment,  we  entertain  grave  doubts  whether  the  reason^  given  for  the 
prohibition,  viz.,  that  the  attendance  at  chapel  would  be  a temporary  mitigation  of  the 
punishment  enforced,  should  be  allowed  to  outweigh  the  spiritual  advantages  which  may 
accrue  to  every  prisoner  from  attendance  on  religious  service. 


PART  II. 

48.  Proceeding  to  the  second  branch  of  our  inquiry,  viz. — “ Whether  the  treason-felony 
“ prisoners  have  been  subjected  to  any  exceptional  treatment  in  any  way,  or  have  suffered 
“ any  hardships  beyond  those  incidental  to  the  condition  of  a prisoner  sentenced  to  penal 
“ servitude” — we  think  it  more  convenient  to  state  first  the  general  allegations  applicable 
to  some  or  all  of  the  treason-felony  prisoners,  with  such  remarks  upon  each  as  may  appear 
to  us  necessary. 

49.  We  should  premise,  however,  that  certain  allegations  were  made  by  two  of  the  siM. 
prisoners  in  reference  to  circumstances  attending  their  transmission  from  Ireland,  into 
which  we  were  not  in  a position  to  inquire  fully,  but  which  we  think  of  such  a character 
that  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities  should  be  directed  to  them.  It  is  alleged  that 
due  consideration  was  not  shown  by  those  in  charge  of  the  prisoners  for  the  inconveniences 

* Tables  of  the  different  diet  tables  oie  given  in  Appendix  D 

R 2 
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25SS.  6095. 

2246.  2450.  2496. 
2510.  8104. 

6036. 

n,974.  12,989.  13,007. 


3994. 


4213.  8104. 


13,310.  15,421,  &C. 


874.  1134.  3088. 
3119.  4634. 


229.  2465.  2488. 


2300.  2351.  2589. 


Appendix  B. 


iiicideutal  to  a sea  voyage  and  a long  journey.  Should  it  be  found  that  such  circum- 
stances occurred  as  were  detailed  to  us,  we  think  it  important  that  due  provision  should 
be  made  against  their  recurreiicr. 

50.  Searches,  «§-c. — Of  the  general  complaints  made  by  the  treason-felony  convicts, 
the  first  had  reference  to  the  practice  and  mode  of' searching,  as  ivcll  on  their  first  recep- 
tion in  prison  as  at  certain  periods  during  their  confinement.  The  rules  which  prescribe 
and  enforce  searching  arc,  with  slight  variations  as  to  tlic  frequency  of  the  periodical 
searching,  common  to  all  convict  prisons,  and  it  did  not  appear  to  us  that  the  treason- 
felony  prisoners  were  subjected  in  this  respect  to  any  exceptional  treatment,  except  at 
Pentonvine,  where  some  of  them  had  to  undergo  weekly  searches,  as  a measure  of 
prccaulion,  for  a short  period  after  their  first  arrival. 

51.  ft  was  stated  strongly  to  us  by  all  the  prison  officers  whom  wc  questioned  on  the 
subject,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  practice  of  searching  is  necessary  for  the  exclusion 
of  prohibited  articles,  and  for  the  personal  safety  of  those  who  are' charged  with  the 
custody  of  the  prisoners.  The  necessity  of  searching,  and  of  other  strict  precautions,  was 
fully  proved  to  us  by  the  exhibition  of  ilangerous  weapons  found  concealed  on  the  persons 
of  prisoners,  and  was  lamentably  illustrated  by  the  death  of  a warder,  during  the  sittings 
of  our  Commission,  from  injuries  inflicted  by  a prisoner  on  the  works  at  Portland,  and  by 
the  murderous  attack  lately  made  upon  the  governor  of  Woking  Piison.  We  therefore 
do  not  feel  justified  in  suggesting  any  change,  other  than  that  the  naked  search  of  a 
prisoner  should  not  take  place  in  the  presence  of  other  prisoners,  and  should  be  conducted 
by  selected  ollicers. 

5i^.  ill  the  case  of  some  of  the  treason-felony  pri.soner?,  complaint  was  made  that,  when 
at  Pentonville,  they  were  obliged  at  bedtime  to  put  out  ibeir  day  clothes  and  cell  furniture. 
It  Avas  explained  to  us  by  the  governor  that  this  measure,  though  somcAvhat  exceptional, 
was  enforced,  not  as  an  indignity,  but  as  a precaution  against  escape ; a course  uniformly 
adopted  in  similar  cases. 

o3._  Deprivation  of  Flanneh. — We  find  that  on  arrival  at  Pentonville  the  flannels 
supplied  to  the  treason-felony  convicts  at  Mountjoy  prison  were  taken  from  them.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  as  they  arrived  in  mid-winter,  and  as  some  of  them  appear  to  have 
been  men  of  delicate  constitutions,  and  one  was  of  deformed  and  weakly  frame,  flannels 
should  have  been  given  to  them  without  Availing  for  the  intervention  ’ of  the  medical 
officer,  in  lieu  of  tiiose  Avliich  they  bad  Avorn  up  to  that  time,  and  Avhich  it  Avas  necessary 
to  send  back  to  Mountjoy  prison.  Wc  arc  informed  that  the  nilc  Avhich  made  tiic  issue 
of  flannels  dependent  on  the  recommendation  of  the  medical  officer,  has  since  been 
modified. 

54.  Association. — Another  general  complaint  of  the  treason-felony  convicts  was  that, 
whereas  the  offence  of  which  they  bad  been  convicted  was  of  a special  character,  im- 
plying in  their  view  no  moral  degradation,  they  had  been  associated  with  other  prisoners 
undei'going  the  sentence  of  penal  servitude  for  gross  and  heinous  crimes. 

r-5.  Waiving  for  the  present  thequestion  of  principle  involved  in  this  complaint,  (to 
which,  however,  we  shall  hereafter  advert),  avc  proceed  to  state  the  facts. 

56.  Pentonville  and  Millbank  are  close  prisons,  in  Avhicli  association  is  neither  permitted 
nor  possible.  ^ 


57-  At  Dartmoor  none  of  the  prisoners  have  been  confined  except  Mulcahy  and 
Lennon.  Mulcahy  was  transferred  to  Dartmoor  on  the  8th  of  February  1867  and 
tbeuce  to  Woking  on  the  8th  of  May  in  the  same  year.  During  that  period  he  was 
associated  with  tlie  ordinary  prisoners.  Lennon  was  transferred  to  Dartmoor  on  the  30th 
of  December  1868,  and  is  still  there  ; he  also  is  associated  with  other  prisoners 

58.  At  Portlmid  a different  course  was  taken  at  a very  cirly  stage  of  the  confinement 
ot  the  treason-felony  convicts. 

59.  They  arrived  there  on  the  14th  of  May  1366.  The  governor  states  as  follows 
Ihey  remained  in  the  washhouse”  (in  associated  labour)  “ for  only  a day  or  two  • I 
think  it  was  five  days.  » I then  received  instructions  to  treat  them  as  ordinary  prisoners 
that  IS  to  say,  that  they  were  to  be  sent  on  to  the  public  works,  but  they  were  to  be 
located  by  themselves,  and  they  A\-ere  to  be  Avorked  in  a party  separate  by  themselves 

• and  they  were  so.  Ihis  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time.^’  In  confirmation  of 
this,  we  my  state  that  when  we  visited  Portland  avc  saAv  the  treason-felony  prisoners 
placed  on  the  pubhc_  works  under  a separate  shed,  withdrawn  from  association  witli  the 
other  pnsoners.  It  is  right  that  we  should  add  that  though  they  were  under  the  super- 
vision of  a waruer  they  were  alioAved  to  remain  without  doing  any  work  at  all.  Such, 
at  least,  Avas  the  case  on  the  day  of  our  visit.  The  gnvernor,  however,  has  subsequently 
informed  us  that  since  that  time  several  of  them  have  done  some  light  work.  We  insert 
m the  Appendix  a return  of  Avork  done  by  them  for  four  months  in  the  present  year. 
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60.  At  Woking,  the  treason-felony  prisoners  have  been  employed  in  associated  labour  3201  3294 
up  to  a comparatively  recent  period.  Of  late  they  have  worked  as  a separate  class. 

61.  At  Chatham,  except  ui  the  infirmary,  the  treason-felony  prisoners  have,  as  a 
rule,  not  been  associated  with  other  convicts,  or  employed  on  the  public  works.  It 
appear.s,  however,  that  some  of  these  prisoners  themselves  applied  to  be  allowed  to 
labour  on  the  public  woj'ks  for  a short  period.  J.  O’Donovan  Rossa  was  for  some  time 
the  only  treason-felony  convict  in  this  prison,  and  he  vr&s  then  worked  in  association.  On 
a subsequent  occasion,  1st  June  1868,  as  a measure  of  punishment,  he  was  compelled  to 
labour  with  ordinary  prisoners  on  the  public  works.  After  some  davs  he  refused  to 
continue  at  work,  in  consequence,  as  he  alleges,  of  “the  unpleasant' life  he  led  with 
them.”  For  this  he  was  reported  and  awarded  three  days’  bread-and-water  punishment. 

62.  We  find  that  at  Portland,  Woking,  and  Chatham,  arrangements  exist  for  separation  239s. 
of  these  prisoners  from  the  ordinary  convicts  when  in  attendance  on  Divine  service. 

63.  Occupaiion.—Severa].  complaints  were  made  by  these  prisoners  of  their  having 
been  obliged  to  perform  certain  tasks  of  work  of  a degrading  character,  e.g.,  to  wash  the  isii. 
clothes  of  other  prisoners,  to  clean  out  cells,  and  even  privies. 

64.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  those  who  were  received  at  Portland  were,  on  their  first  2133.  2135. 
aiTival  and  for  a lew  days,  pending  the  receipt  of  instructions  from  the  central  authority, 
placed  in  the  wash-house,  but  they  were  subsequently,  as  stated  above,  placed  on  the 

public  works^  as  a separate  party.  As  regards  the  other  descriptions  of  work  referred  2270.  4062.  12,151. 
to,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  are  such  as  are  peidormed  in  turn  by  all  prisoners. 

65.  Location  of  the  Pifsoners.~ln  reference  to  the  prisoners’  cells,  we  are  of  opinion, 
subiect  to  the  observations  already  made  in  regard  to  the  necessity  for  enlarged  size 
and  improved  ventilation  in  certain  cases,  that  uo  valid  objection  can  be  made  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  prisoners  are  lodged.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  winter  of  1866, 
during  a storm  of  unusual  severity,  the  raiu  was  driven  in  through  the  walls  of  Hall  D., 

Portland  prison,  and  the  cells  occupied  by  certain  of  the  treason-felony  convicts  were 
pai'tially  flooded,  and  their  beds  and  clothes  became  a good  deal  wetted.  They  were, 
however,  promptly  removed  to  other  cells,  and  all  needful  measures  at  once  adopted. 

60.  Ztiet. — We  have,  as  already  stated,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  found  the 
food  supplied  to  the  prisoners  to  be  wholesome  and  good  of  its  kind.  Slight  improve-  2323.  2347.  2753. 
ments  of  the  ordinary  diet  have  been  from  time  to  time  made  in  the  case  of  treason-  sleB  strl'  1^6^78 
felony  pnsouers,  under  the  authority  of  the  Home  Office.  Appendix  f.  ’ 

67.  In  one  instance  only  the  Commission  detected  portions  of  meat  unfit  for  human 
use  in  the  supply  sent  in  for  the  infirmary.  This  occurred  at  Chatham  on  July  4th, 

1870,  when  three  pieces  of  mutton  of  greenish  colour  in  parts  and  of  very  bad  smell 

were  pointed  out  by  the  Commission.  When  the  attention  of  the  steward  was  called  to 

this  meat,  he  informed  us  that  the  meat  in  question  had  not  been  actually  received.  It  acsi.  9399,  10,612. 

was  subsequently  coudemned  by  a board  of  officers. 

6s.  Notwithstauding  the  care  which  is  evinced  in  superintending  each  stage  of  the 
preparation  of  the  prisoners’ food,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  very  rare  and 
exceptional  instances,  and  especially  in  hot  seasons,  portions  of  the  meat  supply  have 
been  delivered  in  a tainted  condition,  or  have  become  suddenly  tainted  after  they  were 
received.  Two  medical  officers  stated  to  us  that  they  bad  on  very  rare  occasions  in  5G4.>.  ii,4u. 
hot^  weather  had  to  report  on  rations  returned  by  prisoners  as  tainted. 

69-  We  have,  therefore,  to  report  that  while  it  is  possible  that,  as  alleged  by  some  of 
them,  the  treason-felony  convicts  have  on  some  occasions  been  served  with  rations  more 
or  less  tainted,  this  did  not  occur,  nor  indeed  is  it  alleged  by  themselves  to  have 
occurred, _ except  at  few  and  distant  intervals.  With  reference  to  the  allegations  that 
such  foreign  substances  as  a mouse,  entrails  of  a fowl,  or  other  refuse,  have  found  their 
way  into  the  prisoner’s  diet,  we  have  to  observe  that  if  such  articles  got  accidentally 
into  the  soup  cauldrons  even  a few  hours  before  the  soup  was  served,  they  would  be 
boiled  down  into  a condition  in  which  they  could  not  be  recognized.  The  distribution 
and  weighing  of  the  separate  rations  is  conducted  by  rotation  parties  of  the  prisoners 
themselves.  ^ It  must  be  admitted  as  barely  possible  that  in  transition  from  the  kitchen  to  ®'*22. 
the  prisoners  cell,  by  accident  or  design,  a foreign  object  of  small  size  might  find  its 
way  into  a convict  s ration.  An  object  supposed  to  have  been  a mouse  was  on  one 
occasion  detected  in  a prisoner’s  ration.  On  careful  examination  it  was  found  to  be  a 9431 
small  piece  of  cowhide  with  the  hair  on.  We,  however,  are  of  opiuiou  that  if  such 
occurrences  have  in  any  instances  taken  place,  they  were  purely  accidental,  and  they  do 
not  justify  any  general  allegation  of  want  of  cleanliness  or  due  attention  in  the  preparation 
of  food. 

70.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  some  of  the  treason-felony  prisoners  have  been  in  the  145.  S7S4. 5803. 
habit,  from  time  to  time,  of  returning  various  articles  of  diet,  and  in  some  instances  their  io,3ss.  n,4S8. 
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entire  rations,  To  what  cause  this  is  to  be  attributed  has  not  been  clearly  shown ; 
but,  considering  that  prison  fare,  though  wholesome,  must  be_plain,  and  of  a description 
to  which  many  prisoners  must  be  unaccustomed,  we  do  not  see  in  this  fact  any  just  ground 
for  objection  to  the  food.  _ ^ 

71.  Work. We  have  with  much  care  and  minuteness  inspected  the  various  classes  01 

work  on  which  the  treason-felony  convicts  have  been  from  time  to  time  employed. 

733_  72.  The  works  at  Dai'tmoor,  Portland,  and  Chatham,  which  are  conducted  out  of 

doors,  and  which  comprise  clearing  and  trenching  land,  operations  of  excavation,  and 
the  quarrying,  hewing,  and  dressing  of  stone,  involve,  when  the  prisoner  works  well,  a 

244,,  fair  day’s  work  of  hard  labour.  At  Portland  the  prevailing  whiteness  of  the  stone  and 

2g5-  the  glare  of  the  sun  in  hot  weather  appear  to  us  to  require  the  addition  of  a good 

peak  to  the  prisoners’  cap,  with  a shade  for  those  who  have  weak  or  tender  eyes.  _ In 
trenchino-  and  excavating  operations  in  the  open  air,  greater  facilities  for  shelter  against 
severe  weather  might  perhaps  be  provided. 

3300,  .1453.  73.  The  treason-felony  prisoners  having  for  the  most  part  been  employed  in  compara- 

tively light  indoor-work,  have  not  been  subjected  to  as  much  exposure  as  ordinary 
convicts.  Nor  have  many  complaints  on  this  score  been  laid  before  us.  Several  of  them, 
however,  allege  themselves  to  have  been  compelled  to  do  work  for  which  the  state  of  their 
health  unfitted  them,  and  we  shall  hereafter  notice  this  allegation  in  connexion  with 
individual  cases. 

Medical  treatment,  74.  Various  cbai'ges  havc  been  made  which  come  under  the  head  of  medical  treatment. 

They  have  chiefly  had  reference  to  alleged  want  of  proper  attention  to  the  prisoners’ 
complaints  or  calls  for  medical  aid,  on  the  pai’t  of  the  medical  officers. 

“5.  We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  on  the  general  system  of  medical  attendance 
and  for  infirmary  management  in  convict  pnsons,  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  discuss  the 
more  important  of  the  specific  complaints  at  a future  stage  of  our  report. 


76.  Having  thus  dealt  with  the  allegations  which  relate  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
treason-felony  convicts,  we  now  proceed  to  examine  somewhat  more  particularly  the  cases 
of  certain  of  the  prisoners,  in  regard  to  whom  more  full  details  have  been  put  in 
evidence  before  us. 

Jeremiah  O'Donovan  Rossa. 

TJ.  This  prisoner,  described  as  the  publisher  of  the  “ Irish  People  ” newspaper,  was 
convicted  of  treason-felony,  at  Dublin,  December  13th,  1865,  and  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude  for  life.  He  was  received  into  Mountjoy  prison  on  the  same  day,  aud  thence 
transferred  to  Pentonville,  23rd  December  1865.  He  was  removed  to  Portland  on  the 
14th  of  May  1866,  placed  on  second  probation  at  Millbank  on  the  20th  of  February 
1867,  and  removed  to  Chatham  on  the  24th  of  Tehruary  1868.  He  handed  in  a written 
statement,  and  was  on  several  occasions  examined  by  us  upon  it. 

78.  Two  special  allegations  were  brought  under  our  notice  by  this  prisoner,  'i'hc  first 
aud  move  important  of  them  was  that  he  was  on  one  occasion  at  Chatham  kept  in 
handcuffs  for  35  days,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  his  meals,  when  his  hands  were 
brought  to  the  front,  and  during  the  night,  when  the  handcuffs  were  taken  off  altogether,  he 
was  manacled  behind  for  that  whole  period. 

79.  We  examined  many  witnesses  in  reference  to  this  allegation.  It  appeared  that,  on 
June  I6th,  1868,  after  numerous  and  repeated  breaches  of  prison  rules,  lor  which  he  had 
been  almost  continuously  under  punishment  since  the  1st  of  May,  O’Donovan  Rossa 
committed  an  assault  on  the  governor,  Captain  Powell,  by  throwing  at  him,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visiting  the  punishment  cells,  in  discharge  of  his  daily  duty,  the  contents 
of  his  chamber  vessel. 

80.  For  this  he  was  ordered  on  the  next  morning  to  be  “ handcuffed  behind,”  and  placed 
under  report,  to  await  the  consideration  of  his  offence  by  the  visiting  director.  The 
director  did  not  visit  the  prison  until  the  1st  of  July.  He  then  heard  the  case  and 
awarded  provisionally  a sentence  which  he  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Chairman. 
Premising  that,  in  the  ordinary  course,  Rossa  would  be  punished  for  his  offence  by 
flogging,  he  recommended  that  in  case  that  punishment  should  not  be  inflicted,  the  prisoner 
should  undergo  twenty-eight  days’  punishment  diet  in  close  confinement,  and  be  placed 
in  the  penal  class  for  six  months.  He  also  recommended  that  all  moveable  articles 
should  be  removed  from  his  cell,  and  that  he  should  be  kept  in  handcuffs  in  the  day 
time.  This  sentence  was  confirmed  on  the  7th  of  July,  but  withoutmentiouof  handcufis. 
The  period  of  28  days’  punishment  diet  did  not  take  effect  uuiil  the  20th  of  July. 
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81.  Captain  Powell  states  that,  as  he  was  about  to  ju'oceed  on  leave  of  absence  for 
three  days,  on  the  17th  of  June,  he  left  Captain  Harvey,  Deputy-Governor,  in  charge 
on  the  l6th  after  the  assault,  directing  him  to  place  the  prisoner  in  handcuffs  behiifd 
to  be  removed  at  night.  Captain  Powell  returned  after  three  days,  and  was  on  duty 
from  the  20th  of  June.  He  states  that  as  the  assault  \vas  made  upon  himself,  he 
abstained  fi'om  visiting  the  prisoner,  and  bad  no  personal  knowledge  as  to  how  the 
manacles  were  applied. 

82.  The  allegation  is  that  O’Donovau  Rossa  remained,  with  the  exception  of  nights 
and  meal  times  with  his  hands  manacled  behind  him  from  June  17th  to  July  20th. 

^ 83.  We  carefully  examined,  with  reference  to  this  allegation,  the  entries  made  at  the 
time  in  the  governor’s  journal,  the  chief  warder’s  report  book,  and  the  separate  ceil  book. 
These  entries  substantially  tally,  and  are  perfectly  conclusive  on  one  point.  They  place 
beyond  all  possible  doubt  the  fact  that  O’Donovau  Rossa  had  handcuffs  on,  either  before 
or  behind,  with  the  intervals  already  refeired  to,  for  34  days. 

84.  Dr.  Burns,  the  medical  officer,  Principal  Warder  Alison,  Warders  Brown,  Hibbert, 
Giddiugs,  and  others  testify  to  the  fact  that  for  the  first  three  days  the  prisoner  was  hand- 
cuffed with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  except  at  meal  times,  when  they  were  placed  in 
front,  and  at  night,  when  they  were  altogether  removed.  The  sw'orn  evidence  of  assistant 
warder  W.  Thompson,  given  on  the  1st  July  1868,  and  recorded  in  the  prison  hook.s, 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  prisoner  was  handcuffed  on  the  19th  June,  with  his  hands  behind 
his  back.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  has  been  fully  established  that  O’Donovan  Rossa 
was  so  handcuffed  with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  except  at  meal  times  and  at  night,  for 
three  days, 

85.  As  to  whether  the  handcuffs  were  during  the  remaining  portion  of  the  34  days  before 
or  behind,  tlie  evidence  is  very  conflicting.  The  first  entry  in  the  separate  cell  book 
under  date  of  the  17th  of  June  is  as  follows  : “ J.  O’Donovan  Rossa  to  be  placed  in 
handcuffs  behind,  by  order  of  the  governor,”  but  all  subsequent  entries  simply  record  the 
removal  at  night,  and  re-imposition  in  tne  morning  of  handcuffs,  without  showing  in  any 
way  whether  they  were  placed  behind  or  before. 

86.  Captain  Harvey,  then  one  of  the  deputy  governors,  speaking  from  memory  only, 
stated  that  he  visited  Rossa’s  cell  frequently  during  the  period  referred  to,  and  that  Rossa 
had  then  no  handcuffs  on.  When  shown  the  entries  in  the  prison  books,  Captain  Harvey 
declared  himself  unable  to  reconcile  them  w'ith  his  own  recollection,  on  w'hich  be  was 
unwilling  to  rely  in  the  face  of  such  evidence. 

87-  Dr.  Burns,  though  he  cannot  fix  the  exact  time  during  which  handcuffs  were  worn, 
states,  though  not  very  confidently,  that  the  prisoner  was  not  handcuffed  in  either  way  for 
so  long  a time  as  is  alleged.  Alison,  too,  as  well  as  several  other  warders  then  employed 
in  various  offices  about  the  separate  cells,  deny,  more  or  less  positively,  that  the  handcuffs 
W'ere  continued  behind  after  the  first  three  or  four  days. 

88.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  evidence  of  two  of  the 
warders,  Hibbert  ami  Giddings,  is  that  the  manacles  were  put  on  behind  for  a period  of 
about  three  or  four  weeks.  These  officers  were  among  those  whose  special  duty  it  was 
to  take  off  and  put  on  the  handcuffs. 

89.  Other  evidence  of  a less  direct  nature  has  been  laid  before  us,  both  orally  and 
otherwise ; and  we  have  not  failed  to  give  due  weight  to  whatevei*  might  in  any  degree 
throw  light  upon  a transaction  which,  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  years,  has  been  the 
subject  of  so  many  contradictory  statements. 

90.  There  are  two  considerations  which  greatly  weaken,  in  our  judgment,  the  force 
of  the  evidence  against  the  allegation,  repeatedly  and  consistently  made  by  O’Donovan 
Rossa,  that  he  was  manacled  with  his  hands  behind  for  at  least  34  days.*  In  the  first 
place  the  majority  of  those  who  denied  that  allegation  appeai'ed  to  lay  greater  stress  on 
the  strong  improbability  of  such  a measure  having  been  enforced,  than  upon  a clear 
recollection  that  it  was  not  enforced.  Secondly,  we  cannot  but  notice  that  most  of  them 
denied  with  equal  confidence  that  O’Donovan  Rossa  could  have  been  manacled  at  all  for 
so  lon^  a period  as  34  days,  whereas  that  fact,  as  we  have  already  stated,  has  been 
established  by  proof  which  we  regard  as  irrefragable. 

borne  in  mind,  too,  that  there  is  no  entry  or  other  proof  of  any  alteration 
or  modification  of  the  original  order,  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  such  counter  order, 
the  duty  of  the  warders  would  be  to  act  upon  the  original  one. 

92.  On  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  preponderance  of  testimony  is  in  favour 


1*  The  actual  statment  was,  that  he  was  mauacled  for  35  days.  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  bavmff  been 
in  ™ handcufs  at  2 p.m.  on  July  20th,  he  was,  for  a further  offence  of  a grave  character  committed 

...  erval,  replaced  in  manacles  on  the  same  day  at  4.15  p.m.,  and  that  they  were  not  finally  removed 
until  noon  on  the  22nd.  . 
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of  tbe  supposition  that,  except  at  meal  times  when  the  handcuffs  wei'e  placed  in  front, 
and  at  night  when  they  were  taken  off  altogether,  O’Donovaii  Rossa  was  manacled  behind 
for  the  period  which  intervened  between  June  17th  and  July  20tli. 

93.  Whether  this  continuous  use  of  handcuffs  is  to  he  regarded  as  a measure  of  restraint 
or  one  of  punishment  has  not  been  clearly  shown  to  us.  W’e  are  of  opinion  that  lumdeuffs 
should  never  be  employed  in  any  case  as  a measure  of  punishment,  and  upon  a review  of 
all  the  circumstances,  we  fail  to  discover  any  sufficient  justification  for  their  employment 
for  so  long  a period  as  a measure  of  restraint. 

94.  The  second  matter  of  complaint  brought  before  us  by  O’Donovaii  Rossa  was  as 
follows : — 

95.  Ill  November  1866  a letter  was  found  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  at  Portland 
Prison,  inserted  between  the  leaves  of  a book  of  devotion,  signed  by  him,  and  addressed 
as  follows  : “ Mrs.  Mary  Moore.”  In  tbe  corner  of  the  cover,  at  the  back  of  the  letter 
itself,  and  also  at  the  foot  of  the  last  page  in  the  inside,  were  written  the  words  : “ for 
Mrs.  O’D.” 

96.  O’Donovan  Rossa  was  reported  for  an  attempt  to  send  out  a letter  surreptitiously, 
and  brought  before  Mr.  Clifton,  the  Governor,  on  the  morning  after  that  on  which  tl’ie 
letter  was  found.  That  charge  he  admitted,  as  well  at  that  time  before  the  Governor 
as  in  his  evidence  taken  by  us. 

97.  He  complained,  however,  that  the  Governor  farther  imputed  to  him  an  attempt 
to  carry  on  an  intrigue  by  letter  ; that  Mr.  Clifton  so  informed  Moore,  another  pi-isoner, 
to  whose  wife  the  letter  was  supposed  by  him  to  be  addressed ; that  he  stated  to  Mtsu-s. 
Knox  and  Pollock,  the  Commissioners  of  1867,  that  he  believed  that  such  was  Rossa's 
intention,  and  that  he  told  them  and  also  the  visiting  director  and  the  Sccrctaiy  of  State 
tijat  he  believed  the  insertion  of  the  words  “ Mrs.  O’D.”  to  be  a subterfuge. 

98.  O’Donovan  Rossa  entirely  denies,  and  has  always  denied,  this  charge,  stating  that 
the  letter  was  not  intended  for  anybody  but  bis  wife,  and  he  pressed  for  an  inquiry  as 
essential  to  clear  his  character  from  the  imputation  of  any  criminal  intention. 

99.  We  took  the  evidence  of  the  Governor  on  the  subject,  examined  O’Donovan  Rossa 
himself,  aud  inspected  the  entries  in  the  prison  books  bearing  upon  the  point. 

100.  We  also  compared  the  intercepted  letter  with  a letter  previously  scut  by  Mrs. 
O’Donovan  Rossa  to  her  husband,  to  which  he  alleged  that  the  former,  was  a icply,  and 
which  certainly  contains  inquiries  to  which  the  former  supplies  answcr,4.  \Vc  ascertained, 
moreover,  from  Mi'.  Clifton  himself,  that  O’Donovan  Rossa  had  requested  him  to  com- 
municate to  Mrs.  O’Donovan  Rossa  several  particulars  exactly  corresponding  with  parts 
of  the  intercepted  letter. 

101.  The  result  of  our  consideration  of  the  subject  has  been  to  satisfy  us  that  the 
Governor  acted  and  spoke  under  misapprehension  in  reference  to  this  letter ; that  the 
letter  was  hontl  fide  intended  for  O’Donovau  Rossa’s  wife ; and  that  O’Doiiovan  Rossa  is 
clear  from  the  imputation  of  any  endeavour  to  carry  on  a love  intrigue. 

102.  It  is  fair  to  add  that  Mr.  Clifton  had  not,  previously  to  his  examination  by  us, 
compared  the  two  letters  ; but  we  cannot  but  express  our  regret  that  he  did  not  take  that 
course,  since  such  a comparison,  coupled  with  the  strong  internal  evidence  supplied 
by  O’Donovan  Rossa’s  letter,  could  not  have  failed  to  prevent  him  from  liarbouring  tlic 
suspicion,  or  communicating  it  to  others. 

103.  We  examined  O’Donovan  Rossa  on  several  other  topics  of  complaint  included  in 
his  wi'itten  statement,  and  we  think  it  right  to  express  our  sense  of  tbe  candid  and 
straightforwai'd  manner  in  which  his  testimony  was  given.  These  topics  related  almost 
exclusively  to  a series  of  punishments  incurred  by  him  during  the  first  three  years  of  his 
imprisonment.  We  investigated  such  points  arising  out  of  them  as  appeared  to  merit 
explanation,  and  the  evidence  respecting  these  will  be  found  appended.  We  consider  it, 
however,  less  necessary  to  deal  with  them  here  in  detail,  Inasmuch  as  many  of  them  have 
been  anticipated  in  our  more  general  remarks  ; while  O’Donovan  Rossa  himself  did  not 
disavow  most  of  the  specific  offences  against  prison  discipline  for  which  he  was  punished. 
What  he  virtually  alleged  was  that,  finding  himself  a marked  man  from  the  first,  and 
branded  as  a bad  character  when  he  was  unconscious  of  deserving  it,  he  was  led  to  assume 
an  independent,  not  to  say  defiant,  attitude,  and  thus  became  involved  in  a protracted 
struggle  with  the  pnson  authorities.  It  was  no  part  of  our  duty,  nor  was  it  within  our 
power,  to  follow  up  this  allegation,  unless  so  far  as  particular  acts  of  supposed  injustice 
might  be  adduced  in  support  of  it.  No  such  acts  were  established  to  our  satisfaction, 
except  to  those  to  which  we  have  already  adverted.  At  the  same  time  we  have  much 
pleasure  in  recording  the  fact  that  an  opportune  appeal  to  his  better  feelings  by  Capt. 
Du  Cane  in  October  1868,  proved  more  effectual  than  a long  previous  course  of  penal 
discipline;  and  that  with  one  exception,  in  December  of  that  year,  he  has  not  since  been 
subjected  to  any  further  punishment. 
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Charles  U.  O'Connell. 

103.  This  prisoner  was  convicted  at  Cork,  and  sentenced  to  ten  years  penal  servitude 
in  Dec.  1865.  He  was  received  into  Pentonville  prison  on  the  l6th  oi'  January  1866  and 
subsequently  transferred  to  Portland  on  the  14th  of  May  1866,  to  Millbank  on  the  20th 
of  May  1868,  and  to  Chatham  on  the  I5th  of  March  1869.  He  is  stated  by  Dr.  Burns, 
medical  officer  of  Chatham  prison,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commission  to  be  a man  of 
delicate  and  vei-y  irritable  constitution  and  highly  nervous  temperament.  Whilst  before 
the  Commission  he  exhibited  a condition  of  excessive  and  unceasing  nervous  tremor, 
visibly  affecting  his  whole  person.  Dr.  Burns,  states  this  to  be  usual  when  he  begins  to 

speak  or  gets  excited,  and  is  of  opiuion  that  he  has  a kind  of  “ nervous  paralysis  of  the  oua.  ussa 
head  occasionally  after  speaking.” 

104.  It  is  noted  in  his  medical  history  at  Pentonville  that  he  had  “slight  aortic  disease.”  6723-4. 
This  opinion  is  not  shared  by  Dr.  Burns,  who,  however,  states  that  he  is  subject  to  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart.  The  prisoner’s  weight  has  varied  very  much.  At  one  time  it  was  5734.  ens. 
1.39 lbs.,  subsequently  124 lbs. ; on  arrivalat  Chatham  it  was  129 lbs.,  audit  subsequently 

fell  to  119  lbs.  (12th  May  1870). 

105.  Pie  has  been  for  a considerable  time  in  the  habit  of  returning  portions  of  his  food  3757. 
unused.  His  diet  has  been  occasionally  changed,  but  with  only  temporary  improvement  Jo 

of  his  appetite  and  general  condition.  ' ' ’ 

106.  It  is  necessary  to  state  that  Dr.  Burns  is  of  opinion  that  this  convict’s  loss  of  ms. 
weight  is  due  to  his  wilful  refusal  of  food,  and  that  he  has  sometimes  been  malingering  or 
shamming  since  the  occasion  of  a visit  paid  to  him  in  the  early  part  of  last  year.  After 
having  gone  fully  into  the  evidence  given  by  the  medical  officer  in  support  of  this  view, 

we  are  compelled  to  state  that  he  (Dr.  Burns)  himself  admits  that  he  did  not  take  any 
special  means  of  testing  whether  the  prisoner  was  or  was  not  malingering  ; nor  did  he  lay 
before  us  ground  sufficient,  in  our  judgment,  to  warrant  this  assumption. 

107.  In  the  preliminary  evidence  given  before  us  by  this  prisoner,  he  states  that  he  has  5933. 
been  frequently  placed  on  bread  and  water  punishment,  sometimes  for  periods  of  70  hours. 

We  fiud,  on  reference  to  the  prison  books,  that  he  has  in  fact  been  sentenced  on  two  occa- 
sions to  close  confinement  on  bread  and  water  for  three  days,  and  on  four  occasions  to  a 
like  punishment  for  one  day.  Assuming  that  he  was  then  suffering  from  aortic  disease, 
he  would,  in  our  judgment,  have  been  unfit  to  undergo  such  discipline. 

108.  Pie  further  alleges  that  his  father  and  other  members  of  his  family  were  prevented  su74. 
from  communicating  with  him  or  receiving  news  of  him  for  a period  of  four  vears,  and 
that  four  out  of  five  letters  written  by  him  to  his  family  have  been  suppressed.  *His  father 

is  in  America.  He  has  placed  before  us  certain  of  his  suppressed  letters  which  he  read  in  soso, 
full  to  the  Commission. 

109.  His  letter  of  April  3rd,  I869,  was  “ cancelled  by  order  of  director,  3/4/69.”  It  sno.  5122. 
contains  .allegations  against  the  government  and  the  prison  authorities,  with  much  detailed 
reference  to  family  transactions  <and  friends.  On  the  14th  April  he  got  permission  to  5127,  ssss. 
write  another  letter  “ in  lieu  ” of  that  of  April  3rd.  This  letter  also  was  suppressed  and 
endorsed  “ not  allowed  to  write  in  lieu.”  It  is  chiefly  filled  with  complaints  against  prison 
officials,  and  charges  of  ill-treatmentof  himself  and  others.  On  the  l6th  September  1869  sis*- 

he  wrote  a lettei-  to  his  father,  which  also  was  suppressed  by  the  director  on  25th 
September.  It  likewise  contains  numerous  charges  of  ill-ti-eatment  in  prison.  On  the  5174.  5179. 
18th  November  1869  he  wrote  to  another  relation,  and  on  this  occasion  his  letter,  with 
parts  obliterated,  was  allowed  to  pass  out.  On  May  12th,  1870,  he  again  wrote  a letter  sise. 
to  his  father  which  was  suppressed ; it  contained  many  family  allusions,  and  several 
charges  against  the  prison  discipline  and  officials. 

110.  While  we  in  no  way  desire  to  recommend  any  interference  with  the  proper  censor- 
ship of  prisoners’  letters,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  forward 
the  letters  addressed  by  the  prisoner  to  his  nearest  relatives,  erasing  or  removing  such 
parts  as  the  prison  authorities  on  due  consideration  deemed  improper  to  be  communi- 
cated. 

111.  In  these  letters,  and  in  partial  statements  in  his  oral  evidence,  the  prisoner  makes 
general  allusions  to  other  charges  of  ill-ti'eatraent  in  the  several  prisons  in  which  he  has 
been  confined.  He  also  refers  to  the  denial  of  permission  to  receive  visits  from  his  friends. 

As,  however,  he  finally  and  deliberately  declined  to  make  any  general  statement  of 
charges,  written  or  oral,  to  the  Commission,  and  as  we  have  not  been  furnished  with  the 
dates  or_  other  details  necessary  for  the  full  investigation  of  such  allegations,  we  are  not 
in  a position  to  report  upon  them,  or  to  state  whether  or  not  they  are  well  founded. 

112.  In  conclusion  we  have  to  state  in  regard  to  this  prisoner  that  his  health  and 
condition  are  such  as  to  make  his  ultimate  location  and  treatment  a question  which 
demands  the  special  attention  of  the  authorities. 

26028.— I.  0 
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Patrick  Lennon. 

113.  This  prisoner,  aged  27,  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  IS  years  penal  servitude, 
at  Dublin  on  the  10th  of  Feb.  1868,  and  was  confined  at  Millbank  from  the  26th  of 
February  1868  to  the  30th  of  December  1868,  when  he  was  removed  to  Dartmoor.  He 
is  the  only  treason-felony  convict  at  present  in  that  prison,  and,  so  far  as  we  could 
ascertain,  is  treated  in  all  respects  like  an  ordinary  prisoner.  At  first  he  declined  the 
ofiFer  of  writing  materials,  but  on  second  thoughts  prepared  and  handed  in  a short 
written  statement,  upon  which  he  was  orally  examined  by  us  during  parts  of  two  suc- 
cessive days. 

114.  His  main  complaint  is  that  his  lungs  were  injured  by  prison  fare  at  Millbank,  and 

that  his  disease  was  neglected  by  the  assistant  medical  officers  at  Millbank  and  Dartmoor. 
Of  Mr.  Gover,  the  chief  medical  officer  at  Millbank,  he  spoke  with  gratitude.  He 
believes  himself  to  be  in  “ a decline,”  partly  brought  on  by  prison  labour  at  Dartmoor, 
which  he  represents  as  peculiarly  trying.  ’ 

115.  On  reference  to  his  “medical  history,” wc  find  that  he  was  entered  on  admission 
at  Millbank  as  suffering  from  “debility  with  phthisical  tendency,”  though  Mr.  Gover 
considered  him  free  from  actual  disease.  His  weight  on  admission  is  not  recorded  • 
his  weight  on  discharge  was  154  lbs.,  being  some  pounds  less  than,  accordiim-  to  his 

,010.  own  account,  he  had  formerly  weighed  in  America.  He  states  that  he  was  never 
stethoscopically  examined  at  Millbank  till  about  six  weeks  before  his  departure,  when 
he  supposes  the  result  to  have  been  unfavourable,  but  as  no  detailed  notes  of  the  case 
were  procurable,  we  had  not  the  means  of  verifying  the  accuracy  of  his  recollection.  He 
1314.  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  undergone  any  such  examination  on  his  arrival  at 
Dartmoor ; an  oinission  which,  under  the  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  understand, 
although  it  was  justified  by  the_  acting  medical  officer  on  tlie  ground  that  he  made  no 
complaint  of  his  chest.  It  is  right  to  add  that,  according  to  his  own  account  he  was 
examined  by  auscultation  a few  days  later,  and  again  “ sounded  ” on  admission  to  hospital 
in  August  1869.  ^ 

116.  During  the  early  part  of  1869,  he  more  than  once  applied  to  the  governor  and 
expressed  himself  discontented  with  his  medical  treatment.  In  September  his  appearance 
attracted  the  notice  of  tlie  medical  officer,  and  he  was  shortly  afterwaids  admitted  to  the 
mfirmary  for  a boil.  On  the  l6th  of  that  month  lie  was  ordered  to  be  weighed  and 
found  to  have  lost  19  lbs.  since  reception.^  Between  that  period  and  the  date  of  our’ visit 
in  June  he  bad  regained  / lbs.,  but  he  still  looks  somewhat  delicate,  and  comiilains  of 
soreness  in  one  side.  The  assistant  medical  officer,  who  at  the  date  of  our  visit  was  in 
sole  charge,  alleges  that  he  ha.s  exhiliited  no  active  symptoms  of  chc-st  disease  at  Dart- 
moor, and  has  been  properly  treated  for  temporary  ailments.  Without  questioning  either 
of  these  abnegations,  we  cannot  but  express  our  opinion  that  a closer  examinatioS  of  his 
chest  would  have  been  desirable  when  he  fell  off  so  remarkably  in  weio-ht  and  that  it 
may  be  matter  for  consideration  whether  he  should  not  be  removed  from  Dartmoor 
before  the  coming  winter. 

117.  The  other  grievances  described  in  Lemioii’s  written  statement  and  oral  evidence 
do  not  pnrport  to  he  very  serious,  and  disappeared  on  close  investigation.  The 
ianguage  which  he  candidly  owned  to  having  used  before  the  governor  and  the  fact 
that  he  never  appealed  to  a director  for  redress,  make  it  probable  that  he  deserved  the 
few  punishments  which  he  incurred  for  breaches  of  prison  discipline,  and  the  concurrent 


point.  ’ Indeed,  he  laid  very 


little  stress  on  anything  but  the  supposed  neglect  of  his  health,  speaking  high!v“o/the 
conaderation  shown  towards  prisoners  by  the  late,  and  still  more  by  the  present  govonior 


Patrick  Ryan. 

“'^0,  was  convicted  under  the 


1868,  and  sentenced ’to  five  yeai's  penal  seivi- 
En valid  ITison  12th 


Say  1869.  SnT™,: 

119.  He  was  examined  before  the  Commissioners  at  Wokir 


Slrrtl'riT  ff examination.  He  was  suffering  from 


cSai'ni  T"  lh‘°  "T  i -nsliZiirtime  rnsdtotran;fi„Sr 

diet  a'nd doih!]|  the  most  part  referred  to  the  hardships  of  prison  icipline. 


under  medical  care,  he  does  not  charue  nesrlect  or  ill  h'pafmMif 

"idonTtebevd  ’ “ Th-  iootot  aitondeddo  medett^^^ 

i dont  bebeve  I have  anything  to  complain  of  in  that  respect  this  present  time.”^ 
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122.  Ryan  complains  of  the  naked  searches  to  which  he  was  subjected  at  Millbauk  4262.  4S56.  se. 

and  Woking.  His  statements  are  not  contradicted.  We  refer  to  the  general  observations  Param  iis  so  54 
which  we  have  elsewhere  made  on  this  mode  of  search.  ’ 

123.  Ryan  alleges  that  on  one  occasion  he  was  brought  before  the  chief  warder  on  a 4430,8:6, 
charge  of  having  laughed  at  an  inferior  officer  ; that,  though  he  denied  the  charge,  he  was 
taken  to  a separate  cell  and  detained  there  for  24  hours ; that  he  was  then  brought  before 

the  governor,  who  heard  the  case,  but,  while  declioiug  to  receive  the  evidence  of  other 
prisoners  did  not  think  it  necessaiy  to  impose  any  punishment.  We  have  not  been  able  4402. 
to  find  any  record  of  this  transaction  in  the  extracts  from  the  prison  books  furnished  4812,  &c. 
to  us,  and  we  ai’e  now  unable  to  ascertain  how  soon  the  officer  reported  to  tlie  governor 
that  he  had  removed  the  prisoner  to  one  of  the  cells  designed  for  the  confinement  of  a 
prisoner  under  report.  Circumstances  may  ai’ise  rendering  it  necessary  for  a chief  or  4442.4432. 
principal  warder  to  adopt  immediate  measures  of  restraint  or  separation  on  his  own 
responsibility,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  course  so  pursued  by  him  ought  always 
immediately  to  be  reported  to  the  governor  or  deputy  governor,  and  the  case  .adjudicated 
upon  as  early  as  practicable,  and,  if  possible,  on  the  same  day. 

124.  We  have  elsewhere  considered  in  our  general  remarks  the  question  of  the  admis-  Paragraph  35. 
sibility  of  prisoners’  evidence. 

125.  Ryan  states  that  on  one  occasion  only  he  objected  to  work,  ft  was  on  a Sunday  4288. 
when  he  was  about  to  receive  the  Holy  Communion.  He  alleges  that  he  mentioned  this 

to  the  officer,  and  requested  that  he  should  not  to  be  required  to  work  at  the  pump ; 
but  that  the  officer  refused,  telling  him  that  to  worlv  at  the  pump  “ would  do  him 
more  service.”  Ryan  could  not  state  the  name  of  the  officer,  and  it  was  not  therefore 
in  our  power  to  iuvestigate  the  complaint.  We  do  not  doubt,  however,  judging  from  the 
respect  for  the  religious  opinions  of  the  prisoners  uniformly  manifested  by  the  higher 
prison  authorities,  that,  if  such  language  had  been  proved  to  have  been  used,  the  officer 
who  used  it  would  have  been  severely  punished. 

126.  The  arrangements  for  baths  at  Millbauk  and  Woking  to  which  Ryan  was  sub-  4298.  48S4 

jected  are  a matter  of  complaint  to  which  we  have  adverted  in  our  general  observations.  29. 

127.  With  respect  to  work,  Ryan  appears  to  have  been  treated  with  kindness  and  con-  4271. 
sideration.  When  at  Woking,  he  was  first  located  in  the  knitting  shed.  Thinking  that  ^3®; 
this  sedentary  work  did  not  agree  with  him,  he  asked  to  be  removed  to  outdoor  labour,  4S6s. 
and  was  so  removed.  Rinding  that  the  work  of  “drawing  cars ’’was  heavy  on  his  4372, 
chest,  and  shocked,  as  he  states,  by  the  language  of  his  criminal  associates,  he  requested 

the  governor  again  to  remove  him,  and  his  request  was  immediately  granted.  In  January 
last  he  was  placed  at  light  pumping  work  in  the  open  air. 

128.  Ryan  complains  frequently  of  the  prison  diet.  He  states  that  on  many  occa-  43eo. 
sions  he  returned  his  food  as  bad,  but  got  nothing  in  place  of  it.  He  complains  of 

the  Sunday  dinner,  bread  and  cheese.  He  finds  fault  ivith  the  shin  of  beef  soup  and  4499. 
the  pudding,  aud  states  that  he  once  found  the  dirt  of  mice  in  his  gruel.  He  objected  ^547! 
to  the  food,  and  returned  it  30  or  40  times.  He  took  some  bad  cheese  to  chief  warder  <*56. 

Alison,  who  desired  him  to  get  it  exchanged,  but  there  was  no  more  to  be  had.  He  “o®; 
states,  however,  that  the  dietary  was  improved  on  the  23rd  Decembei',  1869,  2,nd  he 
states  in  reply  to  the  question,  “ Has  your  food  always  been  wholesome  here  (Woking)?” 

“ The  food,  sir,  is  very  wholesome  5 in  regard  of  that  shin  of  beef  soup  and  the  pudding, 

“ that  is  the  only  thing  I couldn’t  eat  at  all.”  The  subject  of  diet  is  fully  referred  to  Paragrapiis  22-25. 
in  our  general  observations,  which  cover  the  above  specific  complaints  made  by  Ryan. 

129.  Ryan  states  that  t’ne  clothing  is  insufficient  in  winter.'  We  have  examined  the  «S2. 
clothing  with  much  care  at  the  different  prisons,  and  are  of  opinion  that  it  is,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  sufficient  for  health.  It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  that  when  long 

in  use  it  may  become  thin,  light,  and  insufficient,  and  Ryan  states  that  the  clothes  given  4472. 
to  him  Avere  dirty  and  worn  out.  We  had  no  opportunity  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  this 
assertion.  Ryan  himself  fi'ankly  admitted  that  the  nature  of  his  previous  occupation  4466. 

(that  of  a boiler  maker)  had  rendered  him  especially  sensitive  to  cold. 

130.  Ryan  states  that,  having  asked  for  some  water  at  half-past  eight  o’clock  one  4321. 
evening,  the  warder  outside  his  cell  refused  it,  and  called  him  a “damned  Fenian.” 

He  did  not,  however,  complain  to  the  governor.  Ryan  is  unable  to  identify  the  warder,  <326. 
or  to  bring  any  corroborative  proof.  We  were  therefore  unable  to  iuvestigate  the  charge.  tssS; 

131.  Ryan  complains  that,  having  been  convicted  at  Swansea  and  not  in  Ireland,  ne 
was  originally  put  upon  a different  footing  from  the  other  treason-felony  prisoners.  Like 
most  of  them,  he  expressed  a strong  repugnance  to  being  classed  with  ordinary  criminals, 
and  stated  that,  at  bis  own  earnest  request,  the  governor  had  consented  to  remove  him  from 
the  contaminating  influence  of  association  vnth  them. 
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132.  This  prisoner’s  conduct  has,  on  the  whole,  been  excellent, 
punished. 


John  Murphy. 


He  has  never  been 


133.  This  prisoner,  now6l  years  of  age,  was  convicted  at  Mullingar  on  the  17th  of  July 
1865,  and  was  sentenced  to  seven  years  penal  servitude.  He  had  spent  five  months  hi 
Mountjoy  prison  before  his  removal  to  Pentouville  on  December  23rd,  1865.  He  ivas 
transfeiTed  to  Woking  on  April  20th,  1866,  and  is  now  employed  with  other  treason- 
felony  prisoners  in  outdoor  woi-k,  at  the  pump,  so  light  that,  as  he  said  himself,  “ a child 
could  do  it.”  He  put  in  no  written  statement,  but  was  orally  examined  by  us  on  two 
occasions.  _ He  made  few  complaints  before  us,  and  disclaimed  any  wish  to  complain. 

134.  ^His  chief  anxiety  seemed  to  be  that  his  term  of  seven  years’ penal  servitude  rni<*-ht 

be  considered  as  dating  from  his  first  trial  (when  no  verdict  was  returned)  in  March  1865 
instead  of  from  his  conviction  on  the  17th  of  July  1865.  ’ 

135.  Like  other  treason-felony  convicts,  he  spoke  of  the  frequent  stripping  for  searches 
at  Pentonville,  and  of  having  to  put  his  clothes  outside  his  cell  at  night,  as  luirsli  and  unusual 
precautions;  and  he  stated  that  he  had  suffered  from  the  deprivation  of  flannels.  The 
observations  which  we  have  already  made  on  this  subject  apply  with  special  force  to  a man 
of  his  age  and  with  a rheumatic  tendency.  The  prison  records  show  that  he  was  supplied 
with  flannels  on  January  12th,  1866,  so  that  he  was  left  without  them  nearly  three  weeks. 
He  also  found  some  fault  with  the  prison  food  at  Woking,  especially  with  the  shin-of- 
beef  soup,  the  cheese,  and  the  suet  pudding. 

136.  The  only  other  annoyances  which  he  mentioned  were  the  rough  language  of  one 
warder,  and  the  vexatious  conduct  of  another  (no  longer  in  the  prison),  who  used  to  wake 
him  up  at  night,  and  whom  he  reported  four  times  to  the  governor.  This  annoyance 
he  stated,  was  at  last  stopped  on  his  threatening  to  report  it  to  the  tlirector.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  but  two  reports  against  him  on  the  prison  books,  neither  very  serious.  We 
learn  from  his  case-sheet  that  his  health  in  prison  has  been  iudiflerent,  and  that  he  has 
been  frequently  under  medical  treatment  forrheumatic  affections,  though  it  did  not  appear 
that  he  had  been  in  the  infirmary  during  the  present  year. 


William  Francis  Roantree. 

137.  This  prisoner,  aged  39,  was  convicted  at  Dublin  on  the  24tli  of  Janiiarv  186fi 

and  was  sentenced  to  10  years  penal  servitude.  He  is  described  as  a butcher  or  mercantile 
clerk  ; but  he  informed  us  that  be  never  followed  the  former  occupation.  He  w.as  received 
at  Pentonville  from  Mountjoy  on  the  10th  of  February  1866,  was  transferred  to  Portland 
on  the  4th  of  May  1866,  was  invalided  to  Woking  on  the  8th  of  February  1867  and 
still  remains  there.  4 oo.,  aim 

138.  Many  complaints  have  been  made  on  behalf  of  Roantree  in  various  miblished 
documents,butthey  are  all  embodied  in  the  very  full  written  statement  which  be  Iinnded 
in  to  us,  and  upon  which  he  was  orally  examined.  The  material  charges  therein  comprised 

™ ofnSoSflt^"“‘^  »i’.'l‘«»tnieiit,a,i^ltho 

139  His  own  representation  is  that  “since  his  arrest  he  got  piles  : ” that  he  was  almost 
thtv  we"™'’*'™  ’f' Jn  Mountjoy  prison  to  PentSnvillc  i that  at  Pento  ivilie 

les7bl  u 7 f administered  under  the  doctors  orders ; that  iicverthc! 

tw  V , ™ able-bodied  man  when  removed  from  Pentonville  to  Portland ; that  he  was 
there  kept  viorking  at  the  quarries  while  bleeding  profiisely  from  the  effects  of  the 

S^vonsly  mismanagS  hir^rthat  he  is 
now,  and  has  been  since  his  removal  to  Woking  three  years  and  a half  avo  o ..n  K i 
invalid,  “ with  a permanently  injured  constitngon  i " a"^d  hat  a stndM  ZigaTof  "he 
conditioms  necessaiy  for  health  has  been  ahoivn  in  his  case  by  the  prison  aZo?itii 

140.  The  evidence  before  us  distinctly  negatives  many  of  the  essenflnl  nn.fs  nf  ■ 
representation.  It  is  not  disputed-indeedf  theZedical  recUs  proveZl  at  £Zrl 
suffered  ftom  piles  at  frequent  intervals  throughout  his  imprisonment  • h,  it 
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allowed  him,  but  that  his  diet  has  been  repeatedly  varied,  at  his  own  request,  to  suit  his 
appetite.  Various  remedies  suitable  for  hsemorrhoids  seem  to  liave  been  from  time  to  time 
applied  by  the  medical  officers  under  whose  charge  he  has  been.  For  some  mouths  past 
he  has  not  been  under  treatment  for  this  malady,  though  retained  in  the  infirmary  fonhr 
sake  of  a more  generous  diet.  During  his  confinement  at  Pentcmvillc  and  Portland  hib 
weight  rose  from  155  lbs.  to  ISQlbs. ; it  has  increased  since  his  inception  at  Woking  from 
159  lbs.  to  165  lbs.  We  have  no  means  of  judging  whetlier  on  his  arrival  at  Portland  he 
was  in  a fit  state  for  w'orking  in  the  quarries,  or  ought  to  have  been  admitted  earlier  into 
the  infirmary,  though  it  is  right  to  say  that  there  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  bleeding 
occurred  on  more  than  one  occasion  while  he  was  at  work.  This  labour,  however,  only 
continued  up  to  August  24;  and  from  the  moment  of  his  admission  to  the  Portland  infirraaiy 
on  that  day  he  has  never  been  subjected  to  any  severe  exertion.  His  employment,  as  lie 
admits,  has  been  changed  from  time  to  time  at  Woking  by  his  own  request,  and  has  usually 
consisted  of'dight  work  involving  some  active  exercise,  which  Dr.  Campbell  regards  as  far 
more  suitable  than  scdentaiy  work  for  persons  affected  with  piles.  During  24  months 
of  his  iinprisoumeut  at  Woking  he  has  been  an  inmate  of  the  infirmary,  perfonning  no 
work  at  all,  but  Dr.  Campbell  positively  states  that  he  is  perfectly  capable  of  hard  labour, 
and  would  be  put  to  it  if  he  were  an  ordinary  prisouer. 

141.  It  would  be  obviously  impossible  for  us  to  review  his  medical  treatment  iu 
detail,  still  less  can  we  undertake  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  the  demeanour  or 
manner  of  the  medical  officers  and  others  whom  he  accuses  of  unfeeling  conduct.  We 
are  satisfied,  however,  that  neither  Dr.  Blaker  nor  Dr.  Campbell  is  likely  to  have  been 
consciously  guilty  of  any  such  conduct ; and  we  find  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was 
treated,  upon  the  whole,  with  due  judgment  and  skill.  In  forming  this  conclusion  we 
impute  no  deliberate  misrepresentation  to  Roantree  himself.  Patients  oflen  conceive  a 
very  exaggerated  estimate  of  their  own  symptoms,  and  very  ill-founded  notions  of  the 
appropriate  remedies.  It  is  very  probable  that  under  tiie  depressing  influences  of  pri.son 
life  Roantree  may  believe,  as  he  professes  to  do,  that  his  constitution  is  utterly  broken 
down  by  the  consequences  o^mala  praxis  on  the  part  of  prison  medical  officers.  But  the 
result  of  our  inquiries  altogether  negatives  that  impression,  and  convinces  us  that,  unless 
he  were  at  large,  he  could  hardly  be  placed  undei- conditions  more  favourable  to  health. 

142.  There  arc  several  minor  grievances  alleged  by  Roantree  which  fall  within  the  scope 
of  our  remarks  on  the  general  treatment  of  the  treason-felony  convicts.  Such  are  the 
deprivation  of  flannels  during  the  first  four  days  at  Pentonville,  the  constant  searching,  and 
the  nightly  removal  of  body  clothing  at  the  same  prison,  and  the  rule  of  silence,  which  he 
represents  to  have  been  introduced  for  the  special  annoyance  of  the  treason-felony  convicts 
on  the  Portland  works,  but  which,  as  we  have  been  assured,  was  introduced  without 
reference  to  them,  and  has  since  been  abandoned.  The  restrictions  to  which  he  was 
subjected  in  cominunicating  with  his  family  appear  to  have  been  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  regulations  which  make  that  privilege  dependent  on  a prisoner’s  position  as  to  class, 
and  recognize  the  suspension  of  it  as  a legitimate  punishment.  Wq  have  elsewhere  com- 
mented on  this  feature  of  prison  discipline ; but  an  inspection  of  the  prison  documents, 
as  well  as  of  his  own  suppressed  letters,  shows  that  Roantree  was  not  the  subject  of 
any  exceptional  severity  in  respect  of  letter  writing.  The  penalty  in  respect  of  diet 
to  which  he  was  sentenced  on  one  occasion  appears,  it  is  true,  somewhat  disproportioned 
to  the  offence,  and  might  have  called  for  some  further  explanation  had  it  been  actually 
enforced,  whereas  it  was  remitted  the  same  day  by  the  director,  while  on  another  occasion 
he  was  exempted  from  punishment  on  the  interposition  of  the  medical  officer.  The 
charge  which  he  brings  against  a warder  of  having  placed  himself  so  as  to  overhear  a 
conversation  between  him  and  the  visiting  priest  completely  broke  down  on  careful 
inquiry. 

Rickard  O'Sullivan  Burke, 

143.  We  have  with  very  great  care  and  anxiety  inquired  into  the  case  of  Rickard 
Burke. 

144.  He  was  convicted  at  the  Central  Criminal  Couif  in  London  on  the  6th  of  April 
1868,  and  was  sentenced  to  15  years’  penal  servitude.  He  was  received  into  Newgate 
on  the  6th  of  March  1 868.  We  find  by  the  statement  of  the  medical  officer,  Mr.  Gibson, 
that  he  was  considered  of  sound  mind  on  his  removal  from  that  prison.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  Millbaiik  on  the  2nd  of  May  1868,  and  was  thence  removed,  after  a sojourn 
of  16  days,  to  Chatham  prison.  Mr.  Gover,  medical  officer  of  Millbank,  states  that 
Rickard  Biirke  did  not  manifest  any  peculiarities  while  in  that  prison  in  May  1868  such 
as  to  constitute  s his  opinion  symptoms  of  insanity.  He  states  that  he  saw  him  often, 
and  at  each  visit  found  the  prisoner  writing,  and  so  absorbed  in  thought  that  he  scarcely 
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noticed  his  entrance  into  the  cell.  When  questioned,  he  returned  perfectly  rational 
answers,  although  he  was  somewhat  impatient  as  well  as  absent  in  manner. 

145.  From  the  18th  of  May  1868,  to  the  10th  of  December  1869,  Rickard  Burke 
was  an  inmate  of  Chatham  prison. 

146.  The  medical  officer.  Dr.  Burns,  has  been  examined  by  us  in  regard  to  the  mental 

and  bodily  health  of  the  prisoner  during  the  period  just  referred  to.  He  states  that  he 
considers  him  to  have  been  a strong,  healthy  man,  and  possessed  of  very  remarkable 
intelligence.  About  May  1369,  Dr.  Bums  states  that  he  observed  a decided  change  in 
Burke’s  demeanour  immediately  subsequent  to  a visit  which  he  then  received.  He 
refused  his  food,  and  became  peculiar  iu  manuei- ; Dr.  Burns  attributes  this  changed 
demeanour  to  malingering  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  the  origin  of  which  he  appears 
to  trace  to  hopes  of  his  release  inspired  by  the  pai-ting  words  of  his  visitors,  to  the 
effect  that  they  soon  hoped  to  see  him  out  of  prison.  Dr.  Burns  states  that  no 
reference  to  the  prisoner’s  health  was  made  at  tliis  interview.  He  finally  states  his 
opinion  to  be  that  the  prisoner  was  labouring  under  hypochondriasis  durin‘>-  the  latter 
period  of  his  location  at  Chatham  prison.  “ 

147.  On  the  lOth  of  December  1869,  Rickard  Burke  was  transferred  to  Woking  invalid 

Fi,"'oq;v,  Of  the  principal  medical  officer,  Dr.  Campbell,  until 

the  _8th  of  March  1870.  Dr.  Campbell  states  that  his  opinion  has  been  from  the  first, 
and  still  is,  that  the  prisoner  is  of  imsomid  mind.  In  a special  report  to  the  directors 
unaer  the  date  of  December  21st  1869,  Dr.  Campbell  says,  “ The  medical  repoit 

states  that  he  has  been  losing  flesh  for  some  time,  and  that  there  was  a decrcash  of 
18  pounds  on  the  8th  inst.  ; that  he  had  delusions  about  his  medicine  containing 
..  oorrosive  sublimate,  and  that  poison  had  been  introduced  into  his  food,  and  that  his 
hehaviour  was  otherwise  uncertain.”  In  .lamiaiy  1870,  Dr.  Campbellheld  two  don- 
sultations.  by  the  instruction  ot  the  directors,  with  the  late  Dr.  Meyer,  of  the  Broadmoor 
lunatic  asylum,  who  visited  and  examined  the  prisoner  at  Woking  on  two  occasions 

placcd  on  record  hfs  opinion,  which  has 
Since  been  made  public,  that  Rickard  Burke  was  then  of  unsound  mind. 

9StW  prisoner  was  sent  to  Millbaiik  on  the 

28th  of  March  1870,  and  until  the  1st  of  May  1870  was  for  the  second  time  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Gover,  medical  officer  of  that  prison. 

*'“  '10011  examined  by  the  Commis.sioners,  and  he  stated  that,  while  lie 
thS  he  was  “sane  ™ P-0P“'0<1  ‘o  say 

unde?to?;ai?rD™^^^^  >■“  ''oo"  -ce 

151.  Dr.  Campbell  has  been  repeatedly  examined  by  ns,  and  his  opinion,  at  all  times 

h®‘T“  « on  August  13th,  1870,  that  he  Lsidem  I S 

SLriu^lu1u”r8To^n“riecia?r;:^^^^  “ to 

by  the  prisoner.  We  obtained  a record  of  the  food  teta  returned  ZlrT  W T 
examined  treason-felony  convict  Thomas  F.  Bourke,  who  is  stated  to 
rfe’^fde?;”’”^  whose  statements  in  regard  to  him  will  be  found  inTe  mSe: 

CommisstoTtttog”o^^^^^^^  sitting  of  the 

Burke  was  not.  in  his  opinio^  of  sin  “?uS  o ifa  fit  Into!  “Tf  T ® 

it  rigtt  It  iT 

known  to  have  influence  with  him.  ° ‘reason-felony  prisoners  who  are 

his  future  location  and  treatment,  ‘ consideration  of  the  authorities  as  to 
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156.  We  have  also  to  call  attention  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Campbell  who  thinks  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  remove  the  prisoner  from  Woking. 

157*  -As  some  misapprehension  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  location  of  this  prisoner  at  a asos. 
particular  date,  we  have  inquired  into  all  the  circumstances  of  his  removal  from  one  prison 
to  another,  and  have  procured  special  certificates  of  his  custody  from  day  to  day  during  the  4750. 
whole  period  in  question ; and  we  have  to  report  that  be  was  not,  as  stated  by  mistake  in 
an  official  letter  of  February  24th,  1870,  at  any  time  an  inmate  of  Broadmoor  asylum 
for  criminal  lunatics. 

Denis  Downing  Mulcafiy. 

158.  This  prisoner  was  convicted  at  Dublin  on  the  20th  of  January  1866,  and  waR 
sentenced  to  10  years  penal  .servitude.  Having  been  i-cceived  into  Mountjoy  prison  on  the 
19th  of  Januaiy  1866,  he  was  transferred  to  Peutonville  on  the  iOth  of  February  1866. 

He  was  removed  to  Portland  on  the  14th  of  May  1866.  On  the  15th  of  November 
1866  be  was  re-transferred  to  Mountjoy  prison,  whence  he  was  sent  to  Millbank,  the 
1st  of  December  1866.  He  was  again  sent  to  Mountjoy  prison  on  the  l6th  of  January 
I867,  brought  back  to  Millbank  on  the  26th  of  January  1867,  transferred  to  Dart- 
moor on  the  8th  of  February  1867,  and  finally  invalided  to  Woking  on  the  11th  of 
May  1867-* 

159.  He  is  30  years  of  age,  6 ft.  1^  in.  in  height,  and  is  stated  on  his  prison  record  to 
have  been  a student  of  medicine.  He  weighed  on  his  reception  at  Peutonville  I70  lbs.,  is.aco. 
and  at  Woking,  on  May  the  l6th,  1870,  155.  He  has  thus  lost  weight  to  the  extent  of 

15i  lbs. 

160.  This  prisoner  has  been  on  three  occasions  before  us,  but  as  he  finally  declined  to 
make  any  statement  embodying  specific  complaints  as  to  his  treatment  while  in  convict 
prisons,  we  are  in  a position  to  report  only  on  such  matters  as  have  been  brought 
under  our  notice  in  regard  to  him  in  the  general  allegations  preferred  on  behalf  of  the 
treason-felony  convicts. 

161.  When  removed  to  Portland  he  was  returned  as  fit  for  “ hard' labour,”  and  was 
placed  to  work  at  stone-dressing.  While  so  engaged  he  was  attacked  by  blood-spittiug, 
and  we  find  it  officially  recorded  that  on  two  occasions,  the  2 1st  and  the  23rd  of  July  1866,  ggo* 
he  was  labouring  under  brnmoptysis.  He  further  complained  of  cough,  and  was  seen  and 
prescribed  for  at  intervals  up  to  September  the  7th  by  Dr.  Basan,  then  assistant  surgeon  to  ssoc 
the  prison.  He  was  kept  at  work  during  this  period,  and  having  regard  to  the  nature 

of  the  work  upon  which  he  was  so  employed,  and  the  occurrence  of  blood-spitting  on 
two  occasions,  we  cannot  consider  that  he  was  fit  to  be  continued  at  hard  labour,  or  that 
due  care  and  caution  were  exercised  in  his  regal'd. 

162.  It  is  farther  alleged  that  in  Portland  prison  this  prisoner  was  served  with  tainted 
soup,  and  that  on  one  occasion  he  found  the  entrails  of  a fowl,  and  on  another  a mouse, 
and  “ other  vermin,”  in  the  diet  served  to  him.  We  have  fully  considered  this  charge, 

in  connexion  with  others  of  a similar  character.  The  prisoner  during  his  stay  in  Parag^rapij  69. 
Millbank  is  recorded  to  have  had  “ occasional  slight  cough ; ” he  states  that  the 
medical  officer,  Mr.  Cover,  examined  his  chest  and  iufbrmed  him  that  his  right  lung  was 
weak  and  that  he  had  abdominal  breathing.  Mr.  Cover,  when  examined,  could  not  13,577. 
recall  this  circumstance,  and  the  medical  case  sheets  show  no  such  entry. 

163.  On  his  arrival  at  Dartmoor,  he  was  reported  by  the  medical  officer  as  fit  for,  and 
was  put  on,  full  labour.  He  was  placed  at  work  on  the  moor,  his  occupation  being  that  soo. 
of  trenching  and  clearing  land.  It  is  alleged  that  he  was  compelled  to  carry  slabs  of 
stone  on  his  back ; and  although  this  is  stated  by  the  governor  to  be  coutrai'y  to  the  450. 
rule  and  practice  of  the  prison,  we  find  the  allegation  fully  corroborated  by  the 
evidence  of  principal  warder  Hodge,  who  states  that  it  was  and  is  usual  to  direct 
prisoners  to  carry  stones  on  their  backs,  not,  however,  on  their  bare  backs,  aud  that  isss. 
he  remembers  to  have  seen  Mulcahy  carry  slabs  of  stone  on  his  back. 

164.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  well-defined  limit  exists  as  to  the  weight  or  size  of  the 

stone  which  the  prisoners  may  carry  on  their  backs,  though  we  were  informed  that  no 
prisoner  would  be  compelled  to  carry  a heavy  stone  if  he  should  object  to  do  so.  ises. 

165.  After  about  three  weeks  at  full  labour  this  prisoner’s  health  gave  way.  The  • 

medical  notes  of  his  case  taken  at  this  period  by  Mr.  Ascham,  then  medical  officer  of  301. 

the  prison,  have  been  accidentally  mislaid.  It  is  alleged  that  the  jirisoner  suffered  I'rom 
haemorrhage  from  the  lungs.  He  appears  to  have  spent  about  half  his  time  in  this  prison  si'*- 
in  hospital  in  consequence  of  the  blood-spittiug,  and  on  the  representation  of  the  medical 


* The  several  transfers  to  Mountjoy  and  Millbank  were  reutlei-ed  necessary  by  the  proceedings  upon  a writ 
of  error  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  in  Dublin,  and  before  the  House  of  Lords. 
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officer  the  then  governor,  Captain  Stopford,  wrote  a report  to  the  directors,  and  requested 
‘‘  that  he  should  be  removed,  for  the  climate  might  not  agree  with  him.”  Captain  S’topford 
further  adds  that  Mulcahy  while  at  Dartmoor  was  never  reported  for  misconductf  nor 
ever  punished.  He  was  invalided  to  Woking  in  May  1867,  the  ground  of  invalidina 
being  hmmoptysis.  ° 

166.  It  is  alleged  that  during  a period  of  10  weeks  he  was  unable  to  consume  more  than 

20  ozs.  of  solid  food  daily,  and  that  during  this  time  no  sufficient  inquiry  was  instituted 
by  the  medical  officer  as  to  the  cause  of  his  rejecting  or  not  using  his  food.  As  the 
prisoner  did  not  furnish  the  dates  in  reference  to  this  charge,  and  as  he  finally  declined 
to  submit  any  detailed  statement  to  the  Commission,  we  had  no  opportunity  of  goinff 
into  the  particulars  of  this  allegation.  ° 

167.  The  same  may  be  said  in  reference  to  the  general  allegations  that  he  frequently 
suffered  from  dyspepsia,  diarrhcea,  rheumatism,  and  neuralgia,  that  ho  was  subject  to 
punishment  in  consequence  of  his  evidence  given  before  Messrs.  Pollock  and  Knox  and 
that  iu  the  month  of  February  of  the  current  year  he  suffered  much  from  keen  blasts 
and  insufficient  clothiug. 

Brian  Dillon. 


, is  a very  weak  and  deformed  man,  of 


lb. 

9 

0 

0 

0 
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168.  Brian  Dillon,  described  as  a law  clerk, 
middle  age,  and  delicate  appearance. 

169-  He  was  tried  at  Cork  before  a special  commission  on  the  14th  of  December  1866 
and  sentenced  to  10  years’  penal  servitude.  He  \vas  removed  to  Mountjoy  prison  on 
the  same  day.  He  was  transferred  to  Pentonville  on  the  l6th  of  January  1866  and 
he  was  removed  to  Woking  invalid  convict  prison  on  the  llth  of  April  1866.  ’ 

1 70.  His  weights  at  different  periods  of  his  imprisonment  were  as  follows  :• 

On  reception,  Pentonville,  l6th  January  1866  - . - 7 

25th  August  1 869  - - . . . - 8 

1st  December  1869  - - - - . .8 

27th  September  1869  ■ - - - - .8 

I6th  May  1870  - ^ 

13th  August  1870  - - . . . "7 

Height,  4 feet  10  inches. 

\7l.  Dillou  laid  before  us  a very  voluminous  statement.  He  had  been  allowed  ample 
time  for  preparing  it,  and  was  subsequently  examined  orally  by  us.  Some  of  the  com- 
plaints contained  m the  statement  appeared  to  be  satisfactorily  answered  by  sub.scnuent 
passages  m the  same  document.  Some  referred  to  the  cases  of  other  prisoners  which 
we  did  not  feel  to  be  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry.  All  the  more  important  chartres 
were  made  the  matter  of  careful  inquiry  by  the  oral  examination  of  Dillon  and  of  all  \vho 
could  give  relevant  testimony. 

172.  Dillon’s  complaiuts  may  be  classified  under  several  heads  •— 

173.  in  common  with  other  treason-felony  prisoners,  complams 
of  the  naked  searches  to  which  he  was  subjected  at  Pentonville,  whicli  he  describes  as 
having  been  of  a very  minute  and  offensive  character.  He  also  states  as  a grievance  that 

m “ "’“'i  ‘=I‘>M«sand  cell  furnitiiro  at  night. 

On  both  these  subjects  we  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  in  our  general  remarks^ 

174.  Dillon  lu  many  parts  of  Ins  statement  complains  of  tho  natSrc  and  amount  of 

fiilTnna  at  Pentonyrlle  “the  long  working  hours,  from  6 in  the  morning 

till  a qnaiter  to  8 at  mght,  during  which  he  sat  at  a tabic  sewing,”  contributed  to 
shatter  Ins  health.  We  must  point  out  that  m this  statement  no  aclunt  is  taken  of 
intermissions  for  meals  and  exercise.  uj. 

175.  He  states  that  in  the  winter  of  1867,  when  at  Woking,  he  was  placed  to  clean  a 

edd  T snffeifd  much  from  the 

cold.  Fiom  this  work,  however,  he  was  at  his  own  request  removed  to  the  carpenters’ 
shop,  where  he  remained  tili  taken  into  hospital,  on  the  21st  of  h'ebrnary  1 868. 

dischai'ged  from  hospital,  and  still  very  weak,  he  was 
that  the  weather  was  very  cold 
\ a oenessaiy  to  keep  the  bricks  soaking  in  water.  In  the  sunmer  of 
1868  he  had  to  work,  he  states,  when  suffering  from  dysentery,  under  intense  heat  hoistina 
ftomThe^scaffS"  “ * “ ’ continual  danger  by  the  faUing  of  brick! 

I ’'^C  feel  bound  to  say  that  some  of  the  work  on  which  Dillon  apnears  to  have 
been  fi-om  time  to  time  employed  was  of  a nature  hardly  suitable  to  hi^delicate  and 
deformed  frame.  His  weight  is  7 stone  4*  lbs.,  his  height  is  4 feet  10  inches!  and  the 
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delicacy  of  his  constitution  is  dearly  shown  by  his  personal  appearance,  and  by  bis 
frequent  admissions  to  hospital,  especially  during  the  last  two  years.  Dillon’s  condition,  u,8r.3, 
at  the  time  of  our  visits,  in  consequence  of  an  accidental  fall,  appeared  to  he  such  as  to  uisos! 
render  him  incapable  of  any  manual  labour.  He  is  hardly  able  to  walk  without 
assistance. 

178.  Dillon  complains  that  on  his  passage  from  Ireland  much  sudering  was  unnecessarily 
inflicted  upon  him  by  being  handcuffed  with  another  prisoner  affected  witli  sea  sickness 
and  diarrhoea,  from  whom  he  was  not  allowed  to  be  even  temporarily  separated.  We  I’arasraph  49. 
have  referred  to  this  subject  in  our  general  observations. 

179-  He  also  complains  that  on  his  arrival  at  Vcntonville  he  got  nothing  to  eat  but  sioi. 
bread  and  cheese.  The  statements  on  this  point  are  conflicting.  The  goveimor  and 
steward  state  that  hot  gTuel  and  bread  and  cheese  were  issued  for  all  the  treason-felony 
prisoners.  The  warders  generally  state  that  the  prisoners  were  served  with  hot  n-vuel 
and  bread,  but  no  cheese.  ^ 

180.  Dillon  alleges  further  that,  it  being  the  custonv  to  read  aloud  to  the  prisoners  in 
the  working^  shed  from  books  selected  by  the  scripture  renders,  passages  were  read  which 
■were  “ offensive  to  Roman  Catholics  and  Irishmen.”  It  appears,  however,  by  Dillon’s 
statement,  that  upon  appeal  being  made  to  the  board  of  directors,  “ the  iead'iugs  were 
thenceforth  stopped.” 

181.  He  further  states  that  at  Pentonville  he  was  forced  to  bathe  In  water  rendered  sias. 

foul  by  having  been  used  by  other  prisoners.  Having  inquired  into  the  facts,  we  found  2^ 

this  to  be  substantially  true.  We  have  already  commented  on  this  practice. 

182.  Charges  against  Officials.— C\vxxge%  against  the  medical  officers  constitute  the 
bulk  of  Dillon’s  cotiiplaints,  both  written  and  oral.  They  extend  from  his  arrival  at 
Pentonville,  January  1866,  to  the  date  of  our  visit.  Considering  the  general  delicacy  of 
the  convict,  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  look  with  peculiar  care  into  these  allegations. 

18:i.  It  does  not,  appear  to  us  that  Dillon’s  statement  with  regard  to  the  medical  treat- 
ment which  he  experienced  during  the  three  months  passed  at  Pentonville  call  for  any 
remark  except  this,  that  it  is  evident  that  even  at  that  early  period  of  his  imprisonment 
his  health  was  infirm.  A nervous,  and  weakly  prisoner  expects  more  individual  attention 
thaii  a large  prison  can  supply,  and  is  apt  to  attribute  his  sufferings  to  the  neglect  or 
unkindness  of  the  medical  officers, 

184.  Dillon  was  removed  to  Woking  invalid  prison  in  April  1866.  The  medical  officers 
of  that  prison  were  Dr.  Campbell  and  Dr.  Wilson. 

185.  Dillon’s  statements  with  respect  to  Dr.  Wilson  are  few.  He  states  that  Dr.  Wilson,  3129. 
having  examined  him  with  the  stethoscope  shortly  after  bis  arrival  at  Woking,  told  him 
that  his  left  lung  was  not  exactly  clear,  and  subsequently  gave  him  medicines  which  did 

not  agree  with  him.  An  examination  of  the  medical  case  sheets,  however,  .shows  that 
medicines  of  the  usual  description  were  supplied  to  him. 

186.  Dr.  Campbell  has  been  frequently  examined  before  us,  and  we  willingly  expre.ss 
the  high  opinion  which  we  entertain  of  him  as  a careful,  diligent,  and  humane  medical 
officer. 

187.  Dillon’s  own  statement  contains  conclusive  evidence  to  prove  that  on  many 
occasions  Dr.  Campbell  treated  liim  with  attention  and  humanity  ; but  we  are  bound  to  9142,  eus. 
remark  that  a man  who,  at  the  commencement  of  his  prison  life,  ivas  pronounced  by  the 
assistant  medical  officer  to  be  capable  of  doing  a little  light  work,  seems  to  have  been  long  ilS 
employed  at  -^Tork  of  a laborious  desci'iption,  and  under  much  exposure  to  heat  and  cold, 

and  this  at  a period  when  he  was  a frequent  applicant  for  medical  relief.  This  occurred 
in  the  summer  of  1868.  On  the  6th  of  August  in  that  year,  he  was,  after  several 
applications,  admitted  to  hospital. 

_ 188.  Dillon  complains  of  insulting  language  on  the  part  of  warders.  In  particulai-  he  i4,r,04. 
cites  the  case  of  Warde’' Scott,  September  1869-  The  complaint  was  reported  to  the 
governor,  who  received  it  and  investigated  it.  He  also  brings  charges  of  a similar 
nature  against  Warders  Scamwell  and  Wakeland,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  bring  them  before  the  governor. 

189.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  inferior  officers  of  a prison  may  occasionally  lose  their 
temper  and  use  impatient  or  even  offensive  language  to  the  prisoners  under  their  charge. 

Such  conduct,  however,  would  be  reprehensible  and  unmanly,  and  we  have  received  the 
assurances  of  the  several  governors  that,  if  proved,  it  would  be  most  severely  punished. 

190. _  Clothing. — Dillon  states,  that  on  his  arrival  at  Pentonville  in  January  1866,  from 
Mountjoy,  he  was  stripped  of  his  Mountjo}’  clothing  and  supplied  with  a Pentonville  suit,  siui. 
iu_  which  flannels,  such  ^as  he  had  habitually  worn,  were  not  included.  A referenne  to 
this  matter  of  complaint  is  to  be  found  in  our  general  observations. 

86028,-1,  T-J 
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191.  Location. — Dillon  asserts  that  his  cell  at  Pentonville  was  very  cokl.  We  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  personally  observing  the  temperature  of  the  cells  in  winter,  but, 
judging  from  the  official  records  of  the  prison,  we  see  no  reason  for  believing  that  they 
are  not  sufficiently  warm  for  the  maintenance  of  health  in  ordinary  seasons. 

192.  Having  regard,  however,  to  the  elevated  and  exposed  position  of  some  of  the 
prisons,  we  think  that  the  attention  of  the  officials  should  be  directed  in  severe  winter.-; 
to  the  possible  necessity  for  additional  bedclothes,  especially  in  the  case  of  delicate 
prisoners. 

193.  One  of  the  most  frequent  complaints  put  forward  by  Dillon,  as  well  as  by  other 
treason-felony  prisoner's,  is  that  he  was  associated  with  ordinary  convicts.  We  make  this 
most  important  subject  a matter  of  observation  in  our  general  remarks. 

194.  Pending  our  sittings,  a circumstance  occurred  to  which  we  think  it  right  shortl}’ 
to  advert.  In  the  month  of  July  1870,  a dispute  arose  between  Dillon,  then  in  hospital, 
and  his  infirmary  nurse.  Dillon  brought  the  case  before  Dr.  Campbell.  Dillon  at  this 
time  occupied  a small  iufinuai'y  room  together  with  two  other  treason-felony  convicts, 
E.  Power  and  D,  Mulcahy.  A conversation  between  him  and  Dr.  Campbell  occurred, 
his  version  of  which  is  given  in  his  evidence.  Dillon  says  that  Dr.  Campbell’s  manner  was 
insulting,  and  meant  to  intimidate,  but  we  do  not  see  any  grounds  for  this  charge.  Power 
interfered,  saying  to  Dr.  Campbell  that  “ he  was  treating  the  man  inhumanly.”  Dr. 
Cajnpbell  then  directed  the  warder  to  report  Dillon  and  Power.  Mulcahy  does  not 
seem  to  have  interfered.  Power  was  reported,  Dillon  was  not.  Shortly  afterwards 
Dillon,  Power,  and  Mulcahy  were  removed  from  their  common  dormitory  and  placed  in 
separate  cells  in  B Avard.  The  removal  took  place  the  day  after  Dillon  had  handed  to 
the  Commissioners  Iiis  written  statement  of  charges,  and  is  attributed  by  Dillon  to  hi.s 
having  taken  that  course.  The  change  from  a common  dormitory  to  a separate  cell  was 
undoubtedly  in  the  present  instance  felt  by  them  to  be  a privation.  We  regret  that  tlic 
change  should  have  been  made  in  the  case  of  three  prisoners,  one  of  whom  was  undei' 
report  for  a charge  not  yet  investigated;  another,  though  a party  to  the  transaction,  had 
not  been  imported ; and  the  third  appears  to  have  taken  no  part.  But  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  governor,  in  making  the  change,  was  at  all  infiuenced  by  the  fact  of  Diilon's 
having  laid  complaints  before  the  Commissioners. 

195.  Lettern. — Dillon  complains  that  on  his  ai-rival  at  Pentonville  he  was  treated  witlr 
exceptional  severity  in  not  being  allowed  to  write  his  “ reception  letter.”  it  was  .stated 
to  us  by  the  Governor,  Mr.  Lewis,  that  he  had  thought  it  proper  to  apply  for  instruc- 
tions before  he  permitted  Dillon  to  write;  that,  immediately  on  receiving  them,  he 
communicated  to  Dillon  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  write  his  reception  letter  ; and  that  he 
was  so  permitted  within  the  month  allowed  by  the  usual  prison  regulations  for  writing 
such  letter.  Dillon  complains  that  the  governor  has  erased  portions  of  his  letters  to  his 
friends  at  Woking,  without  letting  him  know  that  he  had  done  so.  We  believe  this  is  not 
unfrequcntly  done.  A letter  written  to  Dillon,  on  the  .3rd  of  April  1869,  w'as  supprcssc'd, 
and  bears  the  following  indorsement,  “ suppressed  by  director,  the  ])risoner  not  to  be 
informed.”  In  our  general  remarks  we  have  commented  upon  the  practice  of  suppicssing 
letters,  or  parts  of  letters,  without  informing  the  writers  of  the  fact  and  of  the  rcas{)n. 

196.  Diet. — Dillon  complains  in  detail  of  the  diet  at  Woking.  Wc  have  carefully 
inspected  the  food  in  that  as  in  other  prisons,  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  and  Imvc 
dealt  with  the  subject  in  our  general  observations. 

197.  Other  complaints. — On  the  change  in  prison  clothing  from  trowsers  to  knicker- 
bockers at  Woking,  in  the  winter  of  1866-7,  Dillon  states  that,  suffering  much  from  cold, 
he  applied  to  Dr.  Campbell  for  flannel  coverings  for  his  legs,  and  that  Dr,  Campbell  replied 
that  the  change  was  made  by  the  directors,  and  that  he  had  not  any  power  to  order  such 
coverings.  Dillon  put  down  his  name  in  the  ordinary  way  to  see  the  director,  and  informed 
the  governor  that  his  reason  for  doing  so  was  that  he  intended  to  ask  for  flannel  coveriiig.s 
for  his  legs,  as  he  suffered  from  rheumatism.  He  states  that  the  governor  then  read  for 
nim  from  the  doctor’s  application  book  Dr.  Campbell’s  remark  on  his  application  in  the 
following  terms  “ Not  required,”  and  continued,  “ I can’t  let  you  see  the  Erector ; if  I did 
“ he  would  only  refer  the  matter  to  Dr.  Campbell,  and  he  has  already  decided  against 

you.  . . The  goveiTior,  as  Dillon  alleges,  persisted  in  his  refusal  to  let  him  see 

the  director,  and  he  did  not  see  him. 

198.  Captain  Braraley  informs  us  that  he  cannot  afford  accurate  information  as  to  this 
incident.  He  adds,  “I  can  state  that  it  has  always  been  my  practice  to  recommend  a prisoner, 
“ more  particularly  of  the  class  under  discussion,  to  see  the  director  if  he  felt  aggilevcd 

at  any  decision.  It  is,  however,  very  possible  that  I may  have  tohl  Dillon  that,  under 
'■*  the  circumstances,  it  would  be  useless  his  seeing  the  director.  I have  no  hesitation 
“ in  saying  that  I dare  not  refuse  a prisoner  access  to  the  director.” 
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199.  Dillon  was  subsequently  allowed  the  additional  covering  for  which  he  asked.  We 
are  however,  of  opinion  that  the  medical  officer  should  possess  an  absolute  power  of 
ordering  any  exceptional  clothing  which  he  considers  necessary  for  health,  pending  a 
reference  to  the  prison  authorities. 

200.  A considerable  part  of  Dillon’s  complaint  refers  to  the  treatment  of  other  prisoners. 
He  especially  dwells  on  the  case  of  treason-felony  convict  Lynch. 

201.  When  Lynch  died  an  inquest  was  held,  at  which  his  prison  treatment  was  considered. 
Dillon  stated  before  the  coroner  that  Lynch  attributed  his  illness  to  being  deprived  of 
flanuels  at  Pentonville,  and  that  he  believed  him  to  have  been  treated  very  well  by  Dr. 
Campbell  at  \^^oking.  The  coroner’s  jury  returned  a verdict  of  “ death  from  natural 
causes,”  and  it  would  be  manifestly  improper  for  this  Commission,  even  if  legally  com- 
petent, to  re-open  the  investigation  of  this  case,  after  a long  lapse  of  time  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  contemporaneous  evidence  adduced  at  the  inquest. 

202.  We  have  now  carefully  gone  through  such  of  the  charges  contained  in  Dillon’s 
paper  and  oral  evidence  as  we  considered  of  a nature  to  demand  investigation  and  report 
from  us. 


203.  Having  thus  expressed  our  opinion  upon  those  of  the  particular  allegations  made 
by  the  several  prisoners  which  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  deal  with  specially,  we 
proceed  to  state  our  general  conclusion  on  the  second  head  of  our  inquiry. 

204.  Aftera  patient  and  minute  investigation,  we  do  not  find  any  ground  for  the  belief 
that  the  treason-felony  prisoners  in  English  prisons  have,  as  a class,  been  subjected  to  any 
exceptionally  severe  treatment,  or  have  suffered  any  hai'dships  beyond  those  incidental  to 
the  condition  of  a prisoner  sentenced  to  penal  servitude. 

205.  It  appears,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  evidence  of  prison  officers,  confirmed  in  certain  557. 215s. 2664, 2670. 
cases  by  the  evidence  of  the  prisoners  themselves,  that  the  prison  authorities  have  sanctioned 

from  time  to  time  certain  relaxations  of  convict  discipline  in  their  favour. 

206.  They  have  for  the  most  part  been  formed  into  separate  working  parties,  and  have  36.37.2136.  0491. 
seldom  been  associated  in  labour  with  other  convicts  except  by  way  of  punishment ; they 

have  generally  been  placed  in  cells  of  a superior  clas.s  ■,  the  ordinary  restrictions  on  writing 

and  receiving  letters  have  been  often  relaxed  on  their  behalf;  their  diet  is  slightly  better,  39. 161.227-.  23si. 

and  their  enforced  labour  is  lighter,  than  in  the  case  of  other  prisoners  under  similar 

sentences.  At  both  Woking  and  Chatham  we  learnt  that  this  is  the  case,  and  at  Portland  seoasora.^iw 

we  saw  all  the  prisoners  of  this  class  placed  on  the  public  works  under  a separate  shed,  na.  1^.2300. 2325, 

apart  from  the  other  prisoners,  under  the  charge  of  a warder,  and,  as  we  were  informed,  jMSS.  i3,2«. 

allowed  to  remain  there  without  doing  any  work  at  all.  229. 246s.’2*fi8. 

207.  It  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  men  in  the  position  of  the  treasou-felon  v prisoners  2300. 2351. 2S9. 
.should  resent  the  degrading  though  ordinary  incidents  of  convict  discipline  with  peculiar 
impatience,  and  the  move  so  if  they  have  received  a good  education  and  filled  respectable 
positions  in  life.  The  treason-felony  convicts  have,  in  fact,  never  ceased  to  protest  against 

heing  classed  with  criminals,  as  a moral  degradation,  and  every  privilege,  however  trifling,  3,19; 
which  they  have  succeeded  in  obtaining,  has  but  confirmed  their  belief  in  the  justice  of  this 
demand.  Some  have  nevertheless  accepted  their  lot  with  resignation,  and  consistently 
abstained  from  any  breach  of  prison  rules.  Others,  bi-ooding,  it  may  be,  over  the  supposed 
injustice  of  their  sentence,  appear  to  have  manifested  at  the  outset  a spirit  of  insubordina- 
tion, which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  prison  authorities  to  repress,  though  we  have  already 
bad ’occasion  to  remark  that,  in  one  notable  instance,  an  opportune  remission  of  punish- 
ment,  accompanied  with  a few  kindly  words  of  remonstrance,  was  followed  by  a marked 
improvement  in  conduct  which  coeren’e  measures  had  altogether  failed  to  produce.  The 
majority,  however,  of  the  treason-felony  convicts  have  seldom,  if  ever,  incurred  serious 
punishment. 

208.  We  have  given  due  consideration  to  all  the  other  allegations  which  have  been 

brought  under  our  notice,  and  have  dealt  with  them  in  detail  in  former  paragraphs, 
pointing  out  in  each  instance  how  far,  in  our  opinion,  they  have  or  have  not  had  any 
foundation  in  fact.  There  are  certain  incidents  of  treatment  which  we  have  commented 
upon  with  disapprobation  in  our  remarks  upon  the  cases  of  individual  prisoners,  but  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  in  any  of  these  instances  the  conduct  of  the  prison  autho- 
rities was  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  prisoners  were  treason-felony  convicts.  _ _ _ 

209.  A further  question  was  forced  on  our  attention  in  the  course  of  our  inquiries, 
thouf^h  it  does  not  strictly  fall  within  the  letter  of  our  instructions.  It  is  the  question 
whether  prisoners  convicted  of  a crime  so  exceptional  in  its  nature  that  it  has  been 
thought  right  to  modify  prison  discipline  in  their  case  to  a certain  extent,  iiiigM  not  with 
advantage  be  more  completely  separated  from  the  general  body  of  convicts.  We  cannot 
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REPOKT  OF  THE  COMMIS9IONEES, 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  n-e  arc  led  to  the  conclusion  that  tL  diLultlfs^Cannpm 

h^st^TSotnll^eur  "■'  ‘'"“““““I  consideration  of  Her 

Femain,  yfi', 

'ioui-  obedient  humble  servants, 

DieVON, 

GEOEGE  C.  ]}ROI)BlCK 
STEPHEN  E.  DE  VERE. 
ROJBEIIT  1),  LYONS. 

O 1)  ]•  a eta  <t  GREENIiOW  * 

3,  larliament  Street,  September  20,  18/0. 


‘ Huliject  to  the  sepai-ate  Memoraiulum  nppcmlcd  hereto,  page 
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LIST  OE  MEETINGS  OE  THE  COMMISSION. 


The  Meetmgs  of  the  Commissiou  wei-e  held  at  the  following  times  and  places 

Isb  Meeting,  Thursday,  May  2-t,  1870  - - 0,  Westminster  Chambei-s,  Victoria  Street. 

2nd  „ Thursday,  May  2G,  1870  - - 3,  Parliament  Street. 

3rd  „ Friday,  May  27,  1870  - - 3,  Parliament  Street. 

4tb  „ Saturday,  May  28,  1870  - - Convict  Prison,  Peutonvihe. 

5th  „ Monday,  May  21,  1870  - - Convict  Prison,  Millbank. 

fitb  „ Wednesday,  June  8,  1870  - Powderbam  Castle. 

7tb  „ Thursday,  June  9,  1870  - - Powderbam  Castle. 

8tb  „ Friday,  June  10,  1870  - - Convict  Prison,  Dartmoor. 

9tb  „ Saturday,  June  11,  1870  - - Convict  Prison,  Dartmoor. 

lOtb  „ Monday.  June  13,  1870  - - Convict  Pi-ison,  Portland, 

lltb  „ Thursday,  June  IS,  1870  - - Convict  Prison,  Portland. 

12th  „ Thursday,  June  16,  1870  - - 3,  Parliament  Street. 

13tb  „ Fridaj',  June  17,  1870  - - 3,  Parliament  Street. 

14tb  „ Satm-da3',  June  IS,  1870  - - 3,  Parliament  Street.  Adjourned  to  the  Convict 

Pi-ison,  Wokbig. 

15th  „ Tuesday,  June  21,  1870  - - Convict  Prison,  Woking, 

16th  „ Thui-sday,  June  23,  1870  - - 3,  Parliament  Street. 

17th  Thursday,  June  28,  1870  - - 3,  Parliament  Street. 

IStli  „ Wednesday,  June  29,  1870  - - Convict  Prison.  Woking. 

19th  „ Thursday,  June  30, 1870  - - Convict  Prison,  Woking. 

20th  „ Friday,  July  1,  1870  - - 3,  Parliament  Street. 

21st  „ Monday,  July  4,  1870  - - Convict  Prison,  Chatham. 

22ud  „ Tuesday,  July  5, 1870  - - Convict  Prison,  Chatham. 

23rd  L Wednesday,  Jidy  G,  1870  - - Convict  Prison,  Woking. 

24th  „ Thursday,  July  7,  1870  - - Convict  Prison,  Woking. 

2.5th  „ Friday,  July  8,  1870  - - 3,  Parliament  Street. 

2Cth  ”,  Tuesdaj’-,  July  19,  1870  - - Convict  Prison,  Chatham. 

27th  „ Wednesday,  Jnly  20,  1870  - Convict  Prison,  Chatham. 

2Sth  „ Thm-sday,  July  21,  1870  - - Convict  Prison,  Cliatham. 

29th  „ Friday,  July  22,  1870  • - Convict  Prison,  Woking. 

.30th  „ Saturday,  July  23,  1870  - - 3,  Parliament  Street. 

31st  „ Monday,  July  25,  1 870  - - Convict  Prison,  Chatham. 

S2nd  Tuesday,  Jialy  26. 1870  - - Convict  Prison,  Chatham. 

33rd  „ Wednesday,  July  27,  1870  - Convict  Prison,  Chatham. 

34th  „ Ihuvsday,  July  28, 1870  - - 3,  Parliament  Street. 

35th  Monday',  August  1,  1870  - - Convict  Prison,  Woking. 

3Gth  „ Tuesday,  August  2,  1 870  - - 3,  Parliament  Street, 

S7th  „ Thursday,  August  4,  1870  ••  - .1,  Parliament  Street. 

38th  ” Friday,  Augusts,  1870  - - 3,  Parliament  Sti-eet. 

S9th  Satnrda}',  August  G,  1870  - - 3,  Parliament  Street. 

40th  Monday,  August  8,  1870  - - 3,  Pariiament  Street. 

41st  Tuesday,  August  9,  1870  - - 3,  Parliament  Street.  Adjourned  to  the  Convict 

” ■ Prison,  Millbank. 

42nd  „ Thm-sdny,  August  11,  1870  - 3,  Parliament  Street. 

43rd  „ Friday,  August  12,1870  - - Convict  Prison,  Woking. 

44th  „ Saturday,  August  13,  1870  - Convict  Prison,  Woking. 

4-5th  „ Monday,  August  15,  1870  - - Convict  Prison,  Pentonville. 

46th  „ Tuesday,  August  16,  1870  - - 3,  Parliament  Street. 

47th  „ Monday,  August  22,  1870  - - 3,  Parliament  Street. 

48th  „ Friday,  August  26, 1870  - 3,  Parliament  Street. 

49th  „ Monday,  August  29,  1870  - ' - 3,  Parliament  Streets 

50th  „ Tuesday,  August  30.  1870  - S,  Pai-liament  Street. 

51st  „ Wednesday  August  31,  1870  - 3,  Parliament  Street. 

52nd  „ Thursday,  September  1,  1870  - 3,  Parliament  Street. 

53rd  „ Friday,  September  2,  1870  - 3,  Parliament  Street. 

54th  „ Monday,  September  5, 1870  - 3,  Pai-liament  Street. 

55th  „ Tuesday,  September  6,  1870  - 3,  Parliament  Sti’eet. 

56th  „ Wednesday,  September,  7, 1870  - S,  Parliament  Street. 

57th  „ Thursday,  Septembers,  1870  - 3,  Parliament  Street. 

58th  „ Friday,  September  9, 1870  - 3,  Parliament  Street. 

59th  „ Monday,  September  12,  1870  - 3,  Parliament  Street. 

60th  „ Tuesday,  September  13, 1870  - 3,  Parliament  Street. 

61st  „ Wednesday,  September  14, 1870  - 3,  Parliament  Street. 

62nd  „ Thursday,  September  15,  1870  - 3,  Parliament  Street. 

63rd  „ Tuesday,  September  20, 1870  - 8,  Parliament  Street. 
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Roport  on  th©  CBiS©  of  J.  O’D.  Rossai,  by  Dr.  Lyons. 


Till  • 1 London,  Sept.  10,  1870. 

fV,/.  P • • ^ appended  my  signfitnre  to,  the  gencTal  Report  of 

the  Commission,  which  includes  the  case  of  this  prisoner,  I think  it  necessnr/to  c‘U 
attention  m a more  especial  manner  to  certain  parts  of  it,  and  to  some  considerations 
of  very  grave  importance  which  appear  to  me  to  arise  thereon 

that  whereas  the  assault  on  the  Governor  of  Chatham 
took  place  about  noon,  on  the  l6th  of  June  1868,  he  was 
ot  manacled  until  8.o0  a.m.  on  the  17th,  a lapse  of  nearly  19  hours.  If  handcuffs  are 
a means  of  restraint  and  not  of  punishment,  I fail  to  recognise  the  propriety  of 'their 

beL  SibrhedTnlrcie"  " 

bercafter  cited,  which  limits  the  powei-  of  a Governor  in  the 
imposition  of  Manacles  to  a period  of  72  hours  without  the  written  order  of  a DiiLor 
I am  of  oniuiou  that  it  was  beyond  the  competence  of  the  Govenior  or  Deuntv’ 
17trTZe°toS^f  l“r  in  handcuffs  day  after  day  Zon'i 

mm^^rn 

were  removed  when  he  was  brou^t  before  tU'DhertorZft^^^^^^^  that  the  llamlcufls 
that  he  had  attempted  to  commit  any  act  of  violence  since  the  Ifit'h  n/l 


that  the  offence  for  which  he  was  tried  had  been  cnmmitt„',l  1..®*’.:  ' Lo  ’ 


t6at  the  offence  for  whichZ  was  tried  hanZiLStted  fift '"‘“f 

am  of  opinion  that  the  DirectJoifZ  oL°,„  of  restraint  only,  I 


^teTZcIt  •’y  the  Chairman  of  Lectors  on  ftlZ'nlfiZXrim.  i ‘n,:!;:; 


not  communicated  to  the  prisoner  until  the  20th  Julv 

that  part  of  the  same  sentence  of  Srisrjul  wS  ordmed  “"'y 

and  six  moirths  penal-class  diet,  commenced  to  take  effect  ^ P“nishment  diet 

DirecZjL“piW% 

IfunM^ 

taken  by  the  Directors  to  secure  a speedy  triafZ  a L*  y T “‘"“n  "'as  not 

trial  and  the  carrying  into  effect  oFlZ  LSc  “the  “L1^“ 

rigorous  restraint,  which  in  itself  constitutes  a vevv  smSv  T ‘he  most 

as  I am  fully  aware,  it  is  not  technically  so  regarded  in  priXn“d.t?Z?““'’  “’*““8''“’ 


Governor’s  Powers 


not  as  a punishment  but  only  as  a restraint  sLh  ^ prisoner  in 

offender  for  a longer  period  than  72  hours' withcutZL  :SXrfc“XaT|r^^ 


in  irons, 
on  an 
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fying  the  cause  thereof,  and  the  time  during  -which  the  prisoner  is  to  be  kept  in  irons 
which  order  shall  be  preserved  by  the  governor  as  his  warrant.” 

See  rule  No.  15,  p.  10.  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Convict  Prisons.  Approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department.  1858, 

Director's  Powers. 

“ 11.  In  cases  of  necessity  a director  may,  by  order  in  writing,  direct  any  prisoner  to 
be  kept  in  irons,  such  order  to  specify  the  cause  thereof,  and  the  time  during  which  the 
prisoner  is  to  be  kept  in  irons.  The  irons  on  ordinary  occasions  to  be  common  handcuffs.” 

See  rule  11,  p.  5.  of  the  Rules  ami  Regulations  for  the  Government  of 
the  Convict  Prisons.  Approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Dep.artment.  1858. 

Defence  of  Pnsoner  Rossa. 

“ Declines  to  make  any  defence  except  in  writing.” 

Sentence  on  Pnsoner. 

“ Colonel  Henderson, 

“ Tliis  prisoner  is  without  doubt  guilty  of  the  very  foul  and  insubordinate  con- 
duct alleged  in  the  charge.  The  governor  of  Chatham  prison  is,  as  is  well  known,  as 
temperate  and  judicious  a person  as  it  is  possible  to  find;  the  officers  in  immediate  charge 
of  the  department  in  which  the  prisoner  is  are  selected  for  their  judgment  and  fidelity ; 
nevertheless  he  is,  as  stated  in  the  evidence,  and  as  bis  misconduct-sheet  shows,  constantly 
committing  acts  of  insubordination  and  resistance  towards  his  officers,  and  every  available 
punishment  has  been  tried  in  his  case  without  effect,  nor  does  kindness  have  any  better 
influence  upon  him.  He  would  in  the  ordinary  course  be  punished  for  the  offence  he  has 
committed  by  flogging,  but  it  is  thought  that  this  punishment  should  not  be  inflicted 
without  special  authority.  If  it  should  not  be  thought  advisable  to  inflict  it,  I can  only 
suggest  that  he  should  be  sentenced  to  28  days  punishment  diet  in  close  confinement, 
and  be  placed  in  the  penal  class  for  six  mouths  ; also  that  to  prevent  the  chance  of  his 
repeating  outrages  of  tins  description  on  the  officers  of  the  prison  who  are  obliged  to 
visit  him,  all  moveable  articles  and  utensils  be  removed  from  his  cell,  and  whatever  is 
necessary  being  made  a fixture,  and  that  he  be  kept  in  handcuffs  in  the  daytime.  It  is 
for  consideration  whether  the  prisoner  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  this  prison,  after 
having  committed  such  an  outrage  on  the  governor,  especially  if  it  wms  decided  that  the 
usual  puuisliinent  for  such  offences  shall  not  be  inflicted. 

“ (Signed)  E.  F.  Du  Cane. 

“ 1/7/68.” 

“ I am  unwilling  to  resort  to  corporal  punishment  in  the  case  of  this  man,  whose 
conduct  savours  of  imbecility,  except  in  the  last  resource.  Carry  out  the  director’s 
punishment,  28  days’  punishment  diet  in  close  confinement,  and  six  months’  penal  class, 
and  remove  all  moveable  articles  from  his  cell. 

“ (Signed)  E.  G.  W.  Henderson. 

» 7/7/68.” 

I may  be  here  allowed  to  observe,  that  having  carefully  considered  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  well  as  the  Standing  Orders  and  the  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Government 
of  Convict  Prisons,  supplied  for  the  infonmation  of  the  Commission  by  the  Directors,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find,  and  the  Prison  Department  has  not  succeeded  in  producing 
to  me  Statutory  authority  for  the  powers  exercised  by  the  Directors  of  ordering^  Manacles 
to  be  imposed,  for,  apparently,  indefinite  periods,  and  leg-irons,  4^  to  6 lbs.  weight,  for  a 
period  of  six  niouths.  . 

I desire  further  to  remark,  that  the  powers  deputed  by  the  Directors  to  Governors,  by 
Standing  Order  No.  325,  of  imposing  Manacles  for  a period  of  72  hours,  are  largely  in 
excess  of  those  granted  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  “ the  Gaolers  ” of  county  and  other 
prisons.  The  Act  2 & 3 Viet.  c.  56,  in  part  repealed,  limited  the  Gaoler’s  power,  as  to 
irous,  to  24' hours.  “The  Prison  Act,  1865,”  expressly  limits  the  powers  of_“tbe 
Gaoler  ” in  the  imposition  of  irons  to  24  houi's  without  an  order  in  writing  ftom  a visiting 
Justice,  see  28  & 29  Viet.  c.  126,  sch.  1.  No.  59). 

As  a constitutional  principle  of  great  importance  is  here  involved,  I beg  leave  to 
recommend  that  the  whole  question  be  referred  to  the  Law  Officers  of  thti  Crown,  with  a 
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view  that  if  it  should  be  found  necessary,  the  Powers  to  be  entrusted  to  the  Directors  of 
Convict  Prisons  may  be  more  clearly  defined  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

I have  veryfully  considered  all  the  charges  wliicli  this  prisoner  has  brought  forward. 
He  candidly  admits  himself  that  he  has  committed  numerous  prison  oftence.s.  Some 
of  these  have  been  of  considerable  gravity,  and  necessarily  entailed,  in  accordance  witli 
prison  rules,  severe  punishments,  and  the  employment  of  measures  (if  restraint;  others 
of  the  charges  against  him  have  been  of  a less  important  character,  and  1 am  not  satisfied 
that  in  certain  instances,  as,  for  example,  that  in  connexion  with  coir  picking  at  Millbank, 
in  July  1867,  it  was  proper  to  punish  him  at  all. 

On  various  grounds,  and  in  different  prisons,  O’Donovan  Ilossa  was  awarded  a very 
unusual  amount  of  prison  punishment  during  the  first  three  years  of  his  imprisonment. 
He  asserts,  and  is  substantially  borne  out  by  the  prison  recorcls,  that  he  lias  undergone 
123  days  of  bread-and-water  punishment  diet,  231  days  of  penal-class  diet  in  a darkened 
cell,  28  days  in  the  absolutely  dai-k  cell,  and  that  he  has  been,  in  all,  on  39  days  in 
handcuffs.  He  admits  that  he  acquired  a bad  prison  character,  but  he  attributes  the 
attitude  of  resistance  to  prison  discipline  which  he  assumed  to  the  manner  and  conduct  of 
the  authorities  towards  him.  It  is,  I think,  but  just  to  him  to  add  that  during  a long- 
period  when  he  was  almost  constantly  undergoing  report  and  punishment,  his  applf- 
cations  to  the  Governor  and  the  Secretary  of  State  show  him  to  have  been  frequently- 
asking  for  books  of  instruction.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  the  almost  continuous 
employment  of  bread-and-water  punishment  diet  in  the  case  of  O’Bonovan  Rossa  in  tlio 
months  of  May  and  June  1868,  did  not  prevent  him  from  committing  the  assault, 
already  referred  to,  on  the  Governor,  on  the  l6th  June,  that  the  Inmdcuffing  whicli 
followed  from  17th  June  to  2Uth  July  in  punishment  cell  did  not  prevent  hnn  when 
liberated  from  committing  a further  offence,  for  which  he  was  after  an  interval  of  two 
hours  and  a quarter  again  put  in  Handcuffs  for  two  days,  and  that  the  infliction  of 
28  days  bread-and-w’atcr  pnni-shment  diet,  carried  out  from  20th  July,  did  not  prevent 
him  from  committing  additional  offences,  for  which  he  was  further  reported,  and  tried  hy 
the  visiting  Director  in  October  1868.  The  marked  and  immediate  effect  of  the  few  ivcU 
chosen  words  of  Captain  Du  Cane,  accompanied  by  a total  remission  of  the  punishments 
undoubtedly  incurred  by  the  prisoner’s  conduct,  show  in  wcli-dcfinod  (contrast  the 
influence  of  moral  agency,  as  against  the  failure  of  long-continued  mcusiirc.s  of  coercion 
accompanied  with  a total  of  more  than  40  days  bread-and-water  diet,  spread  over  tlm 
period  from  May  1st  to  October  1868.  Since  the  interview  of  Captain  Du  Cane  with 
treason  felony  convict  J.  O’Donovan  Rossa  in  October  1868,  this  prisoner  has  on  only 
one  occasion  meurred  serious  report. 

I am  of  opinion  that  a more  discriminating  treatment  of  this  prisoner  by  some 
of  those  under  whose  authority  he  has  been  placed  would  have  been  in  all  proliability 
attended  with  more  satisfactory  results  as  to  his  prison  history.  But,  subject  to  whit 
has  been  already  specially  reported,  I have  to  observe  that  the  officials  referred  to  had 
no  alternative  open  to  them,  ns  their  first  duty  is  to  carry  out  the  ordinary  rules  'of 
discipline  in  regard  to  those  submitted  to  their  charge  by  superior  aiitliority.  -riie 
signal  failure  of  all  repressive  measures  in  this  case,  furnishes  a most  forcible  illustration 
ot  the  necessity  of  separating  prisoners  of  this  class  from  onliimry  criminals.  Such  a 
conspicuous  and  successful  defiance  of  discipline  is  in  itself  a scandal  of  prison  life  mid 
a most  dangerous  example  to  the  other  convicts.  As  the  consciousness  of  guilt  breaks 
the  spirit  of  the  ordinary  convict  committeil  for  a crime  wliich  involves  moral  tiirpitiidc 
and  all  the  more  readily  if  he  have  been,  ns  sometimes  happens,  a man  of  education  or 
position,  he  recognizes  at  once  and  submits  to  the  dictates  of  prison  discipline  But 
the  political  prisoneiv  purely  srich,  is,  on  the  contrary,  led  to  a higher  and  even 
saggerated  sense  of  hispositioii  by  confinement  in  association  with  ordinary  criminals. 
He  considers  that  h.s  sufi'eri.igs  ennoble  his  acts,  and  he  rebels  against  prison  rule 

in  nro  T H f V itself  fumishes  a cogent  argument 

m pi  oof  of  the  necessity  of  dealing  othenvise  than:  us  at  present  with  the  class  of 

Tprafly  alUed.”  Commission  ts  dready 

RoBEiiT  D.  Lyons. 

opinion  that_  more  frequent  and  strict  supervision  of  warders  in  diarirc  of 
refiactoi}  oi  mibecile  prisoners  js  required,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  unnecessavv  force 

offered  byacolivict  toS^ofilcerln 

Rohekt  D.  Lyons. 
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My  Lord,  London,  October  3i,  1870. 

I HAVE  tlic  honom-  to  trnnsmic  to  you  herewith  the  Memorandum  which, 
as  you  are  aware,  ou  occasion  of  signing  the  Keport  on  the  Treatment  of 
Treason-felony  Convicts  in  English  prisons,  I reserved  to  myself  the  right  of 
appending  to  it. 

It  was  with  great  regret  that  I found  myself  unable  to  concur  in  all  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  by  my  colleagues  on  the  Commission  ; but,  after  an  anxious 
and  impartial  reconsideration  of  the  whole  bearings  of  the  evidence  elicited 
during  our  investigation,  I have  felt  it  an  imperative  duty  to  place  upon  record 
my  dissent  from  those  recommendations  which  appear  to  me  either  to  imply 
uudeseiwed  censure  on  the  ordinary  management  of  convict  prisons,  or  to  be 
unnecessary  or  undesirable  in  the  treatment  of  ordinary  convicts. 

From  the  suggestion  made  in  the  final  paragraph  of  the  Report,  for  the  treat- 
ment of  convicts  of  the  treason-felony  class  altogether  apart  from  ordinary 
convicts,  I have  also  felt  compelled  to  dissent ; on  the  giuund  that,  although 
the  Qiode  of  carrying  out  the  sentences  passed  ou  criminals  is  a question  which 
must  necessarily  be  considered  by  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown,  the 
recommendation  of  such  a question  to  their  consideration  did  not  fall  within 
the  limits  of  our  Commission. 

I have  also  thought  it  necessary  to  supplement  the  statements  made  in  the 
Report  with  reference  to  the  specific  allegations  I'espectiug  the  treatment  of  the 
treason-felony  convicts,  by  a further  statement  of  some  additional  facts,  in 
contradiction  or  explanation  of  the  several  allegations,  which  appear  to  me 
essential  to  a due  vindication  of  the  truth. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lord, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  Headeam  Greenhow. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Devon, 

Chairman  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into 
the  Treatment  of  Treason-felony  Convicts 
in  English  Prisons. 


Memorandum. 


I have  signed  the  Report  on  the  treatment  of  treason-felony  convicts  in 
English  prisons, because  I agree  entirely  in  the  main  conclusions  set  forth  in  it; 
namely, 

1.  That  “ neither  in  the  [prison]  system  itself,  nor  in  its  ordinary  operation,  uepo«,  par.  so. 
“ due  regard  being  had  to  the  fact  that  convict  prisons  are  intended  to  be 

“ places  of  penal  discipline,  did  we  observe  anything  to  justify  charges  of 
“ unnecessary  severity  or  harshness,  or  a neglect  of  tlie  conditions  necessary  for 
“ the  due  preservation  of  health.” 

2.  That  “ after  a patient  and  minute  investigation,  we  do  not  find  any  ground  Report,  par.  20*. 
“ for  the  belief  that  the  treason-felony  prisoners  in  English  prisons  have,  as  a 

“ class,  been  subjected  to  any  exceptionally  severe  treatment,  or  have  suffered 
“ any  hardships  beyond  those  incidental  to  the  condition  of  a prisoner  sentenced 
“ to  penal  servitude.” 

3.  That  “it  appears  on  the  contrary,  from  the  evidence  of  prison  officers,  Report. 205. 

2«028,— I.  p] 
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confirmed  in  certain  cases  by  the  evidence  of  the  prisoners  themselves,  that 
the  prison  authorities  have  sanctioned  from  time  to  time  certain  relaxations 
‘ ol  convict  discipline  in  their  favour." 

To  the  first  of  these  general  conclusions,  however,  certain  qualification, s are 
appended,  in  several  of  which  I ara  unable  to  agree,  and  which  seem  to  me  very 
materially  to  lessen  its  weight.  Certain  suggestions  and  recoimiiciidiitioiis  are 
also  made  iii  the  Report,  in  which  I cannot  concur,  either  because  1 consider 
them  uncalled  for  by  the  circumstances,  or  else  because  they  refer  to  matters 
whmh  seem  to  me  beyond  the  province  of  the  Commission. 

The  second  of  these  conclusions  is  also,  I think,  deprived  of  its  due  force 
by  the  want,  in  the  Report,  of  that  clear  and  categorical  dealing  with  the  snccific 
allegations  respecting  the  treatment  of  the  trcasoii-fciony  prisoners,  which  tlic 
tenonr  of  our  mstinctions  seemed  to  me  to  require. 

I feel  bound,  therefore,  though  with  much  reluctance,  to  qu.alify  inv  signature 
of  the  report,  as  I reserved  to  myself  at  the  time  the  power  of  do?mr,  by 
subjoining  to  it  m this  Memorandum  an  e.\pression  of  my  dissent  from  some  of 
Its  minor  conclusions ; and,  also,  a further  statement  of  facts  in  relation  to 
several  of  the  allegratioiis  respecting  the  treatment  of  treason-felony  prisoners 
theRepOTr'  necessary  to  supplement  the  references  made  to  them  in 

Before  proceeding  to  particulars,  I think  it  due  to  my  colleagues  ou  the 
Commission  and  just  to  myself  to  explain,  that  after  diligently  workiiio-  with 
them  thioughout  the  whole  of  the  investigation,  and  repeatedly  statiug  my 
general  views  on  the  subject,  I was  compelled  by  unavoidable  cirraiustanfcs  to 
be  absent  from  several  of  the  meetings  held  for  the  coiLsiclcratioii  of  the  Honort 
and  was  thereby  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  pressing  my  obicctii  “s  “y  bv 
day,  whilst  the  details  were  being  discussed  ejections,  u.ry  by 

First,  then,  as  regards  some  of  the  qualifications  wliicii  arc  appended  to  tiic 

m quantity  for  the  maintenance  of  health,  except  at  IfertlmiitXircImyfe 

mTef  and  whore  the  medical  officci-  Mr 

Blaker,  and  Mr.  gover,  the  medical  officer  of  Millbank  piisoii,  who  was  s cut  re 
Portland  to  make  a special  inquiry  into  the  snliject,  agrc^cd  in  stating  tint  thev 
consider  a slight  increase  of  diet  desirable.  Still  less,  in  my  opS™  waf 

that,  with  the.  exception  of  mere 
accidents  such  as  occui-  m all  establishments,  Ihe  food  supplied  ni  the  convict 
piisons  IS  ever  otherwise  than  wholesome  and  good  of  its  kind.  The  bread  in  ail 
the  piisons  visited  by  the  Coiiimissioners,  was  fully  equal  in  quality  ami  manii 
factnre  othe  best  seconds  bread  supplied  by  ba\eLo  the’pubi , Se^ 
was,  without  exception,  highly  nutritious  ; and  the  food  of  all  kinds  uinlergoes 
Sr  7“'*'  with  that  bestowed  ou  the  food  supiilfcd  to 

other  laige  public  institutions,  or  to  soldiers  in  the  army,  and  is  certaiiil  , „r 

abo„Z“'’w*i”  dietZainZby  ^ 

abouieis,  ^ We  also^  found  the  infirmary  diet  good,  plentiful,  and  Lll  cooked 
in  every  prison  we  visited.  or  , nu  vvcii  cooked 

In  these  circumstances,  I feel  obliged  to  dissent  from  the  sovn-al  j 

tipns  in  the  Report  for  the  issue  ff  hot  rations  Zs^daZt  all 

frequent  and  direct  supervision  of  articlea^of  diet 
the  establishment  of  separate  infirmary  kitcheL  as  uncallprl  f®’ 

as  implying  reflections  upon  the  preseZsvsZ  of 
justified  in  my  view  by  any  facts  brOTglit  to  mir  knowleZe 

res^elZ  “hi  “ 

prisoners  are  employed  on  public  works  tended  iii\wv™°™^  prisons,  where  the 

reasonable  precaution  is  taken  to  nrevmt  tbo  c ” ^ sj’”"'  that  every 

2920.  imposed  upon  them.  On  recention  at  evo“  suflenng  from  the  labour 

exLinatioi  before  being  se  to  ti  af^^^^  “ 

nature  of  the  work  thlZre  to determines  the 
for  hard  labour  or  for  «posme  Zuut  to  Zt  ^ as  he  finds  unfit 

who,  after  having  been  pu't  to  llZ  CllSm”  S^flr 
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application  to  the  medical  officer  re-examined  and  removed  to  lighter  labour  or 
to  hospital,  as  their  case  may  require.  That,  occasionally,  prisoners  ■who  do  not 
apply  to  the  medical  officer  may  continue  at  labour  for  which  they  are  unfit, 
until  their  suffering  becomes  evident,  is  quite  possible ; and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  prisoners  may  apply  for  release  from  labour  on  grounds  which  the  medical 
officer  deems  insufficient,  is  of  course  equally  liable  to  occur ; but,  on  the  whole, 
it  appeared  to  me  amply  proved  that  prisoners  are  relieved  from  hard  labour  or 
admitted  into  hospital  whenever  due  cause  is  shown,  and  often  for  causes  and 
ailments  so  slight  that  free  workmen  would  disregard  them  altogether. 

I see,  therefore,  no  sufficient  grounds  for  the  recommendations  made  in  the 
Report  for  the  periodical  weighing,  and  more  frequent  medical  inspection,  ;of 
those  prisoners  who  are  not  on  the  sick  list,  and  have  not  complained  to  the 
medical  officer.  I'he  caiTying  out  of  these  measures  would  necessitate  a con- 
siderable increase  of  fhe  medical  staff  of  the  convict  prisons,  ■v.’hich  I am  of 
opinion,  if  efficiently  officered,  is  adequate  to  the  reasonable  requirements  of 
the  convicts,  who  have,  as  a rule,  more  careful  and  regular  medical  attendance, 
whenever  they  need  it,  than  any  class  whatever  of  working  men  on  the  outside 
of  prison  walls. 

Discipline Entertaining,  as  I do,  very  strongly  the  opinions  expressed  in 

the  Report  respecting  the  injurious  effects  to  health  from  prolonged  bread  and 
water,  or  penal  class  diet ; and  feeling,  even  more  strongly  than  is  expressed  in 
the  Report,  the  desirability  of  abolishing  confinement  in  absolutely  dark  cells, 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  a most  unequal  and  to  some  temperaments  even  a 
dangerous  punishment;  I am,  nevertheless,  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  retaining 
in  the  power  of  the  prison  authorities  means  of  punishment  sufficient  to  control 
refractory  prisoners. 

I camiot,  therefore,  concur  in  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  Report,  that 
the  prohibition  of  w'ritiug  and  receiA'ing  letters,  and  of  attendance  at  church, 
for  prisoners  under  punishment,  should  be  removed  or  relaxed ; inasmuch  as 
the  prison  authorities  would  be  thereby  deprived  of  means  of  punishment  which, 
■whilst  they  may  be  expected  to  have  a powerful  influence  on  the  f(^lings  of 
the  convicts,  are  the  least  likely  of  any  to  affect  their  health  injuriously. 
Neither  am  I of  opinion  that  the  restrictions  now  imposed  on  the  writing  and 
receipt  of  letters  by  the  convicts  generally  could  be  materially  relaxed  without 
pi-ejudice  to  discipline.  According  to  the  regulations  at  present  iu  force,  it  is 
iu  the  power  of  every  convict  to  earn  for  himself  the  privilege  of  writing  and 
recci^■ing•  letters,  and  receiving  visits  move  frequently,  by  conducting  himself 
■well  enough  to  obtain  promotion  into  a higher  class  ; so  that  the  granting  any 
considerable  increase  of  these  privileges  to  all  convicts  indiscriminately  ■would 
take  away  one  of  the  strongest  inducements  to  good  conduct  that  can  be  held 
out  by  the  prison  authorities. 

Secondly,  as  regards  the  specific  allegations  respecting  the  treatment  of  the 
treason-felony  convicts  in  English  prisons,  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Commission. 

These  are  mainly  comprised  in  an  unsigned  memorial,  dated  March  1870, 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  but  published  in 
the  Irish  papers  with  the  signatures  of  Letitia  Luby  and  Catherine  Mulcahy; 
and  professing  to  be  based  on  several  declarations  on  oath,  made  by  released 
prisoners  and  others,  which  were  sent  to  the  Home  Secretary  with  the  memorial, 
and  together  with  it  were  placed  by  him  in  the  bands  of  the  Commissioners. 

The  memorial  contains  thirteen  so-called  specific  allegations,  of  which  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  eighth  refer  to  the  treatment  of  released  prisoners, 
into  whose  cases  the  Commission  did  not-  consider  it  to  be  within  their  province 
to  attempt  any  inquiry.  The  twelfth  allegation  has  reference  to  a prisoner  whose 
name  does  not  appear  on  the  list  of  treason-felony  convicts  in  English  prisons 
supplied  to  the  Commission. 

With  the  remainder  of  the  thirteen  specific  allegations  I propose  to  deal 
seriatim. 

The_/7's^  and  fifth  allegations  refer  to  the  treatment  of  the  treason- felony 
convict  Denis  Downing  Mulcahy,  now  in  Woking  prison.  In  them  it  is  stated 
in  substance : 

1.  That  Mulcahy  has  constantly  suffered  iu  health  from  the  bad  quality  of 
the  prison  diet,  and  indeed  has  constantly  been  unable  to  use  it. 
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tion  at  Millbaiik  in  Jaimarv  IS(57  1?  7 ' .i  . . ‘ ™“P- 

matter  ot  his  trial  and  ha.i  been  moved  in  allLe  times;  h is  dSdUmI 
th-  haiass  of  mind  and  body  noccssarilv  caused  bu  fbp’^^  * t 

prison,  and  by  anxiety  as  to  the  .-esuirof  X 1 ,v  ^7  r ’ “f 

had  a large  share  in  the  loss  of  flesh  sustainrf 

Mu“icah;Xs’:m“peM 

to  draw  heavy  carts  by  -neans  of  a eoll.r  7 

that  whilst  so  labouring,  he  was  suffering  frmu  heinorrlniXoAl  riumr^' 

The  facts  .„  the  matter  of  these  allegatio.is  arc  that  Mule.  “ 
admitted  to  Dartmoor  prison  imtil  the  8th  of  l-’chruarv  ISfiy  Xf  was  not 
very  short  time  only  etnoloved  with  f-bp  nr<i:>Tav„  • ^ "as  for  a 

It  is  true  that  cart/contfiiiCtones  t “mw^b  nX  eo  “vie int  « "X" 

pXh.x:n:^;;„r’'MXr'  ‘^7”x‘Sol;Va  sSg: 

after  his  arriv^al  at  iXnrX  achiSrteS^  i"' 

which  he  harl  then  no  symptoms,  but  for  an  abrasion ’„f 
that  w.as  cured  he  was  nut  into  the  llelti'i  ^ of  the  heel;  and  when 

tinit 

ineiit  has  been  made  in  his  food.  “ “ ’ “ ““  improvc- 

exmiSSXm  Xrr  Tr  T ‘"“’’V 

Ho  was  .again  e-areXyXaSwfclstlf'M^^?^^^^^^^^^^^ 

odicer  of  that  prison;  who  states  th'ir  hp  Phnn?!  ’ l7-  ^ <JOver,  the  medical 
After  the  occurrence  of  his  spitting  blood  at  Dartmoor  nitf*^  “'"'a.®  with  his  chest, 
to  the  appearance  of  streaks  blLd  in  X situX^^  “''f 

on  the  recommendation  of  the  medical  officer  wrote’  , thriWtos  ’ft 
Prisons,  requesting  that  he  should  bo  removed  as  tl,  ’ c hiiif  nf!  ,t  ' 

With  him  ; and  he  was,  in  consennpnpp  fr..ncs4V...  i”  ,.i  »>  glit  not  agree 

good  general  Lith.  NeveXless  ’propJX 

cod  liver  Oil  and  quinine,  were  dnl  v fi/lni:n;of,s,.c  i ' bis  pic,sumcd  case, 
chief  medical  officer  of  Wokina  i^^ison  undpt  wl  a?'\  the 

during  his  three  years  resXicXthmXStif  fX”'’ 
had  any  traces  of  blood-spitting  during ’the  whole  f’f  i^'° 

been  examined  on  several  occusioas.  wifh  the  resillt  orfi’nd  ,tr  il 

and  free  from  any  evidence  whatever  of  nhthisis  Dr  n?  ’ u'li  ^ 

also  state  that  the  prisoner  has  suffered '’at  tim^  f ' Hr.  Wilson 

slight  dyspepsia  and  neuralgia,  for  which  he  has  bf 

kept  there,  as  Dr.  CampbeR  Xw  mto  hospital  and 

him  the  advantage  of  tL  change  to  hi, -mary  itt  S'™ 

handsXlthlSXdXoisiX;?'’™™  P'--" 

weia“  t “XSutn  iTeS’inihi’T'"'’ 

of  testimony  was  in  favour  of  this  statement  heXf’  ‘P  P'^^P^'Icraoce 
that  the  manacles  were  alwavs  taken  off  of  • f coriect  one;  excepting 
front  during  meal  tLes  f night  and  removed  from  back  to 

‘didi^'t  tp^eatr^ 

tnteiHional  on  their  part,  but  to  have ‘been  a lapse  couse'queliTon  the  'rsunder- 
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standing  of  verbal  instructions.  The  governor  of  the  prison,  Captain  Powell,  11,074-81, 12, 5i*-js, 

on  his  return  from  a three  days’  absence,  immediately  following  the  gross_assault 

upon  himself  which  caused  O’ Donovan  Rossa  to  be  pat  in  handcuffs,  abstained 

from  visiting  and  taking  control  of  the  prisoner  whilst  he  was  awaiting  his  io,908-Ti!,  10.0-9. 

sentence  of  punishment  from  the  Directors  for  that  offence.  Captain  Harvey, 

the  deputy  governor,  who  gave  over  charge  of  the  prisoners  on  the  return  of  12.342, 12, -.51. 

his  superior  officer,  did  iiot’consider  that  he  was  any  longer  responsible  for  the 

treatment  of  O'Doiiovau  Rossa.  Consequently  the  warders,  receiving  no 

countermand  of  the'original  ordei',  continued  to  apply  the  handcuffs  behind  in  7jo«-8. 

accordance  with  it  during  the  time  stated.  In  truth.  O’ Donovan  Rossa  s 

language  and  conduct  throughout  his  prison  course,  previous  to  his  assault  upon 

Governor  Powell,  had  been  so  exceptionally  violent  and  insubordinate,  and  had  8323-m.  ssai, 

made  him  appear  so  intractable  and  mischievous  a prisoner,  that  the  warders  i..,  .8-9. 

may  perhaps,  not  unnaturally,  have  taken  for  granted  as  intentional  any 

measure  which  would  keep  him  quiet  without  doing'  him  harm.  He  had  on 

numerous  occasions  resisted  the  officers,  and  once,  after  breaking  his  ccll-pot, 

had  put  the  pieces  in  a towel,  so  as  to  make  it  into  a weapon  of  defence,  with  9=3^-  »5T4, 

which  be  threatened  the  first  person  who  entered  bis  cell.  He  had  at  different  ' 

times  broken  his  utensils  or  furniture,  and  even  the  wails  or  door  of  his  cell,  and  Efi4i,  10,029. 

for  several  weeks  before  the  day  on  which  lie  committed  the  assault  upon  i>V)34-fi,  12.780-1. 

Governor  Powell,  by  throwing  over  him  the  contents  of  his  chamber-vessel,  he  7033-4, 10, 948. 

had  been  almost  constantly  under  report  or  punishment  for  breaches  of  prison  8J82-92. 

rules,  or  wilful  damage  of  prison  property.  On  the  other  band,  it  is  but  justice 

to  O’Donovan  Rossa  to  state,  that  subsequent  to  the  period  in  question,  up  to 

the  time  of  the  investigation  of  his  case  by  the  Commission,  his  conduct  had 

been  good  ; and,  that  his  honesty  in  admitting  to  us  most  of  his  prison  offences,  4;)2i. 

and  his  anxiety  not  to  overstate  what  he  considered  his  prison  grievances, 

made  a very  favourable  impression.  Indeed,  from  what  I saw  of  him,  I fully 

believe  that  for  a certain  period  he  was  in  a state  of  ungovernable  excitement, 

in  which  lie  committed  acts,  of  which,  as  he  himself  said,  he  v.'ould  at  no  other 

time  have  believed  himself  capable.  _ ^ _ sss.'. 

The  seventh  allegation  affirms  that  the  medical  officers  of  the  convict  prisons 
systematically  neglect  their  duties  towaixls  the  treason-felony  prisoners,  take  no 
notice  of  their  beiug  unable  to  use  the  food,  and  when  applied  to  by  the 
prisoners,  accuse  them  of  shamming. 

So  far  is  this  from  being  in  accordance  with  the  truth  that  it  was  clearly 
established,  by  the  evidence  taken  during  our  investigation,  that  the  medical 
officers,  generally,  had  paid  special  attention  to  the  complaints  of  the  treason- 
felony  prisoners,  on  the  understanding,  as  several  of  them  stated  before  the  n,3c).>-7, 11,468-73. 
Commissioners,  that  these  prisoners  were  to  be  treated  with  consideration,  .lii 
consequence  of  this  understanding  they  have,  as  a class,  been  allowed  changes 
of  food  and  labour,  have  been  kept  in  hospital,  and  recommended  for  removal  106-1.3.0449-77. 
from  one  prison  to  another  on  the  score  of  health,  on  slighter  gi'ounds  than  11,494-oic. 
would  have  procured  the  same  indulgences  for  any  ordiuary  prisoners. 

The  ninth  allegation  asserts  that  Rickard  Burke  has  been  driven  mad  by 
inability  to  use  the  food  in  Chatham  prison,  and  by  careless  medical  treatment. 

That  llickai’d  Burke  is  now,  and  has  been  for  a length  of  time  not  easy  to  is,29n-v 
determine,  of  unsound  mind,  seems  to  be  clearly  established;  but  there  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence  to  show'  that  his  menial  derangement  is  traceable  in  any 
way  either  to  his  food  or  medical  treatment  in  prison.  The  medical  officer 
of  Millbank,  the  first  convict  prison  into  which  he  was  received,  and  in  which 
he  only  stayed  sixteen  days,  states  in  his  evidence  that  he  always  found  Burke 
■writing,  and  so  absorbed  in  thought  that  he  scarcely  noticed  his  entrance  ; and 
adds,  that  his  manner  -was  somewhat  impatient  as  well  as  absent.  In  Chatham 
prison  he  refused  his  food  because  he  was  under  the  delusions,  first,  that  it  15,994-5,15,9971 
produced  3vorms ; and  latterly,  that  it  was  poisoned.  He  also  refused  his  ’<5, 030. 
medicine  under  the  morbid  idea  that  it  contained  bi-chloride  of  mercury.  These  3.839,  i5,99s-5, 
were  not  perhaps  at  the  time  sufficient  grounds  on  which  to  question  the  man’s 
sanity ; but,  viewed  by  the  light  of  the  subsequent  progress  of  Rickard  Barkers 
case,  the  evidence,  so  far  as  it  goes,  points  in  luy  opinion  to  the  fact  of  his 
having  manifested  symptoms  of  incipient  insanity  from  a very  early  period  of  his 
imprisonment.  _ _ . 

W'ith  regard  to  the  medical  treatment  of  Rickard  Burke,  it  appears  that, _ in 
addition  to  the  attendance  of  the  ordiuary  medical  officers  of  the  prisons  in  which 
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~ trs  - ••  "^i.'Waaw 

- «- 
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.ti;no  that  Power  ^ ‘ , 

neck,  and  beloiia-s  to  , 777^ ‘b?  ®nar  of  an  old  ,,|,,,.5  “ “ "hvionsly  „f,, 

yet,  in  fact,  the  K„  ^“1.  fcni,,.,  having  ‘>7  right  .ride  7f  tl.e 

become  devclope/  Thr,7^J?b  seemed  to  itithc'ite  in,e  “'at  disciwi 

to  reporting  him  as  in  f .'f officers  under  »n?,  Pbthisis  have  not 

Lr-  Campbell  of  ’WokiniF^'l'^  Iiealth,  jmei  fl.g„  cmicui’ 

™9ht  renders  it  eyidenUhat I-  “"gs.  La.sti’y  ,1,!™®  «',c  conclnsion 

uring  the  period  of  his  deto^'“  b™ ‘b  has  improwd  ™i|b"!‘,’“°’'“  hiere,Tsiiig 
as  successfnl  as  could  welltyfr’  <^bat  h”s  SlS  t’’  '>«'^c“<™tcd 

H.tot  allegation To, ■to!Mb':  oase  had  l,o  t ''««  l.cei. 


as  successful  as  could  wSlT“7°®'  that'hTm'i-Tb'"'  '' 

The  thirteenth  alfevatioT™  ‘be  case  had  K‘“  ‘''oa‘me'it  lias 
Halpin,  now  at  Oh«,£  ‘ that  O'C^  ,?  been  at  Ii  berty 

tbatO’Conuelfs^S  “t 

been  completely  shattcml  a„  , T' 

la  lubouring  und( 
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heart  disease  5 that  Devoy’s  health  has  become  visibly  impaired,  and  he  has 
had  frequent  fainting  fits;  and  that  M‘Clure  has  also  suffered  in  health  and  is 
subject  to  fainting  fits. 

These  fom-  prisoners,  like  many  of  the  others,  persistently  refused  to  make  anv 
statements  to  the  Commissioners  regarding  their  health  or  treatment ; but  from 
their  aspect,  from  the  statistics  of  their  weights,  and  from  the  reports  of  the 
medical  officer,  it  appears  that  two  of  them,  viz.,  Devoj  and  Halpiu,  are  and 
have  been  in  good  health  and  have  gained  in  weight  during  their  imprisonment, 
whilst  the  two  others,  viz.,  O’Connell  and  M‘Clui*e,  have  been  delicate,  weakly 
men  throughout  their  imprisonment,  and  have  progressively  lost  weight. 

Charles  Underwood  O’Connell,  when  at  Portland  in  1866-8,  was  noted  as  in 
tolerable  health,  with  possibly  slight  aortic  disease  (?),  but  was  never  in 
hospital.  Later,  when  he  was  at  Millbank,  Mr.  Cover  found  no  evidence  of 
organic  disease,  but  great  nervous  debility  and  dyspepsia,  for  which  he  was  put 
on  hospital  diet  and  excused  from  hard  work  diiriug  nine  out  of  his  ten  months’ 
stay  there.  In  March  I869,  he  was  transferred  to  Chatham,  where  be  has 
never  been  put  to  out-door  labour,  but  has  only  gone  through  the  form  of 
mending  stockings,  and  has  had  his  diet  frequently  changed.  Taking  into 
consideration,  however,  all  the  facts  of  this  prisoner's  case,  viz.,  that  he  has 
always  been  a delicate  and  nervous  man  and  has  now  palpitation  of  the  heart 
and  extreme  nervous  tremour,  and  is  moreover  progressively  losing  weight,  I am 
of  opinion  that  he  i-eally  is  in  failing  health,  and  that  in  a man  of'  his  physical 
temperament  such  failure  may  be  partly  due  to  mental  excitement  and  anxiety 
connected  with  his  imprisonment. 

John  Devoy  has  not  been  in  bad  health  at  any  time  duidng  his  imprisonment. 
At  Portland  he  was  never  in  hospital.  At  Millbank  Mr.  Cover  states  that  he 
took  him  off  penal  diet,  not  that  he  was  suffeiing  fr-oin  it,  but  that,  on  account 
of  his  being  a treason-felony  prisoner,  he  wished  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
injury  to  his  constitution.  At  Chatham,  where  he  has  been  since  March  I869, 
he  has  never  been  put  to  hard  labour,  though  he  has  been  in  good  health, 
retjuiring  no  medical  treatment.  He  has  had  no  fainting  fits.  On  reception  at 
Millbank  in  1867  he  weighed  140  pounds,  whilst  on  May  12tb,  1870,  his 
weight  was  146|  pounds. 

John  M'Clure,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  medical  officer  at  Chatham, 
has  had  only  a single  fainting  fit,  from  which  he  recovered  almost  immediately  ; 
it  occurred  on  May  3rd,  1 869,  in  very  hot  weather.  He  has  been  occasionally 
in  the  infirmary,  but  b ■ •)  requ'red  very  little  medical  treatment,  though  he  has 
frequently  refused  the  food.  1 le  has  never  been  put  to  hard  labour  at  Chatham.- 
Mr.  Cover,  of  Millbank  prison,  states  that  he  took  him  off  penal  diet  on  the 
same  grounds  as  Devoy.  He  is  obviously  a man  of  weakly  constitution,  and 
has  gradually  lost  weight  during-  his  three  years’  imprisonment  to  the  extent  of 
17  pounds. 

William  Halpin  has  suffered  from  no  ailment,  but  a slight  chronic  cough,  to 
which  he  had  been  subject  for  several  years.  He  was  in  good  health  whilst  at 
Millbank,  only  once  requiring  a dose  of  ordinary  aperient  medicine.  At 
Chatham  he  has  frequently  complained  of  the  food  and  refused  to  work,  but  he 
has  steadily  increased  in  weight,  gaining  17  pounds  between  November  1867, 
when  he  was  received  at  Mill'Dank,  and  May  1870,  when  he  was  last  weighed 
at  Chatham. 

I have  thus  gone  through  the  specific  allegations  in  the  memorial,  and  have, 
I think,  made  it  evident  that,  whilst  many  of  them  have  no  foundation  in  the 
real  facts  of  the  case,  others  groundlessly  attribute  the  facts  which  really  exist 
to  the  neglect  or  cruelty  of  the  prison  authorities ; as  if  the  condition  of  penal 
8ervitude_  were  the  one  condition  of  life  in  which  mental  and  bodily  health 
cannot  fail  from  natural  causes. 

Besides  the  above  allegations  made  on  behalf  of  the  treason-felony  prisoners, 
the  Commission  investigated  the  allegations  of  ill-treatment  in  prison,  made  by 
a few  of  the  treason-felony  prisoners  themselves  ; the  larger  number  of  them, 
however,  having  finally  declined  to  make  any  statements,  notwithstanding  the 
extraordinary  facilities  granted  to  them  for  getting  up  their  cases. 

The  allegations  made  by  different  prisoners  included  complaints  of  the  diet, 
clothing,  labour,  medical  attendance,  discipline,  and  in  fact  of  every  arrangement 
- connected  with  the  prisons  in  which  the^  have  been  located.  Most  of  these 
complaints  have  been  fully  dealt  with  m the  report,  or  in  the  suopleraentary 
E 4 
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40  :uEjron.AKDUM  bv  mi.  cniijENnow. 

statements  I have  felt  bound  to  make  ; but  there  is  one  complaint,  which  Ins 
been  the  subject  of  much  animadversion,  on  which  it  seems  to  mo  that  a clearer 
explanation  is  desirable. 

In  the  matter  of  clothing  it  was  alleged  that  the  treason-felony  convicts  on 
their  arrival  at  Peutonvillo,  were  deprived  of  the  flannels  they  had 'brought  with 
them  from  Momitjoy  prison;  and  that,  alihough  their  arrival  was  in  mid-winter 
they  were  not  supplied  with  others,  to  the  great  detriment  of  their  health. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  arc  these.  Por  obvious  reasons  prison  rules  require 
that  the  clothing  belonging- to  one  prison  should  not  be  retained  by  prisoners 
transferred  to  another;  and,  therefore,  on  the  arrival  of  the  treason-feloiiv 
prisoners  at  1 eiitoiivillc  prison,  their  Momitjoy  clothing,  which  included  flannels 
was  necessarily  exchanged  for  Pentonville  clothing.  But  at  Pentonville  prison’ 
whicli  IS  constantly  warmed  during  the  winter  and  the  teinpevature  kept  up  to 
a fixed  imn, mum,  flannels  formed  no  part  of  the  ordinary  prison  dress  and 
were  only  supplied  on  the  recommendation  of  the  medical  officer.  Consequently 
It  IS  true  that,  on  the  first  mght  of  their  arrival,  none  of  the  treason^Ioiiy 
prisoners  got  flannels;  hut,  on  the  following  day  Bryan  Dillon,  a deformed  and 
weaHy  man,  was  supplied  with  them  ; Roantrec  and  Mulcahy  obtained  them  on 

fourth  day  after  their  arrival.  Mulcahy  also  on  application  getting  an  extra 
iiig  at  night ; and  out  of  eight  treason-felony  prisoners  included  in  our  inquiry 
who  had  been  located  at  Pentonville,  six  were  sooner  or  later,  as  they  appeare^d 
to  require  it,  supplied  with  flannels  on  the  recommendation  of  the  medical  officer 
N(ir  was  It  substantiated  that  any  one  of  the  prisoners  had  really  been  injured 
m health  by  the  deprivation.  • 

In  conclusion  I feel  compelled  to  state  that  1 am  unable  to  concur  with  mv 
colleagues  on  the  Commission  in  the  suggestion  made  in  the  final  paragraph  of 
the  Report,  for  the  setting  apart,  from  time  to  time,  of  a detached  Mrtion  of 
some  con-vict  prison  for  the  reception  of  prisoners  of  the  treason-felony  class 
As  IS  stated  m the  paragraph  itself,  no  such  question  was  comprised  in  the 
subjects  refen-ed  to  us  for  inquiry,  and  1 cannot  but  regard  it  as  beyoml  the 
proviuce  of  the  Commission  to  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  Her  Maicstv's 
(rovernment  a measure  mi-olving  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  virtual  establishment 
oi  a special  prison  for  prisoners  of  the  class  of  the  treason-felony  convicts, 

-1^.  Headlam  Grmbnhow. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

CoBEBSPONDENCE  with  Mr.  BuTT,  Q.C.,  aod  Mr.  Nolan. 


No.  1. 

Amnesty  Association  Rooms,  Mechanics’  Institute, 
My  Lokd  Dublin,  May  21. 

I HAVE  the  lionourto  enclose  to  your  lordship  copies 
of  a letter  addressed  by  me  to  Mr.  Bruce  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Amnesty  Association  of  Ireland,  and  of 
the  reply. 

I have  laid  these  letters  before  the  Committee,  and  am 
desired  by  them  to  express  an  earnest  desire  that  your  lord- 
ship will  accede  to  their  request  conveyed  in  their  letter  to 
Mr.  Bruce. 

They  liave  forborne  addressing  the  Commission  until 
they  had  a further  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  feelings 
of  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  political  prisonere.  They 
are  now  able  to  say  on  their  part  that  the  feeling  is  unii’crsal 
tiiat  the  imiuivy  null  not  othenvise  be  satisfactory. 

I’his  sentiment  is  very  sti-ongly  entertained  by  the  ladies’ 
committee,  composed  of  ladies  principally  the  immediate 
relatives  of  tiie  jiriaoners,  for  tlie  purpose  of  administering 
to  the  wants  of  the  wives  and  families  of  those  imprisoned, 

The  Committee  of  the  Amnesty  Association  feel  confi- 
dent that  it  would  be  the  wish  of  your  lordship  and  your 
brother  Commissioners  that  the  investigation  should  mn 
only  elicit  the  entire  truth,  but  that  its  results  nhouUi 
satisfy  the  public  that  it  has  done  so.  The  Committee  may 
refer  to  the  result  of  former  inquiries  and  to  the  necessity 
of  the  appointment  of  the  present  Commission  os  an  evi- 
dence of  the  proof  of  the  failure  of  past  investigations  to 
attain  their  ends. 

They  think  they  could  easily  show  that  a failure  has  been 
caused  by  the  u’ant  of  some  person  representing  the  parties 
most  interested  in  the  inquiry  to  attend  and  take  ]iart  in 
the  investigation. 

The  Committee  heliei’e  they  are  in  the  possession  effects 
relative  to  the  treatment  of  the  political  prisoners  which 
in  the  interest  of  justice  they  think  it  onlj’  fair  to  fully 
investigate. 

Hoping  that  your  lordship  will  accede  to  the  proposal, 
and  requesting  the  favour  of  an  early  reply, 

I liave,  Sic. 

The  Right  Hon.  .1.  Nolan, 

The  Earl  of  Devon.  Hon.  Secretary. 


Enclosure  No.  !. 

Copy. 

Amnesty  Association  Rooms,  Mechanics’  Institute, 
Sm,  Dublin,  May  7,  1870. 

I HAVE  been  requested  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Amnesty  Association,  both  on  their  behalf  and  on  behalf  of 
the  friends  of  the  Irish  political  prisoners,  to  address  you 
n relation  to  the  proposed  inqiiiiy  into  their  treatment. 
The  public  papei-s  have  informed  ns  that  the  Government 
instead  of  assenting  to  Mr.  Callao’s  motion  for  a Select 
Committee  have  resolved  on  Iiolding  an  inquiry  by  com- 
mission. The  inquiiy  would  certainly  be  more  satisfactory 
if  the  friends  of  the  prisoners  alleged  to  have  been  ill-ti'eated 
were  permitted  to  talee  part  in  it.  With  this  view  we  take 
the  liberty  of  asking  that  the  investigation  of  the  Commis- 
sioners should  be  attended  by  some  person  on  behalf  of  the 
friends  of  the  prisoners,  who  will  he  permitted  to  offer 
evidence  and  put  questions  to  the  witnesses  who  may  be 
examined.  We  have  no  difficulty  in  assuring  yoti  that  if 
this  suggestion  be  adopted  the  friepds  of  the  prisoners  wall 
select  a person  who  will  be  unobjectionable,  and  whose 
intervention  will  have  no  other  object  than  that  of  eliciting 
the  whole  truth. 

Requesting  the  honour  of  a reply  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience, 

I am,  &c. 

The  Right  Hon.  J.  Nolan, 

The  Home  Secretary.  Hon.  Secretary. 


Enclosure  No.  2. 

69,403. 

Copy. 

Sir,  WhitehoB,  May  11,  1870. 

I AM  directed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Bruce  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  7th  inst.  requesting,  by 
desire  of  the  Dublin  Amnesty  Association,  that  the  investi- 
gation of  the  Commissioners  apjKiinted  to  inquire  into  the 
treatment  of  the  Irish  political  prisoners  may  be  attended 


by  some  'person  on  behalf  of  the  friends  of  the  prisoners, 
who  will  be  permitted  to  offer  evidence  and  put  questions 
to  the  witnesses  who  may  be  examined  j and  I am  to  ac- 
quaint you,  in  reply,  that  the  geutlcmen  who  have  been 
appointed  to  coniluct  this  inquiry  will  have  full  power  to 
investigate  the  questions  submitted  to  them  by  the  means 
they  consider  most  effectual  for  eliciting  the  truth,  and 
that  your  application  should  be  addressed  to  the  Earl  of 
Devon,  who  will  preside  as  chairman  at  the  inquiry. 

I am,  &c. 

.1.  Nolan,  Esq.  A.  ,1.  0.  Liddell. 


No.  2. 

3, 1’arliameut  Street,  London,  S.W., 
Sir,  May  28,  1870. 

1 AM  directed  by  the  Commissioners  wJio  have  been 
apjiointed  to  incp.iire  into  the  treatment  in  convict  prisons 
in  England  of  prisoners  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude 
for  the  crime  of  ti-eason-felony,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  21st  inst.,  with  its  enclosures.  Tou 
i-eciuest  that  during  the  inquiiy  some  person  ou  belnilf  of 
the  friends  of  the  prisoners  mav  be  permitted  to  be  present, 
fertile  purpose  of  offering  evidence  and  putting  questions 
to  the  witnesses  who  may  be  examined,  'llie  Commis- 
sioners have  given  to  this  proposal  fuU  and  careful  coiiside- 
i-ation,  but  they  are  of  opinion  that  under  the  ch'cnmstances 
it  would  not  tend  to  jiromote  the  due  investigation  of  the 
important  auliject  entrusted  to  them  if  they  were  to  accede 
to  it.  At  the  same  time  I am  instnictecl  to  add,  that  ns  it 
is  the  desire  and  intention  of  the  Commissioners  to  elicit 
the  whole  truth,  and  to  avail  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
all  means  in  their  power,  they  will  lie  ready  to  receive  from 
the  friends  of  the  prisoners,  or  any  jierson  acting  on  their 
behalf,  any  statement  in  writing  which  it  may  lie  wished  to 
submit  to  them.  I am  further  directed  to  state  that  if  it 
be  desired  by  the  friends  of  the  pri.soiiers  to  tender  any 
witnesses  for  examination,  the  names  of  such  jiroposed 
witne.sses,  with  any  explanatory  statement  sufficient  to  indi- 
cate the  points  in  regard  to  which  it  is  wished  that  they 
should  be  examined,  should  be  forwarded  to  this  office. 
The  Commissioners  will  then,  if  such  proposed  eviilence 
ajipeav  likely  to  be  in  any  way  material,  give  lull  opportunity 
for  its  production.  lam  instructed,  in  conclusion,  to  in- 
form you  that  care  will  be  taken  to  give  due  notice  to  caoli 
prisoner  a reasonable  time  before  bis  examination,  and  so 
to  conduct  such  examination  as  to  enable  each  man  to  give 
bis  [[evidence  in  the  most  free,  full,  and  unconditional 
manner. 

I am,  &c. 

W.  Spencer  Ollivant, 

J.  Nolan.  Esq.  Secretary,  &c. 


No.  3. 

Amnesty  Association  Rooms,  Mechanics’  Institute, 
Sib,  Dublin,  June  1,  1870. 

I HAVE  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  28th  inst,,  and  I am  desired  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Amnesty  Association  to  express  their  regret  at  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Commissioners  to  refuse  the  request  made  by 
them  on  behalf  of  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  political 
prisonere. 

As  it  is  of  importance  that  there  should  be  no  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  nature  of  their  request,  the  Committee 
beg  to  repeat  their  proposal. 

It  is  that  some  gentleman  of  unexceptionable  character 
and  position,  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners, 
should  be  peimitted  to  be  present  at  the  inquiry,  to  put 
questions  to  the  witnesses,  and  to  suggest  to  the  Commis- 
sioners cases  to  be  inquired  into,  and  the  names  of  witnesses 
to  be  called  i this  interference,  of  course,  to  be  in  all  re- 
spects subje^  to  the  control  and  discretion  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

With  every  respect  for  the  high  chai'aoter  and  justice  of 
the  Commissioners,  the  Committee  do  not  believe  that  even 
their  character  wiR  give  weight  to  the  result  of  an  investi- 
gation conducted  in  secret  and  without  the  assistance  whiclr 
is  generully  thought  essential  to  a fair  inquiry,  and  invite 
no  person  who  can  be  considered  a free  agent  to  press  the 
complaints  of  prisonere  against  officials  who  hold  over 
them  a power  almost  literally  that  of  life  and  death. 

The  Committee  must  remind  the  Commisaioners  that  the 
result  of  one  secret  and  ex-parte  inquiry,  although  con- 
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ducted  by  men  of  high  charactei*,  is  now  admitted  to  have 
been  illusive,  and  that  ministers  of  the  Crown  have  been 
induced  by  the  repi'cseatations  of  subordioate  officers  to 
make  statements  which  have  been  subsequently  admitted 
to  be  untrue. 

Nothing  but  the  most  seaxching  and  open  investigation 
can  satisfy  the  public  mind,  and  the  Committee  believe  that 
this  investigation  cannot  take  place  in  the  manner  intended 
by  the  Commissioners.  Indeed,  it  is  generally  understood 
that  one  gentleman  who  was  named  on  the  Commission 
refused  to  take  part  in  it  on  account  of  the  unsatisfiictory 
character  of  the  proposed  inquiry. 

The  Committee  must  decline  the  proposal  to  send  in 
statements  of  cases,  with  full  partiailars  of  circumstances 
and  dates,  &c.  as  suggested  in  your  letter.  Even  if  this 
were  possible,  by  doing  so  the  ft'ieiids  of  the  prisoners  would 
only  lend  themselves  to  creating  the  delusion  that  they 
were  parties  to  the  inquiry,  u’hen  in  reality  that  would  not 
exercise  over  it  any  mdiienee  whatever. 

The  Committee  think,  in  justice  to  the  Commissioners,  it 
is  right  to  forward  to  tlieni  a copy  of  a pamphlet  styled 
■*  Things  not  generally  known  concerning  England’s  Treat- 
ment  of  her  Political  Prisoners,”  extensively  circulated  in 
Ireland,  The  Committee  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  the 
publication  of  that  iiamphlet,  or  for  the  statements  it  con- 
tains, but  they  believe  its  publication  bos  the  sanction 
of  the  ladies’  committee,  whose  immediate  relationship  rvith 
many  of  the  prisoners  make  them  feel  acutely  any  unneces- 
sary persecution  or  indignity  inflicted  on  their  kindred,  and 
the  Commissioners  will  observe  that  its  general  statements 
are  endorsed  by  the  signatures  of  a number  of  the  am- 
nestied prisoners,  who,  while  in  prison,  witnessed  or  endured 
what  is  described. 

These  statements  have  been  and  are  genei-ally  believed  in 
Ireland,  and  strung  feelings  of  horror  and  indignation  have 
been  e.vcited  at  this  alleged  system  of  cruelty  practised  on 
Irish  political  prisoners,  which  has  impaired  the  reason  and 
ruined  the  health  of  many,  which  has  driven  some  insane, 
and  caused  tlie  death  of  others.  The  Cominissiuners  will 
see  that  some  of  the  most  startling  of  its  statements  rest 
upon  the  testimony  of  witnesses  who  are  now  free  from 
prison  control,  but  whose  testimony  can  easily  be  obtained. 

The  Committee  believe  the  allegations  of  the  pamphlet, 
many  of  which  are  made  with  the  most  minute  particularity, 
may  be  useful  in  suggesting  points  of  inquiry  upon  which 
the  friends  of  the  prisoners,  iu  common  with  the  whole 
Irish  people,  arc  anxious  that  a full,  searching,  and  open 
investigation  should  take  place. 

The  Committee  therefore  repeat  their  proposal,  in  the 
earnest  hope  that  even  at  this  stage  the  Cominissiuners  will 
accede  to  theii'  request,  and  allow  the  inquiry  to  assume 
such  a course  as  will  be  most  calculated  to  satisfy  all  that 
it  endeavoured  to  elicit  the  entire  truth. 

I have,  &c. 

J.  Nolan, 

W.  Spencer'  Ollivant,  Esq.  Hon.  Secretary. 


No.  4. 

My  Lord,  Eccles  Street,  Dublin,  June  6,  1S70. 

Thx  Committee  of  the  Irish  Amnesty  Association 
have  submiited  to  me,  as  president  of  the  association,  the 
correspondence  which  has  taken  place  betw'een  them  and 
the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquu-e  into  the  ti'eatment 
of  the  Irish  political  prisoners. 

They  have  at  the  same  time  made  to  rne  a v'ery  earnest 
request  that  1 should  consent  to  r-epresent  the  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  prisoners  at  the  inqrriry,  and  that  I should 
state  to  your  lordship  that  I am  willing  to  do  so.  They  are 
under  an  impression  that  such  a statement  from  me  may 
have  some  influence  on  the  determination  of  the  Commis- 
sioners with  reference  to  their  application  to  pennit  them 
to  he  represented. 

With  some  reluctance  I have  acceded  to  the  latter  portion 
of  their  request,  and  I trust  that  the  Commissioners  will 
not  consider  me  as  intruding  myself  on  their  notice  when  I 
say  that  if  the  Commissioners  accede  to  the  proposal  to 
allow  the  friends  of  the  prisoners  to  be  represented  at  the 
inouiry,  I am  willing  and  ready  so  to  represent  them. 

I must,  however,  do  so  entirely  in  the  capacity  of  a person 
possessing  the  confidence  of  those  moat  intei-ested  in  the 
inquiry.  My  position  in  connexion  with  the  Amnesty 
Association  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  appear  in  any 
professional  capacity,  even  if  the  Commissioners  thought 
the  nature  of  the  inquiry  admitted  of  such  appeai'ance. 

1 believe  I do  so  fex  possess  the  confidence  of  the  fiiends 
of  the  prisoners  and  of  the  portion  of  the  Irish  public  who 
^e  a deep  interest  in  the  inquiry  that  my  presence  at  the 
investigation  would  be  accepted  as  a guarantee  that  the 
inquiry  would  be  a full  and  searching  one. 


I entirely  concur  iu  the  ojiinion  expressed  byrbe  Com- 
mittee that  any  inquiry  at  wbiuh  the  friends  of  the  prisoners 
are  not  represented  will  be  regarded  by  the  Irish  jieople  as 
unsatisfactory  and  illusive. 

1 nwd  not  refer  yom-  lordship  to  the  pamphlet  already- 
submitted  to  yom'  lordship  bv  the  Committee,  and  the  stat^ 
ments  which  it  contains.  Those  statements  have  obtained 
a very  wide  circulation  and  a very  extensive  behef. 

It  la,  I think,  of  deep  conceni  to  the  honour  of  the  Bri- 
tish Government  that  the  charges  which  have  been  made  of 
inhuman  treatment  of  the  prisoners  should  he  fully  and 
openly- investigated,  and  that  the  investigation  should  he 
so  conducted  as  to  satisfy  the  public  opinion  not  only  of 
Ireland  but  of  the  civilized  world  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  result  of  the  inquiry,  the  inquiry  has  been  irajiaitial 
and  complete. 

It  is  only  this  conviction  iliat  induces  me  to  undertake  a 
duty  the  fulfilment  of  which  involves  ii  very  considerable 
sacrifice  and  great  persnual  inconvenieuce,  but  considering 
the  )iart  I have  taken  in  relation  to  the  pohtieal  prisoners, 
I believe  I ought  not  to  allow  personul  considerations  to 
interfere  with  that  which  is  really  the  discharge  of  a public 
duty. 

1 will  therefore  ask  of  the  Commissioners  to  regard  me 
as  personally  joining  in  the  request  of  the  Conimittee  that 
I,  or,  if  the  Commissioners  have  any  objection  to  me,  some 
other  person  who  may  be  aiiproved  of  by  tlieiii  may  be 
permitted  to  attend  the  inquiry  os  the  representative  of  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  prisoners. 

There  are  some  points  which  would  be  essential  to  make 
the  presence  of  such  a repi'escntative  of  any  real  use. 

He  should  be  permitted  to  put  questions  to  luiv  official 
of  the  prison  or  other  witness  who  might  be  examined, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  conti-ol  of  the  Commissioners  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  questions  to  be  jmt. 

Subject  to  the  same  control  he  sliould  be  at  liberty  to 
suggest  subjects  for  inquiry,  and  to  name  witnesses  to  bo 
called. 

He  should  be  at  liberty  to  e.xamiue  the  released  prisonare 
as  to  the  Treatment  they  received  during  theii- imprisonment. 

This,  of  com-se  assumes  that  the  iiiijuiry  should  embrace 
the  whole  question  of  the  treatment  of  the  political  con- 
victs, especially  an  inquiry  into  the  all^ations  which  those 
released  prisoners  have  made. 

He  should  be  pa-mitted  to  be  present  during  all  the 
evidence  that  is  taken. 

And,  lastly,  an  authentic  record  of  tliat  evidence  should 
be  preserved. 

I'o  those  among  the  Commissioners  who  know  me  I need 
scarcely  offer  the  assurance  that  auy  iutei'ference  of  mine 
would  not  be  of  a character  to  emliaivass  in  any  way  the 
proceedings  of  the  Commissionera.  -Any  such  interference 
would  be,  in  the  spirit  of  this  letter,  iiietated  solely  by  a 
desire  to  aid  the  Commissioners  in  eliciting  the  whole 
truth,  and  to  give  public  confidence  in  the  result  of  the 
inquh'y,  whatever  it  might  be. 

1 have,  &c. 

The  ilig^ht  Hou.  Isaac  Butt. 

The  Earl  of  Devon. 


No.  5. 

Sir,  3,Paxliament  Street,  June  y,  l8"0. 

In  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  1st  inst.,  I am 
dir"fted  by  the  Commissioners  to  inform  you  that  then' 
repiy  to  it  will  be  sent  by  to-day’s  post  to  Mr.  Butt,  Q.C., 
as  President  of  the  Amnesty  Association. 

I ani  to  request  that  you  will  communicate  with  him, 
and  am  further  to  inform  you  that  the  Commissioners  pro- 
pose to  commence  taking  the  statements  of  the  prisoners 
who  are  in  confinement  at  Portland  on  the  afternoon  of 
Monday  the  13th  inst, 

I am,  &c. 

W.  Spencer  Ollivant, 

J.  Nolan,  Esq.  Secretary,  &c. 


No.  6. 

Sir,  3,  Pai'liament  Street,  June  9,  1870. 

I AM  i^rected  by  the  Commissioners  for  inquiring 
into  the  treatment  of  treason-felony  convicts  in  English 
prisons  to  inform  you  that  they  have  given  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  letter  which  has  been  addressed  by  you,  as 
President  of  the  “ Iiish  Amnesty  Association,”  to  their 
chaorman,  under  date  of  the  4th  inst. 

Iu  that  letter  you  state  that,  “ if  the  Cominissiqners 
“ accede  to  the  proposal  to  allow  the  friends  of  the  prisou- 
" ers  to  be  present  at  the  inquiry,  you  axe  walling  and  ready 
“ to  represent  them,  not  professionally  but  in  the  capawty 
F4 
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“ of  a peraon  possessing  the  confidence  of  those  most 
“ interested  ill  the  inquiry  and  you  further  state  “that, 

“ in  your  opinion,  in  order  to  make  tho  pi-eseiice  of  such  a 
“ vepresentutii’e  of  any  real  use,  he  should  he  jiermittcd  to 
“ put  questions  to  any  official  of  the  prisons,  or  other  wit* 

“ nesses  who  might  he  examined,  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
“ control  of  the  Coinmissionei-s  us  to  the  nature  of  the 
“ n^uestions  to  be  put.  Subject  to  the  same  control,  he 
“ snould  be  at  liberty  to  suggest  subjects  for  int|uiv.v,  ami 
“ to  name  witnesses  to  be  called ; and  he  should  be  at 
“ liberty  to  examine  tire  releaseil  jirisoners  as  to^the  ti-eat- 
“ ment  they  received  during  their  impri.soiunent.” 

With  i-egard  to  the  last-mentioned  [joint,  the  Commis- 
sionei-s  desire  me  to  jioiut  out  that,  by  their  appointment, 
their  inquiry  is  limited  to  the  oases  of  treason-felony  pri- 
soners at  jJi-esent  in  English  prisons,  and  they  have  no 
power  to  extend  its  range. 

In  reference  to  the  other  points  ad\-ertcd  to  in  the  above 
quotations  ft-om  your  letter,  I am  to  state  tlial;  while  the 
Commissioners  fully  appreciate  the  earnest  andcourteou.s  tone 
of  your  communication,  and  the  sense  of  ])ublic  duty  which 
has  dictated  it,  they  ate  unable  to  depart  from  the  princi- 
ples kid  down  in  tlieir  letter  to  the  Amnesty  Association  of 
date,  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  inquiry,  and 
that  they  must,  therefore,  decline  to  permit  any  jjersou  on 
behalf  of  the  friends  of  the  [irisoncrs  to  he  present  during 
the  inquiry  for  the  purjjose  of  putting  questions  lo  the 
witnesses. 

It  is  a satisfaction,  however,  to  them  to  obseiwe  that  some 
of  the  important  suggestions  maile  by  you  may  be  substan- 
tially carried  into  effect  under  the  terms  of  their  fonner 
letter.  The  Commissioners  desire,  therefore,  to  rcjieat  their 
readiness  to  receive  any  m-itten  statement  which  it  may  Ijs 
deemed  by  the  friend.s  of  the  prisoners,  or  any  person  acting 
on  their  tjehalf,  to  submit  to  them,  imd  to  examine  any 
witness  (including,  if  it  bo  thought  necessary,  r.:'«y  released 
prisoner)  who  may  tender  himself  for  examination,  jvhose 
evidence  may  appear  likely  to  have  any  material  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  tlieir  inquiry. 

It  is  obvious  that  by  this  means  it  will  be  competent  for 
yourself,  or  any  other  friend  of  the  prisoners,  to  make  alsu 
any  relevant  statement  orally  before  the  Coramiasianers,  if 
such  course  be  desired. 

1 am  further  to  inform  you  that  the  ComraiBsiojiers  have 
already  taken  measures  for  securing  to  each  iirisouer  ade- 
quate leisure  for  preparing  any  statement  wliieh  he  may 
wish  to  make,  aiul  the  use  of  pens,  inlc,  and  i>ui>cr  for  so 
doing,  ami  that  they  will  take  rare  that  no  evainmation 
shall  take  jilaec  e.'cti-jjt  after  due  imlice. 

If  it  be  wished  that  any  fricml  of  any  prisoner  slnill  lie 
allowed  to  visit  him,  at  .a  re.nsoimhlc  time  and  for  a reason- 
able period,  in  order  to  assist  him  in  the  [ji'cixiration  of  his 
pi-0})oae(l  sbatoment,  an  upijlication  for  that  pmpose  should 
be  made  to  the  Heeretory  of  State  for  the  Homo  Depart- 
meut,  ami  the  Commissiimers  have  recommended  that  such 
a request  should  be  acceded  to. 

In  regard  to  one  of  the  cnncluding  ohservatioiib  in  your 
letter,  the  Commissioners)  instruct  mo  lo  iiifoPiu  you  that  a 
competent  shovtliaud  writer  will  In;  employed,  and  an 
authentic  account  of  the  cviilcm-c  thus  iirofurcd.  It  will 
be  the  desire  of  llie  Coinmi.s.sioncrs  that,  at  the  [irupcr  time, 
full  publicity  shall  be  given  to  the  evidence  llius  recorded, 
as  well  as  to  their  re[>ori,  under  the  coiu-ictimi,  wliich  they 
shore  with  you,  that  thus  only  will  the  result  of  the  inquiry 
command  public  confidence. 

The  Commissioner’s  observe  that  your  letter  has  been 
alraidy  published  in  the  jjnblic  journals.  They  request, 
therefore,  that  the  same  publicity  may  also  be  given  to  their 
present  communication. 

1 am,  &c. 

W.  Spencer  Ollivant. 

Isaac  Butt,  Esq.,  O.C.,  Secretary. 

Eceles  Street,  Dublin. 


No.  7. 

Sin,  Eccles  Street,  Dublin,  June  11,  18/0. 

1.  I HAVE  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  9th  inst.,  conveying  from  the  Commis- 
sioners for  inquiry  into  the  treatment  of  the  treason-felony 
convicts  their  refusal  to  accede  to  the  request  contained  ili 
my  letter  of  the  4th  inst.,  that  either  I or  some  other  person 
acting  as  the  representative  of  the  friends  of  the  prisoners 
should  he  permitted  to  be  present  at  and  take  pait  in  the 
uiry. 

. 1 have  sent  your  letter  to  the  jiapei-s,  as  the  Coramis- 
sionera  desire.  I am  sure  the  Commissioners  will  excuse 
me  if  I feel  it  right  to  advert  to  some  points  in  that  letter. 
I should  be  very  soriy  to  be  supposed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
statement  that  theinquiiy  will  command  public  confidence. 


I regret  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  I am  quite  sure  that  an 
inquiry  conducted  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners will  be  regarded  by  the  Irish  ])ublic  w’ith  very  deeji 
distrust,  t do  not  believe  it  \rill  succeed  in  eliciting  tlie 
truth. 

8,  I underatand  distinctly  ft'om  your  letter  that  tho  Com- 
missioners do  not  intend  to  make  any  inquiry  into  the 
statements  which  have  been  made  by  some  <if  tlic  released 
prisoners  as  to  the  treatment  they  received  while  undci’going 
their  sentences.  I tal<cthe  liberty  of  pointing  out  that  this 
is  a defect  which  is  so  fatal  to  the  entire  character  of  the 
im’cstigutioii  that,  if  the  jiresent  authority  of  the  Commis- 
sioners does  not  wamuit  that  inquii-y,  they  ought  to  rcijucst 
of  the  Goveminentto  rectify  the  omission. 

4.  You  will  remember  that  in  my  letter  I asked  that  a 
person  attending  on  behalf  of  the  Irieuds  of  the  in'isonere 
should  he  [jermitted  to  examine  the  released  prisoners  as  to 
the  treatment  they  received  during  llieir  imprisonment. 

5.  This  is  met  by  a positive  and  distinct  refusal,  on  the 
ground  that  the  inquiry  of  tlie  Cominissioner.s  “ is  limited 
“ to  the  eases  of  treason-felony  jjrisoners  at  present-  in 
“ English  prisons,  and  they  have  no  power  to  extend  its 
“ renge.”  It  appears  to  me  that  the  ref’wal  to  receive  such 
evidence  is  in  itself  a stifling  of  all  inquiry. 

(i.  The  Commissioners  have  before  tlicin  the  j>ami)hlet 
submitted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Amnesty  Association. 
They  have  observed,  no  doubt,  that  in  that  jiainjjhlet  \’ev_v 
distinct  and  positive  statements  are  made  ujion  the  autho- 
rity of  released  prisoners  who  arc  named.  These  statemcnl:s 
disclose  a system  of  treatment  which  I will  not  describe  by 
any  harsher  tei’m  than  inluuniinity.  It  is,  of  course,  true 
that  the  released  prisoners  can  only  testify  to  instances  of 
this  treatment  as  it  affected  themselves.  It  is  not  direct  or 
positive  evidence  that  sitnilai-  cruelties  were  practised  upon 
other’s;  but  to  hold  an  inquiry  into  the  character  of  the 
treatment  of  tlie  prisoners,  and  to  refuse  the  evidence  of  the 
released  prisoners  as  to  their  own  experience  of  that  treat- 
ment, appears  to  me  a proceeding  only  calcnlated  to  dejirive 
the  investigation  of  all  authority  or  value. 

7.  It  isonly  from  the  statements  of  thereleosed  prisoners 
that  those  taking  on  interest  in  the  fate  of  those  who  are 
still  detained  can  obtain  any  full  or  accurate  inCoi’inution  os 
to  that  which  has  been  done  within  the  jirison  walls.  Con- 
sidering the  position  of  convicts  enduring  penal  servitude 
in  a cinn’ict  jirison,  t!ie  iniiioasibility  of  eommuiiieating 
ell'cctually  with  them,  and  the  position  in  wliudi  they  are 
]daccd  towards  the  ollicers,  who  exercise  over  them  a jjower 
that  is  practically  uncoutrolleil,  it  wtmkl,  I think,  natn- 
i-iiUy  suggest  itself  to  anyone  lliut  the  most  elfuctual  mode 
of  ascei'Laiiiing  the  real  cliui-Hcfer  of  tlie  nrisuit  treatment 
would  1)0  by  niqiealing  to  the  evideni'e  oftiiow  pi'isons  who 
could  declare  their  own  persounl  exijcriciice  of  convict  lii'e. 
but  who  arc  now  in  free  communication  with  the  w’orld 
outside  the  prison  walls,  and  who  can  make  their  statements 
without  the  fear  of  provoking  renewed  iil-tvcatnienl;  Ironi 
the  persons  of  whose  acts  they  complain.  If  that  evidence 
is  not  ajqjcaled  to,  there  will  really  bo  no  iiu'csligatinn 
at  all. 

8.  I cannot  admit  that  any  of  the  Kiiggestions  I have 
mtulo  can  be  Hubstantially  cairieil  into  effect  under  tin- 
decision  at  wiiicli  tho  Goinmis.sioners  hare  arrived.  T'ho.se 
suggestions  wore  nil  deiiendent  on  an  aucillai-y  ono~- that 
soiiic  one  should  be  permitted  to  attend  tlic  inquiry  ns  the 
i'eprescntati\-B  of  the  friends  of  the  prisonci’s.  In  the 
absenco  of  this  all  tho  other  suggestions  are  n’orse  than 
useless. 

9.  The  Commissioners  decl-sre  their  readiness  to  receive 
any  written  statement  which  it  maybe  deshecl  by  the  friends 
of  the  prisoners,  or  anyone  acting  on  their  behalf,  to  sub- 
mit to  them,  “ and  to  examine  any  witness,  including,  if  it 
'•  be  thought  necessary,  any  released  prisonei’  who  may 
“ tender  Imnself  for  examination,  and  whose  niidence  may 
“ appear  likely  to  haee  any  material  beariny  on  the  subject 
" of  this  inquiry.  It  is  obi’ious  that  by  these  means  it  will 

be  comiietent  for  yourself  or  any  other  friend  of  the  pri- 
■■  bonei’s  to  make  also  any  relet)ant  statement  orally  before 
•'  tbe  Coimnissionei’s,  if  such  course  bo  desii-ed.” 

10.  It  is  obvious  fVom  the  previous  intimation  that  tlie 
examination  of  the  released  prisoners  would  be  confined  to 
(he  vei'jf  rave  instances  in  which  any  of  (iiem  happened  to 
have  witnessed  ill-treatment  of  the  prisoners  who  are  still 
detained. 

1 1 . I must  vei'y  respectfully  deidino  to  avdl  myself  of  the 
permission  to  send  in  a written  statement,  or  even  to  make 
a statement  orally  before  the  Commissioners.  I think  that, 
on  reflection,  the  Commissioners  will  see  that  this  is  a jw.)- 
poaal  to  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  accede.  The 
proposal  is  an  invitation  to  make  to  the  Commissiouefs 
statements  that  must  involve,  more  or  less,  charges  against 
individuals  without  being  given  the  opportunity  of  proving 
them.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  very  moment  the 
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Commiasionci's  permit  any  man  to  come  before  them  as  an 
accuser,  it  ought  to  follow  of  necessity  that  that  accuser 
should  not  only  be  permitted  but  called  on  to  make  good 
his  accusation,  and  to  make  it  good  by  such  evidence  and 
in  such  a manner  es  he  himself  thinks  fit.  It  is  only  on 
such  terms  that  any  man  of  tight  feeling  should  consent  to 
place  himself  in  the  position  o^  an  accuser. 

12.  I cannot  help  adding  that  it  appears  a still  more 
objectionable  i)i'Oceeding  to  place  the  prisoners  themselves 
in  the  position  of  complainants  and  accusers  against  those 
who  are  set  over  them,  while  they  are  denied  the  ordinary 
privileges  which  every  court  of  inquiry  concedes  to  those 
whose  complaints  they  investigate. 

13.  Anyone  acquainted  with  the  ordinaiy  proceedings  of 
the  courts  of  justice  will  understand  at  once  the  wide  dif- 
ference between  the  peraiission  to  send  in  a written  state- 
ment to  be  inquired  into  by  the  Commissioners  themselves, 
and  the  permission  to  intervene  in  the  inquirv  by  producing 
and  examining  witnesses,  and,  more  tiian  this,  by  putting 
questions  to  tbe  officials,  who  no  doubt  will  lie  examined  to 
sustain  the  proiiricty  of  their  own  conduct. 

14.  With  some  little  experience  in  investigations  into 
facts,  and  with  some  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  case 
into  which  the  Commissionera  are  about  to  inquire,  I must 
state  my  perfect  conviction  that  no  care  or  anxiety  on  the 

{•art  of  the  Commissioners  to  elicit  the  truth  can  make  up 
or  the  absence  of  such  arcpresentative  of  the  friends  of  the 
(irisoners  as  I have  suggested. 

15.  I cannot,  of  course,  expect  now  to  change  the  decision 
of  the  Commissioners ; I may,  however,  venture  to  suggest 
to  them  that  allegations  have  "been  made,  as  to  the  treatment 
of  the  prisoners,  of  gravity  enough  to  induce  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  tbe  extraordinary  step  of  issuing  a commission 
of  inquiry.  When  once  this  step  is  taken,  it  would  appear 
to  be  a matter  of  course  that  those  who  have  made  these 
allegations  should  be  allowed  a full  opportunity  of  sub- 
stantiating them. 

16.  It  is  in  no  spirit  of  disrespect  to  the  C'oiiunissiouers 
that  ! repent  the  expression  of  my  conviction  that  their 
refusal  to  allow  this  opportunity  will  destroy  all  confidence 
in  their  proceedings.  The  effect  will  certainly  not  be 
diminished  when  it  is  observed  that  no  reason  is  assigned 
for  tbe  refusal.  It  is  not  even  suggested  in  your  letter  that 
the  granting  of  the  request  which  was  made  could  in  any- 
way embarrass  the  pruceedings  of  the  Commission,  or  tend 
to  prevent  tbe  ascertainment  of  the  truth.  The  offers  which 
the  Commissioners  make  of  allowing  a partial  interference 
with  their  proceedings  will  only  add  to  the  strength  of  the 
impression.  It  certainly  will  not  tend  to  we^en  it  to 
observe  that  the  interference  of  the  friends  of  the  prisoners 
is  permitted  and  even  incited,  subject  to  the  condition  that 
it  IS  to  stop  at  the  precise  point  at  which  alone  that  inter- 
ference could  be  of  the  slightest  infiuence  or  use. 

1".  It  is  with  deep  and  unfeigned  regret  that  I am  com- 
pelled to  wTite  thus  of  an  inquiry  wliich  1 had  hoped  would 
one  way  or  other  have  put  an  end  to  a grievous  scandal  to 
the  Goverament  of  the  Queen.  I ha\-e  at  least  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  it  is  not  my  fault  if  a second 
abortive  and  illusoiy  inquiry  aggravates  the  reproach  and 
the  scandal  ivhich  nothing  but  a full,  a free,  and  an  open 
investigation  e\-er  will  remove. 

I have,  &c, 

W.  Spencer  Ollivant,  Esq.,  J.saac  Butt. 

Secretary,  &c. 


No,  S. 

SiK,  3,  Paa-liament  Street,  Jiuie  IS,  1870. 

I AM  direeted  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  treatment  of  treason-felony  convicts  in 
English  prisons  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  11th  instant. 

I am  also  directed  to  inform  you  that  the  Commissioners 
have  weighed  fully  and  carefully  the  considerations  and 
mguraents  put  forward  in  j-our  letter,  but  ai'C  not  prepared, 
in  regard  to  the  mode  of  conductingtheir  inquiry,  to  depart 
from  the  course  of  proceeding  whidi  they  then  marked  ont 
for  themselves,  and  have  indicated  in  their  former  letters. 
In  reference  to  your  application  as  regai-ds  the  released 
prisoners,  the  ConimiBsioners,  while  ready  to  receive  any  of 
such  persons  as  witnesses  {as  they  have  already  stated),  must 
decline  to  make  his  case  the  subject  of  separate  investigation 
and_  formal  report.  the  same  time  they  will  readily 
receive  any  evidence  relevant  to  the  general  treatment  of 
treason-felony  convicts  in  prison  in  England,  though  it  may 
not  have  a direct  beaiing  on  any  of  the  coses  which  form 
the  immediate  subject  of  their  inquiry. 

The  Commissioners  feel  sure  that  you  will  not  consider 
them  wanting  in  courtesy  if  they  forbear  to  discuss  points 
already  dealt  with  in  their  former  communications. 

S6028.— I. 


In  conclusion,  in  order  to  correct  and  prevent  mis- 
apprehension as  regards  the  course  which  in  reference  to 
the  prisoners  and  their  friends  the  Commissioners  have 
taken,  and  intend  to  take,  they  think  it  desirable  to  re- 
capitulate briefiy  the  prorisions  which  they  have  made  for 
tire  conduct  of  the  inquiry  : 

1.  The  prisoners  will  have  full  opportunity  for  making 

an  oral  statement  to  the  Coinmissioners  as  regards 
tlieir  ti-eatment,  such  statement  to  he  made  in  a 
])rivate  room  in  the  absence  of  any  prison  officer; 
and  after  a distinct  intimation  from  the  Commis- 
sioners, to  which  they  will  give  full  effect,  that  no 
statement  so  made  will  in  any  way  prejudlciallv 
affect  the  prisoner’s  future  position  and  treatment. ' 

2.  They  will  ftirthcr  have  full  opportunity  for  making 

written  statements,  and  for  offering  such  oral  expla- 
nations of  them  as  they  may  desire. 

.‘I,  The  Coimnissioners  will  he  prepared  to  receive  any 
statement  in  writing  from  any  friend  of  the  prisoners 
acting  on  his  behalf)  and  to  take  the  oral  evidence  of 
any  witness  (including,  if  desired,  any  released  pri- 
sonei-1  which  may  appear  to  be  relevant  to  the  general 
treatment  of  treason-felony  convicts. 

4.  The  Commissioners  have  recommended  to  the  Secre- 

tary of  State  that  access  to  prisoners  at  a reasonable 
horn',  and  for  a reasonable  time,  for  the  purj>ose  of 
assisting  them  in  the  preparation  of  their  statements, 
should  be  allowed  to  friends  of  such  prisoners  under 
such  regitlations  and  conditions  as  the  Government 
may  think  necessary.  Application  in  such  case 
should  be  made  to  tbe  Home  Office. 

5.  The  evidence  will  be  taken  down  by  a shorthand 

writer. 

6.  The  report  and  evidence  will  be  made  public. 

The  Comurissioners  confidently  believe  that  under  these 
conditiou.s,  which  have  for  their  object  the  discovery  of  the 
entire  tnith,  the  inqtiiry  will  be  thoroiiglily  and  satisfactorily 
carried  out. 

As  the  Commissiouers  deem  it  of  much  importance  tliat 
the  above  provisions  for  the  conduct  of  the  inquiry  should 
Ije  known  as  generally  as  possible,  they  request  that  you 
will  publish  this  letter. 

I have,  &1C. 

W.  Spkn-cer  Ollivant, 

Isaac  Butt,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Secretary. 

Eccles  Street,  Dublin. 

No. ». 

Sir,  Eccles  Street,  Dublin,  June  19, 1870. 

O.v  my  return  home  this  morning  from  I^ndon  I 
received  your  letter  of  yesterday. 

Knowing  the  interest  which  is  taken  by  the  Irish  people 
in  the  subject  of  that  letter.  I am  unwilling  to  let  even  this 
day  pass  without  sending  it  to  the  papers,  as  the  Com- 
missioners desire,  accompanying  it  at  the  same  time  with 
my  reply. 

While  1 am  bound  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Com- 
missioners ibr  the  tone  of  the  communication  they  have 
addressed  to  roe,  they  will  forgive  me  for  saying  that  I 
cannot  now  regard  myself  as  in  any  way  entitled  to  maintun 
a coiT-espondence  with  tbe  Commissioners,  or  called  on  to 
be  the  medium  of  communicating  their  views  to  the 
imblic. 

I made  to  the  Commissioners  a request  that  I ought  be 
pei-mitted  to  attend  the  inquiiy  as  a friend  in  whom  some, 
at  least,  of  the  relatives  of  the  prisoners  would  place 
confidence. 

In  refusing  Ibis  request  the  Commissioneos  did  me  the 
honour  of  entering  on  a discussion  of  the  question,  and  at 
the  same  time  desiring  that  I should  give  their  letter  to  the 
public. 

The  duty  of  complying  writh  their  desire  imposed  on  me 
the  necessity  of  pointing  out  at  the  same  time  the  unsatis- 
factory character  of  their  reply. 

A similar  desire  expressed  in  your  letter  of  vesterday 
again  imposes  on  me  tne  same  necessity. 

I regret  to  say  that  while  I admit  the  anxiety  manifested 
by  the  Commissioners  to  elicit  full  statements  from  the 
prisoners,  and  while  I acknowledge  the  value  of  the  con- 
cessions made  in  your  last  letter,  my  opinion  is  unaltered 
that  while  the  Commissioners  adhere  to  their  present  deter- 
mination no  effort  of  theirs  will  either  gsdn  confidence  for 
their  inquiry,  or  make  it  successful  in  eliciting  the  truth. 

The  elaborateness  of  the  precautions  which  the  Corotais- 
sioners  are  taking  is  an  admission  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  giving  aid  and  protection  to  the  prisoners  in  making 
their  complaints,  and  a further  adiniaaion  that  the  alloirance 
of  this  aid  and  protection  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  of  the  Uoyal  Commission  with  which  the  Com- 
missioners are  entrusted. 
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This  being  so  1 caiinou  discover  even  .the  shadow  of  a, 
reason  why  they  sb.ould  not  receive  that  aid  and  protection 
in  the  way  in  which  only  all  the  experience  of  inanhind 
shows  that  it  can  he  effectual. 

The  priiici|'lc  once  conceded  there  is  hnt  one  way  of 
carrying  it  out.  U is  to  me  as  siniple  as  it  is  rational. 
Some  person,  whose  hnowieilge  luid  experience  fitted  him 
for  the  task,  should  be  permitted  to  have  free  and  eoiifi- 
dentiul  intercourse  with  tlie  prisoners ; he  should  be  allowed 
to  receive  their  statements,  tn  can^'ass  (\nd  sift  them  in 
communications  witli  the  prisoners  ulonc.  i.o  use  their 
statements  as  his  own  jiid-fincnt  might  lead  him  in  the 
course  of  the  imiuiry,  to  ottir  evidence  in  sup]>ort  of  them 
as  he  thought  fit,  !ind  al)i<vc  all  tn  [>ut  questions  to  the 
officials  of  the  prison  in  rclaiion  to  them. 

Those  who  have  read  the  statements  that  have  appeared 
as  to  former  inquiries  will  know  how  little  of  real  coiiUdence 
will  be  gii-en  to  the  prisoners  by  an  assurance  from  the 
Commissioners  that  nothing  they  say  shall  |>rejndice  them. 
Since  our  former  correspondence  1 have  been  liio'vn  com- 
munications which  have  come  from  some  of  the  prisoners. 
I have  been  sent  statements  made  by  other  prisoner’s  to 
which  1 cannot  more  directly  allude.  A careful  considera- 
tion of  these  materials  has  confiimed  mo  in  the  conviction, 
which  I now  solemnly  repeat,  that  there  is  no  guarantee 
for  the  completeness  of  the  investigation,  except  in  the 
presence  of  some  person  who  wmdd  be  put  in  possession  of 
those  materials,  and  who  would  be  in  a i)osLtiou  to  use 
them  for  the  purpose  of  seareliiiig  out  thetruth.  and  testing 
any  atlvei’sc  statements  that  may  be  made. 

As  this  is  definitely  refused  I must  decluie  any  further 
interference  in  the  matter.  Whater’er  Ire  the  intentions  or 
motives  of  the  Commissioners,  the  public  mind  of  Ireland 
or  of  the  world  will  never  undei’stand  why,  if  they  admit 
the  necessity  of  assistance  to  die  jirisoners,  that  assistance 
should  not  be  efficacious  and  complete.  It  would  be  an 
intelligible  course  to  refuse  any  inquiry  at  all.  It  would  be 


ectiiiiliy  intelligible  to  lay  down  the  rule  ihat  all  the  inves- 
tigation should  originate  with  the  Commissioners  them 
selves,  and  that  no  interfei'ence  on  the  part  of  anyone 
should  be  permitted.  But  I am  unable  to  understand  any 
principle  ujron  which  interference  is  permitlied  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  Commissioners  are  willing  to  concede  it,  but 
denied  to  the  e.xtent  which  is  necessary  to  make  it  really 
eft'cctual— -any  jiniiciple  upon  which  a friend  is  to  he 
permitted  to  assist  a pi’isouer  in  preparing  his  statement, 
but  to  be  peremptorily  excluiledfrom  ai<ling  him  in  otfering 
evidence,  or  in  putting  questions  when  the  f.’ominissioners 
come  to  inquire  into  its  ti'utU— above  all,  any  principle 
which  will  justify  the  Commissioners  iu  challenging  the 
imfortriiiiite  prisoners  to  be  accusers,  giving  them  every  aid 
and  facility  to  ]ilace  tliemselves  iu  that  |)ositiou,  and 
leaving  them  alone  and  imfriended  when  they  have  done  so. 

My  opinion  of  this  mode  of  conducting  an  inquiry  into 
the  alleged  inhumanity  of  gaolers  is  not  founded  merely 
upon  abstract  princijjles,  as  it  easily  might  be.  It  is 
founded  upon  my  examination  of  the  facts  and  cireum- 
stances  of  which  information  has  been  obtained.  They 
never  can  be  satisfactorily  investigated  by  any  other  mode 
than  that  of  allowing  persons  actmg  for  the  prisoners  to 
conduct  their  own  case.  Lord  Denman  has  made  classical 
in  relation  to  Irish  affairs  the  memorable  words,  “ a mockery, 
a delusion,  and  a snare.”  An  investigation  of  com- 
plaints without  hearing  the  complainants  will,  I am  sure, 
be  regarded  as  a mockeiy  and  a delusion.  To  invite  any 
man,  above  all  a prisoner’  in  a convict  prison,  to  Irecomo  an 
accuser  without  giving  him  the  amplest  power  of  making 
good  his  accusation  is,  I cannot  help  thinking,  aometliing 
very  like  a snai’e. 

I have,  &c. 

Isaac  Butt. 

To  W.  Spencer  Oliivant,  ISsq., 

Secretary  to  Prisoners’  Inquiry  Commission. 
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List  of  Documents  applied  for  by  tin;  Treason-velont  Prisoners,  specifying  those  ftu'nishod  to  them. 


44,  Pai’liament  Street, 

Dear  Sir,  September  9,  1S70- 

I voRWARo  herewith,  for  the  Commissioner’s  ap- 
pointed to  in(|ttire  into  the  treatment  of  treasoii-fcloiry 
convicts  in  English  jrrisons,  lists  of  dacuinent.s  siniplietl 
during  the  inquiry  to  those  convicts  at  Chatham  ami 
Woking  prisons,  and  nLso  of  all  documetiLs  asked  fi>r  by 
them  and  not  sttpiilied,  in  compliance  with  the  request 
contained  in  your  letter  to  the  clramnan  of  the  2(ith  ultimo. 
Yours  faithfully, 

Chester  'feAUDLEY  Wilmot. 
W.  Spencer  Ollivant,  Esq. 


CHATHAM  PRISON. 

9,825.  W.  IIali’In. 

Lint  of  Doeimenls  t/ioen  to  Prisoner. 

Regulations  to  be  given  to  tr'eaaoir-felony  prisoners  who 
wish  to  make  statements. 

Letters  dated 

5th  June  1859.— J.  F.  O’Domrell  - -1  _ 

15th  Sept.  „ — Hon.  H.  Fish  and  Mr.  Green  - j g „• 

26th  Oct.  „ — Mr.  Green  - - - I ^ t 

24tlr  March  1870.— J.  F.  O’DonneU  - - f l-S 

nth  „ „ — J.  H.  Green  - * - [ 

26th  May  ,,  — Mr.  L.  Motley  - - -J  ^ 

Copy  of  extracts  from  governor’s  and  directors’  interview 
books. 

Petition  to  Secretary  of  State. 

Statement  to  Colonel  Henderson. 

Statement  against  Dr.  Burns,  governor,  and  Secretary  of 
State,  dated  30th  August  1869. 

Copy  of  prison  offences  and  punishments. 

Copy  of  medical  case. 


Documents  applied  for  hy  Prisoyter,  but  not  given  to  him. 

The  I'ocoi’d  books  of  the  governor,  the  director,  and  the 
medical  officer,  where  they  contain  any  record  relating 
to  me. 

All  the  orders  issued  by  the  Home  Secretary,  the  du’eo- 
tors  andgoverucu’sof  pi’isona  in  which  I have  been  confined, 
that  relate  to  me  in  any  way. 


All  reports  made  by  the  subordinate  officers  to  the  said 
governors,  by  the  governors  to  the  du'ectorM,  by  the  direc- 
tors to  the  Home  .Secretary,  and  by  the  Home  Secreinry  to 
the  public  through  Parliament,  the  jh’css,  or  in  any  other 
way,  that  relate  to  me  or  the  treatment  we  have  received. 

.U1  ovdci-s  issued  to  the  medicnl  officer  of  this  prison  by 
tlin  Home  Secretary,  the  dircft.ur«,  or  govrrnors,  ami  all  lii.s 
rejiorts  back  to  hia  sujicriors,  relating  tc»  me. 

All  published  matter,  parugmiili  articles,  lotliers,  &c., 
that  had  any  influence  in  causing  the  api)oinl;)neiil  of  the 
commission  of  inquiry. 

All  statements  made  hy  the  British  Government  to  the 
United  States  minister  or  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  reference  to  me,  particularly  the  denial  of  tlio 
truth  of  certain  published  statements  of  our  treatment 
made  to  the  United  States. 


9,549.  J.  O’D.  Roi-.sa. 


List  of  Doenments  given  la  Piisoyier. 


-11. 


Regulations  to  be  given  to  reason-felony  jirisonoi’s  who 
wdsb  to  make  statements. 

Letters  dated 

2o!;h  Feb.  1868.— Father-in-law,  Mr.  M.  Irvine 
20th  March  1869.— Wife,  Mrs.  O’D.  Rossa 
1st  April  „ — „ ,, 

21st  „ „ — „ „ 

1st  Sept.  „ , — Mr.  M.  Downing 
Copy  of  extracts  from  goverror’a  and  directors’  interview 
book. 

Petition  to  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Walpole),  written 
ft'om  Portland. 


Petition  to  Seci'etary  of  State  (Mr.  Ilatdv),  written  from 
Millbank. 

Suppressed  lettei',  dated  24/9/67,  to  wife. 

Do.  do  do.  17/10/67. 

Copies  of  prison  offences  aud  punishments. 

Copy  of  medical  case. 


Docum&its  applied  for  by  Prwojwr,  but  not  given  to  Mm. 
The  reports  made  against  me  in  the  several  piusons,  and 
my  replies.  (Complied  TOtb  os  far  as  copy  of  reports  and 
punishments.) 
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The  reports  made  by  the  officers  to  the  several  goveimors 
repirding  me. 

The  reports  made  by  the  governors  to  the  Boai’d  of 
Directors,  and  by  them  to  the  Secretaries  of  State,  regard- 
ing me. 

The  instructions  from  the  directors  to  the  governors 
i-egardiug  me. 

The  characters  that  accompanied  me  to  the  several 
prisons. 

The  report  of  the  prison  inquiry  made  by  Messi's.  Knox 
and  Pollock,  ’6/. 

Tlie  report  of  our  ta-ealment  in  the  newspapei-s  which 
urged  the  Government  to  gi-nnt  this  inquiry. 

Suppressed  letters  written  to  me  (Rossa). 


Sd.  C,  U.  O’CON'NELL. 

List  q/'Doc«»ie9its  t/iven  to  Prisoner. 

Regulations  to  be  given  to  treason-felony  prisoners  who 
\rish  to  make  statements. 

Letters  dated 

3rd  April  136!). — ^T.  X.  Underwood,  Esq.  *| 
loth  ,,  „ — „ 1 Suppressed 

15th  Sept.  „ — Father  C.  U.  O’Connell  I Letters. 
11th  May  18?0. — J.  L.  Motley  - -J 

Copy  of  extracts  from  governors’  and  directors’  interview 
book. 

Suppressed  letter  of  C.  O’Connell,  dated  26/1/66,  tvritten 
at  Pentonvilie. 

Suppressed  letter,  1st  dated  Portland  Prison,"]  written 
28th  Mav  1866.  I 

„ „ 2oad»tedPortknd'P™^ 

13th  August  186/.  J 

Copies  of  prison  offences  and  punisWents. 

Copy  of  medical  case. 


Docmiients  applied  for  by  Prisoner,  hut  not  yiten  to  him. 

.All  the  reports  and  statements,  private  and  public,  made 
by  medical  officers,  governors,  directors,  and  members  of  the 
British  Government,  in  reference  to  me,  including  the 
o^ers  and  instructions  fi-oin  the  Plome  Office  and  the 
directors  of  prisons  in  my  case, 


56,  John  McCli;re. 

List  of  Documents  given  to  Prisoner. 
Regulations  to  be  given  to  treason-felony  prisoners  who 
wish  to  make  statements. 

Copies  of  governors’  and  dh'ectors’  intecsiew  hooics,  and 
record  of  prison  offences. 

Copy  of  medical  case. 


!),7W.  Henry  Shaw. 

List  of  Documents  givmi  to  Prisoner. 
Regulations  to  be  given  to  treason-felony  prisoners  who 
wish  to  make  statements. 

Suppressed  letter  fix>in  Mr.  Merriman,  dated  Ukh  May 
1870. 


57.  John  Devoy. 

List  of  Documents  given  to  Prisoner. 
Regulations  to  be  given  to  treason-felony  prisoners  who 
wish  to  make  statements. 

R.  .A.  Lecuett, 
Deputj-  Governor  in  charge, 
Chatham,  Sth  Sept.  IS/O. 


WOIONG  PRISON. 

List  of  Docoments  supplied  to  the  Treason-felony  Pri.soners,  iu  reference  to  the  Inquiry  at  this  Prison 
into  their  Treatment,  uud  also  List  of  Documents  asked  for  and  not  supplied. 


Dooimieats  supiilied. 


Uocumenta  asLcil  fur  aad  not  suiijiUecl. 


Suppressed  letter,  UOth  September 
1S69.  ' 

Suppressed  letter,  3rd  April  1800. 
Copies,  applications  to  director,  ' 

Woking. 

Copie.",  applications  to  governor, 

Woking,  from  21si  December  1867. 
Copies,  medical  case  sheets,  Woking. 
Copies,  petition  to  Secretary  of  State, 
26th  May  1869.  I 

Copies,  dates  of  applications  for  medi-  ; 

cal  relief. 

Copies,  medical  officer’s  obsecTations,  ; 
Pentonvilie. 


All  reports  or  ceitiflcafcs  in  reference  to 
his  health,  forwarded  by  the  medical 
officers  of  Pentonvilie  and  Woking 
Prisons  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Iroard  of  direebus.  and  governors  of 
prisons. 

Eepoits  inatlu  by  the  medical  offleer  of 
Pentonvilie  to  the  medical  officer  at 
Woking,  on  his  removal. 

Rale  of  the  Home  Office  relative  to  the 
release  of  invalid  convicts. 

Dates  of  his  admission  to  hospital  here, 
the  causes  of  admission,  and  the  dates 
of  discharge. 

Certilicate  of  the  medical  officer  of  W oking 
Prison  accompanying  his  petition  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  26ffi  May  1869. 

Reply,  in  full,  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  Ids  petition  of  26th  M.ny  1869. 

Dates.  &c.  of  applications  to  governor, 
Woking,  from  11th  April  1866  to 
20th  December  1867.  (See  Re- 
marks.) 


Copy  of  report  of  Messrs.  Pollock  and 
Knox. 

■His  wfflght  on  entry,  and  snbseqnent 
occasions  at  ffiffereat  prisons. 

A pamphlet  called  "Things  not  generally 
known.” 

Notes  of  Dr.  Wilson’s  examination  of 
him  on  reception  at  Woking. 

Order  of  Secretary  of  State  to  direotow 
or  governors,  ffireetiiig  them  to  over- 
look minor  offences  or  breaches  of 
prison  rules  by  the  treason-felony 
convicts. 

Any  other  orders  or  instrootions  respect- 
ing them. 

Applications  to  Dr.  Campbell,  and  his 
replies. 


N.B.  These 
could  not  be 
ftiinished,as 
the  books 
containing 
them  were 
long  ago 
destroyed. 


above. 
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APPSKDIX  TO  THE  HBPORT  OP  THE  OOMl£IS810N  ON  THE 

List  of  Documents  supplied  to  the  Treason-felony  Prisoners,  &c. — contmued. 
1 Doeuuieiits  supplieil.  1 Documents  ivskod  foi-  aiul  not  suppliwl. 


I  JolmMurpliy|  - i Nil  - 

] WiUiain  F.  ' l ; Numbov  and  dates  of  letters  ■written 
1 Koantree.  | here. 

I ' 2 ; Repoits  cnitereG  in  ))enal  record, 

! i (Copy.) 

:i  1 Copies,  ioterviews  with  director,  i 
I Woking. 

4 t Copies,  interviews  with  director,  Port-  ; 

' i land.  i 

I ' "M  Copies,  interviews  wllli  governor, 

I Woking. 

I 1 I Copies,  interviews  witli  governor,  . 

i t Ponbud.  I 

I "I  Copies,  inlen'iews  with  governor. 

Peutonville. 

' 8 I Copies,  medical  case  sheets,  Woking, 
i 9 „ medical  case  sheets,  Portland, 

i 10  medical  bistoi'j’,  Pentonville. 

I 12  Suppressed  letter,  6th  April  1868, 

I Woking. 

1 13  Suppressed  letter,  flOtli  .Tnnuar}'  1870, 
Woking. 

; 14  Sappressedlettcr,  Gtli  June  I860,  Port- 
I land. 

I j5  Suppressed  letter,  22nd  June  I8CU, 

I Portland. 

I 16  Suppressed  letter,  24th  November 
1806,  Poitland. 

* 17  Sappressedlettcr,  12thFebi'uiLry  1866, 

I Pentonville. 

! IS  ■ Copy,  petition  to  Secretary  of  State,  ' 

; j i 19tb  August  1867. 

' 13  Statement  to  Directors,  30tli  June 

1 I 1862. 

20  j Two  letters  from  steward's  store. 


I 1 Suppressed  letter,  1st  January  1868. 

2 „ „ "th  October  1869. 

I 3 „ „ 22nd  October  1809. 

I 4 „ „ 8th  December  1869. 

5 Copies,  Interview.*  with  director, 

I Woking. 

i 6 Copies,  interviews  with  director,  ForC- 

1 7 Copies,  interviews  with  director,  Milt- 

! bank. 

8 Copies,  interviews  with  director,  Pen- 

tonvillc. 

9 1 Copies,  interviews  with  governor, 

Woking. 

10  Copies,  internews,  with  governor, 

Portland. 

1 1 Copies, interviews  with  governor,  Mill- 

12  Copies,  interviews  with  governor, Pen- 

tonville. 

13  Copies,  reports  in  penal  record. 

14  MedicM  notes,  Millbank. 

15  „ history,  Dartmoor. 

16  „ case  sheets,  Woking. 

IT  Beport  of  his  treatment  from  the  time 
of  his  arrival  at,  to  the  time  of  his 
departure  from,  Portland. 

18  Statement  to  directors,  12th  October 

1867. 

i 19  Copy,  petition  to  Secretary  of  State, 
10th  August  1869. 

20  Statement  to  directors,  1 2th  February 

1870. 

21  Suppressed  letter,  Dartmoor,  18th 

February  1867. 

22  Copies,  applicationsto  governor,  Dart- 

moor, and  replies. 

23  Copies,  petition  to  Secretary  of  State, 

12th  November  1868. 

1 Suppressed  letter,  9tli  April  1869 

2 Statementto  directors,  2IstNovetaber 

1868. 

3 Statement  to  directors,  20th  Apiil  1869. 

4 Copy,  petition  to  Secretary  of  State, 

, lOth  August  1869. 


1 ' Abstract  of  quality  aud  kind  of  food 

returned  by  him. 

2 Uis  weight  in  this  prison. 

3 Notes  found  on  him  at  Millbank. 

■1  Copy  report  of  Messrs,  Pollock  and 
Knox. 

Bejily  to  petition  to  Swretary  of  State, 
' lOtli  August  1869. 

6 I Medical  certilioato  forwarded  witli  ditto. 


1 Reply  of  Secretary  of  State  to  petition,  . 

lOth  August  1869. 

2 Replies  of  directors  to  statements,  21st 

November  1868,  and  2Ut  April  1809. 
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List  of  Documents  supplied  to  the  Treason-felony  Prisoners,  &c. — continued. 


Donunents  supplied. 


4,054 


Edward 

Power. 


1 Suppressed  letter. 

3 „ „ Portland. 


I 5 1 Copies,  interriews  with  directors,  : 

tVoliinff. 

' 6 j Copies,  interviews  with  directoi's, 

! Ponland. 

7 Copies,  interviews  with  divector.«, 

ItliUbank. 

8 : Copies,  interviews  with  governor, 

J Wotog. 

9 j Copies,  interviews  with  governor, 

• Portland. 

10  I Copies,  interviews  with  goveinor,  | 
I Millbank. 

U ! Copies,  reports  in  penal  recoi-d. 

12  Medical  case  sheets,  Woking. 

1 13  „ ,,  Portland. 

i U ■ Medical  notes  (Dr.  Gover’s), Millbank. . 

M5  ' 18  letters  received  while  at  Portland.  | 
I (From  the  steward’s  store.) 

. 16  ! Petition  to  Secretary  of  State,  31st  , 
I December  1869.  (Copy.)  ; 


Documents  asked  for  and  not  BujipUcd. 


Medical  certificate  accompanying  peti- 
tion to  Secretaiy  of  State  of  31«t 
December  1869. 

t .All  cevtiheates  inreferenceto  his  health,  i 
I by  medical  officers  of  Iilillbanic,  Port- 
i land,  and  Woking  prisons,  forwarded 
to  the  Secretary  <n  State,  board  of 
directors,  and  goveniors  of  prisons, 
i Keports  made  by  one  medical  officer  to 
tbo  other  ou  his  removal  from  one 
I prison  to  another. 

; Rule  of  the  Honie  Office  relative  to  (he  , 
' release  ot  invalid  convicis.  i 


Remarks. 


APPENDIX  D. 


Scale  of  Diet  in  English  Coititct  Prisons. 


MILLBANK  AND  PENTONVILLE.  Hospital  Diets  for  Male  and  Female  Convicts, 


Scale  of  Diet  for  Male  Convicts  at  Indu.strial 
Employment. 

Breai/ast. 

{i  oz.  cocoa. 

2 oz.  milk'. 

^ oz.  molasses. 

Bread, 


Sunday  - 


Monday  and. 
Wednesday 


Liiincr. 

4 oz.  cheese, 
bread. 

["with  its  own  liquor,  fla- 
t oz.  mutton  voured  tvith  4 oz.  onions, 
without  hone,  J end  thickened  with  J oz. 
and  a^r  being]  flour  and  any  bread  left 
cooked  - I on  the  previous  day,  aud 

L J oz.  pepper  per  cent. 

I lb.  potatoes ; bread. 

'S  oz.  shins  of  beef. 

1 oz.  pearl  barley. 

1 pint  soup,  J 3 oz.  fresh  vegetables, 
containing — ) including  onions. 

I I oz.  flour  aud  ^ oz. 

L pepper  per  cent. 

1 lb.  potatoes;  bread. 

IJ  oz.  suet. 


65  0 

1 lb.  potatoes;  bread. 


Friday  and 
Saturday 


* -..i.  ’ i V ^tb  its  own  liquor,  fla- 
w,tW  bono,  I J J Jiitod 

Si‘S'  ®J 

1 lb.  potatoes ; bread. 


Snppfr. 

r 2 oz.  oatmeal. 

1 pint  grnd,  containing  4 oz.  molasses. 

1.2  oz.  milk. 
Bread. 

Bread,  pel' week  - - 148  oz. 

„ per  week  day  - 20  ,, 

„ each  S'lnday  - 28  „ 


Standing  Order  No.  313. 

45,  Parliament  Street,  October  1, 1868. 

The  follou-ing  scales  have  been  approved  as  the  future 
diets  to  he  adopted  in  the  convict  hospitals  for  males  and 
females  from  and  after  1st  October  ne.vt ; — 

1.  The  beef  and  mutton  for  the  various  diets  are  to  he 
of  good  qiiality,  and  must  weigh  in  the  raw  state,  inclusive 
of  bone,  ine  weight  specified  in  the  diet  table. 

2.  The  meat  for  half-diet  (No.  2,  scale  for  males)  may  be 
used  for  beef  tea,  so  as  to  make  three  fourths  of  a pint  of 
good  lieef  tea  for  each  patient  on  such  diet.  "When  the 
bai'ley  and  flour  are  not  used  2 oz.  extra  of  bread  may  be 
given  iu  lieu. 

3.  When  necessary,  beef  tea  will  be  sanctioned  for  all 
diets  for  males  and*  females  in  such  quantities  as  the 
medical  officer  may  consider  necessary. 

4.  Fowls  (weighing  not  less  tlian  13  lbs.  when  trussed 
ready  for  cooking)  or  fish,  may  be  substituted  for  meat 
to  the  patients  on  half  diet  at  the  rate  of  8 oz.  for  each 
diet. 

6.  The  following  items  of  extras  and  medical  comforts 
will  be  sanctioned  for  issue  in  such  manner  and  in  such 
quantities  as  the  medical  officer  may  consider  necessary  for 
the  benefit  of  the  patients ; — 


.Avrowoot. 

Bacon. 

Barley. 

Biscuits. 

Butter. 

Eggs. 

Fruit. 

Jam. 


Jelly- 

Lemons. 

Oatmeal. 

Orauges. 

Rice. 

Sago, 

Suet. 

Sugar. 


Ale. 

Porter. 

Stout,  bottled. 
Brandy. 

Gin. 

■Wine. 

Soda  water. 


6.  Themeat  on  scales  No,  1,  when  not  baked  or  roasted, 
is  to  be  boiled  with  the  vegetables,  barley,  and  floui'.  The 
vegetables  to  consist  of  carrots,  turnips,  and  onions. 

7.  The  meat,  when  not  made  into  soup,  is  to  be  roasted, 
baked,  or  stewed,  and  2 oz.  extra  of  bread  will  be  given  in 
lieu  of  barley  and  fiour,  and  the  vegetables,  consisting  ()f 
carrots  and  turnips,  or  cabbages,  are  to  be  rooked  m bulk, 
and  served  up  to  each  patient  in  the  proportions  speemed. 

8.  Forbeef  diets  mustard  may  be  issued  in  the  proportion 
of  1 oz,  per  20  diets.  No.  1 scale ; and  for  soup  diets,  or 
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beef  tea,  pepper  for  seasoning  will  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of 
1*  oz.  per  100  diets. 

9.  "When  potatoes  cannot  be  procnred  of  a sufficiently 
good  quality  either  3 oz.  rice,  3 oz.  flour,  or  fl  oz.  bread, 
may  be  issued  in  lien  of  16  oz.  potatoes. 

10.  Preserved  potatoes,  when  issued,  will  be  in  the  pro- 


portion of  1 oz.  preseiwed  to  6 oz.  fresh,  and  1 oz.  of  mixed 
preserved  vegetables  in  lieu  of  10  oz.  fresh. 

1 1.  Half  an  ounce  of  coffee  may  be  substituted  for  J oz. 
tea  at  breakfast  and  supper.  Milk,  wines,  and  spirits  are 
to  be  calculated  at  20  oz.  to  the  imperial  pint. 

E.  Y.  W.  Hbnuessox, 


Sc-ixE  of  Hospital  Diets  fov  Males. 


No.  1.  Puli  Diet. 

No.  2.  HalfDiet. 

No.  3.  Pudding  Diet. 

No.  4.  Low  or  Spoon 
Diet. 

Meat  - - oz.  10 

Bread  - „ 20 

Potatoes  - „ 8 

Barley  - „ ll 

Salt  - - „ i 

Tea  - - i 

Sugar  - „ 1-^ 

Milk  - - 4 

Vegetables  - „ 4 

rioiu-  - - „ 1 

When  the  meat  is 
roasted,  baked,  or 
Stewed- 

Bread  22  oz.,  (being 
2 oz.  extra)  in  lieu 
of  barley  and  flour. 

Meat  - - oz.  8 

Bread-  - „ 16 

Potatoes  - „ 8 

Barley  - „ Ij 

Salt  - . „ i 

Tea  - - „ J 

Sugar  - - „ y 

Milk  - . 4 

Vegetables  - „ 4 

Flour  - - „ ^ 

Bread  - - oz.  12 

Milk  - • pts.  2 

Batter  pudding. 
Flour  - - oz.  3 

Egg  - - No.  1 

Milk  - . 02.  10 

Blue  pudding. 
Bice  - - oz.  2 

Egg  - - „ 1 

Milk  - - pintl 

Sugar  - - oz.  1 

Nutmeg. 

Bread  - - oz.  8 

Tea  - - „ i 

Sugar  - - „ U 

MUk  - - „ 4 

Arrowroot  - „ ! 

Sugar  - - „ 1 

Milk  - - „20 

Total  Diets  distributed  as  under. 


Braaifa\t. 

Tea  - - pint  1 

Bread  - oz.  8 

Breahfasl. 

Tea  - - pint  1 

Bread  - - oz.  6 

Brea/ijast. 

Bread  - - oz.  6 

Milk  - - pint  1 

Breakfaxt. 

Tea  - - pint  1 

Bread  - - oz.  4 

Jyiii7icr. 

Soup  - - pint  1 

Meat  • - 1 

Bread  - - oz.  4 i 

Potatoes  - „ 8 ■ 

j Dinner. 

Soup  - - pint  1 

1 Me.at  - 

Bread  - - oz.  4 

Potatoes  - „ 8 

Dhmer. 

Batter  or  vice  pud- 
ding. 

Dinnes. 

Arrowroot,  made 

with  milk. 

When  the  meat  is  | 
roasted,  baked,  or  I 
stewed — 1 

Meat  - 

Bread-  - oz.  6 

Potatoes  - „ 8 

Vegetables  - „ 4 

i 

Supper. 

Same  us  breakfast. 

Supper. 

Same  as  breakfhst. 

Same  as  breakfast. 

Supper. 

1 Same  us  breakfast. 

Scale  of  Hospital  Diets  for  Females. 


No. 

. FnD  Diet. 

Meat 

0 

z.  10 

Bread 

16 

Potatoes 

12 

Barley 

Salt 

* 

H 

Tea 

- 

Vegetables 

6* 

4 

Flour 

When  the 

baked,  oi 

stewed — 

Bread  18 

oz.  (beintt 

2 oz. 

extra)  n 

lieu  of  barley  and 

flour. 

No.  2.  Pudding  Diet. 


! No.  3.  Low  or  Spoon  Diet 


Batter  pudding 


Bice  pudding 


Arrowroot  - 
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Total  Diets  distributeil  as  under. 


No.  1.  Fnl!  Diet, 

No. 

2.  Pudding  Diet. 

No.  3. 

Low  or  Spoon  Diet.  ' 

Breakfast. 

Breakfast. 

Breakfast. 

Tea  - 

- pint  1 

Tea 

- - pint  1 

Tea 

Bread  - 

- 07.  R 

Bread 

- oz.  8 

Bread 

Dj'nfier. 

Dinner. 

Dinner.  I 

Soup  - 

- pint  1 

Batter 

or  rice  pudding. 

Arrowroot.  I 

Meat  - 

Bread  - 

- oz.  4 

Potatoes 

- 12 

When  the  meat  is 

roasted. 

baked,  or  stewed — 
Meat  - 
Bread  - 
Potatoes 

-■  0Z.6 

1 

Vegetables 

Supper. 

Supper. 

Supper.  i 

Same  as  breakfast. 

Same  a 

s breakfast. 

Same  s 

is  breakfast. 

The  issue  not  exceeding  I ounce  of  butter  will  be  allowed  at  the  discretion  of  the  medical  officer  for  each  female  convict  in 
hospital. 


PORTLAND,  PORTSMOUTH,  DARTMOOR,  PARK- 
HURST,  AND  WOKING.— DIETARIES  FOR 
CONVICTS  AT  PUBLIC  WORKS. 


Hard  Labour. 
Breakfast. 


ri  02. 

itZ: 


^ pint  cocoa,  containing 

Bread  (see  below). 
Diniier. 


a j / 4 oz.  cheese. 

Suad., 

fwith  its  o\vn  liquor,  fla- 
voured with  ^ 02.  onions, 
and  thickened  with  ^ oz. 
fioui’  and  any  bread  and 
potatoes  left  on  the  pre- 
vious days,  and  it  oz. 
pepper  per  cent. 

1 lb.  potatoes ; bread. 


SCALE  OF  DIET.— CH.ATHAM. 
Hard  LAnouR. 

Breat/as/. 

r it  02.  cocoa. 

1 pint  cocoa,  containing  -I  2 oz.  milk. 

L S 02.  molasses. 
Bread,  11  oz. 


Dinner. 


Sunday 


pint  soup. 


Monday  and 
Saturday  - 


) 02.  beef 

without  hone, 
and  after  being' 
cooked 


Tuesday  and  fl  pint  soitp, 
Friday  -1  eontaining— 


:.  shins  of  beef. 
;.  pearl  barley. 


'Wednesday 


1 lb.  potatoes;  bread. 


s above. 


1 lb.  potatoes ; bread. 


L Los  oz.  water. 


1 lb.  potatoes ; bre^. 


Ipbtfimd 

Bread  (see  below). 


Broad,  per  week 

each  week  day 
each  Sunday 


- 168  0 
- 23  , 


Tuesday  an  dr  1 pint  soup, 
Friday  containing — 


Cheese,  i 


'4  02,  pork. 

4 oz.  pease. 

containing — it  oz.  viuegar. 

oz.  onions. 

Bread,  5 oz. 

f with  its  own  liquor,  fla- 
r5  02  beef  I '“’■h  i oz.  onions. 

Moml.yandl  mtliout  bon.,  ;"ii  ,rith  i oz 

Soturilv  -1  aft.,  iLino'  "?  >>™‘* 

I cook.d  t potato.,  left  on  tl,e  pre- 
\nous  day,  and  i oz. 
1 ]>eppev  per  cent. 

Potatoes,  1 lb. ; bread,  5 oz. 

f8  oz.  shins  of  beef. 

1 oz.  |ieai-l  barley. 

2 oz.  tMsh  I'egetables. 

1 oz.  onions.  Thickening 

the  same  as  on  Mondays 
I and  Saturdays. 

. ; potatoes.  1 lb.;  bread,  5 oz. 

liquor,  fla- 

w.d„..d.H 

cooked  -J 
Potatoes,  1 lb.;  bread,  5 oz. 
r 1 lb.  suet  pudding,  I 
L containing-  1 oz.  water. 

Potatoes,  1 lb. ; bread,  5 oz. 

Svpper. 

1 pint  gruel. 


SCALE  OF  DIET  FOR  USE  IN  ALL  MaLF 
PRISONS. 

Light  Labour. 

Breakfast. 

{.t  oz.  cocoa. 

2 oz.  milk. 

^ O'!,  molasses. 

Bread  (-see  heloii ). 

Gr  4 


with  its  c 
voured  and  thickened  a 
above. 


Thursday 
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SCALE  OF  DIET — co7iiinued. 


Dinner. 


Sim<Itiy 


r 4 oz.  cKi>e5e. 
*\  breiicl. 


f with  its  own  liquor,  fla- 
, pi  voured  with  ^ oz.  onions, 
,,  , , 1 ■*  anti  thickened  wiih  oz. 

Monday  find!  without  hone.)  flouj.,  ^,,,1  bread  and 
batuvday  - after  being uatatoes  left  on  the  lu'c- 

' ™'‘“'  -|  ions  rloy,  nml  f os, 

1.  I’eppcr  |)ti-  cent. 

).  jiotatoea’;  bread. 


fC>  oz.  shins  of  lirof. 
Tuesday' and  r 1 pint  soup.  J 1 oz.  pearl  barley. 
Friday'  coiiiaiuing — | 2 oz.  fresh  vegetables. 

I 2 oz.  onions. 

!f  111,  potatoes;  bi’ead. 


Wednesday 


I w.Uiont  1)0110,  1 thiokenod  lu 

’ 1 "'•»  , f abovo. 

1.  cooked  -J 

1 11).  potatoes ; bread, 
r i lb.  suet  pudding,  I | 

I containing-  \ 31.  oz,  water. 

1 lb.  potatoes;  bread. 


Supper. 

, , , , , • • I 2 oz.  oatmeal. 

1 Iiriil  crinl,  oonlaiinngj 

Bread  (nee  beloiv). 

Bread,  per  week  - - l-l.b  oz. 

,,  each  week  day  - 20  „ 

„ each  biuiday  - 2.^5 


WOKING  PRISON. 


ScAJ-E  of  HosPTT.a.  Diet  for  Mai.es. 


No.  1,  Full  Diet. 

No.  2.  Half  Diet. 

Meat  - 

- oz.  10 

Meat  - 

oz.  S 1 

Bread  - 

- 20 

Bread 

..  16  1 

Potatoes 

Potatoes  - 

..  8 

Barley 

- „ U 

Barley 

T,  1-i  1 

Salt  - 

- 4 

- „ oj 

Salt  - 

» oi , 

Tea  - 

Ten  - 

III 

Sugar  - 

- ..  Is 

Sugar 

” 4 1 

Milk  - 

- 4 

Milk  • 

„ 4 : 

Vegetables 

Vegetables 

„ 4 

Flour  . 

- ”,  H 

li'lour 

„ 

When  1he 

ureal  is 

Will'll  the 

meat  is 

roasted, 

.inked , or 

1'oa.stcd, 

mked,  or 

stexved — 
Bread  22 

jz.  (Kuiig 

Bread  IS 

z.  (being 

a 02,  extriO  in  lien  :!  oz.  rxlra)  in  lieu  , 
oC  barley  aiul  flour.  ufbatley  and  flour,  ' 


No.  .t.  Padding  Diet,  j No,  +.  r,A>w  Diet. 


Bread-  - oz.  12  ' Bread  • - oz.  8 

itilk  - pints  2 Tea  - • „ 04 

Stigar  • - „ I? 

zilso  Milk  - - „ 4 

Batter  pudding. 

? ! Also 

l'-?K  - > I 

- - 1"  ! Arrowrool.  - oz,  1 

,,  j Sugar  - - „ 1 

„.  Milk  - - „ 20 

Rice  pudding.  I 

nice  • • oz.  2 

l^gg  - - 1 

Milk  - - pint  1 

Rngiir . - oz.  1 

Nmnicg. 


Total  Dirts  ilistnliuteil  as  iimlcT. 


Bii-nh/usl. 

Breuhlhrl. 

Bmilifnxl. 

Ten  - • pint  1 

Brwid  - - oz.  8 

Tea  • • pint  1 

Bread  - - oz.  C 

Bread  • - oz.  C 

Milk  - • pint  1 

Bread  - - oz.  4 

Tea  - - pint  1 

D/iiwer. 

Dinner. 

Dinner. 

Dinner. 

jireat  - 

Soup  - - pint  1 

Bread  - - oz.  4 

Polatoe.'i  - „ S 

Soup  • - pint  1 

Meat 

Bread  • - oz.  4 

Polatoiy  - „ 8 

.Balter  i.r  rice 
pudding. 

Arrowront  made  wiili 
milk. 

V'licn  the  meat  is 

roasted,  baked,  or 
Stewed- 
Meat 

Bread  - - oz.  fi 

Potatoes  - ,.  8 

Vegetables  - „ 4 

When  file  meat  is 
roasted,  baked,  or 
stewed — 

\feat  • 

Bread  - - oz.  6 

Potatoes  • 8 

Vegetables  - 4 

Supper. 

Supper. 

.'Supper. 

■•Supper. 

Same  as  breakfast. 

Same  ns  breakfast. 

Same  us  brealiflist. 

Same  as  breakfast. 

\V.  J.  N.  llAlUUSj 

Dopiitv  Governor. 

22nd  July  1870. 
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APPENDIX  F. 


Paper  relating  to  Treason-felony  Prisonrhs’  Diet. 


Immediate. 

Sir,  ■Whitehall,  August  23,  lt?6!). 

I AM  directed  by  Mr.  Secretaw  Bruce  to  aclcnoiv- 
ledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  13th  instant,  forward- 
ing petitions  from 'Thomas  Burke  and  Denis  D.  Miilcahj-, 
two  treason-felony  convicts  in  "Woking  prison,  complaining 
of  the  insufBciency]  of  theh  diet,  and  alleging  that  their 
health  has  suffered  in  consequence. 

It  appears  from  the  enclosures  accompanying  your  letter 
that  on  a former  occasion,  under  similar  circumstances  to 
the  present— viz.,  failure  of  health  from  rejection  of  food— 
these  men  were  removed  to  the  prison  hospital;  but  it 
would  seem  that  they  do  not  now  seek  to  retnrn  to  the  hos- 
pital. but  assert  that  they  should  prefer  working  at  the 
convict  prison,  if  they  could  get  a diet  which  they  could 
use.  , ... 

Mr.  Binice  gathers  from  the  representations  m their 
memorial  that  it  is  not  so  ranch  a more  generous  ns  a dif- 
ferent diet  which  they  ask  for;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that 
in  the  case  of  these  political  prisoners,  especially  when  con- 
fined for  life  or  a long  period  of  years,  some  relaxation  of 
the  strict  rules  of  diet  might,  in  accordance  with  the  jirac- 
tice  of  moat  countries,  he  allowed. 

I am,  &c. 

(Signed)  A.  F.  O.  Liudell. 

Captain  Du  Cane,  R.E. 

&o.  &c.  &c. 


(Copy,) 

giBj  ■Whitehall,  Septeinhcr  7,  IHfif). 

’ I AM  directed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Bruce  to  acknoiv- 
ledge  the  i-eeeipt  of  your  letter  of  the  30th  ultimo,  forwanl- 
ing  medical  reports  in  the  cases  of  Thomas  Burke  and 
Denis  D.  Mulcahy  in  Woking  prison,  and  to  state  that  he 
wishes  these  convicts  to  be  placed  ujjon  the  full  hosiiitnl 
diet  suggested  by  Dr.  Camphell,  consisting  of  baked  beef 
with  vegetables  and  bread  on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  and 
boiled  mutton,  soup,  bread,  and  vegetables  on  Thursday. 

I am.  See. 

(Signed)  A.  F.  O.  Liduell. 

Captain  Du  Cane,  R.li-, 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


(Copy.) 

Sir,  Whitehall,  Decembei’2,  l^CO. 

Having  laid  before  Mr.  Secretai-y  Bruce  your  letter 
of  the  24th  ultimo,  I am  directed  to  signi^  to  you  his 
approval  of  the  recommendation  of  the  medical  officer  of 


the  Woking  male  convict  jirison,  that  the  diet  whieli  was 
authorised  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  treason-felony  con- 
ncts  Tlunnas  Burke  and  Denis  D.  Miilcahy  should  he 
extended  to  the  other  [irisoners  of  that  class  in  confinement 
in  that  innson. 

I am,  &c. 

(Signed)  A.  F.  0.  hiUDKLi,. 

Captain  Du  Cune,  R.E. 

&c.  Sec.  &i’. 


Extract  from  Mo.vtiily  Medical  Rupoht. 

Chatham  Convict  Pi'isoii, 

Septeinher  fi,  ISfiP. 

On  tlie  30th  August  roast  mutton  \ras  recomraemlcd  to 
be  issued  in  lieu  of  soup  to  the  treason-felony  prisonere 
on  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and  Fridays,  and  this  change  of 
diet  was  a]ipro\'ed  by  the  directors. 


ExTiiACT  from  Annual  Medical  Rei'oht. 

Chatham  Coniict  Prison, 

Jauuai’y  12,  1870. 

Several  of  tlie  nrisoTiei-s  ha^’c  at  times  refused  their  food. 
In  May  four  of  the  treason-f'douy  prisoners,  and  in  August 
all  the  hittei-,  refused  poi-tions  of  the  usual  diet,  and  made 
a general  complaint,  which  on  ajiplication  being  innclo 
to  you,  you  were  pleased  to  ajiprovc,  and  alter  on  certain 
particulars,  since  winch  time  very  few  complaints  liavo  been 
made  on  the  subject. 


Chatiiam  Convict  Prison, 

Sir,  May  27,  iM't). 

Tmi  tveason-fplony  ])visoncrs  being  in  the  constant 
Imhit  of  refusing  the  suet  pudding  which  constitutes  tlie 
usual  prison  diet  on  Thursday,  fTom  its  producing  indiges- 
tion, and  this  in  my  opinion  being  the  natural  result  of 
want  of  sufficient  cxereise  at  tlicir  u'ork,  or  at  the  tiiiie 
allowed  for  that  purpose,  I beg  to  reeonmiend  the  issue  of 
batter  pudding  in  the  iiroportions  used  in  the  infirmiuy 
scale  us  a sulistitute  for  tlie  suet  jmilding  su]iplied  to  the 
other  ijri.soncrs  on  'I’liiii-sdays,  tliesc  prisoners  having  u.x- 
prcsseil  a ilesire  for  aueli  a cliange. 

I have,  &c. 

John  J.  1),  Buuns. 


W.  Fagan,  Esq.,  Director. 


CHATHAM  PRISON. 


Diets  of  Treason-felony  Convicts. 


1 

i 

1 

Flour. 

S 

Jtcat.  1 

1 

1 

■YrKetiblcs. 

Beer. 

Mutton. 

Carrots. 

1 'S 

Potatoes. 

oz. 

oz, 

1 No. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

i oz. 

oz. 

02. 

02. 

Sundays  - 

26 

— 

J 

4 

_ 

9 roast 

U 

1 

Mondays  and  Saturdays 

26 

— 

1 — 

4 

9 boiled 

— 

H 



1 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays 

26 

i — 

4 

4 

~ 

9 roast 

U 



1 

Wednesdays  . - - 

1 

1 9 boiled 

4 

Thursdays 

3 

14 

! - 

4 : 

— 

1 

UfiitARKS.— Pepper,  J per  cent,  every  day  except  Thursday.  Salt,  ^ oz.  daily.  0 ox.  raw  moat  produces  .'5  oz.  cooked. 


Authorized  Changes  from  Ordinary  Diets. 

Tea  for  breakfast  and  supper,  in  lieu  of  cocoa  and  gruel,  2nd  August  1861), 

Mutton  (baked)  on  Sundays,  Tuasdays,  and  Fridays,  in  lieu  of  soup,  30th  August  I860. 
Padding,  batter,  in  lieu  of  suet,  on  Thursdays,  2?th  May  1870. 

Handed  in  by  Dr.  Bums. 
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APPENDIX  a. 


LiiTTEns  relating  to 

(Copy.) 

Sir,  Chatham  Prison,  MayiS,  1869. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  fonvaid  exti-acts  from  tlie 
peiiiil  records  of  0’Dono\-an  Rossa  and  the  other  treason- 
felony  concocts  now  confined  in  this  prison,  showinj^,  as 
concisely  as  possible,  the  conduct  of  these  prisoners  since 
the  inquiry  into  their  treatment  conducted  by  Messrs. 
Knox  and  Pollock,  in  May  1867;  and  also  showing  the 
punishments  awarded  them  for  infractiona  of  prison 
rules,  &c. 

I further  forward  a report  to  the  medical  officer  relative 
from  the  present  state  of  health  of  these  prisoners,  and 
also  relative  to  tlieh  diet,  in  whose  remarks  I fully  concur. 

When  O’Donovan  Rossa  tos  fii'st  transfereed  to  this 
prison  from  Millbank,  on  the  24th  February  1868,  he  was 
then  the  only  convict  in  the  prison  convicted  of  treason- 
felony,  and  u-as  placed  at  labour  with  a party  of  which 
every  man  was  specially  selected  for  Ins  good  conduct,  and 
with  which  parry  he  continued  to  be  attached  until  the 
arrival  of  ti'cason-felony  convicts  Halpin,  Warren,  and 
Costello,  in  the  folloudiig  August,  when  the  treason-felony 
convicts  were  ordered  to  be  kept  quite  aimrt  from  the 
other  comdets,  and  have  so  kept  ever  since. 

Tlie  conduct  of  O’Donovan  Rossa  fi-om  the  time  of  his 
arrival  at  the  prison  in  February  1868,  up  to  the  end  of 
September  of  the  same  year,  was  about  as  bad  and  out- 
rageous as  was  possible,  as  shown  to  a certain  extent  by 
the  punished  offences  recorded  against  him;  but  those 
jiassed  over,  and  not  i-ecorded,  were  far  more  numerous 
though  not  so  serious. 

I tbrbeeu'  saying  more  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  this 
pri.soner  at  this  time,  lest  I should  be  considered  prejudiced 
ugiiinst  him  in  consequence  of  the  unprovoked  and  dis- 
gusting assault  he  committed  on  myself  in  .June  of  the 
same  year.  I am,  however,  glad  to  say  that  he  has  kept 
the  promise  of  amended  conduct  lie  made  to  Captain  Du 
Cane  last  Noi’ember,  having  since  that  period  been  the 
least  troublesome  of  the  ridiole  number  of  these  convicts. 

I'he  feeling  of  one  and  all  of  these  prisoners  appeni-s  to 
be  to  give  os  much  ti-onble  ns  possible  to  every  individual 
with  whom  they  in  any  way  come  in  contact,  to  do  as  little 
work  as  they  can  help,  to  oppose  the  orders  given  them 
so  far  aa  they  dare,  or  consider  prudent,  and  to  imagine 
that  they  are  ill-toeated  because  the  ordinary  rules  of  the 
prison  are  not  entirely  dispensed  with  in  their  cases  and 
thw  are  not  allowed  a different  diet  to  other  prisoners; 
and  I regret  to  add,  that  in  staring  their  suppo.sed  grie- 
\’ances  an  adherence  to  facts  appears  to  be  one  of  the  last 
things  considered  requisite. 

1 am,  &c. 

Signed)  T.  Folliott  Powell, 

Wm.  Fagan,  Esq.  Governor. 


(Copy.) 

Sxu,  Chatham  Prison,  June  4,  1869. 

With  reference  to  your  telegram  requesting  to  Icnow 
how  many  days  (Reg.  No  9,549)  Jei-emiah  O’Donovan 
Rossa  v’as  placed  in  handcuffs  after  his  assault  upon  me, 
I have  the  honom'  to  inform  you  that  he  was  placed  in 
them  on  the  morning  of  the  I7th  of  June,  and  ke])t  in 
them  each  successive  day  as  a measure  of  precaution  to 
prevent  his  repeating  a similar  act  when  visited  by  either 
myself  or  any  officer  of  the  prison,  till  the  20th  July;  the 
handcuffs  bemg  invariably  removed  each  day  at  7.45  p.m., 
and  not  replaced  till  the  following  morning. 

At  2 p.m.  on  the  20th  July  he  was  released  from  them, 
whm  he  at  once  commenced  to  damage  his  cell,  and  at 
4.1o  p.m.  I was  compelled  to  plaoe  them  on  him  agsun,  to 
restrain  him  from  committing  further  damage;  he  was 
released  at  night,  and  placed  in  them  on  the  followng  day 
till  night  time.  On  the  22nd  he  was  finally  released  from 
them  at  12  at  noon. 

This  prisoner’s  conduct  at  this  time  was  most  outrageous, 
and  perhaps  no  stronger  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the 
urecantion  could  be  adducecl,  than  that  immediately  on  his 
being  released  from  the  handcuffs  on  the  20th  July  he 
commenced  destroying  liis  cell. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  T.  F.  Powell, 

Wni,  Fagan,  Esq.  Governor. 

&c.  &c. 


J.  O’Donovxn  Rossa. 

Copy  of  Replies  to  the  Statement  extracted  from  the 
“Irisiima.v”  NKwsi’APEn. 

Prisoner  O’Donovan  Rossa  has  been  cinployeri  for 
more  tlnin  two  months  in  mending  stockings,  liut  pre- 
riously  he  had  been  employed  since  last  November  in 
cutting  im  small  pieces  of  refuse  wood  for  the  purpose  of 
lighting  fires,  varied  occasioimlly  by  assisting  to  weed  the 
yards  of  the  prison.  Since  his  recejition  at  this  prison 
his  weight  has  increased  ft-om  Ififi.Hbs.  to  174  lbs.,  and  his 
appearance  betokens  the  hnprovement  shown  by  his 
increased  weight. 

After  the  unprovoked  and  disgusting  assault  the  pri- 
soner committed  on  myself  last  June,  as  a inejism-e  of 
precaution  he  was  restrained  in  handcuffs  during  the  day, 
in  order  to  prevent  his  repeating  such  disgusting  conduct 
when  lisited  by  either  myself  or  any  otliw  offlcei'  of  the 
prison,  hut  they  were  invariably  taken  off  at  night,  and 
with  the  exee[jtion  of  the  first  clay,  when  his  hands  were 
placed  in  front  to  admit  of  his  eating  his  meals,  his  hands 
were  not  jilaced  behind  his  back  durinj'  the  whole  period, 
neither  was  he  ever  during  that  period  placed  in  a dark 
cell,  end  he  was  receiving  during  the  whole  of  the  time  the 
ordinary  light  labour  diet  of  the  prison;  but  some  few  days 
after  he  was  released  ftxnn  the  handcuffs  he  destroyed  all 
the  fittings  of  his  cell,  and  while  the  cell  was  under 
repair  he  was  placed  in  a dark  cell  (being  a jiiace  in  which 
he  could  do  no  further  injury)  for  the  time,  a period  of 
three  days,  hut  he  was  not  then  restraineil  in  handcuffs. 
According  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  my  guidance,  prisoner 
O’Doiioi-an  Rossa  has  up  to  the  ])resent  time  only  lieen 
entitled  to  wi-ito  one  letter  since  iris  receiition  into  this 
]irison,  though  onnng  to  the  consideration  of  the  directors, 
an  opportunity  has  been  given  to  him  of  writing  no  less 
than  five,  but  in  consequence  of  the  false  statements  lie 
has  persisted  in  making  in  all  of  them  they  have  lif^n 
compelled  to  suppress  them.  Of  the  charge  stated  to  have 
been  made  against  him  of  intriguing  with  another  man’s 
wife,  I know  nothing  whatever.  No  sueli  charge  has  ever 
been  made  here  or  ever  tliought  of. 

1 am,  &c. 

(Signed)  T.  Folliott  Powell, 

Chatham  Prison,  Governor. 

May  2.9,  1869. 


(Copy.) 

Sir,  Cliatham  Prison,  August  19, 1869. 

In  compliance  with  your  instructions  I beg  to  state 
that  1 was  present  at  the  interview  which  took  jilace  between 
Messrs.  M'Caithy  Downing,  M.P.,  and  Blake,  M.P.,  and 
treason-felony  convict  J.  O’D.  Rossa,  at  this  prison,  on  the 
30th  of  July  last,  and  tliat  at  that  interview  the  prisoner 
O’Donovan  Bossu  stated  that  he  had  had  to  eat  some  of  hia 
meals  on  his  knees  or  hia  belly,  like  a dog  or  a beast,  or 
words  to  that  effect,  as  his  hands  were  manacled  behind; 
but  he  also  said,  in  reply  to  questions  put  to  liini  by  these 
gentlemen,  that  after  a time,  when  the  handcuffs  u’ere  in 
front,  he  could  use  a spoon. 

After  the  interview  \rith  prisoner  O’D.  Rossa  these  gentle- 
men aecompanied  Captain  Hardy  to  his  office,  to  have  an  in- 
terriew  with  treason-frlony  uviaonei-  Burke,  aa  1 was  ordered 
to  be  present  with  Rossa  before  the  Commissioners  from 
Ireland,  who  were  waiting  to  take  his  evidence  in  a case  of 
libel. 

I also  beg  to  forward  a statement  from  Captain  Hardy  on 
this  subject,  and  to  return  the  acco.upanying  Home  O’ffice 
papers. 

I am,  &o. 

James  Farouhekson, 

Captain  Sfbpfoi'd,  &c.  &o.  Depuiy  Governor. 


(Copy.) 

Sin,  Chatham  Prison,  .August  19,  1869. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  inform  you,  with  reference  to 
the  recent  visit  of  Messrs,  Blake  and  Downing,  M.P.’s,  to 
this  prison,  that  I was  not  present  atthe  interview  between 
these  gentlemen  and  prisoner  J.  O’D.  Rossa  at  its,  termi- 
nation. I had  some  conversation  with  them  in  my  office 
on  the  subject  of  the  restraint  iu  handcuffs  behind  his  back  j 
and  when  Mr.  Downing  informed  me  that  the  prisoner 
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had  distinctly  stated  to  him  that  he  had  been  so  handcuffed 
for  the  whole  period  of  36  days,  I assured  him  that  it  was 
not  the  case,  and  offered  to  set  the  matter  at  rest  by  send- 
ing for  the  sepai-nte  cell  book.  On  reflection,  however,  I 
I felt  that  I was  not  warranted  in  showing  prison  records  to 
any  stranger  in  the  absence  of  the  governor,  and  told  Mr. 
Downing  so  oir  return  to  the  ofBce. 

WitQ  reference  to  my  evidence,  recently  taken  by  tlio 
director,  I wish  to  rectify  a mistake  I inacle  vyith  rcgai-d  to 
my  visiting  the  sefi  arate  cells.  Instead  of  ^-isiting  them  on 
tdtemate  days  \vith  Captain  Har\'ey,  it  was  on  alternate 
weeks. 

I have,  &c. 

C.  Hardy, 

Captain  Stopford,  Deputy  Governor. 

Director  of  Convict  Prisons. 


(Copy.) 

Sir,  Addingham  ^'^icarage,  September  .3,  ISfi!). 

In  conseciuence  of  m)'  having  arrived  here  two  days 
later  than  1 had  jn'eviously  anticipated,  I did  not  receive 
your  communication  of  the  .30th  inst.,  forwarding  the  ai- 
closed  Home  Office  letter,  till  after  post  time  lost  mght,  or 
it  should  have  received  an  earlier  reply. 

With  regard  to  its  contents,  I can  but  state  that,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection  and  belief,  treason-felony  convict 
O’Donovan  Rossa  was  not  handcuffed  behind  at  all  after 
my  return  from  leave  on  the  :20th  of  .Tune  lS(i8. 

I have  perfect  recollection  on  the  16th  of  that  month, 
previous  to  going  on  leave  for  three  days,  giving  Captain 
Harvey  authority  to  place  iirisoncr  O'Donovan  Rossa  in 
handcuffs  behind  dui-ing  the  day  if  he  considered  it  desirable, 
distinctly  stating  that  the  handcuffs  must  be  removed  alto- 
gether at  night,  whether  the  prisoner  was  handcuffed  before 
or  behind ; and  I am  perfectly  satisfied,  from  all  the  testi- 


mony I have  received,  that  this  order  was  complied  with, 
and  that  the  second  entry  in  the  separate  cell  book  does 
not  imply  that  “ at  7.3<)  p.m.  on  the  17th  of  June  the 
handcuffs  were  only  removed  from  behind  to  before,”  but 
that  they  were  removed  altogether  for  the  night. 

I feci  satisfied  that  my  positive  orders  on  such  a subject 
would  lint  have  been  disregarded,  and  I am  I'urtliei' led  to 
the  same  conclusion  by  there  being  other  entries  of  a similar 
eliaractor  in  the  separate  cel!  book  when  jirisonera  have  been 
released  altogether  i'roni  being  liandcnffcil  hchiiul. 

\Vlien  the  rjucstioii  was  (irst  raised  in  May  last,  the 
evidence  of  ivwder  Brown  (the  warder  doing  duty  in  the 
separate  cells  at  the  time  O’Donov.m  Rossa  was  placed  in 
handcuffs),  hacked,  ns  it  appears  to  me  to  be,  by  the  entries 
in  the  chief  wiu'der’s  occurrence  book  and  the  sepai'atc  cell 
book,  left  not  a doubt  in  my  mind  at  the  time  that  the  pri- 
sonei’  was  not  kept  in  hanileuffs  behind  for  more  than  the 
17th  June,  and  1 rc)iortcd  accordingly;  hut  from  the  evi- 
dence that  lias  lately  been  addiiceil,  there  ajipears  some 
reason  for  doubt  whether  the  pri.soner  was  or  u'a.s  not  so 
kept,  for  one,  two,  or  tliree  days,  during  the  day,  meal  times 
excepted,  but  no  reliable  evidence  whatever  that  he  was 
thus  kept  beyond  that  period. 

That  there  should  be  this  doubt  after  having  stated  on 
evidence  that  I believed  at  the  lime  to  be  perfectly  conclu- 
sive that  he  was  only  thus  retained  for  one  day,  has  been 
a source  of  inexpressible  annoyance  and  anxiety  to  mo, 
however  unintentionally  I may  have  been  led  into  the  errer, 
if  an  emir  it  should  be,  though  it  still  ajipears  to  me 
douhtful  whether  such  is  the  case. 

I have,  &c. 

T.  Folliott  Powell, 

\^bu.  Fagan,  Esij.,  Governor,  Uliatham  I’l'ison. 

&c.  &c. 


APPENDIX  II. 

Ektraci'  from  OifnciAi-  Recoku  oI'  .Si^NTENCii  on  J.  O’Donovan  Rossa,  .lulud  July  1,  IHfiS. 


Defence  of  Prisoseii  Uoksa. 

“ Declines  to  make  any  defence  except  in  WTiting.” 

Seiilenee. 

Colonel  IIekdehson, 

'■  This  prisoner  is  without  doubt  guilty  of  the  i-cry 
foul  and  insuborduiate  conduct  alleged  in  the  charge,  'i'lic 
Governor  of  Chatham  prison  is,  as  is  well  known,  as  tcin- 
])erate  and  judicious  a person  as  it  is  possible  to  liud,  the 
officers  in  immediate  charge  of  the  dejiartuient  in  which  the 
Iirisoncr  is  arc  selected  lor  their  judgment  and  fidelity  • 
nevertheless  he  is,  as  stated  in  the  evirlence,  and  as  his  mis- 
conduct shows,  constantly  committing  acts  of  insubordina- 
tion and  resistance  tmvards  his  officers,  and  every  available 
punishment  has  been  tried  in  his  cose  without  effect,  nor 
does  kindness  have  any  better  influence  upon  him.  Mo 
W'ould  in  the  ordinary  course  be  punished  I'ortho  offence  lie 
has  committed  by  Hogging,  but  it  is  thought  ihut  tiiis 
punishment  should  not  be  inflicted  without  siiecial  autho- 
nty.  IE  it  should  not  be  thought  adidsublo  tu  inflict  it,  I 
can  only  suggest  that  ha  should  be  sentenced  to  23  days 
punishment  diet  in  close  confinement,  and  be  placed  in  the 


penal  class  for  six  months ; also  that  to  prevent  the  clumno 
of  bis  reiMiating  outrages  of  this  description  on  tiic  oUiccrs 
of  the  prison  who  are  obliged  to  visit  him,  all  moveahle 
articles  and  utensils  be  removed  from  bis  cell,  and  whatever 
is  necea.saiy  being  made  a fixture,  and  that  he  be  kept  in 
liaiidmfl'.s  ill  the  daytime.  It  is  for  considcratitm  whether 
the  prisoner  should  be  allowed  to  rcimiin  in  this  jirisiiii, 
lifter  liuving  eoiniuilted  such  an  outrage  on  the.  governor, 
cs)ieciaUy  if  it  was  decided  that  the  usual  piiiiisliinunt  I'or 
such  ofl'enccs  shall  not  be  inflicted. 

“ (Signed)  li.  F.  Du  Cank. 

- 1/7/fiH.” 


“ I AM  unwilling  to  resort  to  cmporal  puiiishmeiit  in 
the  case  of  this  man,  whose  conduct  savours  of  imbecility, 
except  in  tlic  lust  resource.  Cany  out  the  director’s 
piiiiisliinciit.  2d  clays  punishment  diet  in  close  confinement, 
and  six  months  pciiiil  class,  and  remove  all  moveable  articles 
frenn  his  cell. 

“ (Signed)  E.  Y.  W.  Uendbkmon. 

“7/7/C8.” 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 


TAKEN  BBi'OSK 

THE  COMMISSION 

- APPOINTED  TO  INQDIBE  INTO  THE 

TREATMENT  OF  TREASON-FELONY  CONVICTS 
IN  ENGLISH  PRISONS. 


No.  3,  Parliament  Street,  Friday,  27th  May  1870. 


The  Right  Honoeable  The  EARL  OF  DEVON  in  t: 
The  Honorable  G.  C.  Brodbick.  I !>«•  Lyons. 

S.  E.  De  Verb,  Esq.  I GnEESHOvr. 

TV.  Spencee  Ollivant,  Esq.,  Secrotaiy. 


Ciiptaiu  Edmund  Frederick  Du  Cane,  examiued. 

1.  You  M'eCh.irmai,  of  tic  Directors  12.  Hnvo  you  in  J-oiir  possession  nay  list  slowing  Ul”' 

of  Convict  Prisons  I believe  ?— I am.  Itte  number  ofpnsoners  coming  under  that  dosignation  27  Maj  1870. 


2.  How  many  convict  prisons  arc  there  in  England  ? at  the  present  tmie?-— I have.  •„  j t 

—There  are  11  enough  to  hand  it  inr — I 


3 Will  Tou  give  the  names  of  them  F-Milibaiik,  will.  {The  same  was  kajided in.) 

PentoiivilH  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  Portland,  Woking,  H It  would  be  convement  rf 

Dartmoor  Pavkhui-st,  Brixton.  Those  are  all  male  Bhortly  what  particulars  that  return  shows,  iiret  of 

prisons.  Then  there  are  Woking  and  Fulham,  which  all,  will  you  give  us  the  to^  number  ^pre^nt  m the 
Le  female  Drlsons  prisons  within  the  scope  of  this  inqni^  ?—There 

4.  Confining  y^ui^elf  to  those  prisons  in  wliich  26  now  in  the  prisons  who  come  under  that  des.g- 
males  are  received,  is  the  system  of  discipline  the  nation.  1 u .pi  o«  ; 

oo„oi„oll,l,osepriro.o,wl.icl._y»l..v^ 


rMirCYSL— P-  ovei„c.®ai-It  doer,  I.  ob.wo 

tation  period  is  curried  out,  iurd  tile  discipline  is  to  they  h»;e  erer  been  smee  Ihcy  were  first  recetted. 

a eevtoiiTxtenl  different:  lint  the  general  rules  nppli-  16.  it  ill  yon  jnst 


cublo  'lotho  relations  between  the  conwicts  and  then-  columns  ?— This  retm  gires  first  theii-_  nimes  or 
omcem  to.  the  Sam.  ir.  all  those  prisons  • ..set  n„.  4..r  bodtly  teer.pt.o.j^  »d 


.“SoSSrLg  the  eonricl.  place  i birth,"  singly”  and  “number  of 

sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  is  the  mode  of  treatment  chili^en,’  name  and  resideuee  of  fitm.ly  or 
thoTme  in  all  the  prisons ?-The  oonviets  me  alt  kin,"  “date  and  pl«o  of  conviolion,'  “enmc.with 
sentenced  to  penal  scrLndo  in  those  prisons.  pavtieular.,'  “ date  of  previous  ^h.^ 

6.  Then  is  it  the  case  that  in  all  of  thorn  there  is  a racter,”  “ religion  and  stole  of  edneotion.  Ihen 
nrohatlonaiy  period  of  nme  mouths  !_That  applies  ail  the  transters  from  the  date  of  committal  up  to  the 
.T1  !„  MillKotik  imil  nresciit  tURC, 


to  all  convicts  • it  is  carried  out  at  Millhank  and.  present  time,  , . , n - _ 

ro  ail  cOTTieis,  n.  is  cu  prisoners 

7.  That  is  separate  eonfinement,  is  it  not  ?-Yes.  were  in  the  first  instance  placed  either  at  Millbimk  or 

8.  lihen,  ordiMTlly  speaking,  Pcntonville  and  Mill-  Pentonvilie  ?— Gencinlly,  but  there  were  some  who 

, t Ml  iL  ^nuari.;/>Vi  CL  Ttpiofinpr  ssciifenced  were  not  winced  at  either,  but  were  sent  at  once  over 


bantwilll«  the  prisons^  to  which  a prisoner  sentenced  were  not  placed  at  either,  but  were  sent  at  once  over 
by  any  court  to  penal  servitude  will  be  taken  first  ? from  Ireland.  i ivanimiuni 

Axh^y  mw  J1  brought  there  fii-st.  18.  Havnig  undergone  a prol.ationaty  t™almonl 

9.  After  the  period  of  nine  months  is  passed,  what  there  ? — I think  that  that  is  doubtful,  but  I have  o 


fgulates  the  mode  in  which  diey  are  allocated  to  the  iuformatiou  upon  that  point. 


different  prisons  ?— Several  of  those  prisons,  Dart- 
moor, Parkhurst,  and  Woking,  are  invalid  prisons,  to 
which  only  prisoners  of  a certain  constitutional 
disposition,  or  in  a certain  state  of  health  are  sent. 
To  the  others,  Portland,  Chatham,  and  Portsmouth, 
only  able-bodied  men,  that  is  to  say,  men  who  are 
able  to  do  heavy  work  are  sent. 


19.  But  the  great  mtyority  were  received  either  at 
Millbauk  or  Pentonvilie  in  &e  first  instance  ? — Y’ee. 

20.  {Dr.  L^ons.)  Cm  you  name  those  that  were 
not  ?— I think  this  return  gives  those  whon’ci-e  never 
at  MiUbank  or  Pentom-ille.  Michael  Sheaby  went 
straight  fi-om  Mountjoy  Prison  to  Portland,  Mortimer 
Shea,  alias  Moriarty,  did  so  too.  I think  some  of  the 


10.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  of  the  object  of  our  others  who  did  so  were  probably  ^ongst  those  who 

inquiry’— Certainly  have  been  pardoned  or  otheiwise  disposed  oh  Ihose 

11.  That  it  has  special  reference  to  the  prisoners  are  the  only  two  now  in  prison  who  were  not  at  first 

convicted  of  treason  felony,  under  sentence  of  penal  at  MiUbank  or  Pentonvilie.  j •„ 

Mrvitude,  aud  iu  oonfluemmt  iu  gnols  in  England  ?-  21 . When  those  pnaoners  wore  firet  “ 

Yea.  MiUbank  oi-  PentonviUa,  were  any  special  m^rncoons 

TT  ^ 
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given  by  tbe  Home  Office,  or  by  yom-  depavtuieut,  to 
the  officers  in  charge  of  these  respective  prisons  tritli 
regard  to  them  ? — No,  nothing  out  of  the  orclinaiy. 

22.  No  special  instructions  at  all  were  given  ? — ^No. 

23.  At  what  period  was  it  that  complaints  if  any 
were  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  prisoners  as  to  their 
treatment  ? — I cannot  tell  you  the  date  of  the  first 
report,  but  they  will  be  foniul  in  the  books  of  the 
prison,  and  I could  easily  get  it  and  lay  it  before  you 
if  you  desire  it. 

24.  My  question  referred  to  the  complaints  made  to 
your  department  ? — I caimot  give  the  date.  It  is 
nearly  live  years  ago  since  these  prisoners  were  con- 
victed, but  the  prisoners  made  their  coni))laints  in 
the  ordiuaiy  way,  and  it  would  be  recortlecl  in  the 
books  of  the  prison.  Perhaps,  however,  your  question 
i-eferred  to  complaints  from  outside  ou  auy  point. 

25.  I meant  complaints  mnile  by  the  prisoners 
themselves  ? — The  complaints  made  by  the  prisoners 
themselves  will  be  found  in  the  books  of  the  prison. 
I could  get  that  information. 

26.  Then  in  point  of  fact,  as  far  as  regards  any 
iustructions  that  have  emanated  from  your  department, 
there  was  uothiug  to  lead  to  any  difference  in  the 
mode  of  ti-eatmeut  of  those  prisoners  from  that  of 
prisoners  under  .similar  senteueea  for  other  crimes  ? — 
No,  not  when  they  were  first  received. 

27.  When  were  different  instructions  given  i" — 
Small  iiidulgences  have  been  allowed  them  from  time 
to  time ; I cannot  specify  any  precise  date  when  they 
commenced,  but  such  little  things  as  can  be  allowed  in 
a prison  have  frequently  been  allowed. 

28.  Have  those  been  allowed  by  the  dircctiou  of 
your  department  ? — By  the  fiuthority  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  always. 

29.  Those  we  shall  find  recorded  in  the  different 
prisons  I suppose  ? — Ta.s  certainly.  There  arc  some 
things  which  would  take  a great  deal  of  trouble  for 
you  to  hunt  out.  because  there  are  small  individual 
licences  of  vaidoua  kinds  granted  ou  a prisoner’s  appli- 
cation, and  to  hunt  out  every  individual  case  like  that 
would  be  very  difficult.  I can  only  say  that  they 
have  been  frequent,  nud  cases  could  be  referred  to 
show  what  kind  of  things  (bey  are. 

30.  With  regard  to  tlie  dietary  of  the  convict 
prisons,  that  is  unitbi'iu,  as  I understand,  except  in 
the  case  of  Chatham  ? — Except  in  the  case  of  Chat- 
hiim  and  the  invalid  prisons,  ^Yhich  have  them  own. 
jiarticular  diet. 

81.  With  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  dietaiy,  as 
fur  ns  yon  can  tell,  upon  the  liealili  of  the  prisoners, 
should  you  be  able  ironi  the  returns  to  place  befoi'c  us 
u comparative  statement  showing  the  ratio  of  mor- 
tality in  prisons  as  compared  with  that  prevalent 
among  persons  of  the  same  age  not  Avitliiii  the  walls 
of  prisons  ? — Certainly  I conliL 

32.  Will  you  kindly  do  so  ? — I will. 

33.  Are  you  prepared  to  baud  in  any  paper  wliich 
will  give  ns  what  i.s  technically  called  the  medical 
history  of  the  prisoners  wliilst  in  prison  ? — I can 
hand  in  a paper  which  will  give  the  medical  history 
of  each  of  the  prisoners  since  he  has  been  received, 
tdl  the  observations  the  doctor  has  made  upon  his 
constitution  and  health,  with  the  details  of  every  ease 
in  wliich  he  has  been  under  ti-eatnient  in  the  hos- 
pital. These  are  the  returns  in  question  {producing 
the  same).  'I’hey  also  give  the  weight  at  the  time 
the  prisoners  were  first  received  into  the  prisons,  and 
the  weight  which  I have  h.ad  inserted  up  to  a few 
days  ago,  and  the  weight  at  every  prison  that  they 
were  transferred  to. 

34.  Have  you  a statement  of  the  scale  of  diet  ? 

This  is  the  scale  of  the  diets  of  all  the  prisons  {pro- 
ducing the  same). 

35.  Will  you  hand  that  in?— I will.  {The  same 
%ras  handed  hi). 

36.  (Dr.  Lt/ons.)  Werethetreason-felonyprlsoners 
in  any  way  recognized  us  different  from  the  other 
convicts  under  the  charge  of  your  department  ?— In 

.small  ways  ,•  they  w'ere  kept  separate  as  far  as  possible. 

37.  How  were  they  distinguished  ? — They  were  not 


distinguished,  except  by  being  kept  separate  from 
others  at  work,  and  being  kept  together  more  or  less, 
but  there  was  no  outward  differenco  or  externa!  dis- 
tinction at  all. 

38.  And  with  reference  to  the  Ispeeial  iudulgeuces 
you  speak  of,  bow  were  the  persons  to  w'hom  those 
indulgences  were  to  be  granted  recognized  from  other 
prisoners  ? — The  governor  of  course  knows  perfectly 
well  what  a man  is  in  prison  for.  He  knows  that  these 
men  are  treason-felony  convicts,  and  when  one  of  those 
men  dc.sired  some  small  indulgence  it  would  be  asked 
for-,  and  of  course  it  was  known  by  those  who  askocl 
for  it  for  him,  and  by  those  who  were  asked,  that  ho 
was  a treason-felony  prisoner. 

39.  Could  you  specify  Avlint  those  indulgences 
were  ? — Such  tliing.s  a.s  these  : the  visits  that  a 
prisoner  is  allowed  to  have  in  the  ordinaiy  way  are 
according  to  certain  rules,  ami  are  not  very  fi'equcnl, 
but  that  rule  lias  beau  very  nnaterially  relaxed  in  the 
ease  of  the  ti'coson-feloiiy  prisoners.  The  ndes  with 
reference  to  the  letters  they  wej-e  allowed  to  write 
have  been  also  materially  relaxed  in  some  cases  ; in 
fact  in  all  cases  now.  Their  diet,  I think,  is  hotter 
than  that  of  other  prisoners. 

40.  In  what  respects  is  it  better,  as  to  quantity  or 
qu-ality? — At  Woking  they  get  what  is  called  full 
hospit.al  diet,  which  is  only  given  to  ordinary  pri- 
soners when  actually  in  hospital  ill.  These  men  are 
alioived  foil  hospital  diet  without  being  actually  under 
treatment.  At  Chatham  also  there  is  a little  vamtion 
made  in  their  diet  in  .small  ways.  I could  detail  what 
they  have  exactly  if  you  wish  me  to  do  so. 

41.  Are  those  relaxations  applied  to  Chatham  and 
Woking  only  ? — The  relaxations  in  general  have  been 
applied  to  any  of  the  treason -felony  prisoners  ; but 
those  of  the  diet,  .so  far  as  I have  a memorandum  ou 
the  subject  at  present,  are  only  applied  to  Chatliam 
and  Wokiug.  I think,  however,  it  ia  very  likely  (luit 
they  have  also  been  applied  to  the  other  prisons. 

42.  (Chairman.)  You  will  be  able  to  find  that  out 
in  detail,  and  inform  iis  what  the  fact  is? — Certainly. 

43.  {Dr.  Lyon.'i.)  Can  you  specify  any  otlier  kind 
of  iudulgenee  which  you  say  has  been  allowed  to  the 
rreason-feJony  pi'isoiievs  ? — I think  that  they  have  not 
been  obliged  or  expected  always  to  work  quite  so  hard 
as  the  others  ; they  were  allowed  to  be  more  mode- 
rate and  to  take  if  more  easily  with  regard  to  their 
work. 

44.  How  was  that  accomplished  ; was  it  done  by  a 
direction  to  the  warders  ? — No,  it  is  only  that  if  they 
work  rather  easily,  witJiout  any  extreme  exertion, 
they  would  not  be  reported  ; that  is  all. 

45.  Did  the  warders  under.stand  that  of  themselves, 
or  was  it  intimated  to  them  in  any  way  ? — ^They  must 
have  been  told  it,  or  given  to  understand  it,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind ; probably  they  were  told  it. 

46.  Then  in  a certain  sense,  however  small,  these 
prisoner  were  in  some  degree  treated  differently  from 
other'  jirisouers  ? — I think  so. 

47.  Does  that  apply  to  all  the  prisons  ? — 1 thiulc  so, 
certainly. 

48.  May  I ask  what  has  been  the  general  character 
of  the  prisoner? — I think  the  majority  of  them  liavo 
conducted  themselves  very  well.  I can  give  you  a 
return  of  tire  offences  that  all  of  them  have  commitf.e<l, 
but  some  of  them  have  repeatedly  committed  offences. 
That  has  beeu  the  case  rvith  them  as  it  is  gene- 
rally amongst  all  prisoners.  Those  who  resist  the 
rtrles  of  the  prison  ore  the  same  time  after  time,  It 
is  always  found  that  a large  number  of  otfences  are 
committed  by  a small  number  of  prisoners. 

49.  Have  those  offences  had  any  other  cburacter 
than  that  of  breaking  the  prison  rules,  and  infringing 
the  prison  discipline  ? — Those  are  the  only  offences 
they  could  commit  They  have  tried  to  get  clandestine 
communications,  to  eoinjpt  the  warders,  and  to  resist 
authority  in  many  ways. 

50.  wTren  yon  speak  of  “ corrupting  ” the  warders, 
what  do  you  mean  ?~To  get  them  to  take  out  letters. 

51.  And  anything  else?— That  is  the  only  thing 
they  could  do. 
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52.  To  get  in  anything? — i'es. 

53.  {Chairman.)  To  get  in  extra  provisions  or 
liquor,  I suppose  you  moan  ? — It  wouM  not  he  that ; 
it  -would  he  letters  auA  things  of  that  kind. 

54.  {Dr.Li/oiis.)  Then  you  use  the  term  “ corrupt” 
in  a sense  diflereut  from  that  in  which  it  is  ordinarily 
i,sed  ? — I mean  to  siiy  mulviug  him  not  do  his  duty. 

55.  As  far  as  you  know,  -what  has  been  the  health 
of  the  prisoners  in  general? — I think  it  has  been 
very  good.  Some  of  them  who  ai-e  weakly  men  have 
not,  of  course,  been  so  well,  but  I think  os  a general 
rule  they  have  been  veiy  -welL  That  fact  would  be 
shown  precisely  in  the  medical  retmus. 

56.  IVliat  was  the  total  number  of  treason-felony 
prisoners  received  into  English  prisons? — Tlieve  ni’e 
26  in  English  prisons  now  ; 45  were  sent  to  Western 
Australia,  two  hare  been  discharged  ou  license,  and 
oue  is  dead.  One  was  transferred  to  Alouiiljoy 
prison,  and  16  have  reeeu-ed  conditional  pardons, 
that  malces  91  as  the  total  number  who  have  passed 
through  the  English  prisons. 

57.  Niiiety-oiie  is  the  total  number  of  treuson- 
felony  prisoners  who  have  passed  through  English 
prisons  ? — Yes. 

58.  What  liAS  been  the  mortality  in  that  number  of 
prisoners  ?— I only  find  one  returned  as  having  died. 

59.  What  was  his  name  ? — ^Patrick  Lynch. 

60.  Arc  you  aware  of  any  having  died  after  they 
left  the  prison  ? — No,  I cannot  at  this  moment  say 
th.at  I kuow  of  any.  I should  not  necessarily  know 
of  it. 

61.  Would  such  a fact  come  within  the  cognizance 
of  the  ofliciids  of  your  department  ? — No,  not  offi- 
ciall}’. 

62.  {Mr.  Dc  Vere.)  Were  any  of  those  who  were 
discharged,  disch.arged  l«causo  their  state  of  health 
w'as  such  that  they  could  not  he  kept  in  prison  without 
injury?— I think  there  were  fu'O  discharged  on 
account  of  them  health. 

63.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Coidd  you  furaish  us  with  the 
exact  number  of  those  who  were  discharged  ou  ac- 
count of  ill  health  ?— The  return  I have  here  shows 
only  one. 

64.  What  was  his  name  ? — He  is  named  Caiy,  but 
I am  under  the  impression  that  there  must  be  a mis- 
t.ike  about  that.  I think  there  must  be  an  omission, 
because  I recollect  another.  I see  he  is  put  down 
liere  amongst  those  who  leceived  pardons. 

65.  What  became  of  Cary  ?— Cary  was  transferred 
to  Mountjoy  Prison  ou  account  of  his  health,  and  I 
believe  lie  was  finally  discharged.  Another  man 
named  Kearns  was  also  under  the  same  conditions, 
he  is  put  down  hove  as  having  received  conditional 
pardon  without  reference  to  his  health. 

66.  Could  you  by  looking  over  youi-  papers  after- 
wards ascertain  exactly  how  many  of  those  prisoners 
were  discharged  in  consequence  of  ill  health  ? — I will 
do  so. 

67.  Perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  fiunish  a 
return  of  that  ? — I will. 

68.  Will  you  also  famish  a return  showing  how 
many  of  the  treason-felony  prisoners  have  died  since 
their  admission  to  the  English  convict  prisons  ? — I 
will  make  an  official  return  of  that. 

69.  What  supervision  of  the  diet  and  discipline  of 
these  prisons  is  exercised  by  your  department  ? — The 
governor,  the  steward,  and  the  doctor  ai'e  all  bound  to 
see  that  the  pro%“isions  are  good  and  full  in  their  quan- 
tity. The  director,  also  has,  periodically  to  visit  the 
prison,  and  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  diet  is  good  and 
sufficient.  But  besides  that,  the  best  check  l£at  there 
is,  is  that  of  the  pnsoners  themselves,  who  are  very 
exigeant  as  regards  the  qu-antity  and  quality  of  the 
diet  supplied  to  them  ; aud  they  have  freely  the 
privilege  of  complaining  if  they  do  hot  think  it  is 
siffiicieut. 

70.  Now  may  I ask  you  how  these  complaints 
can  be  made  by  the  prisoners? — ^Vhen  the  diet  is 
served  round  (which  process  you  might  see  when  you 
go  up  to  Pentonville,  if  you  • chose  to  do  so),  the 
prisoner  is  obliged  to  examine  it  to  a certain  extent 


betbre  he  takes  it  Ui.  If  he  thinks  ii  ie  iu&uilicieiit  he 
says  so  at  once.  It  is  then  taken  and  weighed,  or  he 
is  taken  down  into  the  hull  or  into  the  kitchen,  as  the 
case  may  be,  luid  it  is  weighed  and  examined  in  his  - 
pi'esence,  to  satisfy  him,  or  to  satisfr  ivhoever  may  Ijc 
concenied  in  it,  ns  to  wh<'ther  the  complaint  is  well 
foundL*d  or  not. 

71.  Would  a prisoner  who  made  complaints  of  that 
kind  move  thau  once  be  exi»»ed  to  any  possible  source 
of  annoyance  from  the  warders  or  otherwise  ? — No, 

I do  not  think  so.  Sometimes  men  get  into  a habit  of 
perpetually  objecting  to  their  diet  and  it  is  perpetually 
found  that  there  is  nothing  in  it.  lu  tliose  cases  it  is 
made  disagreeable  to  a mau — that  is  to  say,  he  is  made 
to  stand  out  for  n wliile — if  there  are  half  a dozen  of 
them  they  stand  out  until  uU  the  other  business  is 
done,  and  then  the  diet  is  examined  ; so  that  a man 
may  be  obliged  to  eat  his  liinner  in  a hurry,  or  in 
some  way  or  other  it  is  discour.'vgod  in  the  case  of 
men  inakiug  a pi-aciice  of  eomplaining  in  that  way. 
But  that  only  happens  wheu  prisouei’s  get  a kind  of 
turn  in  that  direction  and  are  giving  a vast  deal  of 
uunecessury  trouble.  It  is  not  the  usual  thing. 

72.  Do  you  think  that  those  measures  could,  be 
improperly  used  b}'  tlie  warders  to  deter  prisoners 
from  making  complaints  ? — It  does  not  depend  upon 
the  warders  at  ail. 

73.  Upon  whom  does  it  depend  ? — It  depends  on 
the  deputy-governor  or  the  governor.  1 tbiuk  you 
will  SCO  perfectly  tliat  that  is  only  done  -when  ihera 
comes  to  be  an  abuse  of  the  privilege.  It  is  a luild 
kiud  of  check. 

74.  Has  it  como  within  the  knowledge  of  your 
department  that  auy  irregularities  as  to  diet  Lave 
occurred  during  the  period  when  these  prisoners  have 
beeu  under  seut-euce? — I do  not  kuow  of  any  irre- 
gularities at  all. 

75.  Has  it  come  to  the  kuowledge  of  yoiu'  depart- 
ment that  there  has  been  any  iiTegularity  as  to  the 
ti’eatinent  of  the  prisoners  by  the  w'orders  or  other 
officers  ? — No,  cermiuly  not.  The  treatment  of  all 
these  men  has  been  extremely  forbearing. 

76.  Do  you  tliink  it  possible  tliat  such  things  as  ai-e 
alleged  by  the  prisoners’  friends  could  have  taken 
place  with  regard  to  their  diet  ? — I do  not  quite 
know.  Some  of  the  things  whicli  lhave  seen  alleged 
by  the  pi-bond's’  friends  are  mere  oixliuary  incidents 
of  prison  li!e.  As  to  those  1 siiuuld  say,  yes,  tliey 
have  hai>peiied.  There  tire  other.s  which  would  be 
abuses,  and  those  I should  say  have  not  happeneil. 

77.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  such  irregukirilies 
as  these  could  have  occurred,  that  the  entrails  of  a 
fowl,  II  mouse,  or  othei-  i-ennin,  could  have  got  iuto 
the  soup  of  the  prisoner-s  ? — That  would  be  quite  im- 
possible. 

78.  Do  you  tliink  it  possible  that  tbe  meat  could 
have  been  removed  from  the  bones  from  which  the 
soup  is  made  before  the  soup  was  m.ade  from  them? — 
The  habit  is  to  get  iu  the  meat  on  the  meat  days,  and 
to  take  the  meat  off  the  bone,  so  as  to  give  to  them  so 
many  ounces  of  actual  meat  which  they  can  eat,  for 
the  bone  is  not  weighed  in  in  the  diet  scale  allowed  to 
them.  Therefore  iu  tliat  sense  the  meat  is  taken  off 
the  bone  before  it  is  used  for  m.aking  soup. 

79.  Do  you  believe  that  either  the  meat  or  tlie 
bones,  or  both,  could  have  been  taiuted  before  being 
boiled? — Certainly  not. 

80.  Do  you  think  it  possible  tliat  the  suet  could 
have  been  rancid  wheu  it  w'as  used  in  making  soup  ? 
— I believe  it  would  be  quite  impossible.  The  diets 
.are  inspected  so  narrowly,  and  by  so  many  people,  that 
I do  not  think  that  that  would  be  possible. 

81.  Was  the  period  of  nine  months’  solitary  confine- 
ment enforced  against  any  or  all  of  the  political  pri- 
soners ? — No,  none  of  them  went  through  the  full 
nine  months. 

82.  Did  the  prisonei's  who  were  in  Kilmainham  or 
Mountjoy  prison  for  unyperiod  get  credit  for  the  time 
so  spent  in  solitary  confinement,  as against  th^  period 
of  solitary  confiuemeut  in  England  ? — Certainly  ffiey 
would  do  so.  I can  show  you  instances  on  the  fii'st 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION 


Capi.  E.  T.  page  of  this  retura.  Foi’  iostanee,  a man  named 
J)a  Cane.  Bi'ian  Dillon  was  i-eceived  at  Monntjoy  Prison  on  the 
" — _ Htli  of  December  I860.  He  was  received  at  Penton- 

7 Mar  18(0.  j-jjg  Jfljjua,y  I86g^  and  lie  was  sent 

down  to  Woking  on  the  11th  of  April  1866.  That 
would  bo  in  four  months,  or  (herc.aboiits,  .after  he  was 
first  received. 

83.  (d/r.  Brodrick^  Would  lie  not  be  sent  down 
to  Woking  on  the  ground  of  ill  lioaltli  ? — The  treason- 
felony  prisonera  were  all  allowed  a shorter  period  of 
solitary  confinement  than  the  rest  of  the  prisouera, 
and  this  man  was  sent  to  Woking,  as  he  would  have 
been  under  any  circumstances,  on  account  of  liis  health 
being  sncii  os  to  make  Woking  suitable  for  him. 

84.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  What  number  of  prisoners  have 
had  to  be  sent  to  invalid  prisons  in  consequence  of  the 
deterioration  of  their  health  ? — That  will  be  found  in 
this  return.  I can  give  it  to  you  in  the  form  of  .a 
number  if  you  wish  to  have  it  so. 

85.  Out  of  the  whole  91,  will  you  state  how  many 
have  been  removed  to  an  invalid  prison,  and  out  of 
those  who  have  been  so  removed,  how  many  had  been 
first  in  an  able-bodied  prison  ? — Yes,  I will  state  how 
many  have  been  placed  in  invalid  prisons,  and  then 
how  many  have  been  removed  to  invalid  prisons  after 
having  been  at  public  work  prisons.  I will  put  in 
returns  giving  those  numbers. 

86.  Will  you  state  what  period  of  each  man’s  sen- 
tence since  lie  has  been  in  prison  has  been  spent  in  au 
invalid  prison  ?— That  will  be  shown  in  the  case  of 
every  individual  man  on  this  return. 

87.  In  a separate  column  ? — The  actual  prisons  that 
lie  has  been  in  arc  shown  in  this  return  in  a separate 
colnmii,  and  therefore  the  time  he  has  spent  in  each  of 
them  will  be  seen. 

88.  We  could  arrive  at  it  by  a process  of  deduction, 
but  we  should  like  to  have  it  stated  if  it  is  not  loo 
much  trouble  ? — I will  give  you  in  a return  showing 
how  much  time  each  man  has  spent  in  an  invalid 
prison.  Some,  a large  number  in  fact,  have  spent  the 
whole  of  their  period  in  an  invalid  prison. 

89.  It  would  be  very  important  to  show  that  ? 

Here  ai-e  four,  iucludiiig  Mulcahy,  who  liave  passed 
the  whole  of  their  time  in  an  invalid  prison. 

90.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  I tliink  Mulcahy  was  at  Port- 
land, was  he  not  ? — Yes,  you  are  right,  Mulcahy  was 
at  Portland  for  a few  months,  ns  shown  on  the  return. 

91.  {Dr.  Lyo7is.)  What  are  the  pmushments  in  the 
shape  of  diminution  of  diet  that  are  in  use  in  the 
prisons  ’—There  are  two  classes  of  diets  which  a man 
may  be  subjected  to,  one  is  culled  punishment  diet,  tliat 
consists  of  bread  and  water  for  three  days,  and  another 
class  of  diet,  which  is  called  penal  class  diet,  following 
upon  it.  I have  given  in  a .statement  of  these  scales 
of  diet. 

92.  ^Vhat  is  the  longest  period  for  which  a bread 
and  water  diet  can  be  enforced  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  prison  ?— The  bread  and  water  diet 
can  be  enforced  for  no  more  than  three  days  at  one 
time  i but  the  puuiahment  diet,  which  includes  this 
penal  class  diet  on  every  fourth  day,  may  be 
continued  for  28  days. 

93.  Is  it  possible  that  a very  prolonged  period  of 
bread  and  water  diet  could  have  been  enforced,  as 
was  alleged  by  some  of  the  friends  of  the  political 
prisoners? — They  could  not  have  been  longer  than 
28  days  on  punishment  diet  certainly,  but  they  might 
have  been  on  penal  class  diet  for  six  months.  ° 

94.  Are  you  aware  of  any  ill  effects  having  arisen 
from  a prolonged  enforcement  of  penal  class  diet  on 
the  constitution  of  the  prisoners  ? — I am  not.  The 
medical  officer  has  to  visit  all  these  men  daily 
and  it  would,  be  his  business  to  report  any  case  in 
which  the  punishment  in  any  way  was  telling  upon  a 
man’s  health,  and  if  he  reported  anything  of  the  kind 
his  report  would  be  attended  to  without  the  smallest 
hesitation. 

95.  Have  any  reports  been  made  to  your  depart- 
ment by  medical  officers  as  to  the  health  of  the  pri- 
soners suffering  fi'om  a prolongation  of  their  servitude 

■ or  a continuance  of  penal  diet  ?— I do  not  remember  any 


case.  I may  say,  cei-tainly  not.  The  medical  officers 
have  reported  upon  the  health  of  these  men  fi-om  timq 
to  time  and  recommended  certain  things,  but  no  case 
of  a punishment  that  they  have  been  subjected  to 
atfbctiug  their  health  has  been  reported. 

96.  Have  any  of  the  trenson-felony  convicts  suffered 

-mentiilly,  or  ©.vliibited  signs  of  mental  deterioration 
(luriug  their  period  of  servitude  ?— Yes,  they  have.  I 
will  put  in  a return  of  those  who  have  been  mentally 
affected.  ^ 

97.  Will  you  also  luunc  those  prisoner  ? — I will. 

98.  Besides  those  who  were  more  or  less  distinctly 
mentally  affected,  are  you  aware  of  any  of  the  prison- 
ers liaving  suffered  from  mental  dejection,  melancholy, 
or  unusual  depression  of  spirits  ?— It  is  difficult  to 
.say  that.  I should  think  that  tbe  great  majority  of 
the  prisoners  who  come  into  any  prison  suffer'  mov'e  or 
less  from  depression  of  spirits  and  influences  of  that 
kind.  I suppose  these  prisoners  probablr  would  suffer 
as  much  as  anybody  else,  but  there  has  been  nothing 
out  of  the  ordinary  way  in  tlieir  case,  nothing  to  be 
the  subject  of  a report. 

99.  It  has  not  been  remaiked  or  noted  in  the 
department  that  these  men  have  suffered  from  de- 
pression of  spirits  or  melancholy  more  than  ordinaiw 
convicts  ? — No, not  more  than  prisonere  do  ordinarily, 

100.  {Chairman.)  You  say  that  you  can  baud  in  a 

statement  showing  how  many  of  the  treason-felony 
convicts,  namely  the  91,  were  from  considerations  of 
lieultli  I'emoved  to  Invalid  prisons  ? Yes. 

101.  Cun  you  accompany  that  with  a return 
showing  how  many  of  a similar  number  of  prisoners 
of  other  classes  imprisoned  during  the  same  period 
were  removed  to  invalid  prisons  from  similar  causes  ? 
— I will  do  so. 

102.  {Mr,  Do  Vcrc.)  Hus  there  been  any  increase 
in  the  mortality  in  tlie  other  prisons  besides  Chatham 
as  compared  with  what  the  mortality  was  before  the 
change  of  dictaiy  in  1864  ; how  docs  it  compare 
with  the  general  mortality  rate  of  the  conuti-y  pre- 
viously to  the  chango  of  dietary  ?— I will  put  in  a 
retui'ji  upon  tnat  point  which  will  be  more  precise 
than  any  answer  I can  give  you  now. 

103.  Do  the  returns  you  have  been  so  ®ood  as  to 
put  in  contain  a record  of  all  tlie  political  prisoners, 
mcluding  those  who  ore  not  now  in  confinement?— 
Certainly  5 there  is  a list  of  them,  but  the  retura  I 
have  put  in  in  full  refers  only  to  those  now  in  prisons. 

I have  a list  ot  all  those  who  have  been  in  prison  at 
all.  ^ 


LJoes  the  medical  history  that  you  have  put  in 
contain  a record  of  those  who  have  died  or  been  dis- 
charged ?— I think  the  medical  histories  refer  only  to 
those  now  in  prison,  but  I will  get  the  medical  his- 
tones of  those  who  have  died  or  been  discharged. 

iOo.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  Those  who  have  been  dis- 
charged for  ill-health,  you  mean  ?— I will  furnish  a 
medical  history  of  all  the  91. 

106.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  You  have  spoken  of  certain 

mdulgeaces  which  you  allowed  to  those  treason-felony 
prisoners.  Wa-e  any  of  those  indulgences  of  th'e 
nature  of  relieving  them  from  any  parts  of  the  disci- 
pline which  might  be  considered  of  a de<^radin£ 
character  to  an  educated  mau?— Their  empfoyment 
has  been  more  or  less,  as  far  as  possible,  selected  in 
such  a way  as  not  to  be  of  the  description  which  von 
allude  to.  •' 

107.  Has  there  been  a ditfei’euce  made  in  the 
nature  of  the  employment  as  between  the  political 
prisoners  ami  other  prisoners  under  similar  sentences  ? 
—Ihere  have  been  in  all  the  prisons  other  men  em- 
ployed in  the  same  way  ns  these  menj  employment 
has  not  been  made  specially  for  tliem,  but  it  has  been 
made,  as  far  as  we  could  do  so,  suitable  to  them.  It 
IS  oi  course  impossible  to  make  employment  suitable 
to  a man  whoso  business  was  that  of  an  editor  of  a 
newspapei-  or  works  of  that  kind,  but  as  far  as  the 
prison  means  would  allow  that  point  has  been  con- 
sidered with  i*egai-d  to  them. 

*1.  “y  complaints  reached  you  officially  of 

the  degrading  nature  of  the  employment  or  the  pun- 
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ishment  lo  which  they  hare  been  subjected  ?~Some 
prisoners  Iiavc  objected  to  doing  certain  work.  One 
man  objected  to  wheeling  a barrow,  and  things  of 
that  kind.  Othei*  employment  has  been  found  for 
him. 

109.  In  any  vcmisaic.iis  or  indulgences  which  have 
been  given  to  these  prisoners,  has  that  question  of 
giving  them  a punishment  which  was  moi-e  suitable 
to  the  condition  of  au  educated  man  than  an  ordinaiT 
convict,  been  taken  into  account  ? — In  the  cases  of  nil 
of  them,  as  fm-  ns  we  conld  do  so,  we  have  ‘'^iven  them 
employment  suitable  to  their  pai-ticular  condition. 

110.  Are  you  aware  whether  in  that  respect  any 
peculiai-  indulgences  or  changes  were  made  in  the  case 
of  Hr.  Roupell  ?— No  change  wiis  made  in  his  case  at 
all. 

111. _  Was  Hr.  Roupell  subjected  to  the  same  system 
of  diseipljne  as  an  ordiuaiy  prisoner  ineutring  a similar 
sentence  ? — Certainly  he  wa:-.  I Imvc  seen  him  myself 
dragging  ■>h.aliis  about  Portsmouth  doeky.avd,  niul 
cleaning  them. 

112.  Then  the  same  principle  which  was  applied  to 
tliu  punishment  of  Koupeil  has  been  applied  to  (he 
Irish  politiwil  prisoners  ?— No  ; I think  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Irish  political  prisoners  lias  been  to  a 
certain  extent  considered  as  a j«)int  to  he  attended  to, 
which  it  was  not  in  llic  case  of  Roupell. 

113.  Then  this  question  of  degrading  employment, 
or  of  work  that  was  unsuitable  to  men  of  (heir  parti- 
cular position,  has  been  more  favourably  <‘onsidered 
ill  the  case  of  the  Iri.«h  political  prisoners  tlmn  i(  was 
in  the  case  of  Roupell  r'— Most  certainly  ; I liave  no 
besitutioii  at  all  in  sjiyiiig  that. 

114.  Is  a jiartof  the  discipline  of  a imison  lo  cdeaii 
out  the  privies  ?— -A  man  has  of  course  to  attend  to 
those  things  for  himself  iu  his  own  cell.  He  has  ^ot 
in  his  own  cell  a watercloset,  which  works  for  itself. 
He  would  have  to  sweep  out  his  cell. 

115.  (J)r.  Z,^ons.)  It  is  alleged  that  the  prisoners 
have  been  made  to  clean  privies  other  than  their  oivn  ; 
has  that  been  the  case  ? — I think  what  that  refers  to 
is  this.  When  these  prisoners  are  at  work  out  on  the 
works  at  Portlaud,  there  is  a certain  privy  which  is 
set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners  on  the  works. 

I recollect  some  question  about  that,  but  precisely 
wbat  it  was  I cannot  say.  I can  inquire  if  you  wish 
me  to  do  so. 

116.  Perhaps  you  wUl  inquire  ?—Coi'tain!y;  but 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  you  would  inquire  about 
that  on  the  spot. 

117.  Is  the  work  of  cleaning  priyios  within  the 
tiiscipliue  of  any  of  the  prisons 't— In  an  ordiunrv 
way,  while  at  work,  the  prisoners  wouhl  take  it  iu 
turn  in  the  ordinary  routine  to  do  any  work  of  that 
kind  in  the  way  of  cleaning  out  the  privy  used  by 
Uieir  party.  Tou  will  see  it  perlmps  on  tbe  works 
better  than  I can  exj)lain  it  f-o  yon.  A certain  little 
place  is  knocked  up  for  the  use  of  these  prisoners,  and 
if  tlmt  place  bad  to  be  moved,  or  if  the  prirv  had 
to  be  moved,  I supfwse  something  like  covering-  up 
would  l>e  necessaiy,  or  something  of  that  kind.  ° 

118.  (jWr.  Dc  Vere.)  You  Imve  .spoken  of  an  at- 
tempt to  corrupt  the  warders  ? — Yus. 

119.  Do  you  mean  to  say  by  that,  tliat  there 
was  any  attempt  to  corrupt  them  tor  the  purpose  of 
in.kmg  .n  esaipcP—I  aiat 

have  sneoeeded  in  getting  communications  in  ami  out 
at  certam  time,s  and  I daresay  they  would  not  liavc 
been  above  ese.aping  if  they  could  have  done  so,  some 
01  them  at  least. 

120.  Have  you  .any  reason  to  believe  tlint  there  was 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  of  these  prisoners  to 
bribe  the  warders  to  assist  them  to  escape  ?— I am 
quite  certain  that  they  have  on  certain  occasions  got 
eommunicfttion.s  illioifly  iu  and  out. 

121.  Had  those  communications  reference  to  es- 
caping from  prison,  as  far  as  you  are  aware  ?— I do 
not  know  that  there  is  anything  that  could  bebroiislit 
forwai-d  in  theshape  of  direct  evidence,  but  there  have 
been  very  suspicious  circumstances. 

122.  Have  ti-eason-felony  prisouers  been  more  diffi- 


cult to  satisfy  as  to  the  qiialitv  of  their  diet  than  th-> 
other  [irisoncr.'S  ? — I tliink  they  have. 

123.  Have  their  complaiuts,  as  favasvou  ui-o  aware 
been  met  in  the  same  raoile  us  thosj  of  any  other 
prison  ?— They  have  been  met  iu  a diftcreni  mode  in- 
asmuch ns  tliey  have  been  treated  vat  her  more  Ubcrallv  • 
they  are  now  receiving  a better  diet  at  Chatham  ami 
a better  diet  at  Woking.  Whether  they  are  at  the 
other  pri.sons  or  not  I do  not  quite  know,  I think  most 
likely  they  are. 

124.  {Dr.  Grecnhoio.)  I see  by  a return  you  Lave 
put  in  that  some  of  the  treason-felony  prisoners  have 
been  removed  from  one  prison  to  another  ; on  wliat 
account  has  that  been  done  ?— On  a differeut  account 
as  regards  every  prisoner.  1 can  go  throu-'-li  them 
and  state  the  reason  iu  the  case  of  any  one  if  you 
wish,  in  ordei-  to  give  you  an  idea  of  it. 

125.  I understand  thnt  you  sometimes  remove  theiu 
on  account  of  health  ? — Yes. 

126.  But  I see  that  they  have  been  removed  not 
only  on  account  oi  health  but  also  for  some  other 
reason? — Yes,  for  iustiince  Hulcahy  was  received  in  u:i 
English  prison  at  Pentonville.  He  was  sent  down  to 
Portland  in  th*e  oixiinary  course.  Then  there  came  u 
writ  of  error  which  hail  to  be  pleaded,  and  he  was 
scut  to  the  Hounfjoy  Prison  on  that  account.  When 
he  came  hack  he  was  sent  to  Millbank,  from  thence  he 
had  to  be  sent  again  toMounfjoy,  and  then  again  back 
to  Millbank.  After  that  the  state  of  his  health  ivas 
such  a-s  to  fit  him  morn  for  an  invalid  prison,  .and  he 
was  accordingly  sent  to  Dartmoor.  From  there  be  wai 
seidto  Woking,  a prison  for  invalids  of  a diireretif  class, 
which  was  thought  for  medical  rnusoiis  more  suitable 
to  him  at  that  time.  I have  the  case  of  another  man 
Hoantree.  He  was  sent  from  Portland  to  Wokiu"- 
idso  for  medical  reasons.  Then  I find  several  other 
men  who  have  not  been  removed  at  all.  Another 
one  named  Power  has  been  removed  from  Portland  to 
Woking  because  he  said,  or  bis  friends  soiil,  that  the 
condition  of  his  chest  was  such  as  to  require  his 
removal  to  Woking.  He  was  sent  there  on  that 
account.  Whether  there  was  any  foundation  for 
that  statement  or  not  I cannot  fell.  John  Devoy 
was  first  of  all  sent  to  Portland  ; he  was  then  sent  to 
Millbank,  because  his  behaviour  at  Porthaiid  was  very 
bad.  He  was  sent  to  hlillbaiik  for  a second  period  oV 
probation,  and  after  that  he  was  sent  to  Chatham. 

127.  You  have  spoken  of  the  tre.ast)ii-t'olony  pri- 
soners having  been  treated  with  gre.ir  consideraiioii 
a-s  regards  their  occupations  ; will  you  tell  us  what 
their  occupations  have  heen,  as  fur  as  you  cau  recol- 
lect?— At  Chatham  tlicv  iiave  done  such  work  ns 
chopping  up  wood— light  work.  The  best  thing  that 
we  have  been  able  to  do  for  them  was  to  employ  them 
at  easy  kinds  of  work,  in  which  they  could  be  kept 
together,  and  not  necessarily  thrown’  in  amongst  ail 
the  body  of  prisoners.  What  they  are  doing  now,  as 
I think  you  will  find  when  you  go  down,  irkiiittiii" 
.stockings.  They  have  been  doing  the  siime  kind  cd' 
thing  at  Woking.  At  Porthunl  th«\-  have  l*en 
dressing  stone,  and  so  forth. 

128.  Is  tlie  previous  position  of  aprlsonev  ivnsidi^reil 
with  regard  lo  his  occu|iatit.ii ; for  insiauce.  would  a 
man  who  liad  not  heeu  accustomed  to  work  with  hi-s 
hnnd.s  be  put  to  hew  stoue.s,  or  would  he  he  put  to 
knit  stockings  ? — In  the  eiisc  of  au  ordinary  prisoner 
that  would  not  he  thought  of  at  all. 

129.  Has  it  been  considered  in  tlie  case  of  the 
treason-felouy  prisoners  ? — Yes.  In  their  case,  as  fur 
as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  in  a prison,  that  kind  of  thing 
has  been  considered.  I believe  the  prisouers  at  Portia^ 
have  taken  rather  an  interest  in  some  of  the  work 
they  have  had  to  do,  particularly  in  stone  cutting  ; 
they  have  made  an  altiir. 

130.  You  have  spoken  of  these  prisouers  being 
Aveighed  ; bow  often  is  it  usual  for  prisoners  to  ho 
weighed? — Usually  they  are  only  Aveighed  when  they 
arrive  at  a prison  and  Avhen  they  leave  it,  but  ques- 
tions have  veiy  often  been  raised  about  these  prisoners 
by  their  friends  outside,  and  in  one  way  or  another 
reports  Lave  l>een  called  for  as  to  their  state  of  health, 
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auil  in  makiug  those  i“eports  the  medical  officer  lias 
geuerally  weighed  the  priaoiiei-.  That  would  accoiiut 
for  the  number  of  times  that  the  prisonei's  appeal-  by 
these  returns  to  have  been  weighed.  In  a general 
•way  it  is  only  -when  a prisoner  leaves  a prison  or 
arrives  at  it  that  he  is  weighed. 

131.  Is  it  a rule  that  a prisoner  should  be  weighed 
when  he  arrives  and  when  he  goes  away? — Yes. 

132.  Ho-w  frequently  are  prisoners  not  on  the  sick 
list  inspected  by  the  medical  officer  ? — Once  a week 
the  doctor  is  bound  to  see  everybody. 

133.  How  are  they  inspected  ? Ai-e  they  inspected 
in  then-  cells,  or  in  the  oom-tyai-d  ? — The  doctor  can 
inspect  them  in  any  way  he  likes,  or  in  aoy  way  tliat 
he  thinks  sufficient  for  hia  purpose.  I believe  it 
is  geuerally  done  on  parade,  or  in  liall,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

134.  When  pi'isouers  ai-e  ill,  how  Jo  they  announce 
their  illness  to  the  doctor  ? — They  give  their  names 
in  to  the  warder,  and  the  priaouer’s  name  would  bo 
retnmed  by  the  warder  to  the  medical  officer,  who 
would  come  at  the  proper  time  to  see  him. 

135.  {Mv  '.De  Vere.)  Whatremedy  would  a prisoner 
have  if  the  warder  neglected  to  transmit  the  report  ? 
— He  would  appeal  to  the  governor. 

J3(>.  (X*?-.  Greenhow.)  Has  he  ample  opportunity 
for  doing  that? — He  has  ample  opportunity  for  doing 
it,  and  he  does  it  fi-eeiy. 

137.  Does  a prisoner  see  the  governor  every  day  ? — 
He  usually  sees  the  governor,  or  the  deputy  govei-nor, 
evei-y  day. 

138.  How  often  is  it  the  duty  of  the  doctor  to 
examine  prisoners  who  are  on  penal  diet  ? — Daily  he 
has  to  examine  all  prisonei-s  who  are  under  special 
punishment. 

139.  And  if  he  sees  occasion  to  do  so,  can  he  order 
additions  to  be  made  to  the  penal  diet  ? — He  would 
report  to  the  governor  that  the  man  was  sulferiug  from 
the  diet,  and  the  governor  would  take  him  olf  that 
diet,  or  do  what  was  thought  necessai-y. 

140.  Without  reference  to  the  director  of  the  pri- 
son?— Certainly. 

141.  If  hai-d  labour  he  found  too  laborious,  oi-  if  a 
prisoner  complains  that  it  is  too  laborious,  can  the 
doctor  do  anything  for  him  ? — The  doctor  desire 
that  he  may  be  put  upon  light  work,  and  that  would 
be  done. 

142.  What  power  has  the  doctor  of  ordering  extras  ; 
can  he  oi-der  extras  of  diet  in  case  of  illness  ? — ^The 
prisoner  must  come  into  hospital  to  be  treated,  in  order 
to  get  extras. 

143.  Is  there  a hospital  in  every  prison  ? — Yes,  in 
every  prison. 

144.  Would  a prisoner  who  was  suffering  ft-om  in- 
digestion, and  found  oatmeal  gi-uei  disagree  with  him, 
be  obliged  to  go  into  hospii^  to  obtain  a change  of 
diet  ? — ^These  treason-felony  prisoners  were  allowed 
other  diet  -without  going  into  hospital,  because  tlie 
medical  officers  thought  it  was  desirable  that  they 
should  have  it,  and  therefore  the  diet  was  changed  in 
their  ease. 

145.  If  a man  does  not  eat  the  food  given  to  him, 
what  happens  ; suppose  he  returns  Ms  diet,  is  it  re- 
poi'ted  in  any  way  ? — ^It  is  noted-  But  it  is  such  a 
rare  case  that  I hardly  know  how  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. The  prisoners  almost  always  eat  their  diet. 
These  treason-felony  prisoners  have  retamed  their 
diet  in  some  cases,  and  their  diet  has  been  altered. 

146.  It  has  been  idtei-ed  in  consequence  of  their 
returning  it? — Yes,  I have  ah-eady  stated  that  at 
Woking  and  at  Chatham  they  have  been  put  on  a 
different  class  of  diet  for  that  reason. 

147.  Do  prisoners  -when  on  penal  diet,  or  on  bread 
and  water,  go  on  with  theii-  usual  labour  ? — ^No,  they 
have  no  emplojinent  whilst  they  are  in  solitary 
confinement. 

148.  Are  they  always  in  solitaiy  confinement  when 
pul  on  penal  diet  ? — Yes,  always,  when  they  are  on 
penal  diet,  or  on  bread  and  water ; when  they  ai-e  on 
penal  diet  they  do  oakum  picking  5 when- they  are  on 
bread  and  water  they  do  nothing. 


149.  Ai-e  prisoners,  when  131  solitary  coafinciiient, 
allowed  to  converse  ivt  all  with  the  warders  ? — No. 

150.  Is  absolute  silence  enI‘o3-ccd  ? — Yes. 

151.  For  how  long  a time  may  a antin  be  kept  in  his 
cell,  restricterl  to  absolute  silence  ? — He  would  be 
throe  days  in  that  way,  but  it  would  be  bi-oken  by  the 
visits  of  the  medical  officer,  and  of  the  chaplain  01- 
priest,  who  visit  all  those  men  regnlai-ly. 

152.  Do  they  visit  them  daily  ? — Yes. 

153.  Wliat  are  the  i-egulations  with  regard  to 
communication  between  the  piisonei-s ; when  on 
public  works,  are  tliey  allowed  to  converse  togcthei-  ? 
— Tliey  are  not  allowed  to  converse  except  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  their  duties  when  they  are  on 
the  woi'ks.  On  Sundays,  when  they  ai-e  taldng  their 
ordinary  exercise,  they  arc  allowed  to  talk  togetiicr 
about  anything,  so  long  as  they  do  not  make  a noise. 

154.  Wliat  iimount  of  open-air  exei-ciae  is  allowed 
for  prisoners  who  are  in  solitai-y  confinement  ? — Those 
who  are  under  punishment  for  these  three  days,  in 
the  manner  I have  i-efen-ed  to,  get  no  exercise. 
During  the  probation  period,  fiiey  get  an  hour’s 
exercise  every  day. 

155.  What  ai-e  the  i-egulatious  with  regai-d  to  lettei-a 
being  received  by  prisoners? — There  are  certain 
periods  in  which  they  ai-e  allowed  lettei^,  according 
to  the  class  tliey  are  in.  I can  read  to  you  the  tei-rns 
of  the  order  upon  the  subject,  if  you  please,  or  I can 
state  the  effect  of  the  regulations. 

156.  Will  you  state  what  the  system  is  ? — The 
system  is  this  : in  the  first  place,  a prisoner,  whenever 
he  comes  into  prison,  or  changes  his  prison,  is  allowed 
to  write  one  letter  to  Lis  friends,  and  to  receive  one 
letter.  Then,  besides  that,  when  he  is  in  wh.at  is 
called  the  probation  class,  which  is  the  fii-st  period,  he 
is  allowed  to  write  one  letter. 

157.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  allowed  to  -write  one 
letter  in  nine  months  ? — ^Yes,  he  is  allowed  to  write 
one  letter  in  those  nine  months  5 then  he  goes  into 
the  thii-d  class  5 he  receives  one  -visit  evci-y  six  iironths 
during  that  period,  and  he  is  allowed  to  receive,  p.ikI 
to  -write,  a letter  once  in  six  months,  provided  lii.H 
coudnet  in  that  class  has  been  good  for,  at  lea-st,  two 
previous  consecutive  months  j that  class  lasts  for  a 
year.  Then  he  gets  into  the  second  class,  and  he  may 
then  receive  a visit,  and  receive,  and  write  a letter 
once  in  four  mouths.  Then  he  gets  into  tlie  first 
class,  and  he  may  receive  a longer  -visit,  and  receive 
and  wi-ite  a letter-,  once  in  three  mouths ; so  it  goes  011 
until  the  end  of  his  term  of  Impi-isoninent. 

158.  Ai-e  the  letters  which  prisoners  receive  or 
send,  seen  by  anyone  ? — They  are  all  inspected. 

159.  Every  one  ? — Everyone. 

160.  Wlien  the  prisoners  receive  friends,  do  they 
see  their  friends  alone,  or  do  they  see  them  in  the 
presence  of  a-wai'der  ? — They  see  them  in  the  presence 
of  a -wai-der,  or  the  deputy-governor,  or  some  other- 
official. 

161.  Yon  spoke  just  no-w  of  a longer  visit  being 
ollowed  tp  prisoners  in  the  fia-st  class.  Is  the  length 
of  the  visit  specified  ?— Yes,  20  minutes  is  the  general 
rule,  and  a prisoner  in  the  higher  class  is  allowed  half 
an  hour.  It  has  often  happened  with  regard  to  those 
treason-felony  prisoners,  that  they  have  been  allo-wed 
still  lorrger  -visits.  Tlrey  have  been  allowed  visits 
and  letters  moi-e  frequently  than  their  class  would 
have  entitled  them  to. 

162.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether,  when  a 
prisoner  is  admitted  into  a prison,  he  is  exonrrned 
-with  re^rd  to  the  state  of  his  Irmgs  andhear-t.  ? — 
The  medical  officer  examines  him  in  all  tlrose  points, 
I believe,  and  puts  it  down  in  this  paper,  -wlrieh  I 
have  handed  in. 

163.  I see  there  is  nothing  here,  specially,  as  to  the 
lungs  and  heart  ? — I see  that  any  hereditary  tendency 
to  phthisis  is  to  be  reported, 

164.  That  is  only  hearsay,  apparently.  Thenredical 
officer  asks  the  prisoner  questions  on  these  subjects, 
but  I wanted  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  physical 
examination  of  the  prisoner  ? — It  would  be  hettex-  to 
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ask  the  doctor  tliat  question  when  yon  visit  the 
prisons. 

16o.  With  regard  to  dress,  have  these  prisoners 
been  dressed  hi  the  same  way  as  other  prisoners  ? 
— They  have  been  di'essed  the  same  as  all  other 
prisoners. 

166.  Wliat  does  that  dress  cousi.st  of? — A woollen 
short  coat,  waistcoat,  knickerbockers,  stocking.s  and 
slioes,  and  a cap. 

167.  Is  there  nothing  underneath  the  short  coal; 
is  there  no  shirt  ? — Yes,  they  wear  a shirt,  and  if  the 
jiiedical  officer  thinks  it  is  proper,  they  wear  a flannel. 

168.  Have  they  no  flannel  supplied  to  them  unless 
the  medical  officer  says  it  is  necessary  ? — "Ntit  unless 
the  medical  officer  says  that  they  onglit  to  have  it. 

169.  Tlien  a man  who  had  been  accustomed  to  wear 
a flannel  before  coming  to  the  2>i‘ison  would  not  wear 
one  ia  tlic  prison  unless  the  medical  olficer  said  that 
it  was  necessary  ? — No. 

170.  {])r.  Lyo7}S^)  Are  their  beards  shaved? — No; 
their  hair  is  cut  occa.«ioually,  Imt  in  the  case  of  these 
I)olitical  jirisoners,  we  have  not  had  their  hair  cut  so 
often  as  other  priaoners. 

171.  (jDr.  Grei^iikoio.')  Witli  regard  to  the  bed- 
olothiug,  what  number  of  Tdankots  are  allowed  to  the 
prisoners  ? — There  is  a certain  scale.  1 think  it  is 
two  or  three  blankets,  but  I can  put  in  a return 
shondng  that. 

172.  If  a man  complained  of  not  having  sufficient 
bed-clothing,  would  more  be  granted  to  him  ? — I think 
if  the  doctor  said  that  it  was  necessary  for  liim  specially, 
it  would  be  allowed  to  liiin. 

173.  But  not  otherwise  ? — No,  not  on  a man’s  own 
complaint. 

174.  You  are  coing  to  favour  us  with  some 
returns  of  mortalitj’  j may  I ask  upon  what  basis 
those  returns  arc  estimated,  that  is  to  say,  are 
these  returns  based  upon  the  actual  number  of 
prisoners  in  a prison  during  .a  year,  or  are  they 
based  upon  the  average  number  ? — Upon  the  average 
number. 

175.  Of  couree  that  makes  a great  difference,  and 
renders  the  returns  much  more  accurate  ?— Certainly ; 
but  our  returns  have  been  altered  in  the  last  four 
years,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  accordance  with  the 
general  returns  throughout  the  kingdom,  so  that  if 
you  find  the  previous  returns  less  full  that  will  account 
for  it.  You  will  see  there  what  is  the  slatisticali  erum 
as  regards  deaths,  and  all  the  information  bearing  upon 
that  subject  {handing  in  a return). 

176.  I think  I understood  you  to  say  that  the  diet 
was  the  same  in  all  the  prisons  except  Cliatliam  ? — 
Yes. 

177.  At  Portland,  for  instance,  where  the  situation 
is  bleak  and  the  air  keen,  and  wliere  people  are  likely 
to  have  better  appetites,  have  the  prisoners  the  same 
diet  as  at  Pentonville  or  atPoi-tsmouth  ? — Yes. 

178.  The  situation  of  the  prison  is  not  taken  into 
consideration  ? — ^No.  The  liiles  laid  down  by  the 
Medical  Commission  who  made  cei’tain  recommenda  • 
tious  on  the  subject  have  beencon-ied  out.  We  have 
always  thought  that  it  was  a medical  question  and  not 
one  for  us  to  entertain  all 

179.  (CAatrwjan.)  When  did  the  Medical  Commis- 
sion sit  ? — It  reported  in  1864. 

180.  You  stated  that  although  a flannel  W’as  not 
ordinarily  worn,  still  if  a medical  officer  thought  it 
desirable  for  a prisoner  to  wear  a flannel  lie  would 
recommend  it  ? — Yes. 

181.  Would  that  recommendation  be  at  once  acted 
upon  ? — ^Yes,  it  would  be  at  once  acted  upon. 

182.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  I think  I understood  you  to 
say  that  no  special  instructions  had  been  received 
from  the  Home  Office  -with  reference  to  the  treatment 
of  these  prisoners  V — No,  no  instructions  had  been 
received  to  treat  them  in  any  way  differently  from 
others. 

183.  By  what  authority  then  was  their  period  of 
separate  confinement  shortened  ? — By  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  ; it  could  not  haveheeu  done 


without  that.  Either  his  verbal  or  hi.s  wrineii  < E.  F. 
authority  w.as  given,  pvoliably  lioth.  Cnue. 

184.  By  what  authority  then  ia  it  deleriniiic-d  . ; — ' 
whether  a prisoner  is  sent  to  Pentonvilh;  or  lo  Mill- 

bank  ? — That  depends  ujiou  the  Home  Office.  It 
depends  mainly  upon  the  vacancies  that  there  mav 
happen  to  be,  with  this  e.xceptiou,  that  at  Pentonville 
only  prisoners  iu  full  health  have  bec-u  gcutrally 
received,  wliile  at  Millbank  prisoners  of  all  kinds  have 
been  received. 

185.  I presume  there  is  a cousiderable  difference  in 
respect  of  hcalthiuess  between  those  two  prisons,  is 
there  not  ? — I suppose  the  situation  of  Pcntouviile 
would  lie  thought  the  best  as  far  as  liealtli  goes. 

186.  Is  it  witliin  yotir  knowledge  that  in  respect  to 
mortality  niiddisetise  there  is  a very  inai-ked  difference 
between  them  ? — There  must  Ik?,  because  only  very 
healthy  iinsoners  have  been  received  at  PentoiiviUc, 
whereas  prisoners  of  all  cla.sses  Lave  been  leceived  at 
Millbauk  ; that  must  make  agi-eat  diflerence. 

187.  Have  we  before  us  any  statistics  of  the  com- 
parative sanitav}’  condition  of  these  ^'I'isons? — The 
last  jmblislied  report  of  the  directm-a  will  ghc  th'- 
medical  officers  opinion  of  them  all. 

188.  That  is  for  the  year  1868,  is  it  not  ?— -Yes  ; 

I can  git'c  you  the  medical  officers’  reports  on  prisons 
lor  the  year  1869;  they  are  hi  jiroof  now,  they  have 
not  been  published. 

189.  I understand  that  the  treason-felony  [n'isonei's 
were  uover  forineil  into  a special  class  ? — No,  they 
li.ave  been  kept  to  a certain  extent  sejairate  in  labour, 
and  thei'e  have  been  the  distinctions  with  reganl  to  the 
iudulgences  that  1 have  referred  to.  but  they  iiave 
never  lieea  in  our  records  and  so  on  treated  as  a 
different  set  of  men  altogether. 

190.  Is  not  work  sometimes  assigned  to  a prisoner 
with  some  reference  to  his  previous  occupatiou  ? — In 
the  general  way  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  prisoner,  it' 
we  can  make  use  of  his  knowledge  of  any  trade  we 
should  certainly  do  so  ; but  we  do  not  pretend  to  find 
work  for  all  the  men  in  accordance  with  their  pre- 
vious habits  for  that  would  be  impossible.  We  have 
only  got  certain  work  to  do,  and  we  must  distribute 
that  work  amongst  the  pri.sgners  as  we  can. 

191.  Are  men  of  higher  education  and  sedeutai'y 
habits  ever  employed  as  clerks,  for  instance  ? — ^No,  we 
never  employ  prisoners  as  clerks. 

192.  (il/r.  De  Vere.)  Is  printing  done  in  any  of  the 
convict  prisons  ?— No,  not  at  present.  I want  to 
introduce  it. 

193.  {3Ir.  Bradrieh.)  It  is  your  opinion  that  it 
would  be  possible  and  expedient  to  adapt  laboiu- 
somewhat  more  than  has  been  the  custom,  to  the 
previous  occupation  of  the  convict  ? — I do  not  know 
that  one  could  do  so  more  than  is  done  at  present. 

The  best  mode  of  employment  of  the  prisoners,  that  is 
to  say,  that  which  pays  the  Grovemment  be.=t,  is  to 
employ  them  oa  all  public  works  such  as  those  at 
Portland,  the  excavations  at  Portsmouth  and 
Chatham,  and  so  on.  In  that  case  it  is  impossible  to 
find  work  suitable  to  what  the  prisoners  previous 
habits  have  been.  In  fact  taking  tire  case  of  the  first 
man  I have  iu  this  return  he  was  a commission  mer- 
chant, there  is  nothing  that  he  could  be  employed  at 
except  clerk’s  work,  and  that  we  never  allow  prisoners 
to  be  employed  at.  Here  is  another  man  who  was  a 
medical  student,  that  is  what  he  is  described  as. 

194.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  What  is  his  name?  — Edward 
Power.  And  then  there  arethe  following:  newspaper 
correspondent,  law  clerk,  medical  student,  butcher, 
mercantile  clerk,  builder — that  man  I doi'esuy  might 
be  employed  in  his  usual  trade. 

195.  {Mr.  Brodrieh).  It  is  a fact,  is  it  not,  that 
clerk's  work  is  sometimes  done  by  convicts  in  county 
prisons  ? — ^It  may  be  in  comity  prisons,  I think  that 
is  very  likely. 

196.  {Chairtnan.)  Are  you  aware  of  that  as  a feet  ? 

— ^No,  I should  not  like  to  say  that  as  a fact,  but  I 
think  it  is  most  likely. 

197.  {Mr.  Brodrick^  I will  fake  another^  point 
— what  power  would  a prisoner  have  of  .ippealing 
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agaiust  any  acts  of  bullying  on  tie  part  of  a warder. 
Wliat  course  would  sucb  a case  take  supposing  a pri- 
fioner  Ijelievos  himself  to  haro  been  spited  nnd  bullied 
by  a -warder;  what  remedy  -would  lie  have? — He 
-would  appeal  to  the  fii-st  superior  officer  of  that 
warder  that  he  happened  to  see.  He  is  constantly 
seen  by  tho  principal  warder,  the  deputy-governor,  the 
governor,  the  chaplain  or  priest,  the  doctor ; lie  could 
mention  it  to  any  of  the  officials. 

198.  To  whom  would  the  complaint  go  ? — His 
right  is  to  appeal  to  the  governor  ; the  governor  sits 
every  day  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  anything  a 
prisoner  has  to  say  to  Mm;  and  further  than  that, 
if  he  olioosos,  tho  prisoner  can  appeal  against  the 
governor. 

199.  What  is  his  means  of  appealing  against  tho 
governor  ? — He  has  to  put  hi.s  name  down,  and  wdien 
the  director  comes  round  to  inspect  the  i>rison,  he  has 
to  hear  any  complaiat  the  prisoner  makes,  or  any- 
thing he  has  to  say ; in  fact,  any  question  he  has  to 
ask  him. 

200.  (Chairma7i.)  Hoiv  frequently  does  the  director 
come;  ? — Ho  goes  to  tho  distant  prisons  every  month, 
and  to  the  prisons  about  Loudon  every  week,  or  oftener 
if  necessary. 

201.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  Is  it  tho  right  of  a prisoner 
lo  put  his  name  dowu  to  see  the  director  ? — It  is  the 
right  of  a prisoner  to  put  his  name  do-wn  to  see  tho 
director. 

202.  What  would  take  place  upon  that  appeal  to 
the  director  ? — He  appears  before  the  director,  who 
takes  down  in  writing  what  the  subject  of  his  inter- 
view is,  and  records  his  decision  at  once  in  tho  same 
book. 

20.8.  In  the  case  of  an  a{>peul  against  the  governor 
liiniself,  ivould  the  governor  be  pi-eseut? — Asamatter 
of  fact  ho  always  is  preseiil  ; but  with  regard  to  his 
appealing  against  the  govenioi-,  if  he  did  do  so  and 
expressed  a wish  to  see  the  ilireetor  jn-ivntely,  Ibat 
would  be  allowed.  1 have  myself  turned  out  an  officer 
from  the  room  if  the  pri.soner  cxpi-essed  a desire  to  sec 
me  Avilhoiit  the  pt'csciice  of  that  officer. 

204.  Have  there  heeii#use.s  in  which  any  of  these 
trciisou-felony  prisoners  have  appealed  against  the 
governor  lo  a director  ? — Frequently. 

205.  Is  there  any  furtlier  appeal  boyoiicl  tho 
director  ? — Yes,  lo  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
prisouei'  has  the  power  of  petitioning  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

206.  Is  that  power  without  limit  ? Can  a prisoner 

insist  on  his  petition  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
being  forwarded  by  l.lio  governor  of  the  prison  ? 
— Yes.  You  inu.st  uuderstand  that  tliis  petition- 

ing is  a very  common  tiling.  A prisoner’s  first 
petition  is  always  forwardeil.  If  he  is  not  satisfied 
with  that,  and  petitions  for  precisely  the  same  thing 
over  again,  it  is  not  thought  proper  to  trouble  the 
Secretni-y  of  State  by  perpetually  forwarding  those 
petitions  for  no  puiqiose  whatever,  but  aftei*  a certain 
interval  of  time  has  cdupsed,  even  that  same  petition 
■u'ould  be  forwoi-ded  again. 

207.  (Br.  Lffons.)  How  does  the  prisouev  get 
access  to  writing  materials  for  the  purpose  of  petitiou- 
ing  ? — He  puts  his  name  down,  ami  pen,  ink,  and 
paper  are  given  to  him  to  write  the  petition,  or  if 
he  is  unable  to  write,  it  is  written  for  him  to  Ins 
dictation. 

208.  (Mr.  Bi'odrick.)  Would  it  bo  jKissible  for  a 
pi’isouer,  by  way  of  punishment,  to  be  deprived  of  his 
appeal  to  the  Horae  Secretary  ? — certainly  not ; 
it  is  as  much  as  the  place  of  anybody  connected  with 
the  prison  is  -worth  to  do  so. 

209.  With  respect  to  the  visits  the  prisoners  may 
receive,  are  those  visits  always  made  in  the  presence  of 
a wui-der  ? — They  are  always  made  in  the  presence  of 
an  officer  of  some  kind  whethm  a warder,  or  the 
deputy  governor. 

210.  Would  that  apply  to  his  intercourse  with  the 


chaplain  ? — No,  the  chaplain  sees  him  privately  in  his 
o-wn  cell. 

211.  And  the  doctor? — The  doctor  sees  him  pri- 
vately in  his  own  cell  too. 

212.  As  a matter  of  fact,  ai-e  there  Roman  Catholic 
chaplains  at  all  the  convict  ijrisons,  and  if  not,  at 
which  are  there  such  chaplains  ? — There  are  Roman 
Catholic  chaplains  at  all  the  convict  prisons  where 
there  are  Roman  Catholics.  I can  furnish  you  with 
a return  of  the  prisons  where  there  are  Roman 
Catholic  chaplains,  if  you  please. 

213.  Is  there,  for  instance,  a Roman  Catholic 
chaplain  at  Portland  ? — Yes.  And  at  Chatham,  and 
at  Woking,  and  at  Millbaiik,  aud  when  these  pri- 
soners were  at  Peutouville,  a Roman  Catholic 
chaplain  visited  specially  for  them. 

214.  (CViairman.)  How  is  it  at  Dartmoor  ? — There 
is  a Roman  Catholic  chaplain  there  too. 

215.  (3Ir.  Brodrick.)  Then  tlie  only  legitimate 
means  of  communication  which  the  convicts  would 
have  with  the  outer  vvorld  would  be  thi-ough  letters  ? 
— Yes. 

216.  Which  letters  ore  perused,  of  course  ? — Yes. 

217.  Both  those  wMch  they  send  aud  those  which 
they  receive  ? — Certainly. 

218.  Would  it  often  happen  that  a letter  was 
stopped ; is  that  a thing  of  common  occurrence  ? — 
With  some  of  these  prisonei-s  it  has  been,  I am  sorry 
to  say.  In  tlie  case  of  ordinary  prisoners,  if  a man 
rvrites  something  wiiicli  he  is  not  allowed  to  write  by 
tiro  rules,  that  is  to  say,  matters  which  concern  tho 
internal  affairs  of  the  prison  aud  such  subjects,  the 
letter  would  be  stopped,  and  he  would  not  be  allowed 
to  -wi-ite  another.  In  the  case  of  these  prisoners  the 
letter  has  been  stopped,  but  the  prisoner  has  been 
allowed  to  wi'itc  another  over  and  over  again. 

219.  By  way  of  illustration,  will  you  tell  ii«,  would 
O’Donovun  Rnssa  have  heard  of  his  election  for 
Tippei-ai-y  ? — 1 happened  to  be  down  at  Chatham 
jnsL  after  he  was  elected,  aud  lie  aslied  me  whether 
he  was  returned,  or  not. 

220.  Then  he  was  aware  that  he  was  a candidate  ? — 
Yes,  ho  was  aware  that  he  was  a candidate,  because 
ho  had  had  a visit  from  one  of  his  friends.  I told 
him  that  I was  not  autliorised  to  give  him  any  infor- 
mation of  a politicid  nature  at  all.  Then  he  asked  me 
whether  if  he  -was  elected,  he  might  be  allowed  to 
come  to  MOlbank  in  order  that  he  might  ho  con- 
venient for  taking  bis  seat.  I told  him  I presumed 
every  consideration  would  be  shown  him. 

221.  As  we  have  mentioned  him.  I do  not  know, 
that  there  is  any  impropriety  in  my  asking  whether 
there  has  been  any  change  in  his  prison  character  of 
late  ? — It  has  ^-ery  much  improved.  I-le  now  conducts 
himself  uncommouly  well  ; as  well  ns  anybody.  Up 
to  the  middle  of  the  year  1868  he  was  a very  difficult 
man  to  manage,  nnd  was  always  doing  something 
against  the  rules;  but  I was  fortunate  myself  in  being 
able  in  some  way  or  other  to  produce  a bttle  change 
in  him. 

222.  Can  you  attribute  the  change  in  O’Donovan 
Rossa’s  conduct  to  any  greater  indulgence  in  liis 
ti'catnicnt  ? — No  ; I think  that  he  commenced  his 
good  conduct  first,  and  then  it  was  encouraged  by 
any  little  things  that  one  could  do  to  preserve  that 
state  of  things. 

223.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  By  little  indulgences  ? — ^Little 
considerations.  Ho  -was  allowed  to  see  his  child,  or 
luB  nife,  when  be  would  not  ordinarily  have  been 
permitted  to  do  so. 

224.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  Of  course  we  know  that  it 
has  been  stated  that  he  was  subjected  to  oovijorai 
punishment;  has  he  ever  been  subjected  to  coiqmral 
punishment  ? — Never. 

225.  Have  any  of  the  treason-felony  prisoners  ? — 
None  of  the  treason-felon}'  prisouers  have  ever  been 
subjected  to  coiqDoral  puaiabment. 

226.  Are  you  aware  that  any  of  the  treason-felony  . 
prisoners  have  complained  of  their  previous  treatment 
in  Irish  prisons  ? — I have  no  recollection  of  it  at 
present. 
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227.  It  is  not  within  your  knowledge  ? — No,  I do  not 
tliink  so. 

228.  As  to  the  bed  clothing,  would  there  be  no 
different  rule  for  the  clothing  in  summer  and  winter  ? 
It  is  all  done  according  to  a certain  scale;  I think 
veiy  likely  they  do  get  a double  blanket  in  winter.  I 
had  better  make  a return  of  the  scale  of  bedding. 

229.  I believe  complaints  have  been  made  with 
regard  to  the  exposure  of  some  of  the  prisoners  while 
working  on  the  public  works,  what  are  the  ndes  on 
that  subject  ? Supposing  it  rained  hard,  wonld  they  be 
kept  out  at  work  or  otherwise  ? — The  bestrule  we  have 
been  able  to  lay  down  for  all  the  prisoners  is  that  they 
should  be  taken  in  w’heu  free  labourers  would  be  talcen 
in  ; but  they  all  have  shelter  sheds  which  they  go  to 
to  keep  them  as  diy  as  possible.  All  the  treason  felony 
prisoners  at  Portland  work  wet  or  diy  under  a shed. 
At  Chatham  they  work  in  a room.  At  Woking  they 
work  sometimes  out  of  doors,  sometimes  indoors,  it 
varies,  but  there  is  no  e.xposm’e,  and  no  chance  of 
anything  wrong  happening  from  that  cause. 

230.  Does  not  it  sometimes  happen  that  where  con- 
victs ai-e  working  side  by  side  with  free  labourers,  the 
convicts  ai's  put  under  shelter,  and  the  free  labourers 
go  on  working  ? — That  was  said  to  be  the  case  some 

ears  ago,  and  we  cried  to  prevent  anything  of  that 
ind  being  said,  and  I believe  we  succeeded.  They 
used  to  be  taken  in  much  more  freely  than  it  wa.s 
thought  was  necessary. 

231.  (CJiairma7i.)  It  wa.s  smd  to  be  so  at  Dartmoor, 
was  it  uot  ? — That  was  said  to  be  the  case  at  Dart- 
moor, and  at  other  prisons,  but  it  is  not  so  now. 

282.  You  mentioned  the  case  of  a man  of  the  name 
of  Devoy  having  a second  period  of  probation.  Am  I 
to  infer  from  that,  that  in  certain  cases  those  who  have 
once  passed  through  nine  months  of  separate  confine- 
ment, and  have  been  at  the  close  of  it  sent  to  other 
prisons  where  they  work  in  gangs,  have  aftenvavds 
undergone  a second  period  of  probation  ? — In  that  case 
it  was  so. 

233.  That  convict  was  sent  to  undergo  a second 
period  of  probation  ? — Yes. 

234.  How  lotig  might  that  second  period  of  pi-oba- 
ation  last  ? — It  would  not  lust  longer  than  nine 

montns. 

235.  Then  a prisoner  might  have  a second  full 
period  of  probation  ? — Yes. 

236.  (Dr.  Grcert/imc.)  Are  prisoners  made  ac- 
quainted with  their  privileges,  such  ns  their  power  of 
appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  well  as  to  the 
governor  and  director  of  the  prison  ? — Yes,  there  are 
directions  hung  up  in  the  prisons  which  tell  them  all 
those  things,  and  they  know  it  both  in  convict  prisons 
and  in  other  prisons  too. 

237.  Tliey  have  it  actually  put  before  them,  so  that 
it  is  not  a mere  matter  of  tradition  ? — Directions  are 
hung  up,  they  know  it  well. 

238.  (^CAairman.)  I think  you  stated,  and  indeed 
it  is  obvious,  that  there  would  be  a material  diffei’ence 
of  climate  between  certain  of  the  prisons  ? — Yes. 


239.  Dartmoor  for  instance,  would  Lave  a different 

climate  probably  from  Chatham  ? Yes. 

240.  Is  there  any  difereuee  of  clothing  arranged  in 

consequence  of  that  difference  of  climate  ? The 

clothiag  is  made  of  the  same  material  at  ail  the 
prisons ; I suppose  probably  at  Dartmoor,  if  the  medical 
officer  thought  it  proper,  it  would  be  more  general  to 
use  flannels,  but  that  is  a matter  for  him  to  consider. 

241.  But  with  regard  to  bedeiothing,  sliouldyoii  be 
of  opinion  that  in  a colder  climate  more  beddothing 
would  be  given  ? — doubt  it.  I do  not  think  it  is  so 
because  the  prisons  are  all  warmed,  and  supposed  to 
be  all  of  an  equal  temperature. 

242.  That  is  indoors  ? — Yes. 

243.  You  have  mentioned  certain  eases  in  which 
letters  have  been  stopped  in  consequence  of  the  uatuin 
of  the  communications  which  they  contained.  Cnn 
you  tell  us,  by  way  of  illustration,  what  those  com- 
munications were  ? — If  a prisoner  fdled  his  letter  with 
abuse  against  the  governor,  or  u-ith  false  statements 
as  to  his  tventinont  inside  the  prison,  or  wrote  and 
said  that  he  was  dying  when  he  was  perfectly  well, 
and  that  kind  of  thing,  hi.H  letter  would  be  stopped. 

244.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  But  the  false  statements 
about  his  treatment  would  uot  be  stopped  if  they  wore 
in  a petition  to  the  Home  Secretary  ? — To  the  Homo 
Secretary  he  could  write  anything  he  liked. 

245.  (Chairman.')  Is  there  anytliiiig  else  you  wish 
to  tell  us  ?— No. 

246.  (Dr.  Lyons.')  I suppose  you  are  aware  of  the 
general  nature  of  the  allegations  which  have  been 
made,  and  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  Home 
Secretary  in  regard  to  these  prisoners? — Yes. 

247.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  such  a thing  as 
this  could  have  occurred,  that  Kickham  for  two  years 
had  for  supper  nothing  but  6 ounces  of  bread  and  a 
pint  of  water,  and  for  a considerable  period  could  eat 
no  dinner,  except  upon  three  days  of  the  week,  in 
consequence  of  the  badness  of  the  soup  and  therancid 
character  of  the  meat  ? — No  ; I should  say  that  that 
was  quite  impossible. 

248.  You  have  sufficient  confidence  in  the  whole 
management  of  the  pi-ison  arrangements  to  think  that 
impossible  ? — I am  sure  that  that  is  impossible. 

249.  Will  you  furnish  us  with  the  cost  per  .nuuum 
to  the  State  of  each  political  prisoner  ? — I cannot  dis- 
tinguish political  prisoners  from  othei's.  I can  give 
you  the  cost  of  the  prisonei^  in  the  lump,  ami  the 
average  cost  per  head. 

250.  Perhaps  you  could  give  ns  the  cost  per  annxim 
to  the  State  of  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  prisons  in 
which  the  political  prisoner's  fu'e  ? — ^Yes,  I could  do 
so. 

251.  (Chaimnav.')  Tire  cost  of  all  the  prisoners  ? — 
Yes. 

252.  (Dr.  Lyons.")  Distinguishing  the  cost  of 
maintenance  from  the  establishment  charges  ? — Yes, 
we  have  the  whole  thing  in  a statistical  form. 


Tlie  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned. 


Dartmoor  Prison,  Friday,  10th  June  1870. 

The  Commission  resumed  its  inquiry  at  half-past  9 o’clock  ami. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Eight  Honorable  The  EABL  OF  DEVON  in  the  Chair. 
The  Honorable  G.  C.  Brodeice.  j Dr.  Ltons. 

S.  E.  DE  Verb,  Esq.  | Dr.  Greenhow. 

W.  Spencer  Ollivant,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Captain  Sxopfoed,  Director  of  Convict  Prisons,  examined. 

253.  (CAaiman.j'Youwei-egovei-norofthispnson,  254.  Between  what  dates  ?— In  1866,  1867,  mid 
I believe? — ^Yes,  for  nearly  three  years.  1868.  I cannot  exactly  remember  the  date  of  my 

26028.— IL  R 


Cap!,  JE.  F, 
Du  Caae. 

27  May  1870. 


Copt.  St<pJoT^. 
10  June  1870. 
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appomtraent  iiere.  In  Septembei-  1866 1 tliiuk  I came 
here. 

255.  Aud  you  left  in  1868  ? — I left  in  1868. 

256.  And  you  are  now  (lii’ector  of  convict  prisons? 
— I went  from  here  to  Portsmouth  convict  jjrison. 

257.  And  you  are  now  dircctoi'  of  convict  prisons  ? 
— Yos. 

258.  You  are,  I suppose,  aware  of  the  object  of  tliis 
Ciommission  ? — I am. 

259.  I tliiuk  it  would  be  convenient  if  you  would,  if 
yon  ple-Tse,  state  to  us  fir.st  what  number  of  prisoners 
wore  under  your  charge  while  j'ou  were  here  ? — On 
an  average  about  650. 

260.  Will  you  give  us  some  details  as  to  the  classes 
to  wliidi  the  prisoners  belong  ; how  those  in  the  prison 
were  divided? — They  were  located  in  the  prison  by 
theii’  classes  for  conduct.  For  instance  a man  joins  in 
the  probation  class  first,  all  the  probation  men  are 
located  together ; a man  must  be  one  year  in’^that 
class,  and  he  is  a year  in  the  third  cLass,  and  they  merge 
from  that  into  the  second  and  then  into  the  fir^t.  In 
the  first  aud  other  classes  all  the  men  are  located  in 
separate  wards. 

261,.  Is  evaiy  man  on  his  first  admission  put  into 
the  ]M'ohation  class  ? — Yes. 

262.  Then  they  ai'C  classed  as  probationers  here,  are 
they  ? — They  are  located.  They  are  not  employed  in 
classes,  only  located  in  prisou. 

263.  As  to  the  employment  of  those  different  classes, 
will  you  inform  us  in  what  way  they  ai-e  set  to  work  ? 
— Well,  the  rule  has  been  this,  that  when  a batch  of 
men  ai’C  received  from  separate  confinement,  this  being 
ail  invalid  prison,  they  are  first  inspected  by  the  medi- 
cal ofiicer,  and  he  selects  those  men  who  are  fit  only 
for  light  labour,  aud  those  fit  for  full  labour.  Full 
labour  men  ai'e  sent  to  work  in  the  works,  and  light 
labour  picking  oakum  aud  breaking  stones  in  the 
shed. 

264.  Will  you  give  us  the  history  of  the  day  of  one 
of  those  sent  out  to  the  bog  ? — Sliafi  I take  the  summer 
hours  ? 

265.  The  summer  hours  ? — He  goes  out  to  the  bogs 
at  7,  and  he  works  fi'om  7,  after  he  has  had  his 
breakfast,  to  half-past  1 1 tvjien  he  comes  in  to  his 
diuuer.  They  are  allowed  an  hour  for  their  dinner, 
and  about  1 o’clock,  or  a quarter  to  1,  after  they  have 
paraded,  the}'  march  out  to  their  labour  again,  ami 
come  in  at  lialf-past  5,  when  the  bell  rings  in  the 
summer  hours. 

266.  And  then  after  that  what  food  do  they  have  ? 
— They  then  come  to  their  tea  and  get  a pint  of  gruel 
and  a loaf  of  bread,  that  is  about  6 o’clock,  directly 
after  their  niustei-, 

267.  After  6 o’clock  what  is  done  ? — ^After  that  they 
either  have  achooLing  or  bathing.  One  hall  perhaps  will 
do  schooling,  and  another  hall  bathing  ; the  hail  that 
B'ill  be  for  bathiug  one  night  ivill  be  for  schooling  the 
next  night,  and  so  on  until  8 o’clock,  when  they  are 
locked  up. 

268.  What  do  they  have  for  tea  at  6 o’clock  that 
have  spoken  of  ? — Evening  meal  I should  call  it. 

^ey  have  a pint  of  gi-uel  and  a loaf  of  bread,  8 
ounces  I think  ; the  dietary  scale  will  show  that,  aud 
the  second  class  men  are  ailorved  to  have  the  option  of 
tea  or  gruel  with  an  extra  2 ounces  of  bread. 

269.  Do  I underetamd  that  a man  is  advanced  from 
one  class  to  another  according  to  merit  ? — According 
to  conduct  and  industry,  both.  They  must  earn  2,920 
maj'ks  in  each  class. 

270.  Is  the  amount  of  work  at  which  a man  is  put, 
different  in  the  diflei’ent  classes  ? — No. 

271.  You  spoke  of  men  going  to  the  bogs,  what  is 
the  work  that  they  are  fii’st  pat  to  ? — That  depends  a 
good  deal  on  the  time  of  the  year.  Trenching  is  our 
principal  work  here  in  winter,  and  then  tliere  is  picking 
up  stones,  clearing  the  land  of  small  stones  and 
putting  them  in  heaps.  We  employ  men  at  light 
labour  for  that  at  this  time  of  the  year-,  aud  later  on 
most  of  the  hands  are  employed  at  hay-making  aud  in 
all  fann  work.  I am  speaking  of  those  men  outside  on 
tire  rvorks.  They  do  other  work  itisido  in  the  prison. 


272.  You  spoke  of  collecting  stones  and  putting 
them  into  heaps.  Some  of  tliose  stones  are  no  doubt 
very  large  stones  ? — ^No,  that  is  a description  of  light 
labour,  men  collecting  stones  and  putting  them  in 
heaps.  It  is  work  that  is  only  fit  for  light  labour 
men,  but  in  trenching  aud  draining  sometimes  we  have 
to  break  up  large  stones  and  to  take  them  up  to  clear 
the  land. 

273.  We  saw  yesterday  as  we  came  along  some 
very  large  stones  placed  in  a row  along  the  walls  aud 
evidently  removed  from  the  ground  ? — That  is  done 
by  sledging. 

274.  Then  the  stones  are  dug  up  and  put  on  a 
sledge  and  carried  to  their  places  ? — Yes. 

275.  When  a niau  is  employed  in  that  way,  if  he 
finds  the  work  too  aevei-e  for  him,  what  does  he  do  ? — 
He  complains  to  tlic  medical  officer. 

276.  Supposing  that  at  the  time  he  is  actually 
engaged  in  work  he  finds  it  strain  him,  what  would 
he  do  ? — He  would  apeak  to  the  waisier  of  the  party, 
who  ought  to  bring  it  under  the  notice  of  the  principal, 
wai'der  of  the  district. 

277.  That  would  be  the  warder’s  duty  to  do  ? — It 
would.  It  is  a warder’s  business  if  a man  meets  any 
sort  of  accident  in  work,  to  report  it  at  once  ; and  if 
necessaiy,  if  it  is  a dangerous  aecideut,  or  he  satisfies 
himself  from  the  appearance  of  the  man  that  speaks 
to  him  that  he  is  really  ill,  he  ought  to  send  him  in  at 
once. 

278.  Does  he  make  any  j-ecord  of  such  a complaint  ? 
— He  is  requh'ed  to  send  in  a wi’itten  report  to  the 
governor  in  coses  of  accident. 

279.  (M?\  De  Vere.)  That  is  the  medical  officer  ? 
— ^No,  the  warder  of  the  party. 

180.  {Chairman.)  It  is  the  warder’s  business,  if 
required  to  send  it  in  to  the  governor  ? — Yes. 

281.  Daily? — No,  whenever  it  happens. 

282.  As  soon  oa  he  couveuiently  can  ? — Yes. 

283.  Do  you  believe  that  during  your  time  tliat 
regulation  was  carried  out?— Yes. 

284.  You  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was 
carried  out? — ^No,  frequently  convicts  make  claims 
for  re-admission  on  the  ground  of  having  met  an 
accident  in  tJie  works  j it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
have  a report  at  the  time. 

285.  Can  you  tell  us  who  they  were  ? — It  is  im- 
possible after  two  or  three  years  to  tell  that.  The 
reports  were  brought  at  the  time. 

286.  You  were  particular  and  know  that  reports 
were  made  at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

287.  I presume  that  on  the  receipt  of  a report  you 
commimicated  with  the  medical  officer  at  once  ? — 
Directly. 

288.  Were  the  prisoners  so  employed  awai-e  that 
they  had  an  opportraiity,  in  case  of  need,  of  complain- 
ing of  the  work,  and  that  their  complaint  would  be 
brought  before  the  governor  ? — Yes. 

289.  Are  there  rules  and  regulations  of  the  prison 
huug  up  in  separate  cells  or  in  any  other  part  of  the 
prison  ? — ^They  are  hung  up  in  the  halls  and  read  to 
the  prisoners. 

290.  Upon  their  admission  ? — Yes,  and  once  a 
quarter. 

291.  There  are  printed  fonns  of  dietaiy  I suppose  ? 
— There  are. 

292.  Shewing,  I presume,  the  amount  of  food  to 
be  given  to  each  clas.s  ? — Yes,  the  diet  scale  will 
shew  it  to  you,  aud  also  the  diflerent  scales  for  hard 
and  light  labour. 

293.  I understand  that  the  allocation  of  different 
sorts  of  labour  to  different  prisoners  takes  place  on 
the  advice  and  with  the  assent  of  the  medical  officer  ? 
— Quite  so. 

294.  Confining  our  attention  to  the  class  of  prisoners 
with  whom  we  are  specially  conceimed,  let  me  ask 
you,  during  the  time  that  you  were  here  were  there 
any  treason  felony  prisoners  here  ? — There  was  only 
one  here. 

295.  Was  that  Mulcahy  ? — That  was  Mulcahy. 

296.  Lennon  was  not  here  ?— Lennon  was  not  here, 
he  was  received  since  I ieft;- 
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297.  Do  you  i-ecollect  at  what  time  was  Muicahy 

i-ecci^'ed? He  was  received  on  the  8th  Fehruarj'  1867. 

298.  From  where  ? — From  Millbank. 

299.  When  he  came  hero  what  was  done  with  him, 
what  class  was  be  put  into  ? — He  came  in  probation 
class  and  was  treated  a.s  such,  and  located  in  it. 

300.  In  which  class  was  he  then  put  for  work  ? — 
When  he  was  sent  to  full  labour  he  was  reported  by 
the  doctor  as  fit.  He  was  examined  by  the  doctor 
like  all  prisoners,  and  sent  to  full  labour. 

301.  How  long  did  that  eontmue? — To  the  best  of 
ray  belief  he  remained  at  full  labour  for  about  three 
weeks. 

302.  Had  you  any  complaint  fi-nra  him  during  that 
time  ? — No,  I had  not.  I do  not  think  he  complained 
to  me  at  all  of  his  labour  at  that  time.  He  did  to  the 
doctor,  I believe. 

303.  Is  the  doctor  here  at  present? — No;  Doctor 
Asklinm,  who  knows  Mulcahy’s  case  aud  all  about 
it,  is  now  medical  officer  in  charge  of  Wokiug  female 
prison,  and  I suppose  that  in  the  event  of  your  going 
to  the  male  prison  you  would  see  him. 

304.  He  w’as  the  medical  officer  here  at  that  time  ? 
— He  was  the  medical  officer  hero  at  that  time. 

305.  In  I'efereuee  to  Mulcahy,  when  first,  if  at  all, 
did  you  receive  any  complaint  from  him  ? — He  made 
his  complaint,  to  the  doctor,  who  at  once  took  him  in 
aud  i>ut  him  on  light  labour.  He  made  no  complaint 
to  me  about  his  work  to  the  best  of  ray  knowledge. 
It  is  so  long  ago  that  I da  not  remember,  but  there  is  ■ 
no  record  of  it. 

306.  Have  you  any  recollection  that  he  complained 
of  iiiiytlung  besides  bis  work? — No,  I have  not.  He 
asked  me  several  times  for  leave  to  write  letters. 

307.  Wta  that  leave  according  to  tlie  prison  rules? 
— Not  according  to  the  prison  rules,  but  he  received 
letters  aud  wrote  replies  on  »2)ecial  groundswlien  they 
were  not  due. 

308.  How  often  aro  prisoners  allowed  to  WTite 
lettoi’s  ? — ^A.  man  in  probation  class  writes  one  letter 
on  reception  to  acquaint  his  friends  of  his  removal. 
Then  again  in  the  third  class  he  writes  a letter — once 
in  six  months  —provided  the  last  two  of  the  six  are 
passed  in  good  conduct.  Thou  in  the  second  class  he 
writes  every  four  months,  and  in  the  first  class  every 
three  months. 

309.  Do  I understand  that  the  leave  given  to 
Mulcahy  was  au  iudulgenee  which  w'ould  not  Lave 
been  granted  to  other  prisoners  ? — ^No,  I do  not  say 
that,  for  sometimes  under  special  circumstances  in  cases 
of  death,  when  a prisoner  receives  au  announcement 
of  the  death  of  his  wife,  I would  then  take  on  myself 
to  give  him  a letter. 

310.  I should  rather  say  an  indulgence,  which 
under  the  rules  of  the  prison  would  not  be  given  ? — 
Yes. 

Sll.  Hut  in  a case  of  emergency  would  have  been  ? 
— Yes. 

312.  Let  me  ask  you  whether  you  received  when 
that  prisoner  was  sent  here,  any  instructions  from  the 
Home  Office  witli  regard  to  the  treatment  of  that 
class  ? — ^None  whatever. 

313.  Nor  at  any  time  ? — None  whatever. 

314.  Have  you  anything  further  to  state  with 
reference  to  Mmcahy  during  the  time  that  you  were 
governor  here? — Yes.  He  was  here  for  about 
three  months  altogether.  About  the  last  half  of  that 
time  lie  was  in  hospital. 

315.  As  to  what  happened  in  his  ease,  Dr.  Askham 
can  tell  more  about  it  than  you  ? — Di-.  Askham  knows 
more  about  it  than  I do  j it  was  on  his  representation 
to  me  tliat  I wrote  a report  to  London  to  request  that 
he  should  be  removed,  for  the  climate  may  not  agree 
with  him, 

316.  Then  he  was  removed  ? — He  was  removed. 

317.  To  what  place  was  he  removed  ? — To  Woking. 
Ibeheve  I reported  to  the  visiting  director,  who  ordei-ed 
him  to  be  removed.  It  must  be  done  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State’s  warrant  of  course. 

_318.  That  was  after  be  had  been  here  about  half 
Ms  time  ? — After  he  had  been  hero  about  three 


months,  but  the  last  half  of  the  three  months  ho  was  Capt.  Stnpford. 
ill  hospital.  

319.  Three  mouths  was  the  whole  i>eriod  of  his  10Jnnel870. 
stay? — Yes;  he  was  received  on  the  8cb  February  ■ 

1867,  and  removed  to  Woking  the  10th  May  1867, 
aud  I might  state,  as  it  may  not  come  out  on  n ques- 
tion, that  he  never  was  reported  for  misconduct,  nor 
was  he  ever  punished. 

320.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  woulu 
wish  to  state  in  reference  to  tliat  case  ? — No,  I do 
not  know  that  there  is. 

321.  It  Inas  been  stated  by  liim  that  when  at  D.avt- 
moor  he  had  to  lift  great  weights  ; these  were  pro- 
b.ably  stones  ? — ^Yes,  it  is  quite  i>ossibIe  he  might  have 
in  trenching. 

322.  Might  this  be  the  case,  that  six  of  these  stones 
were  put  in  a hand-barrow,  tliat  is  the  sledge  to  which 
you  refer  ? — No,  that  is  not  a hand-biuTOW. 

323.  A “barrow  without  wheels”  he  calls  it? — 

That  might  either  be  iutciuled  for  tlie  liglit-lnbour 
part}'  collecting  stones,  and  they  are  rolled  in  barrows 
by  two  men  ; but  it  might  be  a sledge  too.  Probably 
it  was  the  sledge,  if  he  called  it  “ a haroow  without 
wheels.”  But  the  officer  who  was  in  cliarge  of  that 
party  at  the  time  is  here. 

324.  What  is  his  name  ? — Princijml  Warder  Hodge. 

325.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  party  in  which 
Mulcahy  worked  ? — Yea,  he  was. 

326.  He  would  have  more  iiersonal  knowledge  than 
you  would  ? — He  would.  I can  only  speak  of.  those 
things  from  recollection. 

827.  I would  ask  you  to  describe  to  us  shortly  the 
duties  and  {lowers  of  a director  of  convict  pi'isons  ? 

—■My  experience  is  short  as  a director,  but  I will  give 
it  to  you  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

328.  How  long  have  you  been  a director? — I have 
been  a dhector  more  than  a year  now. 

329.  We  should  like  to  know  what  is  the  office  aud 
what  powers  has  a director.  How  often  ilo  yon  visit 
prisons  ? — Once  a niontli  is  usual.  My  duty  in 
coming  down  here  is  to  see  any  iirisouer  that  lias  a 
complaint  to  make ; to  go  into  his  complaint,  and  to 
listen  iu  fiict  to  anything  lie  has  to  say. 

330.  Do  you  see  every  prisoner  when  you  come  ? 

— ^Every  prisoner  that  wishes  to  sec  me  puts  his  name 
down.  They  aro  all  actually  seen  by  me,  but  only 
those  in  hospital  and  under  punishment,  and  those 
wliose  names  have  been  put  down,  can  speak  to  me. 

331.  He  knows  that  he  has  a right  to  do  that  ? — 

He  knows  he  has  a right  to  do  that.  He  goes  to  the 
governor  and  his  name  is  put  down. 

332.  Then  when  you  come  you  go  through  the 
list  ? — Yes. 

333.  And  hear  each  prisoner’s  comi>laint  ? — Yes. 

334.  Do  you  hear  those  complaints  hi  flic  presence 
of  the  goveinor  ? — ^Always. 

335.  You  do  not  see  them  alone  ? — Never,  and 
always  under  an  escort.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  sec 
these  men  alone. 

336.  But  you  hear  everything  that  they  have  to 
say  material  to  the  point  ? — Material  to  the  point. 

Some  of  them  would  talk  for  hours,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  check  them  often ; but  I hear  everytliiug 
that  is  material. 

337.  Hearing  those  comiilaints,  what  powers  liave 
you  ? — I see  the  officers  connected  with  him  in  every 
way.  It  may  be  a coiaplaiut  against  his  medical 
treatment,  in  which  case  1 would  refer  to  the  doctor 
for  his  medical  report.  They  also  see  me  about 
letters,  and  anything  in  fact  they  would  like  to 
ask.  The  governor  has  no  power  to  prevent  a 
prisoner  from  seeing  the  director  if  he  wishes  to  put 
his  name  down.  That  is  with  regard  to  the  prisoners 
seeing  me.  And  with  regard  to  punishment,  all  coses 
of  severe  penalties  and  insuhordinaiion  are  remanded 
for  the  director.  Wlien  the  direotor  comes  he  takes 
the  evidence  down  on  oath,  bears  the  prisoner’s 
defence,  aud  fonns  his  judgment,  and  se^  any 
evidence  there  maybe  for  the ; prisoner.  As  to.- the 
power  of  punishment,  a director  can  inflict  28  • days 
close  con^ement  on  pmuslunent  diet^mne  .months 
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separate  oonllnemcnt  in  the  penal  class,  I niny  tell  you 
that  in  all  eases  of  pnaishincut  diet  there  must  he  au 
interval  of  one  day  between  every  three,  on  penal  class 
diet ; that  is,  change  of  diet  every  third  day,  so  that 
the  bread  and  water  is  not  continuous.  Then,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  imprisonment,  the  director  can  inflict  cor- 
poral punishment  to  the  extent  of  36  hushes,  and  he  can 
cr.ii  order  a mtin  to  be  placed  in  cross  irons  and  pai-iy 
coloui'ed  dress  for  six  months,  or  tiie  irons  for  six 
months  and  the  dress  for  a longer  period  if  uecessiuy. 
Then  he  can  further  sentence  a prisoner  to  undergo 
‘'loss  of  remission.”  Eveiy  man  is  entitled  to  a 
certain  amount  of  remission,  and  tho  director  lias  the 
power  for  offences  to  forfeit  the  pri.soncr  so  much  of 
his  remission  a-s  he  pleases  j he  can  forfeit  the  whole 
of  it  if  ho  thinlcs  fit. 

338.  By  “ remission  ” you  mean,  I suppose  le.ssen- 
iug  the  periotl  of  iinprisoumeut.  Supposing  a man 
sentenced  to  seven  j-ears’  penal  servitude  for  good 
conduct,  he  would  be  entitled  to  he  released  at  the 
end  of  five  years  aud  three  months  ? — Five  years  and 
five  momlis,  1 bc■liG^•e,  if  his  industry  and  conduct 
were  satisfactory. 

339.  But  if  his  conduct  is  bad,  you  have  the  power 
of  depriving  him  of  the  advantage  of  that  remission  ? 
— Ye.s. 

340.  And  consequently  he  should  serve  his  full 
.sentence  ? — Just  so.  Five  years  .and  five  mouths  is 
the  remission. 

341.  (il/r.  Brodrick.')  Does  a director  see  any 
prisoner  who  docs  not  put  his  name  down  to  see 
him  ? — ^No  ; he  does  not,  except  those  under  punish- 
ment and  in  hospital. 

342.  Ts  the  right  of  the  prisoner  to  put  his  name 
down  to  see  the  director  in  anyway  dependent  on 
the  governor  ‘I — He  sees  the  governor  and  asks  to  sec 
the  director.  He  puts  his  name  down  to  sec  the 
governor,  and  the  governor  records  his  name  in  tlie 
list  for  the  director. 

343.  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  governor  to  put  down 
the  name  of  any  prisoner  who  applies  for  it  ? — 
It  is. 

344.  And  does  the  right  of  putting  his  name  down 
to  see  the  director  continue  up  to  the  moment  of  the 
director’s  arrival  ? — It  could  be  put  down  up  to  that 
morning,  certainly ; up  to  the  moment  of  arrival  there 
would  be  difBcuIties. 

345.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  ease  of  one  pi-isonor 
not  on  our  list,  who  applied  the  day  of  the  director’s 
aiTival,  that  it  was  refused  on  that  ground  ? — It  is 
quite  possible  that  it  might  have  Ijoen  j but  na 
governor,  if  a prisoner  intimated  to  me  on  the  luom- 
ing  that  the  director  came,  that  he  wished  to  see  him, 
I would  put  his  name  down. 

346.  Would  the  director  pass  tbrougli  the  prison 
as  a matter  of  course,  and  look  at  the  general 
arrangements  ? — Yes. 

347.  But  the  cells  are  not  tlmoavii  open  so  that  any- 
one might  appeal  to  him  ? — No. 

348.  Are  you  aware  what  the  practice  is  when 
county  jails  are  visited? — I do  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

_ 349.  What  right  of  appeal  has  a prisoner  from  the 
dhector’s  decision  ? — He  can  petition  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

350.  Could  he-  petition  tho  Secretary  of  State 
against  the  punishment  inflicted  by  the  dfrector  ; ns 
to  the  loss  of  remission,  for  instance  ? — He  could 
petition  after  he  had  done  his  punishment.  He  Would 
not  have  the  chance  of  petitioning  so  long  as  he  is 
under  punishment. 

351.  Then  is  it  a rule  that  no  man  under  punish- 
ment can  petition  the  Secretary  of  State  ?— They 
cannot. 

352.  The  punishment  might  last,  as  I understood, 
for  six  or  nine  months,  might  it  not  ?— Nine  months 
is  the  extreme. 

^ 353.  Except  so  far  as  this  rule  may  operate,  has  the 
director  power  to  stop  a prisoner’s  petitioning  the 
Secretary  of  State  ? — No. 

354.  Is  he  in  any  way  consulted  in  the  matter  ? 


Tlie  governor  can  give  liini  leave  to  petition  tha 
Secretary  of  >State;  but  the  rule  is,  there  must  be  at 
interval  oi‘  12  mouths  between  each  petition.  For 
instance,  if  a man  petitions  to-day  and  receives  an 
answer  i'l-oin  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  cannot  petition 
again  for  12  mouths.  The  petition  i.s  then  forwarded 
to  the  director. 

355.  Supposing  a man  to  petition  to-day,  say  on  the 
ground  of  his  food  being  insufficient,  or  bad  medical 
treatment,  or  whatever  his  complaint  may  be,  and 
supposing  a totally  new  grleviinco  arises  a month 
lienee,  could  he  petition? — The  rules  are  that  he 
could  not  petition  again  for  1 2 months,  but  the  governor 
is  quite  authorised  to  use  his  discretion.  For  instance 
there  might  he  a fresh  grievance  tui-n  up  with  regard 
to  Ins  trial ; it  would  not  be  fair,  it  would  be  voiy  hoi'd, 
to  keep  that  man  waiting  12  moiitlis  before  he  could 
repi'esciit  this.  IVe  hove  Jiad  cases  of  prisoners  who 
presented  fi-esh  evidence  relative  to  their  trial  which 
was  important  to  them,  aud  we  have  alivays  given 
them  liberty  to  petition.  As  .a  general  rule  there  is 
an  interval  of  12  months. 

356.  And  that  rule  of  12  months  interval  is  appli- 
cable equally  to  complaiiiLs  of  the  j)risoner  about  his 
prison  treatment  and  to  petitions  against  the  justice  of 
his  sentence  ? — You  menu  with  regai-d  to  the  interval 
bet\vecu  them. 

357.  Yes.  Suppose  a prisoner  to  petition  against 
the  justice  of  his  sentence  to-day,  I gather  from  whnt 
you  tell  me  that  even  if  ill-treated,  he  could  not  peti- 
tion on  that  ground  for  12  months  ? — No,  he  could 
not. 

358.  Although  that  gi-ound  would  be  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  the  justice  of  his  sentence  ? — Yes. 

359.  How  does  a piisoner  become  aware  that  lie 
possesses  the  right  of  petitioning  the  Secretary  of 
State  ? — I cannot  tell  you  that.  It  is  laid  down  in  the 
general  rules  I believe. 

360.  Is  it  laid  down  in  the  rules  which  are  hung  up  ? 
— 'rhera  is  an  abstract  here.  No,  it  is  not  on  the 
abstract  of  rules. 

361.  Do  you  believe  it  to  be  universally  knonm  to 
the  prisoners  that  they  po.ssess  that  power  of  petition- 
ing the  Secretary  of  State  ? — Oh  yes,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  tliaf,  but  Jiow  they  know  it.  I can  tell  you 
tills  ; in  the  rules  for  the  priucipal  wai-ders  and  warders, 
there  is  a clause  in  that  which  states  they  are  to  be 
careful  to  report  to  tho  govemor  the  moment  a prisoner 
wishes  to  see  a director,  and  to  put  liis  name  on  the 
list.  There  is  a clause  in  the  rules  to  that  effect,  so 
tliafc  tliey  know  by  that,  the  officers  know,  and  it  gets 
from  tlie  wai-devs  to  the  prisoners  I shoiald  imagine  in 
that  way ; but  I cannot  toll  you  that  it  is  exactly  laid 
down  for  the  information  of  the  prisoners. 

362.  Has  the  director  any  power  over  the  jirivilege 
of  writing  letters  ? — Yes,  he  has. 

363.  In  what  way  j how  does  it  come  before  him  ? 
— In  the  same  way,- a man,puts  his  name  down  to  see 
the  director,  frequently  to  ask  for  a letter-,  -which  we 
give  tliem  specially  under  certain  conditions,  for  in- 
stance, in  case  of  death,  or  in  a case  of  emergency. 

364.  The  rule  with  respect  to  class  applies  equally 
to  the  right  of  wilting  and  of  receiving  letters  ?— -Yea. 

365.  That  is  to  say  a man  is  allowed  to  write  and 
receive  the  same  number  of  letters  ?~ To  -write  and 
receive. 

366.  Would  the  witliLolding  of  letters,  or  the  with- 
holding the  right  of  sending  letters,  evei-  be  imposed 
^ a punishment? — It  goes  with  the  punishment, 
when  a man  is  reported  for  misconduct  he  is  generally 
degraded  to  a lower  class,  aud  therefore  the  privilege 
of  the  class  goes  with  it,  and  -writing  a letter  is  a part 
of  the  privilege.  For  instance,  if  a man  is  degraded 
to  thii-d  class,  he  loses  the  privilege  to  write. 

367.  Supposing  a governor  says  to  a prisoner  “A 
“letter  has  come  for  yon,  but  for  misconducting  your- 
“ self  you  won’t  have  it  for  a week  or  a fortnight,” 
would  -that  be  a legitimate  act  on  the  part  of  the 
governor  ? — The  man  would  have  to  wait  a great 
deal  longer  than  that  if  he  was  reported;  It  depends 
on  the  time  he  was  degraded  to  his  class.  The 
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governor  ■would  saj  to  a man  of  the  third  class,  “ I 
degrade  you  to  the  probation  class,”  he  would  there- 
fore l>e  deprived  of  the  power  of  writing  for  a time. 
The  privileges  go  with  the  class.  We  never  use  it  as 
a puuishmentj  a special  punishment,  and  say,  “ We 
take  your  letters  fi-om  you,”  but  •' We  degrade  yon  to 
a class,”  and  therefore  the  privilege  of  writing  is 
consefiueiitly  delayed. 

368.  In  your  capacity  of  director,  have  you  ever 
received  complaints  from  treason  felony  convicts  as  to 
any  special  severity  being  exercised  towards  them  ?— 
During  my  time  os  director.  Never  at  this  prison. 

369.  As  governor,  have  you  received  any  com- 
plaints ? — No. 

370.  Wlien  yon  speak  of  inflicting  nine  months 
separate  im])risonnient  as  a punishment,  does  that  im- 
])ly  the  prisoner  being  sent  hack  to  Pentonviile  or 
I’ovtlaud  ? — No,  it  does  not  necessarily'. 

371.  He  may  he  imprisoned  separately  in  this 
prison  ? — Yes,  1 should  like  you  to  ask  me  again  about 
complahita  of  treatment.  Wlien  I was  giving  the 
answer  I '\vas  thinking  of  this  prison.  As  director  of 
this  prison  I have  never  had  complaints  from  treason- 
felouy  prisoners ; but  in  Portland  I have  had  com- 
plaints frequently. 

372.  Since  you  have  been  director  ? — Yes;  trifling 
complaints,  not  of  punishment,  but  about  change  of  diet, 
and  that  sort  of  thing — tliat  the  diet  had  not  been 
wholesome,  and  complaints  of  tliat  kind. 

373.  Have  treason  felony  convicts  ever  complained 
to  you  of  being  treated  wiUi  peculiar  liarshness  as 
sucli  ? — Oh  yes  j only  the  other  day  I had  complaints 
of  that  at  Portland. 

374.  What  peculiar  severity  was  alleged? — Well, 
the  general  nile  is,  they’  were  treated  the  same  ns  the 
convicts.  That  is  the  complaint  tliat  was  geuei'ally 
made. 

373.  That  they  are  treated  as  other  convicts  ? — 
That  they  are  ti'cnted  as  other  convicts  and  not  ex- 
ceptionally. I should  like  to  have  that  question  of  mine 
answered  again  ; it  seems  rather  contradictoij.  When 
I state  I have  never  heard  any  complaints  of  treat- 
ment from  treason  felony  prisoaei’s,  I mean  in  this 
prison  ; but  since  I have  been  director  I Iiave  had 
fiequent  complaints  at  other  prisons. 

376.  Then  do  I understand  y’ou  to  say  that  the 
emnplaiiianfs  actually  claimed  the  right  to  be  treated 
iliS’erontly  from  other  convicts  ? — Yes. 

377.  At  all  events,  did  they  expect  to  be  formed 
into  a special  class,  as  it  were  ? — Tes. 

378.  lu  your  experience  of  convict  prisous  has  it 
ever  been  tbe  practice  to  adapt  tbo  work  of  a prisoner 
to  his  previous  occupation  ? — No,  we  do  not  generally 
do  that,  except  in  the  ease  here  with  shoemakers. 
have  to  make  a large  number  of  boots  and  shoes,  and 
we  generally  select  the  men  who  were  shoemakers  to 
do  that  work ; but  we  do  not  as  a rule  employ  men 
according  to  trades  ; we  could  not  do  it.  We  employ 
them  inside  the  prison,  such  os  tailors  and  cleaners, 
according  to  their  conduct.  When  a man  gets  into 
second  or  first  class  we  give  Lima  berth  inside,  but  he 
must  gain  it  by  his  conduct  outside  firat. 

379.  If  a man  was  accustomed  to  head  work  rather 
than  hand  -work,  would  it  be  possible  to  find  anything 
more  suitable  to  him  ? — It  might  be.  We  shonltl  treat 
him  the  same  at  first  outside.  Then  if -we  found  by  his 
conduct  that  he  was  useful,  perhaps  as  a nurse  in  the 
infiimavy,  we  could  employ  him  as  such.  But  there 
is  no  employment  of  the  kind  yon  speak  of  that  we 
could  give  them. 

380.  They  are  never  employed  in  cla-ks’  work,  for 
instance  ? — No. 

381.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  What  incident  in  the  punish- 
ment of  prisoners  seems  to  you  to  bear  tnost  hard  upon 

them,  or  that  they  appear  to  complain  most  about  ? 

Loss  of  diet.  I suppose  you  do  not  allude  to  corporal 
punishment.  Of  course  that  is  what  a man  would 
complain  of  most,  if  he  was  subjected  to  it.  They 
dread  that  more  than  anything  j next  to  that  loss  of 
diet. 


382.  Yon  think  they  ih’ead  corporal  punishment 
most  ? — Yes. 

383.  Loss  of  diet  next? — ^Ye.s,  and  forfeiture  of 
remission  next. 

884.  Do  they  seem  to  sufter  much  from  witljholding 
letters  from  them,  or  depriving  them  of  the  power  o'! 
■writing  letters  ? — They  attach  great  importance  to  it, 
and  feel  the  privilege  very  much. 

385.  Would  you  now  on  consideration  put  that 
before  any  of  the  others  that  you  mentioned  ?— No, 
I should  put  it  last — corporal  punishment,  diet, 
forfeiture  of  remission,  and  letter  writing. 

386.  And  letter  m-iting  last  ? — I think  so. 

387.  Do  you  think  there  is  not  a diffei-ence  in  the 
way  in  which  those  things  would  be  regarded  by 
prisoners,  h.aving  in  view  their  previous  condition  of 
life?— Certainly  : 1 am  only  taking  the  majority  of 
conv  icts. 

388.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  withholding  of 
lettei'3 — of  the  privilege  of  receiving  or  sending  out 
letters — would  fall  very  heavily  on  persons  of  a certain 
amount  of  education?— Moi-e  so  than  upon  the  others 
certainly. 

389.  In  regard  to  such  persons,  have  you  any  power 
of  gi-antiug  to  them  a gi’eater  privilege  with  regard  to 
the  receipt,  or  the  issue  of  letters  ? — Yes,  I have  ; 
and  I may  state  that  with  regard  to  the  treason  felony 
prisoners  at  Portland,  I have  hardly  ever  refused  tliera 
a letter  ■when  they  have  asked  for  it. 

390.  Is  there  any  difference  at  all  made  respecting 
the  class  of  labour  the  men  are  put  to,  having  i’egnrd 
to  their  previous  habits  of  life  ? — No. 

391.  Is  there  none  whatever  ? — No,  none. 

392.  Would  a man  of  literaiy  and  sedentary  habits, 
and  who  bad  been  in  the  rank  of  a gentleman  pre- 
viously, be  put  to  exactly  the  same  kind  of  physical 
labour  that  a man  who  had  previously  been  of  n 
lower  class  would  ? — He  would. 

393.  Is  it  consistent  with  your  knowledge  that  that 
is  felt  as  a degradation  and  nii  additional  element  in 
the  severity  of  prison  discipline  in  its  effects  on  tho 
prisoner  ? — Well,  I should  think  it  must  of  course. 
A man  not  accustomed  to  manual  labour  must  feel  the 
physical  severity  of  it  no  doubt;  and  we  all  know  this, 
that  a man  who  has  held  .a  better  position  in  life  outside 
feels  very  keenly  having  to  associate  with  convicts, 
■with  thieves. 

394. 1 was  coming’ to  that  in  a moment  ? — No  doubt. 

395.  Do  they  complain  of  tlie  fact  of  their  being 
put  to  labour  ? — Are  you  speaking  of  the  treason- 
felony  prisoners  ? 

396.  I am  speaking  generally  now,  I will  come  to 
that  pai'ticular  class  again.  Do  persons  in  the  position 
of  gentlemen,  and  accustomed  to  literary  and  S6«ientary 
modes  of  life,  complain  of  being  put  to  common 
manual  labour  ? — ^Yes,  they  do,  occasionally. 

397.  They  do  ? — They  do. 

398.  Are  their  complints  attended  to  in  any  ■way  ? 
— Perhaps  more  generally  (as  they  get  their  classes  by 
good  conduct)  ; then  if  we  can  possibly  find  them  a 
berth  inside  we  give  it  to  them.  But  that  depends 
entirely  on  their  advancement  in  their  classes. 

399.  Do  yon  consider  what  is  called  "hard  labour  ” 
here  to  be  a really  lieavy  day’s  work  for  a man  to  do  ? 
— Hard  labour,  yes. 

400.  It  is  a heavy  day’s  work  for  a man  io  get 
through  ? — ^Yes. 

401.  Trenching  and  atone  lifting  ? — Trenching  aud 
stone  lifting,  yes.  Ti-enohing  and  stone  lifting  go 
together. 

402.  Is  it  really  hard  work,  such  as  would  be  per- 
foimed  by  a labouifing  man  for  hire  ? — It  is. 

403.  Is  it  as  hard  work  as  would  be  expected  of  an 
ordinary  labouring  man  ? — No,  certainly  not,  at  this 
prison. 

404.  It  is  not  ? — ^No. 

405.  Are  they  supposed  to  do  as  much  work  as 
ordinary  labourers  for  their  day’s  work  ? — Well,  it  is 
hard  to  tell  you,  because  what  a labourer  does  here  in 
this  part  of  Devonshire,  I do'  not  think  they  ■work 
much  but  they  are  expected  to  do  as  much. 

B 3 


Capt.  Stop/ord, 
10  unel870. 
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40(U  Is  yom-  labour  here  harder  than  that  of  the 
prisons  in  the  surronuding  districts  ? — No,  I believe 
not. 

407.  Is  it  as  hard  ? — It  is  about  the  same,  though 
not  so  hard  ns  at  other  public  works  prisons. 

408.  Well  then,  I come  back  to  nsk  yon  again,  do 
yon  consider  as  a hard  day’s  labour  the  work  that  a 
convict  is  put  to  here,  full  labour  ? — It  is. 

409.  It  i.s  fk  bard  day’s  labour  ? — Yes. 

410.  How  many  hours  in  the  day  is  a prisoner 
working  at  it  ? — Nine,  I think.  About  nine  honrs,  I 
think,  t!ie  longest  day.  I think  that  I am  right  in 
.saying  it  is  about  uiue  iiours. 

41 1.  TJiea  we  will  take  it  that  there  ai'c  nine  hours 
of  really  hard  labour  involved  in  a day’s  work  in  full 
labour  ? — In  the  longest  days.  That  is  for  the  hard 
labour. 

412.  I am  asking  you  of  the  iiiii'd  labour  ? — Yes. 

413.  Have  you  any  scale  by  which  to  measure  the 
amount  of  woik  that  is  done  by  a gang  of  men.  or  by 
an  individuiU  of  that  gang  ? — Here  wo  have  not.  Wo 
do  not  measure  our  work  here.  In  public  works 
prisons,  nearlj-  all  the  work  is  measured  a.s  far  as 
(kossible. 

414.  A convict  at  laliour  i.s  under  the  direction  of 
H wai-der  I suppose  ? — Ho  is. 

41.7.  Has  that  warder  jiower  to  make  him  work  up 
to  a certain  standard  of  hard  work  ? — Yes,  ho  has  to 
keep  liini  np  to  a certain  standard. 

416.  How  does  he  do  that  ? — By  his  own  observa- 
tion ; he  Icnows  about  wlmt  a mau  ought  to  do. 

417.  Hon-  <loes  he  enforce  the  labour  of  a convict 
who  is  rather  shick  in  his  labour? — Well,  tlio  rule  i.s 
that  he  would  speak  to  the  man,  caution  him,  tell  him 
he  is  idle,  and  cantiou  him  to  go  on  with  his  wni  k, 
and  if  he  disregards  that  e.antion  he  Vkrings  it  under 
the  notice  of  tire  principal  warder  of  the  district  iimler 
v’ho.sc  snpcr\  ision  those  ])artios  may  do  the  work  in, 
imd  then  tlie  principal  warder  reports  to  tlie  deputy 
governor,  or  if  the  deputy  governor  is  in  tlio  ranges 
thi‘ii  he  may  briug  it  (o  his  notice.  He  visits  the 
v/oiks  for  that  purpose. 

418  Then  that  warder  has  a certain  power  over 
the  men  (o  force  tliem  to  work  ? — In  that  way ; in  no 
oflier  W!iy. 

419.  Tlien  he  wouhl  stimulate  their  lal)our  by 
spe.-ikiiig  to  tbcin.  Tlic  fear  of  being  reported  would 
be  a stimulus  ? — Just  so. 

420.  Would  it  be  possible  that  .a  warder  would  go 
to  the  length  of  abusing  them,  threatening  tlicni,  or 
using  insults  towards  them  ? — He  Mmuld  lose  liU 
situation  if  he  did,  if  it  was  known. 

421.  I ohsetwe  tliat  everj'  warder  carries  a staff? — 
Yes. 

422.  Would  it  he  possible  that  a warder  could  use 
his  staff  to  beat  or  strike  a man  ? — He  dare  not  do  it. 

423.  Has  it  ever  come  to  your  lotowledge  that  ifc 
ha.s  been  done  ? — No,  except  in  self-defence.  I h.ave 
known  them  to  use  it  in  self-defence.  Assaults  are 
fi-equent  in  this  prison,  and  they  have  to  use  their 
stafls  or  .swords  in  self-defence. 

424.  They  are  not  allowed  to  use  their  staifa  to 
stimulate  them  ? — ^No  ; a man  would  lose  his  situation 
at  once. 

425.  Does  a waa-der  get  any  special  directions  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  statf  ? — Never  to  use  it,  except 
in  self-defeuce. 

426.  Is  that  communicated  to  him  orally,  or  are 
there  written  instructions  respecting  it  ? — WeU,  I 
believe  it  is  comnnmicated  to  him  oi-ally.  I do  not 
know  of  any  printed  regulations.  I do  not  know  if  it 
is  in  print,  except  that  it  is  laid  down,  I believe,  that 
no  mau  is  to  Ultreat  the  prisoners,  but  it  does  not  spe- 
cify sword  or  staff. 

427.  It  is  stated  in  some  complaints  with  regard  to 
the  political  prisoners  that  objurgations  of  one  kiud  or 
another  were  used  against  them  by  -warders,  and  that 
such  exj)ressiona  us  “ You  ni-e  no  longer  gentlemen 
here : you  must  work,'’  were  uttered  ? — I have  not 
heai-d  oi‘  that. 


42S.  Y'ou  say  you  have  not  heard  of  it  ? — Y’’es. 

429.  No  complaints  of  that  kiud  w’cre  made  to  you 
by  political  prisoners  ? — No. 

430.  Either  here  or  else-where  ? — No. 

431.  1 think  you  said  that  you  consider  the  work 
here,  a hm-d  day’s  work  ? — Y’es. 

432.  What  iue.aua  arc  taken  to  ascertain  -when  a 
pvisouer  comes  here  w'hether  he  is  fit  for  that  kind  of 
iiard  worK  or  not  ? — He  is  inspected  by  the  medical 
othoer  before  be  is  even  sent  to  .any  -work  at  all,  and 
he  selects  them  either  for  fuO  labour  or  liglit  laboiu-. 

433.  And  the  .‘selection  rests  entirely,  1 presume, 
widi  the  medical  oUicer  ? — Quite  so. 

434.  Now  with  regruxl  to  Mulcaliy,  a teasou-felony 
prisoner,  who  was  brought  liere,  1 think  you  stilted 
that  he  ^vn3  put  on  full  labour  ? — He  was. 

43o.  Did  he  break  dou-n  at  that  full  labour  ? He 

complained  aud  was  removed  to  light  labour. 

436.  How  -sooji  ? — ^About  three  weeks,  I believe,  it 
was. 

437.  About  three  u-eoks  ? — Yes. 

438.  If  he  broke  do\vu  after  three  weeks  on  full 
laboim,  would  you  not  think  that  rather  presumptive 
evidence  that  he  was  not  fit  for  full  labour  iu  the  first 
instance? — No  ; frequently  we  ha\e  here  hnlc,  hearty 
men  put  on  full  labour,  and  suddenly  they  change  aud 
come  to  light  labour.  They  constantly  change  fi-om 
full  to  light. 

439.  Would  you  have  regarded  iliilcahy  as  a full 
hale,  hearty,  vigorous  man  when  he  came  hero  ? — 
Y'es,  certainly,  to  look  at  liim  I should  have. 

440.  Y’ou  should  have  ? — Certainly  ; he  was  a t.all, 
fine  looking  mau. 

441.  Are  you  siware  that  he  suiiered  from  hlood- 
spittiug  here  ? — Y’es  ; it  avas  on  acemmt  of  blood- 
spitting  that  I recommended  the  visiting  director  to 
remove  iiim. 

442.  Du  you  think  that  that  blood-spitriug  was 
produced  iu^  any  way  by  the  liai-d  labour  that  lie 
w'iis  put  to  ? — Well,  I cannot  say  j it  is  a medical 
question. 

443.  That  did  not  come  before  you  in  any  way?— 
No,  1 saw  him  every  day  in  the  hospital,  and  as  far 
as  I remember  I do  not  think  lie  began  to  spit  blood 
until  after  he  had  been  in  hospital  some  little  time. 

444.  It  was  brought  to  your  kiu>wledge  that  he  was 
often  spittiug  blood? — The  doctor  mentioned  it  tome. 

445.  That  -wtib  an  official  communication  ? — Yes.  I 
brouglit  it  under  the  notice  of  the  visithis  director,  on 
which  he  was  removed  to  Wokiug. 

446.  It  was  stated  that  they  v’cve  made  to  cany 
stones  on  their  backs  j is  that  true  ? — I have  never 
seen  them. 

447.  It  is  distinctly  alleged  that  they  were  irmdc  to 
cany  heavy  slabs  of  stone  on  hnnd-baiTows  or  on  tbeii* 
bare  backs,  for  hundreds  of  yards,  through  the  hog  ? 
— ^No,  never  on  them  bare  backs. 

448.  Then,  if  not  on  their  “ bare  backs,”  were  they 
obliged  to  cany  them  on  their  backs  ? — No,  on  sledges- 
in  the  mode  of  caviying  large  atones. 

449.  Then  do  you  consider  it  absolutely  not  the 
fact,  that  they  were  made  to  catvy  stones  on  their 
bare  backs  ? — I believe  it  is  not  the  fact. 

450.  Mulcahy  complained  to  Messrs.  Pollock  and 
Knox  of  his  having  been  made  to  cai-ry  flags  on  the 
back,  and  he  rose  from  his  feet  aud  showed  them  how 
he  was  obliged  to  cany  them.  Do  you  think  that 
occurred  while  he  was  here  ?— I do  not  think  it  did. 

451.  (Chairman.)  Tlie  warder  would  he  the  man 
to  speak  mast  upon  that  ? — He  would.  He  certainly 
never  complaint  to  me  of  it,  and  I never  saw  it. 

452.  (Dr.  Li/ons.)  Would  you  undertake  to  state 
with  certainty  that  it  did  not  occur  ?— I could  not, 
but  I thiuk  it  quite  impossible.  I have  never  seen  a 
prisoner  do  such  a thing  in  my  life. 

453.  Would  you  under-taks  to  say  that  it  -was  con- 
ti-ary  to  the  disciplino  of  this  prison,  and  contrary  to 
your  convictions  of  discipline,  if  a convict  was  made 
to  cany  stones  ? — On  his  bare  back  ? 

454.  Ou  bis  buck,  whether  bare  or  not  ?— Y’es. 

455.  Y’ou  think  it  •u'ould  be  ? Y’es. 
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456.  Do  you  think  it  on  the  whole  not  likely  to 
have  occurred  ? — I think  it  not  at  all  likely. 

457.  Did  you  ever  henv  it  mentioned  hefore  ? — I 
have  kuouu  it  only  l>y  seeing  the  evidence  in  the  last 
Coinrnission  that  .sat.  That  was  the  first  I heard 
of  it. 

458.  Could  you  name  any  warder  who  was  in  charge 
of  any  of  the  treason  felony  prisoners,  who  properly 
could  give  porticulai-s  with  regaj-d  to  that  allegatimi  ? 
— I think  principal  worder  Hodge  could. 

459.  Is  he  in  this  prison  at  jiresent  ? — lie  is. 

460.  Is  it  consistent  with  j'our  knowledge  that  any 
of  the  prisoners  were  ever  yoked  to  carts  hy  means  of 
collars  fiustened  round  their  necks  ? — Not  round  their 
necks ; they  draw  cars  with  yokes  fastened  across 
the  shoulder  and  down  across  the  chest,  over  the 
shoulder  and  under  the  opposite  arm. 

461.  How  many  men  are  so  yoked  ingcther? — That 
dej)ends  a good  ileal  on  the  load  they  have  to  di'uw  : 
about  five  or  six  to  a small  cart. 

462.  Are  there  any  beasts  of  burden  employed  in 
the  prison  works  ? — We  have  horses  employed  in 
drawing  for  farm  purjioses  ; for  drawing  manure  and 
that  -sort  of  thing  for  the  farm  ; c.nri  liorsos. 

463.  Wlien  live  or  six  ineu  are  yoked  to  a cart, 
what  weight  are  they  supposed  to  draw  ? — I can 
liardly  tell  you  tlie  p.\a«-t  weight. 

464.  Wlio  could  tell  it  ? — The  warder  in  charge  of 
the  party  could  tell  it.  I do  not  kiunv  how  much 
the  small  carts  weigli ; or  how  much  they  iHirry.  We 
generally  go  by  the  size  of  the  cart. 

465.  While  the  jirisnner.s  are  at  work  are  they 
supposed  to  be  silent  ? — Yes. 

466.  They  are  not  pennitted  to  speak  to  each  other  ? 
— No,  except  as  regards  the  work.  It  is  a very  difii- 
cult  thing  to  enforce  sileuce  on  tlic  works,  a very 
difficult  thing ; but  the  rule  is,  they  sliall  uot  talk 
except  ns  regard.s  the  maiiugemeut  ol’  the  work. 

467.  Is  the  rule  with  regard  to  silence  a recent  one, 
or  lias  it  been  long  in  force  ? — It  cmne  into  force  to 
the  best  of  my  belief  about  thi-ee  years  ago. 

468.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  Mulcuhy’s  health 
breaking  dov\Ti  here  that  he  wns  sent  from  this  to 
Woking  ? — It  was  in  consequence  of  his  spitting 
blood. 

469.  You  said  a while  that  it  was  not  safe  for 
you  to  see  a prisonei'  alone  ? — No. 

470.  Why  is  that  ? — Tlu-re  is  alwny.^  a clmiice  of 
these  nieu  assaultiug  one.  I should  not  at  all  like  to 
be  alone.  I should  not  think  it  advisable  to  put  one’s 
self  in  the  ivay  of  these  men.  Jinny  soon  lose  tlieir 
tempers  if  they  do  not  get  what  they  Wiiiit.  If  I 
decline  a request  a man  fretjuently  loses  his  temper, 
and  be  might,  of  course,  assault  me. 

471.  With  regard  to  the  letters,  may  I ask  you 
again,  did  Mulcahy  apply  to  you  at  auy  time  for  the 
privilege  to  write  letters  ? — Yes,  I believe  he  did. 

472.  lu  regai-d  to  Importsiut  family  incidents  ? — I 
believe  he  duh 

473.  Did  you  accord  him  that  licence  ? — 1 always 
referred  him  to  the  directors  in  London. 

474.  Can  you  say  if  he  was  refused  that  privilege  ? 
— I believe  he  was,  once  or  twice. 

475.  With  regal'd  to  the  penal  restrictions  of  diet, 
you  mentioned,  I think,  that  you  had  power  to  put  a 
man  on  28  daj’s’  bread  and  water  ? — Yes,  as  director. 

476.  With  an  inten-al  every  fourth  day  of  a return 
to  ordinary  diet  ? — ^Yes,  penal  class  diet  I believe 
it  is. 

477.  Penal  class  diet  ? — Yes.  Perhaps  you  would 
allow  me  to  satisfy  myself  by  getting  the  diet  scale. 
Penal  class  diet  I believe  it  is  (Ar/srfs  in  scaic  of 
tfiefe). 

478.  Then  it  is  iieual  class  diet  that  he  would  be 
put  on  in  tbe  mterval  r — Yes. 

479.  Has  it  been  often  put  in  practice  that  a con- 
vict has  been  put  for  28  days  on  this  bread  and  water 
system  ? — Not  often. 

480.  Did  it  occur  to  any  of  the  treason-feiouy 
risouers  ? — Never  in  my  expericuce : I have  never 
Down  one  put  for  so  long. 


481.  Do  you  happen  tn  know  an  iu.:tancc  where  a 

man  was  put  28  ilays  on  breail  and  water  diet  r No. 

I have  sentenced  men  myself  to  21  days,  and  hare 
hardly  ever  given  28  days  ; 21  is  about  the  greatest 
extent  I like  to  go  to,  and  that  is  oulv  in  cases  of 
gross  iusubordiuation. 

482.  Do  tiicy  seem  to  you  to  sutfer  physically  or 
constitutionally  l'r<mi  sucli  a lengthened  restnciiou  ot' 
diet  ? — Yes,  I think  they  do.  I think  28  days’  punish- 
ment diet  does  afiect  a man’s  physical  condition  for  a 
time  : l>ut  1 do  not  know  that  it  would  afrr-nvard^. 
Continual  puni.-luneut  day  after  day,  and  week  after 
week,  no  doubt  would  affect  ii  man’s  constitution. 

483.  Is  the  piuushment  of  rliree  days’  bi'ead  and 
w'ater  frequcnily  used  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

484.  Would  you  say  tluit  it  is  very  I'reijuently 
used  ? — Yes. 

485.  During  that  period  a mini  gets  a pound  of 
bread,  and  us  much  wafer  us  he  likes  to  drink  ? — Yes. 

486.  Have  you  observed  ill  effects  frem  nine 
monflis’  penal  diet  ? — No,  I have  uot. 

487.  {Jlr.  Dr  Vrrr.)  You  said  in  reply  to  a ques- 
tion put  by  one  of  tlie  Commissioners,  tliat  you  have 
had  frequent  complaints  iu  otlier  places,  though  not 
here,  from  treiistm  felony  prisoners,  but  that  they 
generally  complained  of  not  being  exceptinnally 
treated?— I mean  by  that,  that  tiiey  complained  of 
l>eing  ti'cated  as  other  conviots. 

488.  Did  any  of  them  contplain  of  being  treated 
ivitli  exce[)tioiial  sei'evity,  as  being  treason  felony 
convicts  ? — No,  not  to  me  ns  a director ; certainly 
not. 

489.  Or  as  a governor  ?— Or  as  a governor.  You 
see  the  compliiints  tliat  those  men  'would  moke  to  me 
would  probablylie  made  against  my  own  treatment  ns  a 
director,  and  they  have  never  coinpltihied  to  me  of 
severity,  during  the  time  I have  been  a Jirectoi-.  I 
believe  they  complamodto  other  persons  of  their  being 
sevei'ely  punished — to  other  directors  some  time  ago, 
l.iut  they  have  never  coniplaiued  to  nn>  of  the  severity 
of  their  treatment. 

490.  Is  there  a medical  officer  at  Dartmoor  now? 
— There  is  an  assistant  surgeon.  The  medical  officer 
has  recently  been  removed  |o  the  Woking  female 
prison,  and  his  vacanc}-  lias  not  been  filled  up.  But 
we  generally  have  tw’o  here. 

491.  How  long  has  the  vacancy  exi.sled  here  ? — 
About  six  weeks  1 think. 

492.  And  during  that  time  the  principal  medical 
duties  are  done  by  the  assistant  surgeon? — They 
devolve  on  the  assistant  surgeon. 

493.  How  is  the  assistant  medical  officer  qualified ; 
w'hat  qunlificatious  as  n medical  man  has  he  ? — This 
present  medical  officer,  or  do  you  mean  as  a nile  ? 

494.  We  will  take  the  assistant  now  in  cbai'ge  ? — I 
can  hardly  tell  you  that. 

495.  Are  the  rules  now  in  force  in  this  prison  the 
same  as  when  you  were  governor  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

496.  With  regard  to  Mulcahy,  yon  say  that  for  three 
weeks  he  was  ou  full  labour  ? — Yes. 

497.  Can  you  state  what  was  the  actual  employ- 
ment that  he  had  to  perform  at  the  time  ? — To  tlie 
best  of  my  belief  it  ■was  m-nrliing,  as  far  as  I cau 
rfineiuber.  It  is  a very  diflicull  thing  to  rcmemlier  a 
man’s  labour  so  long  as  that : but  I only  speak  from 
tiie  best  of  my  recollection.  I believe  it  was 
trenching. 

498.  After  three  weeks  he  was  put  on  light  labour  ? 
— Yes. 

499.  Cau  you  state  the  nature  of  the  light  labour 
in  which  he  was  employed  ? — In  the  tailor’s  shop,  to 
the  best  of  my  belief. 

500.  And  how  long  was  he  employed  iu  that  light 
labour  ? — ^About  another  three  weeks,  and  T think  the 
remainder  of  his  time  was  in  the  infirmary.  He  was 
here  about  three  months  altogether ; he  was  iu  the 
hospital  42  days  or  six  weeks. 

501.  If  a convict  has  a complaint  to  make  his  first 
coiu'se,  I think  you  stated,  is  to  complain  to  the 
warder  ? — Yes,  if  on  the  works. 

.502.  If  the  warder  should  not  report  the  complaint, 
B 4 
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113  it  is  his  duty  to  do,  -what  means  of  redress  would 
the  convict  have  ? — J.  should  fine  the  warder  for  his 
neglect  of  duty. 

503.  How  would  you  know  that  the  warder  had 
neglected  his  duty  ?— I should  make  inquiries  from 
the  prisoner,  or  satisfy  myselffroin  the  genei-al  aspect 
of  the  case  whether  it  was  true  or  not ; inquire  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  I am  speaking  as  governor. 

504.  Ifawarderfailodinforwardingto  thegovcrnor 
a complaint  made  by  a piisoner,  how  would  tho 
governor  know  that  the  warder  had  so  failed  m his 
duty  ? — When  the  prisoner  would  make  a complaint 
of  tiiat  kind  the  govei-nor  would  naturally  ask,  “ Has 
this  been  reported  ?”  If  it  had  not  been  the  warder 
would  be  sent  for,  and  if  he  denied  it  the  pi’iucipal 
warder  would  he  sent  for,  for  the  prisoner  could  com- 
plain to  him  also  on  tho  works.  I should  ask  him, 

" Has  the  prisoner  reported  to  you  ?”  and  if  both  the 
principal  wardei’  and  the  warder  stated  to  me  that  the 
prisoner  had  not  complained,  I should  accept  that, 

.505.  I am  now  referring  to  complaints  for  hard- 
ship or  ill-treatment.  Have  the  prisoners  any  way  of 
complaining  to  the  governor,  except  through  the 
warder  ? — Yes,  ho  can  put  liis  name  down  to  see  the 
governor  without  giving  the  warder  any  reason  at  all, 
or  lie  can  ask  to  see  the  chief  warder  or  the  deputy- 
governor.  He  is  not  bound  to  give  his  reasons  at 
all. 

506.  Has  a convict  any  means  of  knowing  whether 
the  warder  has  forwarded  his  complaint  or  not  ? — 
No  j he  can  only  come  up  and  ask  it  of  the  governor. 
He  can  find  it  out  in  tlint  way. 

507.  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  governor  on  receiving  a 
complaint  through  the  warder  to  give  a reply  to  it  ? 
—Yes. 

508.  Is  that  obligation  recorded  in  the  rules  ? — No, 
it  is  one  of  those  points  that,  as  governor,  I consider 
it  a duty  to  give  a prisoner  every  satisfaction  in  a 
point  of  the  kind,  to  let  him  know  exactly  the  ti’iith  if 
I can. 

509.  Is  it  in  the  power  of  a wai-der  to  moke  tlie 
labour  of  one  man  more  severe  than  that  of  another  ? 
— No. 

510.  I may  put  ray  question  perliaps  more  distinctly. 
Suppose  a number  of  men  are  at  work,  some  of  them 
drawing  stones  and  the  others  trenching  the  ground, 
and  some  of  the  ground  is  easier  worked  than  the  other 
portion,  would  it  not  he  in  the  power  of  the  warder  to 
put  one  man  to  more  severe  work  than  another, 
supposing  he  had  a gi'udge  against  him  — It  is 
possible. 

511.  Have  there  been  auy  complaints  made,  that 
you  are  aware  of,  of  partial  and  unjust  conduct  of 
warders  in  charge  of  works  ? — Yes. 

512.  Andin  their  complaints  did  prisnnerasuggest  any 
motive  on  tlie  part  of  the  warder  or  officer  in  charge  ? 
— ^Prisoners  commonly  complain  that  their  work  is 
holder  than  that  of  another  man,  and  that  the  warder 
has  got  a feeliug  against  them. 

513.  Have  they  ever  stated  to  you  that  that  partial 
aud  unjust  treatment  was  in  consequence  of  their 
having  made  complaints  against  the  warder  ? — That 
has  been  stated. 

514.  When  such  complaints  are  mode,  ai’e  [hey 
investigated  ? — ^Yes. 

515.  How  are  they  investigated  ? — By  calling  for 
reports  from  those  in  authority,  whether  they  have 
observed  any  unfair  treatment,  or  any  man  put  to 
harder  work  than  another,  and  whether  the  officer  has 
been  overbearing  in  his  conduct  towards  the  men. 

516.  Is  that  examination  at  the  works  made  in 
presence  of  tlie  convicts  ? — No  ; if  I have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  a warder  is  exceeding  his  duty 
on  the  works  or  anywhere,  I do  uot  say  anything  to 
him  about  it ; I pay  particular  attention  to  him  my- 
self, and  direct  the  principal  officers  to  observe  him, 
and  then  I satisfy  myself  whether  the  charge  is  good 
or  not.  It  is  difficult  to  take  the  evidence  of  convicts 
ns  to  things  of  that  kind,  for  they  ai'e  continually 
bringing  raise  chai-ges  against  warders,  so  that  in 
charges  of  this  kind  it  is  done  more  by  the  governor’s 


own  observation,  aud  the  observation  of  those  he  can 
trust. 

517.  Is  the  evidence  of  the  complainant  taken  in 
the  presence  of  the  warder  or  not  ? — No  j tlie  warder 
is  not  there. 

518.  Ho  is  uot  present  ? — ^No. 

519.  When  a coraplaint  is  made  to  a director  against 
a governor  it  is  made  in  the  presence  of  the  governor, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes,  in  the  presence  of  the  governor  when 
the  director  sees  the  prisouor. 

520.  If  a complaint  were  made  to  a dhector,  a com- 
plaint generally  as  to  diet,  or  labour,  or  anytliiug  else, 
would  it  be  made  in  the  presence  of  tho  governor.  Is 
the  accusation  heard  by  the  director  in  the  presence 
of  the  governor  ? — It  is. 

521.  Wliether  the  governor  is  himself  a pai-ty  incul- 
pated or  not? — Yes,  because  the  governor  always  is 
present  with  the  dii’ector  when  complaints  ai’e  heard. 
It  is  his  duty  to  attend  and  explain  anything,  if  called 
upon’ to  do  so. 

522.  Is  it  in  the  power  of  the  governor  to  make 
the  punishment  of  oue  prisoner  more  severe  than  that 
of  another  ? — Yes,  by  removing  him  from  one  kind  of 
employment  to  another. 

523.  Have  complaints  ever  been  laid  before  you  as 
a director,  of  partial  treatment  by  a governor  ? — Never. 

524.  Has  it  ever  been  suggested  to  you  as  a 
director  that  a governor’s  conduct  towards  a 
prisoner  lias  been  influenced  by  any  charges  brought 
by  the  prisoner  ? — ^Never. 

525.  Are  there  any  dark  cells  in  Dartmoor  ?— 
There  are  two. 

526.  On  what  occasion  are  they  used  ? — Wlien 
prisoners  become  refractory,  and  disturb  the  quiet  of 
the  other  prisoners. 

527.  For  what  period  can  they  be  used  continuously? 
—72  hours. 

528.  Are  they  absolutely  dai’k  ? — They  ai'o 
absolutely  dark. 

529.  Is  confinement  in  .a  dark  cell  inflicted  by  the 
governor  on  his  own  rasponsibilify  ? — Yes. 

530.  Does  it  reqnii'C  the  order  of  a director  ? — 
No,  tho  governor  win  do  it  on  his  own  authority. 

5.S1.  For  72  hours  ? — For  72  hours. 

532.  What  is  the  diet  in  the  dork  cell  ? — If  a man 
happened  to  he  on  bre.ad-and-water  diet,  bread-and- 
water  diet  would  be  carried  out ; if  on  penal  class 
diet,  he  would  be  kept  on  penal  class  diet.  Tliey  are 
used  almost  invai'iably  ns  a means  of  curing  refractoiy 
practices,  men  who  are  making  a disturbance. 

533.  Is  beddiug  allowed  in  tlie  dark  ceUs  ? — They 
ai’e  allowed  their  nigs — ^iTgulav  bedding. 

534.  On  what  do  they  He  ? — On  a board — a wooden 
bedstead. 

535.  Are  they  visited  during  the  night  ? — ^Yes. 

536.  How  frequently  ? — Every  hour. 

537.  Eveiyhour? — Yes. 

538.  Has  auy  change  been  made  lately  ^ to  the 
pei-iodical  visits.  I ask  you  the  question  because  I 
know  that  the  practice  is  different  in  other  prisons  ? 
—Every  hour,  I believe  it  is. 

539.  (CAairman.)  I do  not  find  that  you  place 
fetters  on  the  prisonei's  you  put  into  the  daik  cdla 
here  ? — ^Never. 

540.  You  said.  Captain  Stopforcl,  rvith  regard  to 
appeals  to  the  Home  Office,  that  an  inteiwal  of  12 
months  must  elapse  between  the  different  petitions  ? 
—Yes. 

541.  Is  that  a general  rule,  or  does  it  apply  to  com- 
plaints of  the  same  uatm’e  only  ? — It  is  generd. 

542.  Then  there  cannot  be  a second  appeal  to 
the  Home  Office  on  any  subject  whatever  until  a 
period  of  12  months  has  elapsed? — That  is  the  rule 
that  we  make,  but  special  circumstances  may  arise 
where  the  director  would  use  a discretionary  power. 

543.  But  as  a matter  of  right  the  prisoner  has  not 
a right  to  appeal  on  any  subject  whatever,  until  12 
months  have  elapsed  since  his  last  petition  ?■ — Yes. 

544.  You  stated,  I think,  tkat  durii^  tlie  period  of 
punisliment  the  right  of  appeal  is  suspended  ? — ^During 
the  period,  but  for  instance,  a man  undergoing  a 
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punishment  ordered  by  the  governor,  or  by  the  director, 
can  appeal  to  me  as  director  when  I go  round,  to  con- 
sider his  punishment,  to  let  him  oft  or  I’cmit  some 
portion  of  it. 

545.  But  during  the  period  of  punishment  he 
forfeits  his  riglit  to  petition  ? — He  does. 

546.  And  (hat  period  of  punishment  may  continue 
nine  months  ? — In  the  penal  class. 

547.  Then  adding  together  the  nine  moutJis,  during 
which  he  forfeits  his  right  of  appeal  as  being  under 
punishment,  to  the  period  of  12  months,  the  intervjil 
which  must  elapse  between  two  petitions,  thei'e  may 
bo  a period  of  21  months  during  wliich  he  has  no  right 
of  appeal  ? — No,  12  months  oltogelher. 

548.  Then  the  forfeiture  of  tlie  right  of  appeal  for 
nine  montlss  is  not  superadded  to  the  12  months  in- 
terval ? — No. 

549.  {Mr.  Uroilrick.)  He  would  tlioii  li.ave  an 
absolute  right  to  petition  at  the  end  of  12  months,  no 
matter  whether  he  was  under  prmishment  or  not  ? — He 
would. 

550.  (Mr,  De  Vere.)  Can  you  state  the  per-contage 
of  those  on  full  work  whose  health  breaks  down  ? — 
No,  I cannot  tell  you  that,  but  the  medical  officer  may 
be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  if. 

Sol.  You  may  he  able  to  loll  us  whether  the  pro- 
portion of  educated  men,  whose  licalth  breaks  down  on 
full  labour,  is  larger  than  that  of  tlio  labouring  class  ? 
— I could  not  .«ay  that  for  cei’tain  either.  I can  only 
tell  you  that  I believe  they  feel  it  more  tlian  tho 
others. 

552.  But  statistically  you  cannot  say  whether  the 
proportion  i.s  larger  or  not  ? — I anv  not  in  a position 
to  say. 

553.  Perhaps  you  cim  say  whether  on  comparing 
tho  educated  class  and  tlie  ordinary  labourer,  the 
removals  from  full  to  light  labour  are  more  frequent 
ill  the  case  of  the  educaled  class  than  in  tlu^  case  of 
ordinary  lahonrers  ? — I could  not  say  for  certain,  but  I 
think  they  would  be,  for  I think  an  educated  man 
feels  d1i6  punishment  more  acutely  than,  for  instance, 
a thief.  I should  suppose  so. 

554.  In  your  opinion  does  the  full  convict  Inboiir 
affect  the  health  of  the  educated  class  more  severely 
than  it  does  the  health  of  the  ordinary  labourers  ? — It 
is  more  likely  to  do  so,  I should  think. 

555.  But  practically  does  it? — I do  not  know  of 
any  instance  of  it,  but  I should  think  it  would. 

556.  {Dr.  Greciifion;.)  You  told  us  that  no  special 
instructions  were  issued  for  tho  treatment  of  treason- 
felony  prisoners  ? — ^No. 

557.  Have  they  been  treated  differently  fi-oiu  other 
prisoners  ? — Spewing  generally  of  treason-felony  pri- 
soners during  the  time  that  I have  been  a director  I 
have  given  them  every  possible  indulgence.  I have 
given  them  letters  almost  whenever  they  have  asked 
provided  their  conduct  has  been  even  tolerably  satis- 
iactory. 

558.  Then  in  point  of  fact  they  have  been  treated 
with  exceptional  leniency  ? — They  have. 

659.  la  the  diet  in  this  prison  identically  the  same 
with  the  diet  in  the  other  convict  prisons  ? — Identi- 
cally the  same  with  tiie  other  public  works  prisons. 

560.  It  is  the  same  as  in  the  other  public  works 
prisons  ? — The  same. 

561.  What  is  the  dress  of  the  prisoners  here  : would 
you  specify  the  different  articles  of  dress  ? — A sliirt, 
knickerbockers,  flannel  waistcoat,  drawers,  lon«- 
stockings,  cap,  stockings,  drab  jacket,  drab  waistcoar, 
shoes. 

562.  And  the  bedclothes  ?— Bng,  two  blankets,  and 
a pair  of  sheets.  I believe  that  is  the  scale. 

563.  If  a man  complained  of  his  bed  being"*Mld 

would  he  have  an  extra  blanket  supplied  ? — No,  not  as 
a general  rule.  They  have  one  extra  blanket  durino' 
winter.  * 

564.  Do  you  give  eveiy  man  an  extra  blanket 
during  winter  ? — ^During  wintei’,  and  I might  also  say 
that  they  have  a hot  ration  on  vSundays,  instead  of  the 
bread  and  cheese,  when  the  weather  is  extremely 
severe. 

36028,— H. 


565.  A hot  ration  ?— A hot  jution  during  the  winter 
mouths  on  Sundays  instead  of  bread  and  cheese. 

566.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Does  that  apply  to  Dart- 
moor ? — Only  to  Dartmoor. 

567.  (Dr.  Lt/ojis.)  Only  to  Darfmoor  ? — Only.  It 
was  originally  introduced  on  the  recommeudatiou  of 
the  medical  officer. 

568.  Does  that  appear  ou  tho  records  anywhere  r 

I do  not  think  it  does.  It  was  done  ou  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  medical  officer. 

569.  (Dr.  Greenhoiv.)  What  are  the  hours  of  labour 
for  tlie  prisouei-s  in  winter  ? — We  arc  guided  entirely 
by  the  length  of  the  day.  Iinaylake  the  shortest  day. 
They  go  out  about  8 o’clock,  8 o’clock  to  half-past  1 1 . 
and  1 to  half-past  3. 

570.  You  stated  some  time  since  that  if  a man  felt 
ill  ou  the  works,  or  received  uii  injury,  or  found  tlie 
work  too  heavy,  on  speaking  to  the  wai-der  of  the  party 
he  would  be  reported  to  the  governor  at  once,  and 
remitted  from  his  work.  Is  there  any  record  of  those 
reports  ? — What  I meant  by  that  was  in  cases  of 
accident  of  a sudden  chai-acter  ; but  for  the  hareliness 
of  tlie  work  lie  would  not  he  remitted  at  the  time,  bm. 
he  would  put  his  name  down  in  the  evening  to  sec  the 
governor.  But  in  cases  of  accident  and  sinldeii 
sickness  on  tlie  works  it  is  the  duty  of  tlie  warder  to 
bring  it  before  the  governor. 

571.  My  object  is  to  ascertain  whether  reports  of 
those  cases  are  recorded  in  a book? — They  are  not 
reported  in  a book,  because  they  are  scparati.-  reports. 

572.  Are  they  tiled  ? — They  are  separate  reports. 
They  are  tiled.  You  can  see  them. 

573.  How  docs  a man  become  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  he  can  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State  from 
the  director  ? — Well,  I do  not  exactly  know  wliere  it 
is  recorded,  but  T believe  they  are  always  told  it  on 
reception.  Tlicy  certainly  all  know  it. 

574.  Is  it  not  entered  in  the  paper  wliich  is  read 
to  liiem  once  a quarter? — I believe  it  js  not. 

575.  Then  they  only  find  it  out  in  some  irregular 
way? — I cannot  say  that  there  is  a regular  way  of 
telling  them.  I do  not  know  where  it  is. 

576.  I think  you  stated  that  under  special  circum- 
stances you  gave  permission  to  prisoiiei-s  to  write 
more  frequently? — Yes. 

577.  Have  the  treason-felony  prisoners  been 
allowed  to  write  more  frequently  ? — Yes. 

578.  Ami  what  were  the  special  circumstances  that 
induced  you  to  give  that  iiidulgonce  ? — My  desire  lias 
been  to  eucoumgo  llieso  men  to  behave  lliemsclvcs, 
and  go  on  the  principle  rather  of  giving  encourage- 
ment of  that  kind  to  induce  them  to  obey  the  prison 
rules,  than  have  recourse  tu  puuishment.  I have  held 
out  inducements  to  them  and  have  inirpoaely  avoided 
having  recourse  to  punishment. 

579.  Are  the  letters  they  send  and  I'eceive  always 
read  ? — Always. 

580.  And  if  the  letters  they  send  contain  auy  state- 
meats  that  are  untrue,  arc  tliey  withheld? — Not 
always. 

581.  For  example,  if  a prisoiiev  in  wTiting  to  his 
wife  made  a statement  with  i^gard  to  the  treatment 
of  the  prisoners  which  was  imfrue,  would  that  letter 
be  forwarded  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

582.  Would  it  he  forwarded  as  a matter  of  course  ? 
— I forwai-ded  one  the  other  day.  I will  tell  you  a 
case  in  point  where  a man  complained  of  liis  eyes 
being  had.  I did  not  believe  they  wex-e  ; it  went  on. 
We  generally,  as  a rule,  refer  those  letters  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  instructions,  and  are  geuertdiy 
guided  by  him  in  that  case,  and  they  are  generally 
allowed  to  go  on. 

583.  With  regard  to  letters  sent  to  the  prisoners, 

is  there  any  restriction  os  to  their  contents  ? Yes, 

sometimes  letters  are  retm-ned  to  the  writei^. 

584.  On  what  account  ? — Fi'equently  we  have  hai 
correspondence  on  political  matters.  I have  re- 
turned them  always,  and  informed  the  writers  when 
they  are  i-eturned  the  reasons  for-  sending  them  back, 

585.  Do  you  recollect  any  convict  who  bad  been 
a'  gentleman,  either  here  or  at  the  Portland  prison, 


Capt.  Hiopford. 
10  Juue  1870. 
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(JcijJt.  Ulofi/ord. 
lIlJllrK'  !SrU. 


IS 

n-btuv  you  acUfcl  as  governor  or  director  ? — Yes,  there 
was  lioiipol,  a momber  of  Parliament,  at  Portland,  and 
a ifliiu  “who  went  away  from  here  yesterday  morning, 
a clergyman. 

5b6.  For  what  was  that  clergyman  here  ? — 
Embezzlement,  I believe. 

687.  And  was  he  put  to  hard  Inborn’  ? — To  light 
laboiu'  when  he  first  came  here,  because  he  was  a very 
old  mail,  and  unfit  for  hard  labour. 

588.  But  except  on  account  of  physical  infirmity 
he  was  not  treated  differently  from  other  convicts  ? — 
No,  we  should  never  think  of  treating  them  excep- 
tionally. 

589.  What  was  Roupel’s  employment  ? — He  is  now 
uiii'se  in  the  infirmary  in  Portland.  He  has  got  into 
the  first-class,  and  when  they  gain  this  class  we  put 
them  to  employment  of  this  kind. 

590.  How  was  ho  employed  at  Ih-st  ? — When  he 
first  went  to  Portsmouth  he  was  mployed  cleaning 
chaius. 

691.  How  long  was  he  employed  in  that  way? — 1 
cannot  tell. 

592.  Is  the  doctoi’’s  report  seat  with  each  prisoner 
who  comes  here  ? — The  medical  histoi’y. 

593.  If  a man  comes  hero  from  another  prison  is 
Lis  medical  history  always  sent  with  him  ? — Yes,  but 
I am  afraid  that  in  Mulcohy’s  case  his  medical  history 
was  sent  with  him. 

594.  When  a man  is  put  upon  penal  diet  for  nine 
months  has  he  the  same  diet  evei-y  day  of  the  nine 
mouths.  1 do  not  mean  bread  and  water,  but  penal 
class  diet? — Yes,  be  has;  but  I must  tell  you  this, 
that  there  is  a rule  when  a man  is  put  on  penal  class 
diet,  that  after  he  has  done  three  months  he  may  be 
recommended  by  the  governor  to  be  put  on  the  ordinary 
diet  if  his  conduct  during  that  time  has  been  good. 

595.  Does  the  governor  see  all  the  prisoners  every 
day  ? — He  is  not  obliged  to  see  them  every  day.  He 
sees  them  going  out  to  labour  on  the  pau'ade. 

596.  In  what  way  does  a prisoner  appeal  to  the 
governor  ? — He  gives  his  name  to  the  warder  in  charge 
of  his  ward,  and  that  is  sent  to  the  governor’s  office, 
aud  is  entered  in  the  book  in  the  list. 

597.  Are  prisoners’  clothes  occasionally  taken  from 
ihem  at  night? — They  are. 

598.  For  what  reason  is  that  done  ? — Men  who  are 
in  pai'ti-coloui-ed  diess  ; men  who  have  attempted  to 
escape  : their  clothes  are  token  from  them  and  put 
outside. 

599.  Are  the  clothes  taken  only  from  such 
prisoners  ? — Yes,  only  from  such. 

600.  Was  that  ever  done  to  a treason-felony 
prisoner  hero  ? — ^No. 

601.  Do  you  consider  that  the  work  in  the  tailor’s 
shop  is  light  work  ? — Yes,  cei’tainly. 

602.  What  exercise  in  the  open  air  have  the  men 
who  follow  that  work  ? — An  hour  in  the  moniing  aud 
an  horn’  in  the  afternoon. 

603.  That  is  two  hours  a day  ? — Yes. 

604.  Who  examines  the  food  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  that  it  is  of  fair  and  proper  quaUty  ?— The 
governor  sees  it  evei’y  day.  During  my  experience 
os  governor  1 never  missed  seeing  the  rations. 

605.  Is  it  possible  for  tbe  food  to  be  served  out  in 
an  unwholesome  state  or  rancid  ? — Quite  impossible. 

606.  Or  putrid  ? — Quite  impoMible.  I have  never 
kno’wn  it.  I know  that  there  have  been  complaints  ; 
for  instance,  men  would  complain  sometimes  of  the 
bread  being  doughy.  But  the  i-ations  generally  speak- 
ing very  good  indeed.  I have  never  known  them 
to  be  putrid. 

607.  Then  it  is  not  possible  for  the  beef  to  have 
been  tainted  ? — No. 

608.  You  have  never  known  the  soup  to  have  been 
made  of  tainted  beef  ? —No. 

609.  The  shhis  of  beef  are  never  so  ? — ^Never.  If 
I saw  even  one  shin  of  beef  tmnted  in  a supply  I 
would  send  it  back ; I would  not  allow  it  into  the 
prisnu. 


610.  ( Chairman.)  You  said  lliiit  the  deputy  govei'r 
nor  visits  the  worlca  ; does  that  apply  to  all  tlic  out- 
door works  in  the  fields  ? — Yes. 

611.  Is  it  his  duly  to  visit  them  once  a day  or 
more  ? — Thvice  a day. 

612.  So  that  he  is  present  at  different  times  at  all 
the  gangs  ? — He  is  continually  going  round.  Ho 
visits  once  inside  and  once  outside. 

613.  Supposing  a wiu’der  neglects  his  duty  so  far  as 
to  wfuse  to  receive  a complaint  from  a prisoner,  the 
prisoner  would  in  tliat  case  have  au  opportunity 
afforded  him  at  least  once  a day  of  communicating 
with  the  deputy  governor  ? — Yes. 

614.  Then  is  it  your  belief  that  the  tienson-felony 
pi'isouet's  have  l>een  ti-eateJ  in  all  points  ou  the  same 
footing  as  the  others,  and  that  whenever  au  exception 
has  taken  place  it  has  been  an  indulgence  to  them  ?— 
Just  -SO. 

615.  In  cases  of  misconduct,  I understand  that 
when  a prisoner  is  transferred  from  a high  class  to  a 
lower  class,  he  loses  to  some  extent  the  power  of 
receiving  or  sending  letters.  Now,  supposing  a letter 
to  an’ive  announcing  the  death  of  some  relative,  or  a 
letter  to  be  written  announcing  the  serious  illness  of 
the  prisoner  himself,  would  an  exception  to  the  rule 
of  prohiijitiou  be  made  in  that  case  ? — It  would. 

616.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  1 thiuk  you  said  that  the  I’ule 
of  silence  is  au  obligation  which  has  not  been  intro- 
duced above  tbi-ee  yeai’s  ? — I thiuk  it  is  about  that  time. 

617.  I.s  it  considered  to  have  greatly  increased  tlio 
severity  of  the  discipline  ; have  you  received  any 
complaints  from  prisoners  on  that  subject  ? — Yes,  it 
is  a severity  no  doubt. 

618.  In  consequence  of  what  was  it  inti-oduced  ? — 
I do  not  know  really  what  it  was  that  occasioned  it. 
I was  governor  here  at  the  time  that  it  was  inti’oduced. 
I fancy  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  amount  of 
idleness  that  prevailed  in  the  works,  and  the  wasting 
of  time  in  talking. 

619.  It  has  been  stated  that  it  was  introduced 
specially  with  regard  to  the  treason-felony  convicts  ? 
— No;  it  was  quite  independent  of  them.  I be- 
lieve that  it  was  introduced  in  consequence  of  tlic 
immense  amount  of  waste  of  time  that  took  place  in 
the  public  works  witli  prisoners  idling  away  their  tinio 
by  talking,  and  therefore  the  rule  was  laid  down  that 
the  prisoners  should  only  talk  about  their  work.  I 
think  I could  give  you  the  exact  date  of  it.  It  is  in 
this  book. 

620.  I think  it  was  the  20th  July  1866  ? — Yes,  I 
think  that  would  be  about  the  time.  I cannot  exactly 
get  the  date  uow,  but  I know  that  it  is  somewliere 
about  that  time. 

621.  With  regard  to  appeals  by  a prisoner  against 
one  of  tlie  warders  or  the  govei’nor,  do  I understand 
you  to  say  that  the  prisoner  would  never  be  con- 
foonted  with  the  person  of  whose  conduct  he  com- 
plained, except  when  that  person  was  the  governor? 
— As  a rule  they  ore  not  couft’onted,  but  there  is 
nothing  against  it.  I have  often  confronted  a prisoner 
■with  the  warder  in  his  presence.  I have  oftm  done  it, 
but  it  is  not  a r^ular  practice.  If  I think  it  necessaiy 
to  do  it  there  is  no  rule  against  it.  Prisonera  are 
sometimes  given  an  opportunity  of  wi’iting  out  tiieir 
complaints,  in  which  case  their  written  statements  ate 
given  to  the  warder  to  reply  to. 

622.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  prisoners  com- 
plain freely  of  the  governor  in  his  presence  to  the 
director  ? — Oh,  they  have  frequently  spoken  vei’y 
freely  of  me  in  my  presence  to  the  dii-ector,  and  in 
very  strong  terms  too. 

623.  With  regal’d  to  the  separate  confinement  at 
Millbank  or  Pentonville,  does  it  ever  last  beyond  nine 
months  in  the  first  instance  ? — I believe  it  has.  • 

624.  Can  you  explain  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
treason-felony  prisoners  appear  to  have  been  confined 
at  MiUbahk  for  periods  considerably  exceeding  that? 
— ^No. 

626.  Would  they  be  in  separate  confinement  all 
that  time  ? — I cannot  answer  t^t  question. 

626.  In  some  instances  I observe  that  they  wore 
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seat  bact  to  Slillbnak? — Those  were  men,  I suppose, 
undergoing  medical  observation. 

627.  Two  or  three  treason-felonY  convicts  I per- 
ceive have  been  seat  back  to  Millbank,  and  I presume 
undenvent  separate  confinement.  Were  these  punish- 
ments for  bad  conduct  in  Dartmoor  prison  ? — No,  not 
now;  wc  used  formerly  send  them  back  to  spend  the 
last  six  mouths  in  separate  confinement. 

628.  {Dr.  Lt/ohs.)  With  regard  to  the  subject  of 
a]ipeal,  about  which  there  appears  a little  difficulty,  I 
would  ask  you  as  a tost  question,  whether  you  know 
of  (my  instances  of  apjjeal  being  made  to  the  Home 
Secretary  by  a prisoner  being  successful  iu  getting 
a wi  ong  rectified  that  had  been  complained  of  by  the 
prisoner  ? — I have  never  known  of  any  ease,  luid  I 
cannot  name  any  particular  case. 

629.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  of  appeal  by  the 
piisoners  about  alleged  UTongs  works  at  all  effectu- 
ully  ?_Yes,  I do. 

630.  Do  you  tliiuk  tiuit  a piisoner  who  had  a real 
grievance  to  complain  of  could  pivictically  bring  that 
giiovance  by  appeal  under  the  notice  of  the  Home 
Soerelary,  and  get  it  properly  investigated  and  recti- 
fied if  it  was  a substantial  grievance  ? — I believe  he 
could. 

631.  But  you  cannot  state  from  your  experience 
any  instance  of  that  having  been  accomplished  ? — 
can  remember  in  my  own  experience  one  or  two  cases 
where  prisonei-s  had  complained  of  officers  uot  treating 
them  fairly,  and  where  I have  found  their  grievance 
to  be  correct. and  substantiated;  cases  of  officers  re- 
ceiving money,  where  the  officei-s  have  lost  tluur  situa- 
tion iu  coiisequeuce.  There  was  a case  iu  point  when 
1 was  govenior  here. 

632.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  When  men  arc  in  a penal 
chtss  do  they  do  luiy  work? — They  pick  oakum. 

633.  Ai-c  the  doctors’  reports  kept  here  of  every 


illness  of  a prisoner  ; is  there  a case  book  ? — Well,  I Cuff,  .^toji/urii. 

believe  thci-e  is.  The  doctor  will  tell  yon  that.  I am  

almost  afraid  that  the  medical  cnscs'ave  sent  away  10June?870. 
with  them.  

634.  Does  the  govenior  ever  examine  the  medical 
histories? — Yes;  for  instance,  if  imy  question  wove 
to  arise  of  a man’s  health  I should  send  ibr  the  medical 
liistory  at  once. 

635.  But  is  there  any  periodical  exaiuinution  of 
these  medical  histories  ? — ^No,  not  by  the  govenior. 

636.  {Dr.  I^yotis.)  What  I intended  to  ask  yon 
was  simply  this,  whether  in  case  of  a grievance 
alleged  by  a prisoner,  and  his  making  an  appeal  to 
the  Home  Seci-etaiy,  you  have  everkuomi  the  appeal 
to  h.ave  been  successful,  and  consequently  the  com- 
plaint rectified.  What  yon  stated  in  reply  to  my 
question  was,  that  you  had  yourself  rectified  tlmigs  ? 

— ^Yes,  I remember  a case. 

637.  That  was  a case  of  appeal  to  you  as  director  ? 

An  appeal  to  me  as  governor  it  was. 

638.  But  that  docs  not  meet  the  case  T put,  where 
a prisoner  appeals  to  the  Homo  Seereliiry,  I want  to 
know  whether  you  ain  aware  of  any  instiuiee  of  a 
grievance  having  been  rectified  by  directions  of  t!ie 
Home  Secretary  n»  having  been  substantiated  ? — I 
cannot  name  one. 

639.  {Mr.  De  Verc.)  Would  there  bo  any  in-egu- 
iarity  in  a convict  addressing  the  deputy  governor  on 
tire  works? — convict  could  not  step  out  of  the 
works  and  address  himself  to  the  deputy  governor. 

He  could  only  tel!  tlie  principal  warder,  or  the  waniev 
in  charge  of  his  party.  He  cannot  step  out,  ol.lier- 
wise  lie  might  commit  an  assault. 

640.  Tljeu,  although  the  deputy-governor  inspects 
the  works  twice  a day,  flie  power  of  appefd  would  still 
he  through  the  waixler  ? — Yes,  certainly  ; or  by  seeing 
tlio  governor  tiro  next  day. 


Tlio  witness  withdrew. 


Major  Hickey  examined. 


,641.  {Chairma7i.')  You  are  the  governor  of  this 
prison  ? — ^Yes,  my  lord. 

642.  How  long  have  you  been  hei-o  ? — Since  the 
6th  of  January  in  this  year. 

643.  What  altoratious,  if  any,  have  been  made  in 
the  internal  reguhrtions  of  the  prison,  or  the  regula- 
tions of  the  works,  since  you  succeeded  Captain 
Stopford  ? — I succeeded  Captain  Butts. 

644.  What  alterations  have  been  nuide  since  ? — 
No  alteration  whatever. 

645.  Is  it  your  belief  that  if  Captain  Stopford  gave 
us  a detailed  account  of  the  mode  iu  which  the  pri- 
soner’s were  classed  and  set  to  work,  that  in  all  pro- 
.bability  it  would  represent  the  state  of  things  that 
now  exists  ? — Precisely  so,  to  the  best  of  my  belief. 

646.  Supposing  that  a prisoner  was  at  work  in  a 
gang  on  the  grounds,  and  that  be  was  to  make  any 
complaint,  either  as  regards  any  physical  sufi^ering 
which  the  work  entailed  on  him,  or  any  other  grounds, 
to  whom  does  he  make  it  known  ? — To  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  gang  in  which  he  was  at  the  time. 

647.  Supposing  the  officer  refuses  to  receive  the 
comptoit,  what  would  be  the  result  ? — He  would  tlien 
put  his  name  down  to  see  the  governor. 

648.  That  is  when  he  r’etuins  from  the  field  ?— 
Exactly  so,  my  lordi 

649.  In  what  way  would  he  put  his  name  dotvn  ? — 
He  would  tell  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  ward  or 
lauding. 

650.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  ward  would  he  a 
different  person  from  tire  officer  iu  command  of  the 
gang  ? — In  all  probability  he  would. 

651.  But  he  might  be  the  same  person  ?! — He 
might. 

652.  "Where  any  mistake  occurs  would  it  be  a dif- 
ferent mim  ? — Cei-taioly.  Besides,  he  is  hound  to  take 
his  name  to  tire  principal  wai-der  in  charge  of  the 
hall 

653.  Supposing  he  has  some  spite  against  the  man  ? 
— That  would  he  known  at  once. 


654.  How  would  it  be  known? — The  jrrisoncr 
would  tell  me,  or  tell  the  principal  officer. 

655.  What  opportunity  has  he  of  seeing  you  ? — 
Every  day. 

656.  Where  can  he  see  yon? — Somewhere  about; 
I am  constantly  visiting  diftereut  parts  of  the  prison 
or  works. 

657.  Could  a man  step  oif  the  works  to  speak 
to  yon  ? — He  could  on  that  ground,  if  it  occurred. 
Tt  would  be  a breach  of  discipline  for  him  to  step 
out  ; but  if  he  had  grounds,  ho  could  do  it.  But 
I have  never  heard  of  a man  uot  having  his  name 
put  down  during  my  experience  of  years,  because 
the  penalty  would  be  so  gi’oat  if  the  officer  neglected 
to  do  so. 

658.  We  are  told  that  tlie  deputy  governor  visits 
the  indoor  prisoners  as  well  as  those  at  work  iu  the 
fields  ?— Yes ; that  is  the  chief  part  of  his  duty,  visit, - 
ing  the  parties  at  labour  and  seeing  that  they  get 
justice  done  them  as  regards  their  marks,  and  seeing 
that  the  daily  work  is  carried  on  properljr. 

659.  Suppoang  a prisoner  is  not  satisfied  witli  the 
result  of  an  appeal  to  you,  aud  wishes  to  exercise  his 
power  of  appeal  to  the  Seci’etaiy  of  State,  what  course 
is  taken  ? — He  must  in  the  first  place  appeal  to  the 
directors,  and  then  they  will  give  him  pei’mission  to 
appeal  against  their  decisions  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

660.  Does  the  director  bear  the  chai’ge? — In  the 
case  of  an  officer  charged  ? 

661.  Yes  ? — He  would  not  know  what  the  prisoner 
wanted  to  see  him  for ; and  then,  when  it  was  stated, 
he  would  send  for  the  officer. 

662.  And  would  he  confi’ont  the  two  ? — T?  he 
thought  fit. 

663.  Then  every  appeal  to  the  Secretaiy  of  State 
goes  thi-ongh  a director? — Yes;  the  governor  could 
not  allow  a prisoner  to  communicate  with  the  Secretaiy 
of  State,  without  the  authority  of  the  director. 

664.  How  frequently  does  the  director  visit  tlie 
prison  ? — ^As  newly  ns  ijossible  once  a month. 

0 2 


Major  Uickei;. 
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Mnjor  Hkkdj.  665.  Ifi  the  director  brought  into  direct  cominuuica- 

tiou  with  the  priaonei-s? — Evoij  prisoner  who  wishes 

lOJunelS’O.  {q  ti,Q  director  comes  to  me.  and  his  name  is  put 
down  to  see  him. 

666.  Does  it  often  luappcu  that  a prisoner  -wishes  to 
see  the  director  ? — 20  or  30  of  those  present  generally 
Gvery  month. 

667.  Wiat  is  your  praclico  with  regard  to  sending  or 
receieiug  letters  for  jirisoiicrs  ? — I adhere  as  strictly  as 
po.“sible  to  ti'ic  rales  laid  down  for  me.  If  I see  (hat 
icttei-s  are  not  vei-y  objoetiouable  they  ai'c  passed  in 
and  passed  out.  Sometimes  they  arc  very  objectionable 
letters. 

668.  Supposing  they  iwe  objectionable,  in  tlio  use  of 
ohjeciioiiable  ex})resf<iona,  or  things  of  tliat  sold,  what 
wcjiihl  you  do  ? — If  there  -ivaa  only  a siuidl  part  of  the 
letter  objcctionablo  I allow  the  deputy-governor  to 
erase  it ; but  if  the  whole  letter  had  au  imraoi-al  teu- 
deuey,  or  sjmkc  of  any  subject  not  connected  with  the 
prison,  or  political  atihirs,  the  letter  would  be  suppressed, 
and  I would  send  for  the  jrrisoner  and  tell  him  that  it 
was  Hgjiinst  the  i-ulcs ; and  if  he  was  a good  man  I 
w«mld  allow  him  to  m'ite  another. 

6t>9.  If  a letter  comes  to  the  jn-ison  having  in  it  cx- 
j-rc.-sioii'  tending  to  encourage  iusuboiyliiiiilioii,  wliat 
would  you  do? — I should  retmm  it  to  the  wrilcr  with 
tuy  reiksoiis  for  liaving  done  so, 

670.  Yon  have  only  one  (reasou-lelony  convict  here  ? 
— Only  one,  ray  lord. 

671.  You  fouud  him  here  ? — I found  him  here  upon 
my  coining  here. 

672.  What  cla-ss  is  he  in  ? — He  is  still  in  the  pro- 
bation clas.'*,  my  loivi. 

673.  What  work,  then  would  that  a-saign  to  him  ? — 
No  pai'ticnlai’  work,  my  loivl.  I imt  liim  in  probation 
in  the  place  most  suited  to  his  strength  and  ability.  He 
is  placed  in  the  stone  cutting. 

674.  Supposing  tlrat  a prisoner  wrote  a letter  con- 
lainiivgslatemenls  that  yon  knew  to  be  Hufoundedas  re- 
garded bis  treatment  in  prison,  what  course  would  you 
hike  ? — I wouhl  sometimes  let  them  go  on.  As  deputy- 
govcraoi- 1 iiave.  As  governor  anything  of  tho  sort 
never  t-amc  across  me.  I have  soniefiraes  let  them  go 
on,  but  as  a rule  I took  them  to  the  governor. 

675.  As  a governor  yourself  what  would  you  do  iu 
such  IV  ense? — I would  send  for  the  man  and  ask  him 
did  lie  wish  his  statement  to  go  on,  and  if  he  persisted 
1 would  refer  it  to  the  director.  Whenever  I am  in 
doubt  I refer  it  to  the  director  i I find  that  the  safest 

676.  Have,  you  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  Fenian 
prisoneis  hud  occasion  to  consider  this  x>oiut,  and  ended 
by  allowing  (lioleltcr  to  goon? — No,  my  lordjhccuusc 
the  governor  of  Portland  |>rison  himself  alwai'.srclaiiied 
tliiise  icdeiv.  The  governor  kept  lho.se  himself.  They 
were  always  sent  to  Li.s  office  iusteiid  of  (he  deputy- 
governor’s. 

677.  May  we  take  it  that  the  diet  we  luive  seen  to- 
day is  the  ordinary  diet  of  tho  prisoners  ? — On  this  day 
of  the  week. 

678.  On  this  day  of  the  week  ? — Exactly,  my  lord. 

679.  (d/r.  Brodrick.')  With  rcgaid  to  tlio  right  of 
ajipeal  to  the  Seci-etai-y  of  State,  how  often  might  the 
prisouer  exeraise  it? — Tho  rale  is  that  a man  may 
petition  the  Secretary  of  State  not  ofteiier  thuu  ouco 
in  a year. 

680.  When  you  speak  of  petitions,  do  you  speak  of 
petitions  on  the  ground  that  his  sentence  was  unjust, 
or  petitions  on  the  graund  of  ill-treatment  iu  prison  ? 

--Petitions  on  any  suoject. 

(?S1.  Then  if  he  had  petitioned  on  one  ground,  say 
as  to  the  justice  of  his  sentence  in  the  present  month, 
would  he  be  unable  to  petition  on  any  other  ground,  ns 
for  instsince,  the  ground  of  ill-treatment  in  prison, 
within  a year? — That  would  rest  with  the  visitiug 
director,  not  with  me. 

6S2.  Then  any  relaxation  of  tho  rule  is  in  the  power 

of  the  visiting  director,  luid  not  in  yours? Not  iu 

mine. 

683.  As  a laatter  of  fact,  is  such  a permission  often 
granted  within  a year? — I thiuk  notj  I think  not, 


except  in  special  cases,  because  most  of  the  petitions 
that  I have  seen  ragai-diug  the  remission  of  their  seu- 
tenc.e  were  for  some  flaw  or  simply  to  wish  for  a re- 
investigatiou  of  their  case.  That  is  chiefly  the  ground 
oil  which  they  petition  the  Secretary  of  State. 

684.  Practically,  then,  the  director  is  the  highest 
authority  as  regards  the  prisoner’s  treatment  in  this 
respect  ? — Yes,  the  power  of  the  governor  is  veiy 
limited. 

685.  Am  I to  infer  that  a petition  on  the  prisoner’s 
Ircatnu’ut  rai-ely  reaeiien  the  Sccretai’y  of  State  ? — It 
very  frerjueutly  renclies  him. 

686.  You  siiy  the  Scci-etary  of  State  receives  many 
petitions  fi-om  prisoners  with  regard  to  their  treatment 
iu  prison  ?— I should  say  not  with  regard  to  their 
tveatmeut,  sir. 

687.  Wouhl  it  be  possible  for  a letter  to  be  stopped 
as  a punishment  for  some  prison  offence? — Well,  a 
man  may  forfeit  the  indulgence  by  losing  his  class, 
and  a letter  might  be  forfeited,  if  a man  persisted, 
after  getting  the  option  of  writing  another  letter,  in 
writing  iu  an  improper  style. 

688.  Should  you  feel  justified  in  withholding  a 
letter  that  might  Lave  been  received,  or  in  preventing  a 
letter  being  forwarded,  without  reducing  the  prisoner 
to  a lower  class? — I certainly  should  not  do  so  with- 
out reporliug  it  to  the  director,  and  asking  for  his 
iipprovn!  of  what  I had  done. 

689.  If  a letter  written  by  a prisoner,  or  one 
inleniled  for  him,  was  stopjied,  would  lie  know  of  it  ? 
— Oh,  certainly  ; ho  would  be  sent  for  and  told  of  it. 

690.  lie  would  be  told  that  a letter  had  arrived  for 
him  ? — ^Yes,  aud  of  the  improper  nature  of  its  contents, 
and  his  friends  would  know  that  he  had  not  received 
it  by  my  sending  it  back  to  them.  In  some  prisons  I 
believe  the  cuslom  is  that  the  letter  should  be  retained 
in  the  store. 

691.  What  has  been  the  general  conduct  of  Patrick 
Lennon  sinct*  you  have  been  here  ? — I may  say  fair. 

692.  Has  he  heeu  under  punishment  since  you  have 
been  here  ? — He  has. 

693.  What  was  tlie  mature  of  the  punishment  ? — I 
gave  him  three  days’  bread  and  water,  aud  sentenced 
liim  to  14  days’  penal  diet ; he  aud  two  others  with 
him  of  the  same  party. 

694.  For  what  oflenco  was  tliat  ? — For  disobedience 
of  oi-ders,  for  combining  aud  attempting  to  incite 
other  prisoners  to  i-esiat  authority,  iu  not  taking  off 
their  jackets  -while  at  labour.  I looked  upon  that  aa 
a combination  between  those  tlmee  men  to  incite  the 
others  to  resist  aulhovity,  aud  therefore  I sentenced 
him  to  three  days’  hi'cad  and  water  diet  and  14  days’ 
penal  class  diet. 

69.5.  Were  those  two  distinct  sentences,  orwas  that 
a part  of  the  same  sentcuce  ? — Part  of  the  same 
sentence. 

696.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? — I thiuk  it  was  six 
weeks  ago,  the  18th  May. 

697.  Have  you  ever  since  you  have  been  appointed 
governor  received  complaints  from  him  of  his  treat- 
ment in  prison  ? — I think  that  ou  one  occasion  I did. 
He  asked  to  see  me,  and  he  said  that  lie  did  not 
3-oceive  )ji-opcr  treatment  from  the  medical  officer. 

698.  The  medical  officer  is,  I thiuk,  now  removed 
to  iiuother  prison  ?— One  of  them  is  j but  I thiuk  that 
.at  Uio  time  of  this  complaint  the  present  officer  was 
here. 

699.  (^Chairman.')  He  is  tlie  assistant  surgeon,  I 
believe? — He  is  the  assistant  surgeon. 

700.  {Mr.  Brodriek.)  Was  that  the  only  complaint 
that  you  received  from  him  ?— I thiuk  that  on  another 
occasion  he  asked  to  be  removed  from  his  present 
work.  I can  tell  you  exactly  the  words  in  which  he 
made  his  application.  On  the  I7th  May  he  asked 
for  permission  to  -write  a petition. 

701.  That  was  the  day  before  he  was  under  punish- 
ment ? — The  day  before  he  was  brought  up.  It -was 
granted.  “Move  me  from  my  work — stoue  catting,” 
W.13  his  application.  “ I will  see  the  doctor  about  it,” 
was  ray  reply.  The  doctor  said  it  was  the  lightest 
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work  he  could  have,  and.  the  most  suitable  to  his  com- 
plaint. 

702.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  What  was  his  complaint? — I 
think  lie  compiainetl  of  liie  chest.  I have  spoken  to 
the  doctor  occasionally  about  him,  and  he  said  that 
there  was  no  ground  for  hia  believing  himself  so  ill  ns 
be  alleges.' 

703.  What  is  his  work  ? — A stone  cutter. 

704.  Under  shelter  ? — Under  shelter.  He  also  put 
his  name  down  to  see  me  on  the  1st  Apiul,  but  when 
the  time  came  he  said  he  did  not  wish  it ; he  changed 
his  mind. 

705.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Do  you  enter  in  that  book 
tlnit  you  have  in  your  hiTod,  or  in  any  other  book,  the 
complaints  which  come  to  you  through  the  wardei-s? 
— Not  in  this  book.  Any  application  the  prisoner 
makes  to  me  I write  here  and  my  reply. 

706.  What  is  that  book  called  ? — This  is  called  the 
governor’s  application  book . 

707.  Would  the  w.arder  report  niiy  complaint  to  yon 
in  writing  or  vei’bally  ? — A prisoner’s  complaint  ? 

708.  Yes. — He  would  tell  me  to  put  it  down. 

709.  And  then  tlio  complaint  would  figure  in  the 
form  of  an'application  ? — Yes.  On  tho  21st  Maa’ch  I 
sec  Patrick  Lennon’s  name  down  to  see  me.  He  asked 
me  if  he  could  petition,  and  I told  him  he  could  not 
until  after  12  months  fi'om  the  last  occasion. 

710.  Was  that  to  petition  the  Home  Secretary? — 
Yes.  He  asked  me,  “ Wlien  can  .1  petition  again  ?” 
and  I said  about  June  next. 

711.  What  is  the  nile  about  receiving  visits  ? — It 
is  according  to  the  man’s  class  and  conduct. 

712.  Can  you  state  what  the  rule  is  with  lespect  to 
receiving  visits  ? — According  to  the  rules  and  according 
to  class.  {Hands  in  a copy  of  the  rides.) 

713.  Is  there  any  rule  with  respect  to  appeal  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  except  what  may  appear  in  those 
which  you  hold  in  your  hand? — No,  sir. 

714.  There  is  nothing  about  it  in  them.  Thou  by 
what  authority  is  the  right  of  a prisoner  to  petition 
the  Secretai-y  of  State  restricted  to  once  a year? — I 
could  not  tell  you,  sir*.  Tliese  are  the  orders  that 
prevail  or  obtain  in  the  service,  that  12  months  shall 
elapse  between  the  petitions. 

715.  Do  you  suppose  that  there  is  no  record  of  that 
rule  j that  it  is  part  of  the  unwritten  law  of  convict 
prisons  ? — Well,  I would  not  take  it  upon  myself  to  say. 
I should  say  that  the  directors  had  authority  for  it ; 
that  there  are  ground.?  for  it,  and  that  tliey  would  not 
take  upon  themselves  to  act  in  that  way  unless  they 
had  some  autliority  for  doing  so. 

716.  Then  it  is  from  the  director  you  consider  that 
you  receive  authority  not  to  permit  an  appeal  by  a 
prisoner  to  the  Horae  Becretaiy  more  than  once  a 
year  ? — Without  his  authority.  He  can  do  it  if  he 
likes.  If  a man  is  not  satisfied  with  ray  saying  that 
12  months  must  elapse  from  the  time  of  the  last 
petition  before  he  can  petition  again  he  would  say, 
“ I wish  to  see  the  dii-ector,”  and  then  I would  put  his 
name  down  to  see  the  dkector,  and  if  the  director  likes 
he  can  grant  it. 

717.  Have  you  ever  received  from  Lennon  com- 
plaints of  his  beiug  treated  with  exceptional  severity  as 
a treason-felony  convict  ? — ^No,  sir  ; he  made  a general 
remark  to  me  the  other  day  when  ha  was  charged 
with  this  offence  that  I told  you  of,  disobedience  to 
orders  and  combining  with  others  to  disobey  authority. 
I let  him  off  10  days  of  the  punishment,  tts  the  celis 
are  not  sufficiently  numerous  for  the  number  of  men 
who  are  committed  to  them,  and  therefore  I Bometimes 
go  round,  and  if  I see  three  or  four  men  whose 
sentences  I can  reasonably  remit  a portion  of  I do  so. 
I remitted  Lennon  10  days’  penal  diet.  He  had 
undergone  three  tlays  bread  and  water,  and  four 
days  penal  diet,  but  tbe  penal  diet  is  a secondary 
punishment.  I generally  put  them  under  it  to 
keep  them  out  of  temptation.  But  in  this  case  of 
^nuoa  and  the  other  two,  with  a fourth  man,  I let 
them  off  the  10  days  of  penal  diet,  telling  them  that  I 
hoped  they  ivould  conduct  themselves  better  ; and 
then  Lennon  said  to  me,  “W’’eil,  sir,  I think  this 


confinement  in  convict  prison  is  killing  me.”  I said,  Major  Bickej/. 
" I am  sorry  for  it.”  

718.  He  did  not  allude  to  the  fact  of  his  being  a tOJimei870. 
treason-felony  convict  ? — No,  never. 

719.  During  your  experience  at  Portland  did  you 
receive  complaints  from  prisoners  on  the  ground  that 
tliey  were  treated  with  unusual  severity  ? — Dating 
the  whole  time  that  I was  at  Portland  I nei’er  received 
sucli  a complaint,  because  in  my  capacity  of  deputy 
governor  I could  not  do  so. 

720.  Such  complaints  were  made  to  the  goveraor  ? 

— They  were  made  to  the  governor,  but  not  to  me. 

721.  (Ml-.  Dc  Vera.)  You  say  that  tho  com- 
plaints from  the  treason-felony  convicts  did  not  come 
before  you,  but  would  come  before  the  governor  ?— 

Yes,  sir. 

722.  Is  that  exceptional  on  account  of  their  being 
treason-felony  convicts  ? — Oh  no  ; all  complaints 
would  go  to  the  governor. 

723.  Then  there  was  no  special  rule  as  to  the  com- 
plaints in  their  oases  ? — No. 

724.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Theu  any  complaints  that 
were  made  to  you  were  made  to  you  .os  governor  ? — 

725.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Can  yon  say  when  or  Low 
you  learned  that  each  prisoner  had  a right  to  .appeal 
to  the  Home  Secretaiy  once  a year-  ? — ^\Vhen  I have 
been  acting  for  Mr.  Clifton  as  governor  I have  noted 
in  the  book  what  I have  done  during  his  absence  and 
received  information  from  persons  about  me,  the  chief 
wju’der  and  clerk,  who  told  me  that  that  was  tbe 
governor’s  custom. 

726.  You  gatliered  it  more  from  general  observation 
than  from  any  instruction  ? — Yes,  from  my  experience. 

At  the  same  time  I learned  my  duty  from  the  governors 
under  whom  I have  served,  and  I used  to  hear  them 
decide  such  cases,  and  I gathered  it  from  experience 
in  that  way. 

727.  Can  you  form  any  idea  as  to  how  a prisoner 
after  coming  in  here  learns  that  lie  lias  a right  of 
appeal  to  the  Secretaiy  of  State.  Is  he  tobl  that  he 
has  such  a right  of  appeal  ? — No,  sir  ; I do  not  think 
be  would  be. 

728.  He  is  not  told  that  he  has  a right  of  appeal  ? 

— He  is  uot  j but  I think  that  as  a matter  of  fact  they 
would  know  it. 

729.  You  think  that  as  a matter  of  fact  they  all 
know  it  ? — Yes,  they  are  well  awai'e  of  it. 

730.  Is  that  power  of  appeal  to  tlie  Secretaiy  of 
St.ate  frequently  employed  by  the  prisoners? — 'Well, 

Ishould  say  that  tiiere  are  two  a month  in  this  prison. 

731.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  awhile  ago,  that 
the  power  of  appeal  could  not  he  exercised  iintil  the 
permission  of  the  director  was  first  obtained  as  to  its 
being  fonvarded  ? — If  the  petition  was  regni’ding  the 
remission  of  sentence  or  anything  of  that  sort  I think 
tho  governor  would  grant  it  j but  if  it  was  regarding 
tiio  convict  service  I should  refer  it  to  the  director  ; 
but  if  it  was  simply  for  an  inquhy  into  his  case,  the 
governor  would  let  liira  petition. 

732.  It  is  obvious  that  there  are  two  kind.?  of 
appeal — one  for  reversal  of  the  sentence  of  iinpri- 
smiment,  and  the  other  respecting  a grievance  under 
the  prison  rules  or  prison  management.  Am  I to 
understand  that  tho  director  has  a power  of  veto 
against  sending  forwai'd  that  appeal  ? — I do  not  think 
he  would  veto  it.  I think  tliat  he  would  see  it ; first 
of  all  it  would  be  sent  to  him  to  see  before  it  was  sent 
out, 

733.  Have  you  known  an  instance  in  which  a 
director  vetoed  such  an  ap]ieal  ? — Never. 

734.  Have  you  known  an  instance  in  which  an 
appeal  was  made  by  petition  to  the  Home  Secretory 
in  regard  to  grievance  alleged  to  have  taken  place 
within  tlie  prison,  and  in  which  such  grievances  were 
on  examination  found  to  he  substantiated  and  in  which 
they  weie  remedied  as  regards  the  prisoner  ? — ^No,  I 
never  lieard  of  such  a thing. 

735.  You  have  never  heard  of  such  a result?  — 

Never. 

C 3 
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736.  Then  what  ia  the  result  of  nil  those  applica- 
tions to  the  Home  Secretary,  of  which  you  say  there 
is  nu  average  of  two  a month  ? — As  a general  rule 
they  come  back  ■with  the  answer  “No  grounds. ” 

737.  {Oiairmun.)  In  giving  that  answer  in-e  you 
under  the  impression  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
grounds  on  ■nddch  tho  appeals  have  been  made  were 
without  any  foundation  ? — Exactly  so,  my  loixl. 

738.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Do  you  believe  that  those 
appeals  were  fully  inquired  into  ? — I believe  so.  I 
have  no  rea.sou  at  all  ovouts  to  tJiiuk  otherwise. 

739.  But  you  do  not  as  a matter  of  fact  know  of 
jiuy  single  instance  in  which  an  alleged  grievance,  the 
subject  of  a petition,  was  on  appeal  rectified  or  rc- 
rersed  ? — I have  no  recollection  of  any  .such  thing. 

740.  (Chairman.)  You  speak  only  of  your  or\-n 
experience  ? — My  own  experience. 

741.  And  to  what  prisons  does  that  experience 
extend  ? — To  Portland  and  to  this. 

742.  {Dr.  Lyoiis^  In  what  form  is  tho  reply  -sent 
that  there  are  no  grounds  for  the  granting  of  the 
jirnyer  of  the  petition  ? — is  a printed  form. 

743.  IVliat  means  does  the  Ilome  Socrotaiy  eni- 
em]Dloy  to  ascertain  whether  those  alleged  grievances 
ai'e  well  founded  or  not  ? — I could  not  take  upon  myself 
to  say. 

744.  Is  ihcrc  any  authorised  inquiry  on  the  spot 
directed  Ly  the  Homo  Sccretaiy  ? — Not  that  I am 
aware  of,  su' ; and  there  could  not  be  without  luy 
knowledge. 

745.  Did  auy  such  luvestigation  on  the  spot  ever 
take  place  to  your  knowledge  ? — ^Yes,  in  Portland,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Fenians. 

746.  In  that  case  only  ? — In  that  ease  only. 

747.  I find  that  there  is  but  one  surgeon  or  assistant 
surgeon  here  at  present.  Is  that  the  case  ? — It  is  so 
at  present,  sir. 

748.  How  long  has  it  been  so  f — I can  give  you  the 
exact  date  if  you  like. 

749.  If  you  please  ? — Since  the  12tb  April,  sir. 

750.  Tho  medical  staff  hero  consists,  when  full,  of 
two,  I helievG? — Yes,  of  a medical  officer  .and  an 
assistant  .surgeon. 

751.  What  is  the  miurber  of  jn-isoners  that  are 
actually  here  at  present  ? — S61, 1 think,  to-day. 

732.  Do  you  tliiiik  that  the  duties  in  this  prison, 
which  wore  intended  for  two,  can  bo  fully  performed 
by  one  medical  officer  ? — As  a temporary  measure,  I 
tifiiik  they  can.  It  is  very  hard  work  for  one  man  to 
do  it,  but  I can  confidently  say  that  I think  it  is  done 
by  the  gentleman  who  is  here. 

753.  {Chairman^  What  is  the  name  of  the  assistant 
medical  officer? — Dr.  Eoase,  my  lord. 

754.  {Dr.  Lyon.s.)  Is  it  auy  part  of  the  convict 
work  hero  for  convicts  to  carry  shib.s  of  stone  upon 
their  backs  ? — No,  sir ; I should  say  not,  unless  they 
are  very  sni.all.  I never  saw  a convict  doing  sucli  a 
thing  here. 

755.  If  such  a thing  were  done  by  direction  of  the 
warder  in  charge  of  a gang,  would  you  think  it  n 
breach  of  the  discipline  of  tlie  prison  on  the  part  of 
the  warder  who  had  so  tlirected  its  being  done  ? — 
Certsunly,  sir. 

756.  What,  is  the  form  of  yoke  that  is  employed  to 
attach  the  men  in  parties  to  a cart  ?— It  consists  of  a 
broad  hand,  four  inches  vvido.  It  is  a flat,  broad 
strap,  which  is  placed  over  the  shoulder  and  around 
here.  ( Witness  makes  n gesture  pointing  out  the 
armpit.) 

757.  {Dr,  Greenhoio.)  Is  it  ever  applied  round  the 
neck? — Never,  sir. 

758.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Could  it  slip,  and  press  on  a 
man’s  neck  ? — No,  sir  ; it  is  carried  as  a sash  over 
the  shoulder  and  under  the  arm. 

739.  Do  you  think  that  a convict  working  here  on 
full  labour  performs  a hard  day’s  work  ? — ^No,  sir. 

760.  You  do  not  think  a full  day’s  work  at  hard 
labour  here  a hard  daj^s  work  ? — ^No,  sir  5 I should 
not  call  it  a hard  day’s  work. 

761.  As  compiu-ed  with  the  w'ork  of  an  ordinary 


agriculturnl  labourer  in  this  neighbourhood,  would 
yon  consider  it  ns  hard,  or  harder  ? — Not  so  hard. 

762.  You  would  cousidcrit  not  so  hard? — Not  so 
hard. 

763.  Is  it  ivs  luu'd  as  that  of  soldiers  on  “ fntigiic 
duty  ?” — It  is  ahout  the  .siune. 

764.  Is  it  as  hard  ns  “ .shot  and  shell  duty  ?” — No, 
sir  ; it  is  not  so  hard  ns  shot  and  shell  duty.  No 
convict  undergoes  anytiiing  like  that  here. 

76.3.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  May  I take  it  that  no  con- 
vict undergoes  ajiything  like  .diot  and  shell  duty  in 
this  prison  ? — Certainly  not,  sir. 

766.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  What  protection  is  there  that  a 
warder  shnll  not  .abuse  the  ])rivilege  which  he  has  of 
carrying  a staff? — There  is  a pjiucipal  warder  in 
chaige  of  every  district.  Sometimes,  wlieu  a district 
is  large,  there  are  two,  the  deputy  govemov  and  the 
cliief  warder  constantly  visit,  and  if  the  officers  did 
use  a staff,  some  of  them  would  heai'  oi‘  know  of  it. 

767.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  on  officer  employing  his 
staff  in  beating  a prisoner  or  in  forcing  him  to  work  ? 
— No  ; blit  I have  known  it  to  be  msocl  in  self-defence 
in  Portland,  whei'e  officers  have  been  cut  doivn  -vrith 
shovels  and  pickaxes. 

768.  If  an  officer  struck  a man  with  a staff,  he 
might  .allege  that  he  liud  done  it  in  self-defence, 
although  it  was  in  no  ivay  necessary  that  he  should 
use  it? — He  might ; but  uiiles.s  he  had  a witness  to 
bear  him  out  he  would  get  the  worst  of  it. 

769.  If  a prisoner  charged  a warder  with  linviiig 
struck  him  with  his  staftj  liow  would  the  jiresumpiioti 
be  in  case  the  warder  denied  it ; would  itbe  in  i'avoiir 
of  the  prisoner  or  of  the  waitler  ? — I think  it  wi^uld 
he  in  favour  of  the  prisoner. 

770.  If  such  a charge  were  made  to  you  as 
governor',  would  you  investigate  it  most  fully? — 
Certainly,  sir  ; and  I should  also  report  it. 

771.  I^at  would  be  done  to  a warder  who  iva-s 
found  to  hove  sti'uck  a man  with  his  staff? — I should 
think  that  he  would  be  dismissed  the  service,  unless 
he  did  it  in  self-defence,  which  is  the  only  grouud  on 
which  he  could  do  it. 

772.  What  protection  is  there  against  the  wai'dcrs 
urging  the  men  to  work  by  using  coai-se,  violent,  and 
abusive  language  ? — I think  that  if  rbo  principal 
warder  heard  it  he  would  repoit  it.  It  would  Ire  his 
duty  cei'tainly  to  do  so. 

773.  Have  any  complaints  of  the  use  of  such 
language  been  made  to  you  or  through  you? — No, 
sir. 

774.  At  auy  time? — No;  I do  not  recollect  au 
instance  in  which  a prisoner  made  any  complaint  to 
that  effect.  Tliey  sometimes  said  “ the  officer  spoke 
improperly  and  urged  me  on  to  reply.”  I have  known 
cases  of  that  kind  to  occur,  but  such  instances  were 
chiefly  from  badly-conducted  men  I find. 

775.  Is  the  cheese  ration  given  here  still  ? — Yes, 
except  in  winter,  when  on  the  medical  officer’s 
request  I issued  pork  instead. 

776.  To  the  whole  body  ? — Yes,  to  the  whole 
body. 

777.  I observe  that  compressed  vegetable  is  used  ns 
a ration.  Why  ai-e  not  fresh  vegetables  given  ? — 
They  aa-e  only  used  when  fresh  vegetables  are  not  to 
be  procured  in  ^sufficiently  lai'ge  quantities.  Only  in 
those  cases. 

778.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Do  I imilerstaud  you  rightly 

to  say  that  a prisoner  has  not  an  absolute  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State  without  pennission  or 
intervention  on  tlie  port  of  the  govenior  or  director  ? 
— He  must  permitted  by  either  one  or  the  other, 

sir. 

779.  Then  he  has  not  an  absolute  right  of  appeal 
without  tho  intervention  of  the  governor  or  du’ector  ? 
— Certainly,  I should  say  not,  air.  He  could  not  do 
it.  He  could  not  forwfu-d  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  without  the  permission  of  either  the  governor 
or  director. 

780.  In  auy  ease  in  which  an  appeal  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  goes  to  the  governor  or  director,  it  is 
competent  to  the  governor  or  director  to  veto  its  trnns- 
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misr^iciii  ? — I ilo  not  tliiiik  it  is.  Coitninly  not  with 
the  "oveniov.  T do  not  know  the  powei’  of  the 
director. 

781.  Is  the  govei-aor  asked  iu  cveiy  case  to  for'csird 
the  petition  to  the  director? — Certainly,  sir.  If  it 
■wtis  at.  all  a douhtful  thing  I should  forward  it  to  the 
director.  I could  not  take  upon  myself  to  stop  it. 

782.  Can  you  say  whether  it  is  competent  to  the 
director  to  prevent  the  further  ti'ausmissiou  of  such  a 
document  ? — I should  say  not,  sir.  They  might  send 
jm  explanation  with  it  if  they  thought  fit ; but  they 
certainly  could  not  stop  it,  iu  my  opinion. 

783.  I thought  I understood  you  to  say,  in  imawer 
to  Dr.  Lyons,  that  the  governor  had  a right  to  veto 
the  ti-nnsmi.'-siou  of  a petition  to  the  Sec.retniy  of 
State  ? — No,  sir.  I should  not  send  it  until  the  12 
mouths  had  expired.  I should  stick  to  the  order  about 
12  months  being  allowed  to  expu'e  between  every  two 
petitions. 

784.  Then  there  is  a limit  of  12  months  within 
which  the  ]n'i.souer  has  no  absolute,  indofejisihlc  right 
to  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ? — The  director  can 
let  it  go  on. 

785.  Can  the  director  stop  it  — ^yell,  i really 
cannot  teU  you  ivhat  the  power  of  a dii'ector  is.  I 
could  not  take  upon  myself  to  say.  I do  not  know 
what  their  powers  are. 

786.  Is  the  rule  which  limits  witliin  12  months  the 
exorcise  of  the  power  of  petitioning  tlie  Seci’Ctary  of 
State  the  same  at  Dartmoor  as  at  Portland  ? — Yes, 

787.  When  a petition  has  been  forwai-ded  to  the 
Home  Seci’etary,  is  there  any  reference  made  to  the 
govenior,  either  from  the  Secretary  of  State  or  tlie 
director,  before  the  reply  is  sent  to  the  petitioner  ? — 
Not  that  I remember,  sir.  A reference  from  the  Homo 
Secretary  to  the  governor? 

788.  Yes,  or  from  the  director  to  the  governor  on 
the  subject,  before  a reply  has  been  sent  to  the  peti- 
tioner ? — Not  that  I am  awai'e  of. 

789.  ( Chuirmcm.')  Then  you  can  only  speak  from 
your  own  experience  ? — Exactly,  my  lord. 

790.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Can  you  state  what  investi- 
gation, if  any,  as  to  the  merits  of  the  petition  takes 
place  ? — I could  not  state. 

791.  Is  it  not  within  your  power  as  governor  to  see 
whether  any  investigation  takes  place  within  the  pri- 
son on  the  merits  of  the  petition  ? — None  takes  place- 
iu  the  prison,  sir. 

792.  Did  I understand  you  to  sivy  that  no  dfrect 
communication  passes  from  the  prisoner  to  the  gover- 
nor, but  that  it  must  go  through  the  warder  ? — ^No, 
sir  ; it  must  come  through  the  chief  warder  to  the 
deputy-governor,  and  then  on  to  myself. 

793.  Supposing  a convict  has  a complaint  to  make 
and  wishes  to  make  it  to  the  governor,  does  he  make  it 
verbally  to  the  governor  himself  or  through  the 
warder  ? — Verbally  himself  to  the  governor. 

794.  He  has  to  apply  to  the  warder  for  itenuission 
to  put  dowm  his  name  to  speak  to  the  governor  ? — Yes, 
sir  ; and  he  goes  to  the  principal  warder  in  charge  of 
the  hall,  who  keeps  the  book  for  that  purpose. 

796.  Is  it  in  the  power  of  the  principal  warder  to 
refuse  receiving  such  a complaint  ? — It  is  against 
the  rules,  sir,  and  there  is  a very  heavy  penalty  if  he 
did  so. 

796.  How  does  the  prisoner  ascertain  whetliei’ the 
wai-der  has  set  down  his  name  or  not  ? — He  will  know 
it  because  he  comes  up  the  next  day  to  the  governor. 
I see  them  eveiy  daj'.  I see  them  at  a certain  time 
every  day  in  my  own  office  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
complaints  from  the  prisoners. 

797.  When  you  receive  a complaint  from  a prisoner 
do  yon  investigate  the  case  and  give  your  reply  at 
once  ? — If  it  is  a complaint  against  an  officer  I tell 
the  pvisonei-  to  put  it  down  in  wi'iting  that  I may  in- 
vestigate it  fuliy  by  having  the  officei’  ^up.  Then  I 
enter  on  the  case,  investigate  it,  and  see  if  there  is 
any  ti-uth  iu  it. 

798.  You  would  investigate  the  case  in  the  presence 
of  the  officer  ?— I should  make  the  prisoner  put  it  in 


•writing  j that  is  a .■■taiuliDg  rule.  I would  give  him  Sfnjor  Hickey 

■WTiting  materials  to  write  down  all  ho  had  got  to  say,  

and  I would  then  investigate  the  case  by  every  means  10  June  1870. 
in  my  powei'.  

799.  Do  you  examine  the  hystauders  ? Yes,  sir ; 

aud  sometimes  even  I eui|>loy  n subordinate  to  see 
other  prisoner.s  who  were  aljout,  aud  wlio  would  have 
hciU'd  it  if  there  wjxs  siuy  truth  ill  it;  and  I arrive 
that  way  at  the  truth  generally. 

800.  Then  you  do  not  take  the  evidence  of  the 
prisoners  themselves  ? — I abstain  os  a rule  from  taking 
prisoners’  evidence,  but  I have  done  so  if  I have  ktiowu 
the  prisoner  to  he  a good  mau  that  I could  rely  on. 

801.  When  a warder  lodges  a complaint  before  yon 

against  a prisoner  what  course  do  you  pursue  ? I 

take  the  evidence  in  the  he-ai-iug  of  the  prisoner. 

802.  Do  you  iu  such  a case  ns  that  examine  the 
hystaudei-s  aud  the  sub-officers  ? — If  the  prisoner 
appeals  to  any  other  officer  t o bear  out  his  statement 
I always  send  ibr  that  officer. 

803.  And  if  ho  appeals  to  a ^e^o^v  convict,  what  do 
you  Jo ; do  you  send  for  him  ? — As  a mlo  not,  sir  ; 
that  is  objectionable,  I think. 

804.  Wheu  you  punished  Patrick  Leunou  on  the 
18th  May  for  combining  witli  other.s,  did  you  give  the 
same  punishment  to  the  others  that  you  gave  him  ? — 

The  same  ofl’enceand  therefore  the  same  punishment, 
sir.  I made  no  distinction. 

805.  What  ai’e  the  hours  of  indoor  work  for  men 
working  in  their  cells  ? — They  do  not  work  in  their 
cells,  sir ; fcheii*  culls  are  not  adapted  for  that ; they 
only  sleep  aud  eat  in  their  cells. 

806.  But  there  is  a system  oi'  indoor  work  ? — Thex-e 
is  tailoring.  They  have  a large  room  for  that  pm'pose. 

807.  Wlitit  are  tlicir  hours  of  •work  ? — They  are 
allowed  more  exercise  than  the  otliei-s;  those  at 
sedentary  occupations,  as  shoemaking  aud  tailoring. 

808.  Wluit  exercise  are  they  allowed  ? — They  are 
allowed  fo  walk  ai-oimd  tlie  yards  20  minutes  before 
and  after  labour,  I think. 

809.  Twenty  minutes,  twice  a day  ? — I think  four 
times  a day,  sir.  However  that  was  the  custom 
before  I came.  I thiuk  it  is  bef'oi’e  and  after  work. 

810.  Perhaps  you  could  ascei'toin  that  ? — Certainly, 
sir.  In  the  morning,  before  going  to  labour,  three- 
quartei's  of  an  hour,  aud  half  an  hour  after  labour  in 
the  aftemoon — not  lour  times,  hut  divided  into  two. 

To  the  tailors  imJ  shoemakers  these  are  the  hours  for 
exercise  that  they  have  beyond  the  other  men,  on 
account  of  their  occupation  being  sedeutmy.  The 
houi-a  of  labour  are  equal  to  7^  houre  of  actual  work. 

811.  Has  any  change  been  made  in  those  hours  of 
recreation  iu  your  time  ? — Yes ; I made  a slight 
change  ou  coming  here  j that  is  so  much  taken  from 
them  hours  of  labour.  The  other  men  are  at  labour 
while  those  men  are  at  exercise. 

812.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  that  is  the 
entire  amount  of  exorcise  that  those  men  get  in  the 
day  ? — Ou  week  days,  sii-. 

813.  You  say  that  a change  with  respect  to  the 
. hom's  of  exercise  has  been  made  since  you  came  here  ? 

— Yes;  I increased  it  a little. 

814.  Can  you  say  Avhat  it  vi’as  before  that  change  ? 

— I think  I gave  them  5 or  10  minutes  more. 

815.  Had  any  complaint  reached  you  of  this 
sedentary  work  heiug  mjm-ious  to  their  health  ? — No, 

I have  kuot\Ti  instauces  of  a prisoner  saying  ho  wanted 
to  get  out  of  the  shoemaker’s  shop.  I hove  always 
referred  to  the  doctor,  and  if  he  would  not  recom- 
mend it  I have  not  acceded  to  the  request,  because  of 
course  we  cannot  have  men  choose  their  labour.  I 
want  a certain  number  of  boots  made,  and  must  have 
it  done. 

816.  Out-door  labom’  is  called  full  labour  ? — So  is 
this,  sir,  full  labom-. 

817.  Have  you  had  applications  of  change  from  in- 
door work  to  agiicultural  labour  ? — Y®,  and  from 
agricultural  labom-  to  the  indoor  work. 

818.  Has  the  medical  officer  pointed  out  to  you  any 
cases  iu  which  he  thought  that  the  indoor  labour 
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iI<^or  Hicke>/.  deteriorated  tlie  health  of  the  prisoners  ?— Not  to  me, 
sir. 

lOJunel870.  Can  you  tell  us  the  position  in  life  and  salaries 

of  a -warder:  what  class  does  hegenerallycome  ft-ora? 

—lean  tell  you  the  salaries  of  the  difibrent  grades, 
and  I should  say  as  a rule  most  of  them  liave  been 
iion-commissioued  oOieers.  1 must  also  say  tliat  they 
are  selected  meu.  They  are  never  taken  into  tlie 
service  without  having  very  strong  testimonials  as  to 
character. 

820.  Are  they  appointed  on  tlie  recommemlaliou  of 
the  governor  ?— Well,  not  always,  sir.  They  are 
required  by  the  directors  to  appear  before  the 
governor  that  he  may  see  their  fitness  by  appeivrauce, 
but  their  testimonials  and  evciythiiig  else  go  to 
Pai’liament  Street. 

821.  Can  you  state  their  s.alai'ics? — Assistant- 
ivarder,  5U.  n year  ; warder,  541.-,  principal  warder, 
63/.,  besides  their  rations  and  lodging. 

822.  Who  makes  the  appointment  ? — The  Home 
Secretary,  sir. 

823.  Have  you  the  powei-  of  dismissal  as  governor  ? 
—No. 

824.  Who  dismisses  ? — The  directors  recommend  to 
the  Home  Secretary. 

825.  In  the  case  of  an  officer  misconducting  bun- 
self  you  would  report  it  to  the  directors  ? — Yes,  and 
they  would  take  steps  to  have  liiin  dismissed. 

826.  {Chairman.)  Ha%'e  you  the  power  of  suspen- 
sion ? — Yes,  sir. 

827.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  For  what  period  can  you  sus- 
pend ? — ^Any  length  of  time  ; I can  suspend  until  I get 
authority  from  higher  power  to  release  him. 

828.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Would  his  pay  be  stopped 
during  that  time  ? — His  pay  would  bo  stopped. 

829.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  Have  the  men  who  are  at 
work  outside  any  time  for  exercise  within  the  walls  ? 
— No,  sir. 

830.  Y'ou  said  that  the  prisoners  -working  in  the 
tailors’  and  shoemakers’  shops  had  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  beyond  the  other  men  for  exercise.  Have 
the  other  men  no  time  for  exercise  ? — No,  sir  ; but 
they  have  plenty  cf  exercise  going  to  and  from  their 
Inborn-. 

8.31.  Then  I niiderstaud  that  throe  quarters  of  cm 
hour  in  the  moniing  and  linlf  an  hour  iu  the  afrea-- 
noon  is  the  time  that  the  men  at  iudoor  work  have  for 
exercise  ? — That  is  right,  sir. 

832.  ITou  stated  that  you  have  increased  the  time 
by  some  minutes  in  the  day? — Yes,  sii-. 

833.  Is  there  any  record  of  that  ? — No,  sir  ; I did 
it  on  ray  own  authority.  I thought  that  tbero  was  a 
regular  amount  of  exercise  required,  but  that  they  did 
not  get  exactly  what  they  were  allowed.  The  prisonei-s 
thought  they  were  allowed  an  liour  and  a quarter. 
I thought  they  did  not  get  so  much  on  account  of 
time  being  lost  in  falling  in  on  parade,  aud  therefore  I 
gave  an  extra  five  or  10  miuuteSj  which  admitted  of 
their  having  the  full  amount. 

834.  Then  in  point  of  fact  you  did  not  increase  the 
time  except  by  taking  care  that  they  got  the  full 
amount  ? — Exactly,  sir.  One  of  the  prisoners  told  me 
that  they  did  not  get  the  full  amount,  and  I took  means 
of  rectifying  it. 


835.  You  told  us,  I think,  that  Lennon  is  in  the 
probation  class  ? — Yes. 

836.  How  long  does  he  remain  iu  that  class? 

Until  he  has  earned  a certain  numljev  of  imu-ks  to 
make  up  those  he  has  forfeited. 

837.  And  he  has  not  made  them  up  yet  ? — He  has 
not. 

838.  Willi  regard  to  petitioning  the  Secretiu-y  of 
State,  how  is  it  made  Imowu  to  the  prisoner  that  he 
can  do  so  once  a year  ? — I really  could  not  tell  you. 
I suppose  they  hear  it  from  each  other. 

839.  How  do  you  know  that  they  have  that  privi- 
lege ? — Simply  from  my  experience  in  Portland. 

840.  Is  there  any  recoi-d  of  their  having  that 
privilege  ? — Not  that  I have  ever  seen. 

841.  Is  there  any  standing  order  -which  gives  them 
that  privilege  ? — I think  there  is  something  in  tliat 
book  suffieieut  to  show  that  such  a privilege  exists, 
because  refcrouce  is  made  to  it  that  they  sluili  write 
the  petition  themselves. 

842.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  But  what  we  -want  to  ascertain 
is  how  the  prisoners  become  aware  of  the  fact  that 
they  may  petition  the  Secretary  of  State  ? — I do  not 
think  there  is  anything  in  the  i-ules  regoi'ding  it. 

843.  {Dr.  GreenhouK)  I see  here  a book  entitled  on 
the  back  “ Interview  with  prisoners’  book.”  Do  you 
enter  in  this  book  a record  of  every  interview  that  you 
liave  with  the  prisouei-a  who  come  before  you  j every 
case  iu  which  there  is  an  application  made  to  you  ? — 
T'es. 

844.  I see  iu  one  place  a reiuai-k  in  which  you  said 
simply  “ declined  ?” — That  is,  the  prisoner  declines  and 
changes  his  mind. 

845.  Could  you  favour  us  -u-ith  a return  of  all  the 
enti'ies  in  this  book  that  have  reference  to  Patrick 
Leunon,  tlia  dates  on  which  ho  applied  to  you,  the 
reason  why  he  applied  to  you,  and  your  decision  iu 
each  case  ? — ^Yes,  sir  ; they  are  all  marked  tli&re. 

846.  Have  you  the  old  books  of  this  prison? 

Yes,  sir. 

847.  Could  you  favour  us  with  the  like  information 
with  regard  to  Mulealiy  ? — I have  them  ail  ready  for 
you. 

848.  {CkaiT7)ian.)  You  spoke  of  the  amount  of 
time  allowed  for  exercise  to  a certaiu  class  of  iudoor 
labourers,  namely,  the  shoemakers  and  the  tailors. 
There  are  other  persons  employcdiudoors  j for  instance, 
the  stone  cutters,  and  I daresay  some  other  branches 
also.  Wlnat  amount  of  exercise  are  they  allowed  ? — 
They  do  not  come  under  tiie  head  of  the  sedentary 
men,  because  they  walk  about  and  stand  on  their  feet 
all  day. 

849.  Then  there  is  no  special  time  for  oxcrciso  for 
them  ? — No,  sir. 

850.  Nor  for  any  class  except  the  tailors  and  shoe- 
m.akers  ? — sir. 

851.  Do  you  make  any  mats  in  this  prison  ? — No  ; 
one  man  makes  a peculiar  kind  of  rug  from  sci-ups  of 
cloth. 

862.  \Mr.  De  Vere.)  When  Leunon  asked  you  for 
a change  of  employment,  did  he  specify  the  employ- 
ment that  he  wished  to  he  transferred  to  ? — ^No,  sir. 
On  one  occasion  I find  that  he  asked  to  be  removed 
out  in  the  works  ; on  the  other  occasions  he  asked  for 
the  sake  of  change,  I think,  more  than  anything  else. 


The  witness  witlidrow. 


P.  Lemon. 


Patrick  Lennon, 
853.  {Chairman,.)  It  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  in 
the  fii-st  instance,  although  you  are  probably  aware  of 
the  fact  ali-eady,  that  the  gentlemen  sitting  around 
this  table  are  a body  of  Cormnissioiievs  appointed  by 
the  Government  to  inquire  as  to  whether  there  has 
been  on  the  part  of  those  pei-sons  convicted  for  treason- 
felony  any  fair  or  just  ground  of  complaint,  iind  we 
are  here  to  receive  from  you  any  statement,  which  you 
will  make  -with  full  freedom.  I believe  that  you  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  using  pen  aud  paper  to  put  down 
auy  statement  you  desire  to  make;  is  that  so? — 
Yes,  sh*. 


prisoner,  examined. 

854.  We  hope  that  you  have  had  full  leisure  and 
time  to  do  so.  It  is  my  duty  further  to  tell  you  that 
you  arc  at  perfect  freedom  to  tell  anything  to  us,  that 
whatever  you  state  here,  will  not  iu  any  way  what- 
ever prejudice  your  position  in  reference  to  the  future. 
You  have  full  freedom  to  make  any  statement  you 
please  to  us  as  regards  your  treatment  since  you  have 
been  convicted.  You  will  confine  yourself  to  what 
has  been  your  position  and  treatment  since  the  period 
of  your  con-viction.  {The  prisoner  handed  in  the 
foUoxoing  document,  which  was  read  by  the  Secretary.) 
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“ Reg.  8,677.  Patrick  Lennon. 

“ Sir  T)artraoor  prison. 

“ In  Milbnuk  I was  starved  into  diseas  of  the 
rith  lung.  When  I was  getting  bad  I complained  to 
the  doctor  several  times  he  would  not  lisen  to  me  or 
give  me  a spittoon.  Aprincipel  officer  the  name  of 
Coopei'  told  me  to  put  my  n.ame  down  for  the  jVIedical 
officer.  I did  so  & was  ordered  a spittoon  3 days 
after  I got  medicen  When  I was  inspected  by 
Doctor  grover  he  found  my  right  lung  was  bad  he 
changed  my  food  the  same  day  redused  my  task  & 
took  me  of  the  pump  When  I come  here  I was 
put  to  hard  labour,  stone  breaking  & iuvaled  diet.  I 

was  told  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  gang Mr 

Homes — to  wheel  a Barrow  of  gravel  that  2 men  was 
trying  to  moove  I told  him  it  was  too  heavey  for  me 
my  right  lung  was  bad  ho  then  spoke  to  me  in  a 
manner  that  a man  would  not  speak  to  a dog  I then 
told  him  I would  not  do  it  the  next  morning  I was 
put  in  the  cells  the  doctor  came  and  asked  me  if  ther 
was  anything  the  matter  with  me  I told  liim  my 
lungs  was  bad  ho  examined  me  without  any  instru- 
ments & told  me  it  was  nothing  after  I came  out  of 
the  cells  I complained  to  him  again  told  him  my  right 
side  was  veny  sore  he  told  me  that  was  nothing 
new.  I tlien  seen  the  medical  officer  he  would  not 
lisen  to  me  I went  to  the  Governor  he  told  me  he 
would  apeak  to  the  doctor  soon  after  I was  by  the 
doctor  reportedfor  insolencewhieh  was  a lielhave  com- 
pluind  several  times  sence  about  my  healt  & the  work 
both  to  the  govenor,  doctor  & medical  officer  but  the 
would  not  do  anything  for  me  last  winter  there  was  a 
discharg  of  bloody,  cornipted  matter  from  my  head.  I 
complained  to  the  doctor  for  several  duyes.  He  would 
not  listen  to  mo.  I then  went  to  hospital  myself 
was  asked  what  was  the  matter  with  mo  I said  my 
head  was  bad  I wanted  an  admethic  I got  one  the  next 
morning  I got  a dose  of  opening  medecine  I got  low 
diet  for  3 days  & uo  more  medecine  a chilblain  will 
not  be  cured  here  I was  bad  with  them  last  winter 
and  the  winter  before  I got  linament  to  mb  to  them, 
but  I might  as  wel  rub  them  171111  water  the  doctor 
here  could  not  cure  them  or  any  thing  else  unless  a 
bile.  I was  admited  into  hospital  with  one  &,  received 
good  treatment  for  5 weekes  I was  removed  fi'om  the 
work  twice  to  work  that  was  every  bit  as  bad  as  what 
I am  at,  the  first  thiiue  I was  left  2 dayes  from  it  the 
second  time  2 weekes  I complained  to  the  present 
govenor  about  the  work  I told  him  it  was  too  hard  for 
any  man  that  was  getting  murderd  os  I was  he  told 
me  to  see  the  doctor  I told  him  I did  & he  would  not 
remove  me  he  told  me  he  would  speak  to  the  doctor  for 
me  the  next  day  I was  reported  & ti-eatend  to  have  my 
food  stoped  if  I did  not  work  hai'der  I am  compeled  to 
take  of  my  jacked  in  cold  weather  if  I complain  I am 
told  to  work  hard  & warm  myself  between  it  & the 
food  it  is  killing  me  Sometimes  I am  not  able  to  stir 
with  my  right  side,  & across  the  kideys  does  be  so 
sore  my  neiwes  is  verj'  bad  & believe  my  left  lung  is 
bad  now  I feel  a soi-euess  iu  the  left  side  these  last  six 
months  I am  about  2 stone  less  now  then  when  I was 
convicted  my  proper  weight  without  clothes  is  156 
pounds,  I received  pretty  good  treatment  from  Doctor 
Grover  in  Millbank  he  was  a Christian  doctor  if  T had 
remaind  there  my  healt  would  have  been  restored  now 
I am  bud  for  the  remainder  of  my  life  I am  not  the 
ondly  one  here  that  has  been  destroyd  I will  not  be 
allowed  to  tel  my  friends  the  state  of  my  healt  or  what 
was  done  to  restore  me  I am  jUso  compeld  to  walk 
with  a thief  if  I am  walking  with  a man  that  is  here 
on  a charge  sinielav  to  my  own  we  will  be  seperatetl  & 
compeled  to  lisen  to  all  sort  of  crime  & filthy 
language  I was  bad  enough  before  I came  here  but 
I have  heard  crimes  here  that  it  would  be  iropossable 
for  me  to  hear  outside  instead  of  this  being  a Refor- 
nintery  it  is  a eoUedge  for  the  instrnctiou  of  crime  I am 
also  compeled  to  beath  in  water  with  men  that  have 
even-y  disease  as  a general  rule  the  officers  are  civil, 
but  I am  spoke  to  by  some  of  them  like  a dog  Mr 
iStandly  or  Stanley  is  one  of  them  there  ought  to  be 
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humanity  enough  to  cure  or  kill  if  it  was  a dog  that 
was  going  into  consumptiou  there  ought  to  be 
cristianity  enough  to  cure  him. 

“ I remain  your  liumlile  Hovfant 

“ Patrick  Lennon.” 

855.  Kow,  Lenuon,  those  allegations  snail  be  care- 
fully inquired  into.  I have  to  ask  you  in  the  first 
instance  whether  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  this 
statement  ? — In  case  the  proof  is  required,  the  only 
way  I have  to  prove  those  things  is  by  pointing  out 
tlie  other  men  that  is  bad  and  got  no  treatment  to 
prove  that  I am  bad  myself. 

856.  You  have  no  objection  to  be  examined  ? — ^No, 
sir,  I would  like  to  be  examined  and  told  what  is  the 
matter  with  me.  My  right  side  I said  was  sore,  hut 
he  said  it  was  nothing. 

857.  Are  you  now  employed  in  stone  cutting? I 

nm  stone  cutting,  sir,  working  on  hai-d  gi-anite. 

858.  Do  you  sit  in  doing  so  ?— Standing  all  the 
6ay. 

859.  Under  cover  ? — We  ai'o  under  cover,  sir. 

860.  Wliat  number  of  hours  a day  do  you  work  ? 

I think  from  seven  in  the  morning  to  twenty-five 
minutes  to  six  in  the  evening. 

861.  But  there  is  an  interval  &r  dinner  ? — ^An  hour 
and  a quai’ter  for  dinner. 

862.  You  come  away  at  half-past  11  o’clock? A 

quarter  to  12  we  leave  ofl\ 

863.  And  at  what  hour  do  you  begin  again  ? — At 
one  o’clock,  sir. 

864.  And  how  long  then  do  you  work  ? To 

twenty-five  minutes  to  six,  sir. 

866.  You  begin  at  seven  in  the  morning? — Yes, 
sh.  ° 

866.  That  is  in  summer  ? — In  summer. 

867.  When  did  you  come  here  ?— I came  here,  sir, 
the  last  week  after  Chidstmas  5 last  Christmas  twelve 
months. 

868.  The  30th  December,  1868.— Yes,  sir. 

869.  You  say  that  you  were  told  by  the  officer  in. 
charge  of  the  gang— Mr.  Holmes — to  wheel  a baiTow 
of  gravel  that  two  men  wei-e  hying  to  move  ?— There 
are  six  marked  boxes,  seven  marked  boxes,  and  eight 
maiked  boxes  ; this  was  an  eight  mai-ked  box.  I was 
only  after  coming  in  here  at  the  time.  Two  men, 
one  at  the  handles  and  one  at  the  end,  were  trying 
to  pull  it  out,  and  could  not.  It  frightened  me  to 
look  at  it.  He  told  me  to  do  it.  Several  were  going 
round  the  shed  trying  to  do  It  but  couldn’t.  He  told 
me  to  do  it.  I told  him  my  lungs  were  bad,  and  I 
couldn’t-. 

870.  Did  he  tell  you  to  move  it  alone  ? — Not  alone, 
sir,  but  with  another  man, 

871 . What  did  he  say  to  you  ? — ^He  spoke  in  a most 
coutemptuous  manner. 

872.  Can  you  tell  us  tlie  words  ? — I can’t  exactly 
say  the  words  now,  but  he  said  something  about  when 
an  officer  spoke  to  me.  I can’t  exactly  say  the  words 
now.  .Some  of  the  men  tliat  were  in  the  gang  were 
there  at  the  time. 

873.  And  you  tlieu  told  liim  that  you  would  not  do 
it?— I did,  sir. 

874.  Next  morning  you  say  you  were  put  into  the 
cell  ? — I was  reported,  sir,  and  I got  two  days  bread 
and  water,  and  accused  of  using  threatening  language 
in  the  cells  and  got  three  days  more. 

875.  When  was  that?  — I was  here  only  one  or 
two  days  at  the  time.  I don’t  exactly  know  the  date 
of  it. 

876.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  It  was  within  a day  or 
two  of  your  coming  here  ? — J was  only  here  a couple 
of  days,  because  my  hands  were  blistered  after  the 
work  that  I was  at  first.  You  can  easily  tell  by  the 
reports.  The  first  report  was  very  soon  after  I came 
here. 

877.  Did  you  make  any  complaint  10  anybody  ei 
eepfc  to  Mr.  Holmes  on  that  occasion? — -No  sir;  I 
never  made  a complaint  of  it.  . 

878.  Did  anybody  speak  to  you  between  the  time  of 
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your  complaining  to  Mv.  Holmes  and  youi-  being  put 
in  the  oeU  ? — ^No,  sii'. 

879.  The  doctor  came  to  you  the  same  day  that  you 
were  put  in? — Yes,  he  comes  round  every  morning, 

880.  You  told  him  that  your  lungs  were  bod  you 
say  ? — Yes,  sir. 

881.  You  say  that  he  examined  you  without  a 
stethoscope  ? — He  put  his  hauilterchief  to  iny  breast. 

882.  (Dr.  Greenhow.)  Did  he  open  your  coat  ? — 
He  opened  my  eoat  and  pulled  up  my  shirt. 

883.  (Chairman.]  After  you  came  out  of  the  cell 
you  say  that  you  complained  to  him  again  ? — I diti, 
sir.  I have  been  complaiuiug  ever  since. 

884.  How  long  was  that  before  you  went  into  hos- 
pital?  I only  went  into  the  bospiul  last  summer  j 

that  was  the  fii-st  time  I went  uato  the  hospital. 

885.  Then  there  w^'e  perhaps  six  mouths  elapsed 
before  you  went  into  hospital  ? — I was  more  than  six 
mouths  here  at  tbo  time. 

886.  When  did  the  dischai'ge  from  your  head  come? 
— Lost  fall;  I was  spitting  blood  at  the  time. 

887.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  were  spitting 
blood  from  the  mouth  ? — Yes,  sir,  I was. 

888.  What  do  you  mean  by  a dischurgo  from  the 

head  ? .Nearly  everything  used  to  come  out  from  my 

handkerchief  and  used  to  stick  in  my  throat,  and  I 
used  to  have  spits  also. 

889.  You  idso  allege,  as  it  appeai-s  in  fact  from 
other  sources,  tb.at  you  had  boils  frequently  ? — ^Yes, 
sii’. 

890.  And  that  you  have  beeu  treated  for  them? — 
I got  good  treatment  for  them,  sir. 

891.  You  have  had  them  several  times  I believe  ?-^ 
I had,  sir. 

892.  You  say  that  on  one  occasion  you  were  re- 
ported .and  tlireatened  to  have  yom'  food  stopped  if 
you  did  not  work  harder,  were  you  then  at  stono 
cutting  ? — That  is  only  a couple  of  months  ago,  sir. 
The  stOne-shed  was  very  cold.  My  blood  is  so  weak, 
I do  be  full  of  cfailbluius.  Wo  were  told  to  take  off 
our  jackets.  The  day  was  very  cold.  I didn’t  take  it 
off  when  the  officer  told  me  twice,  so  he  culled  ou  the 
principal.  The  principal  ordered  them  to  take  them 
off;  so  the  two  did  and  I didn’t  hike  it  off  before. 
I took  off  mine  then  and  I was  reported  the  next 
morning. 

893.  Did  anybody  else  refuse  to  take  off  their  coats  ? 
— Two  more  did. 

894.  Who  gave  the  order  when  you  obeyed? — 
The  principal  officer,  sir.  The  principal  officer 
reported  me.  It  was  the  other  man  that  told  me  a 
couple  of  times  to  do  it.  I didn’t  deny  it  when  I was 
bi-ought  up.  The  food  is  better  now  than  ever  it  -was, 
since  this  present  goveruQi-  came. 

895.  ( Dr.  Lyons,')  In  what  respect  is  it  bcttei’  ? — 
We  used  to  get  soup  twice  a week,  thickened  with 
gruel  j now  it  is  thickened  with  meat. 

896.  ( Chairman.')  When  did  it  begin  to  improve  ? 
— Since  this  present  goveimor  came  here.  And  the 
potatoes  we  used  to  get  at  dinner  used  to  be  bad  ; now 
we  don’t  get  any  bad  ones.  They  used  to  be  rotten. 
The  food  is  better  looked  after  now  than  ever  it  was 
before. 

897.  You  say  that  you  are  compelled  to  walk  with 
n thief  and  to  hear  every  kind  of  filthy  language. 
Are  you  always  associated  with  the  same  pei-son  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

898.  You  oa-e  not  fastened? — We  work  two  by  two. 

899.  Is  a man  allowed  to  speak  while  working  ? — 
That  is  the  rules.  That  ia  the  only  time  they  can 
speak. 

900.  How  far  have  you  to  walk? — We  walk 
around  the  exercise  ground,  around  the  ring. 

901.  And  then  yon  can  speak  ? — ^Yes,  sir. 

902.  You  say  that' the  officers,  generally,  are  civil? 
— Yes,  as  a general  rule  they  are. 

903.  You  name  Mr.  Stanley,  who  you  say  is  not 
ao  ?— Ye%  su*. 


904.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  In  what  class  are  you  at 
present  ? — In  the  probation  class,  sii-. 

905.  How  comes  it  that  you  are  still  in  the  probation 
class  ? — I have  been  reported  so  often,  air.  I would 
have  beeu  out  of  it  only  for  not  taking  off  my  jacket. 

I am  put  back  now.  It  is  17  mouths  since  I wrote  a 
lettei’. 

906.  Seventeen  months  since  you  wrote  a letter  ? — 
Yes,  sir  ; I only  wrote  one. 

907.  You  only  -wrote  one  letter  to  your  friends  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

908.  How  are  you  so  long  without  writing  a letter  ? 
— He  tells  me  “ You  must  be  six  mouths  in  the  next 
“ class  before  you  can  write ; no  matter  how  long  you 
“ are  in  the  probation  class,  you  are  not  allowed.” 

909.  Have  you  not  received  a letter  during  that 
time  ? — I received  a letter,  and  I -wi-ote  a lettci*  when 
I came  in.  When  they  come  first  they  are  allowed  to 
write  a letter — never  after  that;  not  if  they  were 
seven  years  in  that  class. 

910.  What  were  you  reported  for  the  fii-st  time  ? — 
The  first  time  was  about  the  sand.  I got  two  days 
on  bi-ead  and  water  for  that ; and  then  in  the  office  I 
made  use  of  thi’eatening  language,  and  I got  three 
days  ou  bread  and  water  for  that.  Then  after  that  I 
cajiic  out  and  was  r-eported  for  the  doctor,  and  after 
he  put  down  my  name  for  the  doctor  the  doctor  came 
round  to  my  cell.  Says  I,  “ I didn’t  put  my  name 
down.”  Says  he,  “ You  did.”  Says  I,  "I  did  not.” 
The  next  morning  Ire  didn’t  come  up,  but  the  governor, 
and  it  was  insolence  for  telling  him  in  an  insolent 
manner.  I didn’t  get  my  food  stopped  for  that,  but  I 
was  put  in  the  probation  class. 

911.  (Chairman.)  When  was  that? — The  siimmei' 
before  last. 

912.  (Mr.  Brodrick^  You  spoke  of  using  threaten- 
ing language ; what  did  you  really  say  ? — ^I  was  sick, 
and  I am  sick  now.  I told  him,  “ I’ll  do  uo  more 
“ work.”  Says  I,  “ You  may  ns  well  keep  me  in  15 
“ years,  unless  it  is  to  knock  one  of  youi-  brains  out.” 

913.  You  lost  your  temper,  I suppose  ? — I did,  sir. 

914.  What  was  the  last  time  that  you  were  under 
pimLshmeut ; was  it  last  mouth? — Yes,  sir  j I got 
two  days  ou  bread  and  water. 

915.  How  was  that  ? — For  not  taking  off  my 
jacket. 

916.  Have  you  made  complaints  yourself  to  the 
governor,  at  auy  time  ? — ^I  have  made  complaints  to 
the  governor  about  my  health,  and  I went  to  this  other 
governor  to  know  -would  he  allow  my  friends  to  pur- 
chase medicines  for  me  j so  he  told  mo  he  hadn’t  the 
power,  but  he  said  be  would  speak  to  the  doctor 
about  me. 

917.  When  you  complain  to  the  governor,  what  do 
you  do  ? — We  put  down  our  names  at  night  at  the 
head  of  our  boai'd.  The  warder  comes  round  and 
asks  what  we  want  and  we  tell  him.  The  governor 
comes  the  next  morning.  You  mention  your  name 
and  number  and  what  you  wont.  When  you  give 
your  name  aud  number  he  asks  what  you  want,  and 
you  teE  him. 

918.  Does  the  governor  treat  you  eousiderately  and 
kindly  on  aE  occasions  ? — They  do  always,  sir- ; 
especiaEy  this  man  ; he  is  a very  gentlemanly  man. 

919.  Does  he  give  a hearing  to  what  you  have  to 
say  ? — He  do,  sir. 

920.  And  have  you  any  reason  to  complain  of  the 
way  ia  which  either  the  lust  governor  or  this 
governor  has  met  your  complaints  ? — ^No,  sir  ; I have 
uo  reason  to  complain  of  them.  I suppose  they 
couldn’t  do  any  more.  The  other  govenior  removed 
me  from  the  works,  not  the  doctor.  It  was  the 
chief  warder,  I beUeve,  that  moved  me  back  again, 
aud  then  I complained  to  this  present  doctor ; so  he 
took  down  my  name  aud  told  me,  “ I’ll  see  a^ut  it.” 
So  next  morning  I was  moved  again.  Then  I -was 
left  a fortnight  away  fi-om  stone  breaking  and  stone 
cutting.  X am  put  back  again. 

921.  Is  stone  breaking  lighter  work  than  atone 
cutting  ? — They  say  here  it  is  lighter  work,  but  I 
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don’t  believe  it.  It  is  easier  to  pick  out  stones  with 
a point  and  a sharp  chisel,  thou  to  smash  them  with  a 
flat  iiammer. 

922.  Have  you  ever  asked  for  any  change  of  em- 
ployment ? — I was  asking  for  it  this  last  12  monihs. 

923.  Itwasatyour  own  request,  I believe,  that  you 
were  put  to  stone  breaking  ? — No,  sir.  I asked  to  be 
removed  from  the  work. 

924.  You  asked  to  be  removed  from  Dartmoor 
altogether  ? — I did,  sir,  at  one  time. 

925.  What  was  it  tliat  you  asked  for? — I asked  to 
be  removed  fi-om  the  work ; I didn’t  mention  any 
particular  work,  only  from  stone  cutting. 

926.  And  you  were  put  at  atone  breaking  ? — Yes, 
sir  ; to  relieve  the  swinging  of  the  liammer  witii  the 
right  side  had  with  me. 

927.  You  say  that  you  also  wished  to  be  raraoved 
from  this  prison  ? — I did,  sir. 

928.  Wheu  was  that? — I think  about  last  March 
12  months,  or  April.  I asked  the  governor.  He 
asked  me  what  w.ts  the  matter  witii  me  and  I told  him 
I felt  bad  iu  my  side.  In  Portland  I believe  the 
pi-isoners  have  easier  work.  Tliey  ba^-e  softer  stone 
to  work  at. 

929.  Was  that  why  you  a«ked  to  be  removed  ? — 
That  was  the  reason,  and  another  thing,  they  are 
together.  He  told  me  he  would  do  what  lie  could. 
That  evening  I was  sent  for  by  the  medical  officer. 
Dr.  Askbam,  and  he  inspected  me.  He  came  to  me 
again  and  asked  me  what  was  the  matter  with  me  and 
I told  him.  He  said,  “ weren’t  you  always  had,”  anil 
I said,  “not  until  I got  bad  iu  this  prison.” 

930.  Do  you  think  that  most  men  would  like  to  be 
removed  from  hei'e  to  Portland? — I do  so,  sii' ; but 
I don’t  know  .since  the  present  governor  came.  They 
all  speak  well  of  the  present  governor.  Clmmbers 
came  from  Portland. 

931.  When  was  he  convicted? — He  is  about  four 
years  in  prison,  sir.  He  was  tried  by  court  martial  in 
Dublin,  as  a Fenian.  He  was  sent  from  Portland  to 
Millbank  besides  six  of  them,  and  he  refused  to  do 
some  work  there,  and  he  left  Millbank  and  came  down 
here,  and  he  applied  to  get  back  again,  hut  lie  couldn’t 
though. 

932.  When  you  say  he  was  tried  as  a Fenian,  do 
you  mean  to  say  that  he  was  eom-icted  of  treason- 
felony  ? — He  was  convicted  of  treason-felouy,  sii\ 

933.  As  a Fenian  ? — As  a Fenian  •,  that  is  what  he 
told  me,  sir. 

934.  Was  he  a soldier  ? — The  time  he  was  arrested  ; 
lie  was  arr&sted  with  25  more  men  in  a public-house 
in  Dublin.  I was  in  America  in  the  army  at  the 
time.  He  was  mvested  with  othei’  parties  j John 
Devoy  and  more,  and  got  1 5 years.  He  was  tried  for 
treason-felony. 

935.  Was  he  tried  by  couii  marti.al  ? — This  man 
was  tried  by  court  martial  and  they  were  tried  by  the 
civil  power. 

936.  Have  you  made  a complaint  to  the  director  ? 
—No,  sir. 

937.  You  never  came  before  a dhector  at  all  ? — No, 
sir. 

938.  Have  you  ever  asked  for  leave  to  petition  the 
Home  Secretary  ? — I did,  sir. 

939.  When  was  that  ? — I wrote  one  last  month  12 
months,  and  it  was  to  be  removed  or  put  into  separate 
confinement  or  something  that  way ; so  I got  an 
answer  that  they  didn’t  see  any  reasonable  grounds 
for  it. 

940.  {Chair7n(iM.)  From  whom  did  that  answer 
come? — From  tlie  Seci'etary  of  State,  sh,  some  months 
ago. 

941.  {Mr.  Brodric/i.)  Did  they  allow  yon  to  peti- 
tion ? — Yes,  sir  ; but  I applied  several  times  since  for 
a petition. 

942.  When  did  your  answer  come  ? — A few  mouths 
after.  I don’t  recoEect  the  date. 

943.  Was  it  sevei'al  months  after  ? — It  was  a couple 
of  months,  I believe. 

944.  What  was  the  answer  that  was  sent  ? — The 


answer  was  that  they  didn’t  see  any  reasonable  grounds  p.  £emv»i. 
for  it.  

945.  Wliat  considerations  did  you  put  forward  ?— I 10Jnnel870. 

stated  thatl  was  made  walk  with  a thief^  and  the  only  

thing  to  talk  is  about  hi.s  own  subiect ; aud  another 

thing  about  three  officers  throttling  me. 

946.  Was  that  so  ? — It  was  sir,  but  it  was  my  own 
fault.  I didn’t  complain  about  it.  I had  a bit  of  a 
note  and  I w'ouldu’t  give  it  up. 

947.  Yon  hatl  a note  ? — I was  writing  it.  The 
principal  thing  I wanted  was  to  get  away.  I got  the 
answer  back  that  they  didn’t  see  any  reasonable 
grounds.  I was  asking  several  times  to  petition,  but 
wouldn’t  get  leave  till  12  mouths  more,  but  last 
month  I got  leave. 

948.  How  did  you  get  the  reply  from  the  Home 
Secretary  ? — It  was  brought  by  the  goveroor. 

949.  And  he  handed  it  to  you  ? — ^No,  he  read  it  to 
me. 

950.  Theu  you  never  saw  it  ? — I never  saw  it. 

951.  You  do  not  know,  I suppose,  whether  it  wa.s 
witten  or  printed  ? — No.  It  was  at  the  governor’s 
office.  Tliere  is  an  iron  miling  between  us. 

952.  You  wanted  permission  to  petition  the  Home 
Secretaiy  since  ? — I did,  sii’;  I asked  for  an  inquiry 
iuto  my  ti'eatment  in  the  same  petition.  I wanted  to 
petition  about  my  liealth  to  get  freedom  to  do  it,  and 
I would  not  be  allowed  untU  I had  12  months  from 
the  other  petition. 

953.  Was  that  what  tire  governor  told  you  ? — ^Yes, 

12  months  I was  told.  Last  Monday  I was  told  I 
could.  There  is  a stoiy  going  on  about  an  inspector 
coining  this  month  .and  I was  waiting  to  see  him  before 
I would  send  it. 

954.  Then  you  have  not  sent  that  petition  ? — ^Not 
this  present  one. 

955.  Did  you  ever  put  your  name  down  to  see  a 
director? — I went  once  aud  asked  liim  to  see  a director} 
that  was  about  going  away.  He  asked  me  what  it  was 
for  aud  I told  him,  and  then  he  said  “ The  doctor  is 
the  man  to  see  about  it,”  aud  that  he  would  settle  it 
with  tlie  doctor. 

956.  Then  you  did  not  insist  on  seeing  a director  ? 

— No,  sir. 

957.  {Dr.  Green/iow.)  Were  you  in  hospital  at  tlie 
time  the  director  came  to  the  prison  ? — I am  not  sui'e 
now.  Yes,  I think  I had  my  name  doavn  once  for  the 
director.  1 was  in  the  hospital  too  when  he  came 
round.  I was  in  the  hospital  for  five  weeks. 

958.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  You  say  th.at  the  doctor 
treated  you  well  for  tlie  boils  ?. — He  did,  sir. 

959.  But  that  he  would  not  treat  you  for  anything 
else  ? — He  gave  me  no  treatment  for  anything  else. 

I complained  to  the  other  when  I wa.s  up  there  about 
lasing  weight. 

960.  How  did  you  know  that  you  had  lost  weight  ? 

— Every  man  was  passing  remarks  on  me,  and  iny  own 
feelings,  and  sometimes  the  officer  of  the  gang  would 
ask  me  what  do  I be  ti-embling  about. 

961.  Have  you  found  your  clothing  waarm  enough  ? 

— Not  in  the  winter,  sir  ; I do  be  very  cold. 

962.  Is  it  the  same  clothing  you  have  in  winter  as 
iu  summer  ? — Yes,  sir. 

963.  And  is  the  clothing  the  same  for  those  who 
work  outside  and  those  who  work  inside? — It  is  the 
same  sir,  summer  and  winter. 

964.  Do  you  mean  a flannel  shirt  in  summer  and 
winter  ? — Yes,  sir. 

965.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Do  you  find  the  lied  clothing 
warm  enough? — I do,  sh*. 

966.  Is  that  ah  hospital  shirt  you  have  on  now  ?— 

They  are  all  the  same. 

967.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  wear  drawers  under  the 
trousers  ? — Yes,  sir. 

968.  {Dr.  Lyo}ts.)  Have  yon  drawers  on  hot?;  ?— 

Yes,  sir. 

969.  Flannel  drawers  ? — ^Yes,  sir. 

970.  Do  you  wear  them  all  the  year  round  ?r~Yes. 
sir. 

971.  Ai'e  the  stockings  worsted? — They  are,  sir. 

D 2 
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972.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  How  liove  you  been  treated 
by  the  warders  generally  ? — They  arc  vci*y  civil,  sii‘, 
except  one  or  two.  That  man  I mentioned,  Stanley, 
a countryman  of  my  own,  he  was  only  in  the  shed  a 
few  minutes.  He  spoke  to  me  like  a dog.  We  get 
no  exorcise  in  my  gang  good  or  bad,  and  the  other 
gang  gets  exercise.  It  follows,  at  dinner  time  we 
used  to  be  allowed,  as  at  the  present  time,  to  say  a 
word,  so  he  told  mo  “ Silence,  sir,”  says  ho.  “ Won’t 
I be  allowed  to  have  a word  ?”  says  I.  So  then  he  comes 
to  me  in  the  most  contemptuous  manner. 

973.  {Dr,  Li/ons.)  What  did  he  say  ? — He  said 
“ Do  you  know  who  you  are  speaking  to,  sir  ?”  in  the 
most  contemptuous  tone  he  could. 

974.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  In  what  way  did  ho  say  so  ? 
— He  has  a rough  manner.  He  has  the  same  habit  of 
speaking  to  the  other  prisoners  too. 

•975.  Do  you  still  wish  to  be  removed  ? — I do,  sir. 

976.  Where  should  you  like  to  be  removed  to  ? — I 
don’t  cave.  I wouldn’t  like  picking  oaknm  ; ’tis  no 
work  at  all ; but  I c.an’t  stoop  down. 

977.  Would  you  like  to  be  removed  to  Wokiug  ? — 
I would,  sir. 

978.  {Dr.Li/ons.)  Had  you  good  health  before  you 
came  liere  ? — No,  sir  ; I got  bad  in  Milbank. 

979.  Before  you  bec-ame  a prisoner  had  you  good 
health  ? — I ha<l  always  good  health,  thank  God. 

980.  What  age  ai-o  you  ? — Twenty -nine  years,  sir, 
the  17th  last  March. 

981.  Do  you  come  of  a healthy  family  ? — Yes,  air, 
all  healthy. 

982.  Where  were  you  born  ? — In  Dublin. 

983.  What  was  your  father  ? — ^He  \vas  a weaver,  I 
believe,  by  trade.  I hardly  recollect  him  because  he 
went  to  America  in  ’48. 

984.  What  occupation  were  you  brought  up  at  ? — 
A cork  cutter’,  air. 

985.  What  have  you  been  after  that  ? — I have  been 
soldiering  this  Inst  ten  yeai-s. 

986.  £i  wbat  army  ? — In  the  English  army  and  in 
the  American  nmiy. 

987.  When  were  you  in  the  American  army  ? — 
During  the  war. 

988.  Wlien  were  yon  in  the  English  army  ? — Before 
that. 

989.  How  long  were  you  in  Ireland  before  you  were 
arrested? — About  12  months.  I left  New  York  on 
the  8th  December  ’66  and  landed  in  Dublin  on  the 
6th  .January  the  following  year  ’67,  and  then  I was 
arrested  in  the  March  after  that.  1 have  been  con- 
victed then.  I stopped  in  Dublin  all  the  time  except 
once  or  twice  that  I left  it  u month  or  so.  I came  to 
London  twice. 

990.  What  occupation  were  you  at  iu  Dublin? — 
Well,  I was  a Fenian  at  the  time. 

991.  Were  you  not  eaining  money  at  any  ti’ade  or 
occupation? — No,  sir. 

992.  Do  yon  say  that  you  generally  enjoyed  good 
health  iu  America  and  Ireland  ? — I never  was  sick,  sir, 
except  what  I brought  on  by  my  conduct.  But  in 
America  I had  fovev.  There  were  so  many  dead  bodies 
lying  about,  it  brought  fever  ou  a lot  of  us.  That 
is  all,  The  doctor  had  “typhoid malaria”  down  for  it. 

993.  How  did  you  know  your  weight  ?— I was 
weighed  in  Washington  in  tho  patent  office. 

994.  (CAfliVmon.)  In  what  year? — In  theyeai’I 
left  America. 

995.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Why  were  you  weighed  ? — We 
used  all  go  in  there  to  look  at  the  patents,  and  there 
were  setdes  there,  and  we  used  to  weigh  one  another 
iu  the  scales. 

996.  {Chairman.)  Were  you  obliged  to  weigh? 
—No,  sir, 

997.  (D/-.  Lyons.)  Have  you  any  recollection  of 
what  your  weight  then  was? — Yes  sir,  I have,  156 
pounds. 

993.  When  were  you  weighed  last?— I was  weighed 
up  in  the  hospital,  and  here  in  the  prison.  I was 
weighed  with  my  clothes  on. 

999.  {Chairman.)  Were  you  weighed  with  your 


clothes  on  in  America  too  ? — No,  sir,  not  when  you  go 
for  a soldier. 

1000.  But  when  you  were  weighed  with  others, 
when  you  went  in  to  look  at  tho  [latents,  you  had 
your  clothes  on  of  course  ? — No,  sir,  we  used  to  take 
them  offi  We  had  only  light  summer  clothing,  for  it 
was  very  hot. 

1001.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  had  no 
clothes  on  whatever  ? — No,  the  weather  was  warm 
aud  we  took  oif  the  clothes. 

1002.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Were  you  weighed  naked  ? — 
We  sometimes  weighed  naked. 

1003.  When  you  speak  of  166  pounds,  was  that 
your  weight  naked  ? — My  weight  naked,  sir-,  without 
any  covei’ing  of  any  kiud. 

1004.  Did  you  lose  appetite  since  you  came  into 
prison  ? — Mr.  Cooper  the  principal,  in  Milibanb,  told 
me  I was  gone  to  a shadow.  Wlien  the  spitting  camo 
on,  I would  get  a spittoon.  I w'ns  told  to  spit’iu  my 
cell,  but  the  chief  warder  told  me  not  spit  iu  my  pot. 

1005.  Wliat  dill  you  say  to  tho  doctor  that  he 
would  not  listen  to  you  ? — T complained  about  the 
spitting. 

1006.  You  went  to  the  doctor  and  complained  to 
him  of  spitting  ? — Yes,  sii‘. 

1007.  IIiul  yon  a cough  at  the  time  ? — Never  had 
a cough  ; not  one  now. 

1008.  You  w'ent  to  the  doctor  and  consulted  him 
for  the  spitting  ? — Yes,  sir. 

1009.  Did  he  examine  you  ? — No,  sir.  I-Ie  asked 
me  had  I ft,  cold,  and  I said  “ No.” 

1010-11. — Where  was  that  ?— In  Millbank,  sir. 

1012 Did  he  examine  your  chest  ? No  sir,  I 

asked  him  before  I was  a fortnight  under  Dr.  Gover, 
“ Would  you  sound  my  chest  ?”  So  he  said  “You  don’t 
wajit  it.”  So  a fortnight  after  when  I was  inspected 
by  Dr.  Gover,  he  changed  my  food,  and  I heai'd  him 
then  say  my  right  side  was  bad. 

1013.  You  heard  Dr.  Gover  say  that  your  right 
side  was  bad  ? — Yes,  sir. 

1014.  What  sort  of  stuff  wero  you  spitting  up  ? 

What  I generally  spit,  it  is  more  like  starch  j iu  the 
morning  generally,  one  thickish  lump. 

1015.  Did  you  spit  a great  deal  in  the  day  ? — I 
should  when  I am  working.  I told  the  doctor  that  I 
thought  it  come  from  my  head,  and  he  said  it  ■was 
nonsense. 

1016.  Did  the  doctor  not  examine  you  at  any  time  ? 
— He  never  examined  me. 

1017.  How  often  did  you  go  to  him? — After  I was 
getting  the  medicines  there  about  eight  months. 
First  I used  to  go  twice  a week,  and  afterwards  about 
once  every  12  days.  That  was  in  Millbank. 

1018.  And  during  that  time,  you  state  that  yon 
were  not  examined  at  all  ? — No,  sir,  except  by  Dr. 
Gove!-. 

1019.  Was  yonr  pulse  examined? — No,  sir. 

1020.  Was  your  tongue  looked  at  ? — No,  sir. 

1021.  Was  your  chest  inspected? — I was  never 
examined  at  nil,  sir.  Once  when  I put  down  my 
name,  he  came  to  my  cell,  and  I told  biin  I was  told 
by  the  chief  warder  to  ask  him  for  a spittoon.  He 
asked,  “ Have  you  got  a cough  ? ” I said  “ No.”  Ho 
walked  away. 

1022.  During  that  time  you  were  getting  modicino  ? 
—That  was  before  I got  medicine. 

1023.  Wlien  you  were  ordered  medicine,  were  you 
examined  ? — No,  sir.  I brought  the  spittoon  to  him, 
and  he  looked  at  it  and  gave  me  the  medicine.  That 
was  the  doctor  that  would  not  give  me  the  medicine 
before, 

1024.  Was  the  medicine  that  you  got  pills  or  a 
bottle  ? — ^No,  sir ; I believe  it  -was  quinine.  That 
was  the  only  thing  that  ever  did  me  good.  I was 
taking  it  about  three  weeks  aud  then  it  was  changed 
to  cod-liver  oik  I was  getting  that  all  the  time  I 
was  in  Millbank  until  I came  here- 

1025.  Were  you  able  to  take  it  without  its  sickening 
you  ? — ^Yes,  sir. 

1026.  Did  it  interfere  with  yom-  appetite  ?— No, 
sir. 
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1027.  You  did  not  object  to  take  it? — No,  sir. 

1028.  When  you  came  hero  what  kind  of  labour 
wei-e  you  put  to  ? — Stone  breaking.  It  is  called  hard 
labour  here,  but  I don’t  think  it  hard. 

1029.  Hare  you  to  break  a certain  quantity  in  the 
day  ? — You  have,  sir  ; you  must  break  it  down  to  one 
size,  and  you  must  keep  two  men  going  that  are 
breaking  it  finer.  There  are  measures  that  they  were 
measured  with  every  night. 

1030.  What  you  had  at  that  time  to  do  was  to  break 
stones  sufficient  for  two  men  to  break  smaller  ? — Yes, 
sii' ; it  is  the  same  now. 

1031.  If  you  did  not  do  that  amount  of  work  what 
would  happen  to  you  ? — I don’t  know,  sir.  The 
prisonei-s  work  very  hard  because  they  ai-e  afraid  of 
their  food.  Any  on  full  diet,  their  food  to  be  changed 
to  invalid  diet. 

1032.  Did  you  not  state  in  this  paper  which  you 
have  handed  in  that  you  were  put  ou  hard  labour, 
stone  breaking  and  invalid  diet  ? — I was,  sir,  when  I 
came  here  first. 

1033.  Do  you  state  that  you  were  ou  invalid  diet 
when  you  were  stone  breaking  ? — I was,  sir. 

1034.  You  are  positive  of  that  ? — I am,  sir. 

1035.  How  long  did  that  occur  ? — I don’t  exactly 
know,  sir  ; I think  about  a month.  I applied  to  get 
any  other  work  and  I would  get  better  food  if  I had 
the  name  of  doing  hard  labour.  The  doctor  asked  me 

Is  it  the  food  you  wont  ?”  and  I told  him  it  was.  So 
I was  put  then  on  the  bogs  for  a few  hours,  and  at 
dinner  time  I was  taken  out  and  put  in  the  shed. 

1036.  Then  you  worked  in  the  bog  only  a short 
time  ? — Only  from  9 o’clock  till  dinner  time. 

1037.  In  one  day  ? — In  one  day. 

1038.  Have  you  been  at  stone  cutting  since  ? — At 
stone  cutting  since. 

1039.  What  work  are  you  occupied  at  now  ? — Stono 
cutting,  sir. 

1040.  Do  you  mean  stone  dressing  ? — Wo  have  to 
make  all  those  buildings  with  stones. 

1041.  What  tools  do  you  use  ? — Points  Jind  chisels 
and  hammers. 

1042.  Is  there  much  dust  consequent  in  the  work  ? 
—There  is  a good  deal  of  dust  flying  about. 

1043.  Does  it  get  into  yoiir  mouth  ? — ^It  does,  sir. 

1044.  Does  it  cause  you  to  spit  ? — I believe  it  is 
the  cause  of  my  spitting. 

1045.  Does  it  get  into  your  eyes? — It  does,  sir; 
and  we  always  keep  pins  to  pick  them  out. 

1046.  That  is  you  apply  to  others  to  pick  if  out  of 
your  eyes  ? — Yes,  sir ; that  is  allowed.  We  were 
served  out  with  wire  spectacles,  but  I could  not  see 
to  work  with  them  and  would  be  going  wi-oug. 

1047.  Could  you  if  you  like  wear  wire  gauze  spec- 
tacles at  the  work  ? — ^Yes,  sir  ; but  you  could  not  work 
with  them. 

1048.  Is  there  any  protection  for  the  mouth  at  any 
time  ? — ^No,  sir. 

1049.  You  never  saw  any  snch  thing  ? — ^Never,  sir. 

1050.  Are  you  aware  that  other  men  complain  of 
the  effect  of  the  dust? — Yes,  sfr. 

1051.  How  does  it  affect  you? — The  only  way  is 
that  of  a Sunday  I feel  very  little,  but  when  I am 
working  I am  spitting.  There  is  another  man,  that 
Chambers,  he  is  getting  the  same  way.  There  is 
another  man.  that  was  removed  out  of  it. 

1052.  Is  there  any  measure  of  the  amount  of  work 
that  you  are  obliged  to  do  ? — ^Not  siuce  I went  back 
to  it ; lam  not  measured  now  in  quantity,  at  least  if 
I am  I don’t  do  it.  I make  those  chimnpy  stones  ; 
but  the  other  men,  I believe,  have  a certaLu  quantify 
to  do.  If  they  don’t  do  12  square  feet  they  will  be 
bullied  and  bullied ; 12  square  feet  is  the  task,  but  I 
believe  they  do  16  or  18  ; if  they  don’t  they  would 
get  a hally-ragging. 

1053.  From  whom  ? — ^From  the  warder  in  the  cell. 

1054.  What  does  he  say  to  them? — Threatening 
them. 

1055.  With  what  does  he  threaten  them  ? — With 
putting  them  on  invalid  diet  and  having  their  food 
stopped. 


1056.  How  often  have  yon  been  on  invalid  diet  P.  Lennon. 

since  you  came  here  ?— Only  since  I came  in  first.  

I was  never  changed  from  full  diet  since  I was  on  lOJunel870. 
to  it.  ■ 

1057.  How  often  have  you  been  on  punishment 
diet  ? — Five  days  when  I was  first  here  ; three  days 
about  the  bit  of  a note ; t%vo  days  another  time,  and 
two  days  the  other  day  for  having  a bit  of  blacklead 
in  my  cell. 

1058.  Wh.at  pimishinent  did  you  get  for  the  black- 
lead  ? — One  day’s  bread  and  water. 

1059.  Were  you  ever  put  into  the  dark  cell ; No, 

sir. 

1060.  How  many  days  since  you  came  to  this  prisou 

h.ave  you  been  on  bread-aud-watcr  diet  ? 1 1 days. 

1061.  And  how  many  days  together  at  one  time 
have  yon  been  kept  on  bread  and  water  ? — ^Two  days, 
and  then  invalid  diet,  and  then  thi'ee  days. 

1062.  You  were  once  for  three  days  ou  bread-and- 
watev  diet? — I was  twice  for  three  days,  and  the  first 
time  five  days  ; but  I had  a day’s  invalid  diet  between 
the  fii-st  two  and  the  last  three.  They  can’t  keep  you 
more  than  three  days  together  on  it,  and  the  fourth 
day  you  must  get  another  diet. 

1063.  You  state  that  you  are  compelled  to  bnrhc  in 
water  with  diseased  men  ? — So  I am,  sir. 

1064.  What  do  you  mean  ? — We  are  all  bouud  to 
go  together,  and  we  all  get  into  the  one  bath,  and  one 
water  supplies  the  whole  bath ; it  is  all  communicated 
underneath. 

1065.  Is  there  not  more  than  one  hath? — There 
is  a partition  between  us,  but  the  pai-tition.  don’t  come 
down  to  the  ground. 

1066.  How  do  you  knoiv  that  those  men  were 
diseased  ? — Only  by  what  they  tell  me  themselves  what 
was  the  matter  with  them.  I saw  a man  in  the 
hospital  pulling  sores  off  his  breast,  and  I had  to  wash 
in  the  same  basin  with  him. 

1067.  In  the  same  basin  with  him  ? — Yes.  I had 
to  wash  it  when  I seen  him. 

1068.  That  is  a different  thing  from  the  statement 
that  you  had  to  bathe  witli  tliem.  What  diseases  did 
you  see  that  you  object  to  ? — I never  seen  them. 

1069.  How  do  you  know  that  they  ai'o  diseased  ? — 

Fi'om  what  they  tell  me. 

1070.  Can  you  state  positively  that  on  any  one 
occasion  you  bathed  in  the  same  bath  with  men  who 
had  any  form  of  disease  iunongst  them? — Well,  36 
goes  into  the  one  bath. 

1071.  But  do  you  know  ns  a matter  of  fact  that  you 
bathed  with  men  who  were  diseased  ? — They  all  have 
something  the  matter  with  them  here.  I don’t  know 
was  there  any  ulcers. 

1072.  You  stated  that  you  bathed  in  the  same 
water  with  diseased  men  ? — They  are  diseased, 
because  there  is  nobody  here  but  has  something  the 
matter  with  them.  There  is  no  man  in  the  prison 
except  what  comes  down  to  the  shoemakers,  latterly, 
but  they  have  something  the  matter  with  them. 

1073.  Is  there  anything  the  matter  with  their  skin 
that  would  soil  the  water  ? — ^I  don’t  know,  sir. 

1074.  You  object  to  bathe  in  the  water  because 
they  are  diseased  ? — I do,  sir. 

1075.  I want  to  know  how  you  know  that  they  are 
diseased  ? — They  tell  me  so  themselves. 

1076.  Did  they  tell  you  that  in  the  bath? — They 
tell  me  in  the  cells.  There  is  but  a little  sheet  iron 
between  the  cells.  I have  been  in  a dozen  cells  since 
I was  here.  Some  of  them  commits  nuisance  in  the 
bath. 

1077.  Would  not  that  be  reported  ? — But  when  it 
couldn’t  be  found  out  who  done  it,  it  couldn’t  be 
reported. 

1078.  Has  that  cccurred  often,  to  your  knowledge? 

— It  has  occuiTcd  twice  to  my  knowledge. 

1079.  Do  you  mean  making  water  ? — Not  making 
water. 

1080.  Do  you  mean  relieving  their  bowels  in  the 
bath  ? — Yes,  sir. 

1081.  Has  that  occurred  in  the  bath  in  which  you 
were  ? — The  one  water  supplies  the  whole  lot 

D 3 
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P.  Lemon.  10S2.  Hill  ou  flic  occasion  that  you  -were  in 

the  bath  haji  that  occurred  ? — ^Yes,  on  the  same  occa- 

10  June  1870.  sion  that  I Was  in  it. 

1083.  Have  you  observed  any  man  rvith  disease  of 

tlie  skin  bathing  in  tire  water  ? — I can’t  see  a nana 
when  he  is  bathing. 

1084.  Then  you  Jo  not  know  that  tbeiu  were 
diseased  men  in  the  hath  in  which  you  hatheil  ? — No, 
sir,  but  what  they  tell  me. 

1085.  But  you  do  know,  us  a matter  of  certainty, 
that  they  have  committed  luiisaiicea  of  both  kinds  in 
the  bath  ? — I don’t  know  about  that,  either.  I know 
about  relieving  their  bowels. 

1086.  You  -say  that  you  got  and  sent  away  only  one 
letter  since  you  came  here  ? — Yhh,  sir. 

1087.  Ai'c  you  quite  positive  of  that? — That  is 
all,  sir. 

1088.  Did  you  write  any  letter  that  was  stopped  ? — 
When  I came  here  I wrote  a letter,  and  it  was  stopped 
Ijecause  I stated  in  it  that  the  iloctor  in  Millbank  said 
I was  in  consumption,  ami  it  was  here  said  that  there 
Avas  nothing  the  matter  with  me,  and  1 said  Mackay 
nud  another  had  left  Millbank  ; so  that  was  stopned, 
and  I hail  to  write  aiiotliei'  in-stead  of  it. 

1089.  You  positively  received  only  one  letter? — I 
i-eceiverl  an  aiiswei’  to  that,  and  that  is  the  only  letter 
I received. 

1090.  Ho^v  has  it  occurred  that  yon  were  only 
allowed  to  write  oue  letter  ? — Because  I was  reported 
so  often. 

1091.  Doe.s  that,  occur  to  other.s  also? — There  are 
men  hero,  I believe,  that  never  wrote.  There  is  a 
man  here  in  the  shed  and  I don’t  believe  he  wrote 
these  five  years — a man  of  the  name  of  Mission. 

1092.  Did  you  get  three  days’  notice  that  this 
Oomiuission  was  to  come  here  ? — On  Monday  morning 
the  govenior  called  me.  He  was  going  to  lock  me  iu 
the  cells  ; so,  on  account  of  my  own  wish,  ho  left  me 
out.  This  other  uay  i was  in  for  the  day. 

1093.  But  did  you  get  three  days’ notice  ? — I did, 
sir,  ou  Monday  morning,  at  7 o’clock. 

1094.  Did  you  get  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  to  enable 
you  to  write  your  stalemeut  ? — I did,  sir. 

1095.  Were  you  examined  by  a Commission  at  any 
fomer  occasion? — No,  sir. 

1096.  Did  any  of  the  officers  ever  attempt  to  strike 
you  with  a staff? — No,  sir  ; because  I would  return  it. 

1097.  But  you  are  not  aware  that  they  ever  did  ? — 
No,  sir. 

1098.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  them  strike  others  ? 
— I have  seen  them  poking  with  the  staff,  at  the  chest. 

1099.  Is  there  anything  that  you  wish  to  add  to 
that  letter  that  you  have  handed  iu  ? — There  is 
another  man  hei-e  ; I would  like  him  to  he  examined. 

1100.  But,  witli  regard  to  yomself,  is  there  any- 
thing that  you  wish  to  add  to  this  statement  ? — No, 
sir. 

1101.  Is  there  any  further'  statement  that  you  wish 
to  make  ? — The  only  statement  I -wish  to  make  is,  I 
would  like  to  get  medical  treatment.  That  is  fhe 
only  thing  I want. 

1102.  What  kind  of  inedical  treatment  do  you  look 
for  ? — ^Proper  medicines  and  proper  work. 

1103.  What  do  you  suppose  is  the  matter  with 
yourself  ? — believe  my  lungs  ia  bad  ; I believe  now 
my  left  lung  is  had. 

1104.  When  you  say  “bad,”  -what  do  you  appre- 
hend ? — That  I am  going  into  consumption  ; that  if  I 
am  not  now  I will  be. 

1105.  And  do  you  think  that  if  your  illness  were 
differently  treated,  that  you  could  recover  ? — Yes,  sir ; 
I don’t  know  about  now ; but  I could  when  I came 
down  here. 

1106.  Tell  me  the  name  of  the  doctor  that  you  say 
would  not  examine  you  ?— -The  doctor  in  Millbank ; I 
don’t  know  his  name. 

1107.  What  other  doctor? — I don’t  know  his 
name ; he  was  a tail  man ; he  was  the  only  doctor 
there  with  Dr.  Glover. 

UOS.  Yon  mentioned  some  other  doctor  also  ? 

This  present  doctor  here. 


1 1 09.  What  do  you  say  about  him  ? — He  gave  me 
no  ti'eatment.  He  never  gave  me  ti-eatuieut  when  I 
complained  to  him.  I did  annoy  him  some  time 
lately. 

1 1 10.  How  did  you  annoy  him  ? — Patting  my  name 
down  every  day.  Sometimes  he  would  give  me  a dose 
of  Epsom  salts.  I got  camphor  and  acid  one  time 
and  it  done  me  good  ; so  I kept  asking  him  for  it, 
and  he  gave  it  to  me  some  time. 

1111.  Y’ou  aslsed  him  for  camphor  and  acid  ? Ycp 

sir.  I had  got  a few  doses,  and  when  he  would  ix>mo 
round  I would  say,  “ Camphor  and  acid,  please  and 
he  would  order  it.  But  this  last  few  weeks  he  asked 
me,  “ Aren’t  you  better  yet  ? ” and  I told  him  I was  not, 
so  he  gave  me  cod-liver  oil,  a tea-spoonful  of  it  eveiy 
day  at  dinner  time  ; so  it  was  doing  me  no  good,  and 
I gave  it  up. 

1 1 12.  Is  there  any  kind  of  assistance  that  you  tliink 
•would  enable  yon  to  put  forw’,arcl  any  complaint  you 
have  to  make  in  a better  way  than  you  have  doiui 
now  ? — I don’t  really  care  about  making  imy  com- 
plaint ; I don’t  want  to  complain  against  anyone. 
The  only  thing  I ndsh,  is  to  be  I'catored  to  health  if 
]K)Ssible. 

1113.  Would  you  ivish  to  consult  with  any  friends 
of  yours  with  regard  to  putting  your  case  forward  in 
a better  way  than  it  is  put  here  ? — I have  no  friends 
to  do  it. 

1114.  {Mr.  Dc  Vere.)  Were  you  examined  by  the 
medic.al  officer  before  you  left  Millbank  ? — Yes,  sir. 

1115.  How  long  belbre  you  left  Millbank  were  you 
examined  by  the  medical  officers  ? — About  six  weeks  ; 
I was  sounded  then  and  that  was  the  first  time  I was 
sounded. 

1116.  Did  he  state  anything  about  your  health 
then  ? — He  didn’t  say  anything.  After  I got  flic 
medicines  I used  to  go  fov  it,  and  I diiln’t  complain  ; 
so  when  he  sounded  me  for  inspection,  he  asked  me 
how  I felt,  and  he  sounded  me,  and  I heard  him  tell 
the  apothecary  “ His  right  lung  is  bad,”  so  I was 
entitled  to  a visit  then.  I had  a visit  then  from  my 
aunt,  so  I told  my  aunt  if  she  could  get  a gentleman  in 
London,  named  Simpson,  to  come  and  know  what  was 
the  matter  with  me,  so  lie  done,  and  she  told  me  one 
day  that  the  governor  .stated  I showed  symptoms  of 
consumption. 

1117.  Did  the  doctor  at  Millbank  examine  you  -with 
an  instrument ; did  he  put  an  instnmient  to  your 
chest  ? — Yes,  sir,  he  put  on  a stethoscope. 

11 18.  Did  you  complain  to  him  of  your  right  side  ? 
— No,  sir,  I ouly  complained  to  him  once,  when  1 
asked  him  for  the  spittoon. 

1 1 19.  You  came  from  that  place  here  ? — I did.  sir. 
The  day  he  examined  me  he  asked  me  did  I got 
enough  to  eat,  and  I told  him  I did  not,  so  the  next 
morning  I was  on  hospital  diet.  He  asked  me  too 
was  the  work  too  heavy  for  me.  I used  to  be 
cramped  in  the  cell,  so  afterwards  I wasn’t  able  to  do 
the  quantity  of  work,  and  the  task  was  reduced  and  1 
•was  ordered  off  to  come  here. 

1120.  And  then  you  came  to  Dartmoor  ?— Yes,  sir, 

1121.  When  you  came  here  -were  you  put  on  in- 
valid diet  at  once? — Yes,  sir. 

_ 1122.  Do  you  know  why  you  were  put  on  invalid 
diet  ? — ^As  a general  rule,  I believe  all  prisoners  are 
put  on  it  that  is  not  put  out  on  the  bogs. 

1123.  Were  you  ever  put  into  a dark  cell? No, 

sir. 

1124.  How  is  j'om’ clothing  here  as  compared  •with 
the  clothing  in  Millbank  ?— It  is  nearly  the  same,  sir; 
the  only  difference  is  that  weget  boots  here  and  didn’t 
thei-e. 

1 125.  I see  that  you  wear  flannel  drawers  and  a 
flannel  shirt?— Yes,  sii’-j  the  clothingwould.be  too 
heavy  to  work  in  in  summer  and  too  cold  in  winter. 

1 126.  Is  the  use  of  flannel  at  MiUbank  the  saine  as 
it  is  hei'e  ? — Yes,  sir,  the  very  same. 

1127.  Were  you  allowed  the  flannels  in  conaequenne 
of  any  particuhu*  application,  or  is  it  the  usual  di-ess 
of  the  prison  ?— Tt  is  the  usual  dress,  sir ; every  Trm.n 
in  the  prison  gets  it. 
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1128.  You  uever  made  any  special  application  for 
clothing  ill  consequence  of  the  state  of  your  he.olth  ? 
— No,  sir ; as  we  get  a change  of  flannels  every  fort- 
night. 

1129.  What  sort  of  place  do  you  work  in? — A 
shed  ; there  is  one  side  of  it  open. 

1130.  Do  you  know  the  north,  south,  east,  and 
west  ? — Yes,  sir. 

1131.  What  point  of  the  compass  does  it  open  to  ? 
— It  is  partly  western  ; the  western  side  is  open. 

1132.  Is  it  open  at  the  two  ends? — ^No,  sii- ; it  is 
open  at  the  side,  on  the  north-west.  It  is  the  north- 
west side  that  is  open. 

1133.  How  many  are  working  in  the  same  shed 
with  you  ? — I daresay  there  are  12  or  14  more,  sir. 

1134.  You  complain  of  being  associated  with  a 
thief? — Yes,  sir. 

1135.  How  are  you  more  associated  ivith  Mm  than 
with  anybody  else  in  the  same  shed  ? — At  exercise 
wlieii  Clunmbers  and  I would  get  together  to  have  a 
chat  we  used  to  be  separated,  and  I would  be  put  with 
a known  thief  and  he  would  be  put  to  another.  And 
the  same  way  if  we  got  alongside  a man  named 
Keating,  that  got  five  ycoi-s,  we  would  be  separated 
also. 

1136.  Then  your  time  of  association  is  only  the 
time  of  exercise  ? — The  time  of  exercise,  that  is  the 
ouly  time  w'e  talk. 

1137.  At  the  time  of  exercise  do  you  go  two-und- 
Iwo  together? — Yes,  sir-,  two-and-two  together. 

1138.  You  are  allowed  to  converse  together  at  that 
time  ? — We  are  allowed  to  converse  together. 

1139.  You  keep  up  some  kind  of  couversation  also 
through  the  pailitious  In  the  cells  ? — Sometimes  they 
do  ; sometimes  the  man  in  the  next  cell  will  talk  to 
you  if  you  ai-e  iuclined  to  talk  to  him.  As  a general 
rule  they  do  be  all  talldug  to  one  another. 

1140.  Is  there  a thief  in  the  next  cell  to  you  ? — 
There  is  a thief  on  each  side  of  me. 

1141.  Is  the  man  who  walks  with  you  on  tlie 
exercise  ground  the  .some  mau  that  is  placed  in  the 
next  cell  to  yom’s  ? — Sometimes  we  won’t  beseparated. 

1142.  Are  you  always  associated  at  your  period  of 
exercise  with  the  same  man? — ^Not  always.  They 
generally  have  companions.  A good  deal  of  them  here 
used  to  know  one  another  outside.  Sometimes  if  you 
are  walking  with  one,  the  man  behind  knew  him,  and 
they  might  be  talking  about  some  robbery,  or  some- 
thing that  way. 

1J43.  Then  your  exercise  companion  is  changed 
from  time  to  time  ? — Yes,  changed. 

1144.  Is  he  chauged  eveiy  time  ! have  you  to  walk 
three  or  four  times  in  succession  with  the  same  man, 
or  have  you  a different  companion  each  time  ? — That 
depends  on  how  you  fall  in.  You  may  have  the  same 
man,  or  a different  man  every  Sunday. 

1145.  When  you  speak  of  being  associated  with  a 
thief,  it  appears  that  there  is  an  association  with 
nobody  at  working  time,  and  the  association  of  which 
you  complain  is  which  takes  place  at  exercise  time  ? 
— Yes,  sir. 

1146.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  always 
associated  at  exercise  time  with  some  person  that  you 
call  a thief? — I am  always  with  a thief  at  exercise. 
I liave  never  been  with  anything  else,  or  else  with  a 
man  that  is  here  for  some  rmnatural  crime. 

1147.  Is  your  companion  in  exercise  selected  or 
chosen  for  you  by  any  of  the  officers  of  the  prison,  or 
does  he  fall  in  by  chauce  ? — Now  he  does  ; but  he  used 
to  be  chosen  for  me  when  I would  fall  in  with  a man 
like  Chambers  or  that.  Then  there  would  be  a com- 
panion picked  out  for  me. 

1148.  That  is,  when  you  fell  in  with  a man,  that 
they  did  not  wish  you  to  be  associated  with  they 
removed  him  and  put  another  in  his  place  ? — Yes. 

1149.  But  supposing  that  you  had  not  associated 
with  Chambers  or  any  man  that  you  selected,  then 
would  they  leave  it  to  chance,  or  would  they  select 
one  for  you  ?-^They  would  leave  it  to  chance  then. 

1160.  You  have  never  worked  in  the  fields  outside  ? 
— Only  for  a lew  hours. 


1 151.  Cau  you  tc*U  what  the  prisonei'S  working  iu  -P-  Lenmn. 

the  fields  do,  whenever  it  comes  on  to  ruin  ?— -When  

I was  out  there  there  were  sheds  lying  on  liie  ground,  iS7u. 

and  when  it  rained  we  used  all  run  undov  them,  and  the 
warder  used  to  get  behind  us  nnd  we  used  to  raise  it 
up  and  get  behind  it,  and  generally  keep  the  side 
towai'd.s  the  wind. 

1152.  On  one  occasion  you  petitioued  the  Secretary 
of  State.  How  did  you  know  that  you  had  the  power 
to  do  that  ? — I was  told  it  by  Cbauibors. 

1153.  Were  you  ever  told  it  by  any  officer  of  the 
prison  ? — Never. 

1154.  Have  you  ever  had  auy  difficulty  in  seoiug 
the  doctor  when  you  wanted  to  see  liim  ? — ^Never. 

1155.  Are  you  a Roman  Catholic  ? — I am,  sir. 

1156.  Have  you  over  had  any  difticulty  in  seeing  a 
priest  ? — No. 

1 157.  Have  you  ever  expressed  a wish  to  see  him  ? 

— We  con  see  him  any  time  we  like.  All  we  have  to 
do  is  to  put  our  ticket  in  the  box,  nnd  we  see  him 
that  night.  He  used  to  come  round  once  a week. 

1158.  (Dr.  Greenhow.)  You  told  one  of  the  gentle- 
men that  you  were  compelled  to  take  off  yoiw  jacket 
in  cold  weather  ? — So  I am. 

1159.  What  season  oftlie  year  was  that  ? — was 
compelled  to  take  it  off  in  Marcli  last. 

1160.  You  were  reported  once? — I was  reported 
last  month,  and  it  was  cold  enough  here  then,  colder 
tlmn  iu  March  lust. 

1161.  In  May  you  wore  reported  ? — Yes,  sir. 

1162.  You  spoke  about  bathing  iu  water  used  by 
other  men  who  Jiad  diseases.  Is  it  one  large  bath 
iu  which  30  men  bathe  at  the  same  time  ? — It  runs 
along  the  wall ; there  is  like  horse-hoxes,  and  one 
man  gets  into  each  box,  and  the  partitions  don’t  go 
down  to  the  gi-ound. 

1163.  Then  it  is  a bath  in  which  there  ai-e  a 
number  of  meu  bathing  at  the  same  time  ? — ^Yes,  sir. 

1164.  How  often  have  you  witteu  to  your  friends 
since  you  came  here  ? — The  first  time  I came  here. 

1165.  You  came  hei'e  in  December  1868,  about  18 
months  ago  j have  you  uever  written  since  ? — I wrote 
about  a fortnight  after  I came  heie  and  I have  never 
wrote  since. 

1166.  Did  you  apply  for  permission  to  write  since  ? 

—I  did,  sir. 

1167.  And  it  has  not  been  allowed  ? — ^It  has  not 
been  allowed. 

1168.  Have  you  received  auy  letters  since  you  came 
here  ? — I received  an  answer  to  that  letter. 

1169.  Why  have  you  been  prei'ented  from  wTiting 
since  then  ? — On  account  of  being  reported.  I was 
told  that  if  I was  here  for  seven  years  I may  not  bo 
allowed. 

1170.  What  were  you  reported  for  ? — For  using 
threatening  language  and  insolence  to  the  doctor,  for 
not  giving  up  that  bit  of  a note,  for  a bit  of  lead  being 
found  in  my  cell,  and  the  other  day  for  not  taking  on 
my  jacket. 

1171.  What  was  the  insolence  to  the  doctor  for 
which  you  were  reported? — In  the  morning  if  you 
want  to  see  the  doctor  you  put  out  the  handle  of  your 
broom,  and  the  officer  takes  down  the  names.  So 
when  my  name  was  put  down  and  I didn’t  put  out 
the  handle  of  my  broom,  so  he  came  to  me  at  dinner 
time  and  I told  him  I did  not  put  down  my  ntune. 

He  told  me  “ You  did.”  I said,  “ I didn’t.”  So  be 
ordered  me  to  be  reported  for  “ contradiction.”  That 
is  what  I heard  the  man  say  ; but  it  was  different  the 
next  morning  ; it  was  “ insolence  ” the  next  morning. 

,1172.  You  have  found  no  &ult  tvdth  the  food  here 
on  any  occasion  ?-— Well,  the  food  isn’t  enough  for  me 
anyhow. 

1173.  Have  yonaay  fault  to  find  wrth  the  quality  of 
the  food  ? — Not  uow. 

1174.  But.  had  you  at  auy  time? — I never  com- 

plained, because  I didn’t  believe  it  to  be  any'use.to 
complain.  ... 

1175.  You  uever  complained  of -the  cheeae’?»rJ 

don’t  know  good  fihoese- from  bad.  • 

D 4 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION 


P.Zennon.  1176.  Do  you  say  tliat  you  liave  nspit  like  starch 
— in  the  morning  ? — I do,  sii‘. 
lOJuneiB'o.  1177.  Do  you  cough  with  it  ? — No,  sir  ; it  does  be 
stiftj  the  cough  like  loosens  it,  iuul  then  it  does  be  in 
my  throat,  may  be  for  an  houi',  before  I can  get  it  out. 

1178.  Have  you  suflered  fi-oni  cough  since  you  were 
ill  prison  ? — No,  sir. 

1179.  Have  you  sufiered  fiotii  shorluess  of  breath  ? 
.—I  couldn’t  draw  my  breath,  sir. 

1180.  Why  could  yon  not  draw  your  breath  ? — It 

. used  to  catch  me  here  in  the  side  (priso7ter  pomts  to 

the  right  side  of  the  chest'),  and  now  sometimes  it 
eatclies  me  here  {povds  to  the  left  side  of  the  chest). 

1181.  What  was  the  catch  like? — Like  if  there 
was  something  tearing  something  like,  sir.  I felt 
here  just  as  if  I was  shot  right  througli  the  lung. 

1182.  Have  you  ever  been  examined  by  the  doctor 
here  in  reference  to  your  chest  ? — Oh  yes,  sir,  I have ; 
I asked  him  to  sound  me,  and  wasn’t  my  lung  bad,  and 
I couldn’t  tell  whether  he  told  me  or  not. 

1183.  When  was  that? — That  was  the  first  time 
1 was  in  hospital  here.  I was  in  the  hospital  two 
days. 

1184.  That  was  in  August  1869  ; had  you  a cough 
then  ? — ^No,  sir. 

1185.  Had  you  much  of  that  spitting  then  ? — I spit 
then  more  than  I do  now,  sir. 

1186.  Then  the  doctor  exaraiued  your  chest? — He 
did,  sir. 

1187.  He  has  not  examined  it  since? — No,  sir. 

1188.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  Did  you  ever  complain  to 
the  medical  officer  of  having  to  bathe  with  those 
men  ? — No,  sir.  I complained  in  the  petition  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  about  it ; ’twas  no  use. 

1189.  {Dr.  Greenkow.)  Axe  you  at  all  short  of 
breath  ?— Only  when  my  ribs  do  be  sore,  sir. 

1190.  Ai’e  you  kept  in  n cell  on  the  ground  floor, 
or  upstairs  ? — The  ground  floor,  sir. 

1191.  But  you  have  been  upstairs,  I .suppose? — 
Yea,  sir. 

1192.  Dill  you  ever  feel  your  breath  short  when  you 
were  going  upstairs  to  the  cell  ? — No,  sir. 

1193.  You  never  suffered  from  shortness  ofbiTath? 
— ^No,  sh. 

1194.  (Chairma?i.)  Can  you  tell  me  the  date  of  the 
refusal  to  take  off  your  jacket  ? — I enu’t  tell  the  date, 
sir  ; the  officer  can  give  more  infoimation  about  that 
than  I can,  for  he  e^ed  him  in  to  take  chai-ge  of  the 
gang ; it  was  only  for  a few  minutes.  He  has  never 
berni  in  the  gang  since. 

1195.  Can  you  tell  me  the  date  when  Mr.  Holmes 
obliged  you  to  drag  a barrow  that  was  too  heavy  for 
you  ? — I can’t  tellj  but  the  report  will  tell. 

1196.  It  was,  soon  after  you  came  here  ? — It  was, 
sir. 

1197.  {Mr.  BrodricA.)  When  you  were  reported 
for  insolence  to  the  doctor,  were  you  brought  befoi'e 
the  governor  ? — I was  brought  before  the  chief  warder, 
and  he  read  the  charge,  and  he  asked  mo,  “ Is  that  the 
way  you  speak  ?”  So  I told  him  it  was  as  well  as  I 
could  speak.  So  then  says  he,  “ Well,  we  must  teach 
you,”  and  he  put  me  into  a cell.  So  at  dinner  time  I 
was  brought  before  the  governor  and  the  charge  was 
different  then  iastead  of  being  what  it  was  read  out  in 
the  morning  ; it  was  read  out  “My  name  is  not  down, 
and  I know  it  is  not  down.”  I told  the  governor  that 
I didn’t  give  insolence ; I denied  the  chai’ge  of  inso- 
lence. That  is  the  only  time  I denied  anything.  The 
officer  said  I spoke  in  a very  disorderly  manner.  I 
didn’t  get  any  bread  and  water  that  day,  but  I got 
reduced  to  the  probation  class. 

1198.  Do  I understand  that  you  were  put  into  a 
punishment  cell  ? — When  you  ai'e  reported  here  and 
when  you  are  brought  before  the  chief  warder,  he  can 
let  you  off  or  send  you  before  the  governor,  and  if  he 
sends  you  before  the  governor  he  puts  you  in  the  ceils. 

1199.  Is  that  cell  different  from  those  that  you  live 
in?— They  are  a great  deal  better  than  those  we  live  in. 

1200.  You  are  kept  there  until  the  governor  sees 
you  ? — Yes,  sir. 

1201.  Were  you  ever  punished  by  bread  and  watei' 


without  having  an  opportunity  of  making  some  state- 
ment to  any  one  ? — Never. 

1202-.  How  long  were  you  atMillhank  ? — Altoutten 
mouths. 

1203.  Were  you  in  .separate  confinement  all  that 
time  ? — All  the  time. 

1204.  Was  your  treatment  the  last  month  that  you 
were  there  just  the  same  as  during  all  the  other  nine 
mouths  ? — I was  on  different  food.  I had  also  work 
to  do.  I was  at  one  of  the  pumps,  and  I used  to  get 
mutton  every  day. 

1205.  But  you  were  not  in  association  during  the 
last  month  ? — I was  in  the  cell  by  myself. 

1206.  You  had  no  chance  of  talking  to  another  man 
duviug  the  last  mouth  ? — You  couldn’t  talk  to  a man 
in  Millbank,  there  is  a thick  slone  wall  between  you. 

1207.  Have  you  been  treated  like  other  convicts 
here,  or  differently  ?— The  only  difference  I see  is  the 
separation — that  I would  be  sepnj-ated  from  Cliambers. 

1208.  (Dr.  Lgons.)  Have  you  ever  had  to  cany 
slabs  of  stone  on  your  back  ? — No,  sir ; we  wheel  them 
in  barrows  or  trucks. 

1209.  Did  you  ever  see  it  done  ? — I did,sirj  butlie 
did  it  volnntary  himself. 

1210.  No  man  was  ever  directed  to  cany  slabs  on 
his  back  ? — No,  sir,  he  was  not;  in  my  gang  at  least. 

1211.  You  never  wei’e  told  to  carry  slabs  on  your 
back? — Never,  sir. 

1212.  Have  you  worked  in  any  of  the  gangs  with 
a yoke  around  your  shouldera  ? — No,  sir.  All  last 
summer,  when  I was  at  work  at  stoue  cutting  with 
that  Chambers,  there  was  this  distinction,  that  they 
could  go  out  and  pick  another  stone,  and  they  li.ad  the 
chance  of  picking  the  best  stone,  and  it  was  the  chief 
warder’s  orders  that  we  were  not  to  be  left  out  of  the 
stoue  shed,  but  somebody  else  was  to  bring  ui  a stone 
for  ns. 

1213.  Wore  you  ever  yoked  to  one  of  those  ern-ts  ? 
— ^No,  air  ; I wouldn’t  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the 
prison. 

1214.  Have  you  ever  been  sent  to  dean  the  piivy? 
— I was,  sir  ; and  I was  imported  because  I reftised  to 
w.asli  the  privy  in  the  bucket  I wash  myself  in. 

1215.  What  privy  do  you  speak  of? — The  privy 
for  40  men  on  tlie  landing.  The  warder  told  me  to 
wash  it.  I had  no  objection  to  wash  it  if  I had  a 
bucket.  He  told  me  to  get  the  bucket  tliat  was  in  my 
cell.  “ Is  it  the  bucket  that  I wash  myself  in  ?”  said 
I.  “ Yes,”  said  he.  “ I won’t  do  that,”  says  I.  So 
he  reported  me  to  chief  warder  Hanuali,  and  I was 
brought  before  the  governoi",  and  the  governor  nslced 
me  would  I wash  it  if  I got  another  bucket,  and  I 
said  I would,  and  then  he  let  me  off. 

1216.  Did  you  wash  the  privy  afterwards  ?— I liave 
often  done  it  since. 

1217.  You  were  alw.ays  supplied  witli  a separate 
bucket  for  the  purpose  ’—There  is  a hydrant  in  the 
privy,  so  there  is  no  occasion  for  a bucket. 

1218.  Are  you  positive  in  stating  that  the  warder 
directed  you  to  take  your  own  bucket  ? — Ha  did,  sir  ; 
and  that  was  the  grounds  of  my  refusing  to  do  it. 

1219.  You  say  that  there  has  been  a change  in  some 
of  the  diet  recently  ? — Yes,  sir ; a great  change. 

1220.  In  what  respect  ?— The  soup  some  time  ago 
was  nothing  but  gruel,  which  now  it  isn’t,  and  it  used 
to  be  thin,  but  now  it  is  thick  as  can  be,  and  it  is 
thickened  with  meat. 

1221.  "Was  there  no  meat  in  it  formerly  ?— Very 
little. 

1222.  Is  suet  pudding  used  here  ?— It  is,  and  it  is 
better  now  than  it  was. 

1223.  Did  you  ever  observe  the  suet  to  be  rancid  ? 
— No,  I was  too  hungry  to  notice  such  thmn-.s. 

1224.  Have  you  heard  it  complained  of  by  others? 
—I  did,  and  I heard  them  complaining  of  the  cheese 
too. 

1225.  Have  you  heax-d  others  complaining  of  the 
suet  pudding  being  rancid  ? — I did,  sir. 

1226.  But  you  hare  not  yourself  observed  at  any 

time  that  the  suet  pudding  was  rancid  ? No,  sir. 
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1227.  Hare  you  ever  remarked  tliat  tiie  soup  Imd  a 
bad  smell  ? — No,  sh‘. 

1228.  Or  that  the  beef  had  an  mipleasaiifc  odour  of 
any  kind  ? — In  tho  hospital  I did,  sir. 

1222.  What  did  yon  observe  about  it? — It  had  a 
very  bad  smell  and  a bad  taste.  The  nieu  u.<ed  to 
show  it  to  the  doctor. 

1230.  What  kind  of  smell  hnil  it  ? — It  was  turned. 

1231.  Ai-e  you  positive  of  that  ? — I am  sir,  quite 
positive. 

1232.  Wlien  did  that  occur  ? — It  occurred  several 
times  when  I was  in  the  hospital  in  this  prison.  1 
can  name  the  men,  too,  that  complained  of  it.  I uevei' 
complained  of  it,  because  I always  ate  it. 

1233.  Othei-s  did  not  eat  it  ? — There  was  one  miiu 
that  duln’t  eat  it  one  day,  hut  I ate  it  for  him  though. 

1234.  Ton  ale  his  portion  as  well  as  your  own  i — 
I did,  sir. 

1235.  Although  it  Lad  a bad  smell  ? — I did. 

1236.  Why  did  you  do  that  ? — Because  I was 
hungry. 

1237.  You  were  in  hospital  at  the  time  ? — I was, 

1238.  And  you  ate  the  meat  that  had  a bad  smell  ? 
—I  did,  sir. 

1239.  The  bod  smell  was  not  very  much,  was  it  ? — 
The  meat  was  turned  j if  it  got  a boil  with  charcoal  it 
would  take  it  away. 

1240.  What  meat  was  it  ? — It  was  mutton,  sir. 

1241.  And  you  never  observed  the  suet  to  bo  raucid 
to  your  knowledge  ? — No,  sir. 

1242.  Or  that  any  of  the  food  contained  anything 
unpleasant,  or  that  ought  not  to  belong  to  it  ? — I got 
cockroaches  in  the  pudding  dough. 

1243.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  did  at  any  time 
get  cockroaches  iu  the  pudding? — Yes,  sir  j and  I 
brought  one  to  the  stone  shed  with  me  and  shewed  it 
to  the  warder  and  to  all  the  prisoners. 

1244.  Could  you  not  have  complained  at  the  time  ? 
I could,  but  I never  did. 

1245.  Did  you  ever  complain  of  your  diet  ? — Nsvcj . 

1246.  Did  you  ever  tiy  to  have  your  diet  weighed? 
— It  is  a thing  I wouldn’t  like  to  do.  I don’t  like  to 
find  fault,  but  I have  seen  men  do  it. 

1247.  When  you  were  three  days  on  bread  and 
water,  did  you  suffer  much  froiu  hunger  ? — I did,  and 
I always  came  out  very  sore  in  the  chest  too. 

1248.  Did  you  suffer  much  the  first  day  ? — I suf- 
fered from  cold  and  hunger,  aud  I wasn’t  allowed  out 
of  bed  for  the  first  two  days  : th.at  w'as  in  January. 

1249.  Did  you  feel  very  hungry  the  first  d.ay? — I 
did,  sir. 

1250.  Did  you  feel  more  hungry  or  less  hungry  the 
second  clay  ? — Not  so  hungry. 

1251.  How  did  you  feel  on  tlie  third  day  ?— The 
way  it  affects  me — the  first  day,  in  the  evening  I feci 
very  hungiy.  I generally  try  to  sleep  as  much  as  I 
can,  to  sleep  the  hunger  away. 

1252.  Have  you  as  much  water  to  drink  as  you 
like? — ^As  much  water  as  I like.  Always  when  I 
come  out  of  the  cells,  my  appetite  do  be  closed. 

1253.  The  flr-st  day  you  felt  hungry  ? — Yes,  aud 
the  second  day.  Wlren  I would  feel  hungry,  I would 
walk  about  while  the  eight  ounces  of  bread  would 
last ; then  I would  try  to  sleep  it  over. 

1254.  On  the  whole  did  you  feel  much  hunger  the 
second  day  ? — ^Yes,  sir  } my  stomach  closed  then. 

1255.  On  the  third  day  what  way  did  you  feel  ? — 
I used  to  feel  of  course  weak,  but  I could  do  with  less 
food. 

1256.  You  felt  less  sensation  of  hunger  than  you 
did  on  the  first  or  second  day  ? — Yes,  sir. 

1257.  What  were  your  principal  sensations  when 
you  came  out  ? — It  was  asmuch  as  I could  do  to  take 
my  dinner. 

1258.  Was  that  from  a dislike  to  the  food,  or  from 
want  of  appetite  ? — Fi'om  want  of  appetite,  sir. 

1259.  You  would  not  have  an  appetite  for  your 
dinner  ? — I could  eat  it,  but  it  was  as  much  as  I 
could  do.  We  always  came  out  at  dinner  time. 


1260.  Aud  instead  of  being  very  hungry,  you  have 
a cevtam  nmouutotditficultyin  eating  your  dinner 

I would  feel  as  much  as  1 could  do  in  eatin<^  it : and 
another  thmg,  I would  feel  sore  in  the  side 

1261.  Were  you  able  to  sleep  while  you  were  in 

the  cell  ou  bread  and  water  ?_  A sort  of  half  Seep 

and  hail  awake,  rho  doctor  comes  round  one  time 
the  priest  another  time,  and  the  governor  another 
time,  and  you  must  keep  yourself  bent  up  all  the 
time.  I used  to  keep  myself  worm  by  opening  my 
shirt,  and  breathing  down  my  breast.  You  nmst 
stand  to  “attention,”  with  your  clothes  buttoned 
when  any  one  comes  around  the  cells ; so  always 
about  half-past  nine  or  ten,  the  doctor  comes  round, 
then  jifter  timt  the  priest,  then  you  don’t  know  what 
time  the  governor  will  come  round,  generally  about 
dinner  time. 

1262.  Did  tlie  period  of  time  appear  veiy  long  to 
you  ? — It  did  not  appear  as  long  as  when  I was  at 
work,  because  I would  ti-y  and  sleep  as  much  as  I 
could.  The  five  days  did,  because  I couldn’t  stand 
auy  more. 

1263.  Does  it  afiect  your  spirits  ? — It  does,  and  it 
weakens  me  too. 

1264.  Were  you  able  to  do  as  much  work,  or  only 
less  work  after  ?— I don’t  feel  so  strong  after. 

1265.  Were  yon  allowed  out  of  your  cell  at  any 
lime  during  that  three  days  ?— No,  you  are  only 
allowed  to  empty  your  cell  pot  twice  a day  now. 
You  are  not  t.aken  out  of  it  now.  A man  comes 
round  aud  empties  it  into  the  bucket. 

1266.  Did  the  abstinence  on  bread  aud  water  for 
three  days  affect  your  bowels  in  auy  way  ?— Not  that 
I know  of,  sir. 

1267.  (-Dr.  Ginc.nhow.')  You  refused  to  clean  the 
privy  because  the  warder  asked  you  to  use  your 
own  pail  ? — Yes,  sh’. 

_ 1268.  Was  itneces-saiy  to  use  a pail  at  all?— No, 
sir,  it  was  not. 


1269.  There  is  a iiydnmt  to  the  privy,  is  there 
not  ?— Yes,  sir,  there  is  a hydrant  and  cock,  and  you 
could  flood  the  whole  privy  with  water  that  you  could 
SAviiu  in  if  you  wished. 

1270.  (Chairman^  Are  you  quite  sura  that  you 
were  told  to  use  a pail  ? — Yes,  sir  j tliat  was  what  I 
w’as  reported  for,  when  I wouldn’t  use  ray  own. 

1271.  (Dr.  Greenhow.')  Did  yon  ask  for  a pail  ?— 
I asked  him,  “ What  pail  am  I to  get  ? ” aud  says  he, 
“ The  pad  in  your  cell.”  Says  I,  “ Is  it  the  ono  I 
“ wash  myself  in  ? ” “ Yes,”  says  he.  Says,  I,  “ I 
“ won’t  do  it.” 


1272.  Y'ou  were  told  to  clean  out  the  privy,  and 
asked  the  wai'der  for  a pail  ? — What  he  told  me  was 
to  get  a bucket  and  cloth  and  wash  the  privy.  I said, 
“ What  bucket  will  I get  ? ” Says  he,  “ The  one  in 
“ your  cell."  Says  I,  “ I won’t  do  that.” 

1273.  (Chairman^  Was  the  bucket  simply  to  cai’ry 
water  ? — You  would  have  a floor  cloth,  and  then  you 
would  have  to  wash  up  the  privy. 

1274.  (Dr.  GreenIio%o.')  If  the  hydrant  flushes  it 
clean  you  do  not  need  a bucket  ? — There  is  a hydrant 
and  an  iron  affah-  under  it  with  holes  in  it,  that  you 
could  dip  a floor  cloth  in  and  wash  it  without  a 
bucket. 


1275.  Do  you  use  a backet  wbeu  you  wash  the 
privy  ? — In  No.  2 lauding  I used  to  use  a bucket. 

1276.  Y’ou  were  on  the  top  landing  then? I was 

not,  but  I was  on  the  bottom  landing  ; but  in  No.  2 
lauding  there  was  always  a bucket  kept  there. 

1277.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Can  you  tell  us  how  much 
water  you  drank  in  the  three  days  that  you  wei-e  on 
bread  and  water  diet  ? — I suppose  not  more  ♦i'on 
thi'se  pints  a day. 

1278.  Aud  you  were  more  thirsty  the  first  daythan 
the  second  ? — I used  to  be  tliirsty  all  the  time,  but 
the  warder  in  tho  cell  told  me  ’tis  better  not  to  drink 
much  water.  Says  be,  “ It  will  only  injure  yon.” 

1279.  You  think  that  you  drank  on  an  avei'age  only 
three  pints  in  the  day  ? — I don’t  think  I drhik  any 
more,  sir. 


260S8  n Tl'isoner  was  removed). 


K 


P.  iewneuj 
30  June  1870t 
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SnKUTES  OE  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  C03Ij,riSSI0N 


T.  M.  Bouse. 
10  June  1870. 


Thomas  Mattear  Rouse  examined. 


1280.  (Chah'inait.)  What  are  youi' medical  qualifi- 
cations ? — Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sm'seous, 
England. 

1281.  Is  that  your  full  legal  definition  ?— Tes. 

1282.  How  long  have  you  been  here  ? — ^Nearly  two 
years. 

1283.  Do  you  know  a man  named  I/eunon,  who  is 
confined  in  this  prison  ? — Yes,  sir. 

1284.  Will  you  state  wlien  your  attention  was  first 
called  to  him  or  wheu  he  first  made  any  application  to 
you  ? — The  14th  August  1869. 

1285.  Wliat  WAS  his  application  ? — He  was  com- 
plaining of  pain  in  the  head,  and  ordinaiy  catairh. 

1286.  Did  you  examine  him  medically  ? — ^Yes,  sir  ; 
and  admitted  him  into  hospital. 

1287-  How  long  did  he  stay  there  ? — Till  tlie  16th 
August. 

1288.  He  was  several  times  iu  and  out  of  the 
hospital,  was  he  not  ? — Yes,  sir  j five  times  he  has 
been  in  the  hospital. 

1289.  And  have  you,  ou  each  occasion  of  his 
being  there,  given  him  that  medical  care  and  atten- 
tion, and  admiuistei-ed  those  medicines  that  you 
thought  his  ease  required  ? — Yes,  sir. 

1290.  Has  he  ever  applied  fo  you  for  any  particular 

medicine,  which  you  have  refused  to  give  him  ? Not 

that  I am  aware  of,  sii-. 

1291.  Did  he  not  apply  to  you  at  one  time  for 
camphor  and  acid  ? — He  has  always  had  whatever  I 
considered  proper  to  give  him. 

1292.  Did  you  use  a stethoscope  in  examining  him  ? 
— 1 have  examined  him  with  my  ear. 

1293.  What  did  you  consider  hia  ailment? — I 
think  he  has  got  a tendency  to  phthisis.  He  has  had 
no  active  symptoms  of  phthisis  since  he  has  been 
under  my  care. 

1294.  Has  he  been,  in  opposition  to  any  objection 
by  you,  employed  in  any  work  which  he  has  been  un- 
suited for? — He  has  always  been  employed  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  medical  officer. 

1295.  And  you  have  had  no  reason  to  thinlc  that 
the  employment  would  be  injui'ious  to  him  ? — No,  sir. 

1296.  It  has  beeu  stated  that  at  the  stone  cutting 
the  dust  gets  into  tlie  mouth  of  the  persons  at  work, 
and  is  likely  to  be  injurious  to  them  ? — There  is  very 
little  dust  with  the  stone  here.  It  is  hard  granite,  and 
there  is  little  or  no  dust  with  it. 

1297.  It  has  been  stated  that  at  onetime  spectacles 
were  issued  to  the  men  here  while  at  woi-k,  to  protect 
them  from  the  dust ; has  tiiat  practice  been  discon- 
tinued ? — They  have  them  if  they  like  to  apply  foi- 
them. 

12.98.  They  are  not  served  out  ? — ^Not  as  a matter 
of  course.  I believe  some  of  them  objected  to  wear 
them. 

1299.  (Dr.  Lt/o?is.)  Are  you  iu  the  habit,  doctor, 
of  examining  the  convicts  here  with  a stethoscope 
when  they  present  themselves  to  you  if  they  com- 
plain of  their  chest  ? — If  they  complain  of  then’  chest, 
certainly,  sir. 

•1800.  What  is  your  reason  for  supposing  that  this 
man  is  predisposed  to  phthisis  ?— He  brought  it  in 
his  medical  history  when  he  was  received  into  this 
prison. 

1301.  But  has  anything  in  your  own  oBseiwation 
confirmed  you  in  that  opinion  ? — He  has  had  no 
active  symptoms  of  phthisis  since  he  has  been  nuder 
my  cai*e. 

1302.  Then  your  statement  is  in  reference  to  his 
medical  history?— The  medical  history  that  he 
brought  from  Millbank. 

1303.  Hiive  you  formed  any  opinion  from  youi’  own 
observation  ? — I thought  at  one  time  he  was  weak 
and  out  of  _ sorts  and  admitted  him  into  hospital.  He 
was  suffering  from  boils  at  the  time  and  appeared 
weak. 

1304.  Would  you  apt  think  it  your  duty  to  examine 
carefully,  stethoscopically,  a man  with  that  history  ?— 
He  would  be  examined  by  the  medical  officer  when  he 
came  under  his  charge. 


1305.  But  wheu  he  came  under  your  observation 
would  you  not  consider  it  your  duty  to  examine  him  ? 
— ^Not  unless  he  complained  of  bis  chest. 

1306.  Although  he  come  with  that  history  ? If  he 

complained  of  his  chest  I should  have  examined  him. 

1307.  How  long  had  you  him  in  the  hospital  on 
that  occasion  ? — 35  days. 

1308.  What  were  his  principal  symptoms  during 
that  time  ? — Mere  general  weakness  and  boils.  TJiere 
was  almost  an  epidemic  of  boils  at  the  time.  A 
great  number  of  prisoners  suffered  from  boils ; aiid  in 
fact  persons  all  through  the  country  I believe.  He 
was  admitted  into  hospital  ou  account  of  a boil  behind 
his  ear,  and  he  complained  of  weakness. 

1309.  He  was  at  other  times  also  in  hospital  ^ Yes 

sir.  ’ 

1310.  Did  he  make  any  complaint  of  his  chest  at 
any  time  ? — No  sir. 

1311.  None  at  all  ? — No  j 1 have  no  note  of  it  at 
all. 


deal  ?— No  sir.  There  is  no  record  of  that  at  all. 

1313.  He  has  stated  to  us  tlmt  he  spits  a •'ood 
deal  ?— -He  has  never  complained  to  me  of  it.  ° 

1314.  Have  you  no  recollection  as  to  whether  you 
examined  him  stethoscopically  or  not?— I have  no 
notes  of  it.  If  he  had  complained  of  Iris  chest  I should 
have  examined  it. 

1315.  You  have  no  cleai-  recollection  that  you 
examined  him  at  any  time  with  a stethoscope  ’—I 
cannot  call  it  to  memory,  sfr. 

1316.  If  he  has  a phthisical  tendency  as'his  medical 
history  states  he  has,  do  you  think  it  quite  safe  for 
him  to  be  working  in  a place  where  there  is  a certain 
amount  of  d^t  fiying  about  ?— I do  not  think  it  will 

f^Bink  it  is  sufficiently  finely 
divided  to  affect  him  at  all  there.  I have  visited  the 
stone  shed  on  various  occasions. 

1 ^^}J'  there  is  a good  deal,  and  we  saw 

that  his  boots  were  very  dusty  ?— The  dust  would  be 
on  the  b^ts,  because  any  dust  that  would  be  going 
would  fall  ou  bis  boots.  ° 

1318.  If  there  was  much  dust  do  rou  not  think  it 
uronld  be  rather  a risky  thing  for’  a man  with  a 
phthisical  predisposition  to  work  in  it  ?— -It  mivht 
tend  to  make  him  cough,  but  I do  not  think  there  is 
sufficient  to  hurt  him.  I do  uot  think  the  dust  is 
light  enough. 

1319.  If  you  had  any  apprehension  that  this 
phthisical  tendency  might  become  actuoDy  developed, 
would  you  recommend  his  removal  to  some  other- 
place  ? — Cei-tainly. 

1320.  .^d  it  is  within  yom-  function  to  do  that  ?— 
it  13  withm  my  function  and  power. 

^321.  To  recommend  him  for  removal? For 

removal,  if  I consider  that  this  climate  disagrees  with 
his  constitution. 

1822  Could  jou  define  tie  place  to  which  you 
wished  him  to  be  sent,  or  is  that  in  the  optioi  of 
Bomobod,  else  ?-No  au;.  I eonld  define  the  estab- 
liBhment  that  I wished  him  to  be  removed  to 

1323.  What  places  could  you  send  him  to  I 

Me  of'wijht™  in'  the 

1324.  Are  those  the  only  two  places  ?— Those  are 
the  two  best  places  for  sending  chest  cases. 

M25.  Do  yon  think  that  this  man  is  losing  weight? 

i ms'iioel  history  that  he  went 

^wn  to  ISolbs.  weight  on  one  occasion  ?— Yes,  he 

1327.  Washe  weighed?— He  was  weighed,  sir 

1328.  At  what  date  ?— It  was  at  the  time  of  his 
atiinissiOE  into  hospital  in  yepterabei  1869. 

j 9th  of  the  9th  month 

end  the  13th  of  the  10th  month.  On  the  16£h  of 
September  he  was  weighed,  sir. 
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1330.  On  that  occasion  lie  went  down  to  153  lbs.  ? 
— Yes,  be  bad  lost  19  lbs.  since  bis  reception. 

1331.  WLnt  interval  had  elapsed  then  r — Hu  was 
received  from  Millbank,  Decembei’  SO,  1868  ; lie  bad 
therefore  been  at  this  prison  about  nine  months. 

1332.  When  before  be  weighed  159  lbs.  had  he  been 
weighed  last  ? — He  was  weighed  on  reception,  and 
then  when  be  complained  of  being’ weak,  and  he  said 
himself  he  liad  lost  flesh,  be  wa.s  weighed  then.  That 
was  on  the  16tb  September. 

1333.  But  bad  he  not  been  w'cighed  bebveeu  bis 
admission  and  that  date  ?— Not  in  the  interval. 

1334.  Wbat  do  jon  attribute  bis  great  loss  of 
weight  to  ? — I suppose  the  confinement  in  prison  and 
the  consequent  loss  of  activity. 

1335.  Had  he  loss  of  appetite  to  your  knowledge  S' 
— Not  to  my  knowledge  ; he  did  not  complain  of  it. 

1336.  Was  there  any  iiTitability  about  his  consti- 
tution ? — Not  that  I nm  aware  of. 

1337.  Was  bis  pulse  quick?  — Not  that  I am 
aware  of. 

1338.  Did  you  examine  it  ? — Ob,  yes. 

1339.  Did  you  record  it  ? — It  is  not  recorded. 

1340.  Have  you  any  recollection  that  bis  pulse  was 
high  ? — I think  not.  If  it  was  I should  have  noted  it 
in  his  case  paper. 

1341.  You  know  that  that  is  a very  remarkable 
loss  of  weight  in  that  time  ? — It  is  a good  deal,  sir. 

1342.  For  what  time  ^vas  be  in  hospital  on  that 
occasion  ? — 35  days,  sir. 

1343.  How  soon  after  that  date  was  he  weighed 
again? — On  the  16tli  May. 

1344.  Of  this  year  ? — 1870,  yes. 


1345.  Was  he  not  weighed  in  the  inteiwal  ? — No. 

1346.  Have  you  any  r^ulav  period  for  weighing 
prisonei-s  ? — No  regular  period. 

1347.  How  do  they  come  to  be  wetybed;  is  it  a 
matter  of  curiosity  It  is  a matter  of  curiosity,  and 
for  our  own  satisfaction  in  the  medical  department. 

1348.  But  there  is  no  regular  period  ? — No  regular 
period,  except  on  reception  and  discliarge.  ^ 

1349.  Could  you  account  for  this  sort  of  epidemic 
of  boils? — No,  sii-;  you  cannot  account  for  them; 
they  wei'e  general  through  the  country. 

1350.  Do  you  think  there  was  anything  in  the 
]u-ison  diet  that  could  have  caused  it  ? — No,  I tbink 
not. 


1351.  Were  the  boils  numerous  on  tie  iierson  ? 

No,  he  had  one  or  two.  Ho  might  have  had  two  at 
the  time,  not  more.  A boil  on  admission  September 
16th,  and  a boil  on  another  adniissiou  19tli  October. 

1352.  Have  you  any  men  here  suffering  from  any 
form  of  skin  disease  ? — Yes,  sh\ 

1353.  Of  what  nature  ? — Skin  disease  called 
chloasma. 

1354.  A single  case  ? — No,  more  than  one. 

1355.  You  have  more  than  one  ? — Yes. 

1356.  How  many  ? — I have  two  under  treatment 


T.  lil.  Soutt. 
10  JaneI870. 


1357.  Have  you  any  other  formsof  skin  disease  ? — 
Not  that  I am  aware  of,  air. 

1358.  Is  it  possible  that  any  man  having  any  skin 
disea.se  could  be  put  into  a bath  in  which  other  persons 
bathe  ? — Not  the  same  bath,  sir. 

1359.  You  think  it  is  not  possible  ? — I do  not 
think  so. 


James  H.\nkah  examined. 


I860.  {Chairman).  You  are  a warder  in  this  prison  ? 
— Yes,  sir. 

1361.  Have  you  been  present  recently  to-day,  on 
the  occasion  when  the  prisoner  Patrick  Lennon  has 
beeu  weighed  ? — Yes,  sir.  I weighed  him  myself,  sir. 

1362.  What  does  his  weight  turn  out  to  be? 

1 40  lbs.,  sir.  * 

1363.  Was  he  weighed  in  his  clothes? — In  bis 
clothes,  without  hie  boots  and  cap. 

1364.  As  he  come  iu  here  ? — As  he  came  in,  sii’. 

1365.  Are  you  able  to  tell  ns  whether  on  former 
occasions  when  he  wms  weighed,  he.  had  his  boots  and 
cap  on  ? — His  boots  and  cap  were  always  removed. 

1366.  And  he  has  beeu  weighed  to-day  in  the  same 
state  and  the  same  clothes  ? — Yes,  sir. 


1367.  {Dr.  Lyons^  Do  you  remember  when  he  was 
weighed  on  the  9th  September  ? — No,  sir,  I was  not 
present  then. 

1368.  Wlio  weighed  him  then  ? — It  must  be  the 

principal  infli-mary  warder.  He  always  weighs  them  ’ 
on  reception.  ■ 

1369.  On  reception  where  ? — From  another  prison, 

sm.  , 

1370.  {Chairman.)  "Da  jQM  recollect,  the  occasion 
when  you  directed  Lennon  to  clean  the  privy  ? — Not 
me,  sir. 

1371.  Did  you  at  any  time  direct  Leunon  to  clean 
a privy  ? — No  sir.  { Jll.l7iess  hands  in  a memorandum 
of  Lennon’s  weight  andwithdraws.) 


Mr.  Rouse’s  examination  resumed. 


1372.  (Dr.  Lyo7is.)  You  obseiwe  that  he  lost  two 
pounds  in  weight  since- the  last  occasion? — Yes;  if 
he  was  weighed  iu  the  infirmary  with  his  shoes  on 
they  would  weigh  two  pounds. 

1373.  I was  asking  you  whether  it  was  possible 
that  any  person  suffering  from  disease  of  the  skin,  cn’ 
otherwise  objectionable  in  person,  could  bathe  in  the 
same  bath,  which  I believe  is  aU  the  same  water, 
although  there  are  separate  compai-tments,  with  other- 
persons  who  had  no  such  disease  ? — Not  of  my  own 
knowledge.  When  I have  seen  the  prisoners  bathing 
they  were  bathing  each  in  a separate  compartment  of 
the  bath. 

1374.  But  the  water  is  all  the  same,  is  it  not  ? — I 
believe  uot,  sir.  I am  not  aware  that  it  is  so. 

1375.  Do  you  exercise  any  supervision  over  the 
bath  ? — No,  sir  ; not  the  wasMng  bath. 

1376.  Are  there  separate  baths  in  the  inflnnai-y  ? — 
I have  a bath  in  the  infirmary ; yes. 

1377.  And  you  supervise  its  use  ? — Yes,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  the  care  of  the  principal  infirmary  wwder.  He 
sees  that  it  is  properly  administered. 

1378.  As  belonging  to  the  infirmary  it  is  subject  to 
your  supervision  ? — Yes. 

1379.  Is  it .consisteut  with  your  knowledge  that  at 
any  time  anything  objecriouable  has  taken  place  in  the 
bath  ?— Not  to  my  knowledge. 


1380.  Has  any  complaint  of  any  such  thing  ever 
reached  you? — None  whatever. 

1381.  Have  you  any  record  anywhere  that  would 
enable  you  to  state  accurately  to-morrow,  by  looking 
up  your  notes,  whether  you  at  an}-  time  examined  this 
man’s  chest  stethoscopically  ? — No,  sir ; these  are 
the  notes  I have,  and  I have  no  note  of  it  in  this 
paper.  If  I had  examined  him  stethoscopically  it 
would  have  beeu  on  what  we  call  the  “ Complainine: 
sick,”  when  we  go  round  in  the  morning  to  see  men 
that  want  to  see  the  medical  officer. 

1382.  {Dr.  Gree?iAoia.)  Where  were  you  educated  ? 
— St.  George’s  Hospital,  London. 

1383.  When  you  examine  a patient’s  chest  do  you 
always  use  a stethoscope  ? — Yes,  sir-. 

1384.  Always? — Yes,  sty. 

1385.  I ask  that,  because  I thought  you  might  make 
an  examination  without  it? — It  is  avery  rare  thing  to 
do.  If  I do  I put  my  ear  to  the  chest,  which  is  the 
same  thing  of  course. 

1386.  When  prisonei-s  come  here  from  another 
prison  and  bring  their  medical  history,  do  you  ex- 
amine the  prisoner  yourself  ? — Ye.s,  sir;  before  I put 
him  to  labour. 

1387.  In  doing  so  do  you  examine  the  chest? — If 
there  is  any  statement  of  the  chest. 

1388.  Not  otherwise  ?rrriN®l  otiifirwiie. . ■ ,j 
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MINDTES  OE  ETIDBNCB  TAKEN  BBPOBE  THE  COMMISSION 


T.  M.  J?cui€.  1389.  You  said  in  answer  to  Dr.  Lyons,  tliat  the 

^ prisoner  would  be  examined  by  the  medical  officer 

lOJuneiSfO-  .^y}lo  passed  him ; but  you  did  not  pass  Lennon  into 
this  prison  ? — ^No,  sir. 

1390.  Do  you  find  disease  of  the  lungs  common 
amongst  the  prisoners  here  ? — Yes,  sir ; very  common. 

1391.  Can  you  state  rouglily  the  proportion  that 
such  cases  bear  to  the  number  of  the  prisouers  ? — I 
cannot  tell.  There  are  a very  large  number. 

1392.  What  form  of  lung  disease  is  most  prsTolent  ? 
— Tubercular  disease. 

1393.  Have  you  much  pneumonia  here? — Very 
little. 

1394.  Clii’ouic  lung  disease  is  what  the  prisoners 
suffer  from  most  ? — ^Yes,  sir. 

1395.  Have  you  ohsen’ed  that  the  prisoners  wlio 


work  at  cutting  or  breaking  stones  suffer  more  from 
it  than  the  others? — No,  sir. 

1396.  You  have  not  observed  that? — I have  not 
obsci-ved  it,  sir. 

1397.  Do  you  take  any  regular  notes  of  cases  here  ? 
— ^Not  daily  notes,  sir ; except  patients  in  hospital. 

1398.  And  then  you  do  take  daily  notes  ? — Yes. 

1399.  And  those  notes  are  preserved  ? — Yes. 

1400.  Are  they  taken  in  book.s  or  on  paper  ? — On 
case  papers,  printed  for  the  purpose. 

1401.  The  medical  histories  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  us  are  alistracta  of  those  eases  ? — Yes,  air. 

1402.  But  the  cases  contain  more  details  ? — Yea, 

1403.  Would  yon  kindly  hand  me  one  of  those 
cases  ? — This  Ls  it,  sir.  {Hands  in  a doeunie7it.) 


H.  Me  Alien. 


Hamilton  McAllen,  principal  infirmaiy  waiJer,  examined. 


1404.  {Dr.  Lyo7is.')  Did  you  wmigh  the  prisonei-, 
Patrick  Lennon  ? — Yes,  sir. 

1405.  On  what  occasion? — In  September  I weighed 
him.  He  was  then  135  lbs.,  September  1869  ; and  on 
May  7th  I also  weighed  him,  and  he  was  142  lbs. 
That  is  with  his  prison  slippers  on — hospital  slippers 
on. 

1406.  {Dr.  Gree/ihoio^  Can  you  state  on  what 
day  in  September  you  weighed  him? — No  ; I don’t 
recollect  the  day,  sir. 

1407.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  When  you  weighed  him  in 
September  and  his  weight  was  found  to  be  135  lbs., 
had  he  the  hospital  slippers  on  ? — Yes,  sir  j on  both 
occasions. 

1408.  Was  be  in  hospital  dress  ? — In  hospital  dress. 

1409.  Is  there  any  diffei-ence  between  the  hospital 
di*ess  and  the  ordinary  prison  dre.ss  ? — The  coat  is 
something  longer  than  the  jacket. 


1410.  Is  there  any  difference  in  weight  ? — I never 
weighed  the  coat  against  the  jacket.  It  is  just  their 
own  clothes  they  wear  there,  the  ordinary  prison 
clothes,  except  that  the  coat  is  something  longer. 

1411.  Woidd  you  weigh  now  a coat  that  a patient 
uses  iu  hospital  and  one  of  the  ordinary  coats,  and  see 
what  the  diffei’ence  is  ? — Ye-s,  air. 

1412.  {Chairtnan.)  Do  I understand  you  to  say 
that  the  dress  worn  in  hospital  is  the  ordinary  prison 
dress? — It  is  the  ordinary  dress,  only  the  hospital 
coat  instead  of  the  ordiuaiy  jacket. 

1413.  {Dr.  Gree7ihow.)  Was  he  dressed  in  the 
hospital  dress  when  you  weighed  liiin  in  May  ? — Yes, 
on  both  occasions,  sir. 

1414.  Has  he  been  weighed  just  now  in  the  ordi- 
naiy  clothes  ? — ^In  the  same  clothes,  sir. 

1415.  Would  you  go  now  and  weigh  him  in  the 
hospital  dress  ? — Yes,  sir. 


(The  witness  withffi-ew.) 


T. 


Mr.  Rouse’s  examination  resumed. 


1416.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  You  have  not  noted  the 
state  of  Lennon’s  pulse  while  be  was  in  hospital  ? — I 
have  not  made  a note  of  it. 

1417.  And  you  have  not  noted  it  because  you  have 
not  found  anything  abnormal  iu  it  to  I’ecord  ? — No. 

1418.  That  is,  it  is  your  rule  to  note  positive  facts 
and  not  negative  ones  ? — ^Tes,  sir. 

1419.  You  do  not  attiibute  the  prevalence  of 
chronic  tubercular  disease  here  to  working  at  granite  ? 
— No  ; I attribute  it  to  their  being  sent  here  for  the 
benefit  of  their  health  from  other  prisons. 

1420.  You  think  then  that  the  men  come  here  with 
the  seeds  of  the  disorder  afreadyin  existence  ? — ^Yes. 

1421.  And  you  do  not  think  that  the  disease  is 
contracted  here  ? — Certainly  not, 

1422.  And  you  have  never  found  that  cutting 
granite  into  blocks  for  buildings  has  caused  disease  of 
file  lungs  ? — ^No,  sir. 

1423.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Could  you  put  in  a return 
against  to-motrow  of  the  number  of  persons  who  died 
within  the  last  year  of  tubercular  disease  here  ? — 
Yea, 

1424.  Have  you  made  mj  post  mortem  examina- 
tions of  those  cases  dying  of  phthisis  here? — ^Yes, 
sir. 

1425.  Have  you  found  extensive  tubercular  disease 
of  the  lungs  ? — ^Yes,  sir  ; very  far  advanced. 

1426.  Have  you  at  any.  time  found  traces  of  dust, 
like  deposits  in  the  bronchial  glands  or  in  any  portion 
of  the  pulmonary  apparatus  ? — No. 

1427.  Nothing  like  what  is  known  as  lapidary 
phthisis? — ^No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

1428.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  What  appeai-ances  have 
the  lungs  presented  in  those  cases  ? — Cases  of 
tubeinular  disease,  sir  ? 

1429.  Yes.  In  those  cases  were  the  lungs  con- 
tracted, or  were  there  cavities  in  them  ? — There'were 
cavities  containing  purulent  matter. 

1480.  Were  those  cavities  in  the  apices  or  the 


bases  of  the  lungs  ? — In  cases  of  death  they  were 
nearly  all  over  the  lungs. 

1431.  Was  the  luug  tissue  between  those  cavities 
very  much  disorganized  ? — 1 did  not  notice  that 
particularly. 

1432.  Was  the  lung  tissue  of  aveiy  dark  colour  ? — 
No,  sir  5 the  oiffinaiy  colour. 

1433.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Are  there  any  persons  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  chronic  syphilis  here? — A few, 
sir. 

1434.  There  are  a few  ? — ^Yos,  sir. 

1435.  If  those  persons  go  into  the  bath,  would  any 
special  precautions  be  taken  to  prevent  them  from 
bathing  in  the  same  ‘^bathing  apparatus,”  I shall  call 
it,  for  I do  not  know  the  exact  construction  of  it  yet  ? 
— They  would  go  into  the  usual  baths,  sir ; botnoue  of 
them  have  primary  syphilis  about  them. 

1436.  Have  they  syphilitic  eruptions  ou  the  body  ? 
— There  may  be  one  or  two  witii  syphilitic  eruptions, 
but  I do  not  know  of  any  at  the  present  moment. 

1437.  Would  they  not  be  separated  from  the  others 
in  using  the  bath  at  the  same  time  ? — There  would  he 
a pai'titioiL 

1438.  We  are  informed  that  though  a pai-tition 
divides  the  persons  of  the  men,  the  water  is  all  the 
same  ? — I was  not  aware  of  that,  sir. 

1439.  We  shall  examine  the  baths  to  ascertain. 
You  appear  not  to  be  aware  of  it  ? — I am  not  aware 
of  it, 

1440.  You  have  never  examined  the  bath  ? — Not 
particularly. 

1441.  {Mr.DeVere.)  As  a matter  of  fact  do  persons 

with  syphilitic  eruptions  bathe  in  those  baths  ? Oh, 

all  persons  bathe  in  those  baths. 

1442.  Is  there  any  prescribed  time  for  persons  to 
batlie  or  to  remain  in  the  bath  ? — They  are  not  under 
my  superintendence. 

1443.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Is  it  your  experience  that 
persons  coining  here  with  tubercular  tendency  are 
hastened  towards  a fatal  issue  by  the  climate  here, 
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oi*  tliat  tlie  disease  is  vetai-ded  ; or  do  you  think  that 
there  is  any  effect  whatsoever  ? — I think  in  a really 
genuine  case  of  tubercular  disease  it  is  beneficial  to 
them  as  a rule. 

1444.  And  liavc  those  that  have  died  liere  come 
in  the  latter  stage  of  tubercular  disease  ? — They 
probably  have  been  in  the  latter  stage. 

1445.  IfajMitient  came  here  mth  marked  tuber- 
culosis, what  would  you  do  with  him.  Would  you 
have  the  power  to  send  him  elsewhere? — Yes,  if  I 
thought  the  climate  did  not  agree  with  him.  If  itwas 
proved  that  it  did  not  after  a time,  he  would  be 
removed  to  another  station. 

1446.  Is  it  any  part  of  yo»iv  duty  to  supervise  the 
baths  ? — No  sir  ; I am  not  aware  that  it  is. 

1447.  Or  to  inspect  the  food  ? — I inspect  the  food 
at  various  times.  I inspect  the  food  in  the  kitchen 
when  it  is  being  prepared,  and  I test  the  meat  at  the 
stores  on  its  reception  here  from  the  contractor. 

1448.  Do  you  inspect  the  diets  when  they  aro 
served  out? — Not  when  they  are  seiwed  out. 

1449.  Ai-e  you  aware  of  any  complaints  made 
respecting  the  diet  ? — No,  sir,  very  rarely  ; the  diets 
on  the  whole  are  very  good. 

1450.  But  have  no  complaints  been  made  ? — On  one 
or  two  occasions  they  complained  about  the  potatoes, 
but  that  was  accounted  for  by  one  batch  being  not 
very  good,  and  they  were  condemned  at  once. 

1451.  (Dr,  Green/iow.)  I see  by  this  book,  Mr. 
House,  that  on  various  occasions  Panicle  Lennon  has 


complained  to  the  governor  with  regard  to  his  medical  House, 

treatment.  On  the  21st  January  1869  lie  complained  r^~‘afn 
that  he  got  no  medical  treatment  ; on  the  24th  10  Jane  1870. 
Februaiy  1869  be  complained  that  he  could  not  do 
his  work.  Tliese  complaints  arc  referred  to  tlie 
medical  officer  for  his  i-ei>ort ; I ivant  to  know  iu  wbat 
form  those  reports  are  made  ? — Tiie  medical  oflieer 
would  answer  the  report  iu  the  same  hook. 

1452.  But  I find  no  such  reports  in  the  book? — 

That  is  the  medical  officer’s  fault  then,  and  not  mine. 

1453.  Here  .again  I find  on  the  9th  of  Mai’ch  1870: 

“ I have  been  complaining  ever  since  I came  here  that 
the  doctors  will  not  physic  me,  will  you  ? ” To  which 
the  governor  replies,  “ No,  certainly  not,”  and  minutes 
it  for  the  inedic.al  officer’s  perusal.  Did  you  see  that? 

— I was  not  in  charge  then,  sir.  I do  not  think  I was 
iu  charge  then.  If  I did  answer  the  report  it  w’ould 
be  on  the  back. 

1454.  What  I wish  to  ascertain  is,  wiiether  or  not 
tliose  reports  are  made  in  writing  when  they  are  ctdled 
for  in  thi.s  manner  in  the  governor’s  book?  — The 
medical  officer  would  either  report  it  on  the  page 
against  it  in  the  governor’s  book,  or  he  would  write  a 
report. 

1455.  Would  you  show  me  hei’O  any  of  those 
reports  ? — That  is  not  the  hook,  sir.  I will  send 
for  it ; it  is  called  the  Governor’s  Medical  Refereuce 
Book.  There  ai-e  two  hooks,  one  called  “ Governor’s 
Application  Book,”  the  other  called  “ Governor’s 
Medical  Reference  Book.” 


McAllen  recalled. 


1456.  Have  you  weighed  the  prisoner 
Patrick  Lennon  in  his  hospital  dress  ? — Yes,  sir. 

1457.  Are  you  prepared  to  baud  in  a ).>apei’  stating 
what  his  weight  is  ? — Yc-s,  here  it  is,  sir  (/lands  in  a 
paper). 

1458.  Have  you  weighed  a coat  against  a jacket  ? 
— The  difference  between  the  jaelcet  and  coat  and 
trousers  is  2 lbs.,  sir;  it  is  just  exactly  as  when  I 
weighed  him  last. 

1459.  You  weighed  him  just  now  ?— Yes,  sir. 


1460.  And  yon  found  his  weight  to  he  142  lbs.  ? — 
142  lbs.,  the  same  as  the  last  weighing. 

1461.  The  last  time  was  May  1870,  and  he  weighed 
then  142  lbs.  ? — Yes,  sir. 

1462.  (Dr.  Li/o/is.)  How  did  he  weigh  only  140 
lbs.  to-d.ay  ? — There  is  a difference  between  the 
hospital  sUppers  and  coat. 

1463.  Then  he  is  exactly  the  same  weight  ? — 
Exactly  the  same,  sir. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


B,  McAllen, 


Mr.  Rouse’s  examination  resumed. 


1464.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  You  made  a report  on  the 
19th  February,  and  on  the  26th  February  thei'e  is  no 
report.  Were  you  on  duty  on  the  26th  as  well  as  the 
19th  ? — I do  not  remember  that,  sir.  I fiud  on  refer- 
ence that  the  medical  officer  was  iu  charge  on  both 
dates ; it  was  therefore  his  duty  to  answer  the  reports. 

1465.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  Mr.  Rouse,  can  you  state  the 
annual  percentage  of  those  persons  on  full  work  whose 
health  breaks  down  ? — I cannot  say,  sir;  there  ore  so 
few  men  who  are  in  full  health  here.  They  are  more 
or  less  enfeebled  here. 

1466.  I did  not  say  in  full  health  ; I said  on  full 
work  ? — I cannot  say ; tliere  are  no  statistics  of  it. 

1467.  Can  you  say  the  proportion  of  those  who 
break  down  on  full  work  is  larger  amongst  the  edu- 
cated men  than  it  is  amongst  those  who  have  come  in 
fn>m  the  labouring  class  ? — cannot  say  that  it  does, 
sir;  not  to  my  knowledge.  Wo  have  no  statistics  of 
that  sort. 

1468.  Can  you  state,  fi'om  your  own  observation, 
whether  the  full  work  bears  harder  on  the  health  of  the 
educated  man  than  on  that  of  the  labouring  man  ? — 
Not  that  I know  of. 

1469.  (Chairman,)  Do  you  produce  the  governor’s 
medical  reference  hook  ? — Yes. 

1470.  That  hook  contains  certain  entries  applicable 
to  the  case  of  Patrick  Lennon  ?— Yes. 

1471.  The  reports  contained  in  that  hook  would  he 
those  which  would  be  applicable  lo  cases  as  cited 
here,  in  which  reference  was  made  to  the  medical 
officer  ? — Yes,  sir. 

1472.  (Mr,  Brodrich.)  Do  prisoners,  as  a rule, 
gain  or  lose  in  weight  ? — That  is  a difficult  point  to 


decide.  I really  do  not  kuow.  I should  say  as  a 
rule  they  lose  ; I should  say  so. 

1473.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  800  and  odd 
prisoners  now  here  had  been  weighed  on  entrance 
aud  were  weighed  now,  that  they  would  be  found  to 
have  lost  rather  than  gained? — I thiuk  they  would, 
air ; it  is  alwa.y8  done.  I really  don’t  know  the 
statistics  of  it.  They  are  always  weighed  on  recep- 
tion and  discharge.  Sometimes  they  gain  and  some- 
times they  lose.  It  depends,  I think,  as  to  whether 
they  have  to  do  much  punishment ; of  course  they  do 
not  gain  much  weight  in  punishment. 

1474.  Do  vou  consider  the  dietary  sufficient  to 
maintain  their  strength? — I thiuk  so;  I think  it 
quite  sufficient. 

1475.  We  find  iu  the  dietary  a certain  number  of 
ounces  of  meat.  Is  the  meat  that  is  given  to  each 
man  weighed  before  or  after  cooking  ?— Jt  is  weighed 
both  before  and  after  cooking. 

1476.  Do  you  thiuk  it  is  weighed  before  cooking,  or 
that  the  weight  given  is  the  weight  of  the  cooked 
meat? — It  is  in  the  standing  order,  sir  (refers  to 
standing  orders).  The  weight  specified  in  the  diet 
tables  is  the  quantity  actueDy  issued  to  each  prisoner 
after  it  is  cookedana  freed  from  hone.  Each  prisoner, 
therefore,  on  meat  days  receives  ooz.  of  cooked  meat 
exclusive  of  bone,  in  addition  to  bread,  vegetables,  &c. 

1477.  Do  you  know  how  it  is  with  regard  to  the 

ordinary  diet  ?— I will  look  at  it.  It  is  not  specially 
stated  here,  but  it  would  be  if  it  was  done  for  the 
infii'maiy  in  the  raw  state  ; it  would  be  done  so  for 
the  prison  diet.  ‘ 

1478.  Y'ou  believe  that  to  be  the  fact  ?— I believe 
that  to  be  the  fact  - 

E 8 
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r.  il/.  Hntist. 
10  Jubc187C, 


1-179,  You  spoke  of  boils  baviug  been  very  pve- 
valent  at  one  time ; do  you  nttribute  tbat  to  anything 
in  the  prison  diet  ? — Not  at  all  ; they  wore  amongst 
persons  outside  and  were  not  confined  to  the  prison. 

1480.  Are  worms  pi'eyaleut  amongst  the  prisoners  ? 
— They  are  prevalent,  but  not  more  than  is  the  case 
amongst  persons  of  their  class  generally. 

1481.  {Dr.  Li/ons.)  What  worms  are  they? — 
Thread  worms — ascarides. 

1482.  (Jfj-.  Brodrick.)  You  do  not  attribute  it  to 
anything  in  the  prison  diet ; for  instance,  the  use  of 
oatmeal? — I do  not. 

1483.  Is  the  clothing  of  the  prisoners  the  same  in 
smnmer  and  in  winter  ? — Yes,  I believe  it  is. 

1484.  Do  you  consider  it  sufficient  for  the  winter  ? 
— I think  they  have  the  option  of  wearing  a smock  in 
the  winter.  They  do  not  go  out  in  the  smock,  I 
think,  in  the  summer.  • 

1485.  Is  the  smock  in  addition  to  the  jacket  that 
we  saw  ? — Yes,  sir  ; in  addition  to  the  jacket. 

1486.  Wliat  opportunitj- has  a prisoner  of  seeing 

you  ; how  does  he  make  application  to  see  you  ? He 

puts  hi.s  name  down  in  the  morning,  after  the  roil  is 
taken. 

1487.  It  would  never  happen,  I suppose,  that  you 
saw  a prisoner  without  hia  having  applied  to  you  ?— 
No,  .sir  j unless  in  ctise  of  an  accident  or  an}’thiug  of 
that  sort,  when  it  would  be  the  duty  of  tlie  warder  in 
charge  to  bring  him  up. 

1488.  {Dr.  Gremliow.)  Do  you  not  periodically 
inspect  the  prisoners  ?~Oh,  we  inspect  them  every 
month.  As  we  go  through  we  inspect  the  gangs,  for 
the  purpose  of  drafting  the  able-bodied  men  to  the 
public  works. 

1489.  Is  there  bo  periodical  medical  inspection  of 
the  prisoners  ? — ^Eveiy  mouth  there  is  an  inspection  of 
the  gangs. 

1490.  They  are  inspected  in  gangs  ? — Yea. 

1491.  Where  are  they  inspected  ? — In  the  prison. 

1492.  In  what  part  of  the  prison  ?— In  what  they 
call  the  octagon  passage. 

1493.  Is  there  plenty  of  light  there  ?— Plcnf)-. 

1494.  Are  they  drawn  up  in  a line,  cr  liow  .“vre 
tlmy  placed  ? — They  are  stripped  one  at  a time. 

1495.  And  yon  c-xamine  each  prisoner  .^ejiarately  ? 
— Yes  i thi.s  is  a monthly  inspection ; but  they  are 
also  iaspecteil  every  week  j every  man  is  seen  every 
week. 

1496.  Every  man  is  seen  weekly  by  the  doctor  ? 

By  the  doctor. 

149/.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  describe  the 
manner  of  makbg  the  iuspectiou  ?— It  is  a weekly  in- 
spection, and  it  takes  place  every  Sunday  moniiuo-. 
When  the  men  arc  drtimi  up  on  par.ade,  before  goiu'g 
to  the  chapel,  the  medical  officcu'  passes  down  the 
ranks  and  sees  each  person  as  he  passes. 

1498.  Have  you  been  in  the  army  ?— No,  sir. 

1499.  (3Ir.  Brodi'ick.)  Are  they  then  stripped? — 
No,  sir ; they  su-e  ready  to  be  marched  off  to  chapel. 

15(W.  In  such  a case  if  you  observed  a man  looking 
very  ill  should  you  question  him  ? — Certainly. 

1501.  I presume  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
medical  iuspectiou  of  convict  prisons — mean  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a convict  prison  being 
visited  by  an  inspector  from  without  ? — ^Not  that  I am 
aware  of. 

1502.  Practically,  are  you  absolute  with  regard  to 

the  medical  superintendence  of  the  prisoners  ? When 

I am  in  charge,  sir. 

1503.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  Did  Mr.  Perry,  the  inspec- 
tor, sever  come  to  this  prison  since  you  have  been 
here  ?~I  never  saw  him. 

1504.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  report 
Lennon  for  insolence  to  you?— Yes  sir;  he  spoke 
very  disrespectfully  to  me  on  one  occasion. 

1505.  What  took  place  on  that  occasion  ?— As  fai- 
aa  I can  recollect  he  had  his  name  down  to  see  me 
and  on  his  cell  door  being  opened  when!  visited  him 
he  refused  to  see  me,  and  stated  that  he  had  not  put 
his  name  down  to  see  me.  I said  that  he  had  put  his 


name  down,  and  he  spoke  in  a veiy  excited  and  dis- 
respectful manner  contradicting  me,  and  said  that  he 
had  done  nothing  of  the  sort.  I reported  him,  there- 
fore for  insolence. 

1506.  Have  you  had  to  complain  of  any  insolence 
fi-oin  him  on  any  other  occasion  ? — No,  not  the  re- 
motest. 

1507.  H.as  he  ever  shown,  to  the  best  of  your  judg- 
ment, any  tendency  to  sham  or  scheme  ? — I tliink  not. 
He  has  never  schemed  to  me,  sir. 

1508.  (J/r.  De  Vere.)  Ai-e  you  aware  what  punish- 
ment he  got  for  that  insolence  ? — I am  not  nwm-e. 
The  governor  would  hare  the  record. 

1509.  I believe  tbat  the  ordinaiy  medical  staff  of 

this  prison  consists  of  two  medical  men  ? Yes. 

1510.  You  are  the  assistant? — I am  the  assistant 
surgeon.  • 

1511.  Are  you  now  exercising  all  the  duties  of  the 
head  medical  man? — Yes,  sir. 

1512.  For  how  long  have  you  been  doing  so  ? — For 
two  months,  sir  ; since  the  transfer  of  the  medical 
officer  to  Wbking. 

1513.  Can  you  tell  me  iu  whoni'the  appointment 
of  the  medical  officer  vests  ?— With  the  directors  I 
believe,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Home  Seci-e- 
tary. 

1514.  Do  they  appoint  on  a competitive  exfiiuina- 
tion  of  nuy  kind  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of,  air. 

1515.  {Dr.  Gree»?ioic.)  You  passed  through  no 
examination,  I suppose  ? — I had  no  examination,  sir, 
but  sent  in  testimonials  and  certificates  as  to  my 
qualifications  for  the  appointment. 

1516.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in 
cities  paved  with  granite  the  dust  is  found  to  be 
peculiarly  hurtful  to  the  eyes  ?— I do  not  think  it  is 
any  worse  than  the  ordinary  dust.  Dust  is  always 
most  irritable  to  the  eyes. 

1517.  Is  not  the  dust  of  granite  much  more  flinty, 
and  angular,  and  of  a sharper  nature  tluiu  the  dust  of 
a softer  species  of  stone  ?— Well,  I do  not  know  what 
the  technical  term  is;  there  is  a small  black  sort  of 
metallic  speck  in  it ; they  would  be  shaiper,  but  they 
would  not  fly  so  much  as  they  are  not  so  light.  TIjeir 
own  weight  would  not  allow  them  to  fly  like  the 
the  ordinary  light  stone  dost. 

1518.  {Dr.  Lt/nii$.)  Do  yon  mean  the  mica? I 

believe  it  is  mica,  a little  black  variety. 

1519.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  If  it  is  the  fact  that  the  dust 
of  a granite  paved  city  is  peculiaidy  hurtful  to  the 
eyes,  would  that  not  show  that  it  was  peculiarly 
liable  to  fly  about  in  the  air That  is  because  it  is 
submitted  to  a process  of  pulverization,  I should  say, 
by  the  traffic  of  the  city. 

1520.  Would  you  say  that  dust  which  would  be 
peculiarly  irritating  to  the  eye  would  be  also  peculiarly 
injurious  to  the  lungs  or  to  the  bronchial  tubes  ?— I 
do  not  know  that  it  would  be  peculiarly  so ; dust  is 
always  irritating  to  any  surface. 

1521.  But  I think  you  stated  some  time  ago,  that 
from  the  nature  of  the  stone  here,  the  stone  breaking 
or  the.  stone  cutting  would  not  be  so  injurious  to  the 

labourer  as  if  he  was  employed  on  a softer  stone  ? 

Yes,  so  I did. 

1522.  The  object  of  my  examination  now  is  to 

ask  you  whether  there  is  not  in  the  dust  of  granite  a 
dust  which  18  peculiarly  injurious  and  irritating  to 
all  the  internal  organs  ?— Not  that  I am  aware  of,  sir  • 
not  to  my  knowledge.  ’ 

1523.  {Dr.  Li/ons.)  At  the  time  that  Lennon  was 
so  low  in  weight,  I find  the  entry  in  the  medical 
officer  5 report  that  he  was  looking  so  very  ill  that  he 
did  not  undertake  to  pronounce  on  his  fitness  until  a 
furtbev  examination  should  have  been  made.  May  I 
ask,  were  you  the  medical  officer  who  made  the  report 
at  that  time  ?— No,  air,  I was  not. 

If  24.  Had  you  any  charge  of  him  about  that  period 
at  all  ?— I should  say  I had  if  he  put  his  name  down 
in  what  we  call  the  " casual  sick  list.”  I should  see 
him  in  hia  cell,  and  • if  I thought  him  not  able  to  do 
his  work  I should  admit  him  to  hospital  as  I should 
any  man.  - , 
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1525.  "Was  he,  as  a matter  of  fact,  in  hospital  at  the 
time  ? — He  wna,  sir. 

1526.  Was  it  youi-  duty  to  examine  him  medically, 
stethoscopically  or  otherwise,  at  the  time  that  lie  is 
reported  to  hare  been  looking  sick,  aud  if  so,  whnt 
was  his  ailment? — No,  sir ; Ido  not  kuotr  that  it  was. 

1527.  Then  it  must  have  been  Dr.  Asldiam? — 1 
presume  so.  If  he  complained  of  his  chest  and  his 
name  vvas  do-wn  in  the  casual  sick  list,  I should  have 
examined  his  chest  uudoubtedly,  if  he  complnined  of 
it:  and  if  he  had  any  acute  or  active  83miptons  he 
would  have  been  sent  into  hospital  immediately. 

1528.  But  with  a man  looking  very  sick  as  .he  is 
reported  to  have  been,  and  ha-viug  lost  weight  so  very 
much,  do  you  not  think  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  examine  him  stethoscopically  ? — I think  pi-obably 
he  was.  There  is  no  note  of  it.  He  probably  was 
examined  at  that  time  in  his  cheat.  He  probably  was 
examined  by  his  chest. 

1529.  Then  you  would  refer  us  to  Dr.  Askhani  for 
ft  report  of  his  actual  state  at  the  time  ? — I think  so, 
sir-  ; if  that  was  the  time  he  was  admitted  into 
hospital  it  -vrill  be  on  this  paper. 

1530.  Was  this  medicine  entered  September  9tb, 
ordered  by  you  ?— It  was  ordered  by  me  subject  to 
the  medical  officer’s  approval. 

1531.  It  was  ordei'ed  by  you  ou  September  9th  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

1532.  And  you  report  here,  “ There  is  a boil  behind 
the  ear;  seems  very  weak.”  Whnt  did  you  order 
for  him  on  that  day  ? — Linseerd  poultice  to  the  part 
affected;  on  the  9th  linseed  poultice.  With  regard  to 
the  boil,  ou  the  10th  the  boil  was  punctured  j on  the 
11th  there  was  a little  dischai'ge  ; -wnter  dressing 
instead  of  poultices  ; nndthelltli  also  cod-liver  oil 
twice  a day. 

1533.  Why  did  you  order  the  co<l-liver  oil  ? — 
Because  he  was  weak.  Ho  coiuplaiued  of  -weakness  at 
the  time. 

1534.  I find  that  you  ordered  cod-liver  oil  on  that 
date.  What  led  you  to  prescribe  cod-liver  oil  for 
him  ? — On  account  of  his  debility. 

1535.  Had  you  any  suspicion  that  there  was  a 
tendency  to  develope  the  tubei'ctdous  diathesis  which 
existed  in  his  constitutiou  ? — That  statement  was  in 
the  medical  history  when  he  was  received. 

1536.  But  at  the  particular  time  when  you  oniered 
cod-liver  oil  for  him,  had  you  any  suspicion  in  your 
mind  that  there  was  a tendency  to  activity,  in  the 
latent  tuberculosis  referred  to  in  his  medical  histoi’y  ? 
— No  j I had  no  notion  of  that  at  the  time  or  I should 
have  noted  it. 

1537.  Reporting  him  there  as  looking  very  wei:k, 
and  finding  by  having  him  weighed  that  his  weight 

The  witnei 


bad  reduced  very  considerably,  did  von  consider  it 
necessary  to  exumme  him  stethoseopicaliy  ?—  I have 
no  record  of  it,  but  I have  no  doubt  I did. 

1538.  You  think  you  did  ?— I tliiuk  I did,  sir. 

1539.  Is  it  your  habit  to  record  on  th:itpa\>er  every 
instance  in  which  you  examine  a patient  with  the 
stethoscope? — No,  sis. 

1640.  What  else  was  ordered  for  him  .at  that  period 
besides  cod-liver  oil  ’—Merely  full  infirmary  diet. 

1541.  Is  it  in  your  province  to  order  wine  if  it  be 
required  by  the  state  a patient  is  iu  ?— If  required 
yes. 

1542.  Was  any  wine  ordevedfor  him  ? None. 

L543.  You  tlid  not  think  it  required?— No. 

1544.  (Dr.  Greenhow.)  When  you  found  a mau 
losing  weight  you  woidd  uatundly  couclude  that  he 

Lad  some  serious  disease,  would  you  not  ? Some  men 

will  lose  -weight  without  organic' disease.  You  cannot 
state  as  a fact  because  a man  loses  weight  tliat  he  has 
got  some  organic  disease. 

1545.  But  wheu  you  found  that  a man  had  lost 

19  lbs.  of  his  weight  in  less  than  a year,  would  you  not 
infer  that  there  was  some  disease  going  on  ?— Well 
I do  not  know  that  I should.  ’ 

1546.  Would  you  not  look  for  kidney  disease  or  some 

other  cause  to  account  for  the  waste  going  ou'  ? Not 

unless  he  complained  of  any  local  cause. 

1547.  In  the  cose  of  a man  having  boils  as  Lennon 
had,  and  who  had  lost  weight  to  the  extent  th.at  he 
had,  would  you  not  have  suspected  some  disease,  such 
as  diabetes  ; would  you  not  li.ave  exiuniued  the  urine  ? 
— Not  unless  he  complained  of  his  water. 

1548.  Then  unless  a mau  complained  of  his  water 
or  of  his  chest,  you  would  not  be  disposed  to  examine 
his  water-  o>-  his  chest  ? — I would  not,  sir. 

1549.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  For  what  length  of  time  was 
he  continued  on  cod-tiver  oil  ?— Duiing  his  stay  iu 
hospital,  that  wa.s  35  days. 

1550.  Did  he  get  no  other  medicines  of  any  kind  ? 
Merely  opening  medicine,  and  he  had  a liuiment  than 
we  give  for  chilblains. 

1551.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  What  is  the  composition  of 
that  liniment  ? — ^I  order  soap  liniment  of  the  Pliar- 
macoposia,  together  with  tincture  of  opium  and 
iodide  of  potassium. 

1552.  {Dr.  Lyo7>s.)  Are  chilblains  very  cominou 
here  ? — Yes,  very  common  in  the  winter. 

1553.  Have  you  auy  objection  to  pm  those  papers 
in  ?— No  sii',  none  whatever.  X can  give  a copy  of 
them. 

1554.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  hand  iu  a certi- 
fied copy  of  this  paper  {the  “ case  paper  ” of 
Pairick  Lennoni?)  ? — Yea,  sir. 

i withdrew. 


'P-  M.  Roust. 
10  Juneiero. 


The  Chaii-man  here  left,  and  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Hon.  Brodrick. 


John  Brown  Holjies  examined. 


1555.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Are  you  n warder  of  this 
prison  ? — Warder  no-w,  sir. 

1556.  Do  you  know  the  prisoner  Patrick  Lennon  ? 
—Perfectly  well,  sir. 

1557.  Do  you  remember  his  being  one  of  a party 
under  your  charge  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  ?— I 
do,  sir. 

1558.  Do  you  remembw  ordering  him  to  wheel  ft 
barrow  of  gravel  ? — I do,  sh-. 

1559.  What  sort  of  a barrow  was  it  ? — 'Why  it  was 
not  exactly  a wheelbarrow,  sir,  but  it  -was  a ban-ow 
■which  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  a box  to  go  on  the 
top  of  this  baiTow.  He  was  employed  in  the  stone- 
breaking  shed,  where  they  break  the  stone  very  gmn.H, 
and  they  aa-e  iheaShi-ed  eveiy  afternoon.  This  was  a 
small  hox  which  fits  on  this  barrow;  aud  him  of 
course  beiiig  about  the  ablest  man  between  30  I had, 
I called  hini  to  wheel  this  bm-ow. 

_ 1560.  Was  ttofi  -b^dw,' heavier  than  usual  ? — No, 
sir,  it  was'  not.  The  k’aide  barrow  has  been  there  for 
a long  time  j in  fact  it  has  been  there  before  I came 


to  the  prison,  and  I have  been  there  going  ou  four 
years. 

1561.  Did  it  take  two  meu  or  oue  mau  to  lift  it? 

One  man  wheels  it  always,  su-. 

1562.  Then  it  was  a wheelbarrow  with  two 
handles  ? — Yes,  sir. 

1568.  And  was  it  what  a man  might  fairly  wheel  ? 
— ^Yes,  sir. 

1564.  What  ;^8sed  on  that  occasion.  Did  he 
refi-ise  to  wheel  it,  or  what  took  place  ? — He  refused 
to  wheel  it  when  I ordered  him,  sir.  He  said  “ No.” 

1565.  And  what  did  you  then  do  ? — I reported  him, 
sir. 

1666.  When  he  refused  to  wheel  it,  did  he  give  any 
reason  for  refusing  ? — Why  he  complained  something 
about  that  he  wasn’t  able ; but  of  course  I kuowed 
nothing  respecting  that,  sir.  I took  him  just  by  his 
general  appearance. 

1567.  What  reply  did  you  make  when  he  refused? 
— ^I  ordered  him  of  course  to  obey  my  oi-der  by  wheel- 
ing this  barrow ; he  distinctly  refused  to  do  it 
E 4 


J.  R.  Bolntr 
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•7.  .B.  Holniis.  3 56S.  Did  lie  do  it  ? — No,  sir } lie  clidu’l  obey  my 
_ order. 

JO  Jane  1670.  1569.  Aud  upon  that  wlint  further  litippeiied  ? — I 

reported  him  for  it,  sir.  That  was  all  what  passed. 

Io70.  But  did  you  -make  use  of  any  language  to 
him? — ^NOjSir;  no  language  to  my  knowledge,  only 
just  respecting  my  duties,  by  ordering  him  to  wheel 
this  barrow  which  he  refused. 

1571.  Did  you  use  any  thimt  to  him  ? — No,  sir. 

1572.  Or  any  abusive  language?  — No,  sir.  T 
spoke  to  him  in  a respectful  ninr.iier  and  ordered  him 
to  do  his  woi'k. 

1573.  Did  }’ou  not  lose  your  temper  when  he 
refused  ? — 1 did  not,  sir. 

1574.  {Di\  Green/iow.)  Ilad  3'ou  asked  any  man  to 
move  the  baiTow  before  you  asked  Lennon  to  do  it  ? — 
No,  sir, 

1575.  Two  men  had  not  previously  tried  njid  been 
unable  to  move  it  ? — No,  sir. 

1576.  And  when  Letmon  refused  did  some  other 
prisoner  more  it  ? — No,  sir. 

1577.  Did  j'on  tell  some  one  else  to  move  it  ? — I 
did,  sir. 

1578.  And  that  other  person  (lid  move  it? — Yes, 

1579.  (Dr.  Li/ons.)  Why  did  you  select  Leunon  aud 
ask  him  to  mo\'e  the  barrow  ? — Because  he  looked  the 
most  ablest  and  strongest  man  of  the  party  I bad  there, 
sir.  I must  give  you  to  mulerstand  sir  that  this  is  an 
invalid  party  which  I had  there,  crippl<js,  some  lost 
the  use  of  three  fingers,  some  lost  the  use  of  their 
arms,  aud  some  is  crippled  in  their  legs.  This  m.an 
l>eing  the  stoutest  and  most  ablest  amongst  the  lot,  of 
course  I asked  him  to  do  this. 

1580.  (Jlr.  Brodrich.)  Would  you  have  any  diffi- 
culty in  moving  it  yourself  had  it  been  your  duty  to 
do  so  ? — Certainly  not,  sir  j it  wasn’t  so  heavy. 

1581.  (Dr.  Lyom.')  Then  you  bad  no  reason  to 
select  him,  but  that  you  thought  him  the  strongest  ? — 
Ceilainly  not,  sir. 

1582.  How'manymea  had  you  at  tiie  time? — ^About 
25  or  30. 

1583.  How  many  of  these  were  weak  or  crippled  ? 
—I  suppose  I had  20  out  of  that  number  cripples, 
that  is  men  of  course  pai'aly2ed  aud  lame,  and  flie  use 
of  the  fingers  gone,  and  such  like. 

1584.  And  then  of  the  remaining  mnuher  you 
thought  Lennon  was  the  strongest  ? — Just  so,  sh ; aud 
that  was  the  reason  I asked  him  to  do  it. 

1585.  Aud  you  luu!  no  other  reason  for  selecting 
him  ? — No,  sir  ; I had  not. 

158G.  Were  yon  present  all  the  time  that  the  bairow 
was  beiug  filled? — I was,  sir. 

1587.  Did  you  sec  two  men  trying  to  move  it? — 
No  sii'. 

1588.  Did  two  men  try  to  move  the  barrow? — No, 

1589.  Do  you  say  that  they  did  ? — No,  sir. 

1590.  Are  j’ou  in  a position  to  state  positively  that 
it  could  not  have  happened  that  two  men  tried  to  move 
tlie  harrow  ? — I didn’t  see  two  men  move  the  harrow, 
sir,  because  I have  a full  view  of  every  man  where  I 
stand  in  the  shed. 

1591.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  And  was  Lennon  to  the 
best  of  your  recollection  the  fir-st  man  that  you  asked 
to  move  the  barrow  ? — He  was  the  first  mau  I asked, 
sir. 

1592.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Will  yon  undertiikc  to  say 
positively  that  no  two  men  on  that  occasion  tried  to 
move  the  barrow  ? — Yes,  sir. 

1593.  You  can  state  that  positively  ? — can  state 
that  positively,  su\ 

1594.  You  were  there  all  the  time,  fi-om'  the  time 
that  the  baiTOw  was  commenced  to  be  filled  in  the 
beginning  until  you  ordered  him  to  move  it  ? — ^Yes, 
sir. 

1595.  And  you  say  positively  that  no  two  men  were 
oifiered  to  try  to  move  the  baiTow  ? — ^No,  sir. 

1596.  If  he  stated  that  two  men  tried  to  move  the 
barrow,  is  the  statement  untrue  in  your  opinion  ? — 
False,  sn-. 


1597.  Do  you  think  that  no  such  thing  could  have 
occurred  on  that  occasion  at  all  ? — I am  positive  sure, 
sir,  for  I was  there  all  the  time. 

1598.  You  are  sure  that  uo  such  thing  occuived  at 
all  ? — No  such  thing,  for  I don’t  permit  one  to  leave 
the  shed  without  my  peimission. 

1599.  Could  you  have  been  absent  for  a moment? 
— ^No,  sir  j I was  not. 

1600.  But  might  you  Imve  been  absent  ? — No,  sii\ 

1601.  Suppose  tliat  one  of  those  men  wanted  to  retire 
for  a piirpo.se  of  nature,  should  you  have  to  accompany 
him  ? — No,  sir ; because  I have  the  pluce  just  close  to 
me  at  the  top  of  the  shed. 

1602.  IVliile  yon  were  watching  the  man  that 
retired  to  that  place  for  a purpose  of  nature  would  the 
bm-row  be  within  your  view  ? — It  would,  sir. 

1603.  Then  would  it  have  been  impossible  for  two 
men  to  have  attempted  to  move  the  ban-ow  while  you 
were  occupied  loolmig  after  another  prisoner  ? — Quite 
impossible,  sii’,  for  I don’t  leave  the  shed. 

1604.  Would  you  by  any  possibility  have  turned 
youi'  back  ? — It  was  not,  sir. 

1605.  And  it  could  not  have  been  tm'iied  ? — It  could 
not,  sir. 

1606.  Then  do  you  deny  nhsolntely  again  that  the 
barrow  wa.s  attempted  to  be  moved  by  two  men  ? — It 
was  not,  sir,  tried  to  be  moved  by  two  men. 

1607.  You  reported  him  for  it  ? — I reported  him 
for  it,  sir. 

1608.  And  he  was  punished  ? — He  was  punished. 

1609.  Did  lie  bring  any  charge  against  you  for 
using  au}'  rough  language  to  him  before  the  gang  ? — 
No,  sir  ; not  to  ray  knovpledge,  exactly. 

1610.  What  do  you  mean  by  “ not  to  your  know- 
ledge, exactly  ” ? — Not  to  the  best  of  my  opiniou,  sir. 

1611.  Were  you  ever  brought  to  account  for  having 
used  improper  or  rough  language  to  a eouvict  on  that 
occasion  ? — No,  sir. 

1612.  (Dr.  J,yons.)  WQl  yon  tell  me  what  you  said 
to  him  when  lie  refused  to  wheel  the  barrow  ; wbat 
order  did  you  give  him  with  regard  to  the  barrow  ? — 
I ordered  him  to  wheel  this  barrow,  which  he  refused 
to  do  so. 

1613.  He  refused  to  do  so  ? — Yes. 

1614.  Wliat  did  you  .say  to  him  then? — I said  no 
other,  sir. 

1615.  When  he  refused  once,  did  you  say  no  more  ? 
— No,  sir. 

1616.  Did  you  not  order  him  a .second  time  to  do 
it  ? — No,  sii’. 

1617.  Did  yon  not  r(>pvesent  to  him  that  he  liad  to 
obey  your  orders  ? — When  he  refused  aud  complained 
that  lie  was  imahie,  I said,  “ Why  don’t  you  try  ? 
“ Why,  then,  if  you  are,”  soys  I,  “ I must  judge  that 
“ you  ai’B  unable,  but,”  says  I,“  don’t  disobey  the  order 
“ which  is  given,”  so  he  said,  “ I will  uol.” 

1618.  Did  you  order  him  a second  time  to  do  it  ? — 
No,  sir. 

1619.  Is  it  ever  your  liabit  to  order  a prisoner,  and 
if  he  does  not  do  a thing  in  the  firat  instance,  to  order 
him  a second  time  ? — Sometimes  I do,  air. 

1620.  Did  you  do  so  on  that  occasion  ? — No,  sir ; I 
ordered  him  the  first  time. 

1621.  What  further  did  yon  say  to  hiin?— No 
further,  sir. 

1622.  Did  you  specie  to  him  in  a loud  tone? — I 
spoke  to  him,  sir,  so  that  be  would  be  able  to  hear  ; 
just  the  s.ame  as  I am  speaking  now. 

1623.  Did  you  raise  your  voice  then  more  than  at 
other  times,  or  to  other  prisoners  ?— No,  sir. 

1624.  Did  you  speak  to  him  in  any  sense  or  manner 
that  could  be  represented  ns  one  man  speaking  to 
another  os  no  man  would  speak  to  a dog  ? — No,  sii’. 

1625.  You  did  not  ? — No,  sir. 

1626.  Was  there  any  altercation  between  you  then? 
— No,  sii'. 

1627.  Did  this  scene  in  refei’cnce  to  the  barrow  lost 
for  any  moments  that  you  can  remember  ? — It  might 
last  for  about  two  or  three  seconds. 

1628.  Not  more  than  two  or  three  seconds  ? ^Not 

more  than  two  or  three  seconds. 
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16^9.  Was  what  took  place  sufficient  to  attract  the 

attention  of  those  that  were  at  work  about  ? Of 

course  there  was  that  sufficient,  when  I ordered  him 
to  do  it  and  he  refused. 

1630.  Do  you  remember  who  the  other  prisoners 
that  were  present  were? — ^No,  sir,  I cau’t  exactly; 
in  fact  three  parts  of  those  who  were  working  there 
are  away. 

1631.  But  some  of  tJiose  who  -were  there  are  here 
now  ? — Well,  there  may  be  a few,  sii'. 

1632.  Can  you  remember  any  of  them;  do  you 
remember  any  of  those  who  were  standing  near  ? — I 
cannot,  sir.  It  occuiTcd  somewhere  about  17  or  18 
months  ago,  about  the  beginning  of  last  year. 

1633.  Could  yon  say  who  you  think  were  tliere? — 
(JN’b  crnsjcer.) 

1634.  Could  you  name  any  oue  man  who  was 
there  ? — I can’t  exactly  say,  because  tliere  is  men 
keeps  coming  and  going  from  that  place  daily  almost. 

1633.  But  such  an  incident  as  that  does  not  occur 
often.  I presume  that  it  does  not  occur  often  that 
a prisoner  would  dispute  an  order  such  as  you  gave 
The  witness 


then,  does  it  ?~Well,  air,  it  occurs  veiw  often  witli  a 
good  many  disobeying  their  lawful  commands  of  the 
officer. 

1636.  Then  you  appear  to  have  a very  dear  recol- 
lection of  tlie  occasion  itself,  and  of  what  took  place 
on  that  occasion  ? — I do,  sir. 

1637.  And  I want  to  know,  therefore,  as  your 
memory  is  so  clear  as  that,  if  you  cannot  call  to  mind 
even  one  of  tliose  who  were  present  at  the  scene 
No,  sir  ; I enn’t,  not  for  certainty. 

1638.  You  cannot  uanie  any  one  who  was  present 
at  that  scene  ? — No,  sir  ; I cannot. 

» 1639.  Do  you  deny  absolutely  that  you  spoke  in  an 
angry  or  excited  manner  ? — I do  deny  it. 

1640.  Or  that  you  used  any  sort  of  strona  lana-uaffo 
to  him  ? — I do  deny  it,  sii'. 

1641.  (Dr.  Grcenhoio.)  Were  those  sheds  at  which 
this  took  place  at  the  prison,  or  down  at  the  moor  'i~~ 
At  the  prison,  sir. 

_ 1642.  Is  that  barrow  there  still  ? — It  is  there  still, 

1643.  Can  we  see  the  harrow  ? — Yes,  you  can,  sir. 
withdi-ew. 


J.  B. 

lOJunelSTO. 


Pateick  Stanley  examined. 


1644.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  Ai’c  you  nu  Irishman  ^ — 
Yes,  sir. 

1645.  Are  you  a warder  in  this  prison  ? — Yes,  sir. 

1646.  Have  you  ever  liad  Patrick  Dcunoii  under 
your  charge? — Yes,  sir.  • 

1647.  Is  he  usually  under  your  charge  ? — No,  sir. 
This  happened,  sir,  I should  say,  as  nearly  as  I can 
judge,  about  18  months  ago  or  two  years.  I was 
called  on  to  take  charge  of  the  prisoners  about  18 
moutlis  ago  or  12  months.  I was  called  on  for  one 
hour  to  take  charge  of  33  gang,  .aitd  the  prisoner 
belonged  to  this  gang. 

1648.  Where  were  they  working  ? — In  the  atone  shed, 
sir,  and  I had  occasion  to  speak  to  him  for  his  talking, 
sir.  I checked  him  for  talldng.  The  other  officer 
was  away  and  I was  the  assistant  offleev  at  the  tijne. 
When  T came  on  to  take  cliavge  ho  commenced  to 
speak  and  I turned  round  and  checked  him  iu  a cora- 
mnndiiig  way,  but  civiL 

1649.  Did  he  speak  to  you  or  to  oue  of  the  pri- 
soners?— To  one  of  the  prisoners,  sir.  He  didn’t 
speak  to  me  but  to  another  prisoner,  and  I checked 
liim. 

1650.  Is  speaking  to  another  prisoner  against  the 
rules  ? — It  is  prohibited,  sii-,  unless  in  the  line  of  the 
work,  but  any  conversation  or  idle  talking  is  strictly 
prohibited,  sir. 

1651.  What  passed  between  you  when  you  required 
him  ‘^in  a commanding  tone  of  voice  ” as  you  say,  to 
stop  talking  ? — I cautioned  the  man  first,  sir,  before  I 
reported  him.  When  I checked  him,  he  desisted.  If 
he  persisted  in  it  I should  certainly  do  ray  duty. 

1652.  But  you  did  not  report  him  ? — No,  sir. 

1653.  Ora  you  recollect  wliat  it  was  that  you  saitl 
to  him  ? — Well,  as  fur  as  I can  judge,  sir,  I said 
nothing,  but  I told  him  to  leave  oft'  talking  and  to 
mind  his  work.  This  is  the  mainstay ; I spoke  as  I 
always  speak  and  as  I would  generally  do,  sir,  when 
such  a case  happens. 

1654.  Did  he  give  you  any  answer  ? — No,  sir. 

1655.  Did  you  make  use  of  any  abusive  language  ? 
— No,  sir  ; I checked  the  prisoner  fortaikiag,  which  it 
was  my  duty  to  do,  nothing  more.  He  desisted  when 
I spoke  to  him.  I told  him  he  was  talking.  He  said 
something,  but  I didn’t  catch  the  words,  and  he 
desisted  and  spoke  no  raoi'e.  Therefore  I didn’t 
report  him  to  the  governor. 

1656.  Was  that  all  that  passed  ? — That  was  all,  sir, 
that  passed  between  me  and  him. 

1657.  He  has  never  been  under  your  charge  since? 
—No,  sir ; not  before.  That  is  the  only  time,  su\ 
He  don’t  belong  to  my  prison. 

1658.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  How  many  were  present  on 
that  occasion  ? — think,  sir,  12  of  the  prisoners. 
There  was  no  officer  butmysdf,  sii’,  there  at  the  time. 

86028.— IL 


1659.  But  there  wore  12  prisoner  ? — Yes,  sir  ; I 
was  in  chm-gc  of  12  prisonei’s. 

1660.  Do  yon  remember  who  those  piisouers  were  ? 
No,  sir ; not  the  whole  of  them. 

1661.  Do  you  remember  any  of  them  ? — There  is  a 
part  ol  them,  sir,  that  w'ere  here  then ; they  uro  away 
in  another  prison  I believe.  I took  no  notice.  1 was 
caUed  on  to  take  charge  for  half  an  liom’  or  so,  and 
this  was  the  man  I had  occasion  to  speak  to,  and  I 
took  no  notice. 

1662.  Could  you  now  recollect  any  of  those  tliat 
were  present  ? — Yes,  air. 

1663.  Could  you  name  any  of  those  that  were 
pi'osent  ? — Yes,  sir;  there  was  a man  there  of  the 
name  of  Spooner.  I believe  lie  is  in  the  prison  at 
present,  sir. 

1664.  In  this  prison  ?— Yes,  sh- ; he  worlds  in  the 
some  shed. 

1665.  Do  you  remember  any  other? — No,  sir.  I 
dont’t  belong  to  that  part.  I was  passing  up,  and  this 
officer,  Mr.  Moore,  was  wanted  olsewheve,  and  I was 
put  there  until  he  come  back,  and  I bad  occasion  to 
speak  to  the  prisouer.  I sjjoke  to  him  in  a civil 
manner,  sir. 

1066.  Are  you  sure  that  you  did  not  use  any 

language  that  might  be  considered  objectionable  ? 

Yes,  sir,  I am  sure  I did  not.  It  is  not  iny  place  to 
do  so.  If  there  was  auytliing  wi’ong  it  is  my  duty  to 
report  it. 

1667.  Did  you  speak  to  him  in  an  excited  manner? 
No,  sir  ; I spoke  to  him  as  I do  to  every  prisoner,  in  a 
commanding  manner,  although  civil. 

1668.  What  do  you  mean  hy  a commanding 
manner  ?— W’cll,  sir,  I s])oke  in  a loud  toue,  in  a way 
to  be  heal'd,  but  civil.  I do  my  duty,  sir,  whenever 
I have  it  to  do. 

1669.  W'ill  you  state  positively  that  you  did  not 
use  any  sti'ong,  or  violent,  or  abusive  language  to  him 
on  that  occasion  ? — I will,  sir.  I can  swear  to  what 
1 am  speaking  to.  I had  to  speak  to  the  prisoner  for 
idle  talking,  and  I chocked  him,  and  he  turned  round 
and  said  something  ; what  it  was  I don’t  know.  I 
cautioned  him  and  he  desisted,  but  if  he  persisted  iu 
talking  I should  report  him. 

1670.  When  he  desisted,  did  you  say  anything 
more  ? — ^No,  sir ; I said  nothing  more. 

1671.  Could  you  repeat  the  w’ords  that  you  used  in 
giving  the  order  in  this  commanding  tone  ? — I told 
him  to  leave  off  talking  and  mind  his  wozk. 

1672.  Did  you  call  him  by  his  name  or  number  ? — 
No,  sir  ; I don’t  think  at  that  time  I knew  his  name  ; 
I knew  the  man. 

1673.  What  is  yom-  habit  of  addressing  a prisonei" 
here  ; do  you  cull  him  by  his  name  or  number  His 
name,  sir  j if  yon  don’t  know  his  name  you  will  see 

F 


P.  Slaxlny. 
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Ihe  niau  lie  ivill  speak  to  and  charge  him.  We  know 
everybody  after  they  are  here  a little  time. 

1674.  You  told  him  to  stop  talking  and  mind 
his  irovk  f — Yes,  sir.  He  turned  round  and  said 
something.  I cannot  say  what  it  was  he  said.  He 
desisted,  and  talked  no  more,  and  therefore  I only 
cautioned  him. 

1675.  That  is  besides  the  lir.st  order  ? — No,  sir;  I 


mean  the  first  caution  was  to  leave  off  talking.  If  Jjg 
persisted  talking  I should  report  him,  sh. 

1676.  Did  you  say  to  him  tliat  you  would  report 
him  ? — No,  sir. 

1677.  You  did  not  find  that  necessary  ? — No,  sir. 
If  he  persisted  I would  of  course  report  him,  but  I 
had  no  necessity  for  doing  it.  When  I spoke  to  him 
he  left  off.  I know  nothing  more  about  the  man. 


(The  witness  withdrew.) 


J.  Moore. 


James  Moore  examined. 


1678.  {.Mr.  Brodrick.)  Are  you  a warder  of  this 
prison  ? — Yes,  air. 

1679.  Do  you  know  Patrick  Lennon  ? — I do,  sm. 

1680.  Was  he  in  your  charge  last  montli  ?— 
Yes,  sir. 

1681.  Can  you  recollect  the  18th  of  last  month  ? — 
Yes,  sir  ; quite  well. 

1682.  On  the  18th  of  May  last  did  you  find  it  neces- 
sary to  report  I*ati'ick  Lennon? — Principal  warder 
Haimah  reported  him  on  that  day,  sir. 

1683.  Whntwns  it  that  led  to  that?  State, as  far  as 
yon  can  remember,  what  it  was  that  took  place. — I 
gave  all  the  prisoners  under  my  charge  the  order  to 
take  their  jackets  off. 

1684.  UTiere  wei’e  they  working  then  ? — In  the 
stone  cutting  shed,  sir. 

1685.  Is  it  usual  to  take  theu"  jackets  off  in  the 
stone  cutting  shed? — Yes,  sir;  in  summer  time,  in 
summer  weather. 

1686.  You  ordered  them  to  take  their  jackets  off; 
did  Patrick  Lennon  object  to  do  so  ? — He  refused  to 
do  so,  sir,  with  my  order  ; him  and  others  as  well. 

1687.  Do  you  remember  what  passed? — I don’t 
remember  him  saying  .anything  to  me,  for  I was  too 
for  distant. 

1688.  Then  what  do  you  mean  when  you  say  he 
refused  to  do  so  ? — Because  he  didn’t  take  it  o&’  sir. 

1689.  Were  tliere  any  others  who  disobeyed  the 
order  ? — They  were  reported  also,  sir. 

1690.  How  many  other’s  ? — 'Two  otlicrs  besides 
him. 

1691.  Ai-e  you  sure  that  they  heard  the  order? 

Quite  sure,  sir,  for  I didn’t  speak  in  a very  low  tone 
of  voice,  for  I am  pretty  sound  in  the  lungs,  sh. 

1692.  Wei’e  the  other's  at  a distance  from  you  too  ? 
— No,  sir  5 one  was  at  the  same  length  and  the  other 
■was  neiu’er  to  me. 

1693.  Were  they  the  only  ones  that  did  not  talce  off 
their  jackets  upon  your  giving  the  order  that  they 
should  do  so  ? — No,  sir. 

1694.  Did  you  observe  aur’thing  take  place  between 
them? — No,  sir-. 

1695.  There  was  no  signalling  between  them  ? 

One  that  was  close  to  Lennon,  sir,  could  talk.  One 
whispered  the  other.  I was  the  only  officer  in  the 
shed  at  the  time. 

1696.  You  do  not  know  that  they  talked  ? — ^Very 
likely  there  was  some  con-espondence,  sir-,  but  I cannot 
swear  to  any. 

1697.  Did  you  repeat  the  order  when  it  was  dis; 
ohe5’ed? — ^Tes,  sir;  two  or  three  times,  and.  I saw 
there  was  a spirit  of  resistance,  and  1 called  in  the 
principal  wni'der  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

1698.  What  is  his  name  ? — Principal  warder 
Hannah,  and  he  ordered  him  two  or  thi’ee  times  as 
■well,  sii’,  before  he  took  it  off 

1699.  Then  he  repeated  the  order  ? — Yes,  sir. 

1700.  Then  are  you  quite  sui’e  that  they  knew  tliat 
they  were  ordered  to  take  off  their  jackets  ? — Quite 
sure,  sir. 

1701.  They  did  not  say  anything? — No,  sir;  if 
they  had  said  anything  I was  not  close  enough  to  hear 
what  they  did  say. 

1 / 02.  What  happened  then  ?— Tlie  conseqoence 
was,  sir,  that  after  principal  warder  Hannah  came  and 
gave  them  the  order  there  -was  a great  spirit  of  resist- 
ance on  their  part,  and  by  doing  so  theywererepoited 
for  not  complymg  with  the  order  in  the  proper  spirit 
and  in  a proper  manner. 


1703.  You  were  not  present  when  they  came  before 
the  governor,  I suppose  ? — No,  air. 

1704.  Has  Lennon  been  under  your  charge  since  ? 
— Yea,  sir. 

1705.  Has  he  ever  disobeyed  orders  since? — ^No, 
sir. 

1706.  Have  you  had  any  reason  to  complain  of  him 
since  ? — None,  sir. 

1707.  {Dr.  Lyons.')  Wliy  did  you  order  them  to 
take  off  their  jackets  ? — Because  a mau  can  do  his 
work  better,  sir,  with  it  off ; because  he  has  more 
liberty  of  action. 

1708.  What  work  were  they  doing  ? — Dressing 
stones,  sir. 

1709.  Were  they  in  the  open  air  ? — No,  sir  ; under 
a cover,  in  a shed. 

1710.  What  sort  of  a day  was  it? — A very  good 
day,  sir. 

1711.  TV’Iiat  time  of  the  day  was  it? — After  dinner, 
sir,  between  1 and  2 o’clock. 

1712.  Was  the  wind  blowing  at  the  time? A 

little,  sir. 

1713.  Was  it  a shoi'p  wind  ? — ^No,  sir. 

1714.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  way  the  wind 
was  blowing  at  the  time  ? — I don’t  recollect,  sir. 

1715.  Was  it  blowing  into  the  shed? — A.  little, 
sir;  nothing  to  speak  of;  nothing  to  injure. 

1716.  How  long  before  tliat  liaii  they  their  jackets 
off? — A little  befoiT  dinner,  sir. 

1717.  Why  do  suppose  they  had  their  jackets  on  ? 
— I don’t  know,  sir. 

1718.  Do  you  think  they  felt  cold?— No,  sir;  no 
man  should  feel  cold  at  his  work.  None  but  a la2y. 
man  would  feel  cold  at  his  work. 

1719.  For  Avhat  reason  do  you  suppose  they  'wi.shed 
to  keep  their  jackets  on  ?— Partly  in  a spirit  of  oppo- 
sition, because  they  knew  I wanted  them  off, 

1720.  Is  it  a rale  that  tliey  are  to  take  them  off  and 
hang  them  up  before  going  to  work  ?— It  is  a rule 
witli  me,  sii'. 

1721.  Had  those  same  men  their  jackets  off  before 
then?— Them  same  men  had  their  jackets  off  before 
dinner,  sir. 

1722.  Had  they  complained  of  feeling  cold  ?— Not 
that  I am  aware  of  sir. 

1723.  If  it  began  to  blow  hard,  or  that  there  was 
a sleety  wind,  what  would  you  have  done  ? — I should 
uot  compel  them  to  take  their  jackets  off  then,  sii-. 

1 ! 24.  If  they  asked  to  he  allowed  to  put  them  on 
in  consequence  of  the  aveathev  being  bad,  would  you 
allow  them  ?—I  should  not  compel  them  to  take  them 
off,  sir. 

1725.  If  the  wind  w.as  cold,  and  that  they  waiited 

to  put  their  jackets  on,  would  you  allow  them  ?— Yes 
sir.  ’ 

1726.  And  you  have  done  so  in  several  cases  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

1727.  Yon  do  not  remember  that  the  weather  was 
bad  at  that  time  ? — It  ■was  a veiy  nice  day,  sir. 

1728.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Was  this  order  of  yours 
directed  to  the  -whole  squad  of  men  ?— I make  no 
exception,  sir. 

1729.  The  oialer  applied  to  all  ?— It  apiiljed  to  all, 
sir. 

1730.  Who  were  the  two  men  who  besides  Lennon 
declined  to  take  off  their  jackets  ?— Mark  Hunt,  sir, 
and  John  Brien,  sir. 

1731.  Were  they  countrymen  of  Lennon’s?— I 
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don’t  know  about  that,  air.  I don’t  know  any  man’s 
country  ; it  is  no  business  of  mine. 

1732.  I suppose  you  do  not  know  what  offences 
they  were  convicted  of  ? — No,  sir  ; that  is  a thing 
that  don't  concern  me,  and  I don’t  look  after  ii. 

1783.  All  the  rest  of  the  body  of  men  obeyed  the 
order  except  those  three  men  ? — Yes,  sir. 

1734.  And  tliey  obeyed  at  last? — They  obeyed  at 
last,  sir  ; but  it  ivas  the  spirit  of  opposition  bordering 
on  mutiny,  sir. 

1735.  (7)r.  Grt!en/iow.)  Is  it  the  rule  for  men  to 
work  without  their  jackets  in  summei’  ? — Yes,  sir. 

1736.  Not  only  uudei-  yon,  but  under  other  wnidew 
also  ? — I don’t  know  about  other  waa'dei’s,  sir. 

The  witnes 


1737.  You  only  know  of  your  own  party?— I only 
know  of  my  own,  sir. 

1738.  Do  they  work  without  their  jackets  by  any 

ordere  but  yoms  ?— I have  bad  orders  from  the  hio-her 
powers  for  it.  ° 

1739.  You  have  orders  from  others  to  make  the 
prisoners  put  off  then- jackets  for  -work  in  flue  weather  ? 
— In  fine  weather,  sir. 

1740.  Then  it  is  not  you  who  make  the  order? I 

carry  out  my  instructions,  sir.  ' 

1741.  Do  you  know  whether  the  same  instmetious 
apply  to  other  men  similarly  employed  under  other 
warders  ? — I do  not,  sir. 

1742.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  How  long  arc  you  a warder  in 
this  place  ? — I have  been  warder  sevoii  years  next 
August,  sir. 

withdi-ew. 


J,  Moore, 
10  June  1870. 


Jamus  Hannas  recalled. 


1743.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  Areyou  a principal  warder 
in  this  prison  ? — ^Yes,  sir. 

1744.  Do  you  remember  the  18th  May  Inst  ? I do, 

sir. 

1745.  Were  you  on  that  day  in  charge  of  a shed  iu 
which  the  prisoner  Patrick  Lennon  was  working  ? — I 
was  in  charge  of  a distiict,  and  this  shed  was  a portion 
of  it,  sii-. 

1746.  Were  you  present  when  the  warder  James 
Moore  gave  orders  to  the  men  working  in  the  stone- 
cutting shed  to  take  off  theii*  coats  ? — No,  I was  not 
present  at  the  time,  su-. 

1747.  How  did  you  heai'  of  it  ? — He  reported  it  to 
me  on  luy  visit. 

1748.  While  the  men  were  still  iu  the  shed? — 
While  the  men  were  still  in  the  shed. 

1749.  What  did  he  say  to  you? — He  told  me  that 
those  men  refused  to  take  off  their  jackets.  There 
were  three  or  four  of  _them.  Patrick  Lennon  was 
one. 

1750.  What  did  you  do  thereupon? — I went  im- 
mediately to  the  shed  and  ordered  them  to  take  off 
their  jackets. 

1751.  Did  they  do  so? — No,  sir  ; they  refused  to 
do  SO;  they  .said  there  was  a draught ; that  it  was  cold. 

1752.  Did  the}’’  say  that  in  :i  respeciful  manner  ? — 
No,  sir,  quite  the  contraiy  ; iua  very  iu  manner, 
and  they  appeared  to  be  very  much  excited. 

1753.  Were  they  still  iu  their  places  working  with 
the  rest  ? — They  were  not  working,  su- ; they  were 
standing  by  their  benches,  but  they  were  not  at  work. 

1754.  Was  there  any  concert  visible  between  them; 
Avas  tliere  anything  like  a combination  that  you  could 
yourself  see  between  them  ? — Well,  I should  think 
there  Avas,  sir,  by  their  manner.  In  fact,  when  I 
ordered  them  to  t£me  off  their  jackets,  after  repeatedly 
ordering  them,  I saw  them  look  round  the  shop  to  see 
if  the  oSier  men  had  taken  off  theirs. 

1755.  When  you  say  “The  other  men,”  do  you 
mean  the  other  tAvo  men  besides  Patrick  I.cunon? — 
There  were  eight  or  nine  other’  men,  sir,  in  ihe  shop. 

1756.  Who  had  not  taken  their  jackets  off? — No, 
sir  j they  had  taken  them  off. 

1757.  When  you  arrived  all  had  their- jackets  off 
except  three  ? — I could  not  say,  sir ; the  greater  part 
of  them  had. 

1758.  Do  you  remember  if  they  told  you  that  it  Avas 
a di-aughty  day7 — They  said  it  Avas  ilraughty  and  that 
it  Avas  cold,  in  a very  insolent  manner. 

1759.  Do  you  remember,  did  Lennon  say  that  ? I 

cannot  remember  Avhether  it  was  Lennon  or  the  other- 
man,  but  I am  alnrost  certain  it  avus  Lennon. 

1760.  What  did  you  do  then  ? — I order-ed  them  to 
take  off  their  jackets,  and  they  did  so  after  being  re- 
peatedly ordered. 

1761.  Did  they  say  anything  Avhen  they  complied? 
— Nothing,  sir,  that  I heard, 

1762.  You  left  them  then? — I left  them  then,  sir, 
and  reported  the  case. 

1763.  What  did  you  report  ?— I reported  that  those 


three  men  refused  to  obey  Mr.  Moore’s  orders.  I 
ordered  Mr.  Moore  to  report  ouc,  and  I reported  two 
more. 

1764.  Who  was  the  man  that  he  i-eported  ? — A mnu 
named  Brien,  sir, 

1765.  You  repoi-ted  Leuuoa  P — I reported  Lennon 
and  Hunt, 

1766.  Did  you  simply  report  that  they  had  refused 
to  obey  orders  ? — I reported  him  for  showing  a spirit 
of  disobedience  iu  disobeying  the  order  of  the 
officer  in  charge  of  him. 

1767.  Did  you  report  them  for  inciting  others  to  do 
so  ? — ^No,  sir,  not  for  inciting  others. 

- 1768.  That  was  not  part  of  the  charge? — I don’t 
think  it  was  part  of  the  charge;  showing  a spirit  of 
disobedience  to  the  order  of  the  officer  in  charge  of 
them  was  what  they  were  reported  for. 

1769.  Would  that  report  be  made  inAvriting? — Oh 
yes,  sir. 

1770.  Were  they  brought  up  before  the  governor  ? 
— Yes,  sir. 

1771.  Were  you  present  when  they  Avere  brought 
up  ? — Yes,  sir. 

1772.  What  did  they  say  in  ansAver  to  the  charge  ? 
— They  merely  said  that  it'was  very  cold  and  draughty, 
something  of  that  sort  ; some  simple  remark  of  that 
sort,  nothing  more.  That  is  also  entered  in  the  report 
sheet ; their  defence  is. 

1773.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Were  you  in  charge,  at  the 
time,  of  the  other  sheds  besides  this  one  in  question  ? 
— ^Yes,  sir. 

1774.  Were  there  men  in  the  other  sheds  at  that 
particuiiu-  time  weai-iag  their  jackets  ? — ^No,  su- ; I 
think  not.  The  whole  of  the  shoemakers  were  all 
stripped,  sir. 

1775.  Had  yon  given  a general  order  for  the  men 
to  take  off  their  jackets,  or  was  it  done  by  Moore’s 
oAvn  desire  ? — It  is  left,  sir,  principally  to  the  officer’s 
discretion.  If  the  morning  is  very  cold  they  keep  their 
jackets  on  until,  perhaps,  the  sun  is  up. 

1776.  Then  might  it  happen  that  in  one  shed  one 
warder  Avould  think  it  cold  enough  for  the  prisoners 
to  keep  their  jackets  on,  Avhile  at  the  same  time  in 
another  shed  another  warder  would  not  think  it  cold 
enough  to  keep  them  on,  and  would  order  them  to  be 
taken  off? — There  might  be  a little  difference  of  time, 
sir,  in  ordering  them  off 

1777.  Might  this  happen,  that  at  the  some  time  of 
the  day  one  AS'arder  Avould  dii-ect  his  men  to  take  off 
their  jackets,  and  iu  a contiguous  shed  another  Avarder 
would  not  order  them  off? — ^Yes,  sir,  that  might 
happen. 

1778.  So  that  it  would  depend  altogether  upon  the 
woi-der’s  estimate  of  the  state  of  the  weather  r — Yes, 
sir. 

1779.  Could  you  say  hoAv  does  this  pai’ticular  shed 
look  as  to  the  points  of  the  compass  ? — Yes,  sir,  it  is 
about  north-east  I think  ; yes,  sir,  about  north,  nearly 
north. 

r 2 
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1780.  North,  or  north-east,  which  ? — ^North  I think; 
it  is  almost  north. 

1781.  Is  there  any  record  kept  in  this  prison  that 
would  sh(sv  how  the  wind  was  blowing  on  tlmt  day, 
or  what  the  temperature  was  ? — Tes,  I think  there  is 
a record  kept,  hut  I am  not  certain. 

1782.  I did  not  quite  understand  j'oii  when  you 
said  that  when  you  arrived  at  the  .'hod  nearly  all  the 
men  had  their  jackets  off? — Yes,  I thick  the  greater 
part  of  them  had. 

1783.  But  do  you  think  that  there  wei'e  some 
besides  those  three  who  had  not  their  jackets  off? — 
Y’es  str,  there  were. 

1784.  There  were  some  besides  those  three? — I 
tliink  there  were. 

1785.  But  your  attention  was  more  drawn  to  those 
three  men  ? — Yes  sir,  to  those  throe  men. 

1786.  Bliy  wei'c  not  the  others  reported  as  well  as 
those  three  ? — They  complied  with  the  order  sir. 

1787.  You  state  that  up  to  the  time  at  which  you 
arrived  at  the  shed,  other's  besides  those  three  men 
liad  not  their  jackets  off? — Yes,  sir  ; and  those  three 
men  I ordered  I’cjientedly  to  take  their  jackets  off. 

1788.  Blry  had  Moore  singled  those  men  out  ? — 
Mr.  ilooi‘0  did  not  single  them  out  sir.  I walked  up 
to  those  three  men. 

1789.  Did  he  rrot  report  to  yon  only  those  thi-ee 
mon  ? — He  reported  to  me  that  the  raerr  had  refused 
to  obey  his  order  to  take  off  their  jackets. 

1790.  That  the  men  in  general  had  refused  ?~Not 
the  men  in  general,  but  those  three  men  I think. 

1791.  When  you  arrived  yon  found  that  others  had 
not  their  jackets  off? — One  or  two  I think  j but  my 
attention  was  only  directed  to  those  three  men. 

1792.  Why  did  you  not  report  the  other  two  men 
as  well? — They  complied,  sir;  but  those  three  men 
positively  refused  to  obey  my  orders. 

1793.  What  reason  did  they  give  for  not  complying 
with  your  orders  ? — As  I said  before,  they  said  it  was 
cold  and  draughty. 

1794.  Do  you  thick  that  u'as  reasonable  or  not  ? — 
I think  not,  sir  ; for  I stood  in  t!ie  partioiihir  i>lace, 
auJ  at  that  time  on  the  I8th  May  it  was  a long  way 
from  being  cold. 

1795.  What  time  in  the  morning  was  it  ? — It  was 
about  half-past  7 o’clock. 

1796.  Half-past  7 in  the  morning  ? — I think  so, 
sir ; about  that  very  hour. 

1797.  (/Vr.  Brodrick^  Was  it  not  after  dinner  ? — 
Oh  no,  sir.  Let  me  see.  I think  uot,  sir. 

1798.  (Dr.  Z?/o«s.)  You  may  think  for  a moment 
ns  to  what  hour  it  was  ? — I tliink  it  was  the  morning, 
sir.  Yes,  it  was  the  morning. 

2799.  Yon  think  it  was  in  the  moriiuig  at  half-past 
7 o’clock  ? — Yes,  sir  ; but  the  report  itself  would 
show  the  time. 

1800.  (Dr.  Greenkow.)  Can  we  see  the  report  ? — 
There  is  a record  kept  in  the  governor’s  office,  sir. 

1801.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Would  you  bo  surprised  to 
learn  that  it  has  been  stated  by  another  witness  that 
it  was  after  dinner  ? — I am  not  quite  positive  myself, 
sir,  but  I think  it  was  in  the  morning.  We  have  so 
many  reports  that  I do  uot  remember. 

1802.  You  are  not  pi-epared  to  state  positively,  but 
you  tiiink  it  was  at  half-past  7 in  the  morning  ? — I 
tliink  so,  sir. 

1803.  Would  the  official  report  show  the  hour  of 
the  day  at  which  it  took  place  ? — ^Yes,  sir. 

1804.  Who  can  give  it  to  us  ? — The  governor,  sir. 

1805.  Do  you  think  that  there  ivns  no  reasonable 
ground  for  the  men  complaining  that  it  was  cold,  and 
that  they  would  wish  to  keep  their  jackets  on  in  con- 
sequence ? — I do,  sii';  not  the  slightestroomfor  com- 
plaint. 

1806.  What  object  with  the  view  to  general  in- 
subordination do  yon  think  the  men  could  have  in 
keeping  their  jackets  on  ? — 1 don’t  know,  unless  a 
spirit  of  opposition.  I don’t  know  that  they  had  any 
cause  to  show  it. 

1807.  I could  uuderatand  if  they  declined  to  work, 
but  a combination  to  wish  to  keep  their  jackets  on 


unless  to  guai'd  against  cold,  is  rather  a curious  one  ? 
— Ob,  we  have  had  cases  ol  the  kind  before,  air. 

1808.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  When  Lennon  reftised  to 
take  off  his  jacket  and  said  it  was  veiy  cold,  did  he 
say  anything  at  tlie  same  time  about  his  peculiar  state 
of  health  ? — No,  sir ; certainly  not. 

1809.  Certainly  not  ? — Ithhikuot,  sir. 

1810.  Now  consider.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  he 
did  uot  say,  “I  am  suffering  from  disease  of  the 
chest  ? — Well,  he  may,  sir,  hut  I don’t  recollect,  I 
know  he  appeared  in  a very  excited  state. 

1811.  Have  j’ou  any  reason  to  believe  that  he 
exercised  any  influence  in  the  way  of  corDbiuation 
over  the  otliei-  two  who.  were  also  reported  ? — ^No,  sir. 
I saw  nothing  t o lead  me  to  think  so ; but  lie  cast  his 
eyes  around  the  shed  to  see  if  the  others  would  do  as 
he  did,  I suppose  ; and  from  the  remai’k  one  of  them 
made  at  the  time,  Biien,  he  said,  “I  will  make  one  of 
the  number  seven,”  that  is  as  much  as  to  say,  “We 
will  all  strike  together,  the  whole  of  us.” 

1812.  Was  there  auy  relationship  of  country,  or  of 
crime,  or  in  any  other  way,  between  Lennon  and  the 
other  two  men  that  were  punished  with  him  on  that 
occasion  ? — ^Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

1813.  Had  yon  any  rea.son  to  believe  tlmt  the  three 
men  were  trying  to  incite  the  others  to  a similar  mode 
of  action  ? — I certainly  had,  sir. 

1814.  What  was  your  reason  ? — Their  manner,  sir; 
and  this  Brien’s  in  particular,  and  the  very  remark  he 
niacle,  “I  will  make  one  of  the  uumbei' seven,”  that 
was  as  rniicli  as  to  say  he  would  strike  work. 

1815.  IVhat  has  been  the  general  conduct  of  Patrick 
Lennon  since  tliat  time  ? — Ho  has  been  quietly  doing 
his  work,  sir.  He  would  be  rather  indolent  some- 
times. 

1816.  Has  he  ever  complained  to  you  as  to  the 
state  of  his  health  ? — ^No,  sir.  He  has  been  in  prison 
where  I am  doing  duty,  and  I have  no  complaint  from 
liim  or  against  him. 

1817.  Docs  he  appear  to  you  to  have  changed  for 
the  worse  ? — He  appears  to  Imve  changed  for  the 
better,  .sir.  He  is  looking  remarkably  better,  sir. 

1818.  Better  than  he  was  ? — Better  than  he  was  a 
few  mouths  ago,  .sir. 

1819.  Is  he  looking  better  3iow  than  he  did  when 
he  came  to  this  prison  ? — I cannot  say,  sir  ; I don’t 
remember. 

1820.  He  has  been  in  hospital  I believe  ? — He  has 
been  in  hospital,  sir. 

1821.  When  you  say  he  is  looking  better  now,  do 
you  mean  better  than  when  he  was  put  into  hospital  ? 
— Some  little  time  ago  when  I saw  him,  sir. 

1822.  Do  Ton  mean  that  he  is  improving  since  he 
left  Jiospitnl  ? — No,  sir  ; I was  uot  aware  lie  was  in 
hospital,  sir. 

1823.  He  never  made  any  complaint  to  you  about 
the  state  of  his  health  ? — No,  sir. 

1824.  (Dr.  Greenhow.)  If  when  you  told  Lennon 
to  take  off  his  jacket  he  had  told  you  that  he  was  not 
vei*y  well,  or  that  he  waa  not  well  able  to  work,  would 
you  Imve  allowed  him  to  keep  it  on  ? — I should  have 
removed  him  up  to  hospital,  sir. 

1825.  If  a man  when  at  work  and  when  told  to  take 
his  jacket  off  spoke  civilly  and  said  he  felt  cold,  would 
yon  allow  him  to  keep  it  on  ? — I should  not  be  allowed 
to  do  so  ; for  they  are  generally  taken  to  the  doctor 
then. 

1826.  You  have  no  discretion  iafact  in  such  cases? 
— Well,  no,  sir. 

1827.  {Mr.  Brodrich.)  It  appears  from  this  return 
that  the  offence  happened  at  half-past  one  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon? — Oh,  then  I was  mistaken,  sir,’  I 
knew  it  to  be  immediately  after  we  march  in  for  the 
work. 

1828.  You  were  present,  I presume,  when  the  pri- 
soner Lennon  waa  called  in  before  the  governor  to 
answer  the  charge  that  had  been  made  against  him  ? 
— Yes,  sir. 

1829.  Do  youremember  what  he  said  m his  defence  ? 
— He  said  it  was  cold,  I think,  ii‘  I recollect  rightly.  I 
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think  lie  said  it  was  cold  or  something  of  that  sort ; 
and  he  made  some  other  I’emark — rather  an  innocent 
one,  I think  ; it  was  a very  few  words  though. 

1830.  Have  you  auy  recollection  of  hia  s.ayiug  it 
was  “ perfectly  right  to  resist  cold-blooded  murder  ” ? 
— 01),  yes,  1 recollect  that  now,  sir.  As  he  was 


leaving  the  otSce  door  tliat  is  the  very  expression  he 
made  use  of. 

_ 1831.  You  liavc  a dear  recollection  of  that  ? ^Yes, 

ail’ ; hut  we  have  so  many  a case  that  we  cannot  retain 
tliem  in  memory,  but  there  is  always  a record  kept  of 
reports;  all  reports  are  eiitere<l. 


The  witness  tvithdrew. 


J,  Hannah. 
10  Jane  1870. 


John  Hodge  examined. 


1832.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  What  office  do  you  fill  in  this 
prison  ? — Principal  warder,  sh% 

1833.  (il/r.  Brodriclt.)  How  many  principal  warders 
arc  there  ? — Eight  or  nine,  sir  ; I can’t  say  which ; I 
think  it  is  nine. 

18.34.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  How  long  have  you  been  a 
principal  wai-der  ? — Since  last  July. 

1835.  Were  you  hei’C  at  the  time  that  a prisoner 
named  Mulcahy  w'.as  here  ? — I was,  sir. 

1836.  lYerc  you  in  charge  of  a party  of  which  he 
was  one  at  the  outworks  on  the  moor  ? — I was,  sir. 

1837.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  at  .any  time  he  was 
made  to  carry  slabs  of  stone  on  his  hack  ? — I know 
that  lie  was  employed  tvith  otlici-  prisoners  canyiiig 
stones,  sir. 

1838.  Cavryiug  them  how? — On  their  backs,  sir ; 
which  is  usual  work  for  them  on  the  works,  sir,  here. 

1839.  It  is  usual  ? — Yes,  sir. 

1840.  To  caiTy  slabs  on  their  back  ? — Yes,  sir. 

1841.  Is  it  usual  still  ? — ^Yes,  sir. 

1842.  How  would  they  carry  them  on  their  backs? 
— On  their  shoulders,  sir. 

1H43.  On  their  shoulders? — Yes,  sir;  very  small 
slabs,  sir. 

1844.  But  small  or  large,  they  arc  directed  to  carry 
thmn  ? — Yes,  sir. 

1845.  Bo  you  recollect  any  particular  ijistaiice  in 
which  Mulcahy  was  directed  to  cany  slabs  on  his 
back  ? — ^No,  sir. 

1846.  Do  you  remember  seeing  him  cairy  slabs  of 
stone  on  his  back  ? — I do,  sir, 

1847.  You  distinctly  remember  seeiaig  him  cany 
slabs  of  stone  on  his  back  ? — Yes,  sir. 

1848.  Is  it  possible  that  he  could  have  canned  slabs 
of  stone  on  his  bwe  back  ? — Certainly  not,  sir. 

1849.  Could  any  part  of  the  slab  of  stone  have 
rested  on  his  baio  neck  above  the  collar  of  his  shirt  ? 
— I wouldn’t  say  that  ; I couldn’t  say. 

1850.  You  think  it  is  possible  ? — It  might  be,  sir. 

1851.  Is  there  any  limit  as  to  the  size  of  the  stones 
that  are  eaiTied  on  their  Iwcks  ? — ^Yes,  sir. 

1852.  What  is  the  limit  ? — I should  say  20  to  25 
or  30  lbs.,  sir. 

1853.  At  whose  discretion  would  it  be  to  say 
“ Cany  this  stone,”  or  “ that  stone  ” ? — Mine,  sir. 

1854.  Ai’e  you  specially  in  charge  of  the  outwork? 
— I was  specially  in  charge  of  the  working  party. 

1855.  Then  it  would  be  by  yom’  direction  that  ho 
would  have  carried  the  stones  ? — Yes,  sir. 

1856.  Were  you  in  charge  of  him  at  the  ouhvorks 
ail  the  time  he  was  hei'e  ? — I was  in  charge  of  him 
12  or  14  days,  no  more  ; not  on  the  works,  sir;  12  or 
14  days  on  his  first  airiving  here,  sir. 

1857.  How  far  would  he  have  to  carry  those  slabs 
of  stone  ? — Perhaps  from  80  to  100  yai'ds,  sir. 

1858.  Could  ho  have  carried  them  farther  at  any 
time  ? — He  might,  sir. 

1859.  What  is  the  farthest  distance  that  a man 
would  be  required  to  cany  a piece  of  stone  ? — Not 
over  one  hundred  yards,  for  he  would  rest  it.  For 
instance,  if  it  was  a stone  of  30  lbs.  weight  he  would 
pat  it  down. 

1860.  Then  he  would  have  to  cany  it  another 
hundred  yards  ? — No,  sir;  it  is  stones  for  draining 
we  carry.  A man  could  cany  a stone  better  on  bis 
back  than  on  the  bai-row,  in  those  .awkward  places  5 
and  therefore  we  direct  them  to  caiTy  them  on  their 
shoulders. 

1861.  What  is  the  greatest  distance  that  a man 
might  cany  stones  ? — I would  say  a hundred  yards, 
sir.  Ton  asked  me  ought  he  have  to  cany  it  a second 


J.  Hodgi, 

liimdi'ed  yards,  but  it  could  not  be  that,  sir  ; 100  

yards  is  the  fai’thest  distance  to  cany  stones  I believe 
lor  the  pri.soners. 

1862.  What  w'ould  you  sny  now  is  the  largest  stone 
that  a man  would  bo  asked  to  cany  ? — ^Not  over 
30  lbs.,  sir, 

1863.  What  size  would  that  stone  be  ? — A flat 
stone  as  wide  as  that  box,  sir  ipointiny  to  n despatch 
box). 

1864.  Mention  the  measurements? — Perhaps  one 
foot  w'iile  by — what  can  I sny,  sir,  I can  hiU'dJy  describe 
it  to  you — perhaps  15  inche.s  by  10,  sir,  or  something 
like  that. 

1865.  If  a man  said  a stone  was  too  heavy  for  him, 
what  would  you  do  ?— I should  certainly  use  my  own 
dUci'ction.  I would  not  make  a prisoner  cany  a stone 
if  I thought  it  too  heavy,  sir. 

1866.  Do  the  prisoners  seem  able  to  carry  stones 
with  facility? — Yes,  sir;  they  prefer  carrying  those 
stones  on  their  shoulder. 

1867.  You  never  sawf^  a m.an  stagger  under  a stone 
that  was  too  heavy  for  him  ? — -Never  in  iny  life,  sir. 

1868.  Suppose  a pi-isonoi'  said  he  was  weak  and 
sick  and  could  not  cairy  a stone,  wouki  you  dispense 
witli  his  canyiug  it  ? — I would  favour  him,  sir,  if  I 
thought  be  re.ally  tvas. 

1869.  You  would  have  the  power  of  dispensing  him 
fi’om  carrying  a stone  ? — I would,  sir. 

1870.  {Dr.  Grccnhoio.)  Do  they  carry  the  stones 
on  the  shoulders  or  on  the  back  ? — On  thuiv  shoulder, 
sir. 

1871.  Not  on  the  back  at  all  ? — Not  on  tlie  Iiaek, 
sir. 

1872.  That  is  the  only  way  they  carry  them? — 

That  is  the  only  way,  sii'. 

1873.  You  are  sure  that  the  stones  are  never 
earned  on  the  b.ack  ? — ^No,  sir. 

1874.  {Mr.  De  Verc.)  How  would  the  stones  be 
carried  that  were  too  heavy  to  he  lairried  on  the 
shoulder  ? — In  barrows,  sir. 

1 875.  At  what  time  of  the  year  did  this  take  place  ? 

— DilFerent  seasons  of  the  year-,  sir. 

1876.  What  time  of  the  year  do  you  recoUeot  to 
have  seen  Mulcahy  diawing  stones  on  his  shoulders  ? — 

I cannot  tell  you,  sir.  He  was  a very  short  time  with 
my  pai'ty.  I think  it  was  about  a fortnight  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

1877.  Was  it  on  ploughed  gi-ound  orongi'ass? — On 
ti-endied  laud,  sir. 

1878.  The  heavy  stones  were  drawn  in  barrows  ? 

— In  baiTows,  sii\ 

1879.  I need  not  ask  you  whether  the  light  stones 
could  not  also  have  been  drawn  011  barrows  ? — They 
might  have  been,  sir.  I beg  jiardon,  sir,  the  men 
generally  cany  their  ov\ti  stones  3 that  is,  sir,  it  is 
seldom  I order  a man  to  carry  a certain  stone  ; that 
is,  they  take  a stone  and  give  the  officer'  satisfaction  if 
they  can,  to  let  him  see  they  perform  a certain  amount 
of  work. 

1880.  The  ground  was  in  that  state  that  barrows 
might  have  been  used  ? — Oh  yes,  sir,  cei-tainly. 

1881.  Ai-e  there  not  horses  at  work  on  the  farm  ? — 

Horses  cnimot  work  at  that  place,  sir. 

1882.  Wiry? — Because  there  is  a space  6 feet  of 
soft  bog  over  the  solid  gravel. 

1883.  Are  the  barrows  that  you  speak  of  on 
wheels  ? — No,  sir  ; two  men  to  the  barrows  ; they  are 
hand-barrows. 

1884.  At  the  time  those  men  carried  the  stones  on 
their"  shoulders  did  they  wear  their  jackets?  — J 

F 3 
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10  JtmeI870. 


should  suppose  they  did,  sir,  in  the  month  of  Februniy, 
and  their  smocks  as  well ; it  is  genertdly  the  ease. 

1885.  How  long  would  that  sort  of  labour  last; 
how  many  hours  are  contained  in  your  working  day  ? 
— In  Februaiy,  suppose,  from  7 in  the  momuig  till 
half-past  5 in  the  evening,  sir. 

1886.  Would  the  same  men  be  drawing  stones  on 
their  shoulders  all  that  time  ? — During  the  day,  sir. 

1887.  Is  there  any  pad  of  hay  or  straw  given  to 
them  to  put  between  their  shoulders  .and  the  stones  ? 
— No,  sfr. 

1888.  Did  you  ever  know  a man  to  get  his  shoulder 
sti-ipped  from  it  ? — ^No,  sir.  I could  secure  a stone  to 
carry  and  never  get  a shoulder  sti-ipped  from  it,  sir. 

1889.  Can  you  recollect  any  complaint  made  to  you 
by  Mulcahy  or  any  others  of  the  hardship  of  having 
to  cany  those  stones  ? — No,  sh'  ; I don’t  believe  the 
man  complained  to  me  the  few  days  I had  him,  sir. 

1890.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Did  Mulcahy  ever  spit  blood 
wbili."  lie  was  at  work  that  way  ? — Not  that  I am 
aware  of,  sir. 

1891.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Ms  spitting  blood  ? — 
No,  sir. 

1892.  Do  you  think  he  could  have  spat  blood  at  the 
works  without  you  knowing  it  ? — He  might  have  done 
so,  sir. 

The  Commission  adjou 


1893.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Have  you  known  any  men 
get  ruptured  in  this  work  of  carrying  stones  ? — Never, 

1894.  Or  in  the  work  of  wheeling  the  ban-ows  ? 

Nevei-j  sir. 

1895.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  Have  they  ever  to  lift  very 
lieavy  stones  ?— Not  veiy  lai'ge,  sir. 

1 896.  How  do  they  lift  large  stones  ?— There  is 
extra  strength  put  to  them.  For  instance,  those  large 
stone.s  are  placed  in  barrows,  sir,  and  they  ai’e  lifted 
generally  on  the  walls  by  six  men. 

1897.  Lifted  on  a ban'ow? — On  a bairow,  sir. 

1898.  How  are  they  got  into  the  harrow  ? It  is  a 

barrow  without  wheels,  sir.  It  has  no  sides  to  it,  sir. 

_ 1899.  Still  how  are  they  put  on  to  it  ?— Eolled  on, 

1^0.  {Mr,  Brodrick.)  Would  the  men  at  work 
in  piling  stones  or  ti-enching,  the  gangs  that  you 
describe,  wear  flannels  next  the  akin  ?— Yes,  sir. 

1901.  Was  it  so  when  Mulcaliy  was  with  you  ? 

Yes,  sir ; it  always  has  been  the  case  in  this  prison, 
sii-,  since  ever- 1 have  been  in  it,  with  every  prisoner, 

1902.  {Mr,  De  Vere.)  Summer  and  winter? 

Summer  and  winter,  sh'. 

led  at  half-past  7 p.m. 


Dartmoor  Prison,  Saturday,  llth  June  1870. 

The  Commission  resumed  at  half-past  9 a.m. 


PRESENT  r 


The  Honorable  G.  C.  BRODRICK  in  the  Chatr. 

S.  E.  DE  Vere,  Esq.  I Dr.  Grbenhow. 

Dr.  Lyons,  | -W,  Spencer  Ollivant, 


Esq,,  Secretary. 


Major  Hickey, 
llJnnel870. 


Major  Hickey  recalled. 


1904.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Fi’om  what  book  is  this  ex- 
tract made  ? — It  is  termed  the  “ governor’s  medical 
“ refei’ence  book.”  Here  you  see,  sfr,  my  remarks  on 
the  subject  copied  there  and  sent  to  the  medical  officer 
for  his  reply.  When  it  comes  bock  to  me  I initial  it. 

1905.  Do  you  hand  in  a paper  containing  ex- 
traets  from  that  book  and  another  book  called  “ the 
governor’s  interview  book  ” ? — Yes,  sir.  They  are 
extracts  from  the  transactions  connected  with  Pafrick 
I/ennon  in  those  two  hooks.  Eveiy  place  where  his 
name  appears  I have  given  you  there.  In  those  two 
hooks  wherever  his  name  appears  I have  given  you  a 
copy  of  it. 

1906.  Does  that  paper  contain  an  account  of  all 
the  complaints  made  by  Patrick  Lennon  and  the 
mode  in  which  they  were  disposed  of? — Yes,  sir  ; 
all  the  complaints  made  to  the  governor  by  Patrick 
I;ennon. 

1907.  And  the  mode  in  which  they  were  disposed 
of? — ^Yea. 

1908.  From  what  source  is  this  paper  compiled  ? 
— Combincdly  from  the  “ governor’s  interview  book” 
and  “ the  governor’s  medical  officers’  reference 
book.”  From  those  two  books. 

1909.  This  book  is  entitled  “ the  governor’s 

medical  reference  book”  ? Yes. 

1910.  And  this  contains  a copy  of  all  the  entries 

made  on  complaints  from  Patrick  Lennon? Yes  sii-  • 

during  the  time  of  his  incarceration  here. 

1911.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Can  you  furnish  us  with  a 
similar  return  from  both  your  books  with  regard  to 
Mulcahy  ?— Yes,  certainly  sir.  I think  you  have  got 
evei-ytbing  now.  I supplied  Captain  Stopford  -with 
the  information  against  Mulcahy,  and  agmnst  Bariy 
there  is  nothing.  I think  he  never  had  ah  interview 
here. 

1912.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Have  you  a copy  of  any 
r-eports  made  agaiust  Leuiion  imd  their  results?-- 


I have,  sir.  I havo  got  the  originals  in  the  next 
room,  and  they  aie  being  copied. 

1913.  Then  you  baud  in  a copy  certiliecl  by  you  of 
all  the  reports  made  against  Patrick  Lennon  with  the 
results  ? — Exactly,  sir. 

1914.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Can  you  give  ns  similar  re- 
turns witli  regard  to  Mulcahy.  We  have  already  the 
entries  of  applications  made  by  Mulcahy  aud  their 
results  ?— -I  can  give  you  the  same  of  course  regarding 
him.  They  are  all  kept  here. 

1915.  You  can  give  us  the  repoi-ts  aud  the  results? 
— Yes,  sir. 

1916.  Aud  can  you  give  ns  extracts  from  lliis  case- 
paper No,  I think  not,  sir.  I rather  think  they 
follow  the  prisoners. 

1917.  Is  there  no  record  kept  permanently  in  this 
prison  of  what  takes  place  in  the  infirmary  "with 
regard  to  the  convicts?— I think  the  case  papere  are 
kept,  but  that  his  medical  history  follows  him  w'here- 
ever  he  goes. 

1918.  The  case-papers  are  kept  ? — I think  so. 

1919.  Will  3'ou  he  good  enough  to  get  us  certified 
extracts  from  Mulcaliy’s  case-papers  ?— Yes. 

_ 1920.  May  I ask  you,  Major  Hickey,  what  instruc- 
toons  you  received  with  regard  to  the  visit  of  this 
Commission  to  this  prison  ?— I have  them  here,  ,sii- : 
" Office  of  Director  of  Convict  Prisons, 

**  . 2nd  June  1870. 

“ I am  directed  by  the  chairman  to  foi-ward 
“ a copy  of  a letter  which  he  has  received  fi'oni  the 
“ secretary  to  the  commission  of  inquiry  into  the 
“ treatment  of  . treason-felony  prisoners  in  English 
“ prisons,  and  to  request  that  the  wish  of  the  com- 
“ missionevs  therein  contained  may  be  carried  out 
“ ^d  that  you  will  carry  out  the  desire  expressed  in 
“ tho^  sixth  paragraph  fi-om  the  time  of  communi- 
“ eating  to  the  prisoners  concerned,  on  the  subject  of 
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“ tlie  inquiry,  which  will  be  three  clear  days  before 
“ their  visit  as  refen'ed  to  in  the  first  parngi-aph. 

“ I am,  sh',  your  oberlient  servant, 

“ FEEDERICIv'PALArER, 

“ For  Secretary. 

“ To  the  Groveraor  of  Dartmoor  Prison.” 

This  was  accompanied  by  your  secretary’s  letter.  In 
my  journal  in  which  I keep,  a copy  of  everything  I 
do  here  connected  witli  the  prison,  it  is  recorded  for 
the  information  of  the  visiting  director,  that  on  my 
sending  for  Patrick  Lennon  and  giving  him  the  option 
of  being  supplied  with  paper  if  he  wished  to  wi’ite, 
and  being  kept  from  labour,  and  my  telling  him  that 
I would  leave  him  for  three  days  in  his  cell  to  write 
anything  he  wished  to  lay  before  you,  in  the  presence 


of  the  chief  warder  he  thanked  me  and  said  he  would  Major  Hichv, 

rather  go  to  his  work,  as  all  he  had  to  say  was  a 

few  words;  but  on  the  thhd  day,  in  the  moiming  I H June  1870. 

gave  him  bis  option  :^ain  of  reniMning  in  his  mU 

aud  tiikiug  iiaper  if  he  ha<l  changed  his  mind  • of 
this  he  availed  himself.  I rather  think  he  was  insti- 
gated by  some  other  party  to  do  that.  I have  a strong 
suspicion  that  he  was.  ° 

1921.  But  you  gave  him  full  liberty  for  three  days  ? 

— Tes,  at  half-past  6 or  7 o’clock  on  Monday  morning 
I told  him  all  I was  desii-ed  to  tell  him  about  thS 
CommissioBj  sir,  and  he  thanked  me  very  civilly  and 
said  he  did  not  want  to  wite  anything,  that  he  had 
very  little  to  say,  and  if  I left  it  to  him  he  would 
prefer  going  to  his  labour,  as  he  would  rather  be  out  in 
the  open  air. 


Patrick  Lennon, 

1922.  (^Mr.  Brodrich.')  Have  you  anything  to  add  to 
the  statement  you  made  to  us  yesterday.  Has  anything 
occurred  to  you  siuce  ? — That  I continually  complained 
to  the  priest,  that  is  all.  I have  complained  to  the 
priest  continually. 

1993.  {^Dr.  Lyons.)  Of  what  did  you  complain  to 
the  priest  ? — Of  my  health ; and  he  never  would 
answer  me.  I have  asked  him  in  the  prison  and  in 
the  hospital  one  time  when  I was  very  bad,  aud  I 
showed  it  to  him,  and  he  said  You  needn’t  be  always 
thinking  about  your  health.” 

192'1.  What  did  you  show  to  him  ? — I showed  bim 
what  I spit  up,  sii- ; so  I held  it  beside  my  bed . When 
he  wouldn’t  answer  me  tliat  made  it  worse. 

1 925.  Made  what  worse  ? — Made  my  feelings  worse ; 
it  more  convinced  me  that  I was  gone  beyond  recovery. 
Of  course  we  are  to  open  our  minds  to  the  priest  more 
than  to  any  other  man. 

1926.  (J/r.  Brodrieh.)  Did  you  ask  him  to  make 
auy  application  for  you? — No  ; he  didn’t  interfere. 

1927.  {Dr  Lyons.)  Why  have  you  such  apprehen- 
sious  about  your  health  ?— Why  sir,  the  weather  affects 
me  now.  I feel  soi-e.  The  weather  didn’t  affect  me 
before.  When  I lay  on  my  back  I used  to  feel; 
that  is  the  way  it  affected  me  first.  Now,  hei’e  (indi- 
cating the  right  side  of  the  chest)  I feel  sore,  and  this 
side  (the  left)  is  different  now.  Sometimes  when  I 
breathe  it  is  like  us  if  someone  had  a hold  of  the 
inside  and  had  it  squeezed  up  together  aud  it  hurst. 
It  is  altogether  different  from  this  {the  right  side.) 

The  prisoner 


prisoner,  recalled. 

1928.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  what  you  stated 
yesterday  ? — No  sir. 

1929.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  wish  to 
state  in  writing  or  orally  now  I don’t  know  how  to 
make  out  these  things. 

1930.  Would  you  wish  to  consult  with  any  friends  ? 
— I would  like  to  be  examined  by  a doctor,  and  my 
friends  to  be  told  the  state  of  my  health.  Not  the 
doctor  here. 

1931.  Is  there  any  friend  you  would  wish  to  consult 
with,  with  regard  to  what  you  have  aheady  alleged  in 
your  cliai’ges  against  ceiliain  persons  in  the  prison  ? — 
WeU,  I don’t  kmow  anyone.  There  was  a man  that 
wi’ote  in  London  to  the  governor  about  me,  but  then 
he  is  a stranger  to  me. 

1932.  Now  finally,  is  there  anything  else  that  you 
wish  to  add  to  what  you  stated  yesterday,  or  to  what 
you  have  put  in  in  writing  ? — ^No,  sfr. 

1938.  Is  ther-e  any  further  complaint  against  auy 
persons,  either  here  or  in  other  prisons  that  you  have 
been  in,  that  on  reflection  you  wish  to  add  to  what  you 
put  in  yesterday? — No,  the  only  thing  is  about  the 
doctor,  sir ; that  is  all. 

1934.  {Dr.  Greerihow.)  Do  you  complain  of  the 
doctor  in  Millhank? — J do,  sir;  the  doctor  that 
wouldn’t  attend  to  me  ; the  doctor  here  and  the  one  in 
Millbank. 

- 1935.  Not  Dr.  Glover  ? — ^No,  sir;  I would  like  to 
be  under  him  now. 

1936.  There  is  nothing  that  you  wish  to  add  to 
what  you  have  already  told  us  ? — No,  sir. 
was  removed. 


P.  Zennon. 


The  Ret.  George  Green  examined. 


1937.  (Mr.  Brodrieh.)  Are  you  the  Catholic  priest 
who  attends  this  prison  ? — Yes,  sir. 

1938.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  What  is  your  official  designa- 
tion ? — ^Visiting  priest. 

1939.  Visiting  chaplain  or  visiting  priest  ? — Visiting 
priest. 

1940.  {Mr.  Brodrickj)  Have  you  free  access  at  nil 
times  to  the  Catholic  prisoners  ? — Yes,  except  when 
they  are  locked  up,  that  is  during  dinner  time  or 
when,  the  officers  are  not  ou  dufy.  Then  I cannot 
see  them,  because  nobody  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  hall 
except  the  one  officer  locked  up  with  them.  When 
they  have  made  up  their  beds  at  night  and  ai*e  locked 
up  for  the  night,  then,  also,  I cannot  see  them. 

1941.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  Supposing  a prisoner  were 
to  be  taken  ill  in  the  night  and  wished  to  see  you,  could 
you  see  him  ?•— Yes,  because  I keep  a key  to  the 
keys  of  the  prison,  and  fiohody  can  unlock  the  prison 
keys  unless  £ unlock  them  myself. 

1942.  {Mr.  Brodrieh.)  Do  you  reside  in  the  prison  ? 
— No,  within  two  or  thi-ee  minutes  walk  of  it. 

1943.  {Dr.  Lyo7is.)  As  a matter  of  fact  have  you 

been  summoned  at  night  ? ^Yes. 

1944.  And  you  found  no  difficulty  in  seeing  the 
prisoners  ? — -No. 

1945.  {Mr,  Brodrieh.)  How  often  do  you  habitually 


visit  the  prison  ? — The  chaplain  has  to  go  the  first 
thing  in  tlie  morning  to  read  morning  prayers,  and  I 
have  to  go  then  also.  I am  supposed  to  visit  all  the 
sick  class  aud  the  penal  class  before  10  o’clock  a,m., 
as  the  doctor  would  like  me  to  finish  before  10  o’clock. 
Those  are  the  special  times  that  I am  bound  to  visit 
the  prison,  but  I go  at  other  times  for  my  own  spiritual 
duties.  I go  at  night ; hut  that  is  not  an  obligation  of 
the  prison  rules. 

1946.  Do  you  menu  to  say  that  you  see  every 
catholic  prisoner  every  day  ? — Oh,  not  every  catholic 
prisoner  ; I see,  sir,  all  the  sick  and  all  those  under 
punishment. 

1947.  And  with  regard  to  the  others,  what  is  your 
practice  ? — They  are  each  supplied  with  a ticket, 
and  that  ticket  they  bring  if  they  wish  to  see  me  at 
any  time.  There  is  a box  at  the  entrance  of  the 
chapel  which  they  drop  their  ticket  into,  then  I open 
the  box  after  I have  been  round  the  sick  class,  and 
then  I go  and  see  them  in  the  evening.  {Witness 
exhiiits  one  of  the  tickets.)  That  is  the  class  of 
ticket : they  have  got  the  number  of  their  ceil  on  it. 

1948.  Have  you  ever  experienced  any  obstacle  to 
your  visiting  the  Roman  Catholic  prisoners  freety?. — 
No,  sir. 

1949.  Do  you  know  the  prisoner  Patrick  ^nhon  ? 
— I do,  air. 

P 4 


Rev,  O.  Gteeti. 
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ail.VDTES  or  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFOKE  THE  COMMISSION 


Jlev.  G.  Green.  1930.  Have  70U  ever  vit^ited  him  ; I need  hardly 
ask  that  ? — Oh  yes. 

11  June  1870.  1951.  Has  he  ever  made  coraplaiuts  to  you  ? — Well, 

he  Las  often  made  complaints  about  his  health  when 
he  was  in  the  infirmaiy.  In  fact  he  used  to  ask  me 
several  t^uestions  about  his  health  ; and  I considered 
ho  was  unwell,  yet  I tlimiglit  him  a little  nervous 
about  liis  bealtli.  I did  not  know  what  his  com- 
plaint was,  or  the  amount  of  sickness  he  was  labouring 
under,  but  seeing  he  was  a little  nervous  I used  to 
try  to  laugh  him  otF,  not  to  make  his  mind  uneasy. 

1952.  Did  he  a.sk  yon  to  do  any  thiug  ? — No  ; well  I 
do  not  renierribcr  distinctly.  I always  make  itapoiut 
to  see  the  doctor  when  lie  or  any  piisouer  makes  any 
complaint  to  me,  and  I always  ask  the  doctor  how  they 
are  getting  on,  or  what  state  they  are  in.  I always  do 
that,  so  that  1 can  have  the  health  of  the  piisoners 
always  before  me,  that  I may  know  exactly  whut  to  do. 

1953.  Did  you  ever  make  any  application  to  the 
doctor  on  Lennon’s  helmlf? — Well,  I c-aunot  spealc 
distinctly  to  that.  The  general  way  that  I would 
speak  to  the  doctor  is  not  exactly  formally  to  ask  them 
for  auythiug,  but  merely  to  suggest,  and  in  a kind  of 
secondary  manner  a.-^k  them,  because  the  doctors  are 
rather  ner^'ous  people,  or  at  ]ea.st  h little  jiarticuiar 
about  those  fpic.sdons  being  .asked  5 and  therefore  you 
have  to  be  a little  eanfious  how  you  put  the  thmg 
before  thorn. 

1954.  Has  he  ever  complained  to  yon  of  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  doctor? — Well,  I think  he  has.  Oh 
yes,  he  has  frequently'  mcnlioued  it  to  mo  ; that  is, 
he.  considered  he  was  not  treated  by  the  doctor  as  he 
thought  he  ought  to  he. 

1955.  Has  he  ever  complained  to  you  of  ill  treat- 
ment of  any  other  kind,  or  from  .my  other  parties  ? — 
Well,  helms  complained,  I thiuk,  about  the  rough  con- 
duct of  the  oflicers  sometimes;  the  way  they  speak, 
and  things  of  that  desci'iption  ; but  I don’t  think,  of 
course,  that  is  the  usual  manner  of  the  officers  ; some 
of  them,  especially  some  of  the  Do^-on  officers,  ai'C 
rough  without  perhaps  moaning  to  be  rough. 

1956.  (Z>r.  Lyons.)  How  mmiy  Catholic  prisoJiors 
are  in  this  prison  ? — I suppose  between  300  and  400. 
lYe  have  an  increase  of  60  w'ithiii  the  last  two  days. 
I think  the  number  i.s  between  300  and  400,  but  I do 
not  know  the  exact  amount. 

1957.  Is  the  whole  of  the  Catholic  administration 
in  your  liauds? — Yes. 

1958.  Ai'e  you  here  all  the  year  round  ? — Yes,  air. 

1959.  Have  you  any  period  of  vacation  ? — I cmi 
take  six  weeks  in  the  year. 

1960.  Then  you  appoint  a substitute  ? — Yes,  sir. 

1961.  You  arc  rvell  familiar  with  Lennon  since  he 
. has  Iteen  here  ? — Oh  yes,  I have  frequently  seen  him. 

1962.  Do  y'ou  remember  seeing  him  when  he  was 
in  the  infimary  about  the  7th  September  last  ?— I do 
not  remember.  Of  course  I must  have  seen  him,  for 
I see  them  all  every  day. 

1963.  Did  the  condition  of  his  health  ever  appear 
to  you  very  serious  since  he  has  beeu  liere  ? — 'Well,  I 
could  not  have  supposed  so.  I could  not  say  that  I 
understood  his  state  of  health,  but  I did  not  see  any- 
thing to  cause  any  uneasiness  at  all. 

1964.  Have  you  opportunities  of  observing  the 
conduct  of  the  wardens  and  the  officers  generally  to  tlie 
prisoners  ?— No,  sir,  I have  not.  What  they  may  do 
behind  my  buck  I do  not  know,  but  they  are  always 
pai-ticolurly  civil  and  attentive  when  I am  down. 

1965.  Then  you  do  occasionally  see  the  men  at 
work  under  their  charge  ? — No,  not  unless  it  is  in— . 
we  will  call  it  some  private  work  of  the  house — or 
something  of  that  kind  ; but  I hare  not  any  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  them  at  the  public  works.  In  fact,  I 
do  not  think,  though  I could  go  through  the  works, 
that  officers  unconnected  with  the  discipline  department 
are  expected  to  go  amongst  the  men  at  work,  and 
therefore  I never  interfere  much  in  those  things. 

1966.  On  the  whole,  do  you  flunk  that  the  Catholic 
prisoners  here  have  all  full  oppovtonity  for  access  to 
the  ministrations  of  their  religion? — Oh  yes';  I do 
not  think  there  is  the  slightest  obstacle  about  that. 


1967.  You  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  attempt 
being  made  to  interfere  ivith  their  religious  observ- 
ances ? — No,  not  by  the  autliorities  ; if  there  is. any 
at  all  it  is  by  the  prisoners  themselves  scoffing  at  one 
another. 

1.968.  That,  I take  it,  would  be  repressed  at  once 
wlicu  it  became  known  to,  or  was  noticed  by,  the 
officers  ? — We  have  h.ail  occasionally,  but  I'eiy,  very 
rarely,  instances  when  we  thought  that  there  was  some 
little  want  of  respect  by  some  of  the  officers,  but  we 
always  got  it  i-cported.  Cut  it  lias  been  of  very  rare 
occurrence,  and  jjcrhaps,  after  all,  I do  not  know 
avliether  it  was  reality,  or  whether  .'i  man’s  gener.'il 
be.aring,  or  sometliing  else. 

1969.  Were  the  officers  reproved  or  corrected  for 
it  ? — Oh  yes. 

1970.  On  all  occasions  ? — Yes. 

1971.  And  those  complaints  ai’e  always  proi>erly 
dealt  w'ith  ? — Oh,  yes  ; they  aremo-st  particular  about 
that.  Any  want  of  respect  tliat  I choose  to  complain 
of,  if  the  thing  can  be  pro\  ed,  would  be  very  strictly 
dealt  with. 

1972.  But  you  Lave  known  iustauees  in  which  the 
officer  has  been  reproved  and  punished  ? — Yes,  there 
was  oue  case  I remember  partieulai'ly  that  I had 
occasion  to  spc.ak  about. 

1973.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  Will  you  explain  the  nature 
of  the  case  ? — It  w’as  brought  to  my  attention  hy  some 
of  tlie  prisonew.  They  said  that  they  had  noticed 
an  officer  laughing  when  the  men  were  going  le  re- 
ceive holy  communion.  I took  occasion  to  mention 
this,  and  he  w'ns  reprimanded,  I think,  for  it, 

1974.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  What  class  of  officer  was  he  r 
— Assistant  warder. 

1975.  {Dr.  Greenhotu.)  Did  you  yoiU'self  believe, 
sir,  that  he  had  laughed  at  the  prisoners? — Well, 
knowing  the  man,  and  knowing  his  general  manner, 
I thought  that  perhaps  it  might  not  be  intentional, 
because  he  always  had  a kind  of  a laugh  on  his  comi- 
teuance.  Therefore  I thought  the  prisoners  might 
possibly  be  mistaken  about  the  matter,  and  Imeutiouod 
it  that  M'ay  wlieu  I made  the  complaint. 

1976.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  But  he  was  punished  ? — I do 

not  know  (hat  he  was  punished  ; lie  was  spoken  to 

reprimniuleil.  Of  course  ho  denied  it,  and  having 
denied  it,  of  coiu-se  he  w'ould  mitigate  it,  as  long  .as  I 
could  not  speak  properly  about  it.  Knowing  the  man, 
and  the  prisoners  not  knowing  him,  that  he  had  (hat 
peculiar  mumier  of  always  having  a laugh  on  his  face, 
I thought  they  might  be  mistaken,  therefore  I put 
it  ill  that  way  before  them. 

1977.  {Mr.  Dc  Verc.)  Did  Lennon  at  any  time  when 
he  was  not  under  medical  treatment  ask  you  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  medical  officer  to  the  state  of  his 
health  ? — I do  not  remember  that  he  did. 

1978.  When  he  w.as  not  in  the  infirmary? — I do 
not  remember  that  he  ever  particularly  did. 

1979.  Has  Lennon  evei-  complained  to  you  of  tlie 
nature  of  his  work,  as  being  unfavourable  to  his 
health  ?— He  complained  about  the  dust  in  Ms  stone 
shed,  that  is,  when  he  was  working  as  a stonemason  I 
think  he  complained  of  the  dust. 

1980.  Did  he  ever  ask  you  to  interfero  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  his  employment  changed?— No. 

1981.  Were  you  bore,  sir,  when  Mulcahy  was  con- 
fined here  ? — ^Yes. 

1982.  Did  MulCiOhy  ever  make  any  complaints  to 
you  of  the  treatment  lie  received  either  in  matters  of 
discipline,  or  as  regarded  his  health  and  medical  tieat- 
raont  ? — Well,  it  is  some  time  since  he  was  here,  and 
really  I do  not  remember.  He  was  in  a delicate  state 
of  health  at  tho  time,  and  I remember  him  making 
some  general  complaints  about  his  health,  but  I do 
not  remember  distinctly  what  they  were,  and  I could 
not  speak  positively  to  anythbg  now. 

1983.  Pray,  sfr,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
inform  the  Commissioners  what  fU'e  the  regulations 
as  to  saying  mass  for  the  ordinary  service  of  the 
church  ?— I say  mass  only  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
of  obligation, 
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1984.  At  wliot  lioui-  ?_Oii  Siinaays.  .at  half-past  nion.mg  to  night,  anl  the  onlv  time  I have  is  in  tile  M,..  O Gra. 

10  aiul  111  the  liolidays  it  is  tlie  same  hour  evening  alW  they  uonu;  iVoiu  tlniir  work.  There  

for  the  morning  prayei’s,  that  is  liulf*pnst  6 or  25  ar-e  great  compLiiuts  about  the  book  svsleni.  hut  I n Juub  1S70. 

miuuteii  past  6.  They  do  not  allow  it  to  interfere  do  not  know  liow  it  oau  he  voiueJied  uulejts  h- haviuT 

at  iJI  -vnth  the  work  of  the  prison.  You  must  be  provided  a Catholic  schoolmaster.  It'  we  hail  a 

finished  by  the  usual  time  for  going  on  parade  aud  Catholic  schoolmaster  I should  then  have  more  s'ui.tr- 
going  to  work,  so  that  I generally  get  there  a little  vision  over  the  books,  and  see  them  better  disiribuu-d. 
before  time,  becmise  the  iisuiil  time  for  snj-ing  the  At  present  all  the  books  are  in  the  bauds  of  the 
moruiug  prayers  would  not  be  suffleieut.  schoolmaster,  and  It  U only  likely  they  will  supply  their 

1985.  Have  all  the  Catholic  prisoners  full  liberty  own  with  choice  hooks  and  leave  Ciitliolici  to  f^et  what 

to  attend  mass  ? — Yes,  except  when  they  are  under  they  can.  Tliaf  is  a general  eomjdaiiic  lhal°thu  pri- 
punishment,  aud  in  the  infirmarj'.  souers  make,  that  they  withhold  many  hooks  that 

1986.  If  a prisoner  is  under  punishment,  and  that  might  bo  pul  in  eircuiation  amongst  the  Catholies. 

the  period  of  his  punishment  extends  over  a Sunday,  But  perliaps  it  is  an  accusatiou  which  might  as  easily 
is  he  allowed  to  hear  mass  ? — No.  be  denied. 

19S7.  Have  any  prisoners  ever  complained  to  you  2004.  Have  any  iustaiiees  uceuiTt-d  in  which  the 
of  there  being  auy  hardship  iu  their  lieing  so  deprived  schoolmaster  has  fiutiislied  books  to  the  f'afliolio  pri- 
of  the  opportunity  of  hearing  mass  ? — The  infirmary  soners  which  you  have  found  it  necessary  to  lan- 
prisoners  have  freciuently  doae  .so,  and  I h.ave  made  a hibit  r — Yes,  sir.  I do  not  know  disfiuctly  that  they 
representation  about  the  matter,  but  it  appeared  that  it  were  ou  the  list  that  had  been  approved  of.  The  way 
was  contrary  to  the  regulations  of  the  prison,  and  that  the  hooks  are  regulated  is  this : thej'  give  me  a 
therefore  I went  no  further  with  it.  list  of  the  book,s.  I eaniiot  tell  wliat  a hook  i.s  fi-oni 

1988.  Wiien  did  you  make  that  representation  ? — the  list  they  give  me  of  the  names  of  the  hooks,  be- 

lt is  .some  timo  since  now.  Oh,  I suppose  it  is  a year  cause  they  go  nuder  .such  extraordinary  names  you 
or  two  ; but  I have  not  interfered  with  them  since,  cannot  possibly  guess  what  is  inside.  Sometimes  you 
I got  a veiy  imsitive  answer  ou  the  question.  miglit  approve  of  a book  that  you  would  disappiwe 

1989.  From  tvhom  ? — BVom  the  governor  at  the  of,  but  being  upjtroved  of  by  me  they  wotild  dis- 

time.  ti-ibute  it ; but  when  it  comes  to  iny  knowledge  that 

1990.  Have  you  ever  made  any  application  on  the  there  is  anything  objeetiomible  iu  a book.  I sat',  “ That 

subject  to  the  Home  Office  ? — No,  I have  not,  sir.  hook  must  be  erased  aud  no  longer  u.«ed.” 

1991.  What  books  are  allowed  to  the  Catholic  2005.  Allow  me  to  repeat  the  question.  Tt  is  a 
prisoners  in  their  cells  ? — There  are  four:  there  is  a matter  of  fact  that  instance.-"  have  or  have  not  oceurred, 
prayer  hook,  the  testament,  the  “ Think  well  on  it,”  and  in  which  you  have  Ijceii  obliged  to  prohibit  any  book 
the  “Poor  Man’.-"  Catechism.”  These  are  the  four  furnished  to  the  Catholic  prisoners? — Oh  j'es,  sir; 
book.s  that  they  are  all  furnished  with.  Then  be.sides  several  times.  In  fact  I have  got  oue  or  two  on  my 
these  they  have  books  to  read,  that  is  what  lU'c  called  list  non’  that  I .shall  ha\-c  to  prohibit. 

the  “ library  books,”  for  geueval  reading.  20(Ki.  {Dr.  Lj/vus.)  Could  you  name  the  books  ? — 

1992.  Are  those  books  under  your  supervision? — I cannot  name  them  now,  sir.  T l.uow  that  such  a 
No,  sm  ; I have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them,  thing  hits  occurred  fi-om  time  to  time. 

I had  at  one  time,  but  it  was  taken  cut  of  my  bauds.  2007.  {Dr.  (rrvc.nhou-.)  Have  yuii  known  auy 

1993.  When  was  it  taken  out  of  your  hands? — l)ooks  given  by  the  schoolmaster  to  Catholic  prisoner 
During  the  time  that  Air.  Clifton  was  governor  heix».  vvhicli  were  not  ou  the  list  that  you  had  yourself 

1994.  Cao  you  state  how  long  ago  that  is? — I sup-  approved  of? — I enunot  say  that. 

pose  it  is  five  or  six  years  since.  2008.  I repeat  my  question.  Do  j’oii  know  that 

1995.  In  whoso  hands  is  it  now  ? — In  the  school-  any  books  have  been  .supplied  by  the  schoolnmster  to 

master’s.  Catholic  ])risouers,  which  books  were  not  iu  the  list 

1996.  Have  you  the  power  of  procuriug  for  a that  yon  liod  approved  of  yourself  ? — Ido  uot  know, 

prisouer  any  religious  hook  that  3’ou  may  think  2009.  Wbm  you  imsiii  is  that  yon  have  found  afier- 
uecessary  for  liiiu  separately? — If  they  are  in  the  wards  that  hooks  uhieh  j'on  had  approvetl  of  from  the 
library  I can;  but  if  uot,  I cau,  by  asking  the  title,  wore  objectionable  ; but  when  you  liave  required 
goveiTior’s  leave,  provide  him  with  it.  He  genertdly  them  to  be  struck  out  of  the  list,  has  not  that  idwaj's 
gives  leave  for  a ihiiig  of  that  kind.  been  done? — Yes,  sir. 

1997.  Has  either  Lcimou  or  Alulcahy  ever  applied  2010.  {Dr.  Lijous.)  Did  I uuderstaud  vou  to  say 
to  you  specially  for  books,  either  religious  books  or  that  you  thought  it  necessary  or  desirable' that  fha'e 
books  of  amusement? — Not  that  I remember.  Of  should  be  a Catholic  6choo]ina.ster  in  au  institution 


course  as  I have  not  had  the  raauagemeut  of  the 
hooks,  all  I could  do  when  they  asked  me  this  ques- 
tion was  to  refer  them  to  the  schoohnaster ; or  if 
they  wanted  a special  book  which  lie  is  not  iu  the 
habit  of  liriugiug  round,  1 mention  the  thing  to  the. 
schoolmaster,  and  tell  him  to  take  such  a book  with 
lihn  when  he  goes  to  the  prison  for  such  a person. 

1998.  And  have  yon  found  him  ready  to  comply 
with  that  desire  ? — ^Yes,  generallj’. 

1999.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  If  there  was  a book  in  circula- 
tiou  that  you  objected  to,  could  you  prevent  its 
circulation  ? — Yes,  I can  stop  any  book, 

2000.  How  cau  you  stop  it  ? — ^By  telling  the  school- 
master that  I do  not  wish  it  to  be  used  anj''  more. 

2001.  By  telling  whom? — The  governor  or  the 
schoolmaster. 

2002.  Have  you  had  to  prohibit  the  circulation  of 
auy  books  ? — Oh  yes,  sir,  several. 

2003.  (ilfr.  De  Vere.)  Are  there  any  suggestions 
that  you  would  wish  to  offer  to  the  Commission  re- 
garding the  relation  between  you  and  the  prisoners, 
or  generally  ^vith  respect  to  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  prisoners? — Well,  Ido  uot  know,  sm,  that 
there  is  anyj  because  1 have  free  access  to  them  nt  all 
times  when  it  is  possible  to  see  them.  Of  course  the 
time  is  limited.  .They  are  mostly  at  work  from 

TJie.witiiess 
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where  there  are  so  many  Catholics  ? — Yes,  sir.  I 
believe  the  director  promise,  as  soou  as  there  is  a 
viuauicy,  that  I shall  have  one. 

AVhat  do  you  mean  by  “ fis  soon  as  there  is  a 
vauiincv  ” ? — As  soon  ns  there  is  a vacancy  tor  a 
schoolmaster  here.  They  are  only  allowed  a certaiu 
number  for  the  number  of  prisoners.  He  !«ikl,  ” you 
will  have  to  wait  until  there  is  a vacancy,  aud  theu  it 
will  he  filled  up  by  a Catholic.” 

2012.  How  mauy  schoolmasters  are  iu  this  prison  ? 
— Four. 

2013.  AATiat  is  the  proportion  of  the  number  of 
prisoners  to  each  scboohnastei'  ? — I do  uot  know', 
indeed. 

2014.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Could  you  state,  Hr.  Green, 
the  mode  of  imparting  instruction  iu  “the  school,”  we 
will  call  it,  within  the  prison  ? — They  meet  on  cer- 
tain evenings  ; they  take  it  in  rotation. 

2015.  Who  take  it  in  rotation?  — The  school- 
masters ; they  go  from  hall  to  hall  during  the  week, 
aud  they  finish  ou  the  Friday  evening.  For  iustauce, 
they  will  take  ouo  of  the  catholic  halls  ou  Afohday, 
the  next  on  Tuesilay,  .association  on  Wednesday,  and 
this  day  and  Friday  number  four ; so  that  they  get 
tluough  the  whole  prison  during  the  week, 
mthdr^w', 
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MINUTES  OP  EVtDENCE  TAKEN  BeFOBE  THE  dOMMlSSION 


Major  Hiceet  recalled. 

2016.  {The  toitnes$.)  You  asked  me  for  the  case- 
paper  of  Mulcali7,  sir.  None  ia  to  be  found  here,  but 
here  is  a copy  of  a letter  I have  respecting  it : — 

“ Sui,  8th  June  1867. 

“ In  compliance  with  your  request  I have  the 
honour  herewith  to  transmit  the  accompanying 
medical  notes  on  the  case  of  the  prisoner  Denis 
Dowling  Mulcahy,  whilst  a prisoner  in  my  custody. 

“ W.  J.  Htopford. 

“ To  William  Fagan,  Esq.” 


2017.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  You  hare  exambicd  the  books 
with  regard  to  Denis  Dowling  Mulcahy  ? — Yes,  sir. 


2018.  Is  there  any  punishment  recorded  against 
iiim  ? — No,  sir. 


2019.  Was  ho  ever  punished  ?- 
punished ; not  even  reported. 


He  was  never 


The  witness  withdrew. 


2020.  Does  that  imi)ly  that  his  conduct  here  all  the 
time  was  good  ? — Yes,  sir. 


Henut  Watts  examined. 

2021.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  What  is  your  position  here  ? — clerk  of  works  here  ? — Neai-ly  20  years,  but  uot  cleik 

Engineer  and  clerk  of  works,  sir.  of  works,  sir. 

2022.  Are  men  here  in  the  habit  of  being  directed  2041.  When  you  wish  a stone  of  that  size  to  be 

to  carry  stones  on  their  back,  or  on  their  shoulder’s  ? carried  to  the  chimnies,  or  roof  of  a house,  you  desire 

— No,  sir  j it  ia  uot  my  place  to  direct,  because  I am  the  warder  to  have  it  taken  up,  but  you  do  not  tell 

not  in  chaigo  of  the  men  ; I am  in  chai’ge  of  tlie  him  how  it  is  to  be  taken  up  ? — No,  sir. 

work ; but  I never  give  an  order  to  any  prisoner.  I 2042.  It  is  not  your  concern  how  it  is  got  there  ?— 
give  my  instructions  to  the  officer  in  chai-ge  and  he  Yes,  sh. 

directs  the  men  what  to  do.  2043.  All  you  have  to  do  with  it  is  to  get  the  stone 

2023.  But  if  you  said  that  you  wanted  a particular  taken  up  ? — Yes,  sir.  I have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
stone  for  a particular  purpose,  would  you  point  that  command  of  the  prisoners  at  all. 

stone  out  to  the  warder? — I should  point  the  stone  2044.  Let  me  quite  understand  what  your  answer 
out  and  give  instructions.  Of  course  certain  stones  is.  When  you  order  a atone  to  be  taken  up,  do  you 

are  selected  for  certain  work,  and  they  have  to  be  say  to  the  wai’der,  “ Will  you  tell  a man  to  take  that 

taken  up  there  by  a barrow  or  other  help,  that  ia  by  stone  up,”  or  do  you  simply  tell  him,  “ I want  th.at 

means  of  a tackle  when  it  Is  too  heavy,  or  otherwise  stone  to  be  taken  up  ? ” — Yes,  sir  ; but  I never  give 
carried  up.  instructions  for  a man,  no  more  than  when  I give  iu- 

2024.  But  some  stones  are  carried  on  the  men’s  structions  for  a piece  of  work  to  be  carried  out  accord- 

shoulders  or  backs  ? — Yes,  sir.  ing  to  the  plan.  The  officer  has  au  ordoi’  to  carry  it 

2025.  Wlien  a man  carries  a stone  on  his  shoulder  out  according  to  the  plan,  and  ho  directs  the  prisoners 

or  on  his  back,  has  he  any  protection  to  prevent  the  whatever  stones  will  have  to  be  lifted  or  cai-ried,  or 

stone  fraying  his  back  ? — Generally,  sh.  otherwise  j he  gives  that  ordei'. 

2026.  What  sort  of  protection  ? — A sort  of  old  nail  2045.  What  I want  to  make  clear  is  this  : You  are  not 

bag  with  a little  straw  put  in  it.  responsible  for  the  manner  in  which  a stone  is  talten 

2027.  Is  there  any  kind  of  straw  pad  properly  up  ; you  merely  order  the  stone  to  be  taken  up,  and 

made  for  such  purposes  ? — I think  not,  sir.  you  leave  the  warder  to  determine  whether  it  shall 

2028.  Or  a straw  wad  to  have  on  his  back  ? — I have  be  taken  up  by  hand  or  lifted  by  a hoist  ? No,  sir. 

*v...  oriA«  v.,..  .i..  «...  "vder  the  way  in  which  it  is  to 


never  known,  anything  made  for  the  purpose.  Gene' 
rally  an  old  nail  bag. 

2029.  You  yourself  pointed  out  to  us  a stone  a 
while  ago  ? — I did,  sir. 

2030.  Is  that  stone  that  you  so  pointed  out  about 
the  same  sized  stone  that  a man  would  ordinarily  be 
asked  to  carry  ? — If  a man  was  asked  to  caiTy  that 
stone  it  would  be  optional  with  him  to  carry  it  or  not. 

2031.  But  that  is  about  the  sized  stone  a man 
would  ordinarily  be  asked  to  cai’ry  ? — Yes,  sii- ; he 
would  not  be  asked  to  carry  a heavier  stone  I think, 
but  they  would  do  it  voluntarily. 

2032.  Did  you  weigh  that  stone  ? — ^I 


2046.  You  do  not  i 
be  done  ? — No,  sh. 

2047.  Have  you  seen  such  stones  os  we  saw  to-day 
carried  up  by  manual  labour  ?_Well,  I think  I have, 
sir  ; I couldn’t  say,  not  from  weight,  of  course,  but  I 
believe  I have,  sir. 

2048.  {Mr.  Brodrick:)  You  believe  that  you  iuivo 
seen  stones  as  heavy  as  that  c.'irried  up  by  prisoners  ? 
— I believe  I have,  sir. 

2049.  How  would  such  a stone  as  tliat  be  carried 
on  a man  s back  ?— -It  would  be  balanced  by  other 
meu  on  his  back. 

2050.  How  would  he  hold  it?— He  would  have  it 


2033.  What  weight  did  you  6nd  it  to  be  ? — 129  on  a balance  on  his  back  ; the  pad  would  he  secured 

pounds.  on  his  back. 

2034.  Do  you  consider  it  easy  for  a man  to  cany  2061.  And  would  ho  not  hold  it  with  his  hands  ? 

such  a stone  on  his  back  or  shoulder  ? — X do,  sir ; that  No,  sir;  I never  saw  a man  hold  a stone  that  way. 

is,  a man  in  health.  2052.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  Then  would  not  the  stone 

2035.  H.avo  you  known  men  to  can-y  larger  stones  ■ be  fastened  on  his  bock  ? — Balanced,  but  not  secured 

than  that  ? — I never  weigh  the  stones.  They  may  sir  ; and  if  it  was  an  inclined  plane  there  would  be  a 
have  carried  heavier  than  that.  man  to  assist  him  ; and  if  it  was  on  a ladder  be  would 

2036.  If  a man  in  attempting  to  take  that  stone  up  take  it  on  his  back  j but  they  are  very  rare  cases 


said  it  was  too  heavy  for  him,  what  would  be  the 
result  ? — Well,  sir,  he  would  not  take  it,  nor  be  forced 
to  do  it.  I have  never  known  a case  of  tlmt  kind. 

2037.  Would  he  run  any  risk  of  being  reported  for 
insubordination  by  a vrai’dei’,  if  he  refused  to  carry 
that  stone  ? — No,  sir  ■,  if  the  officer  made  a report  of  a 
man  either  at  the  ladder  or  up  the  scaffold,  but. he 
could  not  do  it,  because  there  are  many  that  could  not 
stand  on  the  scaffold.  We  have  men  here  that  coidd 
not  do  it. 

2038.  Would  a man  be  expected  to  carry  that  sLoue 
on  his  shoulder  up  a scaffold  or  ladder  ? — Not  if  he 


indeed. 

2053.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  In  what  you  have  said  you 
ai’o  referring  to  the  different  ivorks  going  on  within 
the  prison  ? — ^Yea,  sir. 

2054.  Nottoauyof  the  works  outside?— The  works 

in  connexion  with  the  buildings  altogether,  inside  and 
outside. 

2055.  Does  your  evidence  refer  at  all  to  the  re- 
moving of  the  stones  from  the  drained  or  tilled 
ground  ?— I have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  sir. 

2056.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Were  you  hei’e  when  Mulcahy, 
the  pditical  prisoner,  was  here  ?— I don’t  know  the 


don’t  choose  to.  We  generally  keep  in  most  cases  prisoners,  sir,  bus  I have  he^  h'ei-e  from  before  the 
inclines.  Wherever  we  can  we  get  an  inclined  plane  opening. of  the  prison. 

N » ■ V . 1 20o7.  In  what  yeai-  HOB  He  prison  opened?— In 

2039.  (Mr.De  Vere.)  An  mcUned  plane  with  steps  50,  sir. 

on  it  ? — 2058.  You  do  not  remember  the  prisoner  Denis 

2040.  {Dr,  Greenhow.)  How  long  have  you  been  Dowling  Mulcahy  ?— No,  sir,  1 do  not. 

■The  witness  wit^idrew. 
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Major  Hickey  recalled. 


2059.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  'With  respect  to  tbe  dark  cells 
■which  we  have  seen,  for  how  many  hours  have  you  the 
power  to  confine  a man  in  those  cells  ? — In  tlie  dai-k 
cells  four  hours. 

2060.  Under  -what  rule  is  that ; is  it  a rule  of  the 
prison  ? — A.  rule  of  this  prison  j a standing  order  of 
this  prison. 

2061.  A standing  order  of  this  prison? — Yes, 
handed  down  to  me  by  my  predecessors. 

2062.  We  are  aware  that  at  Millbank  a man  maybe 
confined  in  a dai’k  cell  for  as  long  a period  os  three 
days  ? — At  Portland  also,  sir. 

2063.  At  Portland  also  ? — That  is  the  limit. 

2064.  What  is  the  reason  of  ‘that  difiereuee  being 
made  between  Portland  and  this  piison  ? — Because 
this  is  an  invalid  piison. 

2065.  And  supposing  that  you  were  to  exceed  yom' 
authority  and  couiiDe  a man  one  or  two  days,  in  what 
manner  would  you  be  called  to  account  for  it  ? — Well, 
in  the  first  place,  I should  have  to  record  iu  ray  journal 
that  I had  done  so  and  the  director  would  see  it. 

2066.  And  would  it  be  the  duty  of  the  director  to 
call  you  to  account  ? — To  call  me  to  account,  of 
course. 

2067.  {Mr.  Be  Vere.)  Does  the  director  inspect 
your  journal  ? — Yes,  ereiy  month  he  sees  all  the 
journals. 

2068.  (^Br.  Greefiliow.)  Can  the  director  himself  give 
a longer  time  than  four  hours  in  the  dark  cells  here  ? — 
Of  coui-se  I cannot  answer  for  their  power's.  I should 
think  he  would  not;  but  I cannot  answer  as  to  the 
power  of  a dhectov. 

2069.  {Mr.  Be  Vere.)  Have  you  over  known 
instances  in  which  it  ha.s  been  done? — ^Not  in  this 
prison. 

2070.  {Br,  Lyo7is.)  When  you  say  that  a man  can 
be  confined  in  a dark  cell  for  four  horn's  only,  can  he 
be  on  the  same  day  re-committed  to  the  dark  cell  ? — 
Yes. 


2071.  For  the  same  offence  ?— Not  for  the  same 
offence. 

2072.  But  he  can  for  another  offence  ? — If  he  was 
outr^eoua  and  violent  and  smashed  windows  and  made 
a noise  so  as  to  disturb  the  peace  and  quietness  of  the 
other  prisoners,  I should  not  hesitate  to  put  him  into 
the  dark  cell  again. 

2073.  Would  you  hesitate  to  put  him  into  the  dark 
cell  a third  time  the  same  day  ? — I should  certainly 
do  so  without  hesitation. 

2074.  I believe  a man  is  not  kept  tliereat  night  ? — 
He  is  not  kept  there  at  night.  No  one  can  order  it  but 
myself.  It  must  be  ordered  on  a certain  forai  -witli 
ray  signature  attached. 

2075.  As  a matter  of  fact  has  auyonc  been  in  the 
dark  cell  since  you  have  been  here  ? — Yes. 

2076.  How  many  ? — I think  three. 

2077.  For  what  period  ? — four  lioui-s. 

2078.  No  one  of  them  for  moi-e  than  four  hom-s  ? — 
No. 

2079.  {Mo\  Brodrick)  For  whnt  el.ass  of  offence 
ai'e  they  placed  in  tbe  dark  cell  ? — Insubordination ; 
outrageous,  violent,  and  noisy  conduct.  There  is  a 
book  kept  iu  which  it  is  all  recorded. 

2080.  {Br.  Greeiihow.)  When  a man  is  to  be  put 
into  n dark  ceil  in  the  day  time  do  yon  •write  an  order 
for  it? — ^Yes. 

2081.  And  no  one  can  write  that  order  hut  youi'self  ? 
—No. 

2082.  If  a w’arder  reports  to  you  that  a eevtain 
prisoner  is  violent  ? — Not  a ■n-arder  ; a principal 
•wni-dev. 

2083.  If  a principal  wai-der  reports  to  you  that  a 
prisonei’’s  conduct  is  violent,  can  you  order  him  to 
put  the  prisoner  into  a dark  cell  without  hearing 
what  the  man  says? — Yes.  But  this  punishment  is 
confined  to  those  prisoners  who  are  under  sentence  in 
the  separate  cells  or  penal  class  prison  for  misconduct. 


Major  Hickey, 
II  June  1870, 


The  witness  withdre-w. 


The  Commission  a^’oui'ned  at  1 p.m. 


Portland  Piison,  Monday,  13th  June  1870. 

The  Commission  assembled  at  half-past  11  o’clock,  a.m. 


PRESENT : 

The  Eight  Hon.  tiie  EABL  OF  DEVON  in  the  Chair. 
The  Hon.  G.  C.  Brodrick,  I De.  Lyons. 

S.  E.  De  Veee,  Esq.  | Dk.  Gbeenhow. 

W.  Spencer  OLtiVANr,  Esq.,  Secretary, 


Mr.  George  Clifton  examined. 


2084.  {Chairman.)  Mr.  Clifton,  you  are  the  gover- 
nor of  this  prison,  are  you  not  ? — I am,  my  lord. 

2085.  How  long  have  you  been  so  ? — Since  the  1st 
November  1865. 

2086.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  number  of 

prisoners  who  are  now  under  your  charge  ? 1,582 

this  morning. 

2087.  Peihaps  you  -will  describe  the  different  em- 
ployments to  which  that  number  is  allocated  ?— That 
will  involve  the  necessity  for  my  asking  for  the 
morning  state,  a fonn  by  which  I can  show  the 
distiibiition  of  each  prisoner.  Part  of  those  prisoners, 
my  lord,  were  employed  inside.  There  are  so  many 
in  the  wash-house  and  elsewhere. 

2088.  I ask  you  this  general  quration  then ; in  what 
mode  are  those  prisoners  employed  ? — The  whole 
body  ? 

2089.  The  whole  body,  speaking  generally  ? — 
QuoiTying  stone,  building  fortifications,  doing  heavy 


costings  in  the  blacksmiths’  shop,  washiug  and  mending 
clothes,  etc. 

2090.  And  household  works? — And  all  sorts  of 
household  •work,  baking,  cooking,  etc. 

2091.  Are  tlie  inmates  in  this  prison  allocated  in 
each  ward  in  reference  to  the  character  of  their  occu- 
pations, or  from  -what  other  considerations  are  they 
placed  ? — No,  my  lord  ; when  they  are  first  received 
eveiy  prisoner’s  trade  is  given  in  his  penal  record,  but 
almost  invariably  it  is  fictitious.  The  great  difiieulty 
is -to  arrive  at  what  the  prisoner  actually  is.  He  will 
state  that  he  is  a blacksmith  v%-hen  ho  is  a tailor,  and 
perhaps  a tailor  when  he  is  a blacksmith.  The  result 
is  that  we  can  only  allot  the  men  for  work  as  we  become 
acquainted  with  whnt  they  really  are.  That  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  tasks  in. the  prison.  They  come  here 
stating  that  they  are  blacksmiths,  tailors,  &c,,  and 
seldom  or  ever  do  they  prove  what  they  represent 
themselves  to  he.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  they 
should  be  sent  on  the  public  -works  firsts  and  we  find 
out  then  what  work  tiiey  are  qualified  for  and  according 


Mr.  G.  Cliften. 
18  Jane  1870. 
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Mf.G.  d'finn.  n*  TTc  aiTive  at  fhni.  conclusion,  so  are  thoy  pliiced, 

' ilen  fit  for  quarrying  arc  .•iciit  tjiuiiTying  ; men  fit 

13  ifune  1870.  jQ[.  lilncksmiths  are  put  iu  the  blacksmiths’  shop. 

2092.  Then  do  I understand  you  tostate  that,  in  the 

ahseuce  of  any  special  information,  every  man  when 
]ic  first  comes  hove  is  put  on  the  public  works  ? — 
Except  men  who  have  been  vecoiumended  hy  the 
medical  oificev  as  only  fit  for  light  labour  ; then  those 
•would  be  located  inside,  or  only  employed  at  light 
labour. 

2093.  TlTiat  branches  do  you  class  under  the  head 
of  light  labour  S' — Sitting  down  breaking  stones, 
taking  c.art.s  al)ont,  for  instance,  supplying  water. 
Light  labour  men  would  bo  employed  in  drawing  these 
U’afer  c.'irts,  tailoring,  etc. 

2094.  Then  do  I understand  that  in  allocating  any 
particular  prisoners  to  any  particular  sort  of  employ- 
ment, the  medical  officer’s  opinion  would  be  taken  ? — 
The  medical  officer’s  opinion  would  be  litken.  On  the 
arrival  of  a party  of  ctmvicts  at  this  prison  the  first 
thing  that  would  bo  clone  is,  each  man  is  most  care- 
fully and  minutely  examined  !>}•  the  medical  officer, 
stripped  for  that  pin-posi?,  and  passes  a most  careful 
exainiuation.  The  medical  officer  then  fiirnishe.-!  me 
with  a return  slimvbig  wliethor  n.  pri.scmei'  is  fit  /br  fliC 
public  works  (l.anl  labour),  or  for  light  lahuur ; if  loi' 
light  labour  I give  onlei-s  for  his  being  employed  in 
light  Labour  ; if  tor  hard  Labour  he  is  sent  on  to  the 
public  works  at  once  to  do  hard  labour. 

2095.  Into  bow  many  h.alls  is  this  prison  divided  ? 
—Seven,  exclusive  of  the  punishment  or  separate 
cells  and  the  iwiml  cla.ss  prison. 

2096.  The  cells  iu  those  seven  halls  arc  of  a similar 
character,  are  they  not  ? — 'i'lieve  are  some  slight  differ- 
ences. With  regard  lo  their  ineasuremeiil,  iny  lord, 
some  are  not  exactly  the  Siime  size  as  others  j some 
are  a little  Larger,  some  a little  smuller.  I believe  that 
the  one  yon  measured  in  F.  north  hall  was  rather  nar- 
rower l.iy  an  inch  or  two  than  the  next  cell ; but  they 
are  ail  -wilhin  a very  trifling  ditfereiiee  of  each  other.' 

209V.  Arc  the  bulls  ajipropriated  spccixilly  iu  such 
a mauuer  that  any  jiarticulur  class  of  prisoners  are 
chissifted  according  to  any  circumstance  ? — No,  inv 
lord,  they  arc  nsevl  for  iffi  prisoners  irrespective  of 
classification  ; but  the  Roman  Catholic  prisoticr.s  I 
try  to  locate  in  one  luill  by  themselve.s,  in  order 
to  obviate  any  difficulty  that  may  arise  in  marching 
them  to  chapel  of  a morning  iu  moving  such  an 
immense  body  of  convicts,  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
may  go  to  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  luid  the  Pro- 
testants to  the  Protestant  chapel  without  any  difficulty. 

2098.  Out  of  the  1,.582  prisoners  at  ])resent  in  this 

prison,  how  many  Roman  Catholics  have  you  ? 309 

Catholics,  my  lord,  aud  1,273  Protestants. 

2099.  Tou  have,  1 think,  a Roman  Catholic  chapel? 
— We  have. 

2100.  In  which,  I believe,  au  altar,  .and  ornaments, 
and  proper  fittings  have  been  constructed,  at  con- 
siderable expense,  by  the  pri.souers  of  that  communion  ? 
— They  have,  my  lord. 

2101.  And  you  have  also  a Roman  Catholic  priest 
resident  ? — A Roman  Catholic  chaplain  j he  is  called 
the  visiting  Roman  Catholic  priest. 

2102.  He  resides  at  or  near  the  prison? Very 

near  the  prison,  my  lord  5 not  any  great  distance  from 
the  prison. 

2103.  You  have  also,  I think,  a Protestant  chaplain? 
— >\’’e  have  a Protestant  chaplain,  mj'  lord. 

2104.  By  whom  the  service  of  the'  Church  of 
England  is  performed  twice  on  Sundays  ? — Twice  on 
Sundays,  my  lord. 

2105.  You  have  two  chaplains  attaclied  to  the 
prison  ? — ^Yes,  my  lord,  chaplain  and  assistant 
chaplain. 

2106.  And  also  a Scripture  reader,  who  works 

under  the  superintendence  of  the  chaplain  ? Under 

the  snperintendeuce  of  the  chaplain. 

2107.  In  addition  to  what  are  technically  called 
halls,  which  I believe  you  describe,  you  have  certain 
dark  cells,  have  you  not? — Yes,  my  lord  j six  at- 


tached to  the  punishment  prison,  or  separate  cells 
and  two  attached  to  the  penal  class  prison. 

2108.  For  wJiat  offences  are  prisoners  placed  in 
those  dark  cells  ? — For  any  gross  iusubordinatiou,  such 
as  milking  use  of  violent  or  threatening  langnnge 
towai’ds  any  officer  from  myself  downwiwds  to  lui 
assistant  aviirder,  for  wilfully  continuing  to  destroy 
prison  property,  aud  making  use  of  violent  language  5 
but  they  arc  only  used  in  extreme  cases,  aud  not 
for  any  ordinary  punishment. 

2109.  What  authority  have  yon  to  place  pi’isouers 
in  those  dark  cells  ? — The  Secretary  of  State’s  autho- 
rity justifies  me  in  awarding  three  days’ breacl-and- 
walcr  diet,  either  in  the  light  or  dark  cells. 

2110.  \Vliat  power  hasa  director  ns  regards  plncinc' 
men  iu  the  d.ark  ceils  ? — I believe,  my  lord,  21  cLaj*^ 
•although  I have  never  known  it  carried  out  to  that 
extent  by  a director ; but,  I believe  that  he  has  the 
power  to  do  so.  I myselfhave  often  awm‘ded21  days 
in  file  dark  cells  when  I was  a visiting  magistrate  to 
the  convict  establishment  in  Western  Australia,  and 
held  the  same  position  there  as  a director  docs  here. 
I believe  his  powers  are  the  some. 

2111.  Then  you  ouly  give  that  answer  ns  regards 
the  director’s  power,  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  the 
.-iiiino  ik-rc? — Yes,  my  lord. 

2112.  Is  there  uoiliing  defined  for  the  director  ? — 
The  Secretary  of  State’s  regulations  state  that  a 
director  has  the  power  of  giving  28  days’  bread  and 
water  in  a light  or  dark  cell ; but  I believe  there  has 
been  some  subsequent  correspouflcnce  betu-een  the 
Secretary  of  State’s  office  and  the  directoi's,  which  I 
think,  but  I do  not  know  for  a certainty,  reduces  it. 

2113.  Confining  your  attention  to  your  own  office, 
take  the  case  of  a complaint  made  before  you  as 
against  a prisoner,  that  he  has  tom  his  idothes,  what 
cour.^e  would  you  pursue  ? — Supposing  it  was  to  occur 
at  the  i)ve.sciit  time  on  the  works,  the  man  would  be 
simply  passed  iu  off  tiie  works,  aud  he  would  be  put  into 
one  of  the  separate  cells  till  noon  to-morrow,  when  I 
hear  the  reports.  Then  he  i.s  brought  before  me  ; the 
officer  wlio  saw  the  act  would  have  lo  give  evidence  ; 
the  clotlie.s  would  have  to  be  |>roduced  to  show  that 
they  were  torn.  After  the  evidence  has  been  taken, 
I thou  ask  the  i)i'isoHcr  what  he  has  to  say  in  his 
defence.  Whatever  he  says  iu  hi.s  defence  is  taken 
down  in  wilting.  I then  use  my  discretion  as  to  what 
amount  of  punishment  I award.  That  punishment 
would  entirely  depend  on  the  man’s  antecedents,  his 
general  conduct,  whether  he  had  ever  torn  clothes 
befoi’e,  whether  it  was  merely  done  in  a fit  of  passion, 
whether  it  was  done  in  the  view'  of  showing  a spirit 
of  insubordination  to  his  comiadcs  around,  which  is 
very  frequently  the  case.  A convict  often  shows  a'wil- 
liugness  to  take  a punishment  so  long  as  he  can  excite 
others  to  do  something  despemte.  All  these  matters  I 
sliould  considei’  before  awarding  punishment.  If  it 
was  the  first  offence  and  merely  done  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  I should  award  a moderate 
punishment.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I found  he  was 
determined  to  excite  others  to,  do  something  wrong 
and  that  it  was  maliciously  done,  1 should  then  inflict 
a heavy  punishment. 

21 14.  Take  a ease  in  which  thei-e  has  been  no  such 
evidence  as  tom  clothes  would  afford,  but  in  which  a 
man  was  stated  by  the  officer  to  have  refused  to  work, 

you  w’ould  pursue  the  same  course,  I suppose  ? ^A 

similar  course,  only  of  course  giving  the  prefei'ence 
to  the  word  of  the  officer  against  the  convict  in  case 
the  convict  denied  the  charge. 

2llo.  Should  you  in  such  a case  as  that  examine 
any  of  the  other  prisoners  that  might  have  been  near 
at  the  time  of  the  alleged  occurrence  ?-— I never  at 
the  time  examine  another  prisoner,  because  as  a 
genera!  rule  they  are  aU  combiued  together.  But  if 
1 had  any  doubt  in  the  veracity  . of  tlie  officer’s  state- 
ment, vdthouf  letting  the  prisoner  know  I might 
smgle  out  any  man  of  the  party,  and  have  him 
brought  before  me  at  the  time  of  the  applications  and 
say,  “Did  you  observe  anything  while  in  your 
party  to-day  ? ” and  thus  give  him  indirectly  an 
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op}>ovtunity  of  stating  if  anytiiing  occurred  5 and 
very  often  in  tliat  T\'ay  n pviaoner’s  c^’iJcnee  will 
corroborate  tlie  evidence  of  the  officer. 

2116.  Take  a complaint  made  by  a prisoner  of  ill- 
usage  on  the  part  of  a warder.  What  course  should 
you  pursue  ? — I would  talie  his  evidence,  whatever  it 
might  bo.  I would  tbeu  send  for  the  officer  and  iuter- 
I'Ognte  him  most  closely  ns  to  the  allegation. 

2117.  The  warder  is  not  present  during  the  time 
that  a complaint  is  being  made  ? — Asagenei-alrule  the 
officer  would  be  present.  Sometimes  in  trafficking 
cases,  a prisoner  will  make  a complaint  that  an 
officer  has  received  money  for  Iiim.  In  a ease  of  that 
sort  one  has  to  use  secresy  to  detect  whether  the 
money  bad  been  passed  out,  or  if  the  prisoner  bad 
passed  it  out  what  proofs  there  were  that  he  ever  had 
it  in  his  possession. 

2118.  In  that  case  should  you  admit  the  evidence 
of  the  prisoner  in  corroboi'ation  ? — Not  as  a general 
rule. 

2119.  Have  there  been  instances  in  which  you 
Avould  admit  the  evidence  of  a prisoner  ? — There  have 
been  instances,  but  not  as  a generfd  ride. 

2120.  Supposing  a person  to  be  in  one  of  the  dark 
colls  of  which  we  have  recorded  the  dimensions,  what 
diet  would  lie  have  ? — Bread  and  water  generally,  but 
sometimes  lie  may  bo  there  on  penal  class  diet  for  a 
day  or  two  if  while  on  that  diet  be  created  a noise  in 
a light  cell. 

2121.  Is  that  if  it  is  ordered  so  by  the  medical 
officer? — No;  it  is  a part  of  tho punishment  awarded 
by  the  governor.  I may  give  a prisoner  three  day.s 
bread  and  water,  and  10  days  or  14  days  penal  clns.s 
iliet,  or  a ]irisoner  not  fit  to  mulevgo  bread  and  water 
diet  14  to  25  da3'S  on  penal  class  diet. 

2122.  Are  they  visited  in  those  cells  ? — Frequently  ; 
every  hour,  my  lord,  day  and  night,  and  the  ofBcer  is 
patrolling  up  and  down  the  passage,  so  that  if  a 
prisoner  makes  any  noise  and  is  anxious  to  see  the 
officer,  he  can  communicate  with  him. 

2123.  That  leads  me  to  ask  you  what  opportunity 
has  a prisoner  who  is  taken  ill  at  night  of  making  his 
case  known  ? — There  is  always  an  officer  on  duty  in 
the  separate  cells,  and  tliere  is  a telltale  fitted  to 
each  cell,  which  on  being  touched  by  a prisoner 
immediately  throtra  out  his  number. 

2124.  Is  that  tbe  case  in  all  the  cells  ? — In  all  the 
punishment  cells  it  is. 

2125.  But  in  the  ordinaiy  cells  is  there  such  an 
arrangement  ? — In  the  ordinaiy  cells  there  is  a liole 
through  wMch  they  put  their  broom. 

2126.  And  the  wai-der  is  supposed  to  be  walking 
about  all  night  ? — Always  walking  about.  He  is 
visited  eveiy  half  hour  during  the  night. 

2127.  I have  no  doubt  tbatyou  wDl  be  kind  enough 
to  hand  in  the  details  ? — I have  a number  of  them 
ready  for  you.  The  visiting  is  every  hour  in  the  dark 
cells,  but  there  is  au  officer  patrolling  backward  and 
forward  so  that  the  prisoner  may  communicate  with 
him,  and  he  again  by  riugiug  a bell  can  communicate 
with  the  orderly  officer,  who  can  call  the  medical  officer 
at  all  hours  of  the  night. 

2128.  Dining  the  time  that  you  have  been  here  you 

have  had  under  your  charge,  certain  prisoners  con- 
victed under  the  Treason  Felony  Act  ? — I have,  my 
lord.  . . . ’ 

2129.  How  many  of  such  prisoners  have  you  now  ? 
— I have  1 1 now. 

2130.  How  many  of  them  have  you  had  since  you 
were  here  ? — It  has  varied  at  diffierent  times.  At  one 
time  I think  I must  have  had  as  many  as  40  here 
nearly  ; just  before  they  were  seat  out  to  Australia, 
but  only  for  a day  or  two. 

2131.  Confining  youi*  attention  at  present  to  the 
11  treason-felony  prisoners  now  here,  did  you  at  the 
time  of  receiving  them  get  any  special  instructions 
in  respect  to  them  from  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  ? — did  not,  my  lord,  the  day  they  were 
received,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  my  not  having 
received  any  instmetious  with  them  that  I took  upon 
myself  to  solicit  instructions  forthwith. 


2132.  Will  yon  just  state  to  the  Commission  the  Jifr.G.CIi/ion. 

ct'lls  which  you  iiUofled  to  them.  Wore  they  placed  in  

tbe  ordinary  cells  ? — In  tbe  ordinaiy  cells  ill  D hail  MJunelsro. 
which  you  have  visited.  

2133.  At  what  employment  were  they  put,  ? — They 
were  employed  washing. 

2134.  They  were  not,  then,  in  the  fii-st  insfriico 
employed,  as  I think  I imder.slood  you  to  suy,  as  pri- 
soners generally  would  be  on  the  public  works  at  ftivst  ? 

— They  were  not,  my  lord. 

213.5.  How  long  did  they  remain  in  the  wash-house  ? 

.—Only  a day  or  two.  I think  it  was  five  days,  but 
that  1 could  refer  to  and  ascertain  immediately,  my 
lord. 

2136.  Then  was  it  hi  consequeuce  of  instructions 
given  to  you  that  they  were  placed  on  the  ordinaiy 
public  works  ? — I then  received  instimclions  to  treat 
them  as  ordinary  prisoners,  that  i.s  to  say,  that  they 
were  to  be  sent  on  to  other  public  works ; but  they  were 
to  be  located  by  themselves,  and  they  were  to  be 
worked  in  a party  separate  by  themselves,  and  they 
were  so. 

2137.  Did  you  act  on  those  irstnictions  as  soon  as 
you  received  them  ? — I did  forthwith. 

2138.  And  has  that  continued  to  be  the  case  to 
Ihc  present  time  ? — It  has  continued,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a day  or  two,  my  lord,  when  there  was  a 
great  spirit  of  insubordination  shown  by  them,  and 
at  the  same  timo  I ivas  hourly  expecting  a mnti;.v 
amongst  the  other  prisoners  here.  Thei'C  had  been 
an  increase  of  diet  given  to  tlie  convicts  at  Chatham 
which  was  not  extended  to  this  prison,  it  became 
known  amougst  tbe  priiwmers,  iiud  a very  turbulent 
spirit  was  shown.  At  tlie  very  time  that  this  exhibi- 
tion of  a turbulent  s])irit  was  taking  place  information 
indirectly  came  to  me  that  ihc  treason-felony  pri- 
soners -were  going  to  nssi.st  iu  the  mutiny,  and  I 
believe  that  it  ivas  on  that  occasion  that  for  a day  or 
two,  on  iny  request  to  tlie  visiting  director,  two  of  tho 
tveason-felony  prisoners  were  removed  out  of  the  party 
as  they,  1 ihought,  were  leading  the  other  men  astray. 

2139.  Who  were  they  ? — O’Douovau  Bossa  was  one 
of  them,  and  I think  O’Connor  the  other.  That  wos 
four  or  five  years  ago,  I think. 

214D.  You  think  it  wn.s,  four  or  five  yews  .ago  ? — It 
was  very  shortly  after  their  arrival  here,  my  lord. 

2141.  And  at  wluit  work  were  these  two  put? 

The  same  work  as  they  were  doing  before,  only  they 
were  separated  from  the  others. 

2142.  They  were  separated  fi-om  persons  suffering 
under  tbe  same  sentence  as  themselves  ? — Exactly, 
my  loixl ; but  I found  from  the  information  I got  in 
the  party  that  they  were  doing  more  harm  there  than 
they  were  amongst  themselves,  I therefore  put  them 
back  into  their  owTi  iinrty  again. 

2143.  I believe  you  then  or  subsequently  moved 
them  from  the  ordinary  cells  to  the  penal  class  cells  ? 

— I did,  my  lord. 

2144.  Wliy  was  that  doue  ? — It  was,  I believe, 
entirely  on  my  own  recommendation,  as  the  cells  were 
larger  and  affording  better  ventilation  for  them,  as 
they  had  complained  of  want  of  ventilation  iu  those 
in  which  they  had  been  located,  and  as  it  was  just  at 
tbe  time  when  tbe  disturbances  referred  to  were  taking 
place,  I looked  on  it  as  a more  secure  position. 

2145.  In  point  of  fact  are  the  penal  class  cells  larger 
than  the  ordinary  cells  from  which  they  had  been 
removed  ? — Much  larger,  my  lord.  The  ordinaiy  cells 
throughout  • the  prison,  taking  them  all — ^with  ouo 
or  two  exceptions,  are  a little  larger  ora  little  smaller 
■: — they  are  seven. by  seven  by  four,  and  the  cubic 
contents  are  196  feet.  In  the  separate  cells  they  are 
10  by  4 feet  4 inches,  and  7 feet  6 inches  high,  .aud 
the  cubical  contents  of  air  325  feet.  In  the  peual  class 
prison  they  are  10  feet  long  6 feet  6 inches  wide  and 
8 feet  8^  inches  high  to  the  top  of  the  arch,,  and  they 
contain  566  cubic  feet  of  air. 

2146.  Is  it  in  the  cells  which  you  mentioned  thirdly, 
with  the  exception  of  a short  period  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  confinement,  in  which  the  freason-felony 
prisonere  have  been  placed  ? — They  have,  my  lord. 

G 3 
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MIN'OTEa  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION 


Mr.  G.  Cli/iort.  2147-  Will  you  haad  in  a statement,  if  you  please, 

of  the  dimensions  of  the  three  classes  of  cells  to  which 

13  iTrmelfl70.  p — j j^y  ^ TFitness  ha?ids  in  the 

statement.') 

2148.  Then  am  I correct  in  supposing  that,  with 
the  exception  of  a short  period  upon  their  first  coming 
here,  the  cells  occupied  by  the  treason-felony  convicts 
have  been  superior  in  accommodation  to  those  occupied 
by  a lai-ge  portion  and  probably  the  great  majority  of 
the  other  prisoners  ? — fixaetly,  myloid  ; and  as  tliey 
did  not  like  the  change  of  sleeping  out  of  hammocks  I 
recommended  the  direclor  of  this  prison  that  they 
ehouid  be  allowed  a second  mattress,  instead  of  one, 
and  from  the  time  of  their  location  there  they  have 
been  allowed  a second  mattress,  instead  of  one. 

2149.  Will  you  describe  tlie  bed  clothes  of  an 
ordinary  pidsoner? — Mattress,  pillow,  two  blankets,  a 
rug,  and  a pair  of  sheets. 

2150.  Is  it  the  same  at  all  times  of  the  year  ? — In 
excessively  cold  weather,  or  on  medical  recomraeuda- 
tiou,  an  additional  blanket  has  been  issued  to  the 
prisoners. 

2151.  Of  what  material  is  the  mattress  or  the 
mattress  pillow  made  ? — Horsehair,  ray  lord. 

21.52.  Both?— Both. 

2153.  With  regal'd  to  the  bedding  furnished  to  tl»e 
treason  I'dony  prisoitei's,  will  you  stale  what  it  is  ? — I 
believe,  ray  lord,  that  they  have  had  an  excess  of  it, 
because  I gave  an  order  that  where  they  were  suf- 
fering from  cold  they  should  have  an  additional 
blanket. 

2154.  To  whom  h.id  that  order  been  addressed  ? — 
To  tlie  oflicer  in  charge  of  the  prisoners. 

2155.  Uo  you  believe  that  that  order  was  carried 
out? — They  have  never  made  any  complaint  of  suffer- 
ing from  cold. 

21.56.  And  -with  the  exception  to  which  you  have 
just  referred,  with  regard  to  the  11  prisoners  whose 
cnees  "n’e  have  more  immediately  to  inquire  into,  is  it 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  employed  ordinarily  on 
the  public  works,  and  that  they  have  the  cellular 
accommodation  which  you  now  describe? — They  have, 
my  lord. 

2157.  You  stated  to  us  the  course  which  you  would 
pursue  in  reference  to  a complaint  made  by  a warder 
against  a prisoner',  aud  by  a prisoner  also  against  a 
wardei'.  Beyond  your  decision,  what  opportunity  of 
appeal  is  there  afforded  to  either  ? — If  a prisoner  in 
cither  case  feels  himself  in  the  slightest  degi'ee  ag- 
gi-ievcd,  he  asks  me  to  record  his  name  to  see  the 
visiting  director  at  his  next  visit.  On  that  occasion 
he  is  brought  before  the  visiting  director,  who  gene- 
rally very  minutely  goes  into  the  evidence  in  the 
case. 

2158.  In  inquiring  into  the  case,  would  he  do  it  on 
the  complaint  of  the  prisoner  in  the  presence  of  the 
warder  oi'  person  charged? — He  would. 

2159.  Would  the  visiting  director  receive  the 
evidence  of  another  prisoner'  in  charge  where  it  is 
borne  out  by  collateral  evidence  ? — I do  not  think  he 
would  ever  directly  take  the  evidence  of  one  prisoner 
to  support  another. 

2160.  Beyond  the  visiting  director,  does  any 
opportunity  of  appeal  exist  ? — He  has  tire  power  of 
petitioning  the  Secretai'y  of  State  once  a year,  and  of 
asking  the  director  to  dlow  him  to  -write  a statement 
to  be  submitted  to  the  whole  board  if  he  does  not 
think  he  has  got  justice  from  the  director. 

2161.  The  director  visits  monthly?  — He  visits 
monthly. 

2162.  Does  he  see  eveiy  person  -when  he  comes  ? 
— He  generally  goes  on  the  works  and  sees  them  all 
m.areh  in  or  out  of  the  prison. 

2163.  What  opportunity  would  a prisouer  have  to 
represent  to  tlie  director  his  desire  to  appeal  to  the 
vSecretary  of  State  ? — I -will  give  an  instance.  He 
■was  here  three  or  four  days  ago — there  were  109 
convicts  to  see  him— they  had  entered  their  names  to 
sec  him — they  were  kept  in  that  day  -until  his  arrival, 
and  each  man  -was  brought  separately  before  him 

2164.  Had  those  109  men  their  names  do-wn  on  a 


slate  ? — They  had  applied  to  me  that  they  wished  to 
see  the  director.  I merely  put  a cross  against  a 
prisoner’s  name  when  ha  applies  to  me  and  it  is  en- 
tered in  tlie  director’s  book,  so  that  when  he  comes 
there  is  a list  of  the  men  to  see  him. 

2165.  Is  it  your  practice  to  see  every  prisoner 
daily  ? — Every  prisoner  daily  : that  is  to  say,  I see 
him  on  parade  daily.  The  prisoners  in  confinement 
ill  separate  ceEs,  penal  class  prison,  mid  the  iufirmaiy, 
I visit  daily ; and  on  Simdays  I walk  up  and  down 
tie  ranks  when  the  convicts  are  drawn  up  on  parade 
and  see  every  individual  prisoner. 

2166.  Would  a prisoner  then  have  an  opportunity 
of  attracting  your  attention  as  you  pass  along  the 
rauk.s,  aud  of  addi'essing  you  ? — Sometimes  they  do 
so,  hut  very  rarely. 

2167.  They  would  have  an  opportunity  of  doing 
so  ? — They  -would  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so, 
my  lord. 

2168.  Is  it  your  belief  that  in  every  case  in  -which 
a prisoner  wishes  to  address  you  he  has  a fair  and 
a full  opportunity  of  so  doing  ? — I think  so,  my  lord. 
I think  so  as  far  as  I am  able  to  ascertain. 

2169.  Does  the  fact  that  the  prisoner  has  such  an 
opportunity  appear  in  any  written  or  printed  state- 
ment  which  is  read  to  the  prisoner  at  auy  time  ? — It 
Is  one  of  the  established  usages  in  the  service,  and 
it  is  likewise  known  that  they  have  tlie  right.  I 
think  there  is  one  clause  in  the  old  rules  which 
provides  for  it. 

2170.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  prisoner’s  knowledge 
of  the  opportunity  of  making  a complaint,  supposing 
ho  thinks  himself  aggi-ieved,  is  derived  ratlier  from 
communications  amongst  themselves  with  respect  to 
tho  system  of  the  prison,  than  from  any  official  or 
formal  information  ? — I think  it  arises  from  a know- 
ledge impui'ted  to  them  at  the  time  they  are  in  separate 
confinement,  the  rules  at  the  separate  prisons  differ 
from  those  in  public  works’  prisons,  and  I believe 
there  is  a clause  in  them  informing  the  prisoner  that 
during  his  sentence  he  has  a right  at  all  times  to  ask 
to  see  the  governor  or  a dii'ector. 

2171.  Is  be  at  all  aware,  or  if  so,  how  is  he  made 
a-wai'e,  that  lie  may  appeal  in  a case  of  the  kind  to 
the  Seci'etai'7  of  State  ? — They  .are  informed  that  they 
have  a right  to  petition  once  in  12  months. 

2172.  By  whom  are  they  so  informed  ? — They  are 
informed  in  the  general  instructions. 

2173.  Is  it  read  to  them  ?— It  is  I believe  merely 
handed  down  as  it  were  fi'om  time  immemorial  that 
they  have  a right  to  do  so.  You  will  find  men  -who 
only  come  here  to-day  who  will  put  their  names  do-wn 
to-morrow  to  see  me  and  ask  me  to  he  allowed  to 
petition  the  Secretary  of  State. 

2174.  But  there  is  no  formal  information  given 
them  that  they  have  the  power  of  doing  so  ? — There 
is  no  formal  information  in  the  rules,  beyond  what  is 
communicated  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  hall. 
The  offlcCT  in  charge  of  a hall  is  bound  to  make  known 
to  the  prisoners  any  rules  or  regulations  appertaining 
to  them ; .and  the  principal  -warder  in  charge  of  the 
hall,  when  a new  man  comes,  would  tell  him  what 
rule  was  in  operation,  and  that  when  he  wished  to 
see  the  governor  he  would  have  to  give  his  name  to 
the  -n'arder  in  charge  of  his  landing. 

2175.  Have  you  instructed  the  warders  to  do  that  ? 
No,  my  lord;  those  things  are  thoi-ougldy  ventilated 

through  the  prison  by  the  principal  warder  in  charge 
of  tho  halls. 

2176.  Are  tho  applications  which  are  made  by  the 
prisoners  to  either  the  wm:der  or  to  you  recorded  in 
any  hook  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

2177.  Are  you  prepared  to  produce  them? lam 

prepared  to  produce  them. 

2178.  We  should  be  glad  that  you  -will  be  kind 
raougli  to  give  us  authenticated  copies  of  all  the  entries 
in  that  hook  recording  any  applications  made  by  the 
treason-felony  prisoners  who  are  at  present  under  your 
charge  ? — That  -will  cake  a very  long  time,  my  lord. 
It  will  fill  sheets. 

2179.  Have  the  applications  made  by  them  been  so 
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very  numerous  ? — I do  hot  think  they  have  heen  more 
numerous  than  in  tlie  case  of  the  ordinary  prisoners, 
my  lord  ; but  lieve  is  the  form  of  book. 

21S0.  Take  George  Brown? — I should  h:«’e  to 
refer  back  to  the  date,  aud  then  look  into  one  of 
those  volumes  for  it. 

• 2181.  What  is  the  name  of  that  book? — The 

Governor’s  Application  Book.  There  is  the  date, 
the  name,  the  character  of  the  work,  the  class  is  not 
filled  in,  and  the  purport  of  the  application. 

2182.  And  the  result  ? — It  is  recorded  there.  I 
make  a note  there ; that  is  immediately  entered  in  the 
visiting  directors’  book,  if  it  has  reference  to  any 
matter  for  bis  consideration,  and  noted  in  red  ink 
by  the  clerk. 

2183.  Then  that  application  is  made  knowm  to  the 
visiting  director  ? — Then,  when  the  visiting  director 
comes,  this  book  is  brought  in,  my  loiil,  witli  all  tlie 
men’s  names  entered  in  it. 

2184.  Will  you  just  read  that  application  ? — “Port- 
“ land,  3d  July  1866.  Begai’dLng  the  writ  of  error, 
“ Mulcahy  wants  to  see  liis  solicitor  specially;  wants 
“ private  books  to  study  medicine;  sent  up  for 
“ authority  ; cannot  be  gi’anted  to  him  more  than  any 
“ other  prisoner.” 

2185.  Did  you  euter  that  application  for  books  to 
study  medicine  ? — Yes. 

2186.  (Mr.  BrodrieJi.')  Did  that  answer  also  refer 
to  his  application  to  see  a solicitor? — “Send  up  for 
authority;”  that  is  send  up  to  know  is  he  to  see  a 
solicitor.  The  answer  was,-  Cannot  be  granted.” 

2187.  What  was  the"  result  of  Mulcaliy’s  application, 
to  see  a solicitor.  Does  that  answer  refer  to  both 
applications  ? — Ho  ; not  to  that  about  his  havieg 
private  books  to  study  medicine,  because  upon  that 
the  dh’ector  immediately  ordered,”  Cannot  be  gmuted.” 

2188.  (Chairman.)  Is  the  result  of  the  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  State  noted  in  that  book  ? — 
Not  in  this  book- 

2189.  Can  you  say  what  the  result  of  that  applica- 
tion was  ? — think  in  that  case  that  he  was  allowed 
to  apply  to  his  lawyer  ; he  was  allowed  to  communi- 
cate with  a lawyer. 

2190.  Does  that  book  record  every  application  made 
by  the  prisoners  ? — Every  application  made  by  the 
prisoners. 

2191.  With  the  result  ? — With  the  result. 

2192.  Have  you  a book  recording  the  reports  made 
against  prisoners  ? — Yes,  my  lord  ; they  are  on  printed 
forms,  and  the  whole  of  Ae  evidence  is  talcen. 

2193.  Does  that  book  recoi-d  tlie  name  of  the  pri- 
soner ? — It  does. 

2194.  The  particulars  of  the  report  made  t^nst 
him  ? — ^It  does. 

2195.  A statement  showing  the  information  on 
which  the  complaint  rested  ? — It  does. 

2196.  The  punishment  awarded  ? — ^It  does. 

2197.  Verified  by  the  initials  of  the  governor  who 
decided  the  case  ? — .Yes,  my  lord ; aud  in  order  that 
the  director  should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that 
the  governor  does  not  inflict  unjust  punishments,  the 
whole  of  these  reports  are  sent  up  weekly  to  ihe 
director’s  office  and  verified  by  him.  Sometimes  the 
director  will  think  I have  deit  too  leniently  or  too 
severely  with  a case,  and  will  say  so. 

2198.  (Dr.  Greenhow^  What  are  those  pencil 
marks  that  I see  here  in  the  governor's  interview 
book  ? — It  was  coming  into  operation  at  the  time.  It 
was  taken  at  the  time  for  me  to  see  and  keep  the  men 
in.  Every  report  is  copied  off  that  sheet  on  the  penal 
record  which  accompanies  every  prisoner  from  prison 
to  prison,  so  that  the  awm-d  for  every  offence  that  he 
Las  committed  is  known,  and  it  follows  him  through 
the  prisons. 

2199.  (Chairman.)  Would  you  read  one  of  the 
complaints,  so  as  to  give  us  a specimen  ? — I will  give 
you  a specimen;  5363,  Thomas  Clarke  Luby.  He 
was  convicted  on  the  1st  December  1865  for  20  years. 

W ai-der reports  this  prisoner  for  [insert  report], 

but  I am  unable  to  state  his  exact  words ; he  was 
very  much  excited  ; the  prisoner  was  then  asked  for 


his  defence  aud  admitted  the  charge,  aud  added,  M/ 
“ That  has  been  going  on  for  weeks ; it  was  well 
“ knmvu  I believe  that  this  simply  results  from  cer- 
” tain  indications  of  public  opinion,  as  public  opinion  * 
“ lias  undergone  a reaction  unfavourable  to  us.  That 
“ governor  Clifton  always  treats  us  with  consiJera- 
“ tion  when  public  opinion  is,  or  seems  to  be,  in  our 
“ favour,  but  whenever  othenvise  he  seizes  with 
“ malignant  avidity  the  opportunity  of  recomnieneimt 
“ a persecution.” 

2200.  (Mr.  Brodrich)  Was  that  sent  before  tlie 
dh-ector  ? — It  was  taken  before  me.  He  was  referring 
to  other  evidence  given  that  thei’e  was  some  traffick- 
ing going  on.  I meution  this  as  he  is  a treason-felony 
prisoner. 

2201.  (Chairman.)  What  was  the  i-esult? — I 
thought  his  defence  so  highly  impei-tinent  to 
wards  myself,  that  before  dealing  with  the  case  I 
sent  the  report  to  the  director  of  this  prison,  and 
he  told  mo  to  act  enthely  on  my  own  discretion; 
and  in  the  meantime  Luby  having  expressed  his 
regret  at  the  use  of  such  violent  Innguago  1 did  not 
subject  Mm  to  any  other  punishment  but  the  forfeiture 
of  marks. 

2202.  You  were  informed  I think  of  tlie  appoint- 
ment of  this  Commission  ? — 1 was,  my  lord. 

2203.  Aud  you  received  a communication,  I believe, 
indicating  the  course  that  it  w'lvs  wished  you  should 
take  with  reference  to  those  treason-felony  conviet.s 
under  your  charge,  with  a view  to  the  lioldiiig  of  this 
Commission  of  inquiry  ? — I did,  my  lord. 

2204.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  what  that 
intimation  was,  anti  what  you  did  in  consequence  ? — 

I received  from  the  secretary  of  this  Commission,  my 
lord,  this  circular  as  to  what  you  intended  doing. 

2205.  That  circular  yoy  had  better  hand  in  ? — Yes, 
my  lord.  ( Witness  hands  in  the  document.) 

2206.  You  received  from  the  directore  of  convict 
prisons,  I believe,  a letter  addressed  to  them  by  the 
secretary  of  this  commissiou  ? — I did,  my  lord. 

2207.  What  was  that  letter  ? — This  is  it,  my  lord  : 

“ Office  of  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons, 

“Sir,  2d  June  1870. 

“I  am  directed  by  tlie  chairman  to  forward  tc 
you  a copy  of  a letter  which  he  has  received  from  the 
secretaiy  of  the  Commissioners  to  enquire  into  the 
tre-atmeut  of  treason-felony  prisoners  in  Englisli  pri- 
sons, and  to  request  that  the  w’ish  of  the  Commis- 
sioners tlierein  contained  may  be  eaiTied  out,  and  that 
you  will  caiTy  out  the  desire  expressed  in  the  sixth 
paragraph  from  tlie  time  of  communicating  to  the 
prisoners  concerned  on  the  subject  of  the  inqnhy, 
which  will  be  three  clear  days  before  their  visit,  as 
referred  to  in  the  first  paragraph. 

“ I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“Frederick  Palmer, 

“for  Secretary. 

“ To  the  Governor,  Portland  Prison,” 

That  letter  was  accompanied  by  this  copy  : 

“ 3,  Parliament  Street, 

“ Sir,  1st  June  1870. 

“I  am  directed  by  the  Commissioners  for  in- 
quiring into  the  treatraeut  of  treason-felony  prisoners 
in  English  prisons  to  request  that  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  inform  the  governors  of  the  several  prisons 
in  which  any  of  those  prisoners  are  now  confined,  that 
the  Commissionei's  woultl  wish  each  prisoner  to  re- 
ceive three  clear  days'  notice  of  their  intention  to  visit 
the  prison,  and  to  be  told  at  tlie  same  time  that  he 
will  have  an  opportunity  afforded  him  of  making  to 
them  any  statement  he  may  ivish  relating  to  the 
subject  of  their  enquiiy,  namely : 

“ (2.)  Whether  there  is  anything  in  the  treatment, 
diet,  or  discipline  of  the  convict  prisons  to  justify  any 
charge  of  unnecessary  severity  or  harshness  towards 
the  prisoners  confined  therein,  or  of  the  neglect  of  the 
conditions  necessary  for  the  due  preservation  of  the 
health  of  the  prisoners. 

“(3.)  Whether  the  treason-felony  prisoners  have 
been  subjected  to  any  exceptional  treatment  in  any 

G i 


■■  G.  Cii/wn. 
June  1870. 
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Mr.  O.  CliJloH.  way,  or  have  suffered  hardships  beyond  tliose  iucideut 
— to  the  coudiliou  of  a prisoner  sentenced  to  penal 
13  June  1870.  servitude. 

“ (4.)  I am  directed  further  to  say,  that  the  Com- 
missioners would  wish  each  prisoner  to  be  provided 
with  writing  materials  at  the  time  of  receiving  this 
notice,  in  order  that,  if  he  thou^iit  tit,  lie  might  draw 
up  a statement  in  writing  of  any  fact  relating  to  the 
inquiry  which  he  might  wish  to  submit  to  the  Com- 
missioners. 

“ (a.)  It  should  at  the  same  time  be  exjilaiiied  (o 
him  that  such  statement  must  he  sti-ictJy  limited  to 
the  subject  of  tlie  inquiry,  and  must  refer  only  to  the 
facts  withiu  the  kuowlodge  of  the  prisoner. 

“ (6.)  I am  further  to  inform  yon  that  the  Com 
misaioners  think  it  desirable,  if  tlie  prison  regulations 
will  admit  of  it,  that  the  trcasou-felony  prisoners 
should  be  alloived  cessation  from  their  ordinary  em- 
ployments for  one  or  more  days  in  order  that  they 
may  have  full  time  and  oppoi'tuiiity  for  preparing 
their  statements,  and  also  that  every  precautiou  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  them  from  coinmunicating  with 
each  other  on  the  subject  of  the  enquiry,  or  showing 
tlieii-  written  statements  to  each  other. 

“ (7.)  In  conclu.siou  I beg  to  inforni  you  that,  as  at 
present  aiTmiged,  the  Comini8.«ioners  will  \dsit  Dart- 
moor on  tlie  9th  inst.,  and  Portland  on  the  10th  inst. 

“ I am,  dear  sir,  your  obedient,  servant, 

“ W.  SpENOKU  OLLIV..VKT. 

“ Captain  Du  Cane, 

“ 44,  Pai'liamcnt  Street.” 

On  the  Wednesday  morning,  my  lord,  which  would 
liave  given  them  the  three  clear  days  as  you  proposed, 
being  here  on  Saturday  1 sent  over  to  the  penal  class 
cells  in  which  the  prisoners  were  located,  and  had 
each  ouo  of  the  treason-felony  prisoner-s  brought 
before  me  in  the  rooui  iu  which  I heai‘  the  reports, 
and  I told  them  that  the  Commissioners  were  about 
to  inquire  into  their  ciwes,  and  I read  to  them  this 
paper,  which  contains  portions  of  the  Commissioners 
instructions,  iiccessaiy  to  be  made  known  to  the 
trenson-felouy  prisoners,  each  one  being  informed 
separately  : — “You  will  have  au  opportimky  afforded 
“ to  you  of  making  to  the  Commissioners  on  the  1 1 th 
“ iustaut  any  statement  you  may  wish  relative  to  the 
“ following  matters,  viz.,  treatment,  diet,  or  discipline, 
“ whether  the  treason-felony  prisoners  have  been 
“ subjected  to  any  exceptiou.al  treatment  in  any  way, 
“ or  have  suffered  any  hai-dship  beyond  those  incident 
“ to  the  condition  of  a prisoner  senteneetl  to  penal 
“ servitude.  You  will  be  provided  with  mitiug 
“ materials  to  draw  up  any  -writteu  statement  relative 
“ to  tliese  mattei-s,  which  ivill  be  submitted  to  tlie 
“ Commissioners;  tliree  clear  days  will  be  allowed 
“ you  for  this  purpose ; such  statement  must  be  strictly 
“ limited  to  those  mattera,  and  must  refer  only  to 
“ facts  withiu  the  knowledge  of  the  prisoner.’’  I 
then  tendered  to  them  paper,  and  with  the  exception 
of  one  they  declined  to  receive  any. 

2208.  TiTio  was  the  one  who  did  not  decline  ? — 
William  Mackay,  No.  7022.  He  took  a sheet  of 
foolscap  papei*,  but  he  stated  at  the  same  time  that 
“ at  present  he  had  no  intention  of  umkiug  any  state- 
“ meat  to  the  Commissioners.”  I took  down  forth- 
with what  each  of  them  said,  my  lord. 

2209.  What  did  George  Bi-oivn  say  ? — This  prisoner 
declined  to  take  the  paper  I offered  to  him,  saying, 
“ I do  not  want  to  say  anything wants  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

2210.  What  did  Patrick  Doran  say  ? — This  prisoner 
declined  to  take  the  paper  I offered  to  him,  saying  he 
wonid  think  the  matter  over. 

2211.  "What  order  did  you  take  them  in  ? — Just  as 

they  are  doivn  here,  my  lord.  a pajjer.) 

2212.  Accidentally? — Accidentally ; just  as  they 
came  in, 

2213.  Did  Luby  make  any  statement  ? — Tes,  my 
lord. 

2214.  What  did  he  say  when  you  offered  him  the 
paper  ? — He  asked  me  first  who  were  the  Commiel 


missiouers.  I said  that  I was  not  in  a position  to  tell 
him ; that  I only  knew  the  names  of  tlie  chairman 
and  the  secretary.  I unmet!  youraelf,  my  lord,  and 
the  secretaiy,  and  I said  that  I believed  there  were 
some  Irish  .and  English  gentlemen  on  it,  some  of 
them  medical  men,  and  then,  my  lord,  the  prisoner 
declined  to  receive  nuy  paper,  saying  that  he  did  not 
tliiiik  he  would  trouble  them,  that  the  result  of  the 
former  Commission  gives  but  little  confldeuce  in  tills 
one.  He  then  asked  if  the  liarl  of  Devon  was  the 
siune  nobleman  wlio  was  on  the  Laud  Commission  in 
IrelauiL  I said,  “ I believe  he  is  the  .same  nobleman 
Avhen  the  prisoner  replied  that  Dan  O’Connell  said  at 
the  lime  it  was  like  a jury  of  butchers  trying  a sheep, 
and  then  be  went  on  to  say,  “I  made  out  Mr.  Maguire’s 
“ name  in  my  letter,  although  you  Jiad  tried  to 
“ obliterate  it.” 

2215.  Did  William  Mackay  malte  any  statement? 
— William  Mackay  took  a sheet  of  foolscap  paper, 
saying  at  the  same  time  that  .at  present  he  had  no 
intention  of  making  any  statement  to  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

2216.  Did  John  O’Leaiy  make  any  statement  ? — 
This  prisoner  asked  who  were  the  Commissioners.  I 
informed  him  that  I did  not  know  all  theii-  names,  but 
mentioned  the  chairman 's  and  secretni-y’s.  He  decliued 
to  receive  any  paper,  saying  that  they  migiit  have 
spared  themselves  all  the  trouble  as  he  did  not  intend 
to  make  any  statement. 

2217.  Did  Michael  Shochy  make  any  smtement  ? — 
This  prisoner  declined  to  receive  any  paper  and  stated 
that  while  in  British  pens  he  will  make  no  statement : 
“ I have  been  treated  badly  and  I have  plenty  of 
“ complaints  to  make?  Dr.  Blaker  knows  the  state  of 
*■  my  health.  If  there  are  Irishmen  coming  over  to 
“ sit  on  tlie  Commission  they  ai-e  in  the  jiay  of  the 
“ British  Government.” 

2218.  Did  Mortimer  Shea,  alias  Moriartv,  make 
any  statement  ? — This  prisoner  declined  to  receive  any 
paper,  saying,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  have  any  con- 
nexion with  the  Commission.  He  then  asked  who 
had  appointed  the  Commission.  I replied,  “ the  Go- 
vernment,” and  then  he  said,  “ I do  not  think  that  1 
shall  trouble  them.” 

2219.  Did  Edward  St.  Clair  make  any  statemeut  ?—» 
This  prisoner  declined  to  receive  any  pajrer,  saying 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  have  any  connexion  with  the 
Commission. 

2220.  Did  Peter  Mohan  make  any  statement? 

This  prisoner  declined  to  receive  any  paper.  He  then 
put  the  same  question  as  Shea  and  I gave  him  the 
same  reply,  upon  which  he  stated,  “ That  was  all  the 
same : I decline  to  see  them.” 

2221.  Did  John  McCaflferty  say  anythuig? — 
McCaftei’t}' — this  prisoner  declined  to  receive  any  papei' 
or  to  make  any  statement,  until  he  goes  outside,  when 
ho  will  do  it  upon  oath.  He  ftu'ther  stated  that  he  would 
not  go  befoi-e  the  Commission  unless  by  force.  He  said 
he  did  not  wish  to  appear  unless  compelled  to  appear 
before  them.  He  subsequently  took  a sheet  of  paper 
and  wrote  a statement  which  I handed  to  you. 

2222.  Pati'ick  Doran,  what  did  he  say? — This 
prisoner  decliued  to  take  the  paper  offered  to  liim, 
saying  he  wonid  think  the  matter  over.  I visited 
those  prisoners,  my  lord,  every  day,  and  asked  them 
whether  I could  assist  them  in  any  way,  and  I told 
them  that  whatever  they  did  write  they  could  seal  up 
in  my  presence  and  I would  hand  it  to  the  chairman 
without  its  being  seen  by  any  human  being. 

2223.  Did  Pati’ick  Walsh  make  any  statement  ? — ■ 
This  prisoner  declined  to  take  any  paper,  and  when 
informed  that  he  would  not  be  sen  t out  to  work  during 
the  three  days  said,  “ I wish  they  were  going  to  stay 
away.”  He  then  asked  who  were  the  Commissioners. 

I replied  that  I did  not  know  all  their  names,  but 
infomed  him  who  was  the  chairman  and  the  secre- 
tary. He  then  said  that  they  had  made  out  in  a letter 
to  Luby  that  Mr.  Maguire  was  on  the  Commission,  and 
asked' if  such  was_  the  casei  I replied  that  I did  not 
know'  whether  h&  was  ' or  not,  but  I believed  that 
some  of  the  gentlemen  were  Irishlrien.  To  which  he 
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replied,  “ If  they  are  my  countrymen,  they  are 
humbugs.” 

2224.  I believe  you  subsequently  received  two 
written  p.apers  u’ilh  the  iuteniiou  on  tlio  parts  of  the 
•UTitei's  that  they  should  ho  submitted  to  the  Coni- 
raissiou,  one  from  MeCafTerty  and  the  other  from 
Mori.arty  ?— I have,  my  lord. 

2226.  Ha-^'e  you  handed  them  ui  ? — I have,  my 
lord. 

2226.  When  you  placed  them  iu  the  hands  of  the 
Commission,  were  they  in  the  same  state  os  they  were 
when  you  received  them  from  the  prisoners  ? — Exactly, 
my  lord.  I received  one  myself  this  morning,  and 
being  quite  inuiblc  to  get  ujtstaii-s,  I sent  up  IDeputy 
Governor  Captain  G.  Salter  for  it  and  it  was  Inmded 
to  me  in  the  same  condition. 

2227.  At  the  time  that  you  asked  the  prisoners 
those  questions,  to  which  they  gave  the  i-eplies  that 
you  have  now  stated,  were  they  singly  brought  before 
you  ? — Tlicy  were,  iny  lord. 

2228.  The  others  not  being  present  ? — l^ot  being 
present ; separately. 

2220.  Then  eaclj  one  gave  the  answer  separately  ? 
~Each  one  gave  his  answer  separately. 

2230.  Did  you  at  the  time  of  your  couvei'Siition 
with  each  prisoner,  separately  or  subsoqueufly  to  that, 
take  down  what  the  prisoner  said  ? — Fancying  that 
they  would  each  of  them  have  something  to  say,  I had 
my  chief  clerk  present,  my  lord,  and  my  second  first 
class  clerk.  I asked  them  to  take  down  as  shortly  as 
they  could  what  each  prisoner  said  to  me,  and  this 
is  a copy  of  their  notes.  (Hands  in  a document.) 

2231.  From  your  recoUectiou  of  what  was  said  at 
those  interviews,  do  you  believe  that  to  be  a correct 
representation  of  what  each  prisoner  said  ? — If  not 
verbatim,  entirely  the  sense ; biit  almost  in  every 
instance  woi'd  for  word. 

2232.  (Dr.  Grcen/iow.)  Have  you  .a  book  called  the 
governor’s  incdic.al  reference  book  ? — I have  not. 

2233.  Ha^’e  you  a book  in  which  you  refer  certain 
f[uestions  to  the  medical  officer  for  his  repoit  ? — I have 
not  that  hook.  Wiienever  a prisoner  refers  to  me  on 
a matter,  I take  the  ti'ouble  to  see  the  doctor  person- 
ally. 

2234.  Is  there  no  written  medical  report  in  such 
cases.  It  is  a verbal  one  ? — Not  a book. ; 

2235.  Then  you  arc  unable  to  give  iis  any  written 
reports  from  the  doctor  in  reference  to  the  applica- 
tions of  .any  of  the  prisoners  for  different  work  or 
differcjit  food  ? — No,  in  cases  of  different  work  or 
different  food,  I tstUo  in  the  application  book, 
“ referred  to  the  medical  officer,”  in  my  ordinaiy 
jirisoner’s  application  book.  If  a prisoner  makes  an 
application  to  change  Iiis  work  in  consequence  of  his 
not  being  strong  enough,  I say  ‘‘  Referred  to  the 
medical  officer,”  and  ^that  is  copied  and  sent  to  him, 
and  if  he  makes  a recommendation  to  I’emove  the 
prisoner  it  is  ciuTied  out,  and  if  not  it  is  in  his  power 
to  say  it  is  not  necessary. 

2236.  Does  he  make  a return  in  writing  ? — Some- 
times in  writing  and  sometimes  not. 

2237.  Axe  thei’c  case  books  or  case  sheets  kept  in 
the  infirmary  here  ? — There  are. 

2238.  Can  we  have  copies  of  the  case  books  or 
case  sheets  which  refer  to  the  several  prisoners  to 
which  our  iuqiiiry  extend-s;  namely,  the  11  men- 
tioned to-day  ? — I think  the  wliole  of  that  information 
can  bo  got  from  the  medical  officer  in  the  hospital. 

2239.  Has  each  prisoner  here  his  owm  clothing  ? — 
Not  entirely  set  apart  for  himself. 

2240.  That  is  when  the  clothing  comes  from  the 
washing  he  gets  it  by  chance  ? — A man  never  gets  back 
the  .same  thing  from  the  wash-house. 

2241.  Never  ? — Hardly  ever,  because  there  ai’e  a 
nnraber  of  things  to  be  washed ; if  he  hands  iu  a shirt 
he  will  get  a shirt,  bvit  it  will  not  he  the  same. 

2242.  With  regard  to  the  outer  garments,  when  a 
pi-isoner  goes  away,  what  becomes  of  them  ? — They 
ore  seut  to  the  store  and  assigned  to  .another  prisoner. 

2243.  Do  they  undergo  cleansing  ? — They  are 
always  cleansed. 
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2244.  In  what  way  are  the  fustian  jackets  cleansed  ? Mr.  G.  Clifioa 

— Washed  and  aired  : those  that  are  not  washed  are  

ventilated.  i3.T«neiST0. 

2245.  Is  there  a periodical  medical  inspection  of  the  

prisoners?— The  medical  officer  liere  does  not  make  a 

naked  inspection  of  the  whole  body  of  the  prisoners. 

He  carefully  examines  them  when  they  come,  inakin" 
notes  as  to  any  signs  of  disease  about  them.  On  the 
Sunday  morning  he  accompanies  me  on  paiadc,  and  he 
then  sees  every  individual  man,  and  if  lie  sees  a man 
who  is  ftiiling  in  health  or  so,  he  will  request  me  to 
let  that  man  fall  out  of  the  ranks  and  send  him  to 
the  hospital,  where  he  will  be  examined. 

2246.  Is  there  any  searching  of  the  prisoners  naked  ? 

— There  is. 

2247.  How  often  does  that  take  place? — One  party 
is  searched  eveiy  day. 

2248.  Describe  in  w-hat  the  search  consists  ? — Tire 
prisoners  arc  marched  into  the  bath  room,  they  are 
siripped  in  the  hath,  and  the  officers  then  see  each  one 
separately. 

2249.  How  do  they  see  them : do  they  look  into 
their  months  ? — They  look  into  their  mouths  ; make 
them  lift  up  their  tongues,  and  make  tliem  bend  down 
so  that  if  auytliing  is  in  the  aims  it  jniiy  be  ejected  in 
the  act  of  bending. 

2250.  Wliat  are  the  floors  of  the  cells  here  made  of? 

— ^In  some  h.ills  they  are  made  of  wood  : in  others  they 
are  made  of  slate. 

2251.  Where  arc  the  wooden  floored  cells  ? — A,  B, 

C,  and  D,  these  four  halls,  except  on  the  ground  floor 
in  D and  C.  The  cells  in  F N,  F S,  and  E hull  have 
slate  floors. 

2252.  Have  the  treason-felony  prisoners  been  in 
cells  with  slate  floors  or  with  wooden  floors  ? — When 
they  wore  located  in  D hall,  the  floors  wei-e  Portland 
stone  ; they  were  first  located  there. 

2253.  Have  they  never  been  in  cells  with  wooden 
fioor.s  ? — They  have  been  all  the  time  located  in  cells 
witli  wooden  floors,  e.\eept  durbig  the  time  they  wcic 
ill  D hall.  The  floors  in  the  peu.nl  class  cells  are  all 
wooden  floors. 

2254.  Do  the  prisoners  polish  their  tin  vessels  eveiy 
morning  before  going  out  to  work  ? — They  do. 

2255.  IVliat  material  are  they  supplied  with  to 
polish  them  ? — Some  white  dust  screened  here  for  the 
jHirpose,  and  cleaning  rags. 

2256.  How  many  cleaning  i-ags  has  each  prisoner  ? 

— That  entirely  rests  with  the  officer  in  the  hall,  as 
many  as  he  thinks  necessaiy  for  wiping  ami  cleansing. 

2257.  Is  it  true  that  one  piece  comprises  wlial  he 
has  to  cleanse  his  drinking  vessel  anil  his  urinal  ? — Ho 
has  always  sufficient  to  save  some  for  both. 

2258.  There  is  no  chance  you  think  of  his  having 
to  cleanse  his  drinking  vessel  with  the  same  piece  with 
which  he  has  cleansed  his  nriual? — Genemlly  they 
wipe  their  drinkiug  ves.sels  with  a towel.  Each  man 
has  a towel  hanging  up  in  the  cell  and  a can  of  water. 

2259.  Is  there  any  restriction  with  regard  to  visiting 
the  privies  ? — The  only  restriction  is — well  I don’t 
know,  I can’t  say  that  there  is  any  restriction.  Theiv 
is  no  actual ; if  a prisoner  unnecessarily  uses  his 
urinal  during  the  night  he  would  be  reported  tor  the 
fact  and  brought  before  me.  1 should  refer  the  matter 
to  the  medietd  officer,  whether'  he  was  under  medical 
ti’catment,  or  if  there  was  anything  in  his  case  which 
justified  his  using  his  urinal  in  the  night  time.  If  the 
medical  officer  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to 
use  it,  the  case  against  the  man  would  be  dismissed. 

But  it  is  a very  common  practice  amongst  prisoners  to 
try  to  annoy  their  comrades  by  instantly  using  their 
urinal  on  entering  their  cells,  and  sticking  it  alongside 
their  companions  ; and  every  possible  means  are  tried 
to  prevent  then' making  the  halls  in  an  unpleasant  state 
of  smell.  I’Then  I cmne  here  100  or  120  in  a night 
would  use  the  urinal.  I then  told  them  that  if  they 
used  them  unnecessarily  they  would  he  punished. 

The  result  is  that  it  has  fallen  off  to  one  or  two  and 
sometimes  not  one  in  the  night.  Sometimes  there  is 
a necessity  for  it,  but  if  we  can  find  out  that  it  is 
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. done  only  fis  a iiiattev  of  annoyance,  tLe  prisoner  is 
punished. 

2260.  How  often  in  tho  day  are  the  men  tdlowed  to 
»ise  tlie  privies  in  the  works  ? — They  go  whenever 
they  require  it. 

2261.  I understood  you  to  say  that  they  were  allowed 
to  go  twice  a day  ? — TSvice  c day  is  the  number  if 
they  are  in  good  health  : that  does  not  include  going 
to  the  urinal.  But  if  a man  is  .sufFerhig  from  diarrltma 
he  would  be  allowed  more  frequeutly,  a dozen  times, 
or  admitted  into  the  hoapit.al.  The  great  thing  is  to 
prevent  the  prisouers  scheming.  Frequently  men  are 
caught  sitting  on  the  seats  buttoned  up,  simply  to  avoid 
their  work,  keejaing  men  away  who  really  want  to  go 
there.  It  is  a man  of  that  sort  who  is  reported  and 
puuished. 

2262.  Are  the  prisoners  supposed  to  speak  to  one 
another  whilst  at  work  or  not  ?— They  are  siipposed 
not  to  speak,  except  merely  aborit  their  work. 

2263.  But  do  they  practically  speak  ? — I do  not 
mean  to  say  that  auy  kind  of  supervision  -would  nltho- 
gethev  prevent  talking,  hut  as  little  talking  as  possible 
is  permitted. 

2264.  Has  there  been  auy  special  restriction  with 
regard  to  the  tve.ison-fcloiiy  jirisoners  in  respect 
of  speaking  ? — I^one  whatever  that  I know  of.  When 
they  first  came  here  I understood  that  they  were  to 
be  treated  n.s  ordinary  newly  received  prisoners,  and 
that  rale  was  put  in  operation,  but  it  has  long  ceased, 
and  they  have  not  been  punished  for  talking  for  a 
long  time,  also  for  not  working. 

2265.  If  the  men  do  not  keep  their  tins  clean 
would  they  he  punished  ? — They  would. 

2266.  OTiat  punishment  -would  they  receive  for  it? 
— That  entirely  depends  on  whether  it  was  the  first 
or  second  case  of  its  occurrence.  In  the  first  instance 
they  -would  probably  be  admonished  j the  second 
would  be  a forfeiture  of  42  marks,  and  if  it  was  found 
that  that  would  not  have  the  desired  effect  they  would 
get  bread  and  water. 

2267.  Are  the  prisoners  expected  to  salute  the 
officers  here  ? — No,  they  arc  supposed  to  salute  the 
superior  officers.  For  iustance,  Avlien  going  around 
the  cells  of  a day,  if  a man  is  lying  down  he  stands  up 
“ attention  ” and  salutes,  but  only' when  he  is  visited 
by  tlie  medical  officer,  the  chaplain,  the  priest,  and 
the  governor,  or  deputy  governor. 

2268.  Supposing  a prisoner  did  not  salute  the 
doctor,  -what  -^vould  be  the  result  ?~He  would  be 
reported. 

2269.  And  what  -would  be  the  result  of  that  ? lu 

tlie  first  instance  he  would  be  admonished,  and  it 
would  be  pointed  out  to  him  that  such  conduct  was 
settmg  a bad  ex.ample,  nncl  if  he  persisted  he  would  be 
piiniahed  by  bread  and  water,  or  some  other  means 
for  enforcing  discipline. 

2270.  You  tell  off  a certain  number  of  prisoners  ns 
orderlies  ? — Yes. 

2271.  What  have  they  to  do? — Clean  the  privies, 
cany  water  inside  and  put  it  at  the  prisouei-s’ doors, 
clesm  and  wash  the  steps  leading  from  the  landings. 

2272.  Ai-e  they  expected  to  clean  the  privies? — 
They  take  it  by  turns,  and  wash  them  out. 

22(3.  How  are  the.  privies  in  the  works  outside 
cleaned  ? — Once  a week,  two  prisoners  belonging  to 
the  party  empty  them  at  a spot  where  the  manure  is 
Bulaequently  carted  away  by  the  conti-actor. 

2274.  Then  they  only  clean  tlieir  own  privies  ? 

Each  party  cleans  its  own  privies,  and  the  officer  has 
my  positive  injunctions  always  to  be  fair  and  upright, 
and  go  right  through  the  party,  taking  two  men  this 
iveek,  two  others  next  -week,  and  so  on  in  turn. 

2275.  How  often  may  prisoners  receive  ami  send 
letters  ?— That  depends  on  their  classification.  When 
they  arrive  in  the  prison  they  are  entitled  to  write  a 
letter  to  let  then-  friends  know  that  they  are  trans- 
ferred.  and  hope  they  arc  well.  This  is  a matter  of 
a tew  hues.  Each  of  the  prisouers  is  asketl  when 
he  comes  if  he  wishes  to  write  a reception  letter,  but 
if  he  does  not  elect  to  uTite  it,  and  he  misconducts 


himself,  he  forfeits  the  privilege  of  -wi-iting  till  he  is 
t-wo  months  free  of  report. 

2276.  How  often  may  he  -wi-ite  afterwai-de  ?— After 
that,  when  he  gets  into  third  class  he  may  wi-ite  once 
in  six  mouths,  when  he  gets  into  second  class  he  cau 
write  once  in  four  mouths,  and  when  he  gets  into  fii-st 
class  he  hns  the  privilege  of  writing  once  in  three 
mouths,  aucl  when  he  gets  into  special  class,  which  is 
the  higliest  class,  lie  can  wi-ite  to  his  friends  once  in 
two  months. 

2277.  Have  those  rales  been  ai>plied  to  the  ti-easoii- 
felony  convicts  ?— Not  from  the  firet  inasmuch  as  the 
directors  liave  always  granted  to  the  treason-felony 
convicts  the  privilege  of  writing  special  letters.  ^ 

2278.  Then  in  point  of  fact  they  have  in  that 
respect  been  specialty  favoured  ? — They  have  been 
specially  favoured  in  that  manner. 

2279.  Have  they  been  specially  favoured  also  in 
regard  to  seeing  their  friends  ?— It  rests  with  the 
prisoner  to  invite  his  friends  to  see  him,  not  with  l!ic 
friends  to  come  here.  If  a prisoner  -wants  to  .see  his 
friends  he  puts  his  name  down  and  asks  me  to  send  a 
visiting  order.  I bad  better  bund  you  one  of  the 
orders. 

2280.  If  yon  please  ?— ( TVitness  hands  it  in.)  As 
soon  as  the  prisouer  has  made  the  request  I see  that 
one  of  those  foi-ms  is  filled  in  and  sent  to  the  individual 
asked  to  be  seen. 

2281.  Have  the  treason-felony  prisoners  had  raoi-e 
or  fewer  of  these  visits  than  other  prisonei-s  ?— I think 
fe-wer,  as  they  have  asked  less  frequently  than  others, 
to  see  their  friends  on  account  of  the  distance. 

2282.  You  told  Lord  Devon  that  when  prisoners 
are  received  the  doctor  examines  them  and  detennines 
whether  they  are  fit  for  light  or  hard  labour,  is  that 
so  ?— That  is  so. 

2283.  Does  lie  send  yon  a written  report,  or  is  it 
merely  a verbal  statement  ?— A verbal  statement.  It 
m sent  to  me  and  I see  the  prisoners  that  are  told  off 
for  the  public -n-orks,  and  those  that  are  pointed  out  for 
light  labour.  Isee  them  the  following  morning  -ndien- 
ever  parties  are  received  here,  I always  address  a 
few  words  of  advice  to  them.  I do  not  think  I ha\-e 
ever  ftiiled  ; and  I am  then  shown  hy  the  chief  warder 
those  passed  by  the  medical  officer  for  light  work, 
and  those  for  hardlabour.  I give  the  necessaiy  order 
then.  He  entei-s  it  in  his  book,  which  he  makes 
known  to  the  chief  -u'ardor. 

2284.  That  is  he  takes  do-wu  ft-om  word  of  mouth 
of  the  medical  officer  respecting  what  each  prisoner 
IS  intended  to  do  ? — I tliiiik  he  also  secs  tlie  medical 
officer’s  book. 

228.5.  Then  the  medical  officer  keeps  a book  ?— Yes. 

2286.  Where  are  the  clothes,  slieets,  blankets,  and 

other  articles  that  are  u.sed  in  the  infirmary  washed  ?— 
They  are  washed  in  the  wash-house,  but  separntph'  • 
not  mixed  with  the  othei-s.  ’ 

2287.  How  ai-e  they  kept  sepai-ato  ?— By  putting 
them  do-wn  at  one  end  of  the  wash-house. 

2288.  And  when  sent  to  the  wash-house  are  tliev 
at  once  proceeded  -with  or  are  they  kept  a day  or  more 
before  they  ai-e  washed  ?— They  may  be  kept  for  a 
day  or  so.  Where  there  lias  been  auy  disease  or 
anything  unusual  the  matter  with  a prisoner  the 
meffical  officer  -would  make  a special  note  and  his 
clothmg  would  be  destroyed  or  washed  separately  ; 
but  merely  ordinary  dirty  liuen  would  be  sent  down 
to  the  -wash-house,  and  kept  untU  the  time  comes  to 
wash  them  with  the  others. 

2289.  Are  they  counted  over  before  beine  washed  ? 

—They  arc  carefnily.  ® 

2290.  Who  counts  them  ?— The  officer  in  charge 

of  the  wash-house.  ° 

2291.  Who  handles  them  ?— The  officer  stands  by 
•when  the  bag  is  opened  and  a prisoner  counts  them 
out. 

2292.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Wlien  did  Mortimer  Shea 
or  Monarty  apply  for  the  paper  on  which  he  1ms 
written  the  statement  that  we  have  received  ?— I think 
Jt  was  the  second  day  j but  eveiy  time  I went  to  him 
he  said  he  would  not.  But  I left  word  with  the  officer 
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whom  I had  placed  speciallj  in  charge  of  the  ti-eason- 
felony  prisoners,  that  if  at  any  time  in  the  day  tliey 
asked  for  paper  it  should  be  handed  in  to  them. 

2293.  Did  any  of  the  prisoners  ask  you  whether  in 
the  event  of  theii-  making  a written  statement  they 

should  still  be  able  to  make  an  oral  statement  ? Yes, 

they  have  asked  me  since  whether  they  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  making  a viva  voce  statement.  I said 
I was  not  prepared  to  say  what  course  the  Commission 
would  pursue  ; that  I was  not  awoj-e. 

229i.  Do  you  believe  that  many  or  any  of  them 
were  under  die  impression  that  by’  making  a written 
statement  they  ivould  forfeit  their  right  to  make  an 
oral  statement  ? — No,  I do  not  think  so. 

2295.  You  have  no  reason  to  believe  it? — Have  no 
reason  to  believe  it,  for  they  did  not  hint  at  such  a 
thing. 

2296.  You  did  not  distinctly  inform  them  of  it 
since  ? — No,  I did  not.  I said  I presumed  that  they 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  coming  before  the 
Commissioners,  but  I was  not  in  a po.sition  to  say 
positively. 

2297.  Do  you  remember  the  visit  of  Messrs.  Knox 
and  Pollock  ? — Perfectly. 

2298.  And  may  we  take  the  statements  made  by 
you  before  them  and  which  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tiinity  of  seeing,  as  representing  the  fact  so  far  as 

they  were  within  your  knowledge  at  that  time  ? I 

believe  perfectly. 

2299.  Has  there  been  since  that  time  any  difference 
in  the  treatment  of  the  ti'euson-felony  couvicts  ? — 
They  have  been  very  much  more  leniently  dealt  with, 
cxtraordiuorily  leniently. 

2300.  Ill  what  respect  has  that  difference  been 
made.  C!an  yon  specify  any  privileges  which  have 
been  enjoyed,  any  special  privileges  which  have  been 
enjoyed  by  them,  either  from  the  fimt,  or  since  the 
date  of  Mossi’s.  Knox  and  Pollock’s  visit.  You  have 
mentioned  lettei-s  already? — From  the  veiy  first  they 
professed  their  inability  to  undertake  the  hard  work 
that  they  were  set  to  ; but  they  were  never  worked  to 
the  extent  the  ordinary  convicts  were,  and  of  late  they 
liave  literally  done  no  work  at  all.  No  work  at  alL 
Here,  for  instance,  in  the  month  of  February,  I take 
Thomas  Clarke  Luby : he  uever  had  a tool  in  his 
hand  ; uo,  uever. 

2301.  How  did  that  happen  ? — Simply  that  he 
expressed  his  determination  not  to  do  any  work  j 
that  he  would  not  do  any.  1 have  tried  to  use  my 
influence  with  him  ; pointed  out  to  liim  how  improper 
his  conduct  was,  aud  the  bad  example  he  was  setting 
to  the  1,500  around  him. 

2302.  May  I ask  you  why  you  did  not  employ 
compulsion  ?— Well,  I had  been  recommended  not  to 
treat  these  men  with  auy  degree  of  severity,  that  I 
WAS  to  tiy  and  point  out  to  them  the  impi-opriety  of 
them  conduct,  aud  to  lead  them  to  do  what  was  right. 
I have  no  written  instructions  on  the  matter- 

2303.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  they  w'ei-e 
marched  out  to  work  and  did  nothing  when  they 
arrived  at  tlie  place  of  work? — They  did  nothing 
whatever  j simply  kept  in  company,  w'alking  about,  or 
standmg  at  their  atones  doing  nothing.  If  I happened 
to  pass  by  they  would  take  up  a tool,  but  from  the 
return  kept  by  the  officer,  which  I have  had  caiefully 
kept,  it  is  a month  since  Luby  did  anything.  He  was 
in  the  infirmary  with  a boil  on  his  hand.  Michael 
Sheehy,  none ; he  was  one  day  in  the  infirmary.  P. 
Mohan,  vesy  little.  They  have  entirely  set  me  at 
defiance  with  i-egm-d  to  work  and  talking. 

2304.  Did  you  instruct  the  warders  in  charge  of 
them  to  overlook  their  idleness  ? — cannot  say  that  I 
insti-ucted  them  to  overlook  their  idleness,  but  I told 
them  to  notify  to  me  constantly  whether  they  did  work 
or  not,  aud  leave  it  in  the  bauds  of  the  superior  officer 
ns  to  whether  punishment  was  to  he  inflicted  or  not. 
I did  not  lead  him  to  believe  tliat  they  were  to  be 
allowed  to  do  this  with  impunity,  hut  that  the  matter 
■was  to  be  referred  to  the  governor  of  the  prison,  aud 
that  it  would  fall  on  my  shoulders  if  T did  not  make 
them  work. 


2305.  Has  that  state  of  things  continued  up  to  the 
present  time  ?— It  has  with  some  of  them.  With  some 
they  have  gone  on  differently.  If  you  would  just  look 
at  that  returu  you  will  observe  there  that  some  of 
them  have  done  fairly  with  regard  to  work,  aud  others 
have  not. 


2306.  (Dr.  L^o»s.)  Within  what  dates  is  that  ? 

That  is  fi'om  tlie  1st  of  Februaiy  to  the  present  time. 
It  is  fi-om  the  1st  of  the  year  that  they  have  become 
so  very  independent  as  to  work. 

2307.  (.Vr.  Brodrich)  Have  reports  been  made  by 
you  against  them  on  account  of  thefr  refusd  to  work  ? 
—Yes,  there  liave  been  reports.  In  fact  that  report 
against  Luby  occuired  about  their  not  working,  and 
when  I was  left  to  use  my  oivn  discretion,  I imposed 
merely  a ti-ifling  puaishmeut  instead  of  a severe  one. 

2308.  But  where  leports  have  been  made  to  you  of 
a treason-felony  convict  refusing  to  work,  and  whei-e 
the  refusal  was  not  complicated  by  insolence  on  his 
part,  how  have  you  dealt  with  the  report  ? — I have 
spoken  to  the  prisoner  myself  and  told  him  that  it 
could  not  be  allowed  that  he  sliould  continue  to  idle 
away  his  rime,  and  that  if  he  did  not  work  I should 
then  be  compelled  to  report  the  circiunstauce  to  the 
director  j and  I have  mentioned  the  fact  to  the  director, 
that  they  .state  their  inability  to  work  ; that  they  have 
not  the  physical  strength. 

2309.  And  did  they  request  to  see  the  medical 
officer?— Yes,  they  often  see  the  medical  oflicer. 
I believe  that  the  medical  officer  is  of  opinion 
that  they  are  fit  to  work,  the  great  majority  of  them. 
It  simply  comes  to  this,  gentlemen,  that  if  I was  to 
attempt  to  coerce  them  to  work,  oi’  to  stop  them  from 
tallciug,  I should  have  had  the  treason-felony  prisoners 
in  the  cells  from  the  1st  Januuiy  up  to  the  present 
day,  for  they  have  distinctly  told  me  that  they  will 
not  work  aud  that  they  will  talk,  aud  they  told  the 
dii-ector  the  same. 

2310.  Have  you  ever  Ihreatened  of  late  to  break  up 
the  party  ? — ^Not  for  the  past  two  yeai's. 

2311.  Would  not  tliat  have  been  an  effectual  means 
of  stopping  this  refusal  to  work  ? — I think  there  were 
more  grave  matters  than  the  refusal  to  work  to 
into  accoi'uit  in  nusweiiug  that  question ; that  there 
ai'e  a large  number,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  of 
men  that  I believe  sym^iathise  with  those  men  here. 

2312.  Do  you  mean  amongst  the  couvicts  ? — 
Amongst  the  convicts.  I believe  that  their  distribu- 
tion amongst  the  convicts  might  liuA-e  been  of  .serious 
consequence,  for  I am  led  to  believe  that  in  cases  of 
trafficking  the  ordiaaiy  prisoners  have  been  implicated 
with  them,  aud  as  I also  have  the  Manchester  men 
here,  if  they  were  dish-ibuted  it  would  not  only  place 
me  in  an  awkwai'd  position,  but  endanger  their  safe 
custody. 

2313.  (Dr.  /.yofis.)  Who  are  the  Manchester  men 
that  you  mention  ? — The  men  sentenced  for  lile  for 
the  murder  of  Brett. 

2314.  (Afr.  Brodrich.')  I presume  that  you  have 
in  this  prison  other  prisoners  belonging  to  the  educated 
classes  as  they  are  called  ? — I have. 

2315.  Such  as  lawyers,  physicians,  and  perhaps 
clergy  ? — I have  even  an  11. P. 

2316.  Are  they  in  any  way  treated  diflerently  from 
other  convicts? — Not  the  slightest  exception.  The 
only  way  in  which  I could  maintain  my  position  of 
governor  of  this  prison  is  by  endeavoui'ing  to  mete 
out  justice  to  all  and  not  to  recognize  any  man  from 
his  former  position,  aud  there  is  not  the  slightest 
difference  whatever  made. 

2317.  Then  you  have  never  formed  such  persona 
into  a separate  working  party  ? — ^Never. 

2318.  I think  you  stated  That  the  rale  of  silence  on 
the  public  works  was  formerly  enforced  against  the 
treason-felony  prisoners  ? — It  was  endeavoured  to  be 
enforced.  It  was  never  stiictly  accomplished,  but 
some  of  the  tveason-felony  convicts  were  reported 
during  the  fii-st  months  they  were  here,  for  breaking 
that  rule. 

2319.  Do  1 understand  you  to  say  that  now  they 
.ai-e  vu-tuaUy  peimitted  to  talk  freely  ? — Well,  I must 
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say  tJieyare  virtually  so.  They  are  virtually  permitted 
to  do  so  uow  from  the  mere  fact  of  the  impossibility 
of  preveuting  them,  the  alternative  is  that  they  must 
either  he  confined  under  punishment,  or  bo  allowed  to 
talk. 

2320.  So  that  if  they  had  continued  working  in  the 
open  nir,  or  not  working  in  the  open  air,  it  would 
have  been  jiossibic  for  them  to  have  conversed  with 
respect  to  the  objects  of  this  Commission  ? — It  would. 
In  fact  I believe  that  it  has  been  a subject  of  discussion 
for  the  last  montli  or  more. 

2321.  Would  it  bo  possible  for  them  to  communicate 
with  each  other  in  the  cells  in  which  they  are  now 
confined  ^ — It  would,  sir,  because  in  order  that  they 
should  be  kept  distinctly  to  themselves  they  collect 
each  other’s  slops,  and  I have  allowed  them  to  be 
kept  entirely  to  themselves,  so  that  they  should  not  be,  as 
they  say,  placed  in  a cell  next  to  a murderer  or  a 
I'obber. 

2322.  Then  you  think  it  possible  tliat  commuuica- 
tious  with  respect  to  the  objects  of  this  Commission 
could  pass  between  them  ? — ^Not  sinoo  I gave  them 
notice,  for  I have  bad  an  officer  there.  They  have 
had  no  menus  of  communicating  with  each  other  since 
tlie  day  I informed  them,  but  on  the  day  before,  on 
Friday,  one  of  them  went  out  to  exercise,  for  I liave 
given  them  all  the  exercise  I could,  and  he  commenced 
shouting  to  Luhy.  Ho  knew  which  must  be  Luby’s 
cell,  and  tried  to  shout  to  him,  so  I had  him  removed 
to  a yard  further  away. 

2323.  He  shouted  out  ? — He  shouted  out  to  Luby, 
called  him  by  his  name,  aud  shook  his  cell  door  as  a 
sort  of  signal  to  the  others. 

2324.  You  have  spoken  of  treason-felony  convicts 
being  allowed  to  receive  letters  more  frequently  than 
others  ? — Far  more  frequently. 

2325.  Is  there  any  other  privilege  that  occurs  to 
you  as  having  been  granted  to  them  and  not  granted 
to  other  prisoners  ? — The  medical  officei-  some  time 
ago  recommended  them  for  an  addition  of  diet,  that 
was  two  onnccs  of  bread  per  diem,  which  was  imme- 
diately sanctioned  by  the  director,  and  has  since  been 
in  operation. 

2326.  Ai'C  the  whole  1 1 prisonei’s  included  in  that 
increase  ? — The  whole  i 1 think  there  was  no  ex- 
ception. I am  speaking  from  memory,  but  I think 
there  was  no  exception.  I can  ascertain  it  in  one 
moment.  And  they  have  not  been  confined  in  writing 
their  letters  to  merely  lines,  they  have  written  them 
all  over  the  paper,  so  that  they  might  get  as  much  in 
a sheet  os  they  liked,  which  no  other  prisoner  is 
allowed. 

2327.  Have  they  ever  been  punislied  by  their  letters 
being  withheld? — They  Lave. 

2328'  Is  that  an  ordinary  mode  of  punishing  pri- 
soners ? — It  is  as  regards  writing  or  receiving  letters. 
For  instance,  if  a letter  is  so  full  of  public  news  that 
it  cannot  be  passed  in,  in  the  case  of  the  treason-felony 
prisoners,  I have  consulted  the  superior  authorities, 
and  I have  ficted  on  their  advice  as  to  whether  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  writer  or  should  be  sup- 
pressed, and  I write  to  say  that  it  had  been  suppressed ; 
or  sometimes  a letter  in.  the  first  half  sheet  may  con- 
tain public  news  and  the  rest  not ; then  I have  taken 
off  that  half  sheet  and  retained  possession  of  it,  and 
handed  the  prisoner  the  other  part,  telling  liim  that 
what  I k^t  contained  public  news. 

' • 2329.  Have  letters  containing  public  news  been 
frequently  received  in  this  prison  addressed  to  treason- 
felony  convicts? — All  their  letters  contain  public 
news  more  or  less  of  eveiything  going  on  outside. 

2330.  Have  letters  often  been  withheld  from 
treason-felony  prisoners  ns  a punishment  and  not  by 

I’eason  of  thefr  containing  public  news  ? ^Nover  ; 

never  one  letter  as  a punishment.  A prisoner  may  be 
reported,  and  that  deprives  him  of  the  privilege  of 
receivlug  a letter  by  reducing  him  to  another  dass  j 
but  it  has  never  been  a part  of  the  punishment  I have 
awarded  a prisoner,  to  be  deprived  of  his  letter ; but 
with  re^d  to  the  treason-Mony  prisoners,  they  have 
had  an  immense  number  of  additional  letters  granted 


to  them  by  the  director.  I have  not  power  to  give 
leave  for  a special  letter.  I write  up  and  request  the 
directoi‘’s  perrai.ssion,  and  lie  has  always  granted  it  to 
the  ti'easou-folony  prisonero  except  wlieu  tlieir  con- 
duct has  been  bad.  Tlien  ho  says,  “ I will  witlihold 
this  until  I have  some  earnest  of  your  improvement.” 

2331.  Except  refusing  to  worlc,  what  has  beeu  the 
general  conduct  of  those  treason-felony  convicts. 
Confining  yourself  to  the  II  yon  have  now  in  your 
cliarge,  uhiit  ha.s  beeu  their  geuernl  prison  cliaraetci', 
excepting  in  respect  of  the  persistent  idleness  to  which 
you  have  referred  ? — Well,  if  regarded  by  the  same 
standard  that  we  judge  of  other  prisoners  by,  it  has  been 
moat  liiglily  insubordinate  throughout  in  manner,  and 
language,  and  general  beiu-iiig.  They  style  themselves 
“political  prisoners,”  .and  upon  that  assumption  they 
assume  this  jiower  to  take  and  do  anything  and  set 
you  at  defiance.  For  instance,  when  I went  around 
to-day  to  ask  these  prisoners  for  their  reports  I did 
not  expect  any  of  them  to  salute  rao,  but  I did  think, 
as  an  act  of  courtesy,  that  they  would  Lave  put  their 
hands  to  their  sides.  They  stood  with  tlieir  bauds 
behind  then'  backs.  I have  been  often  told  bysome  of 
them,  “ We  shall  tre.it  you  as  so  much  dirt  under  onr 
feet.” 

2332.  Was  not  their  conduct  materially  improved 
after  the  removal  of  O’Doaovau  Rossa  ? — It  was  mate- 
rially improved  for  a short  time;  hut  we  have  a 
prisoner  who  came  here  afterwards  who,  altliongh 
always  civil  and  respectful  to  myself,  is  tlie  most 
dangerous  prisoner  amongst  them  ; that  is  McCafferty. 
I do  not  think  he  is  at  all  regarded  favourably  by  Ms 
comrades  ; hut  I think  his  conduct  has  been  a means 
of  leading  many  of  those  men  into  trouble  since  the 
removal  of  Rossa.  McCafferty  came  a short  time,  I 
tliiuk,  after  the  removal  of  Cl’Donovan  Rossa.  He 
came  iu  May  1868 ; the  otliers  came  in  May  1866. 

2333.  Supposing  a prisoner  commits  an  offence 
punishable  by  confinement  in  a dark  cell,  would  the 
warder  consign  him  to  the  dai-k  cell  bc&rc  lio  was 
brought  before  you  ? — Certainly  not. 

2334.  To  what  kind  of  cell  would  the  warder  con- 
sign that  man  before  lie  was  brought  before  you  ? 

Oue  of  the  ordin.iry  ]niuishmcnt  cells  that  you  saw  in 
the  sepai-ato  cells.  If  amnu  committed  himself  on  the 
public  works  ho  would  bo  immediately  placed  there. 
The  principal  warder  would  report  to  me  that  he  had 
placed  number  so  and  so  in  such  a cell,  and  ask  “ Have 
“ I your  authority,  sir,  to  keep  him  there  till  12  to- 
“ moiTow  ?” 

2335.  Is  it  your  practice  before  placing  a man  iu  a 

dm’k  ceil  to  eoufrout  him  with  the  warder  ? Inva- 

riably. No  prisoner  is  consigned  to  a dark  cell  until 
lie  is  brought  before  the  governor  aud  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  wardevwho  brings  the  charge 
against  him. 

2336.  Tliat  will  apply  to  other  cells  besides  the 
dark  cells  ? — It  will.  No  prisoner  con  be  placed  in  a 
punishment  cell  until  the  punishment  has  been  awarded 
by  the  governor. 

2387.  Does  the  director  see  the  prisoner  in  your 
pre.seuce  ? — Ho  does. 

2338.  Would  the  director  follow  the  same  rule  as 
yourself  in  allowing  the  prisoner  to  be  confronted  with 
anyone  of  whom  lie  might  complain  ? — Frequently 
when  a prisoner  makes  a complaint  of  an  officer  he 
seuds  for  that  officers  and  when  he  comes  inside  the 
prisoner  is  tber'G,  ami  he  directs  the  prisoner,  “ Now 
make  your  complaint,”  and  the  prisoner'  makes  Lis 
complaint  accordingly. 

2339.  ^Vith  regard  to  the  right  of  petitioning  the 
Home  Secretary,  is  any  distinct  intimation  made  to 

the  prisoners  that  they  possess  that  right? Well,  I 

cannot  say  that  in  a public  works  prison  I have  ever 
known  any  direct  intimation  having  been  made  of  it, 
but  that  it  is  distinctly  understood  by  all  prisoners 
that  they  possess  that  right,  aud  whenever  they  come 
to  the  prison  they  put  their  nmnes  down  and  ask  me  to 
be  allowed  to  petition  the  Secretary  of  State.  I refer 
to  the  penal  record,  and  grant  the  same  if  he  is  due. 

2340.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  ?— A petition  is 
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only  allowed  once  in  the  12  months,  so  that  if  he  puts 
his  name  down  when  he  is  not  due  he  is  informed  that 
ho  will  have  to  wait  until  12  mouths  have  elapsed. 
He  can  only  write  a petition  once  in  12  months. 

2341.  Do  you  mean  that  if  he  has  petitioned  this 
month  on  one  subject,  for  instance,  the  justice  of  his 
sentence,  that  he  cannot  petition  for  a year  on  anothei’ 
subject,  as  for  instance  some  alleged  harshness  on  the 
part  of  yourself  or  your  subordinates  ? — Th.at  would 
be  an  appeal  to  the  director.  He  cannot  appeal  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  He  cannot 
write  a petition  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  his  ti-ent- 
ment  here.  He  can  only  petition  the  Secretary  of 
State  about  his  sentence  and  his  case,  but  if  he  wants 
to  write  a petition  to  the  Secretary  of  State  about 
crael  treatment  her’e,  he  must  get  th.at  permission  fi'om 
the  dh’ector. 

2342.  Then  do  I understand  yon  to  say  that  his 
right  of  petitioning  the  Home  Secretary  on  his  alleged 
maltreatment  in  prison  depends  on  the  discretion  of 
the  director  ? — On  the  discretion  of  the  director. 

2343.  I observe  that  some  prisoner’s  Ir.ave  been  for 
a second  period  of  imprisonment  confined  at  Millbanlc  ? 
— Yes. 

2.S44.  Under  what  circumstances  does  that  happen  ? 
— Where  a man  grosslymisconducts  himself  he  is  tried 
hy  the  director,  and  it  is  optional  with  the  director  to 
make  him  go  through  a eom’se  of  solitaiy  confinement 
at  Millbauls,  or  to  consign  him  to  our  penal  class  prison 
here.  Sometimes  it  is  advantageous  that  a man  should 
be  moved  away  and  go  through  his  solitary  confine- 
ment at  Milibnuk. 

2345.  Do  you  mean  in  order  to  break  up  his  asso- 
ciations ? — To  break  up  his  associations,  get  him  away 
from  here. 

2346.  Do  you  find  as  a matter  of  your  own  experi- 
ence that  men  rvhose  habits  were  previously  seden- 
taiy,  break  down  earlier  tlum  other  men  when  they 
are  employed  on  the  public  works  ? — tliink  not.  I 
thinlc  the  reverse.  I think  the  relaxation  from  brain 
work,  and  undei’takiug  the  physical  work  as  a general 
I’ulo  an  improvement.  I have  seen  tlmt  many  gentle- 
men have  left  in  a much  healthier  couditimr  than 
•when  they  arrived  here,  and  they  have  been  em- 
ployed at  stone-dressing  or  na\'vies’  work,  and  work 
of  any  description,  and  as  a general  rule  the  prisoners 
greatly  pi’cfer  the  open  air  work  to  the  wnslihouses 
and  places  of  that  sort  where  they  are  slrnt  tip.  As  a 
general  rule  certainly  during  the  whole  of  the  summer 
months  they  prefer  being  at  work  on  the  public 
worlcs. 

2347.  (_C/iairman.)  C.un  you  state  any  instance  in 
which,  under  orders  received  from  superior  authority, 
the  dietary  of  the  treason-felony  convicts  has  been 
vai’ied  from  that  which  was  given  to  them  according 
to  the  regulations  previously  in  force  ? — I know  that 
there  are  two  cases,  my  lonl. 

2348.  {Mr.  Brodrich.)  Look  at  that  paper  and 
state  the  dates  at  which  any  changes  were  made 
in  the  nature  of  the  dietary  ? — They  were,  my  lord, 
on  both  occasions. 

2349.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  specify  the 
? — On  the  29th  December  1869,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  governor  and  medical  officer,  the 
ordinaiy  supper  loaf  of  six  ounces  issued  to  the 
treasou-felony  prisoners  was  increased  to  nine  ounces, 
and  the  option  of  tea  given  to  them  instead  of  gmel. 
One  or  two  of  them  since  have  asked  to  have  gruel 
back  instead  of  tea. 

2350.  {Chairman.)  Those  alterations  were  made 
by  order  of  the  visiting  director? — ^Tes,  my  lord,  and 
again  on  the  19th  March  John  O’Leary  was  recom- 
mended by  the  govenior  and  medical  officer  to  bo 
allowed  to  have  meat  instead  of  soup,  and  that  was 
appiuved  of. 

2351.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  You  have  stated  at  eoiu 
sidcrabie  length  and  given  returns  to  show  the  small 
amount  of  work  that  those  men  have  been  doing  ? — 
Yea. 

2352.  Over  what  period  does  that  extend  ? — Since 
the  1st  of  January  they  have  shewn  this  excessive 


disfiiste  of  working  at  all ; but  from  the  date  of  their  Mr.  O,  Clifton. 

reception  here  up  to  the  present  time  their  ivork  has  

been  voiT  small  indeed,  not  at  all  excessive  in  any  13  June  1870. 
way. 

2353.  What  proportion  does  it  bear.  Has  it  been 
half  the  work  done  by  other  couviets,  or  one-third,  or 
two-thirds? — Well,  I should  not  s.ay  more  than  oiie- 
fonrtb,  that  they  have  evej’  done  more  than  one- fourth 
of  what  is  performed  l>y  ordinary  convicts 

2354.  I think  you  stated  that  the  form  in  which 
their  refusal  to  work  took  place  was  their  slating 
theii-  inability  to  work  ? — Tlieir  inability  to  work  ; 
one  had  a pain  in  the  back,  another  had  rheumatism, 
another  one  complaint  or  another.  McCafferty  unhesi- 
tatingly tells  you  he  “ won’t  w'orl;,”  and  I mightname 
others. 

2355.  Did  you  refer  those  cases  of  complaint  of 
their  inability  to  work  to  the  medical  officer  ? — The 
medical  officer  with  regard  to  those-  men  sees  them 
almost  daily.  I have  mentioned  these  facts  to  the 
medical  officer  frequently.  I see  the  medical  officer 
every  day  about  those  eleven,  and  we  have  conversa- 
tions about  tiicm.  Whenever  they  ai'e  physically  unfit 
for  work  he  has  tliem  taken  to  the  hospital. 

2356.  When  a man  would  refuse  to  woi’k  on  the 
gi’ound  of  inability  he  would  make  that  statement  to 
the  warder  in  charge  in  the  first  instance? — When- 
ever the  warder  -u-ould  check  him  for  idleness,  ho 
would  say  I am  suffering  from  pain  in  the  back,  or 
rheumatism,  or  anything  else,  it  would  be  brought 
under  my  notice,  and  I would  direct  the  attention 
of  the  medical  officer  to  it. 

2357.  In  what  form  would  it  come  before  you  5 
would  tlio  warder  report  it  to  you,  or  would  tho 
warder  first  punish  tho  person  who  refused  to  work, 
and  tlien  refer  the  offence  to  you  ? — Certainly  not. 

If  a prisoner  refused  to  tvork  and  did  not  work,  he 
would  be  reported  in  the  ordinary  maunerj  I should 
make  inquuy,  and  if  I then  thought  lie  was  not  able 
to  work  I should  j’cfcr  to  the  medical  officer. 

2358.  In  what  way  hos  the  plea  of  inability  to  work 
come  before  you  ? — ^Fi-equently  in  that  manucr,  before 
the  1st  of  Januaiy. 

2859.  And  since  the  1st  January,  how  has  it  come 
before  you  ? — Since  the  1st  January  this  coustant  idle- 
ness has  only  been  mentioned  to  me  by  the  warder. 

They  have  not  been  reported  for  it  because  I found 
that  in  punishing  one  man  they  made  it  the  case 
of  all.  If  I was  to  punish  McCafferty  to-day  for  doing 
little  work,  every  one  of  these  men  wedd  refuse  to 
go  to  work  5 they  would  all  refuse.  Then  I should 
be  placed  in  the  position  of  having  to  punish  these 
men  ; when  they  fii'st  came  here  you  will  see  by  the 
reports  that  they  were  punished  in  many  instances 
for  conduct  of  that  sort,  but  of  late  they  have  not  been 
punished. 

2360.  Has  there  been  any  official  return  made  to 
you  of  their  idleness  or  their  breach  of  discipline 
since  the  1st  Jannary  by  the  warders  in  charge?— 

Frequently,  by  ftirnishing  me  dsuly  with  a return. 

2361.  Have  you  taken  any  action  on  those  reports  ? 

I have  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  the  superior 

authorities  when  they  visited  the  prison.  I have 
mentioned  it  to  the  diainnan  or  surveyor-general  of 
prisons.  I have  mentioned  to  the  director  that  I 
fonud  it  utterly  impossible  to  make  these  meu  work 
without  punishment,  and  that  if  I punished  one  it 
would  require  punishing  the  whole,  and  that  they 
distinctly  stated  that  if  they  were  punished  none 
of  them  would  do  any  more  work  5 that  it  would 
throw  ou  the  hands  of  the  government  keeping  the 
whole  of  those  men  in  their  cells  1 they  have  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  they  Avotild  not  -n'ork ; some  of 
them,  as  j'ou  will  see,  have  endeavoured  to  do  a little 
up  to  the  present  time,  but  now  they  are  doing  simply 
nothing  ; they  are  simply  under  custody. 

2362.  To  whom  have  they  made  the  statement  that 

they  would  not  work  ? — They  have  steted  it  to  myself, 
individuals  amongst  them,  that  they  would  not  do  any 
more  work.  . 

H 3 
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MIKUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMiSSTON 


. G.  Clifion.  2363.  Tliat  is  since  the  1st  January  ? — Since  the 
, Jst  January. 

13  Jui36  1870.  OQAf  T-i'  1*  . 

-*^1  ail  ordinary  convict — not  a treason-felony 

‘^I'lyiat — refused  to  do  any  -work  when  out  on  the 
pablie  ivorks,  what  course  would  be  taken  with 
respect  to  him? — He  would  be  immediately  reportetl, 
and  if  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  reported  ho 
would  probably  liave  a severe  admonition,  and  be  told 
that  if  he  attempted  to  show  this  spirit  again  lie 
would  be  punished.  If  ho  porsistoil  in  that  course  he 
would  be  ])uiushed  most  severcl}'— most  severely. 

236o.  Have  you  given  any  directions  to  the  officer 
or  iviirder  to  treat  those  men  wlien  I'efusiug  to  work, 
in  an  exceptional  manner  ?— I have.  I told  them  not 
to  interfere  with  them,  for  this  reason,  that  if  the 
officer  should  say  one  word  to  them  they  tnni  round 
on  him  and  abuse  him  in  the  most  unfair  manner,  and 
I have  the  greate.st  difficulty  in  getting  officers  to  take 
charge  of  tliat  party.  I have  no  liesitatioii  in  saying 
that  all  the  officers  that  have  been  o\'er  these  men  would 
have  gladly  sacrificed  their  position  in  the  service  to 


s-ntuj-  siiciiuceu  men-  position  in  the  service  to 
get  away,  they  felt  themselves  so  harshly  spoken  of 
m ray  presence,  and  in  the  iiresence  of  the  dhector, 
wlien  a rejwrt  has  been  made ; told  to  their  faces  that 
they  were  liars,  luid  things  of  that  disgraceful 
churaefer.  It  is  with  Iho  greatest  difficulty  that  I 
can  get  an  officer  to  perform  the  duty,  tmd  I liave 
ahvai's  endeavoured  to  select  men  knonm  to  me  ns  fiih- 
iiien,  with  even  tempers  who  could  put  up  with  an 
iiumouse  amount  of  annoyance.  I believe  they  have 
been  aggrieved  and  injured  to  an  extent  beyond  uuv 
iloscnption  : in  fact  the  oflicei-s  have  over  and  over 
appealed  to  nie  against  it,  and  I have  .simply  rokl  them 
to  show  forbearance  and  maintain  their  temper  as  far 
as  they  could,  and  not  find  fault,  if  they  did  not  woi'k, 
lusteud  of  ordering  them,  if  they  disobeyed,  and  sending 
them  iu  immediately  luuler  report.,  I said,  “Tell 
“ them  to  go  on,  aud  if  they  do  not  do  so  the  first 
■ time  mention  it  to  me  and  leave  the  i-esponsibilitv 
“ with  me,  and  avoid  iu  any  wav  exciting  tiiem.'" 
becirase  the  grievance  of  one  is  immediately  made  tile 
grievance  of  the  whole. 

2366.  Yon  have  spoken  of  a book  in  ivhidi  reiiorls 

“g'noist  tlie  prisoners  are  entered  ? I Imve. 

2367.  Does  that  book  contain  reports  of  this  con- 
tinued refusal  to  work,  and  of  this  comiminicarino- 

amongst  lhem,selves  contrary  to  discipline  ^ There 

Ri-e  isolated  cases  where  they  have  been  reported,  but 
J.  liuve  satisfied  myself  in  reporting  the  matter 
verbally  to  superior  authority. 

2368.  There  are  cases  ?— There  ai'e  cases  In  my 

absence^  when  I was  ill  in  bed,  this  day  fortnight, 
two  ot  these  men  were  seen  skylmhing,  and  were 
to  dto  go  on  with  their  work,  and  they-deliberately 
told  the  officer  that  they  would  not.  These  men  wei^ 
reported  and  they  made  the  same  reply.  I can  pro- 
diice  the  i-eport  if  yon  wish  at  tliia  monient,  and  you 
will  see  the  nature  of  tlieii-  ropUes.  The  case  was 
heal'd  by  Captain  Salter  in  my  absence  throuo'h 
illness.  ® 

1 explain  what  yon  caU  “sky- 

iai  king  .'‘  —Idling  about  and  talking,  and  langhincr. 
and  refusing  to  do  anything.  ' 

2370  I gatlK-r  from  ivlat  yon  say  that  there  is  not 
a yeiy  kindly  feeling  between  those  treason-felony 
]*risonors,  aud  the  officers  in  charge  of  them,  is  that 
the  case  —1  am  afraid  it  e.vtends  to  us  aU,  and  not 
^ T who  ai-e  immediately  over  them 

I'efeiTing  to  the  wnvdeis  in 
ehaige  of  them  ?— Lxeept  m two  instances,  there  nas 
a warder  named  Partridge,  who  is  now  superannuated, 
tov-ni-ds  ivhom  they  never  expressed  any  unkind 
ffie hug  ; but  he  was  one  of  those  whom  I told  if  he 
80'  to  teU  me  and 
i-  to  “e.  When  these  men  did 

not  Moik  Ifi-equeutly  appealed  to  their  good  souse 
and  pointed  out  to  them  the  bad  exampll  that  they 
neie  setting  to  the  criminal  class  around  them,  who  at 
a moments  notice  might  be  seized  with  a spkit  of  iii- 
subordmation,  aud  place  not  only  their  lives,  but  those 
ot  everybody  else  in  jeopai-dy  by  creating  a mutiny. 


2372.  Have  the  treason-felony  prisoners  ever  com- 
plained to  you  of  insolent  language  or  harsh  treatment 
on  the  part  of  a warder  ?— Frequently,  constantly, 
coii.stantly.  I liave  endeavoured  on  all  these  occasions 
to  inquire  into  uml  see  if  there  was  any  truth  in  the 
ttcciisiitions.  But  they  will  put  it  iu  this  manner  = sun- 
posmg  .an  officer  reports  a prisoner  for  insiibordini 
tion,  this  ha.s  often  occurred;  Ihave  taken  the  officer’s 
statemeut  carefully;  Ihave  then  asked  the  pmoner 
wliat  he  iiad  to  say  m his  defence  against  the  charee  ■ 
Ins  .lefeiiee  is  m most  cases  an  enthe  contradiction  of 
file  evidence  of  the  officer.  I have  said,  “•Well  T 

• can  only  deffi  with  tins  case  on  the  evidence  of  the 

• officer.  ••  Then  you  mean  to  call  me  a liar  ” I 
^ said,  I never  insiunatetl  that  you  were  a liar,  I simply 

s.ud  that  I .am  dealing  with  facts,  aud  here  are  two 
officers  who  state  that  such  and  such  an  even? 

‘ occun-ed,  and  you  m your  defence  distinctly  deny 
;;  hat  It  did;  I can  only  deal  with  the  mlS  If 
the  c.^se  on  the  evidence  of  these  two  officers” 
Now  that  IS  exactly  the  position  iu  which  awarder 
has  often  been  placed. 

2373.  Take  tile  case  of  a complaint  laid  before  veil 
bj  a prisoner  of  the  use  of  insolent  language  towards 
luni  on  the  part  of  n wardei-.  If  tbSre  was  ,t 

w il“*  “ffl  ‘"isconduct  was  denied 

b,  the  officer  diaiged,  how  wonld  yon  deal  with  the 

accept  hm  t\ulciiee  as  being  eoirect;  and  if  (lio 
{.nsonerwns  dissatisfied  with  my  deoi.sion  he  wo  ,1  d 
«™  an  opporlnmty  of  appeiding  ,o  higher  antimrily 
who  would  go  into  the  merits  of  the  case  himself  and 
judge  whM  ier  I had  come  to  a right  conclusion. 

.3,4.  Why  would  you  assume  that  the  statement 
ot  the  prisoner  was  always  false  and  the  statement 
of  the  warder  always  trite  ?_WelI,  I can  only  at ,™er 
a qiicsltoi,  of  that  sort  from  the  ekpcrience  ll,?,t  1 hay, 
acq, mod  amongst  prtso, ter, . lam  now  not  referring 
exclusively  to  the  treason-felony  prisoners  h,7 

rsxSoT'^'-  '"T- ""  t'v' 

to  the  ino,-t  egregious  lies  to  bring  forward  cenf 
plaints  ugmust  their  offlccr.s;  if  ycu^once  listn  to 
these  complaints,  got  up  in  this  manner,  there  woulcl 
be  no  mauitnuinig  di.sdpline;  therefore  the  beiS 
IS  gcnei-aOy  given  to  the  officer.  But  ii;  ffir  in4nc!' 

I have  11  complaint  against  an  officer  whom  I know  to 
be  an  excitable  man,  an  irritable  man,  i should  mako 
due. allowance  for  it,  aud  probablv  the  iirisnniM.  - ii 

be|ptSp--SrihS^^^^^^^ 

Enlit.™”'  “’“‘■“•J'””  was  an 

2378.  Are  your  wardei-s all Protc8tants>_Ko  amn.l 

many  ot  them  are  Eoman  Catholics.  It  was  iS 
in  my  original  instructions  that  Protestant  oflicl?  t- 
lie  placed  over  "the 

-Sesfa^'t'ofc’  R'olestantotfice.,? 

hour  day  and  night.  ^ — ^b*veiy 

wS;  Elli4te‘tf;sts“iss 

?S ts  the'  d'Sr;  I,"  “ wmS.  S 

US  the  daik  cells  accompanied  by  tha  nifritt 

S-StfalLt  •'*“  “■“»  th  t‘ 
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Only  one.  He  is  never  uiulres-sed  ; lie  is  on  duty  the 
whole  night  long. 

2S83.  IVould  it  be  part  of  his  duty  to  rouse  up  the 
prisoner  fi'om  sleep  eveiT  time  lie  visited  him  ?— If  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied  that  a man  was  asleep  in  a 
natural  sleep  I do  not  think  he  would  \val;e  him, 
though  hi.s  oixlers  ai-e  that  he  is  to  satisfy  liim.self 
that  the  man  is  all  right,  and  get  a reply  to  his 
name.  In  the  strict  letter  of  the  rule  or  oixler,  he 
is  to  get  ftxim  the  man  ‘-I  am  all  right." 

2384.  Can  you  tell  me,  practically,  hoiv  tliis  visit 
is  accomplished.  I do  not  ask  you  the  direction.* 
given,  but,  practically,  does  the  warder  calhip  the  man 
and  address  him  ?— He  will  take  his  lantern  into  the 
cell,  look  at  the  inau’.s  face,  shake  him  goiitly,  when 
the  convict  replies  “Ail  right,"  and  the  olHoergoes 
out. 

2885.  And  docs  he  shake  him  ? — Yes,  ami  if  the 
officer  did  not  do  that  I shmdd  line  him  for  not 
c.anying  out  the  order. 

2386.  {Dr.  L’/on.'i.')  I<iid  not  quite  mHlerstaiul.  Mr. 
Clifton,  wh.nt  you  said  about  the  right  of  appeal.  Ilmv 
far  can  the  prisoneis  appeal  again.*!  alleged  nmltrcat.- 
meut.  ofthem?~Tii  the  first  iiLicc  they  would  appeal 
to  me.  They  would  put  their  names  down  in  the 
ordinary  manuer  to  see  me.  They  would  come  up 
and  say,  ‘SSir,  I wish  to  make  a com]j!a{ut  against 
such  an  officer.”  “ Vciy  well,”  I would  sjiy  ; “ name 
tlie  officer  j what  is  the  comphiint  ? ” He  ^^•ould  state 
the  complaint.  I would  send  for  the  officer  immedi- 
ately and  say  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner,  This 
“ prisoner  complains  of  your  having  made  use  of  such- 
“ and-such  langtmge.” 

238/.  I reler  more  partionlarly  to  cases  wherein 
the  pi’isouer  is  supposed  to  ha\-e  to  appeal  agfiinst 
liarsli  treatment  to  the  «ecretnry  of  .State?— Ho 
would  appeal  to  the  director  to  be  nllowetl  to  send  a 
statement  of  the  irentineiit  he  was  receiving  here  to 
the  .Secretary  of  State  ; and  it  would  rest  with  ihe 
Dhectovs  of  convict  prisoim  wiiether  they  would  sauction 
his  making  the  appeal  or  I'efuse  it  ; frequently  they 
grant  it,  aud  it  goes  on  to  the  Secretarv  of  Slate 
.accompanied  by  the  remarks  of  the  Goveruor  and  the 
Director,  and  such  evidence  ns  can  be  adduced. 

2388.  Then  am  I to  uudei’stand  that  a prisoner  has 
no  absolute  right  of  appeal  against  alleged  mahreat- 
mejit  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  possible  veto  of  tiio  visiting  director  ?— 
^Yithout  the  sanction  of  the  visiting  director,  or  the 
hoard  of  directors. 

2389.  May  I ask  you  what  course  you  took  with 
the  trea.son- felony  prisoners  since  Saturday  last  On 
the  receipt  of  the  secretuiy’s  note  intimating  that 
3’0ii  could  not  he  here  on  Saturday,  I immediately 
telegraphed  off  to  the  Director,  “Have  just  i-e- 
“ ceived  notice  from  the  Commissiouei's  that  they 
“ will  not  be  here  until  Monday  morning.  Thetreason- 
" felony  prisoners  have  been  detained  in  their  colls 
“ since  Wednesday  morning.  Shall  I keep  them  there 
“ until  Monday  morning?”  The  reply  to  that  was 
from  tiie  chairman  himself,  “ Continue  to  keep  them 
“ separate,  giving  them  sufficient  exercise.  Commu- 
“ uicate  with  the  Romau  Catholic  priest  as  to  service 
“ on  Sunday,  make  aiTaugements  to  cany  out 
“ the  object,  without  interferiug  -with  the  necessary 
“ religious  duties  on  Sunday.”  Upoa  getting  this  reply 
I placed  myself  immediately  in  communication  with  Mr. 
Poole,  who  stal,ed  that  unless  they  could  attend  mass  in 
the  chapel  that  he  was  not  in  a position  to  give  them  any 
religious  service  in  then-  cells.  This  was  my  telegram 
then  to  the  clmirman  ; “ The  visiting  priest  states  that 
“ uuless  the  prisoner,s  can  attend  mass  he  does  not 
“ think  it  necessaiy  to  give  them  a special  service.  ” 

I did  not  receive  any  reply  to  that,  and  seeing  that 
the  instructions  of  the  Commissioners  were  imperative 
about  their  being  kept  separate,  I took  upon  myself 
the  responsibility  of  continuing  to  do  so,  for  I ha*d  no 
possible  means  of  doing  so  if  they  weut  to  clmpel. 

2390.  (^Chairman,')  That  is  an  official  communica- 
tion  _?— It  is  an  official  communication,  my  lord,  and 
on  visiting  the  cells  this  day,  these  prisoners  asked  by 


whose  mitlmmj.  ,l,„-  were  kei.t  in.  i r,rej..  „i..  „f  J/r. 

aio  Comniisaoneio'  name  in  that  ense,  beermse  the  

Commiuioii  liatl  mstrncled  me  to  keen  thco,  from  the  '8:«. 

means  of  commiiiik.atii.g  with  each  other,  and  liio 

only  nn*ni)s  hy  which  1 could  do  thiit  was  to  kfcti 
them  locked  up  in  their  cells. 

2391.  {Dr.  Li/om.)  Am  I to  understand  that  v..ii 
threw  on  the  Commission  altogellier  the  unu-iof  tW,. 
men  being  confined  ?— Certainly,  because  liow  else 
could  I prevent  them  from  coninumicatiijtr  with  each 
other. 

2392.  M as  it  within  your  discretion  after  the  receipt 
oI  that,  direction  Ity  telegram  to  allow  those  jn-isouers 
to  go  to  m.iss  or  not  yesterday?—!  think  it  re.*ted 
wjthme,  and  that  the  object  of  the  instruction  issiip.l 
hy  the  Commission  could  not  have  been  carried  out  if 
Ihej'  h.ad  gone  to  mass. 


2393.  I ask  j-on  again,  did  you  consider  yourself  at 
lihorfy,  so  far  as  directions  from  j’our  head  quiirter* 
■wciv  concerned,  to  allow  tho.*e  pri.*oiiers  out  to  mass, 
or  not,  as  yon  tliought  fit?—!  think  the  chainnan’s 
reply  was  that  if  it  wa.s  possible,  that  any  amingemcut 
could  be  made  Ijy  which  they  could  have  gone  to  mass, 
that  I should  have  been  at  liberty  to  Itavc  allowed 
tliem,  but  this  was  impossible,  as  they  were  to  be 
kept  locked  up  .separatelj-.  I consulted  with  the 
priest,  who  was  entirely  of  my  o]>inion,  that  there  was 
no  way  of  preventing  their  commiiuicaliug  witli  eocli 
other  if  they  went  to  mass,  and  hy  allowing  them  to 
go  to  mass  the  object  of  the  iustruetiou  would  lia\  e 
been  defeated.  I Imve  acted  on  my  own  discretion, 
as  I received  no  reply. 

2394.  How  niauy  Catliolic  prisoners  have  vou  ^ — 
309. 

2395.  Do  you  think  if  would  have  been  possible  to 
allow  those  men  to  affend  mass,  aud  to  have  so 
arranged  them  as  to  prevent  their  communicating  with 
one  another  ? — The  idea  suggested  itself  to  me,  but  I 
thought  it  would  he  so  repuguuut  to  the  feelings  of  the 
men_  themselves,  th.at  they  should  go  to  a religious 
service  aud  yet  be  so  dogged  and  watched  that  it 
would  be  paying  better  respect  to  the  feelings  of  tlie 
men  to  keep  them  in  their  cells. 

2396.  Would  it  have  been  possible  so  to  have  dis- 
tributed them  amongst  the  other  prisoners  that  they 
could  be  freely  allowed  to  attend  to  their  religious 
worship  ? — It  could  have  been  for  a part  of  the  seiwice, 
but  they  would  all  have  to  approach  each  other  dmin» 
the  administration  of  the  sacrament,  and  I think  thew 
were  a large  number  in  the  chapel  who  would  Imve 
gladly  aided  the  treason -felony  prisouers  in  communi- 
cating with  each  other  had  they  gone  there. 

2397.  Was  there  any  i-easou  for  thinking  that  those 

men  intended  to  approach  the  sacrament  that  day  ? 

Well,  I did  not  ask  Mr.  Poole  that  question. 

2398.  Do  you  know  as  a matter  of  fact  that  the 
treason-felony  prisoner  sit  together  during  divine 
service  ? — They  always  march  to  the  chapel  before  the 
other  prisoners. 

2399.  Together  ? — All  together,  and  they  sit  on  the 
two  first  forms  in  front,  and  they  arc  not  marched 
away  again  until  the  other  prisoners  arc  removed. 

2400.  (Dr.  Greeiihoiv.)  Were  any  iustructious 
given  to  the  effect  that  the  treason-felony  prisoners 
were  to  he  kept  separate  from  othev.s  during  divine. 
BotTiee? — There  were  definite  iustructiotis  given  on 
the  matter,  aud  it  was  even  contemplated  separating 
them  altogether  ft'om  the  others,  because  on  two  or 
three  occasions  traffickiug  has  gone  on  during  divine 
service. 

2401.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  You  used  that  word  “ traffick- 
ing,” two  or  three  times,  it  seems  to  be  a special  term 
here  ; what  do  you  mean  by  it  ? — A jirisouer  tries  to 
pass  a letter  along  a seat  from  one  to  another. 

2402.  It  does  not  mean  anything  connected  witii 
purchase  and  sale  ?— Well,  it  does.  Jlen  ala-ays 
scheme  to  get  tobacco,  and  would  p.ass  it  from  one  to 
another.  If  a prisoner  can  give  another  prisoner  an 
ounce  of  tobacco,  that  prisoner  will  in  return  for  it 
give  him  a portion  of  Lis  bread  for  so  many  consecutive 
days,  80-  that  there  is  a regular  system  of  barter 
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to  avoid  s„per,»ioa.  I-  d»y«,  eoajd  you,  if  you  thoaghl  fit,  allow  him  to  go 
rtmwl.t  as  Toa  did  Dootov  Lyons,  with  regard  to  the  from  the  coll  to  the  chapel  to  hear'  moss  oa  Saad^  1 


a actually 


'Then  rnrrwy  ftwi- QIC  ft  Wliu"  of  rcHugnancc  that  when  without  superior  authority,  of  allowing  an  _ 

rSs  “o4  oL  d”„tiea  he  Scald  be  so  cere-  under  puaishmeat  for  an  offence  to  leave  the  laaush. 
a man  was  at  ^ ^ meat  cells  and  go  to  Ins  rehgioas  dnhos. 


ttcifSli°ior'tlmt‘  thoj  SoS”  their.ml7ei“t"he  Bin-  — iltave,  baV  hots  “still  under  puaishmeat  and  not 
cerity  of  thei:- motives  was  donbted,  inasmuch  as  it 


was  aecossmy  to  have  this  sapervisioa  over  then,.  I fourth  day  when  a eoaviet  is  aadergoing  a sentenee 
weighed  all  these  matters  well  with  the  priest.  I of  more  than  three  da,ys  bread  and  walei. 
raw'amm  afterwards  and  told  them  I was  sor.y  they  2418.  Weald  yon  be  good  enough  to  refleet  and 
had  to  be  tent  in  their  cells.  Some  of  them  said  they  answer  the  question  to-morrow  as  to  whethei  you 
™,ld  lk“d  0 h gone  to  mass,  or  to  hav'e  have  the  privilege  of  allowing  a naan  to  go  i^om  a cell 
E kr  soTvS  down  tlfere  i bat  Mm  Poole  was  in  which  he  is  undergoing  .punishment,  to  hear  mass 

rm^S:SESSe?ri=  ”?:ryorsk„a7s“-.haty„nhavo.otP--Ih.ve 

mekkivia,,oeacealingi.i„thefeitsof.hmr^^^^^^^^^^ 


avoiding  search  on  parade,  mid  in  dropping  it  into 
a place  where  they  know  such  a prisoner  would  pass  ; 
all  sorts  of  devices  for  tiying  to  pass  it  from  one  to 
another. 

2404.  ( Dr.  Lt/^^ns.)  Do  you  consider  sitting  on  those 
two  benches  a privilege  to  tliose  tnai,  or  the  eontrai-y 


infirmary. 

2421.  But  you  think  on  reflection  that  you  would 
not  have  the  power  of  allowing  a prisoner  to  attend 
mass?— I should  not  have  the  power,  when  a man 
is  actually  under  punishment,  to  allow  him  to  leave 


— WoU,  really  that  is  a matter  that  I’have  not  thought  that  punishment,  the  object  of  that  punishment  being 
nuu,  ICtU.J  .a...  a.4 1.1  1„.1.  tr.  i=/yInto  lairr,  fvnin  b 5 fp  OW-mCU  duime  tllS  tlffiC. 


of,  but  I should  consider  that  they  would  look  upon  it 
as  a matter  of  privilege,  being  near  the  rail  and  close 
to  the  priest. 

2405.  It  is  not  gi'auted  asaconccssion  ? — Itis  not ; 
it  is  to  prevent  any  other  persons  from  traflicking 
with  them  or  their  traffic  wilh  others.  I might  mon- 


to  isolate  him  from  his  fellow-men  during  the  time. 

2422.  Do  you  thiuk  that,  as  the  result  of  your  ex- 
perience, or  merely  from  its  never  having  presented 
itself  before,  or  that  there  is  anything  in  the  regula 
tions  that  would  prevent  you  from  allowing  a prisoner 
to  go  to  mass  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  ?— I think  it 


tion  the  oriiviu  of  that.  The  first  trafficking  done  would  wholly  defeat  the  object  of  the  puiiislimeut. 
here  by  O’Donovan  Rossa  was  managed  in  chapel,  2423.  ^ 

andouLfhis  religious  books  which  I can  produce  power  to  he  ? -I  conceive  that  I ha%e  no  powei  to  let 
to  the  Commission  was  carefully  written  in  between  him  out.  _ . . , , • i * • i v.s,ii  o,>rl 

every  line.  It  was  passed  to  tm  ordiiiaiy  prisoner,  2424.  It  njnusoiier  _is  swk  at^night  m h^^^^ 
and  seen,  and  unfortunately  had  to  be  taken  fr 


by  force,  for  he  held  it  most  tenaciously.  Tliat  was 
tlie  first  instance  of  my  being  made  aware  that  such 
a thing  would  have  been  caiwied  ou  there  at  all. 

2406.  Is  it  the  fact  that  from  the  announcement 
of  this  Commission  coming  here  these  prisoners  are 
under  gi-eater  restrictions  than  they  would  have  been 
otherwise  ? — It  is.  Had  tbe  Commission  not  been 
coming  they  would  have  been  at  work. 

2407.  As  a matter  of  fact  have  they  been  shut  up 
since  Wednesday  morning  ? — yince  W ednesd.ay  inorn- 
ing  they  have  been  shut  up. 

240S.  In  solitary  confinement  ? — In  solitaiy  con- 
finement. 

2409.  And  they  hare  taken  Iheir  exercise  sepa- 
rately ? — They  have  taken  their  exercise  sepai-ately. 

2410.  And  that  would  correspond  to  the  ordinary 
mode  of  punishment? — There  w'as  no  alteration  made 
in  their  diet,  or  anything,  so  that  it  would  not  be  con- 
sidered by  ordinaiy  pvUonevs  a punishment,  but  it 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a relaxation. 

241 1 . To  bo  shut  up  for  5 or  6 days  ? — They  would 
not  mind  it  so  long  os  they  got  their  food  and  two 
hours  exercise,  and  had  books  to  read  all  the  time. 

2412.  Are  the  prisoners  who  are  in  the  infirmary, 


a him  so  sick  that  he  might  be  feared  to  be  in  the  hands  of 


death,  could  he  luave  free  access  to  the  Catholic  priest. 
Would  the  Catholic  priest  be  called  to  see  him  ? — He 
would.  The  instant  a man  is  considereil  to  be  dan- 
gerously ill,  the  fact  is  notified  to  me  by  the  medical 
officer,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  cliaplain  or  tbe 
priest. 

2425.  Am  I to  undei-staud  that  that  would  take 
place  by  night  as  well  as  by  day  ?— Tes,  in  case  of 
danger ; and  the  friends  of  the  convict  ai-e  immedi- 
ately communicated  witli.  Whenever  a prisoner  is 
dangerously  ill,  and  ns  soon  as  I receive  the  wTitten 
report  of  the  medical  ofiiccr  that  he  is  so  I find  out 
from  the  penal  record  his  nearest  relatives,  and  com- 
municate with  thorn  with  the  greatest  despatch. 

2426.  With  regard  to  the  state  of  llie  prisoner  in 
his  cell,  you  say  that  he  is  dtseournged  from  using 
his  urinal  ? — At  night. 

2427.  You  mean  I suppose  for  the  purpose  of 
evacuating  his  bowels  ? — Yes. 

2428.  But  he  is  allowed  to  use  it  for  passing  his 
water? — Yes. 

2429.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  that  restriction 
may  act  hm-shly  or  dangerously  on  any  prisoner  at  any 
time  ? — I do  not,  because  I think  the  pvisonei-s  fully 


Are  tne  prisoners  wno  are  m xuo  umrimu,),  ... ........  ' ? T-t 

iind  who  eve  sufficiently  well  to  go  about  the  ward,  understoird  that  if  they  want  to  use  it  from  ilmess  oi 


cdlowecl  to  go  to  mass  on  Sunday  ? — When  they  wish 
to  go,  sir.  Some  of  them  have  over  and  over  posi- 
tively refused  to  go  to  mass. 

2413.  From  the  infirmary  ? — From  the  infirmary. 

2414.  But  those  who  can  go  are  allowed? — Those 
whose  health  the  medical  officer  thinks  admits  of  it 
are  allowed  to  go. 

2415.  If  a prisoner  is  under  punishment  in  a penal 
cell,  or  dark  cell,  and  that  Sunday  is  one  of  the  days 
that  he  is  under  punishment,  is  he  deprived  of  hearing 
mass  ? — He  is.  A man  under  punishment  is  deprived 
of  hewing  religious  service  in  chapel,  He  visited. 


any  description  that  they  would  be  justified,  and  it 
woidd  be  simply  the  form  of  coming  before  me,  and 
if  the  medical  officer  on  being  referred  to  stated  that 
tliere  was  the  slightest  gi-ound  for  using  it,  no  punisli 
ment  whatevei’  would  be  inflicted. 

2430.  But  it  would  require  the  intervention  of  the 
doctor  ? — It  would. 

243L  lu  the  first  place  there  would  be  a report 
before  the  governor,  and  it  would  require  the  inter- 
vention of  the  doctor  to  save  him  from  punishment? 
—Yes. 

8432.  (itfr.  Brodriek.)  Would  a prisoner  have  the 
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rii^ht  of  a making  a signal  during  tlie  night  to  a TV'avdei’, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  talten  to  the  watercloset  ?— 

It  is  contrary  to  the  rules  for  the  security  and  safety 
of  the  prisoners  that  they  should  he  let  out  to  the 
closet  in  the  night.  Every  door  is  double-locked  and 
guarded  at  night,  and  it  is  only  in  cases  of  serious 
illness  that  the  cells  can  be  opened.  If  it  was  recog- 
nized  that  these  men  were  allowed  out  nt  night,  it 
would  he  necessary  for  the  whole  staff  of  ofBcevs  to 
be  on  duty  all  night  os  well  as  in  the  day.  You  would 
have  these  men  comiug  down  at  .all  hours  of  the  night. 
When  the  prison  doors  are  once  closed  at  night,  none 
of  them  can  be  opened  except  by  the  orderly  officer, 
and  that  only  iu  cases  of  illness.  If  a man  is  taken 
ill  he  immediately  makes  a signal,  at  night  he  will  tap 
his  door,  because  it  is  heard  distinctly.  The  officer 
then  sends  for  the  assistant  surgeon  and  lie  sees  the 
patient,  and  if  he  considers  him  sufficiently  ill  to  be 
admitted  into  hospital  an  airangement  is  made  for  his 
removal,  and  it  appears  in  the  written  night  report 
furnished  to  me  iu  the  moitsiug,  that  those  doors  were 
opened  during  the  night  and  who  was  passed  out. 

2433.  {Dr.  Z.yons.)  Do  you  think  that  a man  has 
proper  access  to  the  means  of  relieving  his  bowels  at 
night,  iu  case  of  his  being  taken  suddenly  sick? — ^Yes, 
he  can  always  use  his  urinal,  but  he  knows  that  he 
will  be  brought  up  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  neces- 
sary or  purely  unnecessary  that  he  should  do  so. 

2434.  I think  you  said  that  in  any  complaint  of  a 
prisoner  against  a wai-der,  the  presumption  was  in 
favour  of  the  warder’s  word  being  believed  ? — The 
warder’s  word  being  believed. 

2435.  If  that  be  the  case,  may  I ask  you  what 
remedy  has  a prisoner  in  any  complaint  he  may  make 
against  an  individual  woi'der.  You  staled  that  the 
presumption  is  in  favour  of  the  warder,  consequently 
the  prisoner  will  not  he  believed.  Now  I ask  you 
what  remedy  the  prisoner  has,  supposing  one  woi-der 
only  to  have  been  present? — It  is  a very  difficult 
matter  where  only  one  warder  is  present ; but  one  has 
to  judge  them  from  the  officer’s  demennour,  the  way 
in  which  he  gives  his  evidence  in  replying  to  a false 
or  a ti-ue  charge.  If,  as  I said  before,  wliere  there  is 
any  collateral  evidence,  for  instance,  if  there  was  an 
officer  of  another  working  party  alongside,  he  would 
be  called  and  asked  “Did  you  hear  such  and  such 
language  ? ” The  officer’s  word  would  be  taken  in 
preference  to  tiie  prisonei's  when  he  is  thei’e  by  himself. 

2436.  Then,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  prisouer  has  no 
remedy  against  that  warder,  supposing  the  warder 
to  be  alone.  If  no  other  warder  was  present  the 
prisoner  has  practically  no  remedy  against  the  wai’der  ? 

Well,  I cannot  say  that,  because  if  I am  examining 

an  alleged  complaint,  knowing  the  evidence  of  the 
prisoner,  I may  he  able  to  detect  from  suoli  officer  not 
giving  his  evidence  stoaightforwardly  that  there  is 
some  truth  in  the  prisoner’s  statement ; and  if  thei-e 
be,  I should  certainly  give  tlie  prisouer  the  benefit, 
and  without  letting  him  know,  I should  probably 
remove  the  officer  ft'om  that  pai-ty,  or  put  him,  the 
prisoner,  into  another  party.  But  you  must  take  the 
evidence  of  the  officer,  or  how  is  the  work  to  be  cai-ried 
on.  You  would  have  500  charges  brought  every  day 
gainst  every  officer  if  that  were  not  the  case. 

2437.  I only  want  to  get  at  the  facts  ? — The  officer 
would  bo  carefully  interrogated  in  the  presence  of  the 
prisoner,  and  if  any  evidence  came  out  to  prove  that 
the  officer  was  guilty  he  would  be  removed  from  the 
pai'ty  and  punished  \ if  any  officer  is  ever-  caught 
making  use  of  hai-sli  expressions  to  a prisoner  he  is 
dismissed  the  service. 

2438.  Brodrich.)  In  other  words,  though  the 
presumption  is  in  favour  of  the  officer  it  is  not  a con- 
clusive presumption  ? — ^Not  a conclusive  presumption, 
for  the  prisouer  has  the  benefit  of  an  appeal,  and  if  it 
is  possible  to  trace  the  evidence ; for  instance,  a person 
may  bring  a charge  of  an  officer  swearing  at  him  in 
the  hall,  then  I would  send  for  the  principal  officer  in 
charge  of  that  hall  and  ask  him  “ Where  were  you 
standing  at  such  a time  ? ” “ So-and-so.”  “ Then  you 
must  have  been  within  hewing  of  this  officer  ; did 

20628.— D. 


you  hear  any  bad  language?”  “No,  I did  not,”  M.T.O.Ch/ion. 
“Had  he  made  use  of  sach  language  must  not  you 
LaTeheiudit?"  “ImuM,«ir.“  ISJm.ls.o, 

2431).  {Dr.  iyons.)  Suppose  the  case  of  an  officer 
and  a prisoner  out  on  the  works,  what  remedy  has  the 
prisoner  at  all,  tlie  official  presumption  being  m favour 
of  the  warder  ? — Well,  he  has  none  further  than  this 
investigation. 

2440.  Then,  to  take  an  extreme  case,  be  has  none  ? 

— No  iarther  than  one  man  being  pitted  against  the 
otlier,  one  being  not  a criminal. 

2441.  {Chairman.)  Your  judgment  of  the  warder 
depends  a great  deal  on  your  knowledge  of  his  previous 
conduct,  and  you  would  not  take  evidence  which  did 
not  seem  reliable  ? — Quite  so,  my  lord  s and  if  I 
doubted  the  officer’s  veracity  1 sliould  then  remove 
him  from  his  party  and  not  place  hhu  in  charge  of 
prisoner. 

2442.  Do  you  consider  that  supposing  you  were 
called  upon  to  admit  as  evidence  a prisoner's  assertion, 
that  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  tlie  maintenance  of 
good  order  and  discipline  ?— It  would  result  iu  this, 
riiat  you  must  let  them  all  out.  If  the  prisoners  have 
the  power  of  making  charges  against  the  officers  how 
are  we  to  govern  the  prison.  You  have  here  hun- 
dreds of  men  who  do  not  value  an  oath  or  anything, 
and  who  would  bring  most  malicious  charges  against 
the  officers.  It  would  simply  result  in  your  being 
unable  to  carry  on  discipline. 

2443.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Would  you  be  guided  by  the 
prisoner’s  previous  character  in  regard  to  such  a 
charge  ? — Always,  in  every  case,  the  prisonei-’s  pre- 
vious chwaeter  is  taken  into  eousidevation,  in  every 
single  case. 

2444.  Do  you  consider  the  labour  performed  here 
at  hard  labour  constitutes  a hai'd  day’s  work  ? — 

Certainly,  when  honestly  performed. 

2445.  It  is  a hard  day’s  work  if  lionestly  per- 
formed ? — is  a real  hai-d  day’s  work  if  honestly 
performed. 

2446.  What  class  of  labour  here  do  you  consider  to 
be  the  b.udest,  is  it  the  quwrjing  work,  or  hewiug 
stones,  or  what  ? — No,  I consider  some  of  the  inside 
work,  such  as  blacksmith’s  work,  heavy  work ; mould- 
ing, where  they  oi-e  subject  to  intense  heat,  and  use 
the  sledge  hammer.  I think  that  more  trying  than 
working  at  the  stone  quan-y. 

2447.  In  the  works  outside  is  it  at  all  the  habit  at 
any  time  for  the  prisoners  to  be  made  to  carry  stones 
on  theii*  backs  ? — ^It  is. 

2448.  It  is  ? — Well,  I won’t  say  carrying  them  on 
their  backs,  but  lifting  them  and  putting  them  into  a 


cart. 

2449.  In  carrying  stones  for  a comparatively  short 
distance  ai-e  the  men  supposed  to  cairy  them  on  their 
backs  any  time?— No,  1 do  not  think  they  ever  have 
sufficient  distance  to  carry  them  on  their  bocks,  they 
cai'ry  them  in  front  of  them.  They  may  now  and 
then  have  a steme  to  move  on  to  the  iiank  where  there 
may  be  five  or  six  canying  it  together,  it  might  then 
he  put  on  their  shoulders,  that  would  probably  be 
only  the  distance  of  from  here  to  the  window.  But 
generally  you  see  the  men  in  lifting  up  the  stones  lift 
them  up  in  front  and  put  them  iuto  the  carts.  All 
blocks  for  building  purposes  end  heavy  stones  are  lifted 
by  cranes. 

2450.  Y'ou  spoke  to  Doctor  G-reenhow  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  personal  examination  of  the  men 
is  carried  on  when  they  are  naked  ? — Yes. 

2451.  What  measures  are  token  in  the  conduct  of 

that  examination  to  ascertain  if  a man  has  any^  iustiai- 
ment  secreted  about  his  person  ?— I believe  he  is  never 
felt  about  his  person.  The  orders  are  that  he  is  not 
to  he  touched  about  Ids  person.  But  if  he  is  suspected 
of  having  anything  concealed  in  the  anus,  ha  woidd 
be  bent  Ibr  a moment  and  the  very  act  of  bending 
ejects  things.  r.  ^ 

2452.  May  I ask  you  whether,  as  a matter  ol  tact, 
you  have  ever  known  an  examination  of  a prisoner  to 
have  been  made  here  or  anywhere,  with  a finger  in  the 
anus  of  the  prisoner  ?— N>t  diiring  the  20  yeniB  that  I 
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Mr.  G.Clifton.  haye  been  in  the  coarict  aerrice  ■,  I have  never  heard 

it.  Such  a thing  never  has  been  practaed  or  notified 

lajiaaeisio.  directly  or  indu-ectly,  that  the  finger  has  been  so 

used. 

2453.  Would  it  be  contrary  to  the  rules  and  dii'ec- 
tious  given  to  the  warders,  to  make  a search  of  a 
prisoner  in  that  manner  ? — ^It  would,  and  I myself 
would  refrain  from  ever  countenancing  or  in  any  way 
giving  an  order  to  such  uu  efi'ect. 

2454.  If  it  was  ascertained  that  it  had  been  done 
by  a warder,  would  he  be  discharged  ? — Had  it  over 
occurred  here  I should  linve  instantly  suspended  the 
warder  reported  him  to  the  directoi',  and  advised  his 
instautaneous  dismissal  from  the  service. 

2455.  Their  mouths  are  examined? — Then'  mouths 
are  examined. 

2456.  They  are  made  to  open  their  mouths  ? — Y&s, 
their  tongue  is  pulled  on  one  side,  and  very  often 
money  is  found. 

2457.  Is  the  finger  of  the  warder  put  into  the 
prisoner’s  mouth  ? — WeU,  I do  not  think  he  would  put 
in  his  finger.  He  would  make  the  man  open  his  moutli 
this  way  {witne$s  exhibits  the  process  on  himself). 
But  they  do  not  resist  it ; they  opeir  their  mouth  wide 
and  put  the  tongue  out.  Aa  a general  rule  they  do 
not  make  tlie  slightest  resistance  to  the  search. 

2458.  Who  supervises  the  examination  of  the 
men  ? — Generally  the  principal  wai’der,  or  the  chief 
warder. 

2459.  Is  that  examination  likely  ever  to  be  visited 
by  you  ? — I have. 

2460.  Or  by  the  deputy  governor  ? — I have 
frequeutly  visited  it.  I have  seen  it  myself. 

2461.  Those  conducting  it  may  assume  that  at  any 
moment  you  might  drop  in  on  them  ? — They  may. 

2462.  Ai’e  you  aware  that  this  examination  was 
ever  performed  with  unnecessary  rudeness  or  vio- 
lence ? — 1 have  never  had  any  complaint  from  the 
ordinaiy  prisoners  of  their  being  rudely  used.  I had 
once  a complaint  of  a man  being  seai-ched  before 
othei's,  which  he  felt,  and  the  officer  was  severely 
punished,  for  searching  him  in  a place  where  he  might 
have  been  seen.  On  their  fimt  arrival  the  treason- 
felony  prisoners  made  numerous  complaints  about  their 
being  searched ; numerous  complaints. 

24C3.  AVere  tiiose  complaints  found  to  be  sub- 
stantiated on  inquiry  in  any  case? — ^Not  of  any 
rudeness,  but  they  were  constantly  aeoi'ched  because 
there  was  tliis  trafficking  going  on,  and  they  would 
not  have  been  so  frequently  searched -had  it  not  been 
for  the  intercepting  of  letters  ; it  is  oue  of  those  things 
that  are  constantly  made  the  cause  of  searches, 
that  and  trafficking ; no  convict  is  searched  in 
the  presence  of  only  one  officer,  there  is  another 
officer  always  present.  But  I have  heard  convicts 
complain  of  liberties  being  taken  in  the  search  on 
l>arade,  for  invariably  they  conceal  things  in  a little 
bag  lied  round  the  scrotum.  The  officer  is  ordered 
to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  touching  the  convict’s 
person,  but  he  puts  his  hands  on  tiie  thighs,  and  passes 
them  down,  and  scarcely  aweek  passes  that  we  do  not 
find  things  concealed  on  them.  But  anything  like 
insulting  a man  by  touching  his  person  is  strictly 
forbidden,  and  all  the  officers  are  so  warned  when 
they  are  sent  to  this  duty. 

2464.  {Chairman.)  And  any  breach  of  that  rule 
would  be  severely  visited  ? — ^Most  severely  visited, 
my  lord. 

2465.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  I believe  that  I understood 
you  to  say  that  it  was  not  entirely  as  a boon  that  the 
whole  of  the  political  prisoners  have  been  put  in  one 
gang  ? — My  object  was  not  as  a pai-ticular  boon.  I 
thought  they  would  like  to  be  together ; it  was  also 
to  prevent  their  being  mixed  up  with  the  ordinaiy 
convicts,  as  at  the  time  they  expressed  their  detestation 
of  being  associated  with  the  others,  I strongly  advo- 
cated throughout  that  they  should  be  kept  by  them- 
selves, and  they  have,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
prisoners  (for  2 days  I think -it  was)  ali-eady  referred 

^ to. 

2466.  Supposing  it  to  have  been  proposed  yester- 


day to  have  said  a special  mass  for  those  prisoners, 
would  there  have  been  anything  in  the  prison  rules 
or  discipline  to  render  that  impossihie  or  impracti- 
cable ? — I should  have  afforded  every  assistance  in  my 
power.  I was  most  anxious  that  Mr.  Poole  should 
have  given  them  a s^>ecial  service  in  the  penal  class 
prison,  where  they  are  located,  but  he  represented 
that  he  had  not  the  power  j I then  asked  him  if  a 
priest  could  be  obtained  anywhere  in  the  district,  and 
he  told  me  there  was  none  procurable. 

2467.  Supposing  he  would  have  found  it  necessary 
to  have  celebrated  the  holy  office  of  the  mass  in  the 
chapel,  could  the  chapel  liave  been  assigned  for  them 

at  any  particular  hour  that  he  thought  convenient  ? 

Yes ; but  there  would  still  have  been  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  them  away  from  one  another. 

2468.  Not  in  that  loi'ge  building,  surely  ? — There 
would.  I proposed  to  Mr.  Poole  to  hold  whatever 
service  they  requii-ed  to-day  down  at  their  cells. 

2469.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  could  have  performed 
the  holy  office  of  the  mass  there  ? — ^No,  he  pointed 
out  to  me  that  he  could  not. 

2470.  I want  to  know  would  it  have  been  within 
the  prison  rules  to  have  allowed  them  one  Iialf  hour 
to  attend  mass  ? — Oh,  peifectly  ; if  I could  have  done 
it  without  ti’enching  on  my  instructions. 

2471.  The  baths  I observe  are  so  awanged  that  as 
I have  been  iufonned  three  prisoners  in  succession  use 
the  same  bath  ? — Yes. 

2472.  Is  that  tlie  usual  rule  in  the  prison  ? — ^At 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when  we  ai'e  very  short  ot 
water. 

2473.  Are  you  liable  to  run  short  of  water  ? — Oh, 
yes,  very  liable  ; we  are  so  at  the  present  moment.  But 
the  prisoners  would  get  the  benefit  of  having  salt 
water ; but  it  would  be  impossible  to  pump  up 
sufficient  salt  water  to  give  a fresh  bath  to  every 
man.  Besides  that  the  steam  in  the  kitchen  is 
evaporated  and  used  for  baths. 

2474.  Is  it  possible  that  a prisoner  might  be  called 
on  to  enter  a bath  that  had  been  occupied  just  pre- 
viously by  another  prisoner  labouring  under  an 
affection  of  the  skin  or  an  infectious  disease  of  any 
sort  ? — I think  not,  because  in  cases  of  any  eruption 
of  the  skin  tiie  medical  officer  would  immediately 
treat  tliat  man,  and  I do  not  think  there  would  be  a 
chance  of  a man  getting  into  water  that  had  been  used 
by  a man  that  had  an  affection  of  the  skin.  But  I 
cei-tninly  should  not  punish  a man  for  instance  if  he 
refused  to  use  the  water  after  another  man. 

2475.  I think  I undei’stood  you  to  say,  when  we 
were  visiting  the  chapel  this  moiming,  that  it  was 
absolutely  neeessaiy  that  a prisoner  should  attend 
either  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  places  of  religious 
worsliip  ? — Yes. 

2476.  Have  you  three  places  of  religious  worship? 
— No,  we  have  only  two,  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic. 

2477-  You  have  no  Jews  ? — The  Jews  are  not  sent 
here.  If  a man  is  sent  here  and  declares  himself  to 
be  a Jew,  he  is  examined  to  see  if  he  is,  and  if  he  is 
I ask  for  a warrant  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
send  him  away  j Presbyterians  would  have  an  oppoi’- 
tunity  of  being  sent  to  Chatham. 

2478.  On  entering  here  every  prisoner  must  record 
himself  a Protestant  or  a Catholic,  or  belonging  to  some 
religious  denomination  ? — Yea. 

2479.  After  being  recorded  as  a Protestant  it  is 
incumbent  on  him  to  attend  the  Protestant  chapel  ? — 
Yes. 

2480.  Ifhe  declined  to  do  so  on  conscientious  scruples, 
would  he  be  still  forced  to  attend  the  Protestant  place 
of  worship  ? — I think  not,  because  if  such  a case  arose 
from  any  religious  scruple  I should  immediately  refer 
the  matter  to  supeiior  authority,  and  I think  if  it  was 
proved  to  .be  from  conscientious  motives  that  be 
would  be  removed  to  some  other  prison  where  he 
would  get  the  chance  of  attending  the  worship  he 
preferred.  At  Chatham  there  are  Presbyterians  and 
Protestants  too.  -It  is.  also  in  my  power,  when  a pri- 
soner asks  to  see  a olergyman  of  a certain  denoi^a- 
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tion,  to  let  him  do  so.  For  instaucc,  if  a Wealeyun 
pats  his  name  down  I should  put  myself  in  communi- 
cation with  the  Wesleyan  minister,  and  he  would 
visit  him.  „ , . . 

2481.  {Chairman.)  What  amount  of  clothing  is 
given  to  a prisoner  in  winter  ? — He  has  exactly  the 
same  as  in  summer. 

2482.  Will  you  kindly  specify  them  ? — I will 
commence  with  the  smock. 

2483.  Of  what  material  is  it  ? — It  is  a hemp  of 
some  sort,  di-abbet  is  the  light  name  for  it.  The 
jacket  is  made  of  coarse  cloth,  and  the  breeches  of 
unbleached  fustian,  a pail'  of  hoots,  a pair  of  flannel 

The  witnei 


wers,  a pair  of  braces,  a cap,  a belt,  a flannel  shirt, 
a cotton  shii't,  a handkerchief,  a waistcoat,  a pan.'  of 
shoes  and  stockings,  and  one  stock. 

2484.  (TJj'.  Xyo«s.)  Perhaps  you  would  be  good 
enough  to  put  in  a return  of  tlie  clothes  given  at  both 
periods,  and  their  ipcight  ? — Yes. 

2485.  {Chairman.)  Do  yon  produce  a,  statement 
showing  reports  as  to  the  work  done  from  the  1st 
January  1870  to  the  present  time  by  the  treason- 
felony  convicts  ? — I have  it  pvepiu-ed,  my  lord. 

2486.  Perhaps  you  will  hand  it  in  ? — ^Yes  {hands 
it  in). 

> withdi'cw. 


^r.  G.  Cliftnit 
13  June  le'O. 


The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  6 p.m. 


Portland  Prison,  Tuesday,  14th  June  1870. 


The  Commissioners  resumed  at  10  o’clock,  a.m. 

PRESENT  : 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  EAEL  OF  DEVON  in  the  Chair. 
The  Hon.  G-.  C.  Beodrioh.  I Dr-  Ltons. 

S.  E.  De  Verb,  Esq.  I Greenhow. 

W.  Spenoek  Ollivant,  Esq.,  Seci-etaiy. 


Mr.  George  Clifton  recalled. 


2487.  ( Chairman.)  Mr.  Clifton,  you  spoke  yesterday 
of  having  received  instructions  from  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Have  you  any  written  instructions  which  yon 
can  hand  in  widi  reference  to  the  treason-felony  con- 
victs ? — 1 have,  my  lord.  {Produces  a document.) 

2488-  Is  that  a letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  ? 
— It  is  a lettei'  ft'om  the  direetoi's  of  convict  prisons,  and 
from  the  director  of  this  prison,  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Fagan. 
The  treason-felony  piisoners,  as  I stated  yesterday, 
my  lord,  Were  received  without  any  insti-uctions,  and 
immediately  on  then-  arrival  I addressed  this  letter  to 
thedhector: — 

‘^Her  Majesty’s  Prison,  Portland, 

“ Sir,  Governor’s  Office,  15th  May  1866. 

“ I HAVE  the  honour  to  acquaint  you  that  I 
“ I'cceived  yesterday  24  Iiish  treason-felony  convicts 
“ fi'om  Pentonville  Prison,  pursuant  to  warrant  dated 
« 5th  instant,  but  I have  not  yet  been  furnished  with 
“ the  instructions  ns  to  their  treatment  refen'cd  to  in 
“ the  circular  letter  of  the  9th  instant.” 

[The  secretary  of  the  board  of  directors  intimated 
to  me  tliat  they  were  coming,  and  merely  stated  that 
instructions  would  be  forwmrded.] 

“ Pending  further  orders  respecting  them.  I have 
“ employed  them  in  the  wash-house. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

“ Your  most  obedient  servant, 

“ George  Clifton.” 

A few  days  afterwards  I received  this  letter  back 
with  this  memorandum  in  it ; — 

“ Mr.  Clifton, 

“ I REGRET  that  my  absence  at  Chatham  pre- 
vented  iliy  issuing  instrnclions  to  you  on  the 
“ subject.  They  are  to  be  located  in  ffie  last  lot  of 
“ new  cells,  passed  by  me  as  fit  for  occupation  at  my 
“ last  visit.”  . . 

[Those  are  the  cells,  my  lord,  that  you  visited  in  D 
h^  j they  wei-e  just  then  completed  and  never  occu- 
pied before.] 

“ 'Ihey  are  to  be  worked  in  a sepaiate  party  at  labour 
“ equal  to-their  ability,  both  as  regai'ds  their  strength 
“ and  knowledge,  and  are  to  he  exercised  and  kept  by 
“ themselves  on  ail  occasions,  and  full  marks  to  he 
“ awarded  to  them  for  their  labour,  except  in  cases 
“ of  proved  misconduct,  and  they  are  to  be  worked  by 
“ Protestant  officers,  Skiglish,  in  whom  you  have  the 
“ fullest  confidence,  and  they  are  not  to  be  employed 


“ upon  the  domestic  duties  of  the  prison,  except  as 
“ regards  their  own  cells  and  halls.  You  must  there- 
“ fore  locate  them  on  the  works  in  a secure  position 
“ where  too  much  attention  will  not  be  drawn  to 
“ their  isolation  ; at  the  same  time  in  such  a position 
“ where  their  safe  custody  or  the  officer’s  honesty 
“ will  not  be  tampered  with.  Due  prortsion  will  be 
“ made  for  a Eoman  Catholic  priest’s  attendance,  but 
“ until  one  is  nominated  there  will  be  no  objection  to 
“ one  of  the  prisoners  reading  prayei's  to  the  others. 

William  J.  Fagan. 

« 17th  May  1866. 

“ Noted  at  Portland. — The  whole  of  these  instruc- 
“ tious  have  already  been  carried  out,  with  the 
“ exception  of  sending  the  prisoneiE  on  to  the  works, 
“ and  this  shall  be  done  at  once.” 

And  the  following  morning  I complied  with  the 
request,  and  since  yesterday  I have  ascei'tained  that 
they  were  six  days  in  thewnsh-house,  and  as  soon  as 
these  instructions  came  down  they  were  removed  to 
a spot  on  the  public  works  which  you  can  see  from 
the  window,  where  they  have  been  located  ever  since. 

2489.  Have  you  any  other  wi'itten  instructions  ? — 
I have  no  othei’  definite  instructions  from  head- 
quarters, but  on  several  occasions  there  have  been 
indh'ect : matters  ai-ose  which  led  to  my  being  referred 
to  these  insti-uctions ; and  on  one  occasion  Miss 
O’Leary  visited  the  prison  and  asked  for  permission  to 
see  other  treason-felony  prisoners. 

2490.  Do  you  mean  other  than  her  own  brother  ? — 
Other  than  her  own  brother;  and  I submitted  an 
application  to  the  director  of  this  prison,  who  sent 
it  on  to  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  and  I can  produce 
the  Secretary  of  State’s  reply,  in  which  he  declined, 
saying  they  were  to  he  ti-eated  as  other  convicts.  But 
this  was  the  only  written  instruction  I received  ; and 
before  the  Revei'end  Mr.  Poole,  Eomnn  Catholic 
priest,  was  appointed,  I placed  myself  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Reverend  Mr.  Charles  at  WeymOuth,  and 
asked  him  to  come  occasionally  imd  see  these  men. 

2491.  He  is  a Roman  Catholic  priest  I presume? 
— He  is  ; and  he  came  over  and  occasionally  visited 
thein  and  gave  them  a service ; and  until  one  was 
appointed,  1 asked  the  whole  body  of  treason-felony 
prisoners  who  they  would- wish  me  to  select  tq  read 
prayers  to  them,  and  they.-li^ahimously  si^e'd,  that 
Luby  should  be  selected.  ' raafc^  Liiby  if  hS  would 


Mr.  G.  Cli/itm. 
14  June  1870. 
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Mr.  G.  Clifton,  undertake  to  read  the  prayers  to  them  every  morning, 
— and  I would  place  myself  in  coramimication  with  Mr. 

14  June  1870.  Qh^j-ies,  who  would  atate  what  ought  to  be  read  by 
him  j but  Luby  declined,  saying  he  was  not  orthodox, 
that  he  was  a Catholic,  hut  not  oi'fhodox,  and  he  would 
prefer  that  I would  ask  somebody  else.  I then  asked, 
I think,  Kiekham. 

2492.  Who  ? — Kickliam,  I think  I asked.  At  all 
events  one  of  them  had  opportunities  of  reading 
pi'ayevs  to  the  others. 

2493.  Was  that  letter  placed  before  Messi’s.  Knox 
and  Pollock  when  the  Commission  sat  ? — I think  so, 
my  lord.  Tes,  I am  quite  sure  that  they  asked  if  I 
had  received  any  instructions,  and  I mentioned  having 
received  this,  imd  stated  what  those  instructions  wci'c. 

2494.  Would  you  wish  to  add  anything  on  that 
point  ? — ^Nothing  further,  my  lord. 

249o.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you  wish 
to  supplement  your  evidence,  or  any  new  matter  that 
you  desire  to  place  before  us  ? — 1 should  like  to  state 
that  I have  ascertained  on  reference  to  the  hooks 
since  you  were  here  yesterday,  that  the  treason-felony 
prisoners  were  located  in  the  new  ceils  which  you 
saw  ill  D hall,  from  their  reception,  the  14th  May,  up 
to  Christmas  ore,  the  24th  Decemhei'  of  the  same 
year,  when  the  penal  class  colls  having  been  completed, 
on  my  recommendation,  aud  ns  tliey  complained  of 
tlieirs  being  dump,  they  were  located  there,  aud  have 
had  the  ndvantuge  of  wooden  fioois  instead  of  stone 
ever  since. 

2496.  From  May  to  December  they  were  in  the 
D hall,  and  after  that  in  the  penal  class  cells,  which 
are  larger  and  have  also  the  advantiige  of  having 
board  floors  ? — Tes,  my  lord.  I have  also  ascertained 
that  in  some  instances,  whei’e  the  treason-felony, pri- 
soners complained  of  their  beds  being  bal'd,  I have 
spoken  to  the  niedicfd  officer,  and  on  liis  recommendor 
tion  issued  them  a third  bed,  and  some  of  them  at  this 
moment  have  three  mattresses  instead  of  two,  and 
they  have  always  had  one  blanket  move  than  the 
other  prisoners  ; if  they  complained  of  cold,  hlnnket.'! 
have  been  is.sued  to  them.  I have  also  ascertained 
that  on  their  andval  I gave  instructions  to  the 
warders  that  they  should  not  be  searched  iii  tlie 
preseno.c  of  other  25risoners ; I mean  strijiped,  and 
that  when  bathing  they  should  always  bathe  by  them- 
selves and  have  always  clean  water  to  themselves, 
that  they  should  not  have  to  use  water  twice  over  ; 
and  even  when  the  water  was  cold,  waim  has  been 
added,  and  when  they  thought  it  too  hot,  cold  water 
has  been  added. 

2497.  Have  you  done  that  in  the  case  of  other 
prisoners? — Certainly  not,  my  lord.  I could  not 
have  gi'nnted  any  such  privilege  without  directions, 

2498.  {_Mt.Dc  Vere.)  Are  you  aware  whether  your 
directions  have  been  carz-ied  out  ? — I am  a'ware  that 
they  have  been. 

2499.  {Dr,  Lyons.)  It  has  been  stated,  Mr.  Clifton, 
that  you  spoke  in  a manner  said  to  he  sneering  anc! 
insulting  of  the  scapulars  and  aguus  deis  worn  by  the 
prisoners.  I have  seen  your  explanation  in  Messrs. 
Knox  aud  Pollock’s  report  i and  I now  wish  to 
nsk  you  about  it,  in  order  to  give  you  an  opportunity 
of  saying  if  you  did  so  or  not  ? — I did  not  do  so 
sneeringly,  but  in  perfect  ignorance,  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  intending  it  as  an  insult,  for  I am  one 
of  those  who  advocate  libei'ty  for  every  man  to  worship 
God  as  he  likes,  and  I have  always  afforded  every 
facility  to  the  priest  aud  others  carrying  out  Catholic 
worship.  I have  taken  every  trouble  in  I'egavd  to 
these  men,  and  it  was  simply  my  ignorance  in  making 
use  of  that  expression.  So  far  from  wishing  to  hiu-t 
their  feelings,  when  I knew  they  had  them  in  their 
possession,  I asked  the  director  to  allow  them  to  be 
retained  by  the  priest  inste.id  of  as  hitherto  being 
kept  by  the  stewai-d  ; and  I furnished  tho  priest  with 
a box  in  which  to  keep  tliese  religious — tokens.  I 
really  do  not  know  now  what  name  to  call  them. 

2500.  {ChaiTma7i.)  Emblems? ^Emblems. 

2501.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Is  it  possible  that  rainwater 
could  have  got  in  and  flooded  their  cells  and  wetted 


the  hedclolhea  and  beds  ? — It  is  quite  possible,  that, 
in  the  extraordinary  lieavy  gales  we  have  here,  and 
the  building  being  built  of  wood,  that  there  is  water 
silting  through  the  ivood ; and  it  very  often  occurs 
that  a mim’s  hJankets  may  get  damp  in  the  night,  or 
slightly  wet,  in  a few  of  the  cells  that  are  exposed  to  the 
west  and  south-west  winds ; ami  on  those  occasions  the 
treason-felony  prisoners  having  complained  to  me  that 
their  cells  ivere  flooded  I visited  the  cells  myself,  and 
there  were  signs  of  there  being  moisture  and  wet  in 
places,  and  the  blankets  were  slightly  wet.  I imme- 
diafelj-  ordered  those  blankets  to  he  taken  over  to  the 
drying  room  and  dried  in  ilio  di'ying  room,  and  I 
oi'ilored  the  clerk  of  the  works  to  make  a careful 
survey  of  the  building  outside  in  order  that  any 
leakage  might  be  stoj^ped  ; but  I think  that  that 
ouly  occurred  once  or  twice,  and  then  in  a veiy  slight 
degree. 

2502.  While  the  cells  were  in  that  impeifect  condi- 
tion did  you  happen  to  direct  that  the  prisoners  should 
be  removed  to  other  cells? — I had  no  other  cells  to 
move  them  to  at  the  time,  unless  I located  them  with 
the  other  prisonei’s,  which  I knew  would  be  so  dis- 
fasteful  to  them. 

2.503.  Do  you  thiuk  Ihc  prisoners  have  proper 
flannels  for  cleaning  the  utensils  that  they  employ  in 
their  cells  ? —I  thiuk  so,  for  Iiad  they  not  I presume 
they  would  have  complained  to  me,  and  I should  have 
issued  an  order  to  increase  the  quantity  if  it  was 
required. 

2504.  Is  it  possible  that  a man  would  be  asked  to 
dean  out  the  tin  in  which  he  ate  his  breakfast  with 
the  tail  of  a worn-out  shirt  or  the  scat  of  o worn-out 
drawers  ?— I think  not ; for  the  few  articles  they  use 
only  a pannikin  aud  a plate,  they  could  rinse  witli 
water  and  wipe  with  a towel,  for  they  always  have 
one  hanging  up  in  their  cells. 

2505.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  flannels  or  rags  given 
to  them  for  cleansing  purposes  are  parts  of  worn-out 
clothes  P — Worn-out  clothes,  washed. 

2506.  With  regard  to  the  prisoners  bathing,  you 
have  stated  that  you  have  dii-ected  that  the  treason- 
felony  prisoners  should  always  have  each  separate 
water  to  batlie  in  ? — Yes. 

2.507.  Do  you  know  that  that  order  was  always 
curried  out  ? — The  practice  in  the  seiwice  is  this, 
that  the  govei'nor’s  order  is  always  strictly  can-ied 
out,  and  there  can  be  no  deviation  from  it  unless  it  is 
solicited,  and  as  I have  never  been  asked  to  alter  that 
ordei*,  I presume  it  has  been  carried  out,  and  on 
questioning  the  officers  they  say  that  my  order  has 
been  slrictly  adhered  to. 

2508.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  one  of  the 
treason-felony  prisonei-s  could  have  been  made  to 
bathe  iu  water  which  had  been  used  by  another  man 
having  auy  skin  disease  or  syphilis,  or  any  other 
objectionable  state  of  his  body? — I think  not,  In 
the  face  of  those  orders  I do  not  think  it  would  be 
possible. 

2509.  Did  any  officer  inspect  the  baths  to  see  that 
the  ordei*  was  cairied  out  ? — I have  often  gone  to  the 
baths  and  seen  the  water  put  in,  and  I have  asked 
who  this  water  was  for,  and  they  said,  « For  the 
treason-felouy  prisoners.” 

2310.  You  stated  that  with  regard  to  the  searching 

you  gave  directions  conceiTziug  them  ? Yes  that 

their  bodies  should  never  be  stripped  in  the  presence 
of  the  other  prisoners,  tliat  they  should  he  by 
themselves,  confined  to  their  pai-ty. 

2511.  Is  one  man  examined  at  the  time,  or  two  or 
more  together  ?— Sometimes  altogether  ; three  or 
four  officers  at  the  time. 

2512.  And  how  many  prisoners  are  present  naked 
in  each  other’s  presence  ?— -They  are  seat  to  the  bath- 
room, which  you  saw  yesterday,  and  searched  there. 

2513.  And  is  the  search  made  in  the  bath? On 

reception  they  used  to  stand  in  the  reception-room, 
and  were  searched  together. 

2514.  Then  they  were  standing  naked  together  in 
the  reception-room  ?— I thiuk  not,  but  only  as  they  went 
into  the  bath  they  puUed  theii-  shirts  off,  but  I cannot 
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state  30  for  certain,  for  I was  not  present  when  they 
were  searched ; the  custom  is  for  a man  to  stmid  with 
his  shirt  on,  and  when  the  of&cer  comes  to  pull  it  off ; 
i.nd  he  stands  with  his  hands  concealing  his  person, 
^ut  now,  instead  of  the  men  being  searched  in  parties, 
they  are  marched  into  tlie  bath-room,  and  searched  in 
the  bath. 

2515.  But  formerly  the  practice  was  that  a man 
was  stripped  naked  in  the  presence  of  several  othei'S, 
certain  ofttcsrs  of  the  prison  ? — It  was. 

2516.  That  was  an  objectionable  plan?  — I am 
only  venturing  an  opinion  ; but  it  is  a given  necessity 
having  to  search  a man,  and  my  own  idea  is  this,  that 
it  does  lay  both  parties  open  to  unjust  imputation  of 
acting  unfairly,  where  it  takes  place  in  the  presence 
of  only  one  man  j a convict  may  accuse  the  officer  of 
takiug  liberties  with  him,  and  the  officer  may  accuse 
a convict  of  taking  liberties  with  him. 

2517.  i_Dr.  Grecnlimo.)  When  the  treason-felony 
prisonei’S  first  came  here  where  did  they  take  ex- 
ercise ? — In  one  of  the  ordinary  yai'ds,  but  separated 
from  the  others  ; not  with  any  of  the  other  prisonei's. 

2518.  Is  there  any  place  here  that  can  be  called  a 
cage,  any  railed  place  of  small  dimensions,  in  which 
prisoners  take  exercise  ? — None. 

2619.  Then  that  does  not  apply  to  thi.s  iirison  ? — It 
does  not  apply  to  this  prison. 

2520.  What  dress  do  the  prisoners  wear  at  night  ? — 
They  sleeiJ  in  their  shirt  and  flannel. 

2521.  They  are  allowed  to  keep  their  shirt  and 
flannel  ? — They  keep  all  their  clothes  in  their  cells  of 
a night,  except  when  under  punishment ; all  prisoners 
suspected  of  attempting  to  effect  their  escape,  are 
deprived  of  their  clothes,  wliich  are  placed  outside 
the  cell,  they  are  taken  from  him  when  the  bell 
rings  for  going  to  bed  j but  ordinary  jn-isouers  retain 
all  their  clothes  in  their  ceils  at  night,  so  that  they 
may  sleep  in  their  drawers  and  put  them  clothes  on 
their  bed. 

2522.  When  the  clothes  are  taken  away  from  a 
prisoner  at  night,  what  is  left  ? — His  shirt  and  under 
flannels. 

2523.  Are  the  doors  of  the  cells  kept  open  when 
the  prisoners  are  at  exercise  ? — Always. 

2524.  Were  the  doora  of  the  treason-felony 
prisoners’  cells  kept  open  also  ?— •!  believe  so.  I have 

■ visited  them  seveml  times,  and  I have  seen  them  so. 

2625.  {Chairman.)  hli-.  Cliftou,  we  requested,  and 
you  were  kind  enough  to  say,  that  you  would  in  con- 
sequence communicate  pereonnlly  with  the  vaiious 
treason-felony  prisoners,  after  our  meeriug  yesterday, 
with  a view  to  infomiing  them  that  we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  see  them,  and  receive  any  statement  from 
them  that  they  might  wish  to  make.  Did  you  accord- 
ingly see  them  ? — I did,  my  lord.  I went  around  to 
each  one  of  them  and  told  them  that  I was  directed 
by  the  Commission  to  say  that  the  Commission  would 
be  prepared  to  examine  them  separately  and  privately 
to-day.  I went  to  each  one  of  them.  I asked  GiJorge 
Brown  first.  He  declined  to  appear’  before  the  Com- 
mission. I asked  him  if  I was  authorized  to  say  so  to 
the  Commission.  He  said,  “ You  are  authorized.”  I 
then  asked  Patrick  Doran  ; hia  reply  was  the  same. 

2526.  {Mr.  De  Vtre).  Was  it  identically  the  same, 
or  to  the  same  effect  ? — It  was  to  the  same  effect,  not 
exactly  the  same  words.  At  all  events  I put  the 
same  question  to  each  ; “ Am  I authorized  to  say  so 
to  the  Commission  ? ” and  they  said  “ You  ai’e.” 

2527.  (CAairman.)  Whom  did  you  see  next  ? — I 
do  not  recollect  the  order  exactly  that  I saw  them  in, 
my  lord. 


2528.  Who  was  the  next  man,  or  any  man  that  you  A/r.  (?.  CU/um. 

saw  ?—0‘Le.ary  was  the  next.  He  stated  he  would  ? . , . 

“ Yes  I but  I don’t  much  care,”  he  said.  *■* 

2529.  Tliat  accounts  for  three  of  the  eleven  P I 

am  trying  to  recollect  the  exact  order,  my  lord.  I ha'l 
this  retura  made  out  afterwards  alphabetically.  I 
think  the  next  was  Shea,  Mortimer  Shea.  He 
simply  declined,  and  when  I asked  him  if  I was  autho- 
rized to  say  so  to  the  Commission,  he  said,  “ Yes.” 

Michael  Sheely,  declined.  I put  the  same  question, 
and  he  said  I was  authorized  to  say  so  to  the  Com- 
mission. Edward  St.  Clair,  he  declined,  and  autho- 
rized me  to  say  so  to  the  Commission.  Peter  Mohan, 

“ Yes,  but  don’t  mind,”  he  said. 

2530.  “Don’t  mind?” — “I  don’t  much  mind,” 
that  he  didn’t  much  care.  This  prisoner  I recol- 
lect was  the  first  I asked.  William  Mackay,  he  de- 
clined, ami  when  I asked  him  if  I was  authorized  to 
say  so  to  the  Commission,  he  said,  “Yes.”  Patrick 
Waish  simply  declined,  nnd  authorized  me  to  say 
so.  Luby  declined,  and  did  the  same. 

2531.  (Afr.  De.  Vere.)  Did  he  also  authorize  yon  to 
say  so  to  the  Commission  ? — He  also  authorized  me  to 
say  so  to  the  Commission. 

2532.  {Chairman.)  McCafferty  is  the  only  remain- 
ing one  ? — He  told  me  yesterday  in  the  cell,  my  loi’d, 
that  he  did  wish  to  sec  the  Commission,  but  he  told 
me  previously  that  he  would  not  see  the  Commission. 

2533.  That  accounts  for  the  whole  of  the  11  I 
think? — That  accounts  for  the  11. 

2.r34.  Did  any  of  them  give  any  reason  for  de- 
clining ? — None. 

2535.  And  you  were  long  enough  there  to  admit 
of  their  giving  any  reason  ? — Quite,  my  lord.  On 
the  second  day  of  my  visiting  the  prisoners  in  their 
cells,  I asked  Luby  particulai’ly,  because  I thought 
he  would  have  been  so  very  anxious  to  make  known 
his  grievances,  I called  and  asked  him  whether  he 
had  reconsidered  tlie  matter,  and  should  I send  him  a 
sheet  of  paper;  he  said  “No.”  He  designated  the 
Commission  as  “ a solemn  fai’ce,”  and  declined  to 
any  statement. 

2536.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Luby  did  ? — Luby  did. 

2537.  {Chairman.)  Are  those  prisoners  now  in 
their  colls  ? — They  are,  my  lord. 

2538.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Did  any  of  those  pri- 
sonei’S,  upon  your  visiting  them  Inst  night,  put  any 
questions  to  you  respecting  the  Commission? — No, 
they  did  not. 

2539.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Did  they  ask  who  the  Commis- 
siouei-s  were  ? — No,  ^ey  did  not.  I might  mention 
that  on  all  occasions  of  my  visiting  the  prisoners, 
if  yon  wish  any  coiToboration  of  my  statements,  there 
have  always  been  several  officers  present. 

2540.  Last  night  ? — Last  night,  and  on  all  occasions. 

I have  made  it  a practice  ever  since  the  treason-felony 
prisoners  have  been  here  of  always  having  officers 
present  when  I have  dealt  with  them,  or  when  they 
have  put  their  names  down  to  see  me,  or  have  had  any 
occasion  to  see  me ; except  once  or  twice  when  I 
communicated  private  family  matters  to  them.  I sent 
for  O’Leary  here  once,  and  Luby  once,  and  ordered 
the  officer  to  retire,  it  being  a family  matter  I men- 
tioned it  privately  ; but  on  all  official  matters  1 
believe  I have  never  had  less  than  two  officers 
present. 

2541.  {Chairman.)  So  that  if  any  eouti’oversy 
arises  on  anything  that  you  have  said  there  were 
persons  present  ? — -Yes,  my  lord,  the  chief  warder  and 
chief  clerk. 


John  O’Leary,  prisoner,  examined.  J-  O'Lmrf. 

2542.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  wish  to  make  a thing  that  I liave  to  say  about  my  treatment  in  prison, 
statement  to  the  Commission  ? — ^Yes  ; I wish  to  say  whatever  I do  say  I intend  to  take  my  own  time  and 
that  I asked  for  no  commission,  and  wished  for  no  place  for  saying.  However,  if  I had  any  doubt  at 
commission,  aud  when  I heard  some  time  ago  that  all  remuning  on  the  subject,  it  would  be  removed  by 
some  commissioners  were  appointed  I fully  made  up  the  instructions  that  were  read  on  last  Wednesday, 
my  mind  to  make  no  statement  of  grievances  to  any  It  would  seem  from  that,  that  w^t  you  want  to 
body  of  men  tlnit  would  be  sent  ilowa,  and  as  to  any-  know  i<,  whether  we  have  been  subject,  to  any  hard- 
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slups  except  those  lucideat  to  peraous  seatenced  to 
penal  sei-Titude.  ■ T may  complain  that  we  liave  been 
treated  no  worse  than  murderers  and  thieves.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  it  is,  at  least,  an  exceedingly  con- 
sistent proceeding  on  the  poi-t  of  the  author  of  the 
celebrated  letters  to  Lord  Aberdeen  to  be  sent  down 
here. 

2543.  We  must  decline  to  hear  you  going  into  any 
general  statement  of  that  sort.  The  ))oiiit3  into 
which  we  shall  inquire  are  : whether  you  have  any 
complaints  to  make  as  to  the  mode  of  treatment,  or 
the  opportunities  of  religious  worship,  whether  yon 
liaxe  had  sufficient  medic.al  treatment  when  ill,  and 
whethei-  you  can  complain  of  the  food,  lodging,  or 
clothing.  These  are  the  points  into  '(vhich  we  wish 
to  inquh’e  and  shall  be  perfectly  ready  to  in- 
quire ; but  we  shall  decline  to  receive  any  statement 
on  public  policy. — You  know  the  way  the  convicts 
are  fe*eated,  don’t  you  ? 

2544.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  statement  on  those 
points  ? — No,  not  to  you  ; not  that  you  should  for  a 
moment  be  under  any  delusion  of  my  having  more 
serious  reason.  You  must,  in  fact,  take  us  to  be  an 
extraordinaiy  humble-minded  class  of  men  to  think 
we  would  make  complaints. 

2545.  Do  we  undecstiind  that  you  do  not  wish  to 
make  any  statement  on  those  points  to  which  I called 
your  attention  ? — No,  not  on  those  points. 

2546.  You  quite  understand  that  you  have  a full 
opportunity  of  making  any  statement  as  regards  the 
ti-eatment  ? — Of  course  I do. 

2547.  Then  if  you  do  not  wish  to  do  so  you  need 
not  remain. 

2548.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  You  were  examined  before 
Messrs.  Pollock  and  Knox’s  commission,  were  you  ? 
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— Yes  } that  is,  I have  not  heard  the  names  of  eitliei 
of  them.  Yes,  I was  examined. 

2549.  May  I ask  you  whethei'  you  have  been  in 
any  way  subjected  to  unpleasantness  of  any  kind  in 
consequence  of  having  gone  before  Me.ssrs.  Pollock 
and  Knox’s  coraraission  ? — Well,  it  is  very  difficult 
for  me  to  answer  that  question.  I could  not  positively 
answer  that  question.  I cau  say  this,  that  immediately 
after  that  investig.atiou  we  were  treated  fur  worse 
than  wo  wore  some  time  before,  but  I cannot  say  that 
it  was  in  consequence  of  th.at.  Por  instance,  Mr. 
Clifton  here  told  me  distinctly  the  other  day  that  he 
did  not  know  the  evidence  at  all  that  was  given  before 
that  body,  and  I am  willing  to  believe  that  he  did 
not.  At  all  events,  he  might  have  known  a certmn 
amount  of  it  though.  I inteiided  to  ask  him  that,  for 
certainly  it  appem-ed  in  the  papers,  and  I saw  them 
myself,  which,  by-the-bye,  I may  incidentally  remai-k, 
were  altogether  false. 

2550.  I wish  to  know  whether-,  in  consequeuce  of 
jmy  evidence  you  gave  before  that  commission  of 
inquh-y,  you  consider  that  you  were  in  any  way  sub- 
jected to  any  unpleasantness  of  any  kind? — Well,  I 
could  scai'cely  tell  you  that.  I do  not  know  whether 
T was  or  not. 

2551.  Is  there  anything  that  you  wish  to  state  to 

the  Commission  on  the  subject  of  its  inquiry  ? Of 

course  it  appears  to  me,  to  ask  a person  of  my  political 
piinciples  whether  I got  punished  would  be  like  an 
Oliver’  Twist  kind  of  business,  asking  for  more 
poiTidge. 

2352.  {^Chairman.)  It  is  our  duty  to  give  you  the 
fullest  opportunity  of  speaking  to  us  on  those  points, 
but  as  we  understand  you  do  not  wish  to  do  so  we 
need  uot  keep  you. 
was  removed. 


P.  Mokem. 


Peter  Mouajt,  pr-lsoner,  examined. 


2553.  {Chairman.)  you  cau  make  any  state- 
ment you  please,  Mohan,  to  us  in  reference  to 
yoru'  treatment  here.  We  are  a commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government  to  inquire  into  lire 
tre.atment  that  you  and  the  persons  imprisoned  under 
the  Tre-asen  Felony  Act  are  undergoing.  The  points 
into  which  we  should  hiquire  are : whether  you  have 
any  complaint  to  make  as  regards  the  sphitual 
arrangements  of  the  prison,  whelhei-  at  all  or  on  thb 
whole  you  have  any  complaints  to  make  of  the 
medical  officers,  whether  you  have  any  complaint 
to  make  of  the  food,  or  cells,  or  clothing,  or 
cruelly,  hai'shusss,  or  tyranny  on  the  jmi't  of  any 
person,  or  whether  you  wish  to  make  any  statement 
on  these  points.  \^''e  are  .appointed  by  the  Govern- 
meut,  but  are  perfectly  unconnected  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  pei-fectly  iudepencleut  of  them.  You  know 
probably  the  names  of  the  Commissioners  ? — That  is 
a matter  of  indifference  to  me. 

2554.  Having  given  you  that  information,  we  are 
willing  to  bear  your  statement  ? — In  the  first  place 
you  seem  to  admit  the  right  of  the  Govemment  to 
treat  us  as  criminals,  and  they  have  ti-eated  ns  as  ' 
criminals,  and  they  flogged  criminals  to  death,  and  of 
course  claim  the  right  to  flog  us  to  death. 

2555.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  of  having 
been  flogged  severely  ? — Oh,  I haven’t  been  flogged 
at  all. 

2556.  Then  I must  ask  you  {^in  whether  you 
wish  to  make  any  statement  to  us  ? — I do  not  wish  to 
make  any  statement,  but  I say  this  to  you  geutlemen, 
if  you  are  really  honest  men,  and  wish  to  ascertain 
the  truth  as  to  our  treatment,  you  will  make  applica- 
tion to  the  men.  who  have  been  liberated  from  prison. 
Those  persons  are  free  to  make  a statement,  aud  have 
not  the  lash  suspended  over  their  heads  as  we  have. 
There  is  Mr.  O’Brien,  O’Connor,  Kickhom,  and 
others. 

2557.  Do  you  wish  to  call  any  witnesses  ? Do  you 
wish  to  have  any  persons  called  in  reference  to  your 
own  treatment  ? — Oh,  no.  Mr.  O’Connor  was  in 
MiJlbank,  and  saw  our  ti-eatment  there. 


2558.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  complaint  of  your 
treatmeut  at  Millbank  ? — There  is  oue  instance  I tvill 
give  you  of  the  barbai'Ous  manner  they  treated  me 
aud  others.  I was  strip]>ed  naked  three  times  in  a 
week. 

2559.  Where  was  that  ? — In  Milllmnk  j T was 
stripped  naked  so  often  as  three  times  in  the  week  by 
three  officers  of  the  prison.  They  compelled  me  to 
stoop  down  so  that  they  put  my  hands  on  my  toes, 
while  they  actually  examined  ray  passages  as  if  I had 
stones  or  something  contained  in  that  pecuhar  pai't  of 
my  body. 

2560.  That  we  will  inquire  into. 

2561.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  How  were  you  examined  ; 
how  were  the  passages  examined? — I was  comijelled, 
sir,  to  stoop  down  so  us  to  put  my  hands  on  the  floor 
while  an  officer  stood  behind  me  and  examined  my 
passage. 

2562.  How  did  he  examine  it  ? — He  looked  in  my 
passage  to  see  if  I had  a atone  or  something  concealed 
in  that  particular  part  of  my  body. 

2568.  He  did  not  put  a finger  near  you  ? — He  did 
not ; but  it  occurred  ns  often  as  three  times  in  the 
week. 

2564.  On  no  occasion  did  he  put  a finger  neai-  you? 
— No,  he  did  not. 

2565.  Were  you  examined  in  the  presence  of 
others  ? — I 'was  examined  three  times  in  a'  week  in  a 
ward  full  of  robbers. 

2566.  And  you  were  standing  naked  ?-^Perfectly 
naked,  sir,  as  I was  born.  • 

2567.  Have  you  any  other  statement  that  you  wish 
to  make  ? — And  here  in  this  prison  ; now  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  prison,  prisoners  are  entitled  to 
write  a letter  ouce  iu  six  mouths ; well,  that  is  very 
little,  at  least  it  is  as  little  as  they  cau  allow  a man  to 
coiniDUDica'tt!  with  his  family.  'Now  I have  been  con- 
victed over  two  yeai-s,  which  entitled  me  to  write  a 
letter  every  sixth  and  the  last  month.  Well,  I have 
naked  the  governor  about  it  and  he  would- not  give 
me  the  least  satisfaction  ; be  simply  told  mo  I was  not 
entitled  to  write. 
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2568.  Do  you  know  what  class  you  ai'c  iu  ? — Oh, 

I am  in  the  third  class. 

2569.  Brodrieki)  How  often  have  you  tvi'itten 
letters  since  you  were  in  this  prison  ? — Since  my  con- 
ation I have  written  but  three  letters. 

2570.  {Chairma7i.)  A reception  letter,  and  three 
since  ? — Yes.  I ought  to  have  written  four  on  the 
6th  May,  according  to  my  conviction. 

2571.  (Dr.  Lyons.')  How  many  letters  have  you 
received?  — I have  received  an  answer  to  all  m3’ 
letters,  that  is  to  say,  tlie  conviction  letter  and  two 
reception  letters. 

5272.  Two  reception  letters  ? — Yes ; one  at  Mill- 
bank,  and  one  at  this  establishment. 

5273.  {Chairman,')  Have  you  anything  further  to 
state  ? — Gentlemen,  I \nll  refer  you,  if  }'Ou  n'ish  to 
have  a correct  accoimt  of  our  treatment,  to  make 
application  to  the  men  who  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

2574.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Could  they  prove  anything  in 
regard  to  you  that  you  think  they  could  establish  ? — 
TTcll,  no,  I don’t  think  they  could. 

2575.  Could  you  name  any  one  that  could  prove 
anything  in  regard  to  you  that  you  complain  of?  Do 
you  wish  to  call  any  evidence  ? — Well,  no  ; nothing 
of  those  things  that  I stated  occuiTed  to  me  in  the 
presence  of  these  persons.  I only  saw  Mr.  O’Connor; 
he  was  in  the  same  ward  with  me  in  Millbank. 

2576.  Has  your  health  been  pretty  good  since  you 
have  been  iu  prison  ? — Oh,  yes  j I never  liave  been 
better. 

2577.  Have  you  been  at  all  in  the  infirmary  since 
you  came  into  any  of  the  prisons  ? — No,  sir, 

2578.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  apply  for  medical 
advice  in  the  prisons  on  any  occasion  ? — Well,  I had 
a little,  at  times.  I had  a sore  throat  in  Millbank, 
and  the  doctor  told  me  I bad  nothing  the  matter 
with  it. 

2579.  {Chairman.)  Did  you  apply  here  ? — I did, 
and  the  doctor  attended  to  me. 

2580.  He  gave  you  all  nccessaiy  attention  ? — Oh, 
yes ; it  was  only  a little  affair ; but  Mackay  might 
sa}’  something  about  the  doctor  at  Woking ; that  is 
to  say,  if  he  is  inclined  to  make  a statement. 

2581.  {Mr.  Brodrich.)  You  were  at  Millbank  before 
you  came  here  ? — I was,  sn,  12  months. 

2582.  It  was  10  moutlis,  was  it  not  ? — Oh  no,  sir  ; 
it  was  more  than  11  months.  I was  convicted  on  the 
6th  May. 

2583.  And  then  you  were  first  iu  Newgate  ? — 1 
remained  in  Newgate  about  six  weeks  after  con- 
viction. I was  11  mouths  and  a half  iu  separate 
prisons.  Of  conr.so  I was  iu  separate  prison  in 
Newgate. 

2584.  During  that  time  were  you  in  separation  ? — 
Oh,  entirely  so. 

2585.  Was  there  no  differenco  in  the  last  month  or 
two  ? — Not  the  least. 

2586.  Not  even  in  respect  of  exercise? — Exercise, 
diet,  or  anything  else  ; no  difference. 

2587.  Were  you  better  treated  at  Millbank  oi' here. 
Would  yon  s.ay  the  treatment  at  Millbank  or  at  Port- 
land was  the  kinder  ? — The  food  at  Millbank  was  con- 
sidered better  than  in  Portland ; that  is  to  say,  the 
bread  we  could  eat,  hut  the  bread  here  we  cannot  eat, 
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at  least  I c.anuot.  It  is  not  sufficiently  baked.  We  j 
get  more  food  of  course  hero. 

2588.  {Chairman.)  A pai-t  of  our  duty  here  is  to 
examine  the  diet ; wo  have  tasted  the  soup  and 
examined  tho  bread  aud  all  otlicr  things. 

2589.  (jl/r.  Brodrich.)  Has  there  been  any  ebanae 
lately  in  yonr  treatment  ? — The  only  change  is,  that 
if  we  think  proper  we  don’t  work.  Fortunately, 
however,  we  saw  the  letter  of  Mr.  Gladstoue  ; it 
came  under  our  notice,  and  we  acted  on  the  tone  of 
that  letter. 

2590.  {Dr.  Lyons^  What  letter  ? — A letter,  I 
think,  addres.sed  to  the  Limerick  committee — amnesty 
committee. 

2591.  {Mr.  Brodrich.)  Is  any  attempt  made  to 
force  3’ou  to  work  ? — ^No,  sir ; at  least  the  governor 
on  one  occasion  made  an  attempt.  However,  lie 
failed  ; ho  would  have  to  punish  us  all.  Tl’kile  we  su'C 
in  prison  we  will  make  them  support  us. 

2592.  Are  you  able  to  talk  to  each  other  when  you 
are  out  of  doors  ? — Oh  yes,  sir,  we  talk  to  each  other. 

2593.  Then  the  officei-s  do  not  enforce  the  rule  of 
sileuce? — Well,  there  was  a rule  of  sileucc  enforced 
here.  I wa.s  not  here  at  the  time.  I only  heard  it 
from  others,  and  the  men,  to  use  a common  trade  ex- 
pression, “ sti'uck,”  and  would  do  no  more  work  j con- 
sequently several  of  them  were  sent  to  undergo  a 
second  probation  iu  Millbank. 

2594.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  Were  those  treason-felony 
prisoners  that  sti’uck  ? — Yes. 

2595.  Not  the  general  prisoner's  ? — ^No ; only  one 
pax'ty.  The  prisoners  on  the  juiblic  works  work-  in 
parties,  one  entirely  separated  from  another. 

2596.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Have  3'ou  been  put  on  bread 
and  water  ? — No,  sir,  I have  not. 

2597.  At  any  time  ? — No,  sir.  I liave  never  been 
reported  while  in  the  prison. 

2598.  Had  you  any  fault  to  find  with  tlie  character 
of  the  food  at  any  time  ? — Well,  really,  of  couree  you 
can’t  expect  good  food  in  prison ; when  you  are 
placed  with  the  lowest  possible  ruffiau  you  cannot 
expect  good  food.  The  little  meat  you  get  is  re- 
markably tough,  aud  the  bread  is  not  baked.  I asked 
on  one  occasion  what  was  the  reason  that  the  bread 
was  BO  badly  baked,  “ Well,”  he  said,  “ the  simple 
“ reason  is  this,  if  the  bread  is  baked  the  weight 
“ will  be  light,  and  then  the  prisoners  will  complain.” 

Of  course  yon  gentlemen  must  be  aware  that  there 
are  men  in  tills'  establishment  who  have  enormous 
appetites. 

2599.  Is  the  food  enough  for  you  ; enough  to 
satisfy  ? — Oh,  3’es. 

2600.  Have  you  found  any  pai't  of  the  food  rencid 
or  objectionable  ? — Oh  no,  sir. 

2601.  In  this  prison  or  in  any  other  — Oh,  in 
Millbank  prison  the  footl  was  remai'kably  good  ; yon 
could  not  expect  better  in  a pi'ison.  That  is  to  say, 
if  1 had  the  misfortune  to  come  into  prison  for 
injuring  my  fellow-man  I could  not  expect  better, 
but  i never  injured  my  fellow-man. 

2602.  iChairma}i^  There  is  nothing  else  that 
you  wish  to  say? — Well,  no,  sir;  I could,  but  1 
refer  the  general  statement  of  m3'  prison  treatment  to 
a future  time  ; that  is,  if  I live  to  do  so. 

was  removed. 


Mr.  George  Clifton  recalled. 


2603.  {Chairman.)  Peter  Mohan, -who  was  before 
us,  states  that  on  applying  for  permission  to  -write  a 
letter  in  the  month  of  May  permission  was  not  given. 
Do  you  recollect  that  circumstance  ? — I can  refer  to 
the  application,  book  and  give  you  definite  information 
if  3’ou  -wish. 

2604.  If  you  please  ? — I might  mention  to  the  Com- 
missioners that  I have  not  power  to  grant  a special 
letter,  but  I take  his  name,  down  and  I refer  it  to 
the  director,  and  it  rests  "with  the  dii-ectov  to  give 
a special  letter  or  not.  • 

2605.  You  can  tell  us,  according  to  the  regulations 
of  the  prison,  how  many  letters  a man  wotild.  be 


authorized  to  -write  who  came  here  on  the  loth  Api-il 
1869  ; we  'are  now  in  Jnue  1870? — That  wonld  en- 
tirely depend  on  the  class  he  is  in.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  find  out  ftom  the  mark  clerk  the  different 
classes  he  has  passed  through  in  that  period,  because, 
if  he  was ' a badly  conducted  man,  he  would  be  in 
probation  class  during  that  time. 

2606.  Assuming'  that  a man  had  never  been  re- 
ported ? — Assuming  that  a man  had  never  been  re- 
ported, my  lord,  w'hen  he  comes  from  close  confine- 
ment,' where  he  has  done  nine  -months,  he  has  three 
months  to  do  in  the  probation-'class  here.  He  wonld 
be  allowed  to  ■'Write  areceptioBiiiatteFj’oiie  lettai*.  He 
I 4 


Mohan. 
June  1870. 


•.  G.  Clijlon. 
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Mr.G.  CUfton. 
14  JiiD«  1870. 


then  gets  into  tiie  third  class,  in  which  he  remains 
12  months.  If  his  conduct  is  good  while  he  is  in  that 
class  he  can  write  two  letters,  at  intervals  of  six 
montlis  each. 

2607.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Would  the  right  of  writing 
a letter  in  six  mouths  accrue  or  come  into  effect  at  tlie 
end  of  six  months  from  his  reception  here,  or  at  the 
end  of  six  months  from  his  entrance  into  the  third 
class  ? — The  printed  rules  originally  made  it  necessary 
for  a man  to  give  an  earnest  of  his  conduct  in  such 
class  before  lie  wote  the  letter,  and  therefore  the 
letter  was  not  awarded  until  he  was  six  months  in  the 
class. 

2608.  That  would  be  nine  months  from  the  time  of 
his  reception  ? — Well,  it  may  not  bo  nine  months,  but 
it  was  afterwards  conceded  by  the  directors  that  if  a 
man  was  well  conducted  in  his  class,  free  from  report, 
that  he  might  write  at  the  expiration  of  two  months 
ft’om  getting  into  it.  But  when  the  treason-felony 
prisoners  were  first  introduced  into  the  prison  the 
original  prison  rules,  which  hung  up  there,  were  in 
operation  ; a man  did  not  write  his  letter  until  he  had 
six  months  in  the  class.  But  with  regard  to  those 
men  tiiese  rules  have  been  entirely  set  aside.  Any 
special  application  made,  except  when  a man’s  con- 
duct has  been  bad,  has  been  conceded. 

2609.  ( Chairman.)  Will  you  kindly  look  to  the 
application  in  this  case? — I see  many  applications 
from  his  comrades,  but  I do  not  see  Mohan’s  name. 
No,  my  lord,  I have  not  found  an  application  to  write . 
through  me.  Did  he  say  that  he  had  applied  to  the 
director  or  to  me  ? 

2610.  I understood  him  to  say  that  he  applied  to 
you? — I find  sevei'al  of  tlie  treason-felony  prisoners 
applied  to  the  director  at  his  visit,  andiu  consequence 
of  being  reported  for  not  doing  any  w'ork  the  letters 
were  withheld  until  there  was  some  disimsition  shown 
to  obey  the  prison  imles. 

26X1.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Ciiu  you  say  how  many 
letters  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  wi'ite  ? — I can 
at  once  get  the  number  from  my  mark  clerk  fi'om  the 
books. 

2612.  It  would  depend  upon  ids  class? — It  would 
depend  entirely  upon  Lis  chmsificatioi). 

2613.  {Chairmmi.)  Perhaps  you  had  better  get  it 
for  us.  Ue  was  received  on  the  loth  April  1869. 
Another  statomeut  that  he  made  was  with  reference  to 
the  bread,  which  he  says  is  not  sufiiciemly  baked. 
Have  you  had  occasion  to  complain  of  that  yourself, 
or  have  you  had  complaints  ma<lc  to  you  ? — I have 
had  two  made  by  tho  ordinary  piisouers,  but  I have 
had  no  complaint  from  the  prisoner  Mohan. 

2614.  He  did  not  say  that  he  complained  to  you  ? 
— I have  had  two  complaints  from  men  who  stated 
that  tlic  bread  ^vas  not  sufficiently  baked,  and  on  each 
occasion  I examined  the  loaf  they  rejected,  and 
submitted  it  to  others,  and  they  w’ere  of  the  same 
opinion  with  myself  that  it  was  perfectly  baked,  but 
rather  fresher  than  we  generally  issue. 

261.1  Did  you  direct  the  medical  officer’s  attention 
to  it? — Not  on  eithei’  of  those  occasions.  I showed 
it  to  the  master  baker. 

2616.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  If  any  other  man  'wei'e  to 
refuse  to  work  as  those  men  are  doing,  would  yon 

deprive  him  of  the  privilege  of  writisig  a letter  ? 

The  slightest  offence  on  the  works  would  deprive  a 
man  of  every  privilege. 

2617.  As  a matter  of  fact,  has  Mohan  been  deprived 
of  the  pri^'ilege  of  writing  because  he  has  not 
worked? — cannot  without  reference  to  the  direc- 
tor’s book  state  whether  it  was  Mohau  or  two  of  the 
other  men  ; they  asked  for  special  letters,  and  the 
dii-ector  declined  to  give  them  until  they  showed 
some  disposition  to  work  ; but  I cannot  recall  from 
memory  at  this  moment  whether  it  was  Mohan  in 
particular. 

2618.  I do  not  mean  special  letters  } J mean  the 
regular  letters  ? — They  would  not  have  been  stopped 
a.s  regards  the  treason-felony  prisoners. 

2619.  Do  you  remember  stating  yesterday  that 


those  men  would  not  work  on  the  works  ? — They 
would  not. 

2620.  I want  clearly  to  understand  whether,  for 
not  working  on  the  works,  they  would  be  deprived 
131  the  privilege  of  writing  letters?—!  should  not 
of  their  ease  consider  it  iieeessai-y  to  forfeit  the 
privilege. 

2621.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Do  you  think,  ns  a matter  of 
fact,  tiiat  any  of  them  have  been  deprived  of  the  right 
of  ^i-riting  or  receiving  letters  in  consequence  of  n 
refusal  to  work  on  tlie  \vorks? — Not  his  ordinary 
letters;  special  letters,  yes. 

2622.  But  be  L-is  been  refused  a special  letter  ? 

Yes,  but  not  the  one  he  was  entitled  to  by  his  classifi- 
cation. If  he  was  in  the  probation  class  be  would  not 
be  entitled  to  it. 

2623.  'VVitli  regard  to  the  bread  and  the  baking  of  if, 
what  supervision  is  there  that  tlie  bread  is  properly 
and  sufficiently  baked  ?— The  officer  in  charge  of  the 
bakehouse  is  a thorough  baker  by  profession,  and 
bolds  what  we  consider  high  rank  as  a subordinate 
in  the  convict  service,  tlie  rank  of  principal  warder. 
Under  him  he  is  assisted  Ly  .au  assistant  wai’dcr, 
who  also  understands  baking.  The  bread  is  ex- 
amined daily  by  myself  in  the  presence  of  the 
master  baker  by  the  steward,  who  is  supposed  to 
supervise  all  provisions  that  are  needed,  to  see  that 
they  are  good  and  sound,  in  the  case  of  bread  that  it 
is  ])roperiy  baked  and  properly  made,  and  it  is 
generally  examined  by  tlie  deputy-goveimor  as  well  ; 
if  a prisoner  consider  that  his  bread  is  not  baked, 
he  gets  iiTimediatoly  the  privilege  of  referring  it  to 
me ; on  those  occasions  I go  to  the  bakehouse  and 
lia%-e  the  whole  hatch  broken  in  half,  and  ascertain  in 
that  wny  whether  the  bread  is  baked  or  not. 

2624.  Could  you  put  in  aretuniof  the  complaints 
made  within  the  12  months,  of  bread  not  being 
sufficiently  baked  ? — I could  on  searching  through  the 
books  put  in  such  a return.  IVheu  a luiui  has  the 
slightest  cause  to  suppose  that  the  bread  is  not  baked, 
or  even  if  he  complains,  I any,  “ Let  the  man  liare 
another  loaf;  let  him  have  a .stale  one.” 

2625.  Would  there  be  any  advantage  iu  the  economy 
of  the  prison  by  not  sufficiently  baking  the  bread  ? — 
No,  tJie  reverse. 

2626.  The  reverse  ? — Yes.  I think  it  would  tell 
against  the  prison,  because  in  making  our  bread  we 
are  obliged  to  show  every  day  the  iiicreaBC  or  per- 
cenfiige,  and  if  the  bread  avsis  not  properly  baked  I 
think  it  wouldteil  against  us.  I think  the  per-centage 
would  be  lowered  in  weight. 

2627.  Blit  if  the  baking  of  tlie  bread  has  the  effeet 
of  driving  off  a cci'tnin  amount  of  moisture,  ns  it 
undoubtedly  has,  would  not  the  less  baking  the  bread 
got  be  cousLsteut  with  an  increase  in  weight,  while  if 
it  wms  properly  baked  thattveight  would  be  diminished? 
—It  would  if  }’ou  tiikfi  large  batches,  but  where  there 
is  an  isolated  lot ; we  Lave  immense  ovens  and  we 
bake  in  tins,  and  sometimes  tlie  bread  in  the  tins  at 
the  entrance  of  the  oven  may  be  a little  less  baked  than 
the  inside  ones.  But  I never  had  ttnylhiiig  like  a 
general  complaint  oi  the  bread  being  insufficiently 
baked  ; it  has  only  been  an  isolated  lot  at  the  corners 
of  a tin  at  the  enti-ance  of  tlie  oven  perhaps. 

2628.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  As  regards  the  treason- 
felony  convicts,  is  there  any  entry  or  record  of  com- 
plaint OT  punisliment  with  reference  to  their  refusal  to 
work  since  the  1st  Jauuai’y  last ; is  there  any  official 
recoi'd  of  complaint  or  punishment  ? — There  is  j some 
of  them  have  been  reported  for  it,  and  therefore  there 
will  be  an  official  record. 

2629.  In  what  book  would  that  record  be  ? — In  the 
report  book.  I can  quote  a case  immediately;  two 
cases,  if  you  allow  me  to  send  for  the  book. 

2630.  I think  it  would  be  advisable.  While  we 
are  waiting  for  it,  I may  ask  you  whether  the  privi- 
lege of  letter  writing  woffid  not  be  curtailed  if  there 
was  an  official  record  of  complaint  and  punishment  ? 
—It  would  be  in  the  case  of  an  official  record  where 
a man  was  punished. 

2631.  Would  it  iu  the  case  of  a complaint  recorded 
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in  the  report  book  in  the  manner  you  have  just  de- 
scribed ?— It  would  be. 

2632.  That  would  curtail  his  privilege  of  letter 
writing  ? — It  would. 

2633.  Would  a verbal  complaint  made  to  you,  but 
not  made  an  entry  in  an  official  book,  be  sufficient 
cause  for  cui’tailing  his  privilege  of  writing  ? — Not  in 
any  case  ; there  must  bo  proof  that  a man  has  been 
idle,  and  therefore  been  punished,  before  he  would  be 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  writing  a letter. 

2634.  Then  if  the  treason-felony  prisonei-s  have  been 
deprived  of  their  privilege  of  writing  letters  in  any 
case  for  refusal  to  work,  the  fact  of  tlieii*  refusing  to 
work  wdll  appear  as  a complaint  and  as  a record  upon 
the  prison  books  ? — It  will. 

2635.  And  if  it  does  not  appeal-  as  such,  it  could 
not  have  curtailed  the  piivilegc  of  letter  writing  ? — 
It  could  not. 

2636.  (Jtlr.  Brodrich.')  Could  a prisoner  be  de- 
prived of  the  ordinary  privilege  of  letter  -writing 
without  being  reduced  to  a lower  class  ? — He  could. 
Supposiug  that  a prisoner  is  in.  the  first  or  special 
class,  the  highest  class,  I will  take  a case  that  has 
occurred  to-day,  that  of  a man  in  the  special  class 
who  has  never  been  reported  during  the  four  years 
he  has  been  here.  He  is  reported  to-day  for  a trifling 
offence,  for  which  I felt  it  my  duty  to  forfeit  the 
special  class.  He  consequently  forfeits  the  privilege 
of  ivi-iting  attached  to  the  special  class. 

2637.  Is  not  the  forfeiture  of  that  privilege  of  letter 
writing  incident  to  the  forfeiture  of  his  class  ? — No, 
forfeiture  of  marks  as  well  as  class. 

2638.  So  that  it  would  be  possible  for  a man  to 
remain  in  the  same  claas  as  before  and  yet  forfeit 
the  privilege  of  letter  writing  ? — Yes,  if  he  forfeited 
42  marks,  which  is  equal  to  seven  days,  he  can  earn 
back  two  of  those  days  by  exemplary  conduct ; but 
he  would  forfeit  the  privilege  of  writing  agaiu  uutil 
he  was  two  months  clear.  It  he  was  only  admonished 
he  would  not  forfeit  the  privilege,  but  if  he  forfeits  a 
single  mark  he  loses  the  privilege  of  writing.  Here, 
my  lord,  is  the  penal  i-ecord  which  accompanies 
prisonei-s  from  prison  to  prison. 

2639.  (^Chairman.)  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
explain  to  the  Commission  the  operation  of  your 
system  of  marks,  tlte  proportion  which  they  bear  and 
the  period  of  remission  which  a man  may  obtain  ? — 
A prisoner’s  sentence  on  reception  is  turned  into 
marks  at  the  rate  of  six  per  diem,  but  by  industrj' 
and  good  conduct  he  may  earn  them  back  at  the  rate 
of  seven  and  eight  pei-  diem  ; so  that  if  bo  earius 
seven  marks  per  diem  he  only  earns  one  eighth  of  his 
sentence  as  remission,  but  if  he  earns  eight  marks  pei- 
diem  by  continuous  good  conduct  and  industiy,  he 
earns,  in  round  numbers,  one  fourth  of  his  sentence. 
Those  marks  have  also  a money  value  as  well.  I will 
explain  now,  my  lord,  that  it  is  not  exactly  one  fourtli 
or  one  eighth,  because  during  the  nine  months  that 
they  are  in  separate  confinement  they  earn  no  remission 
of  their  sentence ; therefore,  taking  a seven  years’ 
man,  it  -would  be  the  fourth  of  six  years  and  tliree 
months  ; if  a four  yeai-a’  man,  it  would  be  the  fourth 
of  three  years  and  three  months.  But  I can  hand 
in  a rotui-n  showing  the  exact  calculation  on  each 
sentence. 

2640.  In  the  case  of  a man  who  has  beeu  sentenced 
originally  to  seven  years’  penal  servitude,  and  who  from 
the  period  of  his  coming  into  this  prison  behaves 
himself  in  accordance  with  the  prison  regulations 
and  earns  eight  marks  a day,  how  soon  would  he  get 
out  of  prison  ? — He  would  get  out  in  five  years  and 
about  six  months,  but  I have  it  calculated  to  the  exact 
day.  The  object  of  the  introduction  of  the  mark 
system  was  this,  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  a prisoner 
by  his  own  good  conduct  and  industry  to  woi-k  out  his 
sentence,  and  gain  the  remission  authorized.  There 
they  all  are  {^exhibiting  a table  of  sentences  and 
Temissio)is),  There  is  the  thi-ee  years’  sentence,  less 
nine  montlis  j he  would  earn  six  months  and  22  days, 
the  maximum  amount  of  remission  on  the  public  works ; 
he  would  have  only  to  do  one  yeoi-  eight  mouths  and 
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eight  days.  A seven  years’  man  would  eai-n  one  year  Hr.  G.  CUfum. 
six  months  and  three  days  on  the  sentence,  so  he  would  — - 
have  only  four  years  eight  months  and  eight  days  to  14  June  1870. 
do  on  the  public  works.  — 

2641.  Does  that  statement  of  marks  apply  to  every 
case  except  those  sentenced  for  life  ? — ^All  except  in 
cases  of  sentence  for  life.  When  at  the  expiration  of 
20  years  I bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  through  the  director  a man's  case,  and  if  I am 
able  to  report  favourably  on  his  industry  and  good 
conduct,  the  Seci-etary  of  State  may  authorize  his 
being  liberated  npou  a ticket-of-leave ; but  if  his 
conduct  has  been  improper  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  take  no  further  notice  till  that  day  next  year, 
when  a similar  report  would  be  sent  up,  and  so  from 
year  to  year  until  be  had  some  proof  of  reformation, 
and  the  liceuse  would  be  granted. 

2642.  Then  the  marks  apply  in  every  case  except 
cases  of  sentence  for  life  ? — They  are  recorded  in  the 
books,  but  they  do  not  count  for  time. 

2643.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  the  marks 
have  a money  value  ? — The  whole  amount  a prisonei- 
cau  earn,  whatever  his  marks  may  be,  is  Si. ; so  many 
marks  represent  so  mauy  pence,  imd  theii- gratuities 
are  calculated  in  that  way  and  shown,  and  a man  is 
furnished  -witli  a card  every  quai-ter,  on  which  he 
can  see  the  number  of  marks  eaj-ned  and  tbe  number 
of  marks  forfeited,  the  class  he  is  in,  and  the  gratuity 
standing  to  his  credit  at  the  eud  of  each  month. 

2644.  How  jnuch  would  be  earned  by  a man  who 
behaves  as  well  as  a prisoner  could,  and  who  has  been 
sentenced  to  seven  years’  peunl  servitude? — 3?.;  but 
if  lie  reaches  the  special  class  I can  recommend  the 
director  that  he  be  granted  an  additional  3/. ; but 
that  exists  only  where  a man  reaches  the  highest 
chissiflcation,  and  goes  to  an  aid  society. 

2645.  Then  the  man  would  receive  that  money  at 
the  end  of  the  period  of  seven  yeai-s,  diminished  by  his 
marks,  when  he  goes  out? — He  does  not  receive  it 
when  lie  goes  ont.  He  elects  where  to  go  ; I give 
him  sufficient  money  to  carry  him  there;  before  the 
expiration  of  three  days  he  must  report  himself  to  the 
chief  coustable  of  the  county,  who  reports  to  me.  I 
then  pay  the  gratuity  at  the  rate  of  ll.  per  month 
uutil  he  has  received  the  whole  of  it,  so  as  to  keep 
him  going  as  it  were  for  three  months.  I send  post- 
office  orders  all  over  the  country. 

2646.  Docs  that  system  exist  in  each  of  the  convict 
prisons  ? — Throughout  the  ivhole  sei-vice,  except 
Millbuuk  and  Pentouville,  from  which  no  prisoners 
arc  discharged. 

2647.  {dfr.  Ve  Vere.)  The  gratuities  are  p.aid 
when  the  prisoners  are  discharged,  or  nearly  so  ? — 

Paid  when  they  ai-e  discharged,  if  the  police  of  the 
district  to  which  they  are  conveyed  report  favourably 
of  them. 

2648.  Are  the  mai-ks  recorded  in  the  case  of  a life 
sentence  ? — They  are. 

2649.  Is  there  any  3-emission  of  the  period  of  im- 
prisonment made  in  the  case  of  a life  sentence  ? — Yes, 
in  many  nstanees  I have  known  life-men  to  be 
discharged  at  tbe  close  of  a period,  fixed  by  the 
Secretaiy  of  State.  It  used  formerly  to  be  12  yeai-a  : 
it  is  now  20.  At  the  expiration  of  12  years,  I have 
knoviTi  life-men  to  be  discharged. 

2650.  Is  that  shortening  of  the  period  of  imprison- 
ment of  prisoners  who  have  been  sentenced  tbi-  life 
founded  in  any  respect  on  tie  marks  that  have  been 
obtained  by  them  ? — Not  on  the  marks,  but  I think 
on  the  man’s  general  conduct  during  the  whole  time 
of  imprisonment ; because  his  remission  is  not  calcu- 
lated by  his  marks,  the  marks  are  only  recorded  to 
show  what  he  has  earned,  and  to  show  his  conduct. 

2651.  Then  i3i  the  case  of  a prisoner  sentenced  for 
life  tbe  marks  bear  no  value  with  regard  to  re- 
mission ? — They  bear  no  value  as  regards  remission. 

2652.  The  marks  can  bear  no  pecuniary  value,  ' 
except  in  cases  where  tbe  period  of  imprisonment  is 
shortened,  because  they  are  not  payable  undl  after 
the  discharge  of  the  prisoner  ? — Yes,  they  would  in 
this  way,  that  supposing  a life^enfence  man  was  a» 
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■VIINTTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION 


Mr.  G.  Clifton,  eaceessively  iiUe  man,  and  it  was  recorded  in  the  mai-k 

or  penal  record  that  from  idleness  he  i-emained  in  the 

14  June  1870.  class,  in  which  the  mai’ks  have  no  money 

value,  he  might  be  discharged  at  tho  end  of  20  years 
without  having  earned  a single  farthing. 

26o3.  1 do  not  think  you  quite  apprehend  my 
meaning.  I will  put  a case.  Supposing  a man  is  a 
life  prisoner — under  a life  sentence,  and  that  dui'ing  all 
that  period  a number  of  marks  have  been  earned  by 
him,  what  value  would  they  have,  either  with  regard 
to  remission,  or  to  tlieir  pecuniary  value  in  the  case 
of  a life  sentence  ? — I see  exactly  what  you  mean, 
and  yet  it  is  veiy  difBcult  to  explain.  It  would  be 
necessary  I think  in  that  case  to  commence  by  .stating 
the  m.aximum  amount  that  can  be  earned  by  a convict. 
Whatever  number  of  marks  he  gets  is  ouly  3/.,  there- 
fore a life-sentence  man  caunot  earn  more  than  tlie 
‘61.  you  may  have  it  represented  that  he  has  earned 
by  his  marks  AOl.  or  50^.,  but  the  Seci-etary  of  State’s 
orders  only  admit,  whatevei’  u man’s  marks  may 
be,  that  he  may  be  paid  3/.;  if  he  is  a good  man 
he  can  earn  his  3/.  in  a five  years'  sentence,  so  as  to 
give  every  man  an  opportunity  of  earning  the  3/.,  but 
he  cannot  earn  more  than  that.  After  that  you  may 
have  it  recorded  here,  but  he  can  only  get  the  61. 

2654.  Let.  ino  ask  you  shortly,  what  use  the  marks 
ai'c  to  a life-sentence  imm  ? — Simply  as  a record  of 
his  conduct  and  to  show  that  he  has  eaimed  the  3/., 
heciinse  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  cannot  earn  the  3/. 
in  a life  sentence  if  his  conduct  is  continuously  bad. 

2655.  Will  you  tell  me  whether  the  treason-felony 
prisoners  have  acquired  any  remission  of  sentence, 
supposing  them  not  to  forfeit  the  marks  which  they 
had  already  obtained  ? — That  would  involve  the 
necessity  of  ray  handing  in  each  of  the  penal  records 
by  which  I could  teU  whether  they  had  earned  any 
gratuity  or  remission.  It  would  depend  on  the  entries 
that  are  made  weekly. 

2656.  I should  like  to  see  the  precise  position  of 
each  person  with  regard  to  money  and  remission  ? — I 
can  give  you  that.  When  a free  pardon  was  received 
for  those  already  liberated  I was  authorized  by  special 
authority  to  give  them  their  maximmu  amount  of 
gratuity  exactly  the  same  ns  if  they  had  earned  it  at 
this  prison. 

2657.  (Zlr.  Lyons.)  Did  those  ti’eason-felony  pri- 
soners who  went  out  get  auy  money  ? — They  got  the 
3/.  and  full  expenses  back  to  their  place. 

2658.  Did  they  all  get  the  3Z.  ? — Every  one  of 
them. 

2659.  All  those  that  were  imder  your  charge  ? 

All.  I gave  the  oi-der  for  their  receiving  the  3/. 

2660.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  May  I ask  you,  are  prisoners 
ever  sent  back  to  separate  coiifiueinent  at  MiLIhaiik  as 
a pmiishmeut  for  persistent  idleness  ? — Not  for  per- 
sistent idlenes.s  j but  they  would-  be,  supposing  that 
that  idleness  and  au  insubordinate  spirit  were  shor\m 
at  the  same  time.  Supposing  a man  should  deter- 
minedly say,  I won’t  work  here  ; I set  you  at  defi- 
auce,”  the  du-ector  has  the  power  either  to  put  that 
man  in  the  penal  oliiss  here  for  nine  months,  exactly  the 
same  os  at  Millbank,  or  he  might  think  it  advan- 
tageous to  get  rid  of  him  here  and  send  him  there. 
But  as  an  ordinary  rule  all  men  now  sentenced  to 
close  confinement  are  located  in  the  prisons  where 
they  commit  the  offence,  each  prison  being  furnished 
with  a penal  class  prison,  which  was  not  the  case 
formerly ; they  were  then  sent  back  to  MinhftT.1-, 

2661.  Have  any  of  the  treason-felony  convicts  been 
told  that  if  such  conduct  as  you  have  described  were 
continued  they  would  be  relegated  back  to  Millbank  ? 
— Never,  I think,  since  a number  of  them  were  re- 
turned there  for  showing  an  insubordinate  spii-it  has 
such  a threat  been  held  out  to  them ; but  the  director 
on  several  occasions  has  cautioned  these  men  that  if 
they  do  not  turn  over  a new  leaf  tliey  would  be 
punished. 

2662.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  Can  the  treason-felony 
prisoners  who  ai-e  not  working  earn  any  remission  of 
their  sentence,  or  any  money  ? — Not  while  they  are 
not  working,  because  they  would  not  he  accredited 


with  then'  six  marks,  and  therefore  would  be  eiimini' 
no  remission.  H a man  gets  only  six  marks  he  is 
earning  no  gratuity. 

2663.  Can  a man  e.'iru  six  marks  without  workin  o'  ? 
— If  be  was  earniug  six  marks  only  he  would  be  le- 
ported,  because  the  six  marks  would  show  that  he 
was  idle,  and  therefore  he  would  be  punished  for  it. 

2664.  But  those  treason-felony  prisoners  are  not 
working  ? — Thehs  has  been  an  exceptional  case. 

2665.  My  question  had  reference  to  them.  My 
question  was  whether  the  treason-felony  prisonera 
who  are  refiising  to  work  are  earning  any  remission 
of  theii’  sentences,  or  auy  money  ? — None  while  they 
are  so.  If  they  worked  faudy  to-morrow,  and  the 
officer  thought  it  desirable  to  give  them  seven  marks 
they  would  earn  remission,  if  on  the  following  day 
they  failed  to  work,  and  six  marks  were  ouly  awarded 
to  them,  they  would  earn  no  remission;  but  the 
instant  that  they  showed  a disposition  to  do  any  work 
the  officei'  would  credit  them  with  more  mai-ks,  and 
then  they  would  earn  remission. 

2666.  Ai-e  they  earning  six  marks  now  when  they 
are  not  working  ? — I can  answer  that  question  on 
reference  to  the  penal  record,  bnt  I cannot  without. 

2667.  Is  it  possible  for  a man  who  does  not  work  to 
earn  six  marks  a day  ? — He  would  be  credited  with 
six  marks  a day  if  he  did  not  do  anything,  bnt  that 
would  show  that  he  had  to  do  the  whole  of  his 
sentence. 

2668.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  May  he  forfeit  by  idleness 
mai-ks  earned  other  days  by  industry ; may  he  forfeit 
by  idleness  to-day  maiks  which  he  earned  by  industry 
yesterday  ? — Of  course  he  might.  I -will  give  an 
instance.  Supposing  a man  is  idle  to-day,  and  reported 
for  idleness,  if  it  is  a fii’st  offence  I deal  leniently 
and  forfeit  mai-ks.  I can  forfeit  42  marks,  any  num- 
ber between  1 and  84 ; 42  represents  a forfeiture  of 
seven  days,  so  that  if  a man  was  idle  and  should  forfeit 
42  marks,  that  is  seven  days  of  his  remission  gone ; 
but  if  afterwards  he  goes  to  work,  turns  over  a new 
leaf  and  is  industi-ious,  he  can  earn  hack  a portion  of 
those  forfeited  marks  ; tlierefore  he  would  actually 
ouly  lose  five  days,  but  he  would  lose  five  days  which 
he  previously  earned  by  steady  labour. 

2669.  {Dr.  Greenhoiv.)  Would  any  other  prisoner 
who  was  not  a treason-felony  couvict,  and  -nvIio  did 
not  -work,  lose  his  marks  for  not  doing  so  ? — He  would, 
and  be  severely  punished, 

2670.  Then  in  that  respect  they  are  treated  with 
exceptional  indulgence  ? — In  that  j'espect  they  ni-e 
treated  entmely  exceptionally. 

2671.  {Ckairmati^  With  regard  to  prisoners  gene- 
rally, how  is  this  system  of  marks,  and  the  benefits 
they  may  obtain  by  industry,  made  knorvn  to  them  ? 
— The  officer,  my  lord,  has  a book  in  which  he  enters 
the  name  of  every  prisoner  in  his  party.  Tliat  book 
is  ruled  with  six  columns  for  the  six  days  of  the  week, 
and  Rt  the  close  of  every  day  he  fills  in  tho  marks 
opposite  the  man’s  name  that  he  thinks  he  has  been 
desei'ving  of.  If  he  is  not  a skiUed  man  who  has 
come  here,  and  never  done  a day’s  work  before,  we 
will  say  a gentleman,  still  if  the  officer-  sees  that  he 
shows  a desire  to  do  all  in  his  power  he  would  award 
him  eight  marks  although  ho  did  but  little  work.  Tt 
is  not  dependent  on  the  quantity  of  work  they  do,  bnt 
on  the  disposition  to  work  that  tliey  show,  because 
many  of  them  are  sti-aogers  to  work.  This  is  au 
account,  my  lord,  {exhibits  a document]  for  each  day ; 
at  the  end  of  each  week  it  is  totalled  up  by  the  officer ; 
his  boob  is  sent  to  my  office  j it  is  submitted  to  the 
deputy-governor,  who  examines  it  to  see  that  the 
officers  exercise  no  favouritism  in  a'warding  those 
marks,  as  he  is  constantly  on  the  spot.  Once  it  is 
initialed  by  the  deputy-governor  the  marks  are  entered 
into  every  prisoner’s  penal  record;  and  hei-e  is  one  of 
them,  showiirg  the  number  that  the  prisoner  has  earned 
throughout  his-  career  every  week. 

2672.  My  question  is,  how  far  and  in  what  way  is 
the  prisoner  informed  of  the  natui-e  of  the  ^stem  ? — 

has  a card  han^ng  up  -in  Ms  cell  which  is  made 
up  every  quftrter,  showing  the  number  of  marks  he 
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has  earned  and  forfeited,  the  amount  of  gratuity  he 
has  earned. 

2673.  Is  it  fully  explained  to  him  on  admission  ? — 
It  is  fully  explained  to  him  on  admission. 

2674.  By  you  or  hy  the  deputy-governor  ? — The 
rules  in  which  the  mark  system  is  mentioned  ai'e  rend 
b)"  the  deputy-governor. 

2675.  This  is  totted  up  every  week  ? — The  books 
are  totalled  up  every  week. 

2676.  Then  there  is  a sort  of  debit  and  credit 
account  entered  in  the  ease  of  each  prisoner  ? — Every 
prisoner ; and  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  whole  duties  connected  with  the  governor’s  posi- 
tion, because  I am  not  borne  Jiai'mlcss  if  I keep  n man 
over  his  time,  and  liis  liberation  depends  upon  a 
correct  calculation  of  the  marks  earned  to  show  when 


he  becomes  due  to  be  recommended  to  the  Secretary  Mr.  G.  CUju>\t, 
of  State.  On  the  last  day  of  this  month  n form  will  ~— 
be  drawn  up  in  which  the  names  of  all  men  due  to  -Tune  ls7o. 
be  discharged  iu  August  will  be  submitted  to  the  — — — 

Secretary  of  State.  In  that  is  a record  of  the  man’s 
class,  the  marks  he  has  forfeited,  his  pnnishment,  and 
all  particular.s.  It  then  rests  with  Uie  Secretaiy  of 
Stato  to  issue  a warrant  for  his  licence.  Sometimes 
it  will  come  down  with  an  order  for  Iiis  name  to  be 
withdraw'!!,  luid  submitted  again  tliis  day  three  months. 

Then  I get  down  the  licence  signed  by  the  SecreLmy 
of  State,  and  as  eacli  man  earns  his  mai’ks,  lie  is 
discharged  on  licence. 

2677.  {ISIr.  Dc  Vere.)  The  licence  is  what  is 
called  a “ ticket  of  leave  ?” — A ticket  of  leave.  Would 
you  let  my  mark  clerk  explain  the  mai’k  system  ? 

2678.  (Chairman.)  Tea. 


The  ■witness  did  not  withdi-aw. 


SAtroEL  Henuy  Roberts  examined. 


S.  H.  Roberts, 


2679.  (C/tairma?i.)  What  office  do  you  hold  ? — First 
class  clerk,  my  lord. 

2680.  In  this  prison  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

2681.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Commission  -what  is 
the  result  of  the  system  of  marks  as  applied  to  the 
treason-felony  convicts  ? — Yes,  my  lord.  By  this 
system  they  can  gain  by  good  conduct  and  willing 
industry  a remission  of  one  fourth  of  their  sentences 
on  public  works. 

2682.  You  will  take  man  by  man  and  tell  il«? — The 
rules  laid  dow’n  apply  to  all  alike. 

2683.  Take  George  Brown  : what  is  his  position  ? 
— He  is  now  iu  the  second  class.  Tlie  total  number 
of  marks  representing  his  sentence  is  20,250 : that 
represents  a lOyeoi's’  sentence.  Towards  that  numbci' 
he  Las  earned  up  to  the  29th  May  1870  6,248  marks, 
my  lord. 

2684.  What  does  that  represent  in  money  ? — His 
total  gi-atuity  for  that  number  of  marks  amounts  to 
1/.  3,«.  lllrf. 


2685.  Does  that  stand  to  his  credit  ? — Yes,  niy 
lord. 

2686.  (Dr.  Dyons.)  What  does  tliat  represent  in 
time  ? — 1,041  days  at  six  marks  per  day.  The  rule  is 
that  no  man  is  credited  with  a gi-atuity  after  he  has 
eui'ued  3^. 

2687.  But  in  point  of  time  what  amount  of  remis- 
sion does  that  represent  ?— 6,248  marks  ; that  is  the 
number  of  maiks  this  man  has  earned  up  to  the  end 
of  May  j at  six  marks  a day  it  ainounts  to  1,041  days, 
and  hy  eai-ning  eight  marks  a day  it  -would  only  take 
him  781  days  j the  difference  between  1,041  days 
and  781  days  is  260  days. 

2688.  (Chairman.)  Then  ho  has  earned  260  days  ? 
— No,  my  lord  : this  man  has  not  always  been  earning 
eight  mai'ks  a day. 

2689.  (Dr.  Dyons.)  Can  yon  not  turn  the  6,248 
marks  that  he  has  eaimed  into  the  amount  of  remission 
of  rime  that  ha  has  earned  ? — Yes.  He  has  gained  a 
remission  of  117  clays  towards  his  sentence. 


The  witness  withdi'ew. 


Mr.  George  CitFioN 

2690.  (Witness.)  Up  to  the  latest  time  he  has 
earned  eight  marks  a day. 

2691.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  1 will  only  ask  the  governor 
whether,  in  view  of  this  statement,  he  lias  or  has  not 
struck  off  from  the  marks  that  any  of  the  treason  ■ 
felony  prisoners  Ila^•e  earned  up  to  the  present  time, 
any  number  of  maiks  as  a punishment  for  not  having 
worked  ?— Oh,  a considerable  number.  McCafPerty  up 
to  this  time  has  lost  978  marks  for  misconduct. 

2692.  (Mr.  Brodrivh.)  Has  any  forfeiture  of  marks 
on  the  gi'ound  of  idleness  taken  place  during  the 
present  year? — In  two  cases:  in  the  case  of  MeCafferty, 
McCaflerty  during  the  present  year  has  forfeited  84 
marks  for  idleness,  that  is  14  days. 

2693.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  bincie  the  1st  of  January  ? — 
84  marks  since  the  1st  January.  I wish  to  hand 
in  this  extract  about  MeCafferty ; — “ Warder  Barnett 
“ reports  this  prisoner  for  playing  in  the  stone 
“ shed  with  another  prisoner  with  bits  of  -wood  at 
“ a game  resembling  hockey,  and  announcing  his 
“ intention  to  continue  it  even  outside  : date  3d 
“ June,  1870.  Statement  of  convict;  ‘It  is  cor- 
“ rect  5 I have  no  defence  | I do  it  ‘ for  exercise  ; 

“ I see  no  hai-m  in  it ; I will  continue.’  Reduced 
“ from  second  to  third  class,  marks  720 ; addi- 
“ tional  punishment,  3 days  penal  diet;  forfeited  for 
“ remission  84  marks  ; marks  previously  forfeited  894. 

“ The  prisoner  on  hearing  the  sentence  said,  ‘ Re- 
“ ‘member,  you  will  have  trouble  with  the  ■whole 
“ ‘ party.  ’ ” And  also  about  Michael  Sheehy:  “Warder 
“ Barnett  reports  this  prisoner  for  playing  in  the 
“ stone  shed  with  the  preceding  prisoner  at  some 
“ game,  and  refusing  to  desist.  Statement : ‘ I had 
“ ‘ intended  not  to  go  on  aftei'  being  cautioned,  but  as 
“ ‘yon  have  had  me  reported  I Avili  do  so  again.’ 

“ Reduced  from  third  class  to  probation.  Period 


’s  examination  resumed. 

“ calculated  in  marks  480;  forfeited  for  remission, 
“ marks  43;  forfeited  previously  494”  (Bands  in  the 
extract.)  If  that  had  been  an  ordinaiy  prisoner  he 
would  have  got  three  days  bread  and  water,  but  I told 
Captain  Salter  that  I thought  he  would  use  a wise 
discretion  if  he  only  awarded  a day  or  two  peual  class 
diet  instead  of  bread  and  water ; and  sitice  tlien  I 
believe  both  the  prisoners  have  expressed  their  regret 
at  having  so  needlessly  set  him  at  defiance,  and  that 
the  puniriiinent  they  got  was  perfectly  jizst. 

2694.  (Dr.  Green/iow.)  In  point  of  fact  the  treason- 
felony  prisoners  have  not  lost  marks  for  idleness,  but 
for  idleness  combined  with  insubordination  ? — ^Idleness 
combined  -with  an  insubordinate  spirit. 

2695.  Had  they  not  shown  an  insubordinate  spirit 
they  would  not  hare  lost  their  marks  ? — Certainly 
not.  In  this  instance,  when  the  officer  saw  that  they 
were  setting  such  a bad  example  by  playing  hockey, 
had  they  desisted  the  officer  ■would  have  reported  the 
fact  verbally  to  me,  and  I shoi'dd  have  made  it  a point 
to  have  seen  the  two  prisoners,  to  have  pointed  out  to 
them  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct,  and  told  them 
that  a repetition  of  it  would  have  met  -with  severe 
punishment ; but  instead  of  that  they  most  distinctly 
told  the  officer,  iu  the  hearing  of  the  others,  that  in 
spite  of  him  they  would  go  on,  and  they  persisted  in 
going  on  ; and  it  was  simply  to  prevent  anythiug  like  a 
scene  on  the  public  works  that  those  men  were  not 
immediately  handcuffed  and  sent  in  as  ordinaiy  pri- 
soners would  have  been  ; I do  not  feel  myself  justified 
iu  adopting  such  a course;  I do  not  know  what  might 
be  the  result  of  such  a matter. 

2696.  Then  during  the  present'  year  no  treason- 
felony  prisoner  has  lost  marks  for  idleness  akme  ?*-I 
can  answer  that  in  one  instori  .(JSe/h-s  to  a book.) 
Luby  has  never  had  a tool-’in -his  handaince^iis-lst 

K 2 


Mr.  G.  Cbfion. 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE  T.VXEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION 


Mr.  G.  CKfiort. 
14  Jnnc  1870. 


January.  O’Lonry  has  not  been  reported  since 
1868. 

2697.  Does  that  mean  that  he  has  done  his  •ivork 
since  1868  ? — I think  by  a return  I handed  in  yester- 
day you  win  SCO  that  individuals  amongst  them  have 
occasionally  done  a little  ivork.  Shea  has  not  been 
reported  this  year.  Edwni-d  St.  Chair  lias  not  been  i-e- 
ported  this  year.  Williniu  Mackuy  has  not  been  reported 
this  year.  Patrick  Walsh  has  not  been  repoi-te<l  since 
1868.  Mohnn  has  not  been  reported  this  year.  Patrick 
Doran  has  not  been  reported  this  year.  McCnfierty 
you  have  already  heard  of,  Brown  I do  not  think  has 
ever  been  rojiortcd,  for  he  has  been  a civil  and  a veiy 
quiet  man. 

2698.  And  yet  many  of  those  men  who  have  not 
been  reported  have  been  idle,  and  had  they  been 
other  convicts  than  treason-ielony  convicts  they 
would  have  been  punished  ? — Severely  punished. 

2699.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  With  reference  to  a ques- 
tion I asked  you  before,  you  will  now  be  able  to 
answer.  Taking  into  consideration  that  there  have 
been  no  reports  iigainat  those  men  since  the  1st  of 
January  for  idleness,  can  they  be  deprived  for  idie- 

Tlie  witness  di< 


ness  of  their  privilege  of  letter  ■wilting  ? — Only  those 
that  have  been  reported  and  punished  would  have 
been  curtailed  of  letrcm,  unless  they  were  in  pro- 
bation class.  It  all  depends  on  their  class.  If  they 
are  iu  probation  class  they  arc  not  entitled  to  write  at 
all  except  the  reception  letter.  In  the  case  of  this 
Mohan,  I .see  that  he  has  been  reduced  to  third  class, 
and  by  this  return  I see  that  he  has  never  been 
awarded  more  than  six  mnrk.s  a day,  and  therefore  is 
earning  no  remi.s.sion  towards  his  sentence,  and  no 
gratuity,  and  should,  as  an  ordinary  prisoner,  have 
been  reported,  which  he  has  not  been.  But  I should 
not  have  stopped  his  letter  wilting  a.s  he  is  in  third 
class. 

2700.  Then  if  he  lias  been  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  writing  letters  it  is  not  iu  consequence 
of  idleness  on  tbe  works  ? — It  is  not.  Brown  has 
not  been  reported  since  1868,  and  I see  that,  uo  to  a 
certain  time,  he  has  been  working. 

2701.  Up  to  what  time  ?— Up  to  the  second  week 
in  September.  During  October  he  did  nothing ; 
during  December  lie  did  nothing  j during  January  he 
did  nothing,  and  in  March  he  did  nothing  ; but  he  has 
been  a veiy  quiet  man. 

not  withdraw. 


S.  M.  RobtrU, 


Samuel  Henry  Eobekts  recalled. 


2702.  {Cliairinan.')  Are  you  prepai-ed  to  teU  us 
■what  the  value  of  the  marks  are  pecuniarily  ? — Yes,  my 
lord.  In  the  probation  class  they  are  of  no  value. 
The  next  class  to  the  jirobation  is  third  class  ; a 
prisoner  in  that  class  can  earn  1 2s.  Od. 


2703.  In  what  time  ? — In  12  months.  In  the 
second  class  they  can  earn  18s.,  they  are  12  months  iu 
that  class  as  wcH,  my  lord  ; and  in  the  first  class  they 
can  earn  30#.  more,  and  their  gratuity  then  censes. 


The  witness  remained. 


Mr.  a.  Clifton. 


Mr.  Clifton’s  examination  resinned. 

2707.  What  sums  were  in  each  case  given  ? — 3/. 


2704.  (ClMirman.)  Then  that  leads  me,  Mr.  Clifton, 
to  ask  you  to  answer  this  question,  as  I understood  it, 
no  person  can  eai^n  more  thim  3Z.  as  a gratuity  ? — 
None  more  than.  31.,  my  lord. 

2705.  Certain  treason-felony  convicts  have  been 
pardoned  by  the  Queen  ? — By  the  Queen. 

2706.  Upon  their  passing  out  from  this  prison  did 
they  receive  any  gratuity,  tliough  they  had  not  earned 
it,  as  oilier  prisoners  might  have  done  ? — They  did, 
my  lord. 


2708.  You  think  31.  was  given  to  each  man  ? — I do, 
my  lord ; at  all  events  I can  produce  the  authority  for 
wliatever  was  giveu. 

2709.  Was  it  by  direction  of  the  Secretaiy  of  State  ? 
— It  did  not  come  to  me  from  tlie  Seci-etary  of  State, 
but  from  the  directors  of  convict  prisons. 


2710.  It  came  to  you  ns  a direction  from  the 
du-ectors  of  convict  prisons  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

The  witness  remained. 


S.  H.  Roberts. 


Samuet.  Henry  Eobei 

2711.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  We  have  the  equivalent  of  the 
6,248  marks  in  money  ; we  wish  to  have  the  equi- 
valent of  it  in  time  ? — The  rcmis.sion  that  this  man 
Brown  has  obtained  is  117  days  towards  his  sentence. 

2712.  Has  he  been  absolutely  ordered  that? He 

The  witne 


s’  examination  resumed. 

has  absolutely  gained  117  days  remission  up  to  the 
29th  May. 

2713.  Allowing  for  deduction  of  all  kinds,  that  is 
the  absolute  amount  of  remission  that  he  is  entitled 
to? — Yes,  sir. 
i -withdrew. 


jlfr.  G.  Clifton. 


Jlr.  George  Clifton’s  examination  resumed. 


2714.  (J/r.  Le  Vere.)  With  regard  to  the  political 
prisoners  who  -were  pardoned  you  said  that  some 
money  was  given  to  them,  was  that  to  take  them 
home  ? — Yes,  rii’. 

2715.  Is  that  the  usual  course  in  prisons  when  men 
are  pardoned  ? — It  is  not,  because  when  an  ordinary 
prisoner  is  dischai-ged  his  travelling  expenses  are 
paid  to  the  place  he  goes  to,  the  place  of  conviction, 
and  maintenance  money,  o#.,  is  allowed  him  to  obtain 
refreshment,  and  then  his  gi-atuity  is  paid  to  him  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  and  it  holds  good  that  supposing 
a convict  has  any  money  in  his  possession  when  he 
was  apprehended,  15/.  or  16/.,  it  is  placed  to  his 
credit.  When  he  is  discharged  ou  licence  he  cannot 
receive  that  15/.  or  16/.  in  a lump,  but  in  instalments 
of  1/.  a month,  paid  by  myself,  unless  of  course  a 
special  authority  may  override  that. 

2716.  Was  the  amount  of  expenses  that  was  given 
to  those  ti-eason-felony  prisoner  when  they  were 
discharged  the  same  as  that  given  to  ordinaiy  pri- 
soners when  they  are  discharged  ? — No,  it  was  awre 
liberal.  I had  a carle  blanche  to  exercise  my  discre- 


tion, I can  hand  in  to  the  Commission  a return 
showing  the  actual  amount  that  was  given  in  each 
case. 

2717.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  I believe  that  no  prisoner  is 
allowed  to  touch  any  of  his  earnings  dmiug  the  time 
he  is  in  prison? — Just  so;  it  is  simply  a nominal 
amount.  If  a prisoner  dies  after  earning  the  3/.  and 
3/.  for  extra  good  conduct,  the  wife  or  any  relative 
has  no  claim  to  that  sum.  It  is  a nominal  amount, 
so  that  if  they  applied  to  me  I should  refer  them  to 
the  directors  of  convict  prisons,  who  would  refer  them 
to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

271 8.  ( Chairman.)  You  have  asked  the  Commission 
whether,  in  consequence  of  the  answer  given  by  9 out 
of  the  11  ti’eason-felony  convicts  in  this  prison  to  the 
Commissioners  this  day,  it  would  be  proper  to  allow 
them  to  return  to  out-door  employment.  We  requested 
you  then  to  ascertain  from  them  whether  they  wished 
to  go  out,  telling  them  at  the  same  time  that  if  they 
did  wish  to  go  out  it  would  be  considered  a final  ex- 
pression of  the  determination  on  their  part  to  decline 
to  come  to  us.  Have  you  seen  them  ? — I have  seen 
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each  of  those  uine,  my  lord.  I have  seen  the  11, 
because  I went  to  the  other  two  also.  I went  to  say 
that  tlie  Commissioners  would  be  ready  to  hear  them 
up  to  4 o’clock  to-morrow,  but  if  they  elected  to  go 
out  now  it  would  be  taken  as  a final  expression  of  their 
determination  to  decline.  They  all  distinctly  stated 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  make  any  statement  to  the 
Commissioners ; and  Shea  added  that  he  wanted  to  go 
out  with  the  rest  of  his  party,  but  as  regards  work  lie 
liad  not  ^vorked,  and  he  had  no  notion  of  working,  that  I 
could  not  ever  make  him  work  ; and  Mohan  expressed 
his  regret  that  he  had  said  Jinything  to  the  Com- 
mission at  all.  O’Leary,  after  I had  seen  him,  asked 
the  warder  to  let  me  see  him  again,  and  wanted  to 
tell  me  the  evidence  he  had  given  before  the  Com- 
mission. I said  I did  not  want  to  hear  one  word. 


He  pres^d  me  and  said,  that  if  I did  not  hear  it  from  Mr.  G.  Cliflon. 
his  own  lips  I could  ask  the  Commission.  I declined  

to  hear  it  from  him  or  to  ask  the  Commission,  as  it  was  June  1870 

confidential.  

2719,  Then  we  shall  take  it  that  we  have  no  more 

questions  to  put  on  this  part  of  the  case? I put  in 

two  returns,  my  lord,  the  “dietary  table,”  and  the 
“conditions  of  contracts  for  provisions.”  The  other 
my  lord,  is  the  “list  of  the  bedding,”  in  which  I 
enumerate  the  articles  issued  to  each  of  the  treason- 
felony  prisoners. 

2720.  These  articles  being  the  same  as  those  issued 
to  other  prisoners  ? — Yes  ; and  the  “ list  of  clothing  ” 
issued  to  each  convict  here  in  summer  and  winter,  my 
lord. 


Tlie  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  Edgah  Ssaw  Blaker  examined. 


2721.  (^Chairman.)  You  are  the  medical  officer  of 
this  prison  ? — Yes. 

2722.  {Dr.  Greenhow.')  are  your  medical 

qualifications  ? — Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Suigeons,  Licentiate  of  the  Edinburgh  College  of 
Physicians,  and  L.M. 

2723.  {Chairman.)  How  long  have  you  been  medi- 
cal ofiicer  of  this  prison  ? — Aliout  four  years  and  a 
quarter. 

2724.  Have  you  during  that  time  received  from  any 
of  the  treason-felony  convicts  applications  for  medical 
assistance  ? — Yes ; I have  on  several  occasions. 

2725.  Fi’om  whom  can  you  say  ? — From,  I think, 
nearly  all  I may  say  at  some  time  or  other. 

2726.  Have  any  of  these  been  cases  of  affections  of 
a serious  character  ? — One  certainly  was  of  a serious 
chai-acter — tliat  of  Patrick  Barry. 

2727.  He  is  uo  longer  here.  Confine  your  atten- 
tion to  tlie  1 1 treason-felony  prisoners  who  are  now 
here  ? — Thei'S  has  been  no  case  of  serious  injury  to 
health. 

2728.  Have  they  ever  complained  to  you  of  the 
diet  ? — I think  one  man  has  complained  to  me  that  he 
could  not  take  his  soup. 

2729.  Has  anyone  ever  complained  to  you  of  the 
bread  ? — I do  not  recollect  anyone  ever  having  com- 
plained of  the  bread.  Really  so  long  a time  has  elapsed 
now  that  I would  not  bo  quite  positive  about  such  a 
matter  as  that,  but  I do  not  recollect  it. 

2730.  But  in  any  case  in  which  they  have  applied 
to  you  for  assistance  they  have  received  it  ? — Always, 
yes. 

2731.  Have  you  received  from  them  any  other 
coinplmnts  on  any  ground  as  to  their  position  and 
treatment  here  ? — I think  neaidy  the  whole  tenor  of 
their  remarks  would  imply  that  they  did  not  like  their 
treatment  hwe. 

2732.  Have  there  been  any  remarks  which  led  you 
to  doubt  as  regards  their  health  ? — T am  sure  they 
received  every  attention  as  to  health. 

2733.  Or  as  to  the  notoe  of  their  employment  ? — 
Whether  it  was  injurious  to  health? 

2734.  Yes  ? — I am  certain  that  it  was  not. 

2735.  Such  employment  as  they  were  put  to  would 
not  bo  injurious  to  health  ? — Certainly  not. 

2736.  I hold  in  my  baud  the  medical  officer’s  report, 
dated  Poitland  Prison,  January  1870.  That  repoit, 
I presume,  bears  yom*  name,  and  is  prepared  by  you  ? 
— It  is. 

2737.  Is  it  the  practice  to  make  on  annual  statement 
to  that  effect  ? — It  is,  my  lord. 

2738.  Without  going  into  details  on  it,  am  I coiTect 
in  saying  that  the  average  daily  number  of  sick  in 
prismi  has  been  62  • 5 ? — I believe  that  was  it.  {Loohs 
at  the  document.)  Yes,  tliat  was  the  total. 

2739.  That  has  been  the  average? — The  total 
average. 

2740.  The  total  average  for  the  year  ? — For  the 
year. 

2741.  The  numbers  being,  as  we  have  leai'ned  from 
other  sources,  rather  more  than  1,500  ? — Yes. 


2742.  What  appears  to  be  tbc  rate  of  mortality  per 
1,000  ill  this  prison  ? — The  rate  of  mortality  has  been 
about  1 per  cent.,  or  a little  above  if. 

2743.  The  number  of  persons  who  have  died  here 
during  the  year  has  been  16  ? — Yes  ; but  that  includes 
some  fatal  accidents. 

2744.  It  includes  three  fatal  accidents,  I believe  ? — 
It  includes  two  or  three,  I know. 

2745.  So  that,  independently  of  those  accident.^,  12 
or  13  would  represent  the  number  of  deaths? — It 
would,  from  dUease. 

2746.  {Mr.  Brodrich.)  Is  there  anything  in  the 
diet  or  discipline  of  this  prison,  so  far  as  regards 
the  ordinaiy  convicts,  wliich  in  your  opinion  is  cal- 
culated to  be  permanently  injurious  to  health? — 
Well,  that  is  such  an  enormous  question  j it  requires 
so  many  details  to  answer  it  at  once,  because  so  much 
depends  on  the  state  of  a man’s  health  when  he  comes 
iu.  For  instance,  one  man  coming  in  here  with  a 
robust  constitution,  and  another  man  coming  iu  with 
an  impaired  constitution  from  his  previous  life,  come 
here  in  very  different  positions.  Therefore,  if  I am 
answering  for  the  whole  body,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
reply  to  the  question. 

2747.  Let  me  arrive  at  it  in  another  way.  Are  you 
able  to  state  whether  con^icts,  speaking  generally, 
me  more  frequently  in  your  hands  during  the  first  or 
during  the  last  year  of  their  confinement ; whether 
they  enjoy  better  health  during  the  first  or  during  the 
last  year? — Well,  I should  think,  ns  a rule,  during 
the  last  year  they  have  better  health  perhaps  ; but 
that  really  is  such  an  iutricate  matter  that  it  would 
require  a great  deal  of  minute  going  into  to  arrive 
at  any  very  correct  observation  with  regard  to  it. 
Men  certaiuly  when  they  fiist  come  here  lose  weight 
as  a rule. 

2748.  Do  they  regain  it  to  an  equal  extent? — Not 
to  an  equal  extent. 

2749.  Is  the  permanent  loss,  on  the  average,  a very 
serious  loss  ? — No,  I do  not  think  it  is  veiy  serious. 

2750.  And  do  they  seem  well  able  to  perform 
work  during  the  latter  period  of  their  confinement  ? — 
Those  of  good  constitution  do.  I caunot  in  my  own 
mind  dissever  the  constitutions  of  men  in  treating 
our  prisoners  as  a body,  because  you  have  such  a 
diffei-eiit  basis  to  stand  upon.  You  are  working  in 
one  case  on  a man  in  good  health,  on  the  other  on  a 
man  with  impaired  constitution  to  begin  with,  and 
you  would  expect  the  difference  to  be  much  greater  in 
one  than  the  other. 

•'  2751.  Speaking  of  the  11  treason-felony  convicts 
now  in  tins  prison,  are  you  able  to  state  generally 
whether  they  are  now  in  as  good  a state  of  health  as 
they  were  when  they  entered  the  prison  ? — I should 
say  with  one  exception  they  are. 

2752.  What  is  that  exception?  — I might  say 
Mackay  is  not  in  as  good  health  as  when  he  came 
here. 

2753.  I think  McCafferiy  is  at  this  momen  in  the 
infirmary? — He  is. 

K 8 


Mr. 

E.  S.  Blaker. 
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Mr.  2754.  Is  his  health  the  same? — His  general  health 

£,  S.  Maker,  js  very  good ; he  suffers  from  nervous  complaints. 

2755.  Now,  in  matters  of  health,  have  you  the 

14  Jnae  1870.  power  of  recommending  what  yon  consider 

desirable? — Yes. 

2756.  And  are  your  recommendations  always  acted 
upon  ? — Ahnost  always  j I might  say  always.  I sup- 
pose you  ax-e  now  referring  to  the  general  body  of 
convicts  ? 

2757.  I was  refemng  then  to  the  general  body. 
Can  you  state  generally  that  your  recommendation  is 
always  acted  upon  ? — Yes,  it  is  almost  invariably  acted 
upon. 

2758.  Have  you  ever  recommended  anything  in  the 
ease  of  those  11  treason-felony  convicts  ? — Yes,  I 
recommended  an  extra  bread  supper. 

2759.  And  was  it  granted  7 — It  was. 

2760.  Have  you  ever  recommended  anything  in 
their  favom  for  the  benefit  of  their  health  which  has 
not  been  granted  ? — Eveiything  has  been  gi’anted. 

2761.  What  is  the  practice  with  regaa'd  to  medical 
inspection  when  a prisoner  is  first  received  ?-—They 
first  enter  the  prison,  .and  then  are  immediately  taken 
to  the  bath-room  ; there  they  liave  ii  bath  each,  and 
they  are  after  that  marched  down  to  the  hospital, 
where  thej-  are  put  in  a room  on  one  side  of  the 
passage,  and  then  each  take  off  their  own  things 
singly  in  the  passage,  and  come  into  the  office  opposite, 
and  there  they  are  examined  privately. 

2762.  Are  they  stripped  naked  ? — Yes,  when  they 
come  into  the  room  they  are. 

2763.  Are  they  stripped  before  they  come  into  the 
room  ? — Are  you  speaking  of  those  ll'men  ? 

2764.  Perhaps  we  had  better  first  .•^pe.ak  generally 
of  tbe  tisual  practice  ? — The  usual  practice  now  i.s  that 
a mau  does  not  take  off  his  shirt  in  the  presence  ot 
other  meu.  He  comes  into  the  room  and  takes  off  his 
shirt,  and  therefore  he  is  not  seen  naked  by  the  others. 
That  is  not  the  practice  that  always  has  been  acted 
upon. 

2763.  tso  we  have  understood.  As  regai'ds  those 
1 1 men,  ere  you  able  to  state  from  recollection  whether 
any  of  them  were  stripped  naked  in  the  presence  of 
others  7 — They  might  have  taken  off  their  things  iu 
the  presence  of  others.  During  that  time  we  were 
not  so  particular  about  it  iu  that  way. 

2766.  Do  you  recollect  in  any  case  of  any  of  those 
treason-felony  prisoners  this  t^ing  place  : that  on 
some  one  or  more  of  them  attempting  to  make  a 
remark  about  their  health,  yon,  in  the  most  insolent 
tone  (I  am  reading  a statement  made)  told  them  to 
hold  their  tongue,  that  no  one  was  speaking  to  them, 
and  not  to  attempt  to  speak  until  they  were  spoken 
to? — No,  I never  made  use  of  .any  such  expression. 

2767.  You  feel  quite  sure  tliat  3'ou  never  made  use 
of  any  such  expression  ? — I am  perfectly  certain  of  it. 

2768.  Do  you  remember  Mulcahy  being  here  ? — I 
recollect  him  by  name.  I do  uot  recollect  actually 
much  about  him  now. 

2769.  Do  you  recollect  this  incident:  thatMulcahy 
had  ocooKon  to  see  you,  that  you  asked  Mm  in  the 
rudest  possible  tone  what  was  the  matter  with  him, 
and- that  on  Mulcahy  replying,  you  turned  on  him  and 
said,  " You  fellows ; yon  Fenians  think  that  a doctor 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  attend  to  you  ?”  Have  you 
any  recollection  of  that  oocuiTing  ? — I never  said  it. 

2770.  You  distinctly  state  that  you  never  said  that? 
— Ido.  T do  not  believe  that  I am  referred  to  even  for 
having  said  it.  I believe  that  it  refers  to  the  assistant- 
surgeon.  I believe  that  that  really  referred  to  the 
man  who  was  here  as  assistant-surgeon.  Dr.  Basan, 
at  that  time. 

2771.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Is  he  here  still? — No,  he  has 
left  the  prison. 

2772.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  Would  Dr.  Basan  have 
used  such  language,  think  you  ?— He  was  rather  sMu-p 
sometimes,. but  I do  not  think  he  would  use  such 
language. 

2773.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Was  he  medical  officer  here 
then  ? — He  was  assistant-surgeon  and  I was  medical 
officer. 


2774.  You  are  in  a position  to  state  that  you  never 
used  such  an  expression  ? — Certainly. 

2775.  On  that  or  on  any  other  occasion  ? — On  that 
or  on  any  other  occasion. 

2776.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Have  you  ever  fonnd  that  a 
prisoner  had  any  difficulty  in  bringing  his  case  under 
your  notice  ? — None  whatever,  a rule  these  men 
used  first  to  be  seen  by  the  assistant-surgeon  ; hut 

lately,  within  the  last — it  is  about  12  months  now ^I 

have  seen  them  individually  myself.  Tlie  ordinaiy 
practice  of  the  prison  is,  if  a mau  wishes  to  see  the 
doctor  he  puts  his  name  down  in  the  morning,  and  he 
sees  the  assistant-surgeon  at  12  o’clock  in  the  day  ; if 
the  assistant-surgeon  considers  his  case  one  that 
requires  treatment  in  the  hospital  he  is  admitted  into 
hospital,  and  he  then  comes  under  my  care,  my  imme- 
diate care ; but  if  tlie  ailments  are  slight  he  treats 
them  in  the  way  of  casual  sick. 

2777.  Has  any  man  who  has  come  under  your  cai-e 
complained  to  you  that  he  had  found  a difficulty  in 
bringing  hi.s  case  under  your  supervision  ? — I believe 
they  used  to  prefer  seeing  me  to  seeing  the  assistant- 
siu-geon,  but  I have  never  heard  them  express  any 
difficulty ; but  I have  often  heard  them  saying  that 
they  did  not  like  to  see  him. 

_ 2778.  Did  they  ever  complain  that  they  found  a 
difficulty  in  obtaining  medical  assistance,  either  from 
3'ou  01-  the  assistaut-surgeon  ?— No  ,•  they  may  have 
expi-essed  themselves  once  or  twice  dissatisfied  -with 
the  assistant-surgeon,  hut  uot  for  any  neglect  of 
treatment. 

2779.  They  never  expressed  dissatisfaction  to  you 
or  spoke  of  having  found  it  difficult  to  get  medical 
advice  ? — No. 

2780.  Does  the  labour  on  the  public  works'  appeal- 
to  you  to  have  a different  effect  upon  men  of  education 
and  sedentary  habits  to  what  it  does  on  the  labouring 
class? — I think,  speaking  as  a body,  it  does.  It  tells 
more  on  them  th.an  on  the  ordinaiy  labourer  ; it  must 
do. 

2781.  Could  yon  say  whether  the  number  of  those 
men  whose  health  has  broken  down  under  labour  was 
larger  in  the  educated  class  or  in  the  labouring  class? 
— I think  probably  a larger  number  in  the  educated 
class,  hecau.se  their  prison  life  would  tell  more  on  them; 
they  have  not  been  u.sed  to  the  amount  of  physical 
exertion  ; they  have  never  been  trained  to  it,  and  it  is 
new  to  them. 

2782.  Does  the  some  observation  apply  to  the 
in-door  occupation,  such  as  cooking,  washing,  tailor- 
ing ? — Not  so  much.  No,  certainly,  not  so  much; 

2783.  Does  it  iu  0113'  degree  ? — Very  slightly, 
because  any  man  enn  almost  turn  to  a tailor.  * 

2784.  Is  ophthalmia  prevalent  in  the  prison  ?• I 

shoidd  think  not  at  all  more  so  than  it  would  be  in  an 
average  population  of  the  same  extent'outside.  There 
is  a good  deal  of  tampering  in  the  prison;  uot  so 
much  now  as  there  has  been, 

2785.  Does  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  recommend  any 

protection  in  summer  time  to  the  eyes  from  the  glare? 
— Oh,  yes,  eye-shades.  We  have  several  men  wearing 
the  shades.  ® 

2786.  The  caps  that  are  worn  here  on  the  works 
have  no  peaks  ? — They  have  no  peaks. 

2787.  Have  you  ever  thought  it  advisable  to  suggest 
that  an  ultei-ation  should  be  made  in  the  pattern  of  the 
cap  ?—No  ; I have  never  seen  a necessity  to  do  so  on 
medical  grounds. 

2788.  I remarked  that  some  of  the  men  on  the 
works  extemporize  peaks  for  themselves,  by  putting 
up  a rag  under  the  cap  which  projects  over  the  eyes? 
— Yes,  I think  some  of  them  do.  ■ 

2789.  Are  they  allowed  to  do  that  ? — I suppose  the 
officer  in  charge  allows  them.  Are  you  i-efeiring  to 
a party  a short  distance  from  this  prison  ? 

2790.  I have  remarked  it  in  a few  of  every  party 
coming  in  from  the  works  ?— There  is  a parrt-  here 
called  the'  invalid  party,  and  I daresay  that  a good 
many  of  them  are  allowed  those  exti-a  things.  I do  not 
know  that  the  men  out  in  the  quarry  would.  It  is  a 
large  party — a party  of  80  men. 
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2791.  (.Dr.  Lyons.)  Do  I undei'stand  you  to  say 
that  you  do  not  remember  anything  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct about  Mulcahy  ? — 1 can  by  refening  to  tlie 
books.  I hftTf3  his  hospital  case  and  everything 
about  him.  I can  tell  what  he  was  in  for,  and  his  case, 
and  everything'  that  way.  {Refers  to  some  sheets.) 
It  is  a name  I recollect  very  well,  but  I do  not  really 
recollect  much  of  his  case. 

2792.  "What  do  you  call  those  papers  tliat  you  are 
now  examining  ? — Those  ai-e  hospital  papers  ; ease 
sheets. 

2793.  Are  you  sure  that  you  should  have  his  case 
sheet  there  ? — If  he  was  admitted  into  hospital.  I do 
not  think;  he  ever  was.  He  never  was  in  hospital. 

279-1.  He  was  never  in  the  hospital  here  ? — Ho. 

2795.  Does  that  imply  that  he  never  came  under 
your  observation  ? — It  would  I think  imply  that  he 
never  came  under  my  observation.  He  left  here  it 
appears  in  1867,  on  the  1 1 th  of  the  fourth  month,  for 
Mountjoy.  I have  some  papers  here  with  reference  to 
the  last  Commission,  which  may  perhaps  show  the 
actual  treatment  he  i-eceived  in  the  prison.  I could 
not  give  that  with  regard  to  a great  many,  but  1 think 
in  his  case  I may  have  it.  Yes,  here  it  is.  It  is 
from  the  time  of  his  arrival  iu  the  prison  up  to  the 
14th  November  1866,  the  day  of  his  departure. 

2796.  What  is  that  paper  in  your  hand  ? — The 
history  of  his  treatment,  of  the  medicine  that  he  had, 
and  what  he  was  treated  for. 

2797.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  How  do  you  describe  that 
sheet  you  hold  in  your  hand  ? — This  is  a simple 
extract  from  the  complmning  sick  book.” 

2798.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Did  Mulcahy  suffer  from 
hcemoptysis  when  he  wa.s  here  ? — lie  did ; complained 
of  hjemoptysis. 

2799.  Were  you  medical  officer  nt  the  time? — I 
was. 

2800.  Was  he  seen  by  you  ? — ^I  do  not  thuds  I have 
ever  seen  him. 

2801.  If  a case  of  haemoptysis  was  serious  would 
you  have  seen  the  case  ? — He  would  be  sent  into 
hospital,  and  I would  be  sure  to  see  him. 

2802.  Can  you  furnish  the  Commission  with  a 
certified  copy  of  that  document  relating  to  Mulcahy  ? 
— Tes. 

2803.  Can  you  state  from  anything  on  that  sheet, 
or  from  any  other  source,  whether  Mulcahy,  while  he 
was  suffering  from  htemoptysis,  was  continued  at  hai-d 
laboiu’? — I sliould  think  he  w.as  continued  .at  hai-d — 
his  work.  From  what  appeal's  by  this  he  first  com- 
plained on  the  2Ist  July.  He  theu  had  an  opening 
piU  ; on  the  23d  he  complained  aud  had  niediciue — 
iron.  He  then  applied  on  the  14th  August,  and  did 
not  get  any  medicine.  On  the  29th  August  he  ap- 
plied again  and  had  a cough  mixture. 

2804.  On  how  many  occasions  do  you  find  hemo- 
ptysis or  spitting  of  blood  entered  ?— Twice  j one  on 
the  21st  July,  and  tile  otlier  the  23d.  After  that  he 
complained  of  a cold,  and  the  intervals  were  the  24th, 
29th,  and  30th  August;  then  1st  September,  6th 
September,  and  7th  September.  - 

2805.  And  notwithstanding  these  frequent  entries, 
two  of  hmmoptysis  and  other  occasions,  it  does  not 
appear  that  yon  were  consulted  about  him  ? — No  ; he 
is  only  stated  to  complain  of  cough. 

2806.  Am  I to  underetand  that  allkough  com- 
plaining twice  of  hjemoptysfs,  and  complaining 
frequently  to  the  medical  officer,  he  was  continued  at 
hard  labour  ? — I suppose  so,  but  this  is  not  my  ti’eat- 
ment ; this  is  the  treatment  of  the  assistant-surgeou 
of  the  time,  Dr.  Basan.  He  ivaa  a good  man  and 
very  clever. 

2807.  Still  I find  that  while  Mulcahy  was  at  Port- 
land the  kind  of  labour  that  he  was  reported  as  fit  for 
was  “hard  labour”? — That  was  on  his  reception,  on 
the  14th  Api-i'1 1866  ; and  he  makes  no  complaint  until 
the  21st  July. 

2808.  I want  to  know  whether  he  was  continued 
on  hard  labour  during  that  period  in  which  he  twice 
suffered . from  hffimoptysis,  and  several  times  sub- 


sequently applied  to  the  assistant-surgeon  ? — He  con- 
tinued at  labour. 

2809.  Is  that  showu  by  any  papers  in  your  baud  ? 
— No  ; only  I gather  so  because  there  is  no  proof  of 
his  beiug  admitted.  He  might  have  been  put  to  some 
lighter  labour  by  the  assistant-sui-geon.  I cannot  say. 

2810.  How  can  that  be  ascertained? — I do  not 
think  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  it. 

2811.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  very  important  to 
ascertaiu  it  in  some  way  or  other.  Cuu  you  suggest 
any  way  in  which  it  can  be  ascertained  ? — It  might 
possibly  be  ascertained  through  the  governor,  but  I 
do  not  know  if  it  can. 

2812.  "Would  the  governor  have  applied  to  you,  to 
the  medical  officer,  or  the  assistant  medical  'officer, 
before  ebaugiug  a man  from  hard  labour  to  light 
labour  ? — He  would  apply  to  me.  The  assistmit- 
surgeoii  often  recommends  a man  for  change  of 
labour  without  its  coming  to  me ; but  if  the  governor 
wanted  to  know  ou  any  medical  matter  he  would 
apply  to  me  personally. 

2813.  Have  you  any  record  of  any  such  application, 
made  to  you  by  the  governor  or  by  anybody  else,  to 
remove  Slulcahy,  in  consequence  of  blood  spitting, 
from  hard  labour  to  light  labour  ? — No.  The  word 
" litemoptysis  ” is  entered  here,  but  in  tliose  times  %ve 
used  to  have  not  half  the  complaining  sick  we  now  have, 
and  we  used  to  put  down  some  disease.  Hfemoptysis 
would  tend  to  imply  that  the  man  had  a violent 
spitting  of  blood.  I should  imagine,  from  his  being 
treated  iu  such  a casual  way  as  this,  that  the  amount 
of  hfcmoptysis  was  very  small. 

2814.  That  is  au  ex  post  facto  explauatiou  that  I 
do  not  think  it  safe  for  you  to  a.saume  ? — ^I  can 
confidently  assume  it,  for  I do  not  think  any  man 
applying  to  Dr.  Basan  would  not  be  sent  by  him 
into  hospital  at  once. 

2815.  Where  is  he  at  present?  Is  he  in  the 
service? — No,  be  i.s  uot;  beholds  some  appointment 
iu  London. 

28 16.  From  what  source  are  the  medicines  supplied 
to  these  institutions  ?—  They  are  supplied  by  contract 
from  the  various  leading  men — chemists — Gale, 
Baker,  and  Ward,  and  all  good  firms  here. 

2817.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  compounding  of 
the  medicines  ? — A qualified  compounder. 

2818.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  name  of  the 
compounder  at  the  time  Mulcahy  was  under  treat- 
ment ? — Holman. 

2819.  What  is  the  name  of  the  present  com- 
pounder ? — At  present  we  are  without  any. 

2820.  Have  you  authority  over  the  compounder? — 
Tes,  I have. 

2821.  If  you  reported  him  for  not  sufficiently  pay- 
ing attention  to  tlie  compounding  of  the  medicines, 
would  he  be  dismissed  ?— -Dh,  certainly. 

2822.  Do  you  believe  that  the  medicines  are 
pi-operly  supplied  and  properly  made  up  on  all 
occasions  ? — I do,  certainly. 

2823.  Have  you  had  complaints  to  make  of  the 
quality  of  medicines  supplied  by  the  coutraetor  ? — 
Very  seldom  ; now  and  then  I send  a few  back. 

2824.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  complain  of  the 
manner  iu  which  they  were  made  up  by  the  com- 
pounder ? — No  ; I might  once  or  twice. 

2825.  Once  or  ffivice  ? — Well,  I don’t  know ; I 
won’t  state  positively  that  I never  had.  A man 
might  occasionally  make  a mistake,  but  not  have  ever 
been  reported. 

2826.  On  the  whole,  ai'e  you  satisfied  that  the 
compounding  of  the  medicines  is  carefully  and  pro- 
perly carried  out  ? — ^Tes,  I am  satisfied. 

2827.  You  mentioned  a while  ago  that  meu  on 
coming  here  lost  weight  ? — I think  that  after  they 
have  been  here  for  a time  that  many  of  them  do. 

2828.  Do  you  derive  that  from  a general  im- 
pression, or  are  there  any  data  to  show  it  ? — Ai  one 
time — must  enter  into,  perhaps,  rather  a long 
explanation  of  it  — at  one  time  I was  rather  dis- 
posed to  recommend  a little  more.  Is  all  I say  taken 
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down  ? This  is  a matter  which  is  irrelevant  to  this 
inquiry. 

2^29.  You  have  spoken  of  the  decrease  in  wei‘»ht  in 
convicts  after  coming  here  ; what  data  have  you  to 
go  upon  in  respect  to  that? — About  two  or  three 
years  ago  I had  occasion  to  weigh  a great  many  of 
the  men,  and  I found  that  mauy  of  them  lost  weigljt 
in  the  first  two  mouths  they  were  here. 

2830.  What  steps  did  you  take  in  consequence  of 
ascertaining  that  ? — I made  a recommendation  for  a 
slight  increase  in  diet. 

2831.  In  what  class  of  diet  principally? — Chiefly 
in  bread  in  one  meal,  supper. 

2832.  To  what  extent  was  that  increase  ? I think 

it  was  three  or  four  ounces. 

2833.  Was  it  carried  out  ? — It  was  not. 

2834.  It  was  not  carried  out?— No. 

2833.  Was  it  can-ied  out  in  any  instances  ? — No,  it 
was  not  carried  out  at  all.  I am  not  referring  now 
to  those  treason-felony  prisonei's. 

2836.  I am  quite  aware  of  that.  Are  you  still  of 
opinion  that  such  an  increase  of  diet  ought  to  be 
given  ? — I think  it  would  be  an  advantage  toeho  o'reut 
body. 

2837.  To  the  great  body  of  the  prisonei-s  ? — Yes. 
I think  the  supper,  in  proportion  to  the  other  meals,  is 
rather  deficient. 

2838.  And  do  the  prisoners,  ns  a matter  of  fact, 
perform  a good  deal  of  labour  between  dinner  and 
supper  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

2839.  A good  deal  of  labour  ? — Yes,  they  perforai  a 
good  deal  of  labour  ; they  work  from  1 to  5.45  in 
summer. 

2840.  At  what  hour  is  the  supper? Six  or  half- 

past 6,  about ; soon  after  they  come  in. 

2841.  Did  you  in  any  or  in  many  instauces  attribute 
the  loss  of  weight  to  auytliing  bat  this  deficiency  of 
food  and  the  hard  labour,  or  did  you  attribute  it  in 

any  instances  to  absolute  deterioration  of  health  ? 

Well,  I suppose  it  wiis  the  effect  of  these  vai-ious 
reasons  combined. 

2842.  Do  you  think  that  at  any  time  the  food  was 
so  very  deficient  that  there  was  danger  of  men  of 
ii  phthisical  diathesis  running  into  phthisis  iu  consc- 
queuce  of  deficient  supply  of  food  ? — No,  I do  not  say 
that.  I think  the  food  question  is  one  that  is  so 
nearly  balanced  th.at  it  is  almost  an  opeu  one  W'ith 
some  whether  it  is  enough  or  whether  it  is  not. 

28-18.  Is  the  administration  of  the  baths  of  this 
institution  generally  under  your  supervision  ?— No 
except  in  the  hospital,  under  medical  orders.  There 
the  baths  are  immediately  under  my  own  supervision, 

2844.  Are  you  consulted  about  the  general  sj’stem 
of  baths,  or  liave  you  any  sort  of  supervision  over 
them  or  responsibility  for  them  ? — No ; if  I were  to 
make  perhaps  any  .srufement  .about  alterations  it 
might  be  attended  to,  but  I nm  never  supposed  to 
have  aiiytliiiig  to  do  with  it. 

2843.  Have  reports  ever  reached  you  of  any  of  tlte 
prisonei's,  especially  treason-felony  prisoners,  being 
obliged  to  bathe  isi  the  same  water  with  others 
No. 

2846.  Is  it  consistent  with  your  knowledge  that  a 
man  suffering  from  any  form  of  skin  disease,  or  auy 
form  of  syphilis,  might  bathe  in  the  water  immediately 
previous  to  another  convict  ?— 1 should  say  it  would 
not  be  advisable  for  liim. 

2847.  Is  it  consistent  with  your  knowledge  that 

.such  a thing  has  occurred?— I do  not  know  that  it 
has  occurred.  I do  not  know  an  instance  of  its  haviuo' 
occuiTed.  “ 

2848.  Might  it  occur  ? — Yes,  it  might  occur. 

2849.  It  might  ocenr  ?— It  might  occur,  but  if  a 
man  had  a very  bad  skin  disease  he  would  be  in  the 
hoajHtal. 

2850.  But  supposing  a man  has  a cei-taiu  amount  of 
ternary  syphilis  about  him,  is  it  possible  that  he  mio-ht 
Mthe  in  a bath  iu  which  another  would  he  directed" to 
bathe  after  him?— I should  say  a case  of  tertiary 
syphilis  would  be  in  hospital.  I do  not  think  there  Is 


ft  single  ease  of  tertiary  syphilis  in  the  prison  at  the 
present  time. 

_ 2851.  You  said  that  a man  might  be  called  to  bathe 
in  a bath  in  which  a man  with  skin  disease,  or  a 

certain  kind  of  syphilis,  liod  previously  bathed  ? I do 

not  say  that  it  is  impossible,  but  I think  it  improbable. 

2852.  Have  you  known  of  men  to  the  number  of 

five  bathing  in  the  same  water  one  after  another? I 

sliould  say  iu  this  prison  it  is  not  so. 

2853.  U it  so  in  the  inliimary  ? No. 

2854.  In  tile  iiifii-marydocs  each  maugetasemi-afe 

bath  — Yes.  ^ 

2855.  Do  you  ihinlc  tliat,  or  are  yon  aware  that  the 
water  is  clianged  for  each  man  ?— I cannot  answer 
that  positively.  The  principal  in  lirmary  warder  is  the 
man  who  looks  after  the  bath,  but  the  baths  ordered 
there  ai-e  generally  medical,  the  meilical  and  other 
baths. 

2856.  But  although  the  warder  is  respousiblo,  do 
you  not  think  that  you  are  iu  a certain  maimer  the 

supemsor  of  the  bath  system  in  hospital  ? Yea  • I 

do  not  believe  that  it  exists.  ’ 

2857.  Have  you  observed  any  effects  on  tlie  eyes 
Irom  the  glare  and  dust  in  this  prison  ? — It  certainly 
has  a certain  weakening  effect  sometimes,  this  glare  of 
the  atone. 

2858.  A weakening  effect  on  the  eyes? — Yes;  but 
it  18  one  that  you  get  used  to  after  a time.  A yeai-  or 
two  after  you  are  here  you  suffer  a good  deal  less  than 
at  first. 

2859.  Is  the  bread-and-water  punishment  frequently 
employed  here? — Yes,  it  is  as  frequently  as  in  most 
pnsons. 

2860.  Do  any  cases  come  before  you,  or  have  auy 
cases  come  before  you,  in  which  the  ill  effects  pro- 
duced on  the  system  of  the  convicts  seemed  to  be 

attributable  to  constant  bread-and-water  diet? Yes, 

sometimes.  A man  suffei-s  certainly  from  bread-and- 
water  diet. 

2861.  In  what  does  he  suffer  ? — His  general  health 
becomes  lowered,  so  that  you  will  have  sti-umous 
development  iu  the  glands,  and  so  on.  You  will  sec 
that  a mau’s  health  is  becoming  .actually  deteriorated 
and  below  par._  Veiy  often  it  develops  itself  in  that 
way;  in  some  iustauces  scrofula  shows  itself. 

2862.  Then,  iu  the  case  of  men  under  continual 
pumahment,  bread  and  water,  perhaps,  one  week,  and, 
perhaps,  again  iu  a fortnight,  they  fire  most  likely  to 
sufler  m health  ?— They  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
sufler. 

2863. -  Do  you  see  men  undergoing  bread-und- 
wator  punishment  often  ?— Every  day. 

2864.  If  you  find  that  in  your  opinion  a man’s 
lienltli  IS  deteriorating  under  it,  have  you  the  power 
of  reporting  it?_I  have  the  power  of  requestin<r  his 
immediate  release,  or  ordering  some  other  fom  oi’ 
punisliinent. 

2865.  Have  you  made  those  requests  ? Yes. 

2866.  Have  they  always  been  attended  to 
Always. 

2867.  Always  ?^Always. 

2868.  Do  you  know  of  any  man  who  has  been  per- 
manently injm-ed  by  long  continuance  of  bread-^d- 
water  punishment  ?— There  are  a good  mauy  of  the 
prisoners  whose  healths  have  suffered  from  constant 
punishment. 

2869.  Have  you  any  supervision  over  the  bread 

and  the  other  elements  of  the  diet  ?— Yes,  I inspect 
the  diet.  I am  supposed  to  have  a genei-al  super- 
vision over  it.  ^ 

2870.  To  what  does  that  supervision  extend  ? I 

often  iimpect  it.  The  hospital  diet  is  the  same  as 
that  supplied  to  the  prison,  and  by  inspeetino-  that  I 
inspect  the  prison  diet  as  well ; and  I also  inspect  tlie 
diet  in  the  prison  kitchen  at  odd  times. 

_ 2871.  Did  yon  ever  inspect  the  flour,  tea.  and  meat 
m the  raw  state  ? — Yes. 

2872.  And  the  other  elemenis  of  the  diet  of  the 
prison  ? — ^AU  of  them. 

2Sf3.  Have  you  had  from  time  to  time  occasion 
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to  mate  complaints  of  the  quality  of  the  diet  ? — Very 
seldom. 

2874.  But  you  have  in  certain  instances  ? — Now 
and  then;  and  when  a thing  has  been  condemned  it 
has  always  been  sent  nway.  Whenever  uuy  meat 
comes  in  that  is  not  considered  right  there  is  a board 
assembled  on  it  5 the  governor,  myself,  and  the 
steward  generally. 

2875.  Do  you  think,  as  a general  rule,  that  the 
bread  is  sufficiently  linked  here  ? — I think  so. 

2876.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  against  it  ? — 
There  might  have  been  one  or  two  while  I am  here. 

2877.  Is  it  the  s.ame  bread  that  is  used  for  the 
infirmary  and  for  the  convicts  in  general  ? — The 
same. 

2878.  If  a man  gets  sick  in  his  cell  at  night  is 
there  full  facility  for  his  sending  for  the  medical 
officer  ? — Yes. 

2879.  And  arc  you,  or  the  assistant-surgeon,  sent 
for  from  time  to  time  to  sec  persons  sick  at  night? 
—Yes. 

2880.  When  did  it  last  liappen  that  you  were  sent 
for  at  night  ? — As  a rule  the  assistant-suigeon  docs  if, 
and  therefore  the  last  time  I did  it  was  an  evening 
dui’iug  his  absence;  about  a fortnight  ago,  I think, 

2831.  What  hour  of  the  night  was  it? — I think 
about  10  o’clock. 

2882.  Have  you,  os  a matter  of  fact,  yourself  ever 
been  summoned  in  the  middle  of  the  night? — Yes; 
when  the  assistant-suigeon  is  away  I have  always 
undertaken  to  come  down.  I used  to  do  a good  deal 
of  it  when  I was  assistant-surgeon  myself,  but  not 
latterly. 

2883.  If  the  assistant-surgeon  found  a case  very 
difficult  would  he  summon  you  ? — Yes. 

2884.  And  has  that  occurred  ? — Yes;  the  last  case 
was  a case  of  strangulated  hernia,  and  I w’as  sent  for 
at  night, 

2885.  If  a man  wore  athacked  by  diaiTh(c.a,  would 
he  have  proper  facilities,  inyouv  ojiinion,  for  purposes 
of  nature  at  night  in  his  cell  ?—  Yes. 

2886.  If  he  had  a smart  attack  of  dijuThcea  from 
physical  circumstances,  necessitating  his  going  to  the 
watercloset,  can  he  do  so  ? — I believe  the  rule  of  the 
prison  now  is,  that  a man  uses  his  utensil  at  night, 
because  it  is  very  awkwm’d,  I believe,  to  let  a m.an 
out  of  the  cell  at  night. 

2887.  It  is  so  stated  ; but  has  it  come  to  your  know- 
ledge that  any  iirstance  has  really  occurred  in  which 
a convict  actually  sick  from  diarrhcea,  and  uffiOj 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  be  allowed  to 
go  to  the  watercloset,  was  not  afforded  proper  facility  ? 
— I have  never  known  nay  injury  to  heiilth  from  it. 

2888.  I believe  that  if  a man  does  use  his  chamber 
utensil  at  night  he  is  reported  for  having  done  so  ? — 
If  he  is  suspected  of  using  it  unuecessaidly,  he  is 
reported. 

2889.  We  h-ave  been  iuforraed,  as  well  as  I re- 
member, that  he  is  reported  in  every  instance,  and 
that  then  it  requires  the  report  of  the  medical  officer 
to  say  whether  he  has  used  it  unnecessarily  or  not? — 
That  is  a question  of  discipline  that  I am  not  acquainted 
with. 

2890.  Blit,  as  a matter  of  fact,  have  you  been  sum- 
moned before  the  governor  and  asked  as  to  your 
opinion  If  a man  had  a necessity  to  use  his  chamber- 
vessel  for  the  purpose  of  evacuating  his  bowels  at 
nigbt? — Yes,  I have  been  summoned,  hut  tho  as- 
sistant-sm'geon  w'ould  general!}'  give  that  infonnation. 
If  a man  gets  a couple  of  aperient  pills,  it  would  follow 
that  he  cannot  help  using  his  pot  at  night. 

2891.  Tiiat  is  a clear  case,  but  supposing  a man  has 
been  forced,  for  purposes  of  nature,  to  use  his  pot  at 
night,  and  that  yon  are  applied  to  ? — I should  en- 
deavour lo  go  into  the  case  as  well  ns  I could  and  give 
an  opinion  on  the  exact  way  that  I thought  it  was. 

2892.  Might  I ask  you  how  you  could  possibly  tell? 
— I would  say  that  I would  give  as  good  an  opinion  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  would  allow  me. 

2893.  How  could  you  ascertaiu  that  a man  who  said 
26028.-11. 


it  was  necessary  to  evacuate  Iris  now.!:  at  12  o’clock 

last  night  really  required  to  do  so  or  not? ^If  the 

man  had  violent  diarrhom  I should  expect  to  find  the  ,,  ^ 

pot  very  full;  a good  deal  there.  If  there  was  only 
one  evacuation,  I should  imagine  he  had  not  been  very 
bad ; and  then,  if  I had  any  doubts  about  him,  I would 
admit  him  into  hospital,  and  place  him  in  an  “obser- 
vation war’d  ” and  make  him  use  a close  stool. 

2894.  If  a man  had  used  his  chamber-vessel  for  this 
purpose  and  was  reported  for  it,  and  you,  when  you  were 
assistant-surgeon,  were  required  to  give  evidence  on 
this  point,  I want  to  know  what  evidence  you  could 
give  as  to  whether  a man  who  stated  that  it  was 
necessary  to  evaerrate  his  bowels  at  12  o’clock  last 
nigbt  was  really  under  the  necessity  of  doing  so,  or 
did  it  merely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  annoyance? — 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  a direct  opinion  orr  that 
poirrt,  because  I cannot  do  it. 

2895.  Then  you  admit  that  you  have  no  data  to  go 
upon  ? — Except  the  secondary  data  of  using  my  obser- 
vaiion,  wliieli  wc  are  obliged  to  do  with  those  men  ; 
but  1 could  not  positively  say  that  he  could  help  using 
his  utensil.  As  a rule  I think,  the  evidence  I have  as 
to  the  amount  after  diarrhcea  is  a good  rule.  If  anian’s 
bowels  are  opened  once  in  diarrhcea  I think  they 
would,  os  a rule,  be  opened  twice.  If  he  had  actual 
diarrhcea  they  would  be  02}ened  more  tli.an  once.  If 
they  were  only  opened  once,  and  that  was  a natural 
evacuation,  I would  say  that  I would  consider  he  had 
not  got  dian-hcea,  and  that  he  might  possibly  retain  it 
if  he  chose  to  do  so. 

2896.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a safe  or  a pru- 
dent or  a proper  course  to  recommend  a man  or  any 
number  of  men,  if  they  have  a natui’al  desire  to 

evacuate  theii’  bow'els,  to  retain  those  evacuations  ? 

No,  certainly  not. 

2897.  Have  you  any  supervision  of  the  punishment 
cells,  including  the  dark  ceils  ? — Yes,  I visit  them 
every  day.  All  men  that  are  under  punislmient  I 
visit  daily. 

2898.  If  you  find  a prisoner  in  a dark  cell  or  a 
punishment  cell,  who  is  in  any  Avay  deteriorating  in 
health,  could  you  recommend  his  removal  at  once  ? 

— Yes,  from  that  cell,  or  from  the  prison  altogether. 

2899.  Have  such  things  occurred  ? — Yes. 

2900.  Have  your  recommendations  in  that  respect 
been  attended  to? — ^Yes. 

2901.  I believe  corpoi’al  punishment  is  not  resorted 
to  in  this  prison  ? — It  is. 

2902.  Have  yon  the  supervision  of  meu  subjected  to 
corporal  punishment  ? — I have. 

2903.  Ifam.nn  is  ordered  for  coiqmral  punishineut 
how  does  he  come  under  your  notice? — I examino 
him,  and  ascertain  that  he  is  fit  to  bear  corporal 
punishment.  A fter  that  I am  present  at  the  coj-poral 
punishment,  and  if  during  its  administi’ation  I consider 
the  man  not  able  to  bear  more  I should  request  them 
to  take  him  down  and  to  cease. 

2904.  Would  it  be  imposing  too  much  trouble  to  ask 
you  to  be  good  enough  to  put  in  a return  of  the  time 
spent  in  tho  infirmary  by  each  of  the  11  treason- felony 
prisoners  now  the  subject  of  inquiry  ? — I can  give  it 
to  you.  I have  it  here. 

2905.  Perhaps  you  ivould  be  good  enough  to  order 
n return  to  be  taken  out  of  that  r — Yes.  I have  the 
date  of  their  admission,  date  of  discharge,  and  disease 
for  Avhich  they  were  admitted. 

2906.  Also  copies  of  their  case  papers  for  the  time 
they  were  in  the  hospital  ? — ^Verywell.  Tnose  case 
papers  necessarily  ai'e  vety  brief.  They  ai-e  not  notes 
we  are  supposed  to  keep  officially ; they  cu’e  more  for 
oui’  own  guidance. 

2907.  Those  notes  m-e  sent  from  prison  to  prison, 
are  they  not  ? — No,  that  is  the  medical  history.  These 
ease  sheets  are  never  sent  about. 

2908.  Have  boils  been  prevalent  here  ? — Yes,  they 
are  prevalent. 

2909.  Is  there  auythmg  in  the  diet  to  which  yon 
would  attribute  them  prevalence  ? — Well,  I suppose 
anything  that  tends  at  all  lo  keep  the  body  rather 
below  par  tends  to  develop  boils. 

X, 
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29J0.  Ai'e  you  awai-e  that  potatoes  are  not  part  of 
the  rations  now? — Yes. 

2911.  Are  fresh  vegetables  of  any  kind  used  uow  ? 
— No,  except  in  the  hospital 

2912.  They  aa-e  used  in  the  hospital? — Yes.  I have 
potatoes  still  there. 

2913.  You  have  potatoes  at  the  ho.spital  and  fresh 
vegetables  ? — Yes.  There  ai*e  onions,  I believe,  used 
in  the  soup  here. 

2914.  For  what  length  of  time  is  there  a wmit  of 
fresh  vegetables  and  potatoes  in  the  diet  going  on  ? — 
Want  of  potatoes  for  abont  three  months  in  tlio  year, 
but  they  have  carrots  and  onions  in  the  soup. 

29J5.  Have  you  yet  observed  any  bad  effects  from 
it?— No. 

2916.  Have  you  seen  any  .appcaiunct^  of  n scor- 
butic tendeney  ? — I have  observed  one  or  two  since  I 
have  been  here. 

2917.  I mean  since  tlie  cessation  of  the  supply  of 
vegetables  ? — This  year  not  one ; last  year  we  had  one 
or  two. 

2918.  Is  u spongy  state  of  the  gums  observable  in 
any  instance,  or  a scorbutic  state  ? — No. 

2919.  I will  ask  yon  to  hand  in  a return  of  the  time 
spent  by  the  treason-felony  prisoners  now  the  suhji'Cl 
of  inquiry  in  the  hospital,  and  a copy  of  the  case-paper 
rolating  to  each  of  thenr  ? — I will. 

2920.  {Chairi/tan.)  Perhaps  you  will  forward  it  to 
the  secretary.  No.  3,  Parliament  Sfi'eet  ? — X will. 

2921.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  Do  yon  examine  every 
prisoner  on  his  aiTival  in  the  prison  ? — Yes,  as  a rule, 
the  assistant-surgeon  doing  so  iu  iny  absence. 

2922.  But  when  you  are  here  you  always  do  it 
yourself? — ^Yes. 

2923.  How  long  does  that  examination  take  you  for 
each  prisoner  ? — 1 always  examine  the  lungs  and  the 
heart,  ask  if  he  has  any  thiug  the  matter  with  him,  turn 
liiui  round  and  look  at  him  all  over.  Some  men  take  a 
longer  time  than  others.  If  a man  appears  healthy 
he  is  got  o^'er  quickly ; if  he  appears  to  luivo  any 
diaea.se  ho  is  thoroughly  investigated. 

2924.  Do  you  keep  any  record  of  these  examina- 
tions ? — Yes. 

292o.  If  you  examine  the  chest  do  you  keep  n 
distinct  record  in  every  case  whether  you  liud  the 
lungs  healthy  or  diseased? — Yes,  that  is  stated  uow 
in  the  hospital  sheets  ; some  time  ago  it  was  in  the 
reception  hook. 

2926.  I should  like  to  see  those  records  before  we 
go  away  ? — One  of  the  records  we  have  at  present  is 
tho  hospital  sheet — the  history  sheet. 

2927.  But  the  “ history  sheet  ” does  not  give  any 
uccount  of  the  state  of  the  man’s  lungs.® — I Lave 
another  book  in  which  the  lungs  and  heart  are  recorded, 
VTtJi  observations  under  each. 

2.928.  My  question  goes  to  this  extent : if  you  found 
the  percussion  sound  and  rsspiratiou  uormal  all  over 
the  chest  you  would  take  no  note  of  it  ? — No  ; simply 
‘•■good  health.” 

2929.  For  what  purpose  is  this  examination  made  ? 
—In  order  that  I may  see  that  they  are  fit  to  be 
received  into  the  prison,  and  whether  they  are  fit  for 
hard  lalxiuv,  or  for  ordinary  or  light  labour. 

2930.  “That  they  are  fit  to  be  received  into  the 
])ri8on.'’  Then  if  you  find  a man  suffering  from 
severe  disease  you  would  not  receive  him  ? — I sliould 
receive  him  into  hospital  and  report  the  ease. 

2931.  How  frequently  ai’e  the  prisoners  inspected 
by  you  after  their  admission  ? — Once  a week. 

2932.  Eveiy  prisoner  once  a week  ? — There  is  a 
parade  on  Sunday  morning  ; they  are  all  drawn  up  in 
file,  and  I pass  down  and  view  the  whole  of  them 
every  Sumlay  morning. 

2933.  In  what  manner  do  you  view  them  ? — I 
simply  pass  by  them.  If  a man  has  n coraplaiiit  to 
jnake  he  cau  do  so. 

2934.  Do  the  prisoners  partly  undress  ? No,  they 

iio  not  undress  at  all. 

293d.  Do  they  takeoff  their  hats  ? — They  take  tlieir 
hats  off. 

2.936.  Are  the  prisoners  weighed  here  ? — Yes. 


2937.  Periodically? — No,  not  periodically. 

2938.  They  are  weighed  ou  admissiou  and  on  dis- 
charge ? — Weighed  on  discharge,  and  those  complain- 
iug  of  illness  weighed  very  fi-equeiitly  as  well,  con- 
stnully  weighed. 

2939.  If  you  found  that  a man  was  losing  weight, 
what  would  you  do  ? — He  is  placed  on  light  labour, 
or  admitted  into  ho.“pital  if  his  case  seems  to  be  a had 
one. 

2940.  Yon  said  some  time  ago  that  a prisoner  on 
iirviving  here  takes  a hath  before  he  is  medically  in- 
spected. Is  that  so  ? — It  is  so. 

2941.  Wiibout  reference  to  whether  ho  is  in  good 
health  or  not? — Yes. 

2942.  {Chairman.)  Acoldbath  ? — No,  tho  bath  is 
always  worm. 

2943.  That  is  ailministored  before  he  comes  under 
your  notice  ? — It  is. 

2944.  [Dr.  Greenhow.)  There  is  no  discretion  on 
the  part  of  the  warders  with  regJU'd  to  that  bath  ? — I 
do  not  think  there  is.  A mail  comes  here,  and  brings 
a certificate  that  he  is  fit  for  removal. 

294o.  Do  you  examiue  every  day  the  pvisouers 
undergoing  penal  diet  ? — I inspect  them  e^'ely  day. 

2946.  And  if3'ou  found  that  the  penal  diet  was  not 
agreeing  witli  them  would  3'ou  have  the  power  of 
altering  their  diet  ? — Yes. 

2947.  And  practically  you  do  -so  occasionally? — 
Yes. 

2948.  Have  3‘ou  power  to  order  extras  for  peraons 
not  iu  the  hospital.® — I can  recommend  extras  if  I 
see  a case  in  which  I think  them  absolutely  necessary. 

2949.  Has  the  order  always  been  complied  with  ? — 
Te.s. 

2950.  Have  you  found  auy  of  the  diet  to  disagree 
with  the  prisoners — the  gruel,  for  example  ? — No. 

2951.  You  have  had  no  comiilaiiit  that  the  gruel 
causes  indigestion  ? — I believe  there  have  been  a com- 
plaint or  two  of  that  sort  made. 

2952.  But  yon  did  not  attach  much  importance  to 
tho.se  complaints ; yon  do  not  tliink  it  does  ? — I do 
not.  Complaints  of  prisoners  are  things  that  we  have 
dail3'  to  do  with. 

2953.  If  a niau  did  not  eat  bis  food  would  it  come 
under  your  knowledge  ? — Yes. 

2954.  And  what  would  you  do  in  such  a case  ? — 1 
should  send  for  him,  see  him,  examine  him,  and  most 
likely  admit  him  to  hospital  under  observation. 

295o,  And  if  a man  went  on  not  eating  his  food  for 
some  days,  or  for  several  weeks  iu  succession,  what 
would  be  your  course  ? — I should  take  him  into  hos- 
I>ital,  or  ])lace  Iiim  under  hospital  treatment  in  the 
cells,  which  is  soiuetiraes  done.  He  would  be  under 
my  care. 

2956.  If  a patient  here  Avero  to  complain  of  spitting 
of  blood  would  tho  assistant-surgeon  deal  with  the 
case  without  referring  it  to  you  ? — Yes. 

2957.  Do  you  thiuk  that  a case  of  real  spitting  of 
blood  ought  to  go  on  without  being  admitted  to  hos- 
pital ? — He  would  not  he  allowed  to  go  on. 

2958.  He  would  be  admitted  into  hospital? — He 
AVOuid. 

2959.  If  a p'isoner  states  that  he  has  had  spitting 
of  blood,  and  is  allowed  to  go  on  light  labour,  you 
iufer  that  it  is  not  htemoptysis  ? — No,  not  Avhat 
could  be  called  hmmoptysis  ; there  might  have  been 
.sputa  chm-ged  Avith  blood  j that  I should  say  is  not 
htcinoptysis. 

2960.  If  the  assistant-surgeon  saAV  a man  having 
Iimmoptysis  Avith  cough  Avould  he  report  that  case  to 
you  to  examiue  ? — No,  not  if  he  considered  himself 
competent  to  deal  with  it. 

2^1.  It  would  be  quite  possible  for  a case  of 
liajmoptysis  with  cough  to  go  on  without  your  know- 
ledge?— I should  say  it  would  be  very  slight ; it  could 
not  come  under  the  term  hamoptysis.  I suppose  the 
term  liffimoptysis  would  mean  spitting  of  blood  from 
the  lungs. 

2962.  I asked  you  that  question  because  you  stated 
that  Mulcahy  liad  slight  hamoptysis  or  blood  spitting, 
.and  got  . a , cough  mixture,  and  I inferred  .that  this 
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miglit  have  heen  indicative  of  phthisis,  and  I wished 
to  ascertain  wliether,  in  such  a case,  the  assistant- 
surgeon  would  not  or  ought  not  to  report  the  case  to 
you? — I am  quite  positive  that  the  assistaut-surgeou 
in  those  da}'s  examined  the  man's  chest.  I liave  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  he  did,  from  luy  knowledge  of 
the  man,  and  the  knowledge  he  had  of  bis  profc.ssion. 
He -was  not  the  man  to  allow  such  a case  to  goon 
without  active  remedies. 

2963.  Xou  speak  of  Dr.  Hasan  ? — Yes. 

2964.  How  long  w.as  Dr.  Bos.an  here  ? — About  a 
year'. 

2965.  Is  phthisis  a common  disease  hero  ? — Ye-s, 
it  is. 

2966.  Do  you  think  that  the  plithisis  you  meet  here 
is  in  general  from  causes  incideutal  to  prison  life  ? — 1 
think  most  of  those  who  come  iu  that  liave  phthisis 
are  men  who  previously  had  impaired  cousritiuions. 

2967.  You  think  that  it  is  rather  developed  iu  the 
hospital  than  excited  in  the  liospitarr’ — Yes. 

2968.  Yon  do  not  think  that  ])vi-son  life,  or  prison 
liinploymcnt,  or  prison  diet  tend  to  excite  plithisis  ? — 
No,  not  in  any  gre.at  degree. 

2969.  Do  yon  observe  that  the  men  who  work  iu 
the  quarries  have  more  phthisical  disease  than  other 
men  hei-e  ? — As  a rule  there  is  a great  difference. 
The  men  who  work  iu  the  inside  places  here  are  many 
of  them  men  recommended  I'or  tho.se  iuside  berths, 
and  therefore  they  may  be  men  not  so  strong  ns 
those  iu  the  quarries.  For  instance,  many  of  the 
men  in  the  wash-house,  and  many  of  tire  men  iu  the 
tailors’  shop,  are  all  supplied  on  medical  recom- 
mendation. 

2970.  Have  you  many  iustanocs  of  disease  of  the 
heart  ? — No. 

2971.  Have  you  known  infections  disease.^  to  have 
been  communicated  from  otic  pri-soncr  to  another? — 

No. 

2972.  You  have  not  known  the  clothes  from  tlie 
infirmary  to  communicate  infectious  diseases  to  persons 
employed  in  counting  them  over  iu  the  wash-house? 
— Never. 

2973.  No  such  cases  occurred  to  your  knowledge  ? 


Should  you  recommend  for  hard  labour  «n  tirst 
inspection  a man  whom  you  considered  of  delicate 
cousiitution — Yes,  he  would  go  through  LU  trial  as 

to  tvliat  he  is  fit  for.  If  there  is  no  physical  detect  in  _! 

liim  to  iiegalive  it  he  should  be  put  to  his  trial  to  sec 
what  he  is  lit  for;  hecuiiso  [mu  no  judge  of  their 
occupaiioiia  before  tlicy  come  in;  I simply  judge  of 
the  physical  being  before  me. 

2989.  .Supposing,  for  instance,  that  a man  was  con- 
siderably emaciated,  and  had  in  your  opinion  a very 
delicate  appearance  and  feeble  pube  ? — Then  he  would 
be  physically  unfit  for  hard  labour,  .and  would  be 
rocommeuiled  for  light  labour. 

2990.  That  is  what  T mean.  You  would  recom- 
mend him  ou  physical  grounds,  but  not  on  account  of 
his  previous  hahits  ? — No,  not  on  account  of  his 
previou.s  babil.s. 

2991.  [Ur.  Gree}ihow.)  I»  tape-worm  common 
here? — No. 

2992.  You  inspect  the  meat  occusioually  ? — Yes. 

2993.  Have  you  ever  found  that  the  meat  con- 
tiiiiicd  cystocerci? — Never. 

2994.  Arp  j'on  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  such 
meat  ? — Yes. 

299.5.  And  if  yon  s.aw  it  you  would  condemn  it  ? — 

Certainly. 

2996.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  anything  iu  the 
diet  -which  could  cause  what  is  called  Uiroad-worm  ? 

— I think  that  any  diet  of  an  indigestible  nature  may 
certainly  tend  to  the  production  of  tiiose  things  ; but 
I do  not  .see  anything  in  the  prison  diet  which  would 
tend  to  produce  them  more  than  it-  ordinary  places. 

2997.  Do  you  find  the  lumbricins  common  here  ? — 

No,  except  amongst  a few  children  outside. 

2998.  You  liave  alreaily  said  that  boils  are  common 
amongst  the  prisoners  ?— They  arc. 

2999.  Have  you  anj'  reason  to  supimsc  tiiat  they 
spread  ft-om  man  to  man  by  contact.  ? — ^No,  I have  not. 

3000.  You  have  not  found  them  more  prevalent  in 
one  clas-s  of  prlsouors  tluui  another  ? — No. 

3001.  Do  you  find  men  more  frequently  break  down 
from  phthisis  during  the  earlier  years  of  their  con- 
finement than  during  the  later  part  of  if,  or  the 


— ^Never. 

2974.  Is  pneumonia  a common  disease  here  ? — It  is. 
2973.  Wlint  form  does  it  assume?  — Geneinlly 
rather  of  a low  type. 

2976.  Slotv  iu  its  progress  ? — Slow  in  its  progress. 

2977.  Is  it  fatal  ? — No,  not  generally  so. 

2978.  They  generally  recovei  from  it  ? — They 
generally  recover. 

2979.  Is  hernia  common? — It  is. 

2980.  Do  you  think  hernia  is  caused  by  the  works  ? 
— There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  iu  some  few  cases,  but 
most  men  come  here  ruptured. 

2981.  And  the  cases  of  hernia  generally  exist  ou 
admission  ? — Yes. 

2982.  (il/r.  Brodrick.)  You  spoke  of  boils  being 
somewhat  prevalent ; are  -woms  veiT-  prevalent  ? — 
No  : those  small  thread  worms  are  rather  so. 

2983.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  anything  in  the 
diet  ? — It  is  possible  that  the  cheese  m.ay  have  some- 
thing to  do  witli  them. 

2984.  Yon  do  not  think  tliat  oaimoal  diet  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce  them  ? — ^^Vell,  no ; no. 

2985.  Ton  spoke  of  having  recommended  a certain 
increase  iu  the  diet,  especially  in  respect  of  bread  ; 
about  what  time  was  that  ? — I think  it  was  about 
three  years,  or  three  years  and  a half  ago.  I cannot 
exactly  say. 

2986.  Was  the  addition  which  you  recommended 
such  as  to  bring  the  diet  up  or  nearly  up  to  the  old 
standard  ?— Oh,  it  -would  not  have  brought  it  to  the 
old  standard. 

2987.  By  the  old  standard  I mean  the  standard  in 
use  before  1864  ? — ^No,  it  would  not. 

2988.  You  said  in  answer  to  Mr.  De  Vere  that  a 
man  of  sedentary  habits  and  delicate  constitution 
would  be  more  likely  to  break  do^vn  ou  hard  work. 


reverse  ? — The  earlier  yeai’s. 

3002.  You  find  that  men  often  become  phthisical 
during  the  earlier  penod  of  their  confinement,  but 
that  if  they  pass  beyond  a certain  time  they  seldom 
become  so  ? — Yes,  they  do  not. 

3003.  {Dr.  Zyows.)  Yon  arc  not  a believer  iu 
spontaneous  generation  ? — No. 

3004.  Then  you  do  not  believe  that  worms  in  the 
Imin.an  body  emanate  from  dirt  conveyed  in  ? — ^Not 
unless  it  contains  the  germs. 

3005.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  It  has  been  stated  that  all 
the  treason-felony  prisoners  sufi'ered  from  worms  ; is 
that  true? — I am  not  aware  of  it. 

3006.  Are  you  aware  if  any  of  those  11  men  hex'O 
have  suffered  from  woims? — I cannot  answer  that 
question  positively.  I do  not  recollect.  Yes,  I think 
there  is  one.  Yes,  I think  there  is  one  of  them,  Shea  ; 
I forget  really  which  of  them.  I ihink  there  was  one 
that  complained  of  worms.  I think  it  was  Shea. 

3007.  But  not  more  than  cue  you  think  ? — I do  not 
recollect  moi’e  than  one.  I have  not  treated  them  all 
for  wonns  ; I believe  I have  treated  one  or  two. 

3008.  {Chairman.)  Had  anysnch thing  come  before 
your  knowledge  you  would  not  have  forgotten  it  ? — 
Cei-tainly  not. 

3009.  {Mr.  Ue  Vere.)  Have  you  practice  outside 
the  prison,  Dr.  Blaker  ?— Yes,  my  practice  outside  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  warders’  wives  and  children. 
I have  not  actual  practice. 

3010.  You  are  not  able  to  say  whether  the  work 
in  the  quarries  cawied  on  by  private  enterprise  seems 
to  produce  the  same  effect  on  the  workmen  as  the 
-work  in  the  Government  quai-ries  does  on  the  con- 
yicta? — ^No,  not  from  my  o-wn  knowledge.  I never’ 
attend  to  those  people. 


The  -witness  withdre-w. 
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3IINUTES  OP  E^aDENCB  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION 


Ite’j.  G.  Poolt. 


The  Rev.  George 


Poole  examined. 


u Junr'l870.  3011.  (Chairma7i.)  You  ai-e,  I heiievo,  the  Roman 
- , Catholic  chaplain  of  this  prison  ? — I am,  my  lord. 

3012.  Am  I right  in  saying  “ Roman  Catholic  chap- 
ain  ” or  “ visiting  priest  ” ? — Roman  Catholic  priest. 

3013.  How  long  have  yon  been  here  ? — Since  the 
Ith  July  1866. 

3014.  How  many  members  of  your  eomniuniou  have 
you  now  under  your  charge  here  ? — I have  over  300. 

3015.  Has  that  been  about  the  average  numher  ?—• 
The  .'ivernge  number  would  not  be  so  large.  The 
numbers  have  gradually  iiiereascd  since  the  time  I 
came  here. 

3016.  Have  you  hod  every  opportunity  and  reason- 
able facility  giv'en  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
the  sick  of  your  Church,  and  also  for  your  religious 
administi'ation  ? — Every  facility. 

3017.  I think  the  erection  of  a chapel  is  compara- 
tively of  late  date  ? — A room  was  given  to  me  when  I 
first  came  hei'e,  the  some  room  as  I now  use  for  a 
chapel ; it  has  been  since  then  enlarged  and  fitted. 

3018.  I believe  that  some  or  most  of  the  fittings 
about  the  altai'  have  been  constructed  by  the  prisonei's 
themselves? — With  the  exception  of  a small  canopy 
ovei'  the  tabemacle. 

3019.  Then  with  regard  to  those  prisoners  whose 
oases  are  more  particularly  under  our  eonsideratiou, 
namely,  the  11  treason-felony  convicts,  they  all,  I 
believe,  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  V — 
They  we  all  entered  on  the  prison  books  as  Roman 
Catholics. 

8020.  Have  you  always  had  full  facilities  for  any 
intercourse  you  wanted  to  have  with  them? — I have 
had  every  facility  given  to  me. 

3021.  Have  you  recei\'ed  from  them,  in  such  a 
shape  as  you  would  feel  justified  in  placing  before  us, 
any  complaints  as  to  their  treatment,  or  any  matter  at 
all  ? — Has  the  question  reference  simply  to  the  11? 

3022.  Yes? — There  have  been  complaints,  but  not 
complaints  I could  couaider  should  be  brought  before 
you. 

3023.  (Mr.  Srodrie/i.)  Have  you  any  reason  to 
complain  of  the  arrangements  of  this  prison  in  any 
respect  that  affects  the  spiritual  interests  of  Catholics  ? 
— Nothing  whatever  to  comphiin  of  in  that  i-espect. 
Of  com-se  I am  aiiswei'ing  the  question  with  regai-d  to 
the  11  who  are  at  present  within  the  walls  of  the 
prison. 

3024.  I meant  the  question  to  be  general.  I meant 
it  to  iucluJe  sucli  matters  ns  the  distidbutiou  of  books. 
Have  you  access  to  every  prisoner  who  might  wish  to 
consult  yon  ? — I have  every  facility  at  the  time  they 
are  not  at  labour  to  visit  them  in  their  cells,  and 
(luring  the  whole  time  that  they  are  within  the  walls 
of  the  prison. 

3025.  Have  yon  any  complaint  to  make  with 
respect  to  the  books  supplied  from  the  library? — I 
have  no  complaint  whatever.  There  are  certain 
hooks  in  the  library,  and  the  prisoners  are  at  libertj’’ 
to  select  from  them.  Of  coui’se  those  books  are  sub- 
mitted to  me  before  they  are  issued,  that  is,  the 
catalogue.  The  list  of  the  books  is  submitted  to 
me,  and  I Imva  the  option  of  sti-ikiug  out  of  the  list 
ftuy  book  which  I consider  objectio4abie. 

8026.  Have  you  ever  found  that  books  have  been 
distributed  to  Catholics  in  their  cells  which  were  not 
in  the  list  approved  of  by  you  ? — I am  not  aware  that 


I have.  There  have  been  books  issued  to  them  which 

I would  myself  considei-  objectionable,  but  because 
they  themselves  wished  to  read  them  I have  allowed 
them  to  remain. 

3027.  (Dr.  Lj/o?is.)  Do  you  consider  that  under 
all  circumstances  the  prisoners  have  proper  facilities 
for  access  to  their  religious  duties  ? — Yes,  sir,  every 
facility. 

3028.  Cau  the  prisouera  in  the  infirmary,  who  ai’e 

tip  and  going  about,  attend  mass  on  Sundays  ? If 

they  are  able  to  walk  as  far  as  the  chnpel  they  are  at 
liberty  to  attend. 

3029.  If  a prisoner  is  uitder  punishment  in  a penal 
cell  or  a dark  cell,  would  he  be  allowed  to  attend 
divine  service  ? — While  under  punishment  he  is  not 
allowed  to  attend  divine  service.  I should  say  while 
under  governor’s  punislrmcrrt. 

3030.  While  rrnder  governor’s  punishment  ho  is  not 
allowed  to  attend  divine  service  ? — He  is  uot. 

3031.  With  regard  to  the  treason-felony  prisoners, 

I I in  number,  did  they,  as  a matter  of  fact,  hear  mass 
last  Sunday  ? — Last  Sunday  they  did  not. 

3032.  So  far  ns  you  are  concerned  would  it  have 

been  possible  for  yon  to  arrange  that  they  should  ? 

It  was  left  more  or  less  to  my  discretion,  and  ns  it 

was  I believe  the  wish  that  they  should  not  attend 

not  the  wish  of  the  directors,  but  the  wish  of  the 
Commission,  I believe — that  they  should  be  kept  to 
themselves,  and  not  communicate  with  one  another 
until  after  the  Commission  arrived. 

3033.  You  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  Commission  that  they  should  uot  attend 
mass  ou  last  Sunday  ? — Cer-tainly  not ; but  from  what 
I read  I believed  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Commissioners 
that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  communicate  until 
the  Commission  took  place.  If  they  had  gone  to 
chapel  they  could  have  communicated  one  with 
another. 

3034.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  aiTange  tlienr  so  at  the  chapel  that  they 
could  have  heard  mass  .and  not  communicated  with 
each  other  ? — I consider  it  utterly  impossible  unless 
they  had  been  mixed  up  with  the  other  prisoners. 

3035.  But  if  they  had  been  mixed  with  the 
other  prisoners  do  yon  think  it  possible' that  they 
could  have  attended  mass  without  communicating  one 
with  another  ? — It  might  have  been  possible ; but  the 
treason-felony  prisoners  have  always  been  kept  to 
themselves  and  not  mixed  with  the  other  prisoners, 
aud  that  is  a matter  of  discipline  in  the  prison. 

3036.  Would  it  liave  been  possible  for  you  to  have 
said  a special  mass  for  them,  aud  to  have  them  placed 
in  the  chnpel  apart  from  each  other  and  under  the 
supervision  of  their  wai-dcrs  ? — It  was  not  in  my 
power,  as  I had  to  say  two  masses  already. 

3037.  Except  that  prisoners  under  governor’s 
punishment  have  not  any  facility  for  hearing  mass 
on  Sundays,  is  tliere  anything  else  in  the  arrangements 
of  the  prison  discipline  atfecting  the  prisoners  in 
general,  and  the  treason-felony  prisoners  iu  particular, 
with  regard  to  their  religious  observances,  that  you 
have  to  eomplaiu  of  ? — None  whatever. 

3038.  (D}\  Gree7ihow.)  Have  you  free  access  to 
the  prisoners  when  they  are  in  the  cells  undergoing 
punishment  ? — Free  access. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  G.  a^77t. 


Mr.  George  Clifton  recallci.1. 


3089.  (Chairman.)  You  hold  some  papers;  what 
aa*e  they  ? — A copy  of  the  instructions  received  fi-om 
Ml’.  Fagan,  director  of  this  prison,  relative  to  the 
treatment  of  the  treason-felony  prisoners.  The  second 
one  is  a written  copy  of  the  replies  made  by  the 
treason-felony  prisoners  on  the  last  occasion  of  my 
asking  them.  This  is  a copy  of  the  instructions  I 
received  ou  the  liberation  of  those  eight  men  by  the 
(Queen’s  pwdoa.  In  reference  to  the  gratuity  I find^ 


my  lord,  that  I was  wrong  in  saying  3Z.  was  given  to 
each.  21.  was  given  to  each.  I gave  them  10s.  sub- 
sistence money,  and  they  got  a second-class  fore 
wherever  they  went  to,  and  they  went  to  Cork  and 
Dublin.  But  I find  that  several  of  those  men  were 
liberated  on  the  Queen’s  pardon  while  they  were  in 
the  probation  class,  and  not  having  earned  anything. 
This  is  a copy  of  the  two  lost  reports  made  against 
the  treaaon-felony  prisoaora  for  playing  hookey  under 
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tlie  shed,  and  theii’  admission  that  they  would  continue 
to  do  so.  I hand  in  an  exact  copy  of  the  application 
book  to  myself,  with  my  replies  recorded  therein ; 
eveiy  report  against  tho  prisoners,  an  exact  copy  in 
ray  own  handwriting,  thinking  there  might  be  many 
questions  about  the  letter  miling.  I have  a return 
The  witr 


prepared  showing  the  exact  number  of  letters  written  Mt 
and  received  by  the  treason -felony  prisoners  here. 

I can  also  furnish  a return  of  tte  letters  WTttten 
and  received,  giving  the  date  of  receotion  of  every 
letter. 

ss  withdrew. 


The  Commission  adjourned. 


Woking’  Prison,  Satnrday,  18tn  Jnne  1870. 

PRESENT  : 

The  Rtgrt  I-Tox.  the  EARL  OF  DEVON  in  the  Chair. 
The  ITon.  G.  C.  Brodthck.  1 Dr.  Lyons. 

S.  E.  Df.  Verb,  Esq.  1 Dr.  Greexhow. 

W.  Spencer  Oi-i-itant,  Esq.,  Seci'etary. 

Mr.  Wii.LiAM  Fagan  examined. 


3040.  {Chamnan.)  Mr.  Fagan,  you  aro  one  of  the 
directors  of  convict  prisons  ? — Yes,  ray  lord. 

3041.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office  ? — Since 
the  1st  January  1865. 

3042.  What  prisons  are  under  your  care  ? — Woking, 
Portsmouth,  and  Chatham.  I am  also  an  inspector 
ofrailitaiy  prisons. 

3043.  Perhaps  you  would  just  explain  to  us  w’hat 
the  fuuctious  and  powers  of  a director  arc  in  his 
individual  character? — Well  the  functions  arc  the 
same  a.s  of  a inagistrntc  inside  a prison,  w’ith  the 
same  power  as  a board  of  visiting  justices.  It  is  laid 
down  loy  Act  of  Parli.ament.  Tiiese  are  the  powers 
that  a director  possesses  inside  a convict  prison : 
— the  same  position  as  a board  of  justices  would 
occupy  in  a county  prison  j ali  its  finance,  and  all  its 
government,  and  internal  management,  are  subject  to 
my  supevvisioD. 

3044.  For  instance,  wdth  regard  to  the  diet,  you 
have  the  same  power  of  altering  the  diet,  and  no  more, 
than  visiting  j ustices  would  have,  without  reference  to 
head  quarters  ? — would  have  no  power  to  alter  the 
diet,  because  tho  Secretary  of  State  approves  of  that. 
I wonld  have  uo  power  to  alter  what  the  Secretary  of 
State  approves  of. 

3045.  You  would  have  power  to  inflict  punishment, 
which  the  governor  cannot  ? — I can  inflict  the  punish- 
ment which  a board  of  visiting  justices  can.  I can  award 
corporal  punishment  to  a prisoner.  I can  sentence 
him  to  closo  confinement  on  punishment  diet  for 
28  days,  varying  only  each  fourih  day  by  pen.al 
class  diet.  If  he  is  a man  who  has  committed  an 
assault  on  a wai’der,  I can  place  him  in  cross-iro^, 
not  exceeding  six  pounds  in  weight,  and  restiict  him 
to  a dress  such  tliat  every  officer  will  know  he  is 
a person  who  lias  committed  an  assault  on  oue  of 
themselves. 

3046.  With  regard  to  appeals  against  any  decision 
of  the  goveiTor,  ai’c  they  left  to  you  ? — Always  left  to 
me,  my  lord. 

3047.  How  often  are  your  visits  made  ? — Once 
a month  at  least,  and  more  frequently  if  there  is 
iasubordination  or  anything  to  require  more  frequent 
visits  to  be  made. 

3048.  Wil!  you  be  kind  enough  to  describe  the 
process  by  which  a man  who  supposes  that  he  has 
something  to  complain  of  in  the  conduct  of  a wai-der, 
supposing  that  the  governor  has  investigated  it,  and 
decided  that  there  is  no  ground  for  complaint,  brings 
it  before  you?— He  would  notify  to  the  governor  that 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  his  decision.  First  of  all  ho 
would  teR  the  principal  warder  of  the  haQ  that  he 
wished  to  see  the  governor,  and  when  be  came  to  the 
governor  he  would  say  to  him  then,  “ I wL«h  to  see 
the  visiting  director  at  his  next  visit,” 

3049.  Is  that  recorded  then  by  the  governor  ? — 
Thnt  is  recorded  by  the  governor, 


3050.  It  is  recorded  in  a hook  called  the  governor’s 
application  book  ? — In  a book  called  the  directors’ 
application  book.  Then  at  my  visit  he  would  see  me, 
and  he  would  appeal  to  me  on  the  case,  and  I would 
immediately  send  ibr  the  evidence  that  appeai-ed  before 
the  governor,  and  I would  also  have  the  case  as  it  was 
recorded  in  the  governor’s  jurisdiction  book,  and  I 
would  satisfy  myself  to  Lhe  best  of  my  judgment 
whether  the  governor  had  acted  fairly  or  not. 

3051.  In  such  a case  would  the  prisoner  be  con- 
fronted with  the  warder  ? — Well  that  is  a rule  that  I 
always  exercise,  that  all  the  evidence  in  tlie  case  be 
gone  into,  and  that  the  prisoner  be  allowed  to  ask  any 
questions  that  he  might  think  proper. 

3052.  Of  the  person  whom  he  makes  the  charge 
against  ? — ^Yes.  If  there  wore  two  or  three  witnesses 
I would  sepai-ate  them,  and  have  only  one  of  the  men 
present  at  the  time. 

3053.  What  power  baa  a prisoner  of  calling  wit- 
nesses in  support  of  his  allegation  ? — He  would  tell 
me  who  he  wanted  to  call  and  I would  call  them. 

3054.  Suppose  that  he  wanted  to  call  as  witnesses 
one  or  two  of  the  prisonei’S  who  were  associated  with 
liiniself,  what  would  you  do? — That  we  would  not 
allow.  We  would  not  allow  him  to  call  on  the  evi- 
dence of  prisoners.  That  has  never  been  the  practice. 
We  should  never  allow  such  a practice  as  taking  the 
evidence  of  a x>risoaer  directly.  I have  frequently 
asked  another  prisoner  afterwards,  but  I would  not 
have  him  at  the  inquiry.  I might  tiy  and  get  the 
information  by  seeing  the  other  prisoner  in  the  ward, 
or  in  some  special  way  5 but  I would  not  draw  atten- 
tion to  it.  We  should  never  di'eam  of  calling  a 
prisoner  up  in  support  of  another  prisoner’s  statement. 
I may  add,  while  we  are  on  the  subject,  that  I have 
frequently  eaucellcd  the  punishments  awarded  hy  the 
governor  to  prisoners. 

3055.  You  have  frequently  cancelled  the  punish- 
ments awarded  by  the  governor  to  prisoners  ? — Yes,  I 
have  frequently  cancelled  them.  I could  not  caned 
his  giving  the  bread  and  water,  for  that  had  been 
done,  but  I have  often  restored  the  man’s  marks,  if  1 
was  satisfied  that  the  officer  did  not  give  his  evidence 
in  a candid  way.  I would  not  let  the  prisoner  know 
that  I disagreed  with  the  governoi',  but  1 would  say  to 
the  governor  “ There  arc  circumstances  which  call 
for  the  cancdling  of  this  sentence.”  You  must  be 
very  careful  in  interfering  with  a governor’s  power, 
and  you  must  do  those  things  in  a judicious  way  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  his  power. 

3056.  I think  there  are  eight  treason-felony 
convicts  in  this  prison  at  present  ? — I think  there  are, 
my  lord.  I have  not  got  the  memorandum. 

3057.  At  the  time  they  were  sent  hero,  wero  tha-e 
any  special  instructions  given  by  your  board,  or  by 
yourself  to  the  governor  as  to  their  treatment  ? — 
There  were  no  special  insfractions  li’om  tho  Seorefniy 
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.^rl^'eTES  OF  KTIORKOE  TAKEN  BEEOKE  THE  COMMISSION 


Mt.  if.  ¥a>jan.  of  State  or  tlie  board  ; but  when  I came  do  t\’u  hei-e  I 

suggested  lo  the  governor  that  it  would  be  better  to 

18  Jane  1870.  them  separate. 

■ 3058.  Did  you  suggest  that  it  would  be  better  to 

keep  them  sepai'ate  from  each  other  ? — Separate  from 
tlie  ordinary  prisoners.  The  men  saw  me  ns  a body, 
and  complained  of  being  brought  over  here.  We  con- 
sidered it  an  objectiouable  thing,  I think,  that  they 
should  have  come  to  the  English  prisons  at  all,  but 
we  could  uot  refuse  it.  Tliey  came  and  said  they  had 
grievances  to  complain  of. 

3059.  To  what  grievances  did  they  allude  ? — That 
they  were  away  from  their  friends,  and  from  indul- 
geoce.«  that  tliey  would  get  in  their  owu  country  ; 
that  yon  couldnot  expect  their  friends  to  come  over 
here,  or  to  a distant  land  to  see  them,  as  they  would 
in  Ireland  ; that  a pri.soner  could  be  visited  by  liis 
friends  according  to  our  rules,  and  the  same  rules 
applies  lo  Irisli  prisons  that  does  to  ours. 

3060.  In  consequence  of  complaints  they  made  to 
you,  you  took  it  upon  yoursolf  they  should  not  be 
allowed  (o  associate  with  one  another  ? — No,  they 
never  complained  of  that,  hut  they  complained  of 
being  n.esoctated  with  the  ordinary  felons  in  this 
prison. 

3061.  Then  you  took  upon  yourself  that  they  should 
be  kept  separate  ? — Separate  fi-ora  the  ordinary  cri- 
minals, and  they  are  still  treated  in  that  way. 

3062.  Then  in  point  of  fact  they  have  been  kept 
as  a Bepai'nte  little  community? — Tes,  as  a separate 
class. 

3063.  Will  you  allow  me  to  aak  you,  what  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  by  you,  or  what  directions 
have  been  given  by  you' with  a \-iew  to  the  present 
inquiry  ? — A copy  of  the  communication  that  your 
secretary  sent  to  us  was  sent  down  here  for  the 
governor  to  cany  it  out. 

3064.  Then  the  governor  ivill  tell  us  how  that  lias 
been  eniried  out  ? — Yes  j lie  submitted  certain  points 
to  me  and  I approved  of  them. 

b065.  (iJ/r.  Brodrich^  When  you  say  that  a direc- 
tor has  the  ordinary  powers  of  visiting  justices,  is  it 
the  practice  for  them  to  have  the  cells  thrown  open 
and  to  invite  complaints  from  anyperaons  who  choose 
to  make  them  ?— — In  the  case  of  men  who  are  under 
coercion,  that  is,  locked  np  under  punishment,  that  is 
always  done.  I see  the  ordinary  prisoners  at  their 
labour,  but  I do  not  invite  complaints  from  them 
individually. 

3066.  lu  what  way  does  an  ordinniy  prisoner  notify 
his  desire  to  see  yon  ? — Through  the  governor  j or  if 
he  was  in  the  infirmary  in  this  place,  it  would  be 
through  the  medical  officer. 

3067.  Would  it  be  po.ssible  for  the  governor  to 
suppress  such  a complaint  ? — Oh,  it  would  not.  It 
would  bo  a most  dangerous  thing  for  him  to  do.  I do 
not  think  he  could  dare  to  do  it. 

3068.  Supposing  a prisoner  has  some  grounds  of 
complaint  against  his  medical  treatment,  what  redress 
would  he  have  ? — ^I  should  ask  the  doctor  to  be  pre- 
sent, and  as  fax  as  I could  understand  it,  I should 
inquire  into  the  prisonei-’s  grounds  of  complaint. 

3069.  Is  there  any  spe.cial  medical  authority  to 
which  the  board  of  directors  are  in  the  habit  of 
referring  any  medical  case  ?— No  ; but  a sum  of  money 
is  in  the  estimate  to  pay  for  special  consnltatiou. 

8070.  Supposing  a case  of  complaint  against  the 
governor  himself  of  oppressive  treatment,  in  what 
way  should  you  hear  such  a complaint  ?— I should 
lieai'  it  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoiiei-.  I should  get 
the  prisoner  to  put  it  down  in  writing ; and  if  I 
thought  that  there  was  any  ground  for  it,  I should  lay 
it  before  the  ehairmiui  of  the  boai-d  of  directors  to 
consider  whether  the  govenior’a  conduct  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  or  uot. 

3071.  Should  you  hear  it  in  the  governor’s  pre- 
sence ? — Oh,  clearly. 

3072.  Certainly  ? — Certainly. 

3073.  Would  it  be  possible  for  the  prisoner  to  see 
you  in  the  absence  of  the  governor  if  ha  were  to 


request  it  ? — No ; I think  not.  I do  not  think  I would 
consent  to  that. 

3074.  What  power  do  you  exercise  over  the  letters 
of  prisoners  ? How  far  is  their  privilege  to  tvrite 
letters  within  your  control? — The  prisoner  would 
write  his  letter  according  to  Ms  class.  He  would 
notify  his  wish  to  write.  The  schoolmaster  keeps  a 
register  under  the  chapkin,  of  prisoners  by  classes, 
entitled  to  write.  He  is  allowed  to  write  eveiy  four, 
or  three,  or  two  months  .'iceording  to  the  class  he  is  in. 
Tlie  chaplain  at  the  school  hours  would  issue  papei' 
to  those  meu,  and  it  would  he  recorded  in  a book  kept 
for  the  purpose. 

3075.  Are  tlie  prisoners  sometimes  allowed  to  wi’ite 
letters,  so  to  speak,  out  of  their  turn  ? Is  not  special 
permission  sometimes  granted  to  prisoners  to  write 
letters  to  their  friends  ? — Oh,  frequently. 

3076.  Application  for  that  purpose  should  be  made 
to  you? — Yes.  No  party  in  the  prison  would  have 
the  right  to  give  tliat  permis.sion  out  of  the  ordinary 
course. 

3077.  Tlie  governor  would  not  have  that  power  '< 
— No. 

3078.  Do  you  remember  applications  made  to  yon 
by  treason-felony  prisoners,  for  permission  to  write 
such  special  letters  ?—  Oh,  frequently.  To-day. 
Mulcaliy,  Power,  and  Roantree  s.aw  me,  and  they  all 
asked  me  for  permission  for  special  letters,  which  I 
granted. 

3079.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  you  h.ave  fre- 
quently granted  that  indulgence? — ^Almost  every 
month  when  I come  doavn. 

3080.  To  those  tiea-son-felony  prifoners  ?— To 
those  veiy  men,  so  long  as  they  .are  not  under  a report. 

3081.  All  such  lettei’s  I presume  would  be  read  ? — 
Oh  yes,  both  in  coming  and  outgoing. 

3082.  With  respect  to  the  visits  of  the  friends  of 
pi’isoners,  what  power  do  you  exercise  ; is  that  within 
yom‘  jurisdiction  also  ? — It  is  entirely  according  to 
the  man’s  class.  If  .t,  man  has  a privilege,  he  gets 
it  and  claims  it,  and  on  his  claiming  it,  it  is  looked 
into,  and  there  is  an  order  sent  to  his  friends.  I 
should  not  think,  even  under  exceptional  circumstances, 
if  one  of  those  men  was  getting  a special  letter,  to 
prevent  it.  In  fact,  so  much  letter  writing  is  equal  to 
so  many  visits. 

3083.  Then  you  look  upon  the  greater  liberfy  of 
letter  writing  allowed  to  those  convincts  as  in  some 
degree  n compensation  for  the  difficulty  of  receiving 
visits  fi-om  Ireland  ? — Yes,  and  they  put  it  that  way 
themselves  ; “I  wish  a special  letter  this  time,  as  1 
“ am  due  for  a visit  j I hope  you  will  give  me  a letter 
“ in  lieu  of  it ; ” and  I say  “ Tes.”  It  came  almost 
oi’iginally  fi'om  themselves. 

3084.  You  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  seeing  their 
friends  as  one  of  the  hardships  of  their  being  confined 
in  England  ? — Yes. 

3085.  Can  j'ou  mention  any  other  hardship  resulting 
from  their  being  transferred  to  England  ?— I think 
that  tire  principal  one. 

3086.  Have  they  complained  to  you  of  their  treat- 
ment in  Irish  prisons,  or  the  contrary? — Noj  I do 
not  recollect  that  they  ever  complained  to  me  of  their 
ti-eatment  in  Irish  prisons ; not  any  of  the  men  now 
in  prison. 

8087.  Have  they  ever  complained  to  you  of  their 
treatment  liei-e  being  severer  than  their  treatment  in 
Irish  prisons  ? — No  j they  complained  to  me  here  of 
their  treatment  in  this  prison  and  in  other  English 
prisons  j but  they  did  not  make  any  comparison  be- 
tween their  treatment  in  English  and  Irish  prisons. 

3088.  If  I understand  you,  they  complained  chiefly 
on  the  ground  of  their  being  more  or  lees  associated 
with  ordinary  convicts  ? — Yes. 

3089.  Have  they  ever  complained  to  you  of  their 
having  been  treated  worse  than  the  ordinaiy  convicts  ? 
— Oh  no. 

3090.  I think  you  said  that  they  were  allowed  to 
talk  during  work  j how  is  that  ’—Here  we  have  never- 
got  any  work  from  them  , hardly,  hut  during  exercise 
they  were  allowed  to  converse. 
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3091.  What  is  the  rule  on  that  subject?  Have 
they  been  allowed  to  talk  freely  during  exercise  ? — 
Yes. 

3092.  I need  hnivlly  ask  you  whether  in  the  dormi- 
tories we  saw  they  could  speak  to  one  another  ? — You 
could  not  stop  them. 

3093.  {Dr.  Grccnkoic.)  When  letters  to  or  from 
the  prisoners  are  read  are  they  ever  detained? — Yes, 
they  are. 

3094.  Oil  what  ground  ? — On  the  ground  of  what 
is  contained  being  objectionable  matter,  political  infoi-- 
mation,  or  abuse  of  the  authorities,  abuse  of  the 
Government,  and  many  tbiugs'of  that  sort.  And, 
speaking  not  with  regai-d  to  the  treason-felony  pri- 
soners, many  letters  are  suppressed  on  the  authority 
of  information  we  receive  that  the  pereon  writing  the 
letter  was  a bad  character.  The  rule  is  that  the 
prisoner  is  allowed  only  to  keep  up  communication 
with  the  outer  world  with  those  friends  who  are  con- 
sidered and  known  to  be  respectable. 

3095.  But  you  have  not  applied  that  to  the  ti-easou- 
ielony  prisoners  specially  ? — 5lo. 

3(®6.  As  a matter  of  fact,  have  you  detained  many 
letters  which  came  for,  or  were  sent  by,  treason-felony 
prisoners? — Formerly  we  have  detained  a great 
many. 

3097.  Have  you  detained  many  letters  sent  for  the 
prisoners  ? — Yes. 

3098.  Have  you  detained  many  letters  sent  by 

them  ? Yes,  we  suppressed  them  beacuse  they  con  - 

taiued  statements  in  abuse  of  myself  or  of  the  governor 
or  of  the  Governmeut. 

3099.  Have  the  treason-felouy  prisoners  been  treated 
in  any  exceptional  manner  ? — Lt  the  way  I have 
described  5 so  far  as  having  special  lettei's,  special 
visits  fi'om  friends  and  special  books. 

3100.  They  have  had  special  visits  ? — Yes. 

3101.  That  is,  they  have  had  risits  that  were  uot 
due  to  them  ? — Yes. 

3102.  As  a matter  of  favour? — As  a matter  of 
favour  ; and  I wish  to  add  that  they  have  been  allowed 
to  see  each  other’s  friends.  Supposing  the  friends  of 
one  man  came  over,  and  that  they  were  acquaintances 
outside,  we  nevei'  would  allow  applications  of  this 
sort  by  the  ordinary  convicts. 

3303.  Then  they  in  point  of  fact  have  had  indul- 
geuce.s  which  the  other  convicts  have  not  ? — They 
have. 

3104.  I clearly  understand  that? — And  I clearly 
understaucl  your  question,  and  cleaidy  understand  my 
answer. 

3105.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  In  respect  of  diet  have  they 
had  any  special  indulgence? — They  have.  A medical 
recommendation  was  submitted  to  the  iSecretaiy  of 
State,  and  the  yecretaiy  of  State  approved  of  the 
medical  recommendation. 

3106.  Have  they  not  all  been  placed  on  ftiU  hospital 
diet? — ^Yes,  while  in  the  hospital,  and  the  doctor 
requested  a special  diet  when  they  ai’e  out  of  the 
hospital. 

3107.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  Would  the  mere  fact  of  a 
letter  containing  unfounded  complaints  lead  to  its 
being  withheld? — Yes. 

3108.  Have  letters  been  withheld  on  that  ground? 
— Yes. 

3109.  You  said  that  you  have  nevei'  got  any  work 
done  by  the  prisouei-s  here  ; how  is  that  r — They  have 
"enerally  been  more  or  less  in  hospital  j they  are  here 
for  medical  treatment. 

3110.  Have  they  had  special  medical  treatment? — 
Special  medical  treatment. 

3111.  Have  they  been  treated  differently  with  re- 
gard to  ordinary  work  ? — ^Yes.  I have  been  told  at 
my  visits  that  they  were  idle,  or  not  much  work  got 
out  of  them  according  to  their  health  ; and  they  have 
not  been  subject  to  any  forfeiture  of  their  marks  ou 
that  ground  as  the  other  prisoners  would  Lave  been. 
It  all  comes  to  that. 

8112.  "What  complaints  have  they  made  of  their 
treatment  here ; have  they  complained  of  their  diet 
or  of  theii-  clothing  ? — Not  so  mneh  of  tho^  as  of  .the 


manner  of  the  warders  towards  them;  that  was  the  Mr. W. Parian. 
principal  thing  ; of  the  warders  ordering  them  to  do  ■ 
this  and  that,  or  of  the  governor  being  severe  in 
speaking  to  them,  or  something  of  ibat  kind.  — — — 

3113.  When  they  have  spoken  of  the.  warders’ orders, 
were  those  orders  reasonable  ? — I coosidered  them 
reusouahle,  and  on  iuvestigatiug  the  complaints  I 
could  uot  satisfy  myself  that  they  had  any  just  grounds 
of  complaiut. 

3114.  You  have  investigated  some  of  those  cases? 

— Oh,  carefully, 

3115.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  investigated  all  of 
them  ? — i should  think  all,  my  lord,  except  when  on 
leave. 

3116.  {Dr.  Grcmiliow.)  You  ordered  the  treason- 
felony  convicts  to  be  kept  separate  from  other  pri- 
soners ? — Yes. 

3117.  Did  you  eousider  that  au  indulgeuce? — ^Noj 
I thought  it  more  a matter  of  security.  This  is  a very 
open,  weak  prison.  I do  uot  think  that  at  the  time  I 
ordered  it  to  be  done  that  I had  iu  view  any  special 
treatment.  I considered  it  a point  of  discretion,  for 
security  merely,  and  then  it  grew  from  that. 

3118.  Not  as  an  indulgence? — Oh,  certainly  uot, 
but  as  a point  of  security.  I considered  the  prison  a 
weak  one,  aud  I was  responsible  for  the  safe  custody 
of  those  men. 

3119.  You  stated  that  they  complained  of  being 
associated  with  ordinary  prisoners  as  a grievance  ? — 

Yes. 

3120.  On  what  grounds  did  they  so  complain? — 

They  complained  of  being  associated  with  men  who 
committed  imnntural  crimes.  That  was  carefully  gone 
iuto  by  Messrs.  Knox  and  Pollock.  They  have  no 
menus  of  knowing  what  a prisoner  is  in  for.  No 
warder  even  in  the  prison  knows  what  a man  is  in  for, 
unless  he  tells  him.  TIjc  only  person  who  knows  that 
is  the  clerk  in  the  office  aud  the  governor  himself. 

3121.  Then  the  prisoner's  do  not  know  the  crimes  of 
Avhieli  the  prisoners  who  are  associated  with  them  have 
been  convicted  ? — No  ; nor  do  the  officers  of  the  prison. 

They  complained  that  they  were  associated  with  such 
men,  but  I investigated  the  cuae  and  there  wae  only 
one  treason-felony  prisoner  to  be  located  in  the  hos- 
pital in  one  of  those  dormitories  which  you  saw,  and 
we  were  compelled  to  select  two  other  pi'isoners  to  go 
iu,  it  being  one  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s  rules  that 
there  must  be  three  prisoners  associated.  Two  inva- 
lids were  selected  and  put  iu,  aud  he  was  under  the 
impression  that  these  men  were  guilty  of  some 
unuatural  crime,  which  was  not  the  case. 

3122.  Did  you  gather  that  the  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  treason-felony  prisoners  was,  that  their 
crime  was  of  a different  character,  and  that  they  ot^ht 
uot  to  be  associated  with  ordinary  prisoners  ? — Yes ; 
they  have  always  called  themselves  “ State  prisoners.” 

3123.  You  said  some  time  ago  that  those  treason- 
felony  prisoners  were  allowed  letters  in  lieu  of  visits 
fi'om  theii*  friends,  in  consideration  of  their  being 
removed  A*om  their  own  country  ? — Yes. 

3124.  Now  is  it  the  fact  that  they  have  had  fewer 
visits  than  other  prisoners  ? — Yes,  I think  in  point  ot 
fact  that  they  have  had  fewer  visits. 

3125.  1 understood  you  to  say  that  they  had  extra 
visits  ? — They  had  extra  visits  in  this  way,  that 
when  one  man’s  friends  came  the  other  prisoners 
were  allowed  to  see  them. 

3126.  {Chairman.)  I suppose  you  or  the  govci'nor 
will  be  able  to  put  on  paper  a statement  showing  what 
the  allowance  of  visits  and  of  letters  would  be  iu  each 
class,  according  to  class  ?— Oh  yes,  my  lord. 

3127.  I think  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  yoa  or 
the  governor  can  show  us,  in  what  this  practice  with 
regal’d  to  the  ti*eason-felouy  eonvicts  has  differed  from 
that  of  the  other  prisoner,  in  diminutiou  or  excess  ? — 

You  shall  have  that  out  of  the  visiting  book. 

3128.  Give  us  a statement  of  the  rules  first  lus 
regards  receiviug  and  writing  letters? — They  are  all 
the  same,  my  lord,  as  regards  eveiy  prisoner. 

3129.  (Z?V.  X^wi«.).If  a letter;  1?  .Ruppre^cd  on 
account  of  it«  being  .supposed  that  there  is _anymiT^ 

I.  ! 
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wrong  in  it,  would  tlie  prisoner  be  allowed  to  write 
another  letter  in  lieu  of  it? — Yes,  generally  I should 

fifty- 

3130.  Would  that  be  as  a matter  of  special  favour, 
or  as  ii  matter  of  right? — I think  there  would  be  a 
certain  discretion  exercised.  I have  known  cases 
where  a man  wrote  in  that  strain,  luid  the  governor 
marks  the  letter  that  it  would  be  suppressed,  but  that 
the  pi'isoner  may  mute  in  lieu  of  it;  th.it  is  the  prac- 
tice in  the  first  instance  ; and  if  the  prisoner  persists 
ag.'tiu  in  writing  objectionable  matter,  the  governor 
would  not  give  him  a second  optiou. 

3131.  What  are  the  classes  of  things  that  .are 
ohjectiouable  iu  a letter  going  out  ? — All  in-isou 
treatment ; all  reference  to  piison  oflicci's  ; and  until 
a recent  decision  of  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  the  state 
of  his  health  would  have  been  j and  tliat  was  laid 
down  by  Sir  George  Grey  because  it  involved  great 
trouble  to  the  Home  Office  in  consequence  of  the 
prisoners’  friends  constantly  referring  to  the  Home 
Office  about  their  health. 

3132.  Who  is  the  judge  of  the  fact  that  the 
prisoners’  letter  is  well  founded  or  not  ? — I suppose 
the  director  would  be,  because  he  may  nsk  that  the 
letter  he  produced. 

3133.  What  is  done  with  those  suppiessed  letters  ? 
— They  are  all  kept  for  a certain  time. 

3134.  Could  those  letters  be  produced  for  tlio 
iuspectiou  of  the  Commission  ? — All  of  them. 

3135.  Would  you  kindly  give  directions  to  have 
those  letters  produced  at  our  next  visit  ? — ^Yes. 

3136.  In  case  of  the  death  of  a prisoner’s  mother, 
wife,  sister,  or  brother,  or  any  other  relative,  and  that 
a letter  was  received  announcing  it,  would  the  judsoner 
be  allowed  to  receive  that  letter,  altliough  it  was  out 
of  time  ? — Ho  would  not  be  allowed  to  see  it  until  the 
time  arrived  that  it  was  due,  but  the  infomation  iu  it 
about  the  death  would  be  communicated  to  him  at 
once. 

3137.  But  the  letter  itself  would  not? — it  would 
not  until  the  director  ajiiiroved  of  it. 

3138.  Supposing,  «is  in  the  case  of  Liiby,  w'liof^c 
mother  and  uude  died  very  suddenly,  would  the 
information  be  conveyed  to  him  of  those  deaths  ? — 
Yes  ; I should  say  immediatelj-. 

3149.  How  would  it  be  douc  ? — The  governor 
would  hold  the  letter  in  his  hand,  and  say,  “ This 
“ letter  is  with  regal’d  to  the  death  of  so-and-so,  and 
“ if  you  will  nsk  the  director  at  liis  next  visit  for  the 
“ letter,  ho  will  no  doubt  give  it  to  you.” 

3130.  What  interval  might  elapse  between  the 
receipt  of  that  intelligence  and  the  coming  of  the 
director?— I should  say  not  more  than  three  weeks. 

3141.  fcJupposing  that  the  day  after  you  leave  the 
prison  such  intelligence  arrives,  what  course  would  be 
taken  ? — Tlie  governor  would  send  up  specially  to  .ask 
me. 

3)42.  Supposing  that  it  became  necessary  for  the 
prisoner  to  take  any  action  outside,  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  his  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  any  other 
near  relative,  and  that  he  desu’ed  to  write  a letter  iu 
consequence  of  receivine  such  intelligence,  would  he 
get  permission  to  do  so  ? — Oh  yes,  as  a special  letter, 
but  not  with  i-ogardto  the  disposition  of  propei'ty  ; that 
we  should  refer  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  because  he 
is  inside  this  prison  as  dead,  and  we  would  liave  to  get 
dii-eotions  from  the  Secretaiy  of  State. 

3143.  But  where  amaii  is  sentenced  to  bo  in  prison 
for  only  a limited  time,  and  it  might  afreet  his 
interests  very  materially  on  the  expiration  of  liis 
sentence  to  be  enabled  to  communicate  with  Ms  friends 
outside  as  to  that  property  ? — That  we  should  have  to 
refer  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Weshould  nsk  tlieman 
to  put  his  statement  in  writing,  and  refer  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  his  instructions  as  to  whether  it  should 
be  sent  out ; because  as  the  law  exists  now,  the  Crown 
may  seize  on  the  property  of  a felon. 

3144.  You  stated  that  the  prisoners  complained  of 
being  brought  over  to  England  ?— I do  not  know  that 
they  complained  of  it ; they  mentioned  it  to  me  as  a 
grievance  at  Portland,  not  in  this  prison. 


3145.  Did  any  of  the  prisoners  in  this  prison  make 
tliat  complaint  ? — No.  The  greater  number  of  them 
must  have  seen  me  .at  Portland,  fi’om  whence  they 
have  been  ti’ansfened  to  this  prison,  except  Dillon 
uml  Thomas  Bourkc. 

3146.  Many  of  them  went  to  Portland  at  first  ? — Tim 
whole  of  this  batch  with  Rossa,  and  1 think  and 
understood  from  my  colleague,  Captain  Gamhier,  that 
they  made  the  same  comments  when  they  were  first 
received  into  Peuloiiville  from  Ireland. 

3147.  Tliey  complained  that  t hey  were  brought  from 
Ireland  to  England  ? — Yes. 

3148.  Ami  the  weightiest  of  their  gi-icvances  was* 
that  they  were  separated  fi-ora  their  friends  ? — Yes. 

3149.  That  the  visits  of  their  friends  must  neces- 
sJU’iiy  be  fewer  ? — Clearly. 

3150.  In  consequeneo  of  being  more  difficult  of 
aceomplisliment  ? — Yes. 

3151.  Do  you  know  any  other  general  complaiuts 
tliey  made  or  grievances  they  complained  of  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  brought  over  ? — No,  I do  not. 

3152.  Might  I ask  you  whctliei’  it  is  a custonmiy 
thing  to  transfer  ordinary  felony  prisoners  from 
Scotland  or  ft'om  Wales,  or  from  n,  great  distance  to 
any  of  those  prisons  ? — All  prisoners  sentenced  to 
penal  sel•^•itnde  in  Scodaiul  and  Woles  come  to 
England ; they  har-e  no  separate  prison  there. 

3153.  That  is,  no  convict  prisons? — No  convict 
prisons.  There  is  a general  prison  in  Poitli,  and  they 
undergo  separate  confinement  there,  but  after  the  nine 
months  they  come  to  us  to  do  public  work.  Iu  fact  I 
think  there  are  two  or  three  men  who  were  con- 
victed of  tre.Tson-felony  in  Wales,  now  undergoing 
sentence,  and  one  man  here. 

3154.  If  circumstances  came  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
prisoner  that  made  it  neccasaiy  for  him  to  have  re- 
course to  legal  advice  outside  with  regm-d  to  the 
dispositiou  of  property  or  othei’wise,  and  that  he 
would  reiirescnt  timt  to  the  governor  or  to  yon,  horv 
would  it  be  dealt  with  ? — It  would  have  to  be  sent  to 
llie  Secretary  of  Stale.  I can  tell  you  that  e\  ciy 
two  or  three  months  cases  oftlmt  kind  turn  up. 

3155.  And  what  is  hi.s  usual  decision  ? — The  Secre- 
tary of  State,  I think,  1ms  inviiiiably  allowed  flic 
prisoner  to  see  liis  legal  adviser. 

3156.  He  has  invariably  allowed  the  prisoner  to  see 
his  legal  adviser  ? — Yes. 

3157.  Have  any  of  the  prisoners  here  to  your 
knowledge  made  such  an  application  as  that? — I think 
not.  They  have  made  some  application,  I think,  to 
see  a legal  adviser,  and  some  commission,  I think, 
went  to  Portland,  but  that  is  not  within  my  prison 
inspection. 

3158.  But  have  any  of  the  prisoners  here  made  any 
such  application  as  that  ? — No,  not  as  far  as  I can 
recollect. 

3159.  If  a prisoner  complained  that  his  health  was 
falling  off,  and  that  he  believed  he  was  running  down 
the  hill,  and  if  iu  consequence  of  apprehensions  in  his 
mind  that  he  was  going  to  die,  he  wished  to  be  re- 
moved elsewhere,  would  such  application  be  attended 
to  by  you  ? — Yea. 

3160.  Or  would  ho  be  removed  by  the  go^•el•nol•  ? — 
The  governor  would  have  no  power  in  a question  of 
that  kind. 

3161.  How’  would  it  be  dealt  with  ? — It  is  very 
seldom  that  such  a case  does  happen,  hut  it  actually 
has  happened  iu  the  case  of  Doctor  Power.  He  was 
sent  away  from  Portland  in  consequence  of  the  strong 
wish  of  his  friends  on  account  of  the  supposed  bad 
state  of  Lis  health.  He  was  sent  hero  and  was  dis- 
satisfied with  his  medical  treatment,  and  he  asked  me 
1 0 remove  him  to  Millbank,  for  he  had  great  confidence 
in  Dr.  Gover  of  Millbank.  I went  to  Parliament 
Street  and  laid  the  question  before  the  ebammaa  and 
ray  colleagues,  and  suggested  that  the  man’s  appli- 
cation should  be  acceded  to.  It  was  sent  to  the 
Secretai’y  of  State,  and  he  at  once  issued  his  warrant 
for  the  man’s  kausfev  to  MUibauk  in  accordance  with 
his  wish. 

3162.  Then  he  was  transfeiTed  ?— He  was. 
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3163.  {^Chairman.)  That  is  Edmond  Power? — 
Yes. 

3164.  {Dr,  Lyons.')  Have  any  of  the  prisoners  hero 
been  allowed  special  books  wHch  they  have  asked 
for  ? — ^Yes. 

3165.  What  class  of  hooks  have  they  been  so 
allowed  ? — Many  of  them.  Mulc.aby  wanted  profes- 
sional books  to  keep  up  his  medical  knowledge. 

3166.  Were  they  gi’anted  ? — They  were  all  gi-mitcd 
to  him  by  Colonel  Henderson  before  he  left  our 
department. 

3167.  {Chairman.)  Is  Edmond  Power  here  iioiv? 
Edmond  Power  has  come  back  again,  luy  lord. 

3168.  Under  what  circumstances  did  he  come  back? 

Xlie  medical  olftcer  reported  that  he  had  not  got 

any  benefit  by  bis  six  weeks  or  two  mouths’  detention 
in  Millbank,  and  he  recommended  that  he  should  be 
sent  back  again  to  Woking,  as  it  afforded  better  air, 
and  was  better  suited  to  his  ailment ; that  he  did  not 
think  there  was  any  organic  disease  of  a daiigei'ous 
character. 

3169.  I find  that  he  was  removed  to  Millbank  from 
Portland  on  tbe  2Sth  March  1870  ? — That  must  be 
a mistake,  my  lord  ; it  must  bo  from  Woking.  {Is 
handed  a document,  and  reads:  “ 7th  November, 
Portland,  removed  to  Millbimk  prison.”)  This  is  quite 
right,  my  lord  ; this  is  a Woking  return  signed  by 
Captain  Harris,  deputy  governor  here.  Fi’om  Portland 
prison  he  was  removed  to  Millbank. 

3170.  Ob,  the  word  prison  refers  to  Woking  ? — ^Yes, 
this  is  a "NVoking  return,  my  lord. 

3171.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  As' a matter  of  fact,  was  he 
at  Millbank  on  the  9tli  November  last  ? — No,  he  was 
here. 

317?.  {Chairman.)  Give  us,  us  fur  as  you  cun,  the 
history  of  Edmond  Power,  ns  far  as  it  is  within  your 
own  knowledge  ?— He  \vi>s  received  into  Jlillljank  on 
the  23d  ihavcli  1867,  and  he  was  removed  to  Port- 
land on  the  26tli  February  1863,  and  received  ou  that 
day.  He  was  removed  to  Woking  from  Portland  on 
the  9th  November  1869,  and  received  on  that  day.  He 
was  removed  to  Millbank  on  tbe  28th  March  18/0, 
and  received  in  Millbank  ou  that  day,  and  be  was 
removed  hack  to  Woking  on  the  21st  May  1870. 

3173.  {Mr.  De  'Verc.)  Have  you  had  any  corres- 
pondence with  the  governor  of  Portland  prison  since 
the  1st  Januaiy  Inst,  with  respect  to  the  disciiiline  of 
that  prison  ? — Of  Portland  prison,  no. 

3174.  Tiiat  does  not  come  within  your  beat? — No, 
unless  there  was  a question  brought  before  ihc  board 
of  directors  to  have  our  opinion  upon,  but  not  as  a 
rule. 

3175.  May  I ask  you  whether  you  have  heeu  the 
medium  of  any  communication  to  the  governor  of 
Portland  prison  with  respect  to  work  done  or  I'fiiused 
to  be  done  by  the  treason-felony  prisoners  there  ?— 
No. 

3176.  With  regard  to  appeals,  if  a prisoner  con- 
siders a sentence  imposed  on  him  by  the  governor 
excess!  ve,  lias  he  the  powei-  appealing  to  you  ? — To  me. 

3177.  I think  you  said  that  he  would  have  to  enter 
his  name  with  the  governor  as  wishing  to  see  you  ? — 
Yes. 

3178.  Now,  if  his  name  had  not  been  registered  for 
that  purpose,  could  he  personally  ask  an  interview 
from  you  ? — do  not  think  he  could.  I do  nob  see 
very  well  how  he  could  do  it.  In  public  works  pri- 
sons they  ai'e  generally  seeu  by  the  director  either 
marching  out  to  labour  or  coming  in  from  labour. 
We  should  not  allow  a man  to  fall  out  of  the  ranks 
and  come  up  and  speak  to  a director. 

3179.  Would  you  consider  it  a sufficient  answer  to 
give  to  a statement  of  your  not  attending  to  an  appeal 
made  to  you  by  a prisoner  that  his  name  had  not  been 
set  down  by  the  governor  for  making  that  appeal  ?— 
Yes,  I think  it  would. 

3180.  Then  practically,  what  resource  has  a pri- 
soner in  case  the  governor  refuses  to  or  neglects  to 
record  his  name  for  an  appeal  to  you  ? — Well,  I can 
hardiy  imagine  such  a thing  taking  place  as  the  gover- 
nor declining  to  make  suSi  a retui'n  ; he  would  lay 
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himself  in  the  hands  of  so  many  officers  al>out  the  -4/r.  ly.  Fagan. 

place,  who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  take  up  the  ques-  

tiou  against  the  governor.  ts  June  1870. 

3181.  Would  any  of  the  officers  be  cognizant  of  the 

nppliculioii  of  the  prisoners  to  the  governor? Oh, 

certainly. 

3182.  Ill  what  way? — The  governor  would  not 
venturi!  to  see  a in'isoner  alone.  As  a mutter  of  fact 
he  does  not  do  so.  He  would  bo  liable  to  be  assrailtcd 
or  to  have  things  said  against  him  by  the  prisoner. 

3183.  I think  you  mentioned  that  the  complaints 
made  by  the  treason-felony  prisoiiei's  generally  beibre 
you,  were  for  insult  or  barsli  behaviour  on  the  pai't  of 
the  officers  ? — Ye.s  ; generally  h.arsh  behaviour. 

3184.  What  would  be  the  course  they  would  jiursue 
in  making  that  complnint? — They  would  simply  re- 
cord their  names  to  see  me  ou  my  ne.xt  visit  to  the 
prison. 

3185.  Then  their  course  in  originating  a complaint 
before  you  would  be  the  same  course  tliat  they  would 
have  to  pursue  in  appealing  to  you  fi-om  a sentence 
imposed  by  tbe  governor  ? — ^Yes. 

3186.  If  such  a complaint,  which  I may  call  an 
oiiginul  complaint  ou  their  part,  w'erc  brought  before 
you,  how  would  you  investigate  it  ? — I would  investi- 
gate it  in  the  presence  of  the  accused  ; and  as  they 
have  vary  often  been  very  lengthy  in  their  communi- 
cations I often,  rather  than  reject  the  matter  which 
they  were  s.ayifig,  and  most  genei'ally  .speaking,  made 
them  put  it  in  -writing,  and  ordered  paper  to  be  issued 
to  them  to  auy  extent. 

3187.  I am  now  referring  to  coraplaiuts  of  harsh 
treatment  ag.ainst  a warder,  not  against  the  governor  ? 

— In  this  case,  I have  dealt  with  these  men  in  that 
tv.ay,  .and  I have  invariably  made  them  put  it  in 
writing,  called  in  the  officer,  and  read  the  stalement 
in  his  presence,  and  asked  him  what  he  had  to  say  in 
explanation. 

3188.  Does  it  often  happen  that  there  is  only  one 
wtu'der  present  wth  a number  of  men  ? — Yes.  Wo 
should  consider  that  a g.aug  of  12  or  14  men  was 
sufficiently  secure  with  one  officer. 

3189.  In  a case  of  complaint  against  an  officer  for 
harsh  and  insolent  language,  where  there  were  Z4  or 
15  prisoners  present  and  only  one  officer,  would  you 
investigate  it  in  any  other  way  than  by  t/iking  dovm 
in  writing  the  nature  of  the  complaint  and  asking  the 
officer  for  an  explanation? — No,  I do  not  think  I 
would.  1 would  try  and  get  other  evidence,  if  pos- 
sible. 

3190.  What  further  evidence  would  it  be  imsslble 
to  get,  except  the  evidence  of  prisouei-s? — 1 should 
not  attach  much  importance  to  prisoners’  evidence, 
certainly  not. 

3191.  Then  would  it  not  come  simply  to  this,  that 
in  such  a case  the  prisoner  would  have  no  power 
whatever  of  appeal  against  tlie  simple  word  of  a 
warder  ? — ^Well,  no ; I do  not  think  he  has,  except 
that  we  know  everj-  officer’s  character  thoroughly,  and 
can  judge  of  the  statement  he  makes. 

3192.  Now,  Mr.  Fagan,  will  you  be  good  enough 
to  state  the  regulations  enforced  in  this  prison  with 
respect  lo  appeals  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ? — The 
ordinary  cour.se  is  that  the  prisoner  applies  to  petition 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  directors  invariably 
gr.ant  it. 

3193.  To  whom  does  he  apply  for  peimission  ? — Ho 
applies  to  me,  -when  I am  here,  or  if  I am  not  here, 
and  tlie  governor  thinks  it  indent,  he  would  send  up 
the  application.  Ho  would  send  up  an  application  to 
allow  the  prisoner  to  petition  the  Seeretai-y  of  State. 

3194.  Is  there  miy  limitation  as  to  the  numljcr  of 
those  appeals? — There  is  no  limitatioa  generally 
speaking,  except  where  a man  petitions  ou  the  ground 
of  his  trial.  On  tbe  justice  of  his  trial  he  is  only 
allowed  to  petition  once  a ye.ar,  but  in  any  other  case 
he  is  allowed  to  petition  an}'  time. 

3195.  Hav'e  you  ever  known  a case  in  which  a 
prisoner  hits  been  refused  the  privilege  on  the  gi-ound 
that  he  had  already  presented  a petition  to  the  same 
effect  within  a certain  time  ? — ^Not  on  the  ground  of 
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Mr.  IF.  Fagan,  a general  complaiut  of  his  treatment  in  pi-isou ; but 

with  regal'd  to  his  having  already  petitioned  imd  re- 

18  .Tuao  1870.  ceived  a reply  from  the  Secretary  of  State  that  there 
were  no  grounds  for  his  iuterCereuce ; these  things 
ai'C  only  allowed  once  a year-.  The  fu'st  petition  of  a 
convict  regarding  his  trial  or  severity  of  bis  sen- 
tence. I belie\'c  it  to  be  the  invavialiie  practice  of 
the  Home  Otfice  to  send  to  the  judge  who  tried  the 
ease.  With  regard  to  other  questions  ijieie  is  no 
limit,  and  the  Home  Ottice  wouhl  he  ^'ery  much  dis- 
pleased if  I was  to  limit  a man's  power  of  petitioning. 

3196.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  say  what 
coui'se  exactly  the  prisoner  would  take  in  applying  for 
pennission  (o  lodge  that  appeal? — Well,  he  would  tell 
me  that  he  Lad  this  complaint  to  make,  and  request 
authority  to  petition,  and  I would  say  “ Yes.” 

3197.  He  should  first  apply  to  the  governor  to  see 
you  ? — Yes,  to  see  me.  He  is  not  called  on  to  tell 
the  governor  what  he  wi.shes  to  see  me  about.  In 
iac(,  as  a I’ule,  tJiey  do  not  tell  the  governor  what  they 
wish  to  see  me  about. 

3198.  I will  ask  you  whether  any  notiftesUion  is 
given  to  the  prisoners  themselves,  either  specifically 
01'  in  a general  way,  of  their  possessing  that  power  of 
appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ? — I do  not  tliink 
thci'Q  is  exactly  that.  I believe  before  they  come  to 
us  that  in  close  prisons  there  is  such  a notification, 
but  after  they  come  down  here  there  is  no  such 
notification. 

3199.  You  said  that  when  the  ti'eoson-felony 
prisoners  came  here  you  thought  it  better  to  separate 
them  to  a certain  extent  ? — Yes. 

3200.  Did  that  separation  extend  to  them  on  the 
works? — Yes,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  it. 

3201.  Will  you  state  to  the  Commi.ssion  in  what 
way  they  were  worked  separately  from  others? — 
They  were  kept  from  the  others  by  working  atthe  «?itiw 
bench.  1 think  Mulcahy  became  a vei-y  expert 
ciu'pfcuter.  The  man  Dillon  used  to  help  him,  when 
he  was  in  good  health.  They  used  to  w’Ork  in  that 
way  separately.  The  officer  was  told  not  to  cause 
them  to  associate  with  otlier  prisoners,  though  they 
were  working  at  the  same  bench.  It  was  their  own 
fault  if  they  associated  with  other  prisonei-s.  They 
•were  not  called  on  to  mix  with  thejn. 

3202.  Did  they  apj)cai‘  (o  you  to  value  that  peculiar 
exemption  ? — Weil,  they  did  at  first,  hut  latterly  I 
think  they  did  not  cure  about  it  j but  first  mj--  im- 
pression was  that  they  did  value  it  Some  of  the 
men  who  have  been  discharged  particularly  valued  it. 
Kickham,  who  was  here,  and  three  or  four  of  the 
othei^. 

3203.  They  seemed  to  feel  the  exemption  a v.alue  ? 
Decidedly. 

3204.  I think  you  have  said  that  the  prisoners  had 
not  the  mean-s  of  knowing  the  crimes  for  which  the 
prisonei's  associated  ivith  tlieiu  had  been  convicted  ? 
— ^Yes. 

3205.  Is  it  not  u very  notorious  fact  in  prison 
management  that  prisoners,  when  allowed  to  converse, 
speak  in  the  most  open  way  before  each  other  as  to 
their  own  guilt  and  tlie  crimes  for  -which  they  have 
been  convicted  ? — No,  I think  not ; that  has  not  been 
my  experience,  and  I have  seen  a great  deni  of  prison 
life  both  in  this  country  and  in  Australia.  You  never 
get  the  crime  they  committed  out  of  thu-m.  They 
never  do  tell  it,  as  a rule. 

3206.  {Chairman.)  You  mean  that  they  will  not 

tell  it  either  to  the  officers  or  amongst  themselves  ? 

They  do  not ; nor  do  they  tell  it  amongst  themselves 
my  lord. 

3207.  Would  not  u man  be  foimd  who  would  some- 
times boast  of  having  committed  a crime  accompanied 
by  circumstances  of  great  bravery  ?— If  that  state- 
ment was  compared  -with  his  actual  conviction  it 
wonld  not  be  found  at  all  to  be  the  crime  that  he  was 
convicted  of. 

3208.  But  -would  a prisoner  not  be  likely,  supposing 

he  had  committed  a crime  accompanied  by  circum- 
stances of  what  he  considered  bravei'y,  to  boast  of  that 
in  his  conversations  with  the  othm-  prisoners  here  ? 


Well,  I think  not  as  a rule.  I have  particularly  in 
my  mind’s  eye  one  particular  case  ; the  man  was  vei-v 
silent  and  sulky  about  it.  That  was  Casley,  a prLsoua- 
who  was  couvicted  of  a burglary.  He  took  a great 
lead  amongst  tiie  criminal  class  in  the  prison,  n,nd  I 
h.ad  to  threaten  to  act  rather  severely,  but  1 recollect 
distinctly  th.at  he  would  not  say  wlmt  he  was  com- 
mitted for.  lu  his  case  it  was  the  second  couvictio)i, 
and  the  secoud  time  he  had  been  a convict.  He  is 
uow  iu  Australia. 

3209.  (Mr.  De  Fere.)  Who  inspects  the  letters  ? 
— Witli  regai-J  to  the  treason-felony  convicts  would 
you  ask,  or  the  ordinai’y  way  ? 

3210.  Just  give  us  the  ordinary  way? — ^lu  the 
ordinary  way  they  are  read  by  the  cluiplain. 

3211.  I iim  speaking  of  letters  both  written  by  the 
prisoners  and  received  for  them  ?— They  ai-e  all  read 
first  by  the  chaplain,  but  in  the  case  of  Roman 
Catljohcs  they  are  not  read  read  by  the  chaplain. 

3212.  You  mean  the  Protestant  chaplain  ? I mean 

the  Protestant  chaplain.  He  is  the  chaplain,  because 
iu  England  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  is  only 
called  u^“ visiting  priest.”  When  you  say  “the 
chaplain,”  it  is  understood  to  mean  a clergyman  of 
the  Established  Church. 

3213.  In  the  case  of  Roman  Catholic  convicts  by 
whom  are  the  letters  inspected  ? — By  the  deputy- 
governor  or  the  governor  ; nobody  else. 

3214.  If  any  objectionable  matter  is  found  in  their 
lettei-s,  either  those  which  have  come  in  or  those 
which  are  going  out,  they  lu-e  suppressed  ? — Well,  uot 
in  all  cases  ; they  ai-e  not  now,  and  in  a great  number 
of  instances  the  objectionable  matter  is  obliterated,  and 
the  letter  passed  out  or  in.  I think  that  lias  been  the 
invariable  practice  for  a long  time  with  reference  to 
the  treason-felony  prisoners. 

3215.  But  the  rule  is  that  they  ime  suppressed? — 
In  the  coses  of  ordinary  prisoners  they  '^vould  be 
suppressed. 

3216.  I think  I understood  you  to  say,  that  you 
have  in  your  possession  a unmbev  of  their  suppressed 
letters  ?— I.  es  ; but  1 recollect  that  a great  many  were 
written  witJiin  the  first  yern-  or  more,  and  that  since 
then  we  have  obliterated  the  objectionable  matter  and 
let  the  letter  go  on. 

3217.  Whenyou  did  suppress  letters  they  wouhl  1« 
suppressed  by  the  governor  or  the  deputy-governor, 
whichever  of  them  would  have  read  the  letter  ? — No, 
the  governor  is  the  only  person  who  suppresses  a 
letter. 

3218.  Ai-e  the  -wi-itore  informed  whenever  lettei-s 
are  suppressed  ? — Invai-iably. 

3219.  And  are  they  then  giveix  an  opportunity  of 
writing  an  unobjectionable  letter  in  place  of  that -which 
has  been  suppressed  ? — They  ai-e  generally. 

3220.  When  letters  are  suppressed  on  the  ground 
of  unfounded  complaints  by  fbe  prisoners  being  con- 
tained iu  them,  to  whom  is  it  vcfeii-ed  to  decide 
whether  the  complaint  so  set  forth  is  iinfoundcd  or 
not  ? — I do  uot  know.  Whenever  a man  complained 
to  me  I have  gone  into  the  comifiaiiit  he  has  pointed 
out.  If  it  is  a complaint  with  regard  to  their  medical 
treatment,  the  doctor  has  been  scut  for,  and  coutrailicts 
it,  and  the  letter  suppressed  in  consequence. 

3221.  Supposed  prisoner’s  letter  contained  achm-ge 
against  warder  A or  warder  B for  the  use  of  harsh 
and  insolent  language  towards  the  prisoner,  wo-uld 
that  letter  be  suppressed  ?— It  would. 

3222.  Would  there  be  any  investigation  as  to  the 

fact  whether  the  allegations  were  ti-ue  or  not  ? I 

thinlc  not ; as  a matter  of  fact  there  wonld  not  be  if 
the  prisoner  put  it  in  that  way. 

3223.  You  have  already  stated  that  lettera  are 
suppressed  in  consequence  of  containing  unfounded 
complaiuts  ? — Yes. 

3224.  Would  it  be  assumed  of  any  complaint  so 
made  i^aiast  an  officer  that  it  was  tm  unfounded 
comidaiot  ?— Unless  the  prisoner  brought  it  forward 
as  a.  distinct  charge  and  brought  it  before  me  to  be 
investigated. 

3226.  Then  any-  complaint  made  in  a letter-,  wliich 
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liacl  not  been  previously  made  the  subject  of  a specific 
cliar^^e  before  you,  -would  be  held  to  be  unfounded, 
and  sufficient  to  suppress  the  letter  containmg  it  ? — 
Yes. 

8226.  {Dr.  Gretnhow.)  You  have  some  Welsh 
treason-felony  prisoners  here  ?— I'es. 

3227.  They  ore  not  included  in  our  list  ? — I think 
they  are.  There  is  one  man  convicted  in  Wales  of 
tampering  -with  soldiers,  Eyan,  I thiuk. 

3228.  Have  the  treasou-fclony  prisouers  been  sup- 
plied -with  special  books  ? — They  have. 

3229.  On  what  gi'onud  has  that  been  done  ? — Well, 

I suppose,  I do  not  kno-w  there  i.s  any  ground  that  1 
could  give  you,  but  it  has  been  considered  that  it  was 
a benefit  to  those  men,  and  that  thoy  should  Lave  it. 

3230.  lias  it  been  considei-ed  an  indulgence  ? — An 
indulgence,  decidedly. 

3231.  {Mr.  Brodrich.)  You  have  mentioned  some 
indulgences  -which  have  been  allowed  to  those  treasou- 
felony  prisoners  ; by  -what  authority  has  that  ex- 
ception been  made  in  their  favour? — In  some  instances 
it  has  been  done  by  the  authority  of  the  Secretaiy  of 
State,  in  other  instances  on  the  direction  of  the 
directors  of  convict  prisouers. 

3232.  Is  there  any  general  authority,  is  there  any 
letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  tliat  could  be  produced 
generally  authorizing  a relaxation  of  discipline  in 
their  favour  ?— Yes ; I think  there  is  one  of  not  very 
old  standing,  but  of  recent  date,  with  regard  to  the 
diet  of  those  prisoner's,  and  that  certain  rdaxations,  as 
they  -were  political  prisouers,  should  be  extended  to 
them,  as  in  other  eounti’ies.  I think  that  was  the 
vei-y  expression  that  the  Home  Office  made  use  of.  • 

3233.  {Chairman.')  WTiere  woidd  that  letter  be  ? — 
It  is  in  our  office,  I think,  my  lord. 

3234.  I think  we  ought  to  have  that  letter  ? — It  is 
only  a verv  recent  decision,  but  there  is  such  a letter 
my  lord,  and  1 think  that  in  a great  measure  guided 

3235.  Mr.  Fagan,  -will  you  be  kind  enough  to  pro- 
duce that  letter  ? — ^Yes,  ray  lord. 

3236.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  I am  anxious  to  be  clear  on 
the  right  of  petitioning  the  Home  Secretaiy.  As  I 
understand,  the  right  of  petitioning  the  Home  Secretaiy 
on  the  justice  of  a prisoner’s  sentence  has  lieon  held 
only  to  arise  once  a year  ? — Once  a yeai',  as  a matter 
of  course. 

3237.  As  A matter  of  fact,  does  it  ever  happen  that 
a prisoner  is  allowed  within  a year’s  interval  to 
petition  the  Secretary  of  State  on  other  grounds,  as, 
for  instance,  on  the  ground  of  alleged  maltreatment  ? 
—Yes,  certainly. 

3238.  That  is  a thing  of  frequent  occurrence  ?— 
Oh,  yes. 

8239.  And  does  it  lie  with  the  governor  or  with 
the  director-  to  pei-mit  it  ?— That  special  permission 
would  certainly  only  lie  with  the  director.  The 
governor  would  not  consider  himself  authorised  to  do  it. 
The  governor  would  consider  a man  authorised  to 
petition  at  the  end  of  12  months  as  regards  his  case  ; 
but  he  would  not  consider  himself  authorised  to 
permit  him  otherwise,  without  the  directors’  special 
permission. 

3240.  Would  the  goveinor  then,  have  no  power 
practically,  of  allo-wing  a right  of  petition?  — No, 
excepting  in  the  ordinary  once  a year-. 

3241.  That  right  would,  we  may  say,  be  indepen- 
dent of  the  governor  ?— It  would,  certainly. 

3242.  {Chairman.)  You  stated,  Mx-.  Fagan,  with 
regard  to  the  indulgences  given  in  certain  cases  to 
the  treason-felony  prisoners,  that  some  were  conceded 
under  the  authority  of  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  and 
you  gave  as  an  instance  of  that  the  case  of  an  addi- 
tion to  the  diet.  Othcra  you  said  were  given  at  the 
discretion  of  the  directors  ? — Yes. 

8243.  Can  yon  classify  the  indulgences  so  as  to 
show  us  what  were  given  under  one  authority,  and 
what  were  given  under  the  other  ?—  1 thiuk  the 
indulgences  of  witing,  of  extra  books,  and  special 
books,  were  given  by  the  directors  at  each  visit. 

• 3244.  And  in  any  other  respect,  except  that  of  diet, 


you  tltink  the  iudulgence  -was  not  given  under  the  Mr. 
authority  of  the  Secretaiy  of  State  ? — I think  not.  my 
lord.  I do  not  think  there  was  any  other. 

3245.  Do  you  -wish  to  add  anything  to  what  you 
have  stated  to  us  ? — I do  not,  my  lord. 

3246.  Mr.  Fagan,  you  are  awaro  that  we  have  ex- 
pressed a wish  that  the  prisoners,  during  the  time  of 
their  preparing  their  statements,  shall  not  hold  any 
intercourse  with  one  another? — Yes, my  lord. 

3247.  Are  you  also  awai-e  that  in  a letter  addressed 
to  you  by  the  Commission,  we  conveyed  an  intimation 
of  our  desire  that  any  resti-aint  that  may  he  con- 
sidered necessaiy  for  securing  that  object,  .“hould  not 
be  construeil  ns  placing  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
their  attending  mass.  In  taking  such  stops  ns  may  be 
necc.“sary  to  prevent  them  from  communicating,  do 
you  see  any  ilifficulty  in  permitting  them  to  attend 
mass  ? — ^No,  certainly  not ; there  is  no  difficulty 
about  it. 

3248.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Y'ou  will  take  care  that  they 
have  a proper  opportunity  of  attending  mass  to- 
morrow ? — Yes. 

3249.  {Dr.  Grccnhoio.)  At  the  same  time  you 
will  take,  care  that  there  is  no  comraunicatioii  between 
them  ?— We  must  take  the  risk.  It  is  sui-prising 
what  ways  they  take  to  communicate.  It  is  only  to- 
day wheu  they  saw  me  passing  that  two  of  them  were 
seen  telegraphing  to  one  auother. 

3250.  {Mr.  Dc  Vere.)  In  the  case  of  confinement 
in  the  dark  cells,  is  there  any  system  of  periodical  dis- 
turbance of  the  men  at  night  ? — Oh,  yes  ; the  same 
system  exists  her-e  as  in  all  prisons. 

3251.  How  often  at  night?  — He  would  not  bo 
more  than  half  an  hour  at  night  without  being  visited, 
but  nut  necessarily  disturbed. 

3252.  And  Tvhen  disturbed  would  he  be  awakened  ? 

Ho,  unless  they  cover  themselves  in  and  put  their 

heads  under  the  blanket.  The  officer  when  he  visits 
must  know  whether  the  man  is  sick  or  dead,  or 
there  at  all.  If  a man  laid  liimself  down  with  his 
blanket  off  his  cheeks  he  would  not  be  disturbed  at  all. 

3253.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  When  a prisoner  is  in  a punish- 
ment cell,  and  Sunday  falls  within  the  period  of  his 
punishment,  is  he  allo-a-ed  to  go  to  religious  worsliip  ? 
—No. 

3254.  Would  there  be  anything  inconsistent  with 
or  impracticable  in  the  prison  discipline  or  arrange- 
ments, in  allowing  him  to  go  to  mass  ? — Oh,  yes  ; it  is 
never  done  ; we  could  not  do  it. 

3255.  I am  aware  that  it  is  not  done  ; but  I want 
to  know  could  it  be  done  ? — It  would  be  letting  oue  oil 
punishment,  which  would  be  a serious  course. 

3256.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  submitting  him 
to  the  most  sei'ious  agency  of  reformation  that  is 
known  to  the  humoji  mind  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

3257.  I wish  to  know  is  there  any  impossibUity  in 
tne  matter.  Take  the  case  of  a Catholic,  with  whom 
it  is  the  hiahest  obligation  to  attend  mass  ou  Sunday. 
Would  there  be  any  imi>ossibilLty  of  sending  him  to 
mass  ou  Sunday  ’—Except  that  it  would  be  a relaxa- 
tion of  the  punishment,  and  it  would  be  treating  him 
exceptionally  with  regard  to  his  fellow  pinsoners. 

3258.  But  would  it  not  be  possible  for  half  an  hour 
to  send  the  small  numlier  of  Catholic  prisoners  who 
may  be  under  puuishuieut,  to  mass  ?— It  -would  be 
possible  ; but  it  would  be  giving  him  a greater  indul- 
gence than  the  others. 

3259.  At  the  same  time  I would  say,  that  shutting 
him  up  in  a cell  is  the  least  possible  -way  of  reformi^ 
him  ? — Still  it  would  make  a very  great  exception  in 
his  case  as  eompai'cd  with  the  others. 

3260.  {Chairman.)  Would  there  be  any  difficulty 
in  having  a particular  part  of  the  chapel  set  ap.art  for 
such  prisoners,  and  so  an-auged  by  means  of  a screen 
or  partition,  or  anything  else,  that  they  would  slill  be 
separated  from  the  other  prisoners  ? — I do  not  thiuk 
it  eonld  be  done.  It  woidd  be  no  benefit  to  a Roman 
Catholic  unless  he  could  see  what  was  going  on. 

3261.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Might  it  not  be  managed  in 
this  way,  that  the  period  required  for  attending  ser- 
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vice,  wlietlier  Protestant  or  CatlioJie,  might  be  added 
at  the  end  of  the  period  of  punishment,  so  that  the 
relaxation  would  be  ouly  so  far  as  there  was  a sliglit 
iiitei'inission? — Then  don’t  you  see,  that  that  would  be 
an  illegal  punishment,  for  it  would  be  after  the  sen- 
tence that  had  been  passed  on  tlie  man  had  exj^ired. 

3262.  You  ai’o  authorised  by  law  to  award  a punish- 
ment of  so  many  liours  ? — Yes. 

32G3.  If  in  the  middle  of  that  you  permit  a pri- 
soner to  attend  divine  service,  you  are  not  adding  to 
the  nmnber  of  hours,  by  dividing  the  time  into  two 
periods  with  a short  interval  between  them? — Tliosc 
liouin  must  be  consecutive,  you  know. 

3264.  {Chairman.')  It  could  only  be  done  by  the 
The  witne 


authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ? — Yes  ; only  by 
his  authority. 

3265.  {J\ir.  De  Vere..)  It  could  only  be  done  by  the 
Secrct.aiy  of  State  ?•— Yes  ; but  I think  we  should 
make  such  objection  sis  possibly  would  resist  it  . 

3266.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Are  you  .ware  that  in  other 
countries  prisoners  are  allowed  to  attend  divine  wor- 
ship, and  that  at  the  same  time  each  prisoner  is  in  a 
state  of  complete  isolation  ? — I am  not  aware  that  it 
is  the  case.  I know  that  we  attempted  it-  in  our  own 
country,  and  it  signally  failed,  because  a prisoner  is 
always  trying  to  know  who  is  in  the  next  compartment. 
They  wore  always  ti-ying  to  have  communication,  and 
we  iiml  the  men  behave  now  with  greater  decorum 
than  when  they  were  isolated  in  boxes. 

withdrew. 


Cnprain  Wir.LiAM  FnEDEniCK  Vernon  Harris  examined. 


3267.  {Chairman.)  Yon  are  the  deputy-governor 
of  this  prison,  I believe  ? — I am,  my  lord. 

3268.  How  long  have  you  been  boro  ? — Since  the 
4th  December  la-st  year. 

3269.  Were  you  [ireviously  in  the  same  department 
in  another  jn-ison  ? — Yes  ; I w.is  at  Dartmoor. 

3270.  You  Imve,  I think,  i-eeeivcd  through  the 
director  letters  from  us,  requesting  that  certain  arrauge- 
nienfs  might  be  made  witli  the  view  of  facilitating  the 
prepai-alion  bj'  the  prisoner,  should  they  so  wish,  of 
statements  to  be  laid  before  us,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  preventing  communication  between  them  for  a cer- 
tain period  before  onr  visit.  Will  you  state  wha 
steps  you  have  taken  in  consequence  of  that  ? — On 
receiving  instructions  from  the  Commission,  I directed 
that  the  treason-felony  prisoners  (including  those  in 
hospital  who  were  well  enough  to  be  moved)  should 
be  located  in  a separate  ward,  that  they  should  l>e 
placed  in  brick  cells,  with  alternate  empty  cells  be- 
tween each  prisoner,  that  a special  officer  shonldjie  in 
charge,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  leave  their  cells 
one  at  a time,  and  shonltl  be  kept  np.art  when  at 
exercise.  Writing  materials  Avere  fm-nished  to  each 
prisoner. 

3271.  To  how  many  of  tliom  does  that  apply  ? — To 
six  out  of  the  eight,  my  lord. 

3272.  Where  are  the  other  two  ? — In  the  infirmsuy, 
in  doi-mitories  by  themselves  ; at  opposite  ends  of  tlie 
building. 

3273.  One  of  those  two  being  ? — Rickard  Burke. 

3274.  And  who  is  the  other  ? — Biyau  Dillon. 

3275.  Have  you  received  any  intimation  from  any 
of  those  men,  and  if  so,  from  how  many,  of  their 
intention  to  lay  before  us  Avritten  .statements  ? — 
Some  of  them  applied  to  see  me  Avlien  first  I issued 
your  iustrnctioDS  to  them,  they  said,  “Perhaps  we 
may  address  the  Commission;  perhaps  wo  may  not.’’ 

3276.  That  was  the  general  tone  ? — That  was  the 
general  lone  ; they  also  asked  permission  to  destroy 
their  documents  if  they  thought  it  necessary. 

3277.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  That  is  after  they  had  AATitfCIl 
tlvem.? — ^After  they  had  Avritten  them.  They  said, 
“ Will  yon  consider  whether  we  shall  be  alloAved  to 
present  or  destroy  them.”  I said  I thought  that  was 
a question  for  consideration.  I saAV  no  objection  to 
tlieir  handing  them  to  the  Commission  or  disposing 
of  them  as  they  thought  right,  They  asked  permis- 
sion— one  or  tAvo  of  them — to  hand  them  in  them- 
selves wiihout  passing  through  the  hands  of  others. 
To  that  I said  I could  not  give  an  ausAver,  but  that  I 
AA’Ould  take  the  opinion  of  the  prison  directors. 

3278.  If  Iweve  you  I Avoiild  give  tlicm  au  envelope 
and  tell  them,  “ Pnt  it  into  this  cover,  seal  it  up  in  my 
“ presence,  give  it  to  me  so  sealed,  and  I Avill  give  you 
“ an  n.«surance  that  it  shall  come  before  the  Commission 
“ in  the  same  st.ate,  A\'itbout  being  examined  ; or  if  yon 

“ prefer  to  hand  it  in  yourselvea  you  can  do  that  ” ? 

Yeiy  Avell. 

3279.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  It  ought  to  be  perfectly  under- 
stood that  the  paper  is  their  property  until  they  hand 
it  to  us,  aud  they  cau  destroy  it,  or  do  ns  they  please 
with  it? — Yes. 


3280.  {Chairman.)  It  is  to  be  understood  that  they 
can  desh-oy  their  documents  if  they  Avish,  before  they 
deliver  them  in,  but  that  once  they  deliver  them  in 
they  become  our  jjropcrty  ? — The  question  put  to  me 
had  reference  to  the  disposal  of  their  documents  before 
they  were  hniidod  to  the  Commissioners. 

3281.  Could  you  give  us,  Captoin  Harris,  all 
extracts  relating  to  any  of  those  prisoners,  in  the 
“ Governor’s  Application  Book,”  tJie  “ Report  Book,” 

aud  the  “Prisoners’  ’Misconduct  Book?” Yea,  mv 

lord. 

3282.  You  can  have  copied  out  for  us  the  entries 
which  relate  to  the  wliole  of  those  prisoners  in  these 
books  ? — Yes,  my  lord.  They  can  be  furnished. 

3283.  This,  as  we  know,  is  technically  called  “ an 
invalid  prison  ” ? — Yes. 

3284.  What  descidption  of  Avork  is  performed  by 
those  prisoners  here,  wlio  are  able  to  work  ?— The 
able-bodied  prisoners  ? 

3285.  Yes? — The  .able-bodied,  in  the  first  place, 
work  outside,  iup.artles. 

3286.  Wliat  work  do  they  perform  ; is  it  agricul- 
tur.Tl  labour? — No,  there  is  no  agricultural  work 
caiTied  on  noAv.  TJiey  are  employed  in  building,  in 
fitting  up  tile  new  piison,  and  in  the  conati-uction 
of  four  ucAv  houses.  These  are  the  able-bodied. 
{Hands  in  a card). 

3287.  You  liaiul  in  a card  showing  the  morning 
state  of  this  prison  on  this  day,  the  18th  June  ?— Yes, 
this  day,  the  18th. 

3288.  You  Avill  be  kind  enough  to  shoAv  under 
Avhich  mode  of  distiibntion  tlic  prisoners  are  described 
Avho  would  be  employed  in  building  up  those  houses ; 
Avould  they  come  under  the  term  “ prison  employ- 
ment ” ? — No,  they  Avould  not.  “ Prison  employment  ” 
Avonld  mean  those  employed  inside. 

3289.  1 do  not  see  under  what  classification  here 
they  would  come  ? — Tliis  does  not  show  the  employ- 
ment, my  lord.  In  this  return  they  are  slioAvu  ; “at 
prison  Avorks,  170.”  This  is  merely  a card  for  the 
director  on  his  visit. 

3290.  Supposing  you  were  not  now  engaged  in 
buildiug  houses  tor  this  and  the  adjoining  prison, 

Avhat  work  should  you  have  to  set  thorn  to  ? Hp  to 

withiit  a recent  date,  before  the  female  prison  Avas 
commenced,  the  immlids  Avere  emploj-ed  on  the  farm 
at  agricultural  work  ; light  AA-ork  on  the  farm. 

3291.  Has  tli.nt  Avork  ceased? — That  work  has 
ceased  altogether  ; there  is  hardly  any  emried  on  at 
present. 

3292.  Why  is  that  ?— For  a variety  of  reasons.  The 
principal  of  them  is  that  the  invalids  fit  for  outside 
AA'ork  are  assisting  the  able-bodied  in  building  the 
neAv  houses.  There  is_  other  work  for  them,  in  fact. 
The  invalids  at  Avork  inside  are  employed  as  tailors, 
shoemakers,  bookbinders,  knitters,  and  oakum  pickers. 

3293.  ’When  the  building  of  the  houses  is  com- 
pleted, will  the  agricultural  AVork  be  taken  up  again  ? 
— That  I am  not  prepared  to  say.  I believe  it  is  an 
open  question. 

3294.  At  what  Avork  is  a treason-felony  convict 
put  ?— They  have  some  of  them  from  time  to  time 
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beea  employed  in  trades,  llurplxy,  for  instance,  was 
employed  in  the  carpenter’s  shop  for  some  time. 

3295.  Tiiat  Is  associated  work  ? — Yes,  they  all 
work  together. 

3296.  Hare  any  of  them  been  employed  shoe- 

making  ? They  have  never,  that  I am  awm-e  of,  been 

employed  shoemaking.  ......  , 

3297.  Have  any  of  them  been  employed  at  tailoring  i 
Dillon  was  so  employed  for  a short  time. 

3298.  Have  any  of  them  been  employed  in  bnihling? 

—Not  that  I am  aware  of.  . tt  • 

3299.  (Mr.  Dc  Vere.)  Considering,  Captain  Harris, 

that  you  have  been  so  short  a time  Ler^  could  you 
furnish  us  the  next  time  we  eall,  with  reports 
showing  the  works  that  each  of  those  treason-leloiiy 
pi-isouers  has  been  employed  at,  and  the  length  of 
time  ? — Certainly.  Their  ordinary  work  has  bpen 
pumping  water.  They  take  it  in  ^ 

small  tank  which  they  .are  in  the  habit  of  filling.  It 
would  take  able-bodied  men  about  three  hours  to  do 
tlie  work  required  of  them  in  a day. 

The  witne 


3300.  Have  they  always  been  willing  to  work  ?— 
They  have.  They  have  done  it  as  a sort  of  amuse- 
ment more  than  anything  else. 

3300.  {Mr.  Brodricli.)  Have  any  of  them  refu.sed  to 
work? — Not  that  I am  aware  of.  I never  heard  of 
their  refusing  to  work,  because  the  work  is  so  verv 
light. 

3302.  (Chairman.)  The  governor  of  this  prison  is 
at  present  on  leave,  1 believe  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

3303.  Is  that  absence  occasioned  by  an  attack  made 
on  him  by  oue  of  the  prisoners  ? — It  is. 

3304.  An  attack  was  made  on  him  by  a prisoner  ? 
— Yes,  my  lord,  in  last  December.  Ever  since  he 
lias  been  sufFeriug. 

3305.  (Dr.  Li/ans.)  What  sort  of  iiijui-y  did  ho 
sustain  ? — He  was  stabbed  iu  three  places. 

3306.  (Mr.  De  Vnr.)  The  prisoner  who  made  that 
attack  ou  the  governor  was  an  Italiuu,  1 believe?— 
Ha  was. 

s withdrew. 


Capt.  Harris. 
18  Jnne  1870. 


The  Commission  adjourned  to  Tuesday  tho  21st  inst. 


Wokmg  Prison,  Tuesday,  21st  June  1870. 


PRESENT  : 


The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL 
The  Hon.  G.  C.  Brodrick.  I 

S.  E.  De  Vere,  Esq.  I 


OF  DEVON  IN  TBK  Chair. 
Dr.  Lyons. 

Dr.  Greenhow. 


W.  Spencer  Ollivant,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Captain  Harris  recalled. 


C<ipf.  Sarrit. 


3307.  (Chairman.)  Captain  Hai'ris,  are  yon  pre- 

pared to  hand  in  the  retorus  of  which  we  spoke  the 
other  day  ? — Yes,  ray  Lord.  , a t 

3308.  What  returns  fu-c  those  m your  hand  f — I 
will  hand  in  first  the  morning  state,  showing  the 
various  emploj-ments  of  the  prisoners. 

3309.  This  is  the  morning  state  of  the  distribution 
of  those  couvicts  at  Woking  prison  this  day  ?— Yes, 
my  Lord,  and  the  card  I had  the  honour  of  subiniitiug 
before  only  explained  certain  things  for  the  director. 

3310.  Then  this  you  will  hand  in  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

3311.  Do  yon  hand  in  also  certain  other  return.?  ? — 
I do,  my  Lord. 

3312.  Will  you  describe  them  ? — I hand  m a return 
of  the  treason-felony  indsouers  now  in  this  prison, 
specifying  the  crime  for  which  they  are  confined, 
their  sentence,  dates  of  reports  raeurred,  also  dates  ot 
interviews  with  the  directors  and  the  governor. 

3313.  (Mr.  De  Verc.)  Have  you  the  issueof  those 
reports  and  the  action  taken  upon  them  ?— Yes,  I can 
give  the  replies  in  each  case,  but  they  arc  veiy  volu- 
minous, and  it  would  take  .some  time  to  copy  them. 

3314.  (Dr.  Greenhoic.)  VTiat  we  want  arc  the 
reasons  for  the  interviews  and  the  results  ? — I can 
have  copies  made  for  you. 

8315.  (Chairriian.)  You  have  of  com-se  the 
materials  to  supply  them  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

3316.  What  is  tho  second  return  that  yon  hand  m ? 
—The  second  return  shows  the  reports  iacurrcd  by 
the  treason-felony  prisoners  in  this  prison,  and  the 
punishments  awaided  upon  these.  It  is  a summaiw 
of  the  reports,  which  I presume  is  what  you  wish.  Jt 
is  the  summai'y  that  goes  up  to  the  visiting  director, 
and  is  approved  by  him.  „ . , -rr 

3317  This  is  complete  then  as  far  as  it  goes? — les. 

3318'.  (Dr.  Gremhojc.)  Does  it  give  oil  the  reports 
against  eveiy  ti’easou-felony  prisoner  in  the  prison, 
from  tire  time  of  his  admission  here  up  to  the  present 
time  ? — Yes.  . . , 

3319.  (Chairman.)  The  Commissioners  have  under 
consideration  the  expediency  of  defening  for  a few 
days  the  personal  examination  of  such  of  the  prisoners 


as  wish  to  come  before  them,  in  order  that  sufficient  June  1870. 

time  may  elapse  for  the  attendance  of  any  of  the  friends  " 

of  the  prisoners  on  them,  if  they  choose  to  avail  of 
that  permission  if  griuited.  Before  we  decide  that 
we  wish  to  ascertain  what  is  the  position  of  the 
prisoners  ? — They  are  now  in  separation. 

3320.  How  long  have  they  been  in  separation  ? — 

This  is  the  fourth  day ; since  Saturday  evening. 

3321.  What  would  be  their  position  supposing  the 
separate  state  were  to  terminate  ?— They  would  im- 
mediately be  located  together  in  the  usual  way,  ami 
they  could  coniinunicntc  freely  smJ  interchange  their 
ideas  in  any  way  they  thought  fit  without  restraint. 

3322.  (Dr.  dreenhow.)  Would  it  be  possible  to 
alleviate  the  suspension  of  intercourse  by  granting 
them  a somewhat  extended  time  for  exercise  ? — I do 
not  think  that  could  be  done.  Wc  now  have  some 
difficulty  in  canying  out  tho  instruction  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  keep  them  entii-ely  separate,  and  I 
hardly  think  it  could  he  maintained  for  so  long. 

3323.  (Mr.  Dc  Vere.)  Do  I understand  you  to  say. 

Captain  IlaiTis,  that  you  perceive  a difficulty  in  main- 
taining their  separation  for  some  days  longer  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  it,  nor 
do  I think  myself  it  is  .any  very  great  hardaliip,  but 
they  themsidves  may  c.all  it  a liardship.  Tho  cells 
are  as  good  cells  ns  any  in  the  prison,  and  there  is  no 
great  hardship  that  I can  see.  Of  course  their  gicat 
grievance  is  that  they  cannot  communicate  with  their 
fellow  prisMiei-s ; and  if  you  allow  me  I wdll  hand  in 
a communication  Dillon  sent  to  me  the  first  day  of  the 
Commission  (hands  in  a document)  which  explains 
their  views  on  this  point. 

3324.  (Chairman.)  He  sent  it  to  you  m this  shape? 

—Yes. 

3325.  Addi-essed  to  you  ’—Addressed  to  me. 

3826.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  Do  they  not  complain  very 

much  of  the  hardship  of  the  separate  confinement  ?— 

They  complain  that  they  cannot  communicate  with 
each  other. 

3327.  Do  they  complain  of  the  want  of  association 
w’ith  one  another  as  interfering  with  their  making 
M 3 
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Capt.  Harris,  their  statenionts  ? — They  cTo,  and  they  made  that 

_ request  ouce  or  twice  that  they  might  be  associated 

21  June  iSiO.  allowed  to  communicate  together;  but  1 never 
heal’d  them  complain  of  separation  for  any  other 
I'easoQ. 

3828.  {Chairman.')  Have  you  received  any  similar 
communication  to  that  from  any  other  piisoiier? — No 
written  communication.  The  document  received  fiom 
Dillon  ought  not  to  have  been  addi’essetl  to  me  in 
writing  at  all } but  the  fact  of  their  having  been 
supplied  with  pens,  ink,  and  pa])cr  to  m'ite  out  their 
statements  has  enabled  them  to  do  this.  Of  course  he 
would  have  no  opportunity  of  doing  so  at  another 
time.  I should  add  that  one  man,  Power,  stated  that 
the  confinement  in  the  brick  cell  was  injurious  to  his 
health  when  he  was  under  medical  treatment.  That 
I refeiTed  to  the  medical  officer,  and  he  said  there 
was  no  sufficient  gi’ound  for  interfering  on  such  an 
objection,  and  that  the  mau  was  not  so  ill  as  to  be 
affected  by  separate  confinement. 

3829.  Have  you  received  any  representation  from 
the  pi’isoaers  besides  that  memorial  now  refen’ed  to, 
since  our  last  meeting? — None,  but  I have  received 
one  or  two  verbal  requests. 

3380.  From  whom  ? — Thomas  Boui’kc  and  DiUou. 

3331.  To  what  efft-cf  ? — Dillon  asked  for  what  he 
has  entered  there,  extracts  from  all  the  prison  books, 
anything  that  applied  to  him;  that  I said  I was  not 
in  a position  to  grant;  all  .suppressed  letters,  in  fact 
he  repeated  the  request  coutained  in  the  memorial. 
Thomas  Bourke  asked  me  ou  Saturday  evening  to  be 
allowed  to  have  a copy  of  his  last  petition  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  That  of  course  I could  not  give 
him  as  it  is  not  here. 

3332.  {Di\  Lyons.)  Did  I understand  you  to  say 
awhile  ago  that  you  thouglit  it  a slight  thing  to  have 
men  .shut  up  foui’  days  continuously  in  separate  cells  ? 


— No ; what  I intended  to  convey  that  I did  not 
think,  under  the  very  pociiliar  circumstances,  it  was 
a very  great  hai’dship.  Undoubtedly  it  is  a hardship 
for  men  associated  together  to  be  confined  in  this  way, 
but  considering  the  circumstances  I do  not  think  it  so. 

3333.  The  Commission  made  certain  requests  on 
Saturday  last,  with  regard  to  the  men  being  allowed 
full  access  to  their  religious  duties  ou  Sunday.  Will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  state  to  the  Cominissioii  what 
took  place  in  consequence  of  that  reque.st  ? — On  the 
morning  of  Sunday  the  prisoners  were  informed  that 
they  would  be  allowed  to  attend  divine  service.  They 
all  availed  themselves  of  that  privilege  witli  the 
exception  of  one  man. 

3334.  Who  was  that? — Mulcahy.  When  he  was 
told  that  he  was  to  go  to  chapel,  he  asked  whether  he 
was  to  be  subjected  to  the  suivcillance  of  an  officer 
or  not.  He  was  told  that  he  would  only  be  allowed 
out  in  that  way  to  cliaijel.  Then  he  said  ho  would 
not  go. 

3335.  Did  all  the  others  attend  ? — All  the  othei'.s, 
hut  those  in  the  infirmary  did  not  attend. 

8336.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  put  in  a return 
of  those  who  attended  mass  last  Sunday,  or  can  you 
name  them  now? — I can  name  them  now. 

3337.  {Chairman.)  Put  it  in  ns  a return,  in  a more 
fonnnl  shape  ? — I shall. 

3388.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  You  informed  them  that  they 
had  full  authority,  in  accordance  with  the  consent  of 
the  Commission,  to  attend  divine  service  ? — Yes,  and 
they  availed  themselves  of  it  with  the  exception  of 
one  man,  Mulcahy.  Roantreo  did  not  attend  in  the 
afternoon. 

3839.  And  each  of  them  was  separately  informed 
that  he  had  the  privilege  of  attending  mass  on  Sun- 
day ? — ^Yes,  that  is  so. 


The  witness  tvithdrew. 


The  Commission  adjourned. 


3,  Parliament  Street,  London,  Thursday,  23rd  June  1870. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  DEVON  in  the  Chair. 
The  Hon.  George  C.  Bbodrick.  ] Dr.  Lyons. 

S.  E.  De  Verb,  Esq.  j Dr.  Geeenhow. 

W.  Spences  Ollivant,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Ct’pt..Dv  (\aie. 
2.T  June  1570. 


Captain  Du  Cane  examined. 


3340.  {Chairma?).)  Ca|jtaiii  Du  Cane,  have  you 
reeoived  any  commuuicaiioii  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  reference  to  a recommendation  laid  by  the 
Commissionei’s  before  him  on  the  subject  of  access  to 
the  treason-felony  prisoners  on  the  part  of  then’  fi’iends  ? 
— I have  received  a communicjition  desiring  me  to  put 
myself  hi  communication  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  as  to  two  applications  which  were  made 
to  see  two  of  the  prisoneps  at  Chatham. 

3341.  The  communication  from  the  Secrctaiy  of 
State  gave  you  no  distinct  intimation  as  to  the  course 
that  you  were  to  take  in  reference  to  the  applications  ? 
— Simply  to  put  inyseLf  in  commonicatiou  with  your 
Loi-dship.  Perhaps  I had  better  read  this  letter. 

3842.  Rend  it  if  you  please. 

“ My  dear  Sir,  June  18,  1870. 

“ In  case  I do  not  see  Captain  Du  Cane,  please 
“ give  him  the  three  enclosed  letters,  and  say  that 
“ Mr.  Bruce  wishra  him  to  see  Lord  Devon  os  to  the 
“ persons  who  should  see  the  Fenian  prisoners,  as 
“ I believe  Lord  Devon  thinks  it  important  that  the 

matter  should  be  settled  at  once,  Mr.  Brace  desires 
" the  directors  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
“ Commissioners  in  regai-d  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
“ convicts  shall  be  permitted  to  prepare  their  state- 
“ meuts  ; but  Mr.  Bruce  is  sure  tlait  Lord  Devon  will 


“ carefully  consider  any  suggestions  ou  the  subject 
“ that  Captain  Du  Cane  thinks  it  right  to  make. 

“ Yours  truly 

" A.  0.  Rotson.” 

3343.  By  whom  is  that  letter  signed  ? — By  Mi'. 
Bruce’s  private  secretaiy,  Mr.  Rutson. 

3344.  This  -was  received  by  you  ? — Tes,  on  tho 
I8tb  June.  It  enclosed  the  appheations  of  Mrs.  Rossa 
and  of  James  Delaney.  This  letter  was  written  to 
me  in  consequence  of  n letter  dated  17th  June,  in 
which  those  applications  w’ere  enclosed  to  tlie  Home 
Secretaiy. 

3845.  Fi’om  whom  were  those  applications  ? — 
Fi'om  James  Delaney  and  Mrs.  O’Donovau  Rossa. 

3346.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Captain  Du  Cane,  are  you  in 
a position  under  authority  from  the  Secretar-y  of  State 
to  give  full  effect  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
missioners in  paragraph  4 of  their  letter  of  the  18th 
June,  in  which' they  state:  “The  Commissionere 
“ have  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
“ access  to  prisoners  at  a reasonable  hour  and  for  a 
“ reasonable  time,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in 
“ the  preparation  of  their  statements,  should  he 
“ allo'wed  to  friends  of  such  prisoners,  under  such 
“ regulations  arid  condition.s  as  the  Go-vernmeut  may 
“ think  necessaiy.  Application  in  such  case  should 
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“ he  made  to  the  Home  Office  ?” — I am  prepared  to 
give  effect  to  that  certainly. 

3347.  (C/iair7/ta?i.)  And  you  feel  yourself  em- 
powered to  do  so  ? — When  the  regulations  and  con- 
ditions aro  settled  I am  prepaa-ed  to  give  ettect  to 
that  at  once. 

3348.  Having  regard  to  the  words  of  the  fourth 
paragraph  of  the  Cominissionere’  letter  to  which  your 
attention  has  been  called,  have  you  auy  doubt  that  the 
regulations  aud  conditious  tliei’eiu  alluded  to  are  those 
which  ore  to  be  imposed  by  the  Government  ? It  is 
your  view  that  it  rests  with  the  Govemment  to  define 
what  are  such  regulations  and  conditions  ? — I have  no 
doubt  that  that  is  your  view  ; hut  I obseive  in  this 
letter  which  I have  quoted  that  “ Mr.  Bruce  desii-es 
“ the  dii'ectors  to  comi)ly  with  the  wishes  of  the  Com- 

niissioncrs  in  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
“ convicts  shall  be  permitted  to  pi'epare  their  state- 
“ ments,  but  Mr.  Bruce  is  sure  that  Lord  Devon  will 


“ carefully  consider  any  suggestions  ou  tbe  subject 
“ that  Captain  Du  Cane  thinks  it  right  to  make.” 

3349.  (Dr.  f.yous.)  Captain  Dn  Uane,  do  you  see 
auy  objection  to  the  diflercut  prisoners  being  allowed 
to  see  one  personal  fi-iend  aud  one  professional  adviser  ^ 
—The  prison  department  is  prepared  to  do  anything, 
but  they  must  lay  belbre  the  Govermneut  the  risk 
which  tliey  consider  they  incur  iu  departing  from  the 
rules  which  ai-e  laid  down  for  precautions  in  the  case 
of  intervioivs  between  convicts  in  public  prisons  aud 
their  friends.  Subject  to  that,  and  having  relieved 
themselves  to  that  extent  of  the  i-espousibility,  they 
are  preparcil  to  do  anything  which  may  promote  the 
objects  of  tlie  inquiry. 

3350.  Practic^ly  you  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in 
each  prisoner  being  allowed  to  see  one  personal  friend 
aud  one  professional  adviser?  — Subject  to  the  re- 
marks I made  respecting  the  responsibility  of  de- 
parting from  the  usual  precautions. 


Cqpi.  Du  Cane. 
23  June  1S70. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


The  Commission  adjoumed. 


Wokuig"  Prisonj  Wednesday,  29th  Jitae  1870. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  EAEL  OP  DEVON  in  the  Chair. 
The  Hon.  George  C.  Bbodbick.  I Dr.  Lyons. 

S.  E.  De  Verb,  Esq.  j Dr.  Greenhow. 

W.  Spencer  Ollivant,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Captain  Harris  recalled. 


3351.  (C’/mj>wia«.)  Since  the  period  of  our  last 
visit,  Caphain  Ilorris,  have  you  had  any  communica- 
tiou  wnth  any  of  the  treason-felony  prisouei's  here  on 
the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry  ? — I have  had  almost 
daily  communication  with  one  or  other  of  them,  my 
Lord. 

3352.  Docs  that  mean  that  you  have  communicated 
with  them  all  in  turn  ? — Almost  all  iu  turn ; some  of 
them  two  or  three  times,  and  others  not  so  often. 

3353.  To  the  beet  of  your  power,  have  you  put 
those  prisouers  in  possession  of  the  facilities  w'hich 
they  should  have  for  the  preparation  of  their  state- 
ments, and  tbe  laying  of  them  before  this  Commission  ? 
— I have.  I have  given  them  every  information  in 
ray  power. 

3354.  Can  you  tell  us  in  detail,  what  you  have  said 
to  them  ? — Tlie  fii'st  question  they  asked  mo  was, 
whether  they  would  he  furnished  with  a copy  of  the 
advertisement  ordered  by  the  Commission  ? I said 
they  would.  I wrote  for  a copy,  and  furnished  it  to 
them. 

3355.  Has  each  prisonei-  had  a copy  of  it  ? — Each 
prisoner  has  had  a copy  of  it.  They  sent  in  a special 
application  for  assistance — legal  assistance,  which  was 
forwarded  to  the  chnii-man,  and  that  was  also  allowed. 

3356.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  When  you  say  “ they,” 
which  of  them  sent  in  that  application,  do  you  re- 
member ? — I allude  to  all  of  them  with  the  exception 
of  Eickai'd  Bui'ke,  and  of  Mui^phy,  who  have  up  to 
the  present  time  declined  to  make  any  communication 
or  to  have  any  assistance. 

3357.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  received  imy  written 
application  from  Detus  Mulcaliy  ? — Tea,  I have,  aud 
fi-om  sevei'al  of  the  others — ^Power,  Dillon,  and  Eyan 
also. 


Capf.  Harrv<. 

missioners  for  inquiring  into  the  treatment  of  treason-  

felony  convicts  iu  English  prions,  by  flie  treason-  ^9  June  1870. 
felony  prisoners  in  AVokiug  prison  named  in  the 
mm-gin,” — 

D.  D.  Mnlcaliy,  E.  Power,  B.  Dillon,  and  P.  Ryan, 
ai'e  named  in  the  margin : — 

“ requesting  pei-mission  to  consult  with,  and  to  have 
the  assistance  of,  freason-felony  prisoners  in  other 
prisons,  with  refei'eiice  to  the  statements  which  they 
ai-e  preparing  for  the  Commission,  and  I am  to  ' 
acquaint  you  that  their  requests  caunot  be  complied 
with. 

“ I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ A.  E.  0.  Liddell. 

Captain  Ducaue,  R.E.,  &e." 

That  was  sent  to  me  this  morniug  with  a note  to 
the  governor  at  Woking,  to  communicate  the  decision 
to  the  prisoners,  and  to  inform  also  the  Commission  of 
Inquiiy. 

3860.  Aj-e  you  cognizant  of  any  representation 
made  by  Mulcaliy,  Power,  Ryan,  and  Dillou,  in  writing, 
to  this  Comicisaion  ?~The  application,  tbe  answer  to 
which  I have  just  read,  is  the  only  one  I am  aware 
of. 

3361.  Tlou  have  placed  in  our  hands  a communica- 
tion forwarded  to  us  here  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  in  it  Mulcahy  says  in  conclusion  that,  “ General 
“ Thomas  Bom’ke  and  William  Rountree  applied  for 
“ permission  to  sign  that  document,  but  the  governor 
“ up  to  this  moment  has  given  no  reply  to  tbe  appli- 
“ cation  ” ?— Xes,  that  is  the  case  s they  were  located 
apart,  and  I did  not  think  it  necessary  that  they 
should  sign  that  document. 


3358.  What  course  did  you  take  in  reference  to 
those  written  applications  ? — They  Wei's  forwarded 
to  the  chairman  of  the  hoard  of  directors  in  the 
usual  course,  and  I hold  the  answer  to  one  of  their 
cases  in  my  hand  now. 

3359.  Will  yon  read  it,  please  ? — 

Sir,  Whitehall,-  28th  June  1870. 

" I AH  directed  by  Mi'.  Secretary  Bruce  to 
ackuowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  yesterday's 
date,  forwarding  memorials  addressed  to  the  Com- 


3362.  It  is  also  stated  that  they  were  desirous  of 
making  communications  to  us  in  a closed  envelope. 
Was  there  application  for  leave  to  do  that  made  by 
any  of  the  prisoners  ?— Xes,  that  application  was 
made. 

3363.  And  how  was  it  dealt  with  ?— That  I would 
not  allow  it.  I said  they  could  not  connnuuicate 
direct  •with  the  Commissioners  under  cover  ; that  any 
statement  they  might  make,  or  any  written,  document 
might  be  handed,  but  that  they  could  not ' communi- 
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C'lipL  Harris. 
89  Juue  1870. 


cate  througli  tlie  ordinai7  cliimnel  in  tliat  vay  under 


cover.  , , „ , 

3364.  When  j-ou  say  “ might  be  hnuded,  do  you 
mean  banded  directly  to  the  C^inniissiou  without  under- 
going  intermediate  inspection,  cither  by  yourself  or  any 
of  tire  warders  ? — Exactly  ; tliese  were  the  instructions 
the  Commissioners  gave  me,  mid  these  I conveyed  to 
the  prisoners,  that  they  might  hand  any  statement 
dii’ect  to  the  Commissioners. 

3365.  And  that  such  document  should  not  be 
examined? — Cevfaiuly,  my  Loixl. 

3366.  And  they  fully  understood  that  i — Ihey 
fully  understood  that. 

3337.  I understand  then  that  your  refusal  went  to 
the  point  simply  thot  tliey  should  not  transmit  them 
by  post  ?— Yes.  They  also  applied  to  communicate 
in  the  same  way  under  cover  to  the  trcasou-felony 


convicts  in  other  prisons, 

3368.  And  that  you  refused  ? — I fonvm'ded  it  to 
the  chairmau.  Their  request  was  refused  in  the  letter 
read  this  inoiiiing. 

3369.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Did  tliey  ask  you  for  envelopes 
in  wliich  they  may  be  able  to  place  their  statements  ? 

jgo,  theymevely  said  “under  cover,  under  seal;  not 

subject  to  inspection  by  anyone  in  the  j)ri.-<on.” 

3370.  {Chairman.)  But  you  believe  tiiat  they  fully 
understood  they  were  to  liave  full  opportiuiify  to 
present  them  to  this  Commission  ? — Certainly. 

3371.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Did  they  claim  the  right  of 
transmittiug  to  the  Commissioners  by  post,  and  not 
through  you,  a statement  in  a closed  envelope  ?— Not 
that  I am  aware  of ; they  never  expressed  themselves 
in  that  way.  When  the  Commission  first  arrived, 
I naked  them  whether  they  wished  to  hand  iu  docu- 
ments themselves  or  to  ti-ansinit  them  through  me, 
they  said  it  was  immaterial.  I’owcr,  particularly,  said 
that  lie  did  not  care  ; that  I could  hiutd  them  myself. 
That  I declined  to  do.  I said  you  can  hand  them  to 
the  secretary,  but  I will  take  them  myself  if  you  like. 

3372.  You  think  tliey  fully  understood  that  they 
should  not  be  examined  ?— They  perfectly  under-stood 
this.  Iu  the  first  instance,  I tliiiik,  they  were  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  they  would  be  inspected  or  not. 

3373.  {Mr.  Dc  Vere.)  Do  the  writing  materials 
that  you  have  furuished  to  them  contain  the  means  of 
making  up  a statement  enclosed  under  seal  ? — No, 
they  do  wot.  They  arc  merely  furnished  with  sheets 
of  paper,  ink  and  pens. 

3374.  You  are  aware  that  we  have  mentioued  our 
being  ready  to  receive  either  oral  or  wi-itten  state- 
ments ? — I am. 

3375.  If  one  of  tlie  prisoners  were  to  decline  to 
make  an  oral  statement  and  to  prefer  to  make  a 
written  statement  to  the  Commissioner,  has  ho  the 
means  of  making  a written  statement  to  the  Commis- 
sioucr-s  under  seal  ? — Perfectly,  if  ho  wishes  it.  The 
documents  remain  iu  their  possession,  their  own  pro- 
perty, and  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  hand,  them 
to  tlie  secretary. 

3376.  Did  I not  undei-stand  you  to  say  that  amongst 
the  writing  materials  given  to  them  they  are  not 
proWded  with  the  means  of  sending  a statement  to  us 
under  seal? — do  not  think  I understood  your  ques- 
tion. Those  documents  are  in  thmr  possession  now ; 
they  are  subject  to  no  inspection. 

3377.  Suppose  a prisoner  prefers  making  a written 
statement  to  making  an  oral  statement,  has  he  the 
means  of  making  that  statement  in  a closed  or  sealed 
envelope  ? — ^He  has. 

3378.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Li  other  words,  did  you  furnish 
them  with  envelopes  ? — No,  they  have  no  envelopes 
at  present ; but  the  documeuts  have  been  entii-cly  in 
their  own  charge.  They  have  never  been  inspected 
or  subject  to  any  restiictiou  ; therefore  they  ai-o 
actually  their  property  at  this  moment. 

3379.  "What  objection  have  you  to  furnish  them  with 
envelopes  ? — None  whatever.  It  was  simply  an 
omission. 

3380.  If  they  had  asked  for  envelopes  would  you 
have  gii'en  them  ? — Certainly. 

3381.  {Chainnan')  They  probably  will  hand  the 


documents  to  us  themselves  when  they  come  in? — 
Certainly.  That  I believe  is  their  intention. 

3382.  In  the  case  of  any  prisoners  that  we  do  not 
examine  to-day,  we  should  be  glad  if  you  would  give 
them  envcloiK's  ? — Iu  case  there  should  be  any  ques- 
tion of  this,  perhaps  the  secretary  would  kindly  go  to 
the  men  and  receive  the  statements  from  their  hands. 

3383.  To  show  tliat  the  documents  have  not  been 
out  of  their  hands  yet  ? — They  have  uever  been  sub- 
jected to  any  inspection  since  they  first  began  to  write 
them. 

3384.  Ciipiaiu  Harris,  shall  you  be  prepared  to 
comply  with  the  wish  of  the  Commissioners,  tliat  you 
shoiilil  now  communicate  with  the  different  treason- 
felony  prisoners  iu  this  piison,  mid  place  in  their 
hands  I'espectively  an  envelope  to  enable  them  to 
enclose  their  statements  in  that  envelope,  and  seal  it  up 
for  the  purpose  of  its  being  laid  before  the  Commis- 
sion in  the  precise  state  in  whicli  it  is  received  by 
you  ? — I am  quite  prepared  now.  As  an  additional 
safeguard,  if  the  secretary  would  take  the  envelope 
when  closed  fi’Om  their  hands,  and  not  allow  it  to  pass 
through  any  officer’s  hands,  it  would  be  more  satis- 
factory to  me. 

3385.  We  shall  ask  you  then,  Captaiu  Hsutis,  in 
each  case,  is  this  document  in  the  same  state  in  which 
you  received  it  from  the  prisoner? — Very  well,  my 
Lord. 

33S6.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  You  said  that  some  of  the 
prisoners  liad  applied  for  legal  assistance  ? — ^Yes. 

3387.  Have  they  liad  legal  assistance  ? — They  have 
not  had  up  to  tlie  present  time  ; but  a communication 
has  been  made  to  a Queen’s  counsel,  Isaac  Butt, 
Esquire,  whom  they  all  expressed  a wish  to  consult. 

3388.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  of  themselves 
addi-essed  a commnnicatLoa  to  Mr.  Butt  ? — They 
have. 

3389.  And  it  has  been  forwarded  ? — It  h.is  been 
forwarded,  but  of  course  tlies'e  may  be  some  delay. 

3390.  When  was  it  forwarded?  — It  was  for 
warded  on  Monday,  the27tli. 

3391.  Into  whoso  bauds  did  it  go  from  yours?— 
Into  the  post.  I posted  it  myself. 

3392.  To  whom  do  you  say  ? — Iu  the  post  office. 

3393.  Direct  to  Mr.  Butt? — ^Direct  to  Mr.  Butt 
It  wa-s  drawn  up  iu  the  form  of  a memorial.  1 told 
them  that  a joint  communication  would  not  be  for- 
warded ; that  each  prisoner  would  be  allowed  to 
address  Mr.  Butt  separately ; eventually  they  each 
sent  a copy  of  the  memorial  which  had  been  prepared 
for  their  joint  signature. 

3394.  TIow  were  Thomas  Bourke  and  Eoantree 
awai'e  of  the  existence  of  the  document  which  they 
de-siivd  to  sign  ? — They  communicated  when  at 
exercise  with  others  ; since  the  last  visit  of  the  Com- 
mission there  has  been  no  restraint  placed  on  their 
communication. 

3395.  Upon  what  principle  were  the  others  per- 
mitted to  sign,  and  not  Bourke  and  Bonntree  ? — The 
other's  are  all  located  together  in  the  infirmary ; 
Bourke  and  Roanfcree  m'e  not ; thei'efore  they  only 
meet  at  exercise.  It  did  not  appear  also  a very  material 
point  ; they  have  every  opportunity  of  making  state- 
nieuts ; they  said  they  wanted  to  sign  the  memorial, 
which  I did  not  permit. 

3396.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Did  Bourke  and  Eoantree 
express  to  you  their  concurrence  iu  the  memorial  ? — 
No,  they  did  not ; but  I feel  quite  confident  that  it 
was  arranged  amongst  themselves  during  the  houi-s  of 
exercise,  that  they  would  sign  it. 

3397.  What  would  have  been  the  practical  incon- 
venience of  allowing  them  to  sign  it  ? — There  would 
have  been  no  practical  inconvenience ; I simply 
thought  it  unnecessaiy. 

3398.  May  I ask  whether  you  have  communicated 
the  answer  from  the  Home  (Office,  bearing  date  28tb 
June,  to  the  prisoners  who  sent  the  memorial? — I 
have,  this  morning. 

3399.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  Captain  Harris,  have  you 
Bceu  the  paper  which  I hold  in  my  hand,  addi'essed  to 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Ewl  of  Devon  and  the 
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membei-s  of  the  Commission,  and  signed  by  some  of 
the  treason-felony  prisoners,  namely,  Denis  Dowling 
Mulcahy,  Kdrvard  Power,  Bryiin  Dillon,  and  Patri<;k 
Ryan '( — Yes,  I have.  „ . r , 

3400.  Yon  have  seen  this  before? — xes,  1 have 
seen  it. 

3401.  Have  yon  also  received  statements  from  any 
of  the  other  treason-felony  prisonora  addressed  to  your- 
self?— Yes. 

3402.  Were  they  written  applications  ? — n ritten 
applications. 

3403.  To  what  effect  were  tliose  applications  ? — 
Two  or  tlircc  of  them — they  were  neaiiy  all  the  same 
—applied  for  copies  of  their  suppressed  letters,  all 
communications  referring  to  them  in  the  liospitnl 
hooks,  all  applications  made  b)'  them  to  the  governor 
or  to  the  visiting  director  ; in  fact,  anything  that 
refen-ed  to  them  tn  the  prison  hooks. 

3404.  What  answer  did  you  give  to  those  communi- 
cations?— I forwarded  them  to  the  chairman.  He 
has  not  authorised  me  to  give  any  answer  up  to  the 
present  time. 

3405.  And  they  have  had  no  answer  ? — They  have 
had  no  answer. 

3406.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Arc  those  documents  in  your 
possession  now  ? — No,  they  are  not.  They  ai-e  in 
Parliament  Street,  in  tho  office  of  the  directors.  Of 
course  I may  be  allowoil  to  explain  that  to  comply 
with  their  request  would  necessitate  the  production  oi 
the  whole  of  the  prison  books  for  their  inspection. 
Tliey  would  not  have  copies,  but  originals ; finally 
they  asked  for  copies. 

3407.  {Mr.  De  Fere.)  When  a letter  is  suppressed 
what  is  done  with  it  ? — It  is  filed  in  the  office.  A 
note  is  put  on  it,  and  it  is  filed  in  the  office. 


in  his  possession.  When  a letter  is  disallowed,  it  is 
frequently  copied  by  the  prisoner,  leaving  out  the 
objcctionahie  passages.  ; 

3409.  It  has  been  stated  cither  by  you  or  by  other 

persons,  that  one  ground  for  wuppi-easiug  letters,  is 
that  those  leltei's  contain  compLauus  against  the  treat- 
ment the  prisoner  received  in  confiuorixaU  ? That  is 

so;  he  is  not  allowed  to  speak  of  his  medical  treat- 
ment in  prison,  or  of  prison  matters  ; that  is  a fixed 
rule  of  ours. 

3410.  When  the  suppressed  iettei-s  contain  noother 
objectionable  matter  than  what  I have  now  referred 
io,  and  that  they  would  sen-e  as  memonuula  to  the 
prisoner,  to  i-ecall  to  his  recollection  complaints  ivliioh 
lie  wishes  to  lay  before  the  Commission,  do  you  see 
any  objection  to  allowing  him  to  have  such  suppressed 
letters  for  the  purpose  of  reireshhig  his  memory  in 
any  answer  he  may  give  befoi’c  us  ? — No  objection  at 
all.  That  course  has  been  frequently  followed  ; they 
have  been  allowed  to  copy,  omitting  objectionable 
passages. 

3411.  Then,  with  regard  to  suppressed  letters  now 
on  your  file,  would  there  be  any  objection  to  return 
them  to  tho  prisoners  in  cases  where  they  contain  no 
objectionable  matter,  except  such  a reference  to  their 
treatment  in  prison  as  might  seive  to  refi'esh  their 

memory  in  the  answers  they  might  give  before  us  ? 

I can  see  no  objection.  May  I be  permitted  to  hand 
in  copies  of  the  “ applicadous  made  by  the  treason- 
“ felony  prisoners  to  the  governor,  with  the  dates 
“ and  replies  thereto,*’  and  copies  of  the  “ applications 
“ made  by  the  prisoners  to  the  visiting  director,  with 
“ the  dates  and  replies  thereto.” 

34J  2.  ( Chairman-)  Captain  Harris,  have  any  friends 
of  any  of  the  treason-felony  prisoners  made  applica- 
tion to  see  them? — ^Up  to  the  present  time,  no.  I 
had  a letter  this  morning,  stating  that  Mrs.  Luby 
would  call  on  her  return  from  Portland,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  no  one  has  applied. 


3408.  Is  it  then  returned  to  tho  prisoner  ? — Not  to 
the  prisoner,  except  for  information,  that  lie  may  know 
the  reason  that  it  was  suppressed  j hut  it  is  never  left 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Capt.  Harris. 
29  .lane  IS70. 


Thomas  Bourke,  prisonei',  oxamiued. 


3413.  {Chairman.)  Is  your  name  Thomas  Bomke  ? 
— Tes. 

3414.  The  gentlemen  who  arc  here  now,  are  a 
Commission  appointed  by  the  Government  to  inijuire 
into  the  treatment  of  yourself  and  the  other  treason- 
felony  convicts  in  this  or  other  English  pri.soiis,  and 
are  prepared  to  give  you  the  opportunity  of  making 
any  statement  which  you  may  wsh  to  make,  and  to 
inquire  into  its  allegations.  The  Commission  consists 
of  Mr.  De  Veve,  Dr.  Lyons,  Mr.  Brodrick,  Dr.  Green- 
how  and  myself,  Lord  Devon  ; and  we  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  receive  any  statement  from  you,  which  you 
may  wish  to  make,  hearing  on  tho  question  of  your 
treatment.  You  have  already  been  informed,  no 
doubt,  that  it  would  be  open  to  you  to  make  your 
statement  out  in  writing,  or  oridly,  or  both  ways  ? — 
Tes,  so  I have  been  informed. 

3415.  Ai-e  you  prepared  to  hand  in  any  written 
statement? — I have  no  written  statement  prepared, 
six’.  If  you  will  permit  me,  perhaps  we  can  better 
understand  each  other  by  my  giving  you — I will  just 
read  this  with  your  permission. 

3416.  I should  tell  you,  at  fli-st,  that  them  is  a 
shorthand  writer  in  the  room  who  will  take  down 
anything  said,  and  a report  will  be  published  j that 
this  room  is  a private  room,  and  you  ai'C  out  of  hear- 
ing of  any  official  of  the  prison ; and  that  whatever 
you  may  say,  will  not  prejudice  your  future  position 
m thm  or  any  other  prison  ?— That  is  very  important 
to  understand,  sir.  I perceive  that  the  subjects  upon 
which  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
treatment  of  treason-felony  convicts  will  pennit  such 
prisoners  to  address  them  are  : fii'st,  treatment,  diet, 
discipline,  or  disregai'd  of  the  conditions  necessary  for 
health  ; second,  exceptional  treatment  or  subjection 
to  any  hardship  beyond  that  incidental  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a prisoner  undergoing  a sentence  of  penai  ser- 
vitude. I respectfully  submit,  that  there  is  not  any- 
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thing  that  a prisoner  has  to  undergo  that  cannot  be 
sanctioned  by  tiiat  qualification  ; that  there  is  not 
anything  we  suffer  that  cannot  be  set  down  as  being 
not  beyond  the  tliing.s  incidental  to  the  condition  of  a 
prisoner  undergoing  a sentence  of  penal  servitude.  I 
have  made  a few  notes  here  that  i should  like  to  read 
for  you  if  you  allow  me,  giving  an  account  of  some 
of  them. 

3417.  If  you  please.  Make  them  as  definite  as 
you  can.  You  will  go  into  nothing  vague,  I hope? — 
Just  so,  sir.  I shall  endeavour  to  adopt  that  coui'se. 
1 have  noted  a few  tlnugs  here  which  are  quite  inci- 
dental to  the  condition  of  a prisoner  undergoing  penal 
servitude  : broken  limbs,  loss  of  the  use  of  limbs, 
total  loss  of  limbs,  death  by  accident  or  design,  28 
consecutive  days’  bread  and  water  and  punistoent 
cells,  six  montlis’  penal  class  diet  in  penal  and  punish- 
ment ceils. 

3418.  Is  this  the  result  of  your  own  experience  ? 
— Much  of  it,  sir. 

3419.  i’ou  will  be  kmd  enough  to  state  what  relates 
to  yourself  ? — None  of  these  have  I suflered,  but  all 
of  them  are  things  which  I have  seen  and  observed, 
and  they  would  uot  be  outside  my  condition  under- 
going my  term  of  penal  servitude. 

3420.  1 think  it  would  be  convenient  if  you  fii-st  state 
what  you  have  to  complaio  ol^  uud  then  you  can  make 
any  general  statement  you  think  uecessaiy  ? — Pardon 
m(^  sir.  In  fact,  I have  been  detei'red  from  making 
a statement  by  the  fact  that  if  you  were  only  going 
to  inquire  into  a condition  of  things  outside  the  hard- 
ships incidental  to  the  condition  of  a prisoner  under- 
going sentence  of  penal  servitude,  I would  have  notliing 
to  say  : but  if  you  are  going  to  inquire  into  the  actual 
things  that  occuiTed  to  us;  if  you  are  going  to  inquire 
into  the  treatment,  discipline,  or  disregard  of  the  con- 
ditions uecessaiy  for  health,  I could  moke  a statement; 
bat  I hold  that  this  qualifying  phrase,  “incidental  to  the 

' N 
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T.  liourhi.  “ condition  oi'  a pridonev  undergoing  sentence  of  penal 

« sei'vituJe,”  does  away  with  everything  that  I could 

23  June  1870.  state. 

3421.  It  is  pei'fectly  open  to  you  to  make  any 

statement  as  regards  diet,  discipline,  or  Jieidth. 
You  will  go  on  if  you  please?— You  will  permit  me 
to  read  this,  if  you  please : broken  limbs,  loss  of  the 
use  of  limbs,  total  loss  of  limbs,  death  by  aceidcut  or 
design,  28  consecutive  days’ bread  aud  water  and  puuisli- 
nient  cells,  six  montbs’  penal  class  diet  in  penal  and 
punishment  cells,  and  iu  addition  six  months  leg- 
boltol  and  loaded  with  14  pounds  weight  of  an  iron 
chain  fastened  to  the  legs,  and  suspended  from  the 
loins,  anil  to  be  worn  day  aud  night,  iu  summei-  or  in 
winter,  in  the  prison  or  at  labour;  to  have  the  hands 
manacled  behind  the  hacli  for  35  eousectitive  days  ; 
to  he  flogged  to  death  with  a cat-o’uine-tails,  as  in  the 
case  of  convict  Wilkinson  at  Poitland. 

3422.  {Dr.  L^ons.)  What  d.ate  was  that,  do  you 

hnow  ? I do  not,  sir.  To  be  compelled  to  labour  until 

your  clothes  were  wet  tlirough  on  your  back  ; to  con- 
tinue to  work  in  them  uutil  they  dried  again  on  your 
hack,  and  to  have  to  sleep  in  them  if  not  perfectly  diy 
■when  you  left  off  labour ; to  be  confined  in  a cell 
through  the  roof  of  which  the  water  j)Oured  down  on 
your  bed  when  you  slept  iu  it  at  night;  to  ignore  disease 
until  fully  developed  ; to  neglect  it  when  active ; to  be 
sent  to  the  cold,  bleak,  humid  climate  of  Dax'tmoor  in 
cousumptiou;  to  be  taken  out  of  bed  iu  the  last  stage  of 
consumption  ; to  be  discboi'ged  to  the  prison  from  the 
hospital,  and  punished  with  penal  class  diet  in  punish- 
ment cell  in  the  lost  stage  of  consumption,  and  to  die ' 
■within  two  months  after  the  infliction  of  such  punish- 
ment. 

3423.  {Dr.  Lyo)is.)  Whose  case  was  that  ? — The 
case' of  Dunn,  sir,  in  this  prison. 

3424.  Wliat  was  his  Christian  iiume  ? — Thomas 
Dunn,  sir. 

3425.  {C'fiairnian.)  Was  he  a treason-felony  pri- 
soner ? — He  was,  sir.  To  be  driven  mail,  as  in  the 
case  of  Mai-fiii  Hanly  Carey,  of  Dublin  ; Mr.  Kearns, 
of  Cork. 

3426.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Wbat  is  his  Christian  name  ? — 
I do  not  know  his  Christian  name,  sir.  I believe  it 
is  John ; and  Colonel  Kickard  O’Sullivau  Burke  at 
present  in  this  prison. 

8427.  {Dr.  Lyo7is.)  Were  they  all  political  pri- 
soners ? — ^Ali  three  political  prisoners ; to  be  <h.-iveu 
to  attempt  suicide,  as  Mr.  Milcady,  political  pri- 
soner in  Portland,  was  ; to  commit  suicide,  as 
scores  of  criminals  have  done  to  escape  the  hai-d- 
sbips  incidental  to  a sentence  of  penal  servitude. 
These,  sir,  are  some  of  the  matters  that  suggested 
themselves  to  me  after  an  experience  of  some  thi'ee 
years  ami  u half  as  n convict.  I know  that  these  are 
things  that  arc  to  be  met  with  every  day.  Of  course 
if  you  are  only  going  to  deal  with  matters  outside 
these  ■we  have  no  statement  to  ofFei'.  In  fact,  I am 
almost  inclined  to  say,  sir,  that  Irom  the  commence- 
ment of  our  preparation  everything  has  been  done  by 
the  authorities  here  to  prevent  us  from  giving  our 
attention  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

3428.  {Chairman.)  That  is  a general  statement. 
Will  you  ep(2diy  any  particular  instances  ? — I wiU,  su*. 
We  were  taken  on  Thureclay,  as  ■weE  as  I can  remem- 
ber, sir,  from  labour. 

3429.  That  -was  Thursd^  last  ? — No,  it  would  be 
the  Thui-fiday  previous  to  Tuesday  the  21st  instant, 

3430.  {Dj\  Lyons.)  That  would  be  Thursday,  June 
16th  ? — Thursday,  June  16th,  sir.  One  of  the  offi- 
cers came  to  me  and  called  me  from  labour  and 
said,  “ Ton  are  to  goto  your  room.”  I went  to  ihy 
room.  He  said,  “ Pack  up  your  things.”  I put  my 
books  together  and  took  my  sheets  ns  is  usual  when 
about  changing  location.  He  brought  me  down  and 
put  me  in  B ward.  This  is  the  strongest  ward  in  the 
prison ; a vvai’d  set  apart  for  the  most  desperate 
characters  in  the  prison  ; it  is  peculiarly  a separate 
ward.  Well,  we  wei-e  put  in  there.  I asked  why  I 
was  sepai’ated  from  my  frieuds,  without  having  done 
one  single  thing.  They  told  me  that  some  time  I 


would  hear,  by-and-bye,  perhaps.  Tn  the  evening  the 
chief  warder  of  the  department  brings  me  three 
sheets  of  paper,  aud  this  statement  of  subjects  that 
the  Commissioners  would  inquire  into,  that  I Lave 
ri’ad  for  you. 

3431.  Au  extract  of  the  subject  of  inquiry? — 
Yes,  sU'.  laskedhimto  unme  the  Commissioners.  He- 
refused.  I saw  the  governor  and  asked  him  the 
names  of  the  Commissioners.  He  told  me  in  the  most 
curt  possible  maimer,  that  it  was  enough  for  me  to 
know  that  there  was  a Commission,  and  that  was 
quite  enough  for  me  to  know.  I told  him  I thought 
it  wa.s  uot  enough  to  know  inasmuch  as  a Com- 
iniBsioii  had  come  here  before  and  had  been  received 
by  the  political  prisoners  iu  good  faith,  and  it  not 
alone  did  them  no  good  but  misrepresented ; that  I 
thought  before  I would  make  any  statement  or  com- 
munication in  writing,  I should  know  the  names.  He 
refused  to  give  them  to  me.  I finally  got  them  four 
day  afterwards,  on  the  20th  June,  at  1 o'clock  p.ra. 

3432.  How  did  you  get  than  on  the  20th  June  ?— 
I got  them  from  the  officer  of  the  ward.  He  was 
supplied  them  by  the  governor,  I presume.  'V\’’ell, 
hero  we  were,  scrupulously  kept  apart,  never  being 
allowed  to  see  oue  of  our  Mends,  this  aud  two 
succeeding  days.  Before  I go  farther,  I -will  say  that 
I asketl  the  goveimor  if  it  was  by  the  orders  of  the 
Commissioners  that  we  were  kept  in  separate  confine- 
ment. As  he  told  me  before,  he  said  that  it  was 
enough  for  me  to  know  that  that  was  his  order,  and 
he  would  give  no  further  ansvi’er.  I told  him  if  we 
ar  c to  take  this  as  an  index  of  the  character  of  the 
Commission,  I do  not  think  that  any  good  can  possibly 
result  from  it,  beearrse  it  was  implying  that  if  wc 
were  allowed  to  bo  together,  we  might  concoct  a 
statement,  or  tell  something  that  was  uot  true.  'VVe 
were  compellod  to  exercise  separately  in  a puiiishmont 
yard,  about  the  width  of  this  room,  and  in  going  in  ami 
out  we  were  uot  allowed  to  sec  the  face  of  a friend  ; 
and  of  course  we  were  all  takeir  -without  having  the 
slightest  knowledge  in  life  what  the  meaning  of  this 
thing  •was.  We  knew  nothing  of  its  being  oir  the 
tapis  that  a Gommissioir  was  to  be  appointed.  IVc 
were  told  that  we  would  I'eceive  astatement.  I mude 
application  for  some  statements  Imade,  that  would  be 
essential  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  treatment  I 
received. 

3433.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  What  statements  were  they  ? 
— Oue  was  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  lOth 
August  1869,  I think ; one  to  the  directors,  iu 
November  1868,  Ithink,  and  another  to  the  directors, 
the  date  of  which  I do  not  recollect.  These  we  were 
told  we  would  get,  hut  up  to  the  present  moment  I 
have  not  received  them ; so  that  you  see  I am  quite 
unprepared  to  give  any  statement,  inasmudi  ns  we 
were  promised  many  things  to  enable  us  to  make  a 
statement,  and  have  not  yet  received  any  of  them. 
The  governor  on  oue  occasion  come  and  asked  me  if  I 
wanted  any  assistance  iu  prepai-ing  my  statement.  I 
told  him  I did  not  eleaidy  undei'stand  what  was  meant 
by  the  woi-d  “ assistance.”  He  said,  “ Do  you  want 
any  legal  assistance  ?”  I said,  “ If  you  will  allow  me 
“ some  time  to  consider,  I will  let  you  know  this. 
“ evening.”  On  that  evening,  on  the  evening  of  the 
24th  June  1870, 1 wrote  this.  This  is  a copy  of  a 
letter  that  I then  wrote  to  the  deputy-governor  : 

“ To  the  Deputy-Governor. 

“ 3.15p.m.,  24th  June  1870. 

“ -In  auswertothequestionofthe  deputy-gover- 
“ nor,  as  to  whether  I required  any  assistance  in  prepar- 
“ ingmy  statement,  I said  I did  not  quite  understand 
“ what  was  meant  by  assistance.  This  he  explained 
“ by  saying  that  what  was  meant  by  assistance  was, 
“ did  I require  the  presence  of  a solicitor  or  lawyer  ? 
“ My  ans-sver  to  this  question  as  explained  is,  ‘Yes,’- 
“ aud  I suggest  the  name  of  Isaac  Butt,  Esq.,  Q.C., 
“ Dublin,  as  the  only  person  by  whom  I would  wish 
“■to  be  ad-vised  or  represented.  I feel,  too,  that  tho 
“ presence  of  this  gentleman  would  be  a further 
“ guarantee  that  the  gentlemen  composing  the  Coin- 
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“ mission,  in  whose  honour  I Imve  eveiy  reliance, 
intend,  to  deal  fairly  and  impaitialiy  with  the  pvi- 
“ souers  and  the  authorities. 

“ Thomas  Feaxcis  Botoke, 

“ Irish  State  Prisoner.” 

This  is  a copy,  sir,  of  the  letter  that  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Butt.  Up  to  this  time  wo  have  heard  nothing 
from  Mr.  Butt,  although  firmly  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  we  should  have  his  services. 

3434.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  When  was  that  forwarded,  let 
me  ask  you? — It  was  forwarded  on  the  24th  June 
1870;  the  depnty-governor  of  this  prison  received  this. 
No  answer  has  been  had  to  it  yet.  IVlieu  the  governor 
came  to  us— in  fact,  mi  last  Sunday,  the  26th,  the 
govei-nor  came-  and  said,  “You  can  put  in  writing 
“ anything  you  have  to  say  to  Mr.  Butt;  you  can 
“ addi-ess  Mr.  Butt  through  me.”  Well,  on  that 
occasion  I tiTote  this  : 

‘ Woking  Convict  Prison, 

“ Sun-ey,  England, 

“ Monday,  27th  June,  1870. 

“ Isaac  Butt,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Dublin. 

“ Deajr  Sir, 

“ 1 PKEStJME  that  the  Commissioners  appointed 
“ to  inquire  into  the  treatment  of  the  Irish  political 
“ prisoners  in  Britah  convict  prisons  have  ah-eady 
“ communicated  to  you  the  contents  of  the  following 
“ letter  which  explains  itself : — 

Here  follows  the  letter  I am  just  after  reading. 

“ On  yesterday  the  deputy-governor  of  this  prison 
“ verbally  informed  me  that  I might  communicate  my 
“ wish  in  writing  to  you  through  him.  I presume 
“ therefore  that  the  Commissioners  have  acceded  to 
“ my  wishes  as  above  expressed,  and  that  they  have 
“ already  retained  you  to  assist  me  in  the  procoecling.s 
“ of  the  Commission.  An  tlic  Commissioners  have 
“ notified  that  they  will  permit  me  to  address  them  on 
“ the  29tli  instant,  I shall  feel  oHigetl  by  your  tele- 
“ graphing  on  receipt  of  this  to  Captain  Han-is, 

« deputy-governor  of  this  prison,  as  to  whether  I 
“ shall  have  the  aid  of  youi'  valuable  services  on  that 
“ day  or  not. 

“ I am.  dear  sir,  respectfully  youre, 

“ Thomas  Fr.vncis  Boueke, 

“ Irish  State  Prisoner. 

“ P.vS.  You  can  give  me  your  views. 

“ More  i'uUy  by  post,  bearing  in  mind,  however, 
“ that  your  letter  will  be  read  by  the  prison  autho- 
“ Titles.” 

So  that  you  see  no  answer  has  come  up  to  the  present 
moment,  while  I have  been  fully  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  Mr.  Butt  was  to  be  here. 

343.5.  {Chairman.)  Did  the  goveruor  give  you  to 
understand  that  any  legal  adviser  would  be  permitted 
to  represent  you  before  us  ? — He  did,  air. 

3436.  Or  to  assist  you  in  preparing  a statement  in 
your  cell  ? — Not  alone  did  he  give  me  to  understand 
It,  but  he  said  that  that  was  the  rae.'tniug  of  the  order 
he  received.  When  I said,  “ I do  not  know  what  you 
mean  by  assistance,”  he  said,  “ Do  you  require  the 
assistance  of  a legal  gentlem.an  ? ” It  was  in  answer 
to  that  question  of  the  goveruor  that  I wrote  this 
letter  to  him.  So  that  you  will  see,  up  to  the  present 
time,  sir,  we  have  been  in  a state  of  uncex’tainty, 
shifting  from  moment  to  moment  from  the  different 
positions  assumed  by  the  authorities  here,  and  we  have 
never  had  a regular  opportunity  of  writing  a state- 
ment of  oui-  treatment.  By  the  way,  at  half-past  4 
o’clock  last  evening,  the  principal  warder  came  and 
gave  me  this  document.  This  was  the  latest  account. 
It  struck  me  very  much,  and  I was  quite  unprepared 
for  it : — 

“ 3 Parliament  Street^  21at  June  1870. 

“ The  Commiasionei'S  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
* “ treatment  of  treason-felony  couvicts  in  English  pri- 
“ SOUS  hereby  give  notice  that  they  w'ill  sit  at  the 
“ Convict  Prison,  Woking,  on  Wednesday,  the  29th 
“ instant,  at  12  o’clock  ; and  at  the  Convict  Prison, 


“ Chatham,  on  Monday,  July  the  4th,  at  the  same 
“ hour.” 

This  I got  last  evening  at  20  minutes  past  4 o'<-lock. 
I believe  it  is  ti  copy  of  an  advertisement  read  some 
time  ago  by  the  secretary  of  the  Commission  to  us  : 


T.  JfourAc. 
39  Jum:  1870. 


“ The  Commissioners  will  be  prepared  to  receive 
“ from  any  ti’easou-felony  prisoner  any  statement  ua 
“ regai'ds  his  treatment  in  English  prisons  which  he 
“ mav  wish  to  submit  orally,  oi'  in  writing,  or  in  both 
“ forms.  The  Commissiouei-s  will  be  also  prepared 
“ to  receive  any  statement  in  writing  which  may  be 
“ submitted  to  them,  on  behalf  of  any  prisoner,”  and 
so  on.  I merel}'  reiul  this  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
you,  that  up  to  lust  eveniug,  up  to  20  minutes  jiast  4 
o’clock,  I had  no  knowledge  whatever  that  this  Com- 
mission would  sit  to-day  ; no  knowledge  whatever ; 
because  the  intervening  facts  between  the  reading  of 
this  document,  which  was  reml  to  us — I Ijclicye  the 
secretaiy  will  be  able  to  inform  me  what  time  it  was 
read? 

3437.  ( The  Setn-etary.)  Yes,  it  was  on  Tuesday,  the 
21st?— On  Tuesday,  the  21st,  this  was  read.  Very 
well.  The  date  on  which  I m-ote  the  letter  leaving 
the  matter  to  Mi\  Butt,  tlu-ew  this  matter  completely 
over,  so  far  as  I could  understjuid.  Then  iliere  was 
nothing  left  for  us  to  consider  but  the  andval  of  Mr. 
Butt,  and  the  reception  of  such  documents  as  wc 
required  to  raalce  up  our  statements.  Those  documents 
you  w'ill  bear  in  mind,  I have  not  yet  received,  and 
up  to  last  night,  at  h^f-past  4 o’clock,  I was  fully 
impressed  with  the  belief  tltat  Mr,  Butt  was  to  be 
here  ; and  then,  at  half-past  4,  I was  told  that  the 
Commission  would  sit  to-day  ; so  that  you  find  me 
not  at  all  prepared  to  give  the  e^ridence  I would  wish. 
Ido  not  think  imy  of  iny  fellow  prisoners  are  in  a 
position  to  give  evidence.  This,  I think,  will  clearly 
show  that  the  authorities  have  no  desire  to  aid  us  iu 


maldng  up  our  statements. 

3438.  ( Chairman.)  All  yonr  .statement  hitherto  lins 
gone  mainly  to  general  allegations,  illustrated  par- 
tially by  paiticuifu’  instances.  Are  you  prepai'ed  to 
supplement  those  general  allegations  liy  any  statement 
as  regards  either  yourself  or  any  other  per.son  ? — I 
wisii  to  state,  sir,  that  those  allegations  that  I have 
made,  which  you  may  conaidei*  allegations,  I have 
merely  used  as  illustrative  of  the  facts,  and  under  this 
qualifying  clause  I specified  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  that  could  not  bo  justified;  there  is  not  anything 
that  could  not  be  justified ; all  those  things  that  I 
have  mentioned,  which  are  not  allegatious,  but  mei\-.ly 
to  show  that  all  those  things  occur  eveiy  day,  for  many 
of  them  I liave  soon  myself  occur,  they  are  all  inci- 
dental to  the  condition  of  a prisoner  undergoing  peual 
servitude.  I say  they  are  certain  thiiim  that  could 
scarcely  he  looked  over,  I merely  use  tlieui  as  illu.«- 
tratioiis. 

3439.  You  see  it  is  impossible  to  go  into  geuer.al 
allegations,  and  therefore  I must  ask  you  to  define 
paiticukarly,  anything  of  which  you,  or  within  your 
knowledge  any  of  the  other  treason-felony  prisoners, 
have  to  complain  ?— You  will  pardon  my  asking  you 
a question.  Would  it  not  he  well  that  we  were  to 
understand,  are  we  to  get  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Butt  ? 

3440.  No,  I tliink  it  better  frankly  at  once  to  tell 
you  that  the  Commission  has  decided  that  no  wunsel 
or  friends  of  a prisoner  shall  be  present  dm-ing  the 
examination.  Facilities  vs'ill  be  given  to  admit  any 
legal  adviser  or  othei’  friend  to  assist  a prisoner  in 
preparing  a preliminary  statement ; but  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  Commissian  to  admit  any  person  but 
the  prisoner  to  be  present  when  the  statement  is 
made  ?— Just  so,  sir;  but  I understand  from  you  that 
during  prelimiuaty  arrangements  we  might  receive 
•all  assistance  necessary  from  om'  friends.  We  have 
received  none  of  this  assistance. 

3441.  I will  read  to  you  what  we  have  toldi^. 
Butt.  “First,  the  prisoners  willhavefull  opportunity 
“ foi'  making  an  oral  statement  to<  the  Commission^ 
“ as  regards  their  treatment ; such  statement  to  be 

made  In  a private  room,  -irt  the  absence  of  any 
N 2 • 
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T.Bourke.  “ prison  officer,  and  after  a diatiuct  iatmmtion  from 

“ tlie  Commissioners,  to  which  they  will  give  full 

29  June  1870.  n effect^  tliat  no  statement  so  made  will  in  any  way 
“ “ prejudicially  affect  the  prisoner’s  position  and  treat- 

“ meiit.”  That  I have  already  mentioned  ? — Yes, 
sir. 

3442.  “ Second,  the  pvisonei-s  will  have  further, 
“ full  opportunity  for  making  written  statements  and 
“ for  offering  sucli  oral  explanations  of  them  as  they 
“ may  desire.  Writing  materials  will  he  provided  for 
“ tliem,  and  three  days’  intermission  from  labour 
“ allowed,  if  wished.  Third,  the  Commissioners  will 
“ be  prepared  to  receive  any  statement  in  writing 
“ from  any  friend  of  a prisoner,  or  any  person  acting 
“ on  his  behalf,  and  to  take  the  oi'al  evidence  of 
“ any  witness, — including,  if  desired,  any  I'cleased 

prisoner, — which  may  appear  to  be  relevant  to 
“ the  general  ti'catment  of  treason-felony  convicts. 
“ Fourth,  the  Commissioners  have  recoimnended  to 
“ the  Secretary  of  State  tliot  access  to  prisonere  at  a 
“ reasonable  hour,  and  for  a reasonable  time,  for  the 
“ pxu'pose  of  assisting  them  in  the  preparation  of  their 
“ statements,  should  be  allowed  to  the  friends  of  such 
“ prisoners,  under  .such  regulations  and  conditions  as 
“ the  Govennnent  may  think  neccftsaiy.  Application 
“ in  such  case  should  be  made  to  the  Home  Office. 
“ Fiftli,  the  evidence  will  be  taken  down  by  a shoit- 
" hand  writer.  Sixth,  the  report  and  evidence  will 
“ bo  made  public  ? ” — “ The  report  and  evidence.” 
Do  I understand,  sir,  that  the  statements  that  we 
make  will  be  published  with  your  report  ? 

3443.  Yes  ? — Then  tliat  is  a very  admii'able  thing  ; 
but  I would  beg  to  remind  you,  sir,  before  we  go  any 
further,  that  you  will  find  many  of  those  conditions, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Commissioners  we 
should  enjoy,  that  we  hav’c  not  received. 

3444.  Will  you  tell  me  one  by  ouc,  if  you  please, 
wliich  of  those  comlitionsyoii  have  not  had  the  benefit 
of?  You  have  every  opporlmiity  of  raaking  an  oral 
statement  as  regards  your  treatment,  in  a private  room 
and  in  the  absence  of  iini’  officer  of  the  prison,  and 
you  Lave  been  informed  that  yoiir  position  liere  u’ill 
not  be  prejudiced  by  any  statement  5 uud  you  have, 
I lielieve,  had  full  opportunity  of  making  a written 
statemeut,  having  been  jirovided  with  writing  mate- 
rials, and  iuteiTDis-sion  from  labour  aliowei!  ? — Yes, 
sir,  quite  so.  \riiat  I regard  as  a hardship  is  this 
fact,  that  there  are  many  statements  tliat  I have 
written  since  I have  been  in  this  prison  when  I had 
cause  of  complaint.  I asked  for  those,  and  I was  told 
that  I should  receive  tliein.  Tliose  are  necessary  to 
my  stating  my  case.  I have  not  received  them  still. 

3445.  Are  there  any  siatemenfs  except  those  you 
have  recited,  namely,  August  1869,  and  November 
1868? — Those  are  two  that  bear  pai'ticulai'ly  on  the 
treatment  I have  received. 

3446.  You  tell  us  that  in  order  to  make  out  your 
statement  satisfactorily  to  youi^self,  you  believe  that 
you  ought  to  be  in  possession  of  those  statements  ? — 
X do,  sir ; I have  done  so  ; and  I do  feel  so. 

3447.  I do  not  know  what  those  statements  are,  or 
what  they  may  contain,  but  we  will  take  care  that  you 
be  put  in  possession  of  a copy  of  those  statements  that 
bear  on  the  subject  of  our  inquiry.  You  will  be  put 
in  possession  of  copies  of  such  portions  of  them  as 
boni-  on  the  subject  of  our  inquiry  ?~Wlien  shall  I 
receive  them,  sir  ? 

3448.  You  shall  receive  them  iit  an  eai'Iy  period.  I 
cannot  tell  where  they  are ; they  are  probably  in 
London  ? — I did  make  application  for  them  a week 
ago,  in  fact,  and  was  expecting  every  day  to  receive 
them. 

3449.  You  made  application  to  the  deputy-gover- 
nor ? — To  the  deputy-governor,  in  the  usual  way,  sir. 
I made  application  in  writing, 

3450.  What  did  ho  say  in  an.swer  10  your  applica- 
tion ? — He  said  of  course  I would  receive  them.  He 
forwai-ded  my  application,  and  I have  heard  nothing 
of  it  since.  My  application  runs  in  this  way : “ The 
“ following  are  the  dates  of  the  statements  which  I 


“ requii-e.”  I then  gave  the  dates,  and  I submitted 
this,  of  which  this  is  a copy,  to  the  deputy-governor. 

345 1 . You  will  be  put  iu  possession  of  the  necessary 
parts  of  them  ? — I should  ask  permission  to  be  allowed 
to  see  my  friends  for  a few  minutes,  if  the  Commis- 
sioners have  no  objection. 

3452.  Has  any  application  been  made  by  any 
friends  to  see  you? — I mean  my  fellow -prisoners  in 
this  prison. 

3453.  You  have  seen  them  at  exercise,  have  you 
not? — I have  seen  them  this  morning.  I merely 
wish  to  see  them  now,  if  it  is  not  at  all  objectionable. 

3454.  (Dr.  Crreen/ioic.)  To  consult  with  them  ? — 
To  give  them  an  idea  tliat  the  Commissioners  are 
here. 

3455.  (C/iai?'f/iafi.)  The  governor  has  informed 
eveiy  one  of  (hem  that  the  Commissioners  are  here, 
and  will  be  prepared  to  see  them  ? — 1 quite  understand, 
but  I thought  you  would  not  have  any  objection  to 
my  seeing  them. 

The  prisoner  withdrew,  and  after  the  Commissioners 
had  delibereted,  was  recalled. 

3456.  (C/iairman.)  The  Commissioners  have  con- 
sidered the  statement  made  by  you,  ami  will  be  pre- 
jxired  to  use  their  endeavours  to  obtain  for  you  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  all  material  pai-ts  of  the  letters 
of  August  lOtli,  1869,  and  Novembei*  4th,  1868,  os  you 
say  that  au  opportunity  of  reading  those  letters  is 
necessary  for  your  statement.  That  being  so,  as  you 
are  not  able  to  make  your  statement  satisfactorily  now, 
you  -will  do  it  on  a future  occasion.  Therefore  the 
Commissioners  decide  on  adjourning  to  a future  day, 
of  which  you  sliall  have  due  notice,  for  your  exami- 
nation ? — Thank  you.  I I’eel  gi-eatly  obliged  to  the 
Commissioners,  because  I may  then  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  those  documents  which  I have  considered  from 
the  first  essentially  necessary.  I will  then  be  iu  a 
position  to  make  a statement  to  the  Commissioners 
much  better  perhaps  than  now. 

3457.  I wish  at  the  same  (hue  to  explain  to  you, 
lest  you  m.aj'  have  some  misconception  hi  the  matter, 
what  the  real  facilities  are  which  will  be  given  to  you 
and  to  the  other  prisoners  ns  well.  We  have  decided 
on  not  admitting  anybodj'  to  speak  for  a prisoner,  or 
assistant  to  a prisoner  when  he  is  before  us  ; but 
every  facility  will  he  given  for  any  friend,  legal  adviser 
or  otherwise,  whoever  he  may  be,  to  assist  in  pre- 
paring any  necessm-y  statement? — Just  so,  sir.  I 
wisli  to  state  in  explanation  that  I was  clearly  at 
fault,  hut  you  can  scarcely  blame  me  for  being  at 
fault,  inasmuch  a.s  it  was  the  deputy-governor  who 
set  me  at  fault.  I hail  .said  nothing  at  all  of  a lawyer 
or  of  legal  assistance  being  required  until  he  said  to 
me,  “ What  the  Commissioners  wish  to  know  is,  do 
“ you  require  a lawyer.”  Those  are  the  dopiity- 
govemor's  ^vords. 

3458.  (3Ir.  Brodrick.)  Did  you  underatand  a lawyer 
to  consult,  or  to  speak  for  you  ? — I did  not  clearly 
understand.  I do  not  think  he  understood  the  order, 
nor  did  -1  underetaud,  and  at  the  present  time  I do 
not  know  what  a solicitor  or  Mr.  Butt  are  to  do  for 
me. 

3459.  (Chairman.)  I will  read  to  you  again  the 
Commissioners’  award;  “The  Commissioners  have 
“ recommended  to  the  Secretoiy  of  State  that  access 
“ to  prisoners  for  a reasouablehour,  and  at  a reasonable 
“ time,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in  the  pre- 
“ paration  of  their  statements,  should  bo  allowed  to 
“ friends  of  such  prisonere,  under  such  regulations 
“ and  conditions  as  the  Goverument  may  think  neces- 
“ snry  ” ? — Veiy  good,  sir. 

3460.  With  that  understanding  your  further  exami- 
nation may  he  postponed  ? — I thank  you. 

3461.  (Tjv.  Ly07is.)  You  now  clearly  understand 
the  pofsition  in  which  yon  are  with  regard  to  the 
Commission  ?— Yes,  sh-  ; I am  to  receive  those  docu-, 
meats  I spoke  of  and  visits  from  my  friends  or 
any  person  who  comes  to  help  me  in  making  my 
statement,  and  to  appear  before  yon  and  go  into  the 
facts, 
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3462.  {Chainnn/i.)  Yg3,  and  the  visits  of  friends 
are  to  be  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Government 
mav  impose  ?— Just  so. 

3463.  (J/r.  De  Vere.)  Are  there  any  other  docu- 
nieuts  that  you  wish  for  besides  those  you  ha\'c  stated  ? 
I think  there  are  three. 

3464.  {Chairman.')  You  cau  hand  a list  to  the 
governor  ? — I have  ah'eady  handed  him  a document 
on  the  subject. 

3465.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  If  anything  else  occurs  to  you 
within  a day  or  two  you  can  hand  in  a inemoranduia 
to  the  governor  ? — On  a couple  of  occasions  I wished 


to  address  the  Coitiihission,  but  the  governor  refused, 
and  said  he  would  forward  nothing  to  the  Commission. 
Although  it  was  given  to  him  open  in  an  unclosed 
envelope  he  declined  forwarding  anything  to  the 
Commission.  This  omirrcd  to’  i!r.  'Muleahv,  a 
political  prisoner,  who  wanted  to  forward  a letter  to 
the  Commissionei-a  desiring  an  explanation  we  could 
not  receive  from  the  authorities  here. 

3466.  {Chairman.)  We  are  going  to  examine  him. 
He  can  make  bis  own  statement  ? — .Tust  so,  sir. 

3467.  You  understand  that  you  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  cfdliug  any  witaesses  in  support  of  any 
statement  you  may  wish  to  make  ? — Yes,  sir. 


The  prisoner  withdrew. 


Desis  Dowling  Moxcauv.  prisoner,  examined. 


3468.  {Chairman.)  Is  vour  name  Denis  Mulcahy  ? 
—Yes. 

3469.  The  gentlemen  aroinul  this  table  are  a Com- 
niissiou  appointed  i;nder  the  Government  in  order  to 
inquire  into  the  treatment  of  the  treason-felony  pri- 
soners in  the  difter>!iit  prisons  of  England,  where  they 
are  confined.  Tlie  Commission  consists  of  Mr. 
De  Vere,  Dr.  Lyons,  Mr.  Broderick,  Dr.  Greeiihow, 
and  myself,  Lord  Devou.  You  will  have  an  ojjportu- 
nity  now  of  making  any  statement  to  us,  hi  a room 
which,  as  you  see,  is  a private  room,  in  the  absence  of 
any  official  or  person  connected  with  this  prison,  and 
in  such  a way  as  that  your  evidence  will  be  in  no  way 
prejudicial  to  you,  whatever  statement  you  may  make, 
or  yoim  future  position  interfered  with  in  the  prison. 
It  will  be  taken  down  hy  a shorthand  winter,  and 
hereafter  onr  report  and  the  evidence  taken  by  us  will 
be  miule  public  ? — In  exteuso,  ray  lord  ? Will  all  tliat 
I state  bo  published  ? 

3470.  All  that  you  state  will  he  puhlishcil : yes,  all 
that  is  relevant.  Whatever  is  vele\'ant  to  the  .subject 
of  the  inquiry  will  be  published  extenso.  The 
Commissicmei'8  reserve  to  themselves  to  say  what  is 
appropriate.  It  inuy  he  satisfactory  to  yon  to  know 
that  although  we  are  appointed  by  the  Government 
we  are  enthely  independent  of  Government.  Have 
you  been  informed  of  the  facilities  which,  by  our 
desire,  it  was  intended  to  afford  to  you  for  the  pmpose 
of  enabling  you  to  make  any  statement  in  writing,  or 
orally,  which  you  might  wish  to  give  ? — With  your 
lordship’s  iiermissiou,  1 will  read  the  notice  which  I 
got.  “ 3,134.  Denis  Dowling  Mulcahy.  Subjects 
“ upon  which  the  Commissiouers  appointed  to  inquire 
“ into  the  treatment  of  treason-felony  convicts,  will 
“ permit  such  prisoners  to  addi'ess  them : first,  treat- 
“ ment,  diet,  discipline,  or  disregard  of  the  conditions 
“ necessary  for  health ; second,  exceptional  treatment 
“ or  subjection  to  any  hardship  beyond  that  incidental 
“ to  the  condition  of  a jirisoner  undergoing  a sentence 
“ of  penal  seiwitude.”  I would  wish  to  know,  my 
lord,  if  the  qualifying  sentence  or  clause  in  that,  “ or 
“ subjection  to  any  hai’dship  beyond  that  incidental 
“ to  the  condition  of  a piisoneruudcrgoing  a sentence 
“ of  penal  servitude,”  would  he  understood  to  imply 
that  the  Commissicnei’s  are  not  empowered  to  inquire 
into  the  hardships  that  ore  incideutal  to  the  condition 
of  persons  undergoing  a sentence  of  penal  servitude, 
and  therefore  will  permit  us  to  address  them  ou  the 
subjects  of  treatment,  diet,  discipline,  or  disregard  of 
the  conditions  necessary  to  health,  only  in  such  cases 
as  wo  con  prove  were  beyond  those  incidental  to  the 
condition  of  prisoners  undeigoing  penal  seiwitudc,  so 
that  we  would  not  be  peraitted  to  address  them  on 
subjects  which  are  incidental  to  such  prisoners  ? 

f 3471.  Our  iuquiiy  will  be  directed  as  to  whether 
there  is  anything  in  the  treatment  to  which  prisoners 
unda-goii^  ,pen^  servitude  are  subjected,  which  is 
unuecessarily  severe  or  harsh,  or  prejudicial  to  health ; 
and  beyond  that,  we  shall  eatei-  into  the  question 
whether  the  treason-felony  convicts  have  been  sub- 
jected to  any  exceptional  treatment,  or  have  suffered 
any  hai-clship  heyond  that.  If,  therefore,  you  have  to 
complain  of  anything  incidental  to  oil  the  prisoners  in 
this  prison  which  you  think  a particular  haidship  on 


you,  you  are  open  to  state  it  ? — I would  stale  some  of 
the  things  which  nvo  incidental  to  the  condition  of 
prisoners  undergoing  penal  seiwitude,  if  your  lordshii) 
has  no  objection : — broken  limbs;  loss  of  the  use  of 
limbs ; total  lo.ss  of  limbs  ; death  by  accident  or 
design  ; 28  consecutive  days’  bread  and  water  and 
punishment  cells  ; six  months’  penal  class  diet  and 
punishment  cells,  in  addition  tn  the  bread  and  water  ; 
sis  mouths’  leg  bolted  and  loaded  with  I4lbs.  weight 
of  an  iron  chain  fastened  to  the  leg  and  suspended 
from  the  loins,  and  to  be  worn  day  and  night,  in 
summer  or  in  w’intet,  in  the  prison  or  at  labour,  no 
matter  what  that  labour  may  be,  my  lord  ; to  have  the 
bauds  manacled  behind  the  back  for  35  consecutive 
clays ; to  be  flogged  to  death  witli  the  cat’o-nine-tails 
ns  in  the  case  of  convict  Wilkinson,  at  Portland  ; to 
be  compelled  to  labour  until  your  clothes  were  wet 
through  on  your  back  ; to  continue  to  work  in  them 
until  they  dried  again  on  your  back,  and  to  have  to 
sleep  in  them  if  not  perfectly  dry  when  you  left  off 
labour.  If  you  .are  taking  it  down,  my  lord,  I will 
reatl  it  more  slowly. 

8472.  Tile  shorthand  writer  cau  follow  you,  I 
believe.  He  will  Jake  it  down.  Proceed,  if  you 
please  ? — To  be  confined  in  a cell,  tlirough  tho  roof 
of  which  the  water  poured  down  in  your  bed  when 
you  slept  in  it  at  night ; to  suffer  front  ascarides, 
which  I believe  is  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  food  ; 
to  ignore  disease  until  fully  developed ; to  neglect  it 
when  active;  to  be  sent  to  the  bleak,  cold,  humid 
climate  of  Dartmoor  in  consumption ; to  be  taken  out 
of  bed  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption,  discharged  to 
tho  prison,  punished  with  penal  class  diet  in  penal 
cells,  and  die  witbiu  two  months  or  nine  weeks  after 
the  iufiiction  of  such  punishment. 

3473.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Whose  case  is  that  ? — It  is  the 
case  of  a man  who  was  in  the  hospital,  Dr.  Lyons,  of 
the  name  of  Durme. 

3474.  What  was  his  Christian  name  ? — I do  not 
know  his  Christian  name,  Dr.  Lyons. 

3475.  {Dr.  Greenhowi)  Was  he  a treason-felony 
prisoner? — ^No,  he  was  not. 

3476.  Wlio  were  sent  to  Dnrtmoorin  consumption  ? 
— There  are  convicts  in  this  prison  who  were  sent  to 
Dartmoor  in  consumption.  To  take  no  notice  of  men 
being  subject  to  any  hardship  nut  beyond  that  incidental 
to  the  condition  of  a convict  is  of  no  use  to  the 
treason-felony  prisonei’s. 

3477.  {Chairman.)  We  ask  the  factmerely,  for  we 
shall  inquire  into  it? — Thei-e  is  one  man  named 
Brennan  in  thU  prison  ; I think  he  is  in  the  hospital 
at  present. 

3478.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Brennan  was  sent  to  Dart- 
moor ? — Yes,  and  returned  from  Dartmoor  not  many 
months  since. 

8479.  Ho^v  do  you  know  he  was  in  consumption  ? 
— I only  heard  it  from  statements  he  makes,  that  he 
threw  up  a large  quantity  of  blood  and  was  returned 
as  in  consumptiou.  I cannot  state  that  he  is  in  con- 
sumption positively. 

8480.  I only  want  to  ascertain  hbw  yon  know  of  it  ? 
— I bad  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  Dr.  Lyons, 
that  he  was  in  consumption,  but  I believe  there  is  no 
doubt  that  political  prisoners  were  sent  from  here  in 
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self  state  to  Davtmoor.  I avus  sent  to  Dartmoor  my* 
tliat  after  I had  severe  lijemopfj-sis  in  PortUind. 

, 3481.  {Mr.  BrodTick.)  After  you  had  severe  btemo- 

ptysis  ? — Yes  ; bleeding  from  the  lungs. 

3482.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  We  Tvill  ask  you  particularly 
to  state  all  about  that  when  3'ou  have  done  with  the 
general  statement  ? — To  he  driven  mail  by  the  punish- 
meut  of  the  prison  director,  as  in  the  case  of  JVlai  tin 
Hanley  Carey,  treason-felony  prisoner,  and  Hr, 
Kenrues,  I dou’t  know  his  Christian  name,  a treasou* 
felony  prisonei’,  and  Colonel  Richard  0 Sullivan 
Burke,  another  treason-felony  prisoner  ; to  be  driven 
to  attempt  suicide  as  in  the  case  of  a treason-Mouy 
prisoner  of  the  name  of  Milady.  He  was  convicted 
of  some  offence  under  the  Treason-felony  Act,  1 
believe,  in  Bngland,  and  he  is  now  a convict  in  Port- 
land, and  I am  informed  l)y  one  of  my  fellow  prisoners 
who  returned  fi'om  Portland,  that  he  attempted  to 
commit  suicide  in  his  cell,  for  which,  I believe,  he  was 
punished,  and  owing  to  the  severity  of  thejiunishment 
he  made  some  attempt  to  strike  the  governor,  for  which 
he  was  sent  back  to  21  daj's’  bread  and  water.  In 
these  prisons  a change  from  from  bread  and  water  is 
given  every  fourth  day  to  pcmvl-elass  diet,  but  I 
belitwe  in  Ireland  it  is  continued  for  eight  consecutive 
days.  I mj’solf  Avas  seutoiiced  to  seven  days  niid  kept 
on  it  six  day.s. 

3483.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Yon  Averc  six  days  on  bread 
and  water  ? — For  six  days,  consecutive  day.%  on  bi'ead 
and  water  in  Mountjoy  pi-i.sou,  Dr.  Lyons. 

3484.  Will  you  give  the  dates,  i>lea.se  ? — Well,  I 
canuot  give  you  the  exact  dates,  but  I Avill  give  as 
neai‘  as  I possibly  can  remember  ; it  was  somewhere 
betAveeu  the  14th  November  1866,  and  probably  the 
2ist,  soiueAvhere  there.  T was  removed  to  Ireland  to 
attend  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  on  a writ  of  eiTor 
which  was  being  argued  at  the  lime.  I Avas  removed 
under  the  Act  of  h<tbcu.t  corpus  to  attend  that  court. 

3485.  {Chairman.)  You  Avere  removed  on  the  15th 
of  November  1866  ? — Yes,  my  lord ; I thought  it  was 
sometime  about  that.  I came  buck  to  MiUb.Ank  on 
the  1st  December  1S66.  When  I Avas  taken  to 
Mountjoy  prison  they  read  to  me  the  rules  of  separate 
confinement.  I told  them  that  tliey  were  already  read 
to  me  in  another  prison,  «md  that  as  I Avas  under 
habeas  corpus  there,  I thought  I avus  not  to  be  imder 
punishment.  Every  prisoner  is  supposed  to  be  nine 
months  in  separate  confinement,  and  during  those  nine 
mouths  he  is  suppositd  to  do  certain  Avork  Avithin  cer- 
tain houi-s  ; and  when  I Aviis  sent  to  Mountjoy  tliey 
wanted  to  compel  me  to  conform  to  the  rules  of 
separate  confinement  which  Avouid  nmouut  to  a puuisb- 
mont,  to  pick  oakum.  But  when  I went  to  the  prison 
after  [ vetnrued  from  the  court,  I reftiseil,  and  said,  I 
will  pick  no  oakum  in  the  intervals  of  attending  the 
court.  Mr.  Murra3',  the  director,  came  to  mo  and 
asked  me  if  I was  disobeying  the  regulations.  I .said 
I did  not  disobey  the  regulations  through  any  sjiirit  of 
insubordination,  but  I did  say  on  principle,  that  1 avivs 
there  under  the  habeas  coipus,  and  I thought  it  most 
unfair  to  ask  me.  He  did  not  object  to  that  at  the 
time.  “ Well,”  says  he,  “ if  you  object  on  principle 
I see  what  you  mean ; ” so  after  having  full  time  for 
consideration,  which  I detailed  in  my  statement,  Mr. 
Murray  came  in  about  10  o’clock  at  night,  a most  un- 
seasonable hour,  and  on  the  following  Mouday  morning 
the  governor  came  to  the  cell  wdiere  I Avas  located  and 
read  the  decision  of  Mr.  Murra}',  that  if  I did  not  pick 
the  oakinn  I Avas  to  be  punished  Avith  seA'en  consecu- 
tive days  bread  and  AA'ater.  I was  kept  on  the  bread 
and  water,  I think,  six  days,  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  sixth  day  I w'os  taken  off  by,  I understood,  the 
order  of  Dr.  MacDonnell. 

3486.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Can  you  assert  positively  that 
you  AA'ere  for  six  consecutive  days  eoufined  on  bread 
and  water  ? — I was.  I am  positive  that  I avos  at  least 
fiv'e  days  and  a half.  I was  pnt  on  bread  and  water 
I think,  on  Monday  evening,  as  well  as  my  recollec- 
tion serves  me,  at  half-past  3 o’clock,  and  I was 
either  five  days  and  a half  or  .six  days. 


3487.  Arc  you  prepared  to  state  positiA-ely  to  us 
that  you  AA'cre  kept  for  five  and  a half  consecutive 
days  on  bread  and  Avatev  ? — I am.  To  the  best  of  my 
recollection  it  was  five  days  and  a half.  I got  a 
dinner  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  after  I returned 
ft'om  {ixercise  by  the  order  of  Dr.  JIacDounell. 

3488.  {Mr.  De  )^cre.)  At  the  end  of  that  period, 
were  )'OU  examined  by  Dr.  MacDonnell  to  see  if 
j'our  health  suifered  ? — I was  neither  exiunined  after 
I Ava.s  put  on  the  bread  and  w'nter  or  before. 

8489.  Do  you  know,  of  your  OAvn  knowledge,  whj- 
the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  Avns  removed  ? — I do 
not. 

3490.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  But  you  think  that  it  was  done 
in  cousequeiHaj  of  a representation  made  by  Dr. 
MacDonnell  ? — I was  told  so  liy  the  Avarder  when 
he  brought  me  the  dinner.  He  haiuled  me  the  dinner 
tlu'ough  a trap  door  about  9 inches  by  6.  He  handed 
it  in  and  .said,  “ Here  is  your  dinner.”  I said,  “ Who 
ordered  this  ?”  He  said  “ Dr.  MacDonnell  sent  it 
to  you.”  I said,  “Am  I not  on  bread  and  water  yet  ; 
the  punishment  will  not  be  up  uutil  to  raoiTOAv.”  Ho 
said,  “Dr.  MacDonuell  ordered  that  you  are  to  get 
no  more  bread  aud  Avater.”  So  I got  no  more  bvetul 
and  water.  T got  a jioiind  of  In-ead  a day. 

3491.  (dir.  Di:  Vere.)  As  a cpieslioii  of  fact,  had 
your  health  suifered  in  that  period  ? — Oh,  I camioi, 
tell  that.  Of  coiu'se  it  must  have  suflered  from  bread 
aud  Avater  for  six  couseentivo  days. 

3492.  {Chairman.)  Continue  your  statement  if  you 
please  ? — To  be  diiveu  to  attcinjit  suicide,  as  Jlr. 
Milady,  political  prisoner  at  Bortlaud,  Avas,  and  to  com- 
mit suicide  to  escape  the  hardships  incidental  to  the 
condition  of  a prisoner  undergoing  sentence  of  penal 
servitude.  This  has  been  done  by  several  convicts. 

3493.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  What  case  do  you  specify  there  ? 
— I Bjiecify  the  case  of  a great  number. 

3494.  But  who  did  commit  suicide  ? — I cannot 
specify,  but  I understand  that  shaving  avus  stopped 
iu  the  prison  in  Avhich  suicide  h.as  been  committed, 
and  several  eases  I believe  cau  be  shuAVU  iu  Millbauk. 

3495.  You  do  not  specify  any  cases? — I cannot 
specify  any  others.  Milady,  I think,  is  with  the 
convict  a. 

3496.  How  does  he  spell  his  name  ? — I think  he 
spells  it  M-i-I-a-d-y.  With  regai-d  to  the  oilier 
facilities,  I was  going  to  enumerate  that  we  wore 
served  with  a second  notice  here.  These  are  some  of 
the  things  that  we  consider  incidental  to  the  condition 
of  prisoners  nndergning  penal  servitude,  .and  Avhich  of 
course,  my  lord,  if  the  Commissiou  has  not  power  io 
inquire  into,  it  would  be  useless  for  us  to  come  for- 
ward Avith  statement,  at  all  ; because  if  you  have  not 
poAver  to  inquire  into  things  that  we  consider  inci- 
dental to  onr  condition,  I contend  that  all  those  are 
inciileului,  and  can  be  pi'OA'cd  to  be  incidental  to  the 
condition  of  a convict,  every  one  of  these. 

3497.  {Chairman.)  I must  ask  you,  are  you  jire- 
pared  with  pixiofs  of  those  allegations  Avhich  yon  have 
made,  and'  witnesses  to  suppoi't  your  statement? — 
Well,  iny  lord,  this  moruing  I made  a communication, 
wliich  I do  not  know  has  been  forwarded  to  you  or 
not.  Captain  Harris  came  to  me  on  the  24rh  of  June 
and  asked  me  if  1 Avanted  any  assistance  in  prepaiiiig 
my  statement.  He  did  not  specify  Avhut  he  meant  by 
assistance,  nor  did  I undei'staad.  Ho  bad  a document 
in  his  hand,  and  asked  me  did  I Avant  assistance.  I 
thought  he  meant  a clerk  to  copy  something  for  me. 
He  did  not  say  any  move  than  I eamo  to  know  if  you 
require  any  assistance.  As  the  matter  was  so  vague, 
I said  that  I would  take  time  to  consider.  I after- 
wards learned  ft'om  my  friends  that  he  meant  legal 
assistance,  and  I wrote  to  him  this  note  “ Sir,  in 
“ reply  to  a question  you  put  to  me  this  momingj 
“ namely,  if  I wanted  any  assistance  in  [irepaiiug  my 
“ statement  for  tlie  Commission  appointed  to  inquire 
“ into  'the  treatment  of  treason-felony  convicts,  and 
“ OAving  to  the  scanty  and  vague  information  you 
“ afforded  me,  I felt  unable  to  give  you  an  answer 
“ at  the  time,  until  I learned  more  fully  from  my 
“ fellow-prisoners  the  import  of  your  eommunicatiou  j 
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I now  bpg  to  inform  you  that  I do  veqiiire  the 
“ nssirtauce  of  Isaac  Butt,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Dublin,  iu  pre- 
“ i«iring  my  statement  and  watching  the  proceedings 
“ of  the  Commission  on  my  behall'j  and  of  any  friend 
'•  or  Irieiuls  who  may  assist  me  hy  advice  or  assistance, 

‘‘  in  preparing  for  the  CJommission.  With  reference 
*■  to  the  docimieuts  whicli  I require,”  they  were  some 
documents  I applied  foj'  and  have  not  got. 

' 3498.  What  documentsarelhey? — 1 will  read  them 
for  you.  “I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I shall  want  the 
“ original,  or  a true  copy  of  a statement  forwarded  hy 
“ me  to  the  board  of  director  of  convict  prisons, 

« about  the  end  of  September,  or  beginuiug  of  October, 

“ 1867,  and  the  reply  to  the  same  ; tlie  original,  or  a 
'•  iviic  copy  of  a memorial  forwarded  by  me  to  the 
“ Secretary  of  State,  in  the  month  of  July,  or  begiu- 
“ iiing  of  August,  1869,  the  medical  certiticate  accom- 
“ panying  the  same,  .■md  the  reply  of  the  Secretary  of 
“ State.” 

3499.  From  whom  was  the  medical  certificate  ? — 
From  Dr.  Campbell.  1 think  ttwas  about  the  10th  of 
Angn.st.  I think  so  ; since  I have  wu-itteu  this,  as  well 
as  i cuu  recollect. 

3500.  Any  other  doemment  ? — “ The  original,  or  a . 
“ true  copy  of  a statement  forwarded  to  mo  by  tire 
“ board  of  directors  of  convict  prisons,  in  Jann.aiy  or 
“ Febru.nry  1870,  and  tire  reply  to  the  same  ; ” I 
won’t  be  positive  whether  it  is  January  or  February. 

“ The  medical  notes  of  Dr.  Gover  in  Millbank  convict 
“ prison,  forwar-ded  by  him  to  the  medical  officer- 
“ r-eiating  to  my  health  iu  the  end  of  Dec.  1866, 

“ or  beginuing  of  January  1867  ; the  medical  notes 
“ made  by  the  medic.!!  officer  of  Portland  convict 

prison,  between  the  month  of  Jlay  and  the  month 
“ of  November  1866  ; the  medical  notes  relative  to 
“ my  health,  made  by  tbe  medical  officer  of  Dartmoor 
“ cimvict  prison,  between  the  date  of  ray  reception 
“ nt  that  prison,  and  my  reurovjil  to  the  invalid 
“ convict  prison,  at  Woking,  iu  Slay  1867.”  I think 
I was  received  at  Dartmoor  iu  February  1867,  and 
removed  to  the  prison  iu  May  1867. 

3501.  You  came  here  on  the  llth  May  1867  ? — 
Yes.  Wenrenot  allowed  to  copy  any  entry  of  any  sort 
in  the  prison  whatever.  “ Aiso  a copy  of  the  report 
“ relative  to  my  health,  made  by  the  medical  officer 
“ of  Dartmoor  convict  prison,  and  forwai'ded  to  tbe 
“ nredical  officer  hei-e,  when  I sutfered  from  hoemor- 
‘‘  rhage  from  the  lungs,  iu  the  month  of  May  1867.” 

3502.  Do  you  state  to  the  Commission,  then,  that 
an  opportunity  of  reading  those  various  documents  to 
which  you  refer,  or  so  many  of  them  as  are  material, 
is  necessary  to  enable  you  to  make  a stiitement  ? — I 
do.  There  are  cei-tain  facts  that  ar-e  not  detailed  in 
my  statement  that  ai-e  det-jiled  in  those  statements  ; 
and  those  statements  were  not  made  with  an  object, 
for  there  was  no  Commission  then  likely  to  be. 

“ Also  a copy  of  the  report  of  the  Commission  held 
“ hy  Messrs.  Pollock  and  Knox  relative  to  the 
“ treatment  of  State  prisoners  in  English  prisons,” 
made  in  (I  think  it  was  in  probably  June  or  July,  I 
caunot  say).  They  came  here  in  May. ' 

3503.  Lyons.)  What  is  it  you  want  ? — 1 want 
to  get  a copy  of  their  report.  Dr.  Lyons,  particulai-ly. 

3504.  (C/<«fVnia«.)  We  took  down  all  that  you 
want ; but  it  will  be  for  na  to  decide  by-and-by,  iiow 
much  we  can  give  you  ? — Very  good,  my  lord.  The 
reason  I want  that  porticulaa-ly  is,  that  I gave  certain 
evidence  to  the  Commission  winch  I understand  they 
did  not  publish,  and  they  suppressed  "copies  of 
“ medical  case  sheets  relative  to  my  treatment  in  this 
" prison  ; the  originals  or  copies  of  my  suppressed 
" letters.”  I should  prefer  the  originals. 

3505.  (J?r.  Grccnlutw.)  Can  you  give  us  the  dates? 
— I cannot  give  you  the  dates. 

3506.  How  many  of  them  are  there  ? — Well,  really, 

I could  not  tell  you  that  either.  I believe  there  is  a 
page  of  a book  signed  by  each  prisoner,  and  they  make 
an  enti-y  there  of  the  letters  be  writes  and  receives. 

3507.  (il/r.  De  Fere.)  Do  you  know  which  of 
your  letters  were  suppressed  arid  ■n’hich  were  not  ? — 
Yes  ; I know  letters  relative  to  my  health  wei-e  sup- 


pressed, because  I mentioned  the  ^tafv  of  my  Iic-alfh 
at  the  time  when  1 came  from  Dartmoor. 

3508.  Has  it  been  communicated  to  you  wUv  tho«e 
letters  were  suppre.sse(]  ?— Oli  yes,  because  1 spoke  of  ^ 
my  healtli.  Any  matter  relating  f.  the  pri>on  1 would 
not  be  nllowtd  to  state. 

3509.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  When  a letter  has  been 
suppressed,  does  tbe  governor  iuform  you  that  it  beus 
been  suppressed  ? — He  may  in  a week  or  u fortnight, 
or  in  two  oi-  three  days,  or  it  may  be  a month.  In 
one  instance  he  did  not  inform  me  for  a month.  If  he 
e.xpecta  the  director  here  he  may  hold  it  back  utitil  he 
comes  hete.  The  director  visits  ou  the  loth  of  the 
month,  or  ou  every  2oth  ; Leinay  come  before  the  loth 
or  not  until  the  30th.  Ifuiy  letter  was  on  tbe  loth  he 
may  keep  it  until  the  dii-ector  came.  Fur  instance,  a 
letter  I WTOte  was  ke]>t  until  Mr.  Fagan  came  to  the 
prison. 

3510.  {Mr,  I)(i  T'ere.)  When  you  are  informed  that 
a letter  is  suppressed,  are  you  iulbrmed  of  the  objec* 
liouable  matter  ou  .‘u.vouut  of  which  it  was  suppressed? 
— Ye,s. 

3511.  (2>r.  Lyons.)  When  a letter  is  suppressed, 
are  you  allowed  to  write  another  in  lieu  of  it  ? — Some- 
times, 

3512.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  when  a letter- has 
licen  suppi-essed  you  did  not  get  the  option  of  -writing 
another  letter  in  place  of  it  ?— Yes,  for  mouths ; for 
over  a year-.  I will  detail  that  in  my  statement.  Copies 
of  reports  entered  against  me  in  the  prison  books,  a 
copy  of  my  caption  sheet. 

3513.  Whut  is  that? — It  is  some  sort  of  official 
document  iu  wiiicli  I believe  a sort  of  " hue  and  cry  ” 
of  tbe  prisoner  is  given,  the  number  of  reports  against 
him,  and  other  remarks.  This  letter  was  addressed  to 
Captain  Hai-ris  -with  the  view  of  having  it  forwarded  to 
the  Commissioners,  when  he  asked  me  what  I would 
require ; ou  this  occasion  that  1 gave  no  answer, 

3514.  {Ckainnan.)  When  was  that  written? — It 
was  written  on  the  24th  June  1870. 

3515.  {Br.  Lyons.)  Do  you  wish  to  read  that  ? — I 
have  read  the  letter  I'or  you.  Those  things  have  been 
enumei-ated  iu  that  letter.  On  the  26th  June,  Captain 
Hari-ia  said  to  me,  " You  mention  a wish  to  see  Mr. 

“ Butt,  Q.C.,  to  assist  you  ? ” I said  “ Yes.”  " You  can 
" write  to  him,”  said  he,  “and  I will  forward  your 
“ letter  in  the  moi-ning.”  That  was  on  Sunday 
when  he  told  me  that,  and  I have  not  since  heard  from 
Mr.  Butt. 

3516.  That  was  ou  Sunday,  you  say? — That  was 
on  Sunday,  Dr.  Lyons. 

3517.  You  are  quite  sure  that  you  were  not  in- 
formed before  Sunday  ? — No,  not  before  Sunday, 
about  11  or  12  o’clock,  I think. 

3518.  {Chairman^  Sunday  last,  I suppose?  — 
Sunday  last,  the  26th. 

3519.  {Dr . Lyons.)  What  did  you  do  then? — I 
wrote  the  following  note. 

3520.  To  whom  ? — To  Mr.  Butt. 

“ Woking  prison, 

“ Sir,  Sunday,  26th  June  1870. 

“ T PREsnuE  that  the  Commissioners  appointed 
“ to  inquire  into  die  treatment  of  ti-eason-felony 
“ convicts  in  convict  prisons  have  ^eady  caused  to 
be  communicated  to  you  the  contents  of  the  foUow- 
" lag  letter  which  explains  itself : — 

“ ' Woking  convict  prison, 

“ ‘ Inffi-mai-y  wai-d,  A 1, 

“ ‘ SiE,  24tli  June  1870. 

" ‘ Ik  reply  to  the  question  you  put  to  me  this 
‘ morning,  namely,  if  Iwanted  asaistmiee  in  prepariug 
“ ‘ my  statement  for  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
" ‘ inquii-e  into  the  treatment  of  the  treason- felony  con- 
" ‘ victs,  and  o-wing  to  the  scant  and  vague  information 
“ ‘ you  afforded  me,  I felt  unable  to  give  you  an  answer 
" ‘ at  the  time  until  I leai-ned  more  lully  fiom  my 
" ‘ fellow-prisoners  the  import  of yoni- communication.' 

“ ‘ I now  beg  to  infen-m  you  that  I do  require-  the 
“ ‘ assistance  of  Isaac  Butt,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Dublin,  in 
‘preparing  my  statement  and -watching  the  pro- 
N 4 


D.D. 

Mulcahy. 

Jone  1ST 
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“ ‘ ceedinga  of  the  Commissiou  on  my  behalf,  aud  of 
“ ‘ any  friend  or  fi’iends  wlio  may  appl}"  to  assist  me 
“ ‘ by  advice  or  assistance  in  j)rei)armg  for  the  Com- 
“ ‘ mission.  With  reference  to  the  cloeuments  I 
“ ‘ require,  I beg  to  infonn  you  that  1 shall  v'^ut  the 
“ ‘ original  or  u true  copy  of  a statement  f'onvai'ded 
‘ liy  mo  to  the  Boar<l  of  Directors  of  Convict 
“ ‘ Prisons,  about  the  end  of  September  or  the  begiii- 
“ ‘ uing  of  October  1867,  ami  the  reply  to  the  same  ; 
“ ‘ the  original  or  a true  copy  of  a memorial  ibi'\viivd<al 
“ ‘ by  me  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  mouth  of 
“ ‘ July  or  beginning  of  August  1869,  the  medical 
“ ‘ certincate  accompanying  the  same,  and  the  reply 
“ ‘ of  tlie  Secretary  of  State  ; the  original  or  a true 
“ ‘ copy  of  a statement  forwarded  by  me  to  the  Board 
“ ‘ of  Du’ectovs  of  Convict  Prisons  in  January  or 
“ ‘ February,  aud  the  reply  to  the  same  ; the  oidginal 
“ ‘ notes  of  Dr.  Gower,  in  !M0bank  convict  prison, 
“ ‘ forwarded  by  him  to  the  medical  officer  relating 
“ ‘ to  my  healtJi,  in  the  end  of  December  1866  or 
“ ‘ beginning  of  January  1867  ; the  medical  notes 
“ ‘ made  by  the  medical  officer  of  Portland  convict 
“ ‘ prison  between  the  mouth  of  may  and  the  month 
“ * of  November  1866  ; the  medical  notes  relative  to 
“ ‘ my  liealth  made  by  the  medical  officer  of  Dartmoor 
“ ‘ prison  between  the  date  of  my  reception  at  that 
“ ‘ prison  and  iny  removal  to  the  invalid  convict 
“ ‘ prison  at  Woking,  in  May  1867  3 a copy  of  a 
“ ‘ report  relative  to  ray  health  made  by  the  medical 
“ ‘ officer  of  Dartmoor  convict  prison,  and  forwarded 
“ ‘ to  the  medical  officer  here  when  I suffered  from 
“ ‘ hfflmorrhage  from  the  luugs,  in  the  month  of  May 
“ ‘ 1867  5 a copy  of  the  report  of  the  Commission 
“ ‘ held  by  Messrs.  Pollock  aud  Knoi.  relative  to  the 
“ ‘ treatment  of  tlie  State  prisoners  in  English 
“ ‘ prisons  ; copies  of  medical  case  sheets  relative  to 
“ * my  treatment  in  this  prison  5 the  originals  or 
“ ‘copies  of  my  suppressed  letters 5 copies  of  the 
“ ‘ reports  entered  against  me  in  the  prison  books  ; 
“ ‘ a copy  of  my  caj)tiou  slicct. 

“ ‘ I am,  sir,  yours, 

“ ‘ Denis  Dowlinu  Mulcauv. 

“ ‘ To  W.  G.  V.  Ilarris,  Esqr.’  ” 

“ Captiiin  Harris  that  day  verballj'  informed  me 
“ that  X miglit  communicate  my  wislios  in  writing 
“ to  you  fiiroiigh  him.  I presmne  (licrefoi-e  that 
“ the  Coiimnssionei's  have  acceded  to  my  request  ns 
“ above  expressed,  ami  that  they  have  retained  you 
“ to  assist  mo  in  tho  proceedings  of  the  Comraission. 
“ As  the  Commissioners  have  notifiod  that  they  would 
“ permit  me  to  address  them  on  the  29tli  iiistaul,  I 
“ shall  feel  obliged  by  your  telegraphing  on  receipt  of 
“ this  to  Capfaiu  Harris,  deputy  governor  of  this 
“ prison,  ns  to  whether  1 shall  lia^-e  the  aid  of  your 
“ valuable  services  on  that  day  or  not. 

“ I am,  dear  sh, 

“ Respectfully  yours, 

“ Demis  Dowling  Mxtlcajit.” 

“ P.S. — You  can  give  me  your  views  more  fully  by 
“ post,  bearing  in  mind,  howevgr,  that  youi’  letter 
“ win  be  read  by  the  prison  authorities.” 

That  letter  was  handed  on  the  morning  of  the  27th 
instant  to  Captain  Harristo  be  forwai'ded  to  Mr.  Butt, 
and  I have  had  no  reply  from  Mr.  Butt  since. 

3521.  (Mr.  Brodrick.')  Did  you  receive  auy  reply 
fi-oni  Captain  Harris  to  your  application  for  all  tliose 
documents  that  you  have  mentioned? — asked 
Captain  Haixis  whether  he  had  received  any  of  those 
documents,  and  he  told  me  he  had  received  no  docu- 
ments. 

3522.  He  told  you  that  by  word  of  mouth,  did  he  ? 
— ^Yes,  on  the  22nd.  (Reads)  “ Saw  the  acting 
“ governor  this  day  and  asked  to  be  fiunished  with  a 
“ copy  of  notice  read  to  us  in  the  afternoon  of  yester- 
“ day  by  the  secretary  to  the  Commissioners.  I 
“ asked  also  if  I coidd  communicate  freely  under  seal 
“ with  the  Commissioners,  and  for  copies  of  the 
“ docimients  mentioned  in  this  slip.  He  promised  to 

let  me  have  a copy  of  the  notice,  refused  to  let  me 
“ communicate  with  the  Commissioners,  and  told  me 


“ send  my  application  for  the  documents  in  writine, 
“ which  I did.” 

3523.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  ^Wiat  did  you  mean  by  “coin- 

mimic.ating  under  seal  ivith  the  Commissioners”? I 

wished  to  state  to  the  Commissioners  wbut  tiling  I 
required  5 for  iualaiice,  here  is  one  of  the  documents  I 
required. 

3524.  What  did  you  mean  by  “ midev  seal  ” ? — In 
an  envelope  that  would  not  jiass  throngii  the  hands  of 
the  prison  niUliorities. 

3525.  Have  you  since  got  an  envelope  ? — I was 
offered  one  to-c(ay  by  the  governor  to  jmt  my  state- 
ment into  to  hand  to  the  governor,  but  I did  not  irieun 
tliat ; I meant  that  during  the  interval  which  elapsed 
between  )’our  leaving  here  on  Tuesday  evening  I 
think  it  was,  yes,  Tuesday  evening,  and  to-day,  that 
I might  communicate  .anything  I had  to  say  on  such 
matters  to  the  Commissiouers  themselves,  not  allowing 
it  to  pass  through  the  bauds  of  the  prison  authorities. 

3526.  (Chairman.)  In  point  of  fact  no  statement 
from  you  has  passed  into  the  Lauds  of  the  prison 
authorities  ? — These  statements  that  I have  read  have 
all  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  prison  authorities. 
I had  to  give  them  to  the  prison  authorities  to  have 
them  sent  to  you. 

3527.  (Dr.  Greenhow.)  What  you  objected  to 
their  seeing,  you  kept  back  ? — For  instance,  hei-e  is 
what  I kept  back  pai-ticularly. 

3328.  You  had  the  opportunity  of  keeping  back 
some  ? — Yes,  I kept  back  the  last  of  the  subjects  whicli 
1 regard  as  incidental  to  the  eoudition  of  a prisoner 
undergoing  sentence  of  penal  servitude,  aud  is'hich  X 
have  already  read  for  yon  witli  regard  to  what  I 
consider  incidental  treatment.  That  1 did  not  foiwnrd 
to  you  which  I intended  to  do.  I also  have  not  read 
the  whole  of  it  to  you.  This  was  a part  of  the  state- 
ment. I stopped,  my  lord,  in  reading  it  to  you  some 
time  ago.  (Reads.)  “ But  if  the  Commissioners,”  it 
went  on  to  say,  “ are  empowered  to  inquire  into  the 
“ treatment  which  evidences  per  se  a disregard  for 
“ health,  or  calculated  to  permanently  impair  health 
“ of  treason-felony  convicts,  we  me  re.ady  to  lay 
“ before  them  statements  we  have  made  .and  which 
“ contain  an  account  of  the  treatment  wo  havei'eceived 
“ in  Briiisli  convict  piisons,  pr«vide<l  such  conditions 
“ are  gu.ar.antecd  t(.  ns  as  will  secure  a truthful  know- 
“ ledge  of  the  facts  to  tlm  public  and  justice,  alike  to 
“ our  jailers  and  ourselves.”  This  was  a part  of  the 
documents  I intended  to  forward  to  yon  under  seal, 
and  X did  not  give  it  to  llio  ]irisoii  authorities  as  I 
could  not  do  so  under  seal. 

3529.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  Have  any  of  the  papers  that 
you  now  hoKl  in  yonr  hands  jiassed  out  of  your  hands 
info  tho  hands  of  the  prison  iiuthovities  ? — Yes,  all 
these ; for  insfauce  this  is  a copy  of  a note  which  I 
addressed  to  the  go\'eriior  on  the  22nd  June. 

3530.  But  the  governor  has  never  seen,  I presume, 
the  actual  copy  tliat  you  notv  hold  in  yonr  hand  ? — No ; 
he  has  seen  the  original. 

3531.  (Chairman.)  It  was  addressed  to  him? 

Yes,  it  was  addressed  to  him,  my  lord. 

3532.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  But  as  I understand,  the 
papers  that  yon  are  actually  holding  in  your  hand  now, 
have  been  in  your  own  custody,  and  no  one  has  seen 
them  ? — Oh,  they  have  been  alwaye  in  my  custody. 

3533.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Have  you  been  allowed  to 

keep  private  what  you  wanted  to  keep  private  ? Yes, 

1 have. 

3534.  (Dr.  Greenhoto.)  We  want  to  know  if  you 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  preparing  this  statement 
which  you  meant  to  submit  to  ns  ? — IVell,  I cannot 
say  that  I have  had  an  opportunity  os  fully  as  I 
would  wish. 

8.335.  (Chairma7i.)  In  what  way?  — Because  I 
should  have  known  fi'om  you  if  you  intended  to  pub- 
lish oiu*  statements  in  extenso  or  not,  with  your  report 
as  an  appendix,  or  whether  you  intended  to  admit  the 
press. 

3536.  I thought  it  was  mentioned  in  the  notice  that 

publicity  would  be  given  to  the  evidence  ? No,  my 

lord;  the  only  notice  was  this  notice  which  was 
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i-enJ  to  us  tlie  morning  vre  were  separated.  We  were 
separately  placed  in  B ward  with  a cell  or  two  be- 
uvecn  each  ol'  us,  and  we  were  not  allowed  to  see 
tiich  other  while  we  u’cro  iu  the  ward  in  any  way, 
in  "oing  to  exercise  or  returning,  or  at  the  closet,  or 
in  any  way.  Iu  fact,  I considered  that  the  pimishmcut 
to  which  1 am  put  was  an  imputatiou  that  if  allotted 
to  reinain  with  ray  fellow-men  that  I would  concoct 
ii  talc.  I consider  it  was  very  unfair. 

3537.  As  I understand  the  slatemcut  that  you  have 
now  made,  it  relates  to  two  classes  of  subjects  : one 
hciog  points  which  apply  to  .ail  prisoners  within  con- 
vict prisons  witli  re^u'd  to  which  you  allege  v.arious 
evils  and  grievaTices.  Now  are  you  prepared  with 
any  evidence  on  those  points  ? — On  tliose  points. 

3538.  Yes  ? — Well  I think  evidence  will  be  pre- 
]>ared,  and  some  of  my  statement  will  bear  on  some  of 
those  points. 

3539.  AVlien  I say  evidence,  I refer  to  oral  evidence? 
— To  oral  evidence. 

3540.  Yes  ; because  a written  statement  is  not  evi- 
dence, it  is  a document  that  stands  to  be  proved.  Do 
ymi  wish  to  produce  any  proofs  of  any  of  those 
cliarges,  such,  for  instance,  as  hands  manacled  behind 
(lie  back,  iiud  other  charges  of  that  character? — 
.Terenai-ah  O’Douovnn  Rossa  ; I will  read  n document 
■which  probably  will  explain  wlint  I meant  with  regard 
to  this  matter.  This  is  a document  addressed  to  you, 
my  lord  ; a letter  after  I have  liad  a communication 
from  C.aptain  Harris  with  regard  to  assistauce,  when  I 
understood  what  “assistance”  fully  meant,  at  least 
what  I thought  it  meaut  at  the  time ; — 

*•' Woking  Invalid  Convict  Prison, 

“ Surrey,  Englaud, 

“ Inlirmary  Ward  Al. 

“ I ivish  to  convey  to  the  Commissiouers  appointed 
“ to  inf[uiro  into  the  treatment  of  treason-felony  pri- 
“ soners  that  I feel  I was  embarrassed  by  restrictions 
“ placed  upon  me  in  not  allowing  me  to  communicate 
“ freely  uuder  seal,  and  to  forward  to  them  my  com- 
“ muuicatious;  also  by  the  unsatisfactory  way  in  which 
“ communications  from  the  Commissioners  up  to  the 
“ pi’esent  have  been  sent  to  me  by  the  governor  or 
“ ofBcials.”  Your  communications  wore  never  read 
to  me  ; I was  simply  told  verbally  what  was  meaut. 
If  a communication  was  sent  by  yon  to  me  it  was  not 
read.  I was  simply  told  verbally  what  was  meant. 
If  a communication  was  sent  by  yon  it  was  not  road. 
I was  merely  told  verbally  what  was  meant.  I got 
iufonnation  this  moi’ning  that  the  Seeretaiy  of  State 
cannot  permit  me  to  communicate  with  my  fudlow 
prisoners  ; therefore  that  precludes  the  possibility  of 
my  bringing  several  matters  into  my  statements  which 
I othenvise  would  do. 

3541.  Into  the  portiou  of  your  statement  which 
has  special  reference  to  youraelf? — Yes. 

3542.  What  evideuce  do  you  wish  to  get  with 
regard  to  that  ? — As  I have  said  hei'C,  there  are 
sever.al  of  my  fellow  prisonei’s  in  Portland  who  were 
ilierc  when  I i^'as  there,  who  saw  wh.at  I suffered,  as 
I saw  they  sniffcrcd. 

3543.  If  you  make  auy  distinct  allegations,  -when 
we  are  at  Portland  we  will  examine  them  on  the 
subject  ? — But  I cannot  be  there  tiieu,  my  lord.  You 
see  tliat  I was  misled  by  the  Commissioners,  because 
I am  again  told  that  I can  consult  with  my  friends, 
and  here  is  a statement  which  excludes  auy  political 
prisoners. 

3.544.  Yes  ; we  hare  tlie  decision  of  the  Recretaiy 
of  State  on  that  point  ? — Then,  my  loi'd,  if  you  cannot 
fdlow  me  to  examine  witnesses,  it  is  useless,  because 
if  my  friends  outside  cannot  know  what  I any  it  is  no 
privilege  to  me  whatever. 

3545.  We  con  allow  you  to  examine  auy  witnesses 
you  please,  and  amongst  them,  prisoners ; but  the 
Secretary  of  State,  with  whom  the  decision  rests,  has 
decided  that  you  cannot  examine  prisonei'S  who  are 
confined  in  other  prisons,  in  your  presence.  We  will 
take  a note  of  your  statement,  and  when  we  go  to  the 
prisons  in  which  such  prisoners  are  as  you  may  choose 
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to  refer  to,  ■we  shall  examine  them  ou  the  point  ? — I .D. 

also  wish  to  know,  is  there  any  communication  from  ^fuleafiy, 
Mr.  Butt?  I have  also  this  momiug  a communication  „ _ 
from  my  sister,  to  say  that  a friend  from  Dublin 
would  call  on  me  in  vofereucc  to  the  Commission. 

Therefore,  under  those  circumstances  I am  not  pre- 
pared to  go  on,  because  if  Mr.  Butt  is  to  .assist  me  I 
wish  to  wait. 

3546.  I had  better  explain  to  you  at  once  what  has 
been  done.  We  have  decided,  and  shall  not  alter  that 
decisiou,  that  we  shall  not  admit  any  counsel  or  friend 
into  tlie  prison  to  be  present  iu  the  room  while  the 
prisoner  is  making  his  statement  to  us,  but  that  full 
facilities  will  be  given  to  the  friends  of  a prisoner, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Government  may  think 
necessary,  whether  those  friends  be  legal  or  not,  to 
assist  him  in  prcpoidag  liis  statement  ? — But,  inylovd, 
tho  great  question  ou  which  much  of  the  evidence  will 
depend  is  this  : you  ask  me,  for  instance,  if  I cau 
prove  certain  statements  which  I make  iu  the  docu- 
ments that  I have  already  reail  for  you,  with  regard 
to  what  I consider  incidental  to  the  condition  of 
persons  undergoing  }>eniil  scivitude.  The  Secretaiy 
of  State  deprives  the  Commission  of  much  of  its  value 
by  not  allowing  me  to  examine  tliose  prisoners  that 
saw  my  treatment.  Will  he  allow  me  to  examine  the 
prisoners  in  this  prison  ? 

3547.  Yes  ? — Tlien  1 cannot  see,  my  lord,  the 
legality  of  the  objection  of  allowing  me  to  examine 
tho  prisoners  with  whom  I was  associated  a number  of 
months,  aud  who  saw  the  treatment  1 received  as  well 
ns  I saw  the  treatment  they  received.  I think  it  is 
most  unfair  to  deprive  rao  of  that  privilege,  my  lord. 

3548.  (JDr.  Grcc?i/iow.)  If  you  make  auy  allegations 
with  regal’d  to  your  treatment  which  those  prisoners 
can  verify,  we  shall  take  dowu  the  allegations,  .and 
shall  take  core  to  exiuniue  any  of  those  prisoners  that 
you  refer  to,  on  all  the  points  which  you  state. 

3549.  I^Chairman.)  We  c.amiot  go  further  than 
that  ? — But  don’t  you  see,  sir,  that  my  objection  to  tho 
Secretary  of  State’s  decision  is  this,  that  it  is  quite 
unfail’  to  say — it  is  a plausible  thing  for  the  public,  to 
say  to  them,  “ we  will  give  every  facility  to  (he 
prisoners  to  prove  their  cases,”  and  at  the  same  time 
I am  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  m’itiug  to  my  frieuds 
with  regaixl  to  those  6tatement«i.  I cannot  wi’ite  a 
single  line,  even  to  my  sister  | so  that  I consider  any 
privilege  given  to  me  is  a mere  covei'  to  the  matter. 

3550.  {bf.  Lyons.)  You  cau  see  your  si-ster  ? — Oh, 
ye.-i,  Dr.  Lyons  ; but  sec  tho  expense  of  briuging  her 
here  for  a few  minutes.  The  governor  read  a docu- 
ment to  me,  saying  th.at  the  Commission  was  coming, 
and  he  comes  and  he  says,  “ Do  you  ivant  auy  a.ssLst- 
auce  ? ” I did  not  know  what  assistance  may  mean ; 
whether  it  was  to  cojiy  this  statement. 

3551.  {Chairman.)  We  have  explained  to  you  that 
if  you  wish  to  see  anyone  before  making  your  st.ite- 
ment  you  can  ^o  so  ; that  is,  uuder  such  regulations  .as 
the  Government  may  allow.  We  cauiiot  go  beyond 
that.  Are  we  to  uiulerstjind  that  you  are  not  now 
prepared  to  go  further  into  any  statement  respecting 
your  own  case  until  you  have  seen  the  documents  that 
you  have  referred  to  ? — Tlie  documents  referred  to, 
my  lord ; and  I understuud  you  will  let  me  have  in 
Tvriting  the  questions  on  which  the  Commissioners  ni’e 
prepared,  with  regard  to  the  publication  of  the  evidence 
that  may  be  offered.  I have  got  no  document  relating 
to  the  evidence  being  published. 

3552.  {Dr.  Lyom.)  What  do  you  want  to  know 
upon  Ihat  point  ? — I want  to  know,  Dr.  Lyons,  will 
the  statements  I may  make  there  be  published  as 
evidence  in  that  document ; that  is  my  statement. 

3553.  ( Chairman.)  We  ai’e  uot  prepared  to  say  more 
than  that  we  ■will  publish  what  is  material  to  your 
ease,  giNung  you  full  opportuuity  to  prove  your  case  ? 

—That  was  what  Messrs.  Pollock  and  Knox  said,  that 
they  were  to  give  what  was  material,  which  was  not 
done.  If  youpublisli  only  what  you  consider  relevant 
and  not  the  -u'hole  evidence  ns  I have  stated,  it  will 
uot  be  satisfactory. 

3554.  {Dr.  Greenhoto.)  The  evidence  ■will  be  pub- 
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listed  if  it  bears  on  your  treatment  or  oa  that  of  any 
of  the  prisoners. — ^Then  i won’t  hand  in  any  state- 
ment until  I see  Mr.  Butt. 

6555.  (2?r.  Lyons.)  Do  you  uiidei'stand  the  condi- 
tions under  which  you  can  see  your  friends  ? — I do 
not.  Probably  it  would  be  better  to  let  me  have  it  in 
writing. 

3556.  {Chairman.)  That  shall  be  supplied  to  you? 
—And  if  you  will  let  me  have  a copy  of  the  regulations 
under  which  the  frieuds  of  the  prisoners  will  be 
allowed  to  see  them. 

3557.  Oh,  that  we  have  not  any  power  over  j it  rests 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  ?— Which,  my  lord  ? 

3558.  The  regulation  of  the  mode  in  which  persons 
who  may  wish  to  come  for  the  pui-pose  of  assisting  you 
will  have  access  to  you,  as  to  the  hours  and  so  on  ? — 
What  is  the  restriction,  my  lord  ; supposing  Mr.  Butt 
comes  here,  will  I have  to  see  him  in  the  presence  of 
the  governor  or  any  of  the  officei-s  ? 

3559.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  No,  certainly  not;  you  shall  see 
him  by  himself?— When  will  you  be  prepared  to  let 
me  have  an  answer  with  regard  to  those  documents, 
my  lord  ? 

3560.  ( Chairman.)  We  will  make  inquiry  whether 
they  can  be  procured,  aucl  all  such  pai-ts  ns  ai-e  material 
to  your  allegarious  aluiU  be  supplied  to  you  ?— The 
medical  certificate  sent  with  my  statement  is  material 
to  me.  For  instance,  as  I detailed  in  this  memorial 
when  I was  some  10  weeks  subsisting  on  20  ounces  of 
solid  food  tlaily,  and  that  of  not  a very  good  description, 
the  doctor  allowed  me  to  go  on,  and  would  allow  me, 
I may  suspect,  as  long  again.  He  inquired,  of  course, 
to  be  able  to  state  that  he  had  not  neglected  the  matter. 
I vvish  to  see  what  the  certificate  of  the  doctor  was 
that  accompanied  that  memorial.  I consider  that  of 
vital  importance  to  me. 

3561.  We  will  do  our  best  to  obtain  foryou  all  that 

may  seem  to  us  material  ? — But,  my  lord,  if  you  would 
allow  me  to  have  these  documents,  and  afterwards  if 
you  eonsidei.-  that  the  use  I make  of  them  is  not  relevant, 
of  course  you  can  couuteractthat,  and  I will  submit  to 
your  decision  on  the  matter.  They  w'ould  be  of  very 
great  use  and  importauca  to  me.  I am  now  nearly 
five  years  confined  in  convict'  prisons  ; 1 have  sufiered 
severely  in  that  time,  and  have  been  very  badly 
treated  as  I am  prepared  to  prove  to  you.  There  is 
auotlier  question  that  I wish  to  ask  your  lordship 
before  I fO.  Supposing,  my  lord,  that  our  statements 
are  laid  before  you,  I object  to  have  my  statement 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities  or  prison  officials, 
or  abstracts  of  it  in  order  that  they  might  reply  to 
tliem,  we  be  also  furnished  with  copies  of  iheiv 

statements  and  be  allowed  to  prove  those  charges  that 
they  may  controvert  or  deny  in  writing  or  verbally. 

3562.  The  Commission  must  reserve  to  them.srives 
the  opportunity  of  recalling  you  if  you  make  any 
chwge  against  a warder.  If  the  Commissioners  ai’C  not 
satisfied  they  may  perhaps  recall  you? — Will  you 
allow  me  to  ask  questions  of  the  doctor  ? 

3563.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  We  will  receive  all  statements 
or  such  M you  may  choose  to  make  ? — Just  so.  Will 
you  allow  me  to  ask  the  doctor  questions  ? 

3564. -  We  will  ask  such  questions  ourselves  arising 
out  of  what  you  say  as  may  be  necessary  to  elicit  truth 
as  regwds  any  statement  whatever  that  you  may  make, 
and  those  inquiries  will  be  as  fully  made,  if  not  more 
fully  than  you  could  possibly  make  them  ? — Then  will 
you  submit  to  others  any  statement  that  I may  moke 
in  order  that  they  may  refute  it  ? 

8566.  {Chairmm.)  No  ; we  are  ready  to  have  any 
complrint  that  you  may  make.  The  prison  officers  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  answering  these,  and  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  supporting  them  by  evidence  ? 
— You  will,  then,  furnish  me  with  such  portions  of  my 
evidence  as  they  eonti-overt  or  deny,  my  lord. 

3566.  Upon  making  yotu  statement  you  will  of 
course  be  at  liberty  to  support  it  by  such  evidence  as 
yon  can  adduce  ? — But  if  I were  in  a court  of  justice 
I would  know  what  the  opposite  party  said.  Here,  if 
you  call  me  up  I cannot  be  so  well  prepared.  Others 
have  books  and  dates  and  entries,  and  every  facility 


for  prepaiing  thoii-  cases,  but  I have  no  such  facility. 
They  can  come  up  and  state  certain  matters  ; I might 
call  them  certain  accusations. 

3567.  I think  that  you  might  leave  to  the  Commis- 
sion the  duty  and  responsibility  of  conducting  the 
investigation  faiily,  which  it  is  our  deshe  to  do.  Do  I 
understand  you  that  you  wish  to  withhold  making  any 
further  statement  until  you  have  been  supplied  with 
the  documents  to  which  you  refer  ? — Yes,  my  lord  ; 
the  conditions  on  which  the  Commission  is  going  to 
act  with  regard  to  the  publication  of  the  evidence. 

3568.  That  you  shall  have  ? — Very  well,  my  lord. 

I did  not  yet  give  you  the  names  of  the  persons  that  I 
requiro  to  substantiate  my  ease. 

3569.  We  will  take  them  down  ? — Now,  I respect- 
fidly  submit,  my  lord,  that  if  “ assistance  ” means  the 
assistance  of  my  fellow-prisoners  who  can  aid  me  in 
preparing  my  statement  before  I place  it  in  the  bauds 
of  the  Commissioners,  then  I require  the  assistance  of 
John  O’Leary  and  Thomas  Clark  Luby  now  in  penal 
servitude  in  the  convict  prison  of  Portland,  and  of 
Jci'cmiah  O’Donovan  (Rossa)  and  Chmdes  Underwood 
O’Connell,  also  in  penH  seiwitude  in  Chatham  convict 
prison. 

3570.  Those  persons  are  all  prisoners  in  other 
prisons  ?— Yes,  now  in  the  convict  prisons  of  Portland 
and  Chatham,  undergoing  penal  servitude. 

357 1 . I have  already  explained  to  you  that  this  will 
not  bo  granted  ? — If  I coll  other  prisoner,  my  lord, 
who  wUl  pay  their  expenses  ? 

3572.  1 tell  you  thfit  you  cauuot  call  them  from 
other  jails  ? — SupjKisiug  I call  upon  released  prisoner’s 
who  are  in  Ireland  at  present,  who  will'pay  their  ex- 
penses of  coming  ? You  see,  my  lord,  it  is  useless  to 
give  the  prisoners  permission  to  call  released  prisoners 
who  are  in  Ireland,  in  Cork  or  Dublin,  for  instance 
without  paying  theii’  expenses. 

3573.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  At  all  events  let  me  know  who 
the  persons  .ii'e  that  you  want  to  give  evidence  on  auy 
point  that  you  think  important  ? — Charles  Joseph 
Kickhaiu. 

3574.  {Chairman.)  Whereishe? — ^At Mallanahone, 
in  the  county  'Tipperary.  There  are  others  whose 
addi’esses  I cannot  give  you  ; but  my  sister,  Miss 
Muicahy,  of  3,  Merrion  Terrace,  Merrion,  I think, 
will  be  able  to  find  them.  James  O’Connor,  Martin 
Hauley  Carey,  and  Pati-ick  Bany. 

3575.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  You  refer  us  for  thcii’ addresses 
to  your  sister  ? — Yes  ; Mias  Muicahy,  3,  Merrion 
Terrace,  Merrion,  Dublin. 

3576.  (Dr.  Greenhoto.)  Do  you  call  those  released 
prisoners  with  a view  of  then-  giving  evidence  -with 
regard  to  youi’  prison  ti-eatment  ? — With  regard  to 
ray  prison  treatment  and  the  general  treatment  of 
prisoners  when  I was  a prisoner  with  them. 

3577.  {Chairman^  They  can  give  impoi’taut  evi- 
dence bearing  on  your  prison  ti-eatment  ? — ^Yes ; we 
were  all  treated  in  the  same  party.  They  were  near 
me  and  saw  me  explain  as  you  now  see  me ; they 
were  around  me,  and  they  saw  what  was  done  to 
me,  more  or  less,  when  I was  a prisoner  and  had 
hcomorrhage  from  the  Inngs  in  Portland,  and  that  I 
cousidei’  a very  important  matter  for  me  to  establish. 

3578.  {Dr.  Greenhoio.)  We  are  exceedingly 
anxious,  as  you  may  see,  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  and 
ore  willing  to  receive  from  you  any  statement  you  may 
wish  to  make,  and  also  that  you  should  mention  any 
witnesses  who  may  be  able  to  give  evidence  confir- 
matory of  that  statement  who  may  be  in  other  prisons. 
You  have  been  told  that  we  will  take  particular  care 
that  the  evidence  of  those  witnesses  shall  be  oarefhlly 
taken  on  the  points  you  specify.  We  are  also  willing 
to  receive  the  evidence,  as  Lord  Devon  has  told  you,  of 
released  prisoners  if  they  choose  to  come,  but  we  cannot 
bring  them  unless  they  choose  to  come  themselves  ? 
— Then,  in  that  case  I cannot  produce  them.  This 
you  must  record  for  me,  I humbly  submit ; that  I have 
stated  that  those  are  material  witnesses  for  my  case ; 
that  I am  a convict  and  cannot  procure  them,  and  that 
I have  no  means  of  bringing  them. 
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3579.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  We  have  tlie  power  of 
receiving  your  application  for  the  evidence  of  those 
persons,  and  we  have  the  power  of  communicating  that 
wish  in  some  way  to  them  ?— But  I would  not  wish 
that  wish  to  he  conveyed  to  them,  because  I know  they 
would  go  to  expense  that  probably  some  of  them  may 
not  be  able  to  beai',  and  I do  not  want  to  embarrass  my 
friends  in  that  way. 

8d80.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  not  wish  that  they 
should  be  informed  you  want  them  ? — Not  at  iiiy  ex- 
pense. As  this  is  a Government  inquiry,  and  as  I 
think  them  material  witnesses  for  the-  support  of  my 
statement,  I respectfully  submit  that  the  Government 
should  bear  the  expense  of  bringing  those  witnesses. 

3581.  To  what  charges  would  you  want  O’Connor, 
for  instance,  to  speak  ? — On  the  treatment  which  I 
consider  capi'icious  on  the  part  of  the  govemor  of 
Portland,  coming  where  we  were  working  and  telling 
the  jailer  in  chai’ge  of  us  to  “ report  three  or  four  of 
these  men  to-morrow,”  without  any  specific  reason. 
These  prisoners  were  on  that  occasion  punislied  with 
seven  days’  bread  and  water  and  penal  dass  cells. 

3582.  How'  does  that  aifect  you  ? — It  is  part  of  the 
treatment  that  prisoners  with  whom  I was  received. 
On  that  occasion  I was  asked  by  the  officer  in  charge 
“ What  am  I to  do  i the  governor  has  given  me  orders 
“ to  report  four  or  five  of  you  for  talking  ?”  Well,  said 
“ I,  “ I am  blaraeable  for  that  as  much  as  anybody  else  j 
“ you  should  report  me  as  well  as  the  rest.”  The  names 
I understood  were  sent  in  and  the  gc^'emor  objected, 
and  be  brought  up  the  names  of  some  other  prisoners, 
and  the  govemor  punished  them.  That  I consider 
important,  because  whatever  was  done  to  any  one  of 
us  when,  we  were  together  in  prison,  I am  in  tlie  same 
place  and  subject  to  the  same  treatment,  whatever  it 
maybe.  Am  I to  understand,  Lord  Devon,  clearly, 
that  you  ai*e  prepared  to  go  into  the  mattei’s  that  are 
incidental  to  prison  life.  I had  probably  better  read  the 
paragraph  for  your  lordship.  " But  if  the  Commis- 
“ sioners  are  empowered  to  inquii’e  into  the  treat- 
“ ment  which  evidences  per  se  a disregai'd  of  the  con- 
" ditions  necessary  for  health  or  calculated  to  per- 
“ manently  impair  the  health  of  the  treason-felony 
“ convicts,  we  ai’e  ready  to  lay  before  them  state- 
“ ments  of  the  treatment  we  have  received  in  British 
“ convict  prisons,  provided  there  is  a guai-antee  that 
“ the  Commissioners  will  secui’e  ati'uthful  knowledge 
“ of  the  factsio  the  public,  and  justice  alike  to  our 
“ jailers  and  ourselves.” 

3583.  What  we  are  prepared  to  do  is  this;  if  you  or 
any  of  the  treason-felony  prisoners  are  rteated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  other  convicts  in  the  prison,  we 
are  prepared  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  anything 
in  that  treatment  so  common  to  you  and  them  which 
either  preves  injmious  to  your  health  or  is  unneces- 
sarily severe  or  harsh.  We  arc  also  prepared  to 
inqiuve  whether,  if  you  are  not  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  the  other  prisoners,  there  is  anything  in  the 
exceptional  treatment  which  is  injurious  to  you  ? — 
But  wliat  is  the  ultimate  object  of  this  Commission, 
Lord  Devon  ? 

3584.  Well,  I am  not  here  to  answer  questions  ; but 
I have  told  you  what  the  object  of  the  Commission 
was? — ^Ifwe  establish  these  facts,  if  we  prove  these 
allegations,  and  if  ascertaining  those  things  is  the 
object  of  the  Commission  hona  Jidi,  although  it  is  a 
private  inquiry,  those  things  will  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  authorities  fuid  we  will  be  then  subject 
to  punishment  doubly  severe,  which  ensued  after 
Pollock  and  Knox’s  report. 

3586.  (Z>r.  Lyons.)  Are  you  prepared  to  state  that 
as  a fact  ? — Tea,  Dr.  Lyons ; after  the  report  of 
Pollock  and  Knox  our  pnmshment  was  made  doubly 
severe.  In  an  invalid  convict  prison  I was  an  invalid 
Bufieiing  in  Portland.  I will  lay  before  you  some 
statements  on  the  labour  I had  to  go  through  and 
other  matters  on  that  point. 

3686.  {Chairman.)  The  Commissioners  will  take 
specif  care  that  no  prisoner  shall  suffer  in  any  manner 
by  reason  of  his  giving  evidence  before  the  Commis- 
sion ?— Lord  Devon  is  not  awai'e  of  the  improbability 


that  prisoners  will  .suffer  nothing  for  giving  evidence. 
Supposing  you  left  this  to-morrow,  what  guarantee 
have  I that  I would  not  be  sent  out  of  hospital  ? 
\V  lien  Mr.  George  Heuiy  Moore  moved  on  the  29th 
June  for  an  inquiry  into  our  treatment,  we  were  kept, 
iu  hospital  five  or  six  months.  I was  received  there 
m Januoiy  and  kept  to  July,  aud  I would  not  have 
been  kept  there  probably  a month,  but  that  there  were 
some  other  reasons.  In  the  meantime  there  was  an 
amendment,  aud  this  question  wins  pending  as  to 
whether  there  would  be  an  inquiry.  We  were  kept 
all  this  time  by  the  doctor  and  books  allowed.  In 
April  I suffer^  much  and  could  not  use  much  food  ; 
but  Dr.  Campbell  as  soon  as  he  got  an  order,  dis- 
charged me  and  eveiy  treason-felony  prisoner. 

3587.  Do  you  tell  ns  that  your  detention  in  hospital 
was  consequent  upon  Messrs.  Pollock  and  Knox’s  in- 
quiry ? — No,  but  I say  that  the  bad  treatment  we  after- 
wards received  was  owing  to  it,  and  that  the  compara- 
tively good  ti'eatment  that  we  received  in  1869  was  due 
to  the  inquiry  being  about  to  be  granted  ; and  at  the 
same  time  Mr.  Moore,  as  I afterwards  learaed  fi'om 
my  friend  when  he  visited  me,  bad  a motion  before  tlie 
House  of  Commons  for  an  inquiry  into  our  treatment. 
The  very  moment  that  that  motion  was  defeated— it 
was  to  come  on  on  the  2nd  of  July  I think— Mi-. 
Fagan  came  down  here,  and  said  we  would  he  as  well 
in  prison,  and  every  man  of  us  was  immediately  dis- 
charged from  the  hospital  on  the  5th  of  July,  and  we 
were  then  taken,  and  altogether  different  ti-eatment 
pursued  towards  us. 

3588.  {Mr.  Brotiric.k.)  Is  that  iu  your  written 
statement  ? — Tliat  is  in  my  wiitten  statement. 

3589.  {Chair7)ian.)  Tour  statements  will  be  fully 
published  so  frn-  as  is  conuected  with  your  own  treat- 
ment or  with  the  treatment  of  auy  of  the  treason- 
felony  prisoners  ; but  if  you  indulge  iu  .any  political 
remax’ks  we  shall  reserve  to  ourselves  the  discretion  of 
publishing  such  pai-ts  or  not.  But  anything  in  the 
statement  which  relates  to  your  treatment  or  to  the 
treatment  of  those  sufiering  in  the  same  way  us  you, 
will  be  published  ? — Very  good,  my  lord  ; then  I ahsH 
have  no  objection  to  that  coui-se. 

3590.  We  will  take  care  that  so  much  of  those 
documents  you  ask  for  as  is  material  to  your  case  shall 
be  given  to  you,  and  we  will  fix  a day  at  which  the 
ex.amiuation  shall  he  resumed  ? — I will  reserve  the 
statement  I have  at  present  until  I see  Mr.  Butt.  In 
the  meantime  will  you  tell  me,  my  lord,  whether  I cau 
communicate  -with  my  friends  outside  on  those  mattera  ; 
for  instauce,  those  parties  that  I have  named  as 
important  witnesses.  I cannot  communicate  with 
them.  If  I write  a letter  to  them  it  will  be  sent  to 
the  directors  and  the  Secretaiy  of  State. 

3591.  If  it  is  simply  a oommunicafiou  to  any  of 
those  persons  that  you  avish  to  have  as  witnesses  and 
asking  their  attendance,  we  will  take  care  to  have  it 
sent? — Then,  my  lord,  I will  consider  with  regai-d  to 
some  of  them.  I know  that  some  of  them  could  not 
come  at  their  own  expense. 

3592.  You  will  understand  that  we  have  no  powei- 
to  p.ay  the  expenses  of  such  witnesses  as  you  may 
choose  to  call.— If  Mr.  Butt  comes  he  is  not  retained 
by  the  Commission  ? 

3593.  _No ; if  he  conies  it  is  as  a friend  of  the 
prisoner  ? — ^May  I ask  your  lordship  if  you  have  been 
at  Porflaud  ? 

3594.  We  have  ?— Then  you  have  taken  the  evi- 
dence at  Portland  ah-eady. 

3595.  We  are  probably  going  there  again? Iflhave 

my  friend  here,  will  he  be  allowed  any  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  parties  there  that  I consider  necessary  ? 

3596.  The  facilities  that  I have  explained  to  you 
will  apply  to  all  the  prisoners  ?•— I imderstood  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  mil  not  allow  me  to  see  the 
prisoners  in  other  prisons,  but  will  he  allow  my  friend 
to  see  them  ? 

3597.  If  lie  goes  there  as  a friend  of  a-prisoner 
whom  he  wishes  to  see,  he  will  be  admitted  ? — ^Bat 
will  he  be  admitted  to  anyone,  whether  it‘  may 'he  to 
prepare  a statement  or  not  ? 

O 2 


D.  D. 
Mulcahy, 

June  1870. 
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3598.  If  he  goes  as  a ftieud  of  a prisonei-  to  Port- 
land he  will  be  admitted  to  see  him  ? — But  must  the 
application  come  from  the  prisoner  in  Portland  ? 

3599.  Yes  ? — But  you  say,  my  lord,  I can  communi- 
cate witJi  the  prisoners  in  Portlaiul. 

3600.  But  you  -will  hare  opportunities  of  communi- 
cating with  parties  outside  ?— Yes,  but  it  I communi- 
cate with  friends  and  send  for  them — your  lordship  is 
not  at  all  conversant  with  tho  embarrassmeuts  and 
restrictious  placed  in  the  way  of  convicts  with  regard 
to  communic.ation, — if  I were  to  communicate  now 
with  my  frieuds  outside  and  said  I wished  John 
O’Leai-y  in  Portland  to  do  so  and  so,  and  that  they 
were  to  communicate  to  John  O’Leary  that  he  was  to 
communicate  with  a certain  party,  the  governor  would 
not  pass  it  on. 

3601.  Wc  will  talce  care  that  anything  you  consider 
necessary  for  establishing  the  li'uth  shall  take  place  ?— 
But,  my  lord,  may  I have  the  communication  handed 
to  yon  ? 

3602.  No  I the  commuuication  must  be  forwarded 
in  the  usual  way.  We  will  communicate  with  the 
governor,  and  see  that  there  must  be  full  opportunity 
for  comnuToication  afforded. 

3603.  {Dr.  Lyons:)  You  see,  that  one  adviser  or 
fi'icnd,  legal  or  otherwise,  may  see  you  and  another 
prisoner  also  ? — But,  Dr.  Lyons,  I may  rcniark  that 
any  obseiTations  I am  making  hero  are  entirely  sug- 
gested hy  the  course  whioli  has  been  pursued  by  the 
governor  of  the  prison.  Y’ou  will  understand  that  tho 
governor  told  mo  ‘‘You  are  at  liberty  to  require  assist- 
ance,” without  explaining  what  a.ssistauce  that  was ; 
he  tdls  me  something  vague. 

3604.  But  you  uow  know  what  it  is? — I now 
understand. 

3605.  And  that  the  same  legal  adviser  may  see  you 
as  well  as  other  prisoners  ? — I understand  that  now, 

The  prison 


but  vou  see  I did  not  understand  it  heforo,  conse- 
quently I was  completely  at  sea  and  did  not  know  what 
to  do  up  to  this  moment. 

3606.  {Dr.  Grecw/iojf.)  You  uiulerstand  how  fo  act 
on  it  now  ? — Oh,  I uiulerstand  it  now. 

3607.  {Chairman.)  You  will  have  a full  statement, 
Mulcaiiy,  of  the  facilities  which  it  is  intended  to  give  ? 
— ^Yery  good,  my  lord. 

3608.  {Mr.  i)e  Kcrc.)  I hope  you  imderstimd 
thoroughly  what  Ix>rd  Devon  b.%s  explained  to  you  os 
to  the  object  of  the  Commission  j that  it  is  not  merely 
to  ascertain  what  exceptional  treatment  the  treason- 
felony  prisoners  have  been  subjected  to,  if  they  ha\-e 
been  so  subjected,  but  also  to  ascertain  generally 
whether  the  treatment  to  which  the-  treason-felony 
prisoners  have  heen  subjected,  along  with  other  pri- 
soners suffering  similar  punishment,  has  been  injurious 
to  their  health,  or  in  'any  way  improper  ? — Just  so. 
That  was  precisely  what  I had  noticed  in  hraucli  2 
of  my  statement.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  produce 
evidence,  I can  show  you  a mau  here  loaded  with 
chains.  The  mau  wears  those  chains  night  and  day. 

3609.  {Dr.  Lyons:)  Tell  us  ivhat  his  name  is? — 
His  name  is  Ryan ; but  I cannot  give  you  his  Christian 
name.  Ho  is  the  only  prisoner  here  in  chains.  I 
think  his  term  for  chains  will  he  up  to-morrow.  I 
understand  Mileady  is  also  in  chains  in  Portlaud.  He 
lias  been  sentenced  to  those  chains  for  six  months. 
That  I censider  a very  cruel  sentence.  He  has  to 
wear  them  at  night  in  bed.  This  man  Reilly  has  also 
been  subjected  to  long  penal  class  diet.  I would 
request  the  medical  geutleincn  of  the  Commission  to 
examine  this.  If  you  do  not  .see  him  to-day  he  ^^■ill 
be  out  of  chains,  fbr  I think  his  time  will  bo  up  to- 
moiTow.  He  has  been  subjected  to  two  punisluncnts, 
bread  and  water  and  penal  class  diet,  and  to  wear 
those  chains.  Sir.  Mileady,  I understand,  is  iucluiins 
at  present  in  Portland. 

r withdrew. 


Copt.  Barris, 


Capfcaiu  Hai 

3610.  {Chairman.)  Captain  Han-i-s,  we  have  ex- 
amined Thomas  Bourke  and  Denis  Dowling  jMulcahy. 
We  propose  now  to  proceed  to  examine  Rickard  Burke, 
We  understand  that  he  is  an  invalid.  Is  ho  in  n posi- 
tion in  which  he  can  be  properly  brought  down  here, 
and  in  which  if  ho  were  here  wc  may  expect  to  eari7 
out  his  oxaminatiou  satisfactorily? — At  the  present 
moment  I think  he  is  quite  incapable  of  moving  from 
his  bed,  and  if  he  does  appear  before  the  Commission 
I think  he  is  quite  incapable  of  giving  them  a clear 
account  of  his  -wishes  ; in  fact  of  what  is  being  done 
at  all.  Ho  is  quite  incapable. 

3611.  Is  he  in  a room  by  himself? — ^No,  he  is  not. 

3612.  Is  he  allowed  to  be  in  a room  by  himself? — 
No ; ho  is  located  with  two  others. 

3613.  The  Commission  arcof  opinion  that  wo  ought 
to  see  him.  Wc  can  see  him,  I presume,  better  there 
than  here? — He  could  not  get  up ; I know  that.  The 
doctor  told  me  so. 

3614.  Gould  he  be  conveyed  down  ? — ^Ho  could  not 
•walk  down. 

8615.  {Dr.  Lyems.)  Why  do  you  state  that  ho  can- 
not givo  evidence  here  ? — Because  to  all  the  questions 
that  I havo  addressed  to  him  since  tho  Commission 
has  been  ordered  he  has  not  given  coherent  answers. 

3616.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  is  out  of  his 
mind  ? — I mean  fo  say  that  his  mind  is  affected.  You 
ctumot  make  a favourable  impressiou  on  him. 

8617.  In  what  way  is  he  affected  ? — He  appears  to 
be  listless  ; he  knows  what  you  mean  by  words,  but 
has  no  coherent  ideas. 

3618.  Why  do  you  think  he  is  incapacitate<l  from 
gi-ving  evidence  ? — Because  Ids  replies  to  all  questions 
are  rambling  and  incoherent.  He  does  not  appear'  to 
understand  what  is  said  to  him. 

3619.  Then  you  think  that  he  is  of  unsound  mind  ? 
—I  should  say  his  mind  is  very  much  affected. 

3620.  Is  it  because  you  consider  him  of  imsound 


Ris  recalled. 

mind,  or  that  you  consider  him  incapable  of  giviug 
proper  answers,  that  you  say  you  think  his  mind  is 
affected  ? — I think  his  mind  is  so  affoctod  uow  that  he 
caunot  givo  emdeiicc. 

3621.  How  long  do  you  know  it  to  have  heen  so? 
— ^It  has  been  so  to  a -marked  degree  fqj-  the  last  four 
weeks. 

3622.  Ai'o  there  any  pi-eeaiitiona  observed  in  regard 
to  him  so  that  if  he  he  really  out  of  his  mind  ho  should 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  damaging  himself  or  others  ? 
— ^Not  that  I am  aware  of.  He  is  not  so  much  out  of 
his  mind  as  to  require  those  precautions.  But  of  course 
these  oi-e  purely  medical  questions. 

3623.  No,  1 do  not  think  they  are  j if  they  were,  I 
would  not  ask  them  of  you.  Has  he  exhibited  any 
disposition  in  regard  to  doing  violence  to  lumself  or 
others  ? — No,  he  is  perfectly  quiet  and  tractable. 

3624.  But  you  say  that,  he  is  incapable? — That  is 
my  opinion. 

3625.  I wont  youi'  opinion,  nothing  more.  Do  you 
think  that  he  is  incapable  of  coming  here  and  giving 
evidence  before  the  Commission  ? — I do.  Latterly  he 
has  displayed  more  violence,  more  unruly  tcmpei’,  than 
he  has  within  the  Inst  four  montlis — within  a month, 
I think. 

3626.  Could  you  mention  any  instances  of  tire  ex- 
hibitiou  of  such  unruly  temper  ? — Oue  or  two  instances. 
He  made  use  of  gi'oss  language  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, swearing,  which  he  never  did  before. 

3627.  What  else  did  ho  do  ? — He  on  one  occasion 
attempted  to  push  the  officer  from  his  dormitory. 

3628.  Did  he  attempt  to  strike  anyone  ? — ^No.  . 

3629.  Has  he  taken  his  food? — ^No;  I have  seen  a 
great  deal  of  food  in  his  dormitory  from  time  to  time. 

3630.  For  how  long  have  you  ohsei'ved  that? — I 
have  observed  it  since  ho  returued  from  Millbauk 
about  a month  ago. 

3631.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  When  you  speak  of  four 
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months,  you  are  dating  back  to  the  lime  before  ho 
went  to  Millbank  ? — Before  he  went  to  Millbank. 

3632.  {Dr.  GreenUow.')  Did  you  consider  him  lo  be 
as  much  atfected  in  mind  before  going  to  hlillbank  as  he 
is  now  ? — I think  he  is  more  affected  now  than  lie  ever 
was.  He  seems  to  be  getting  w'orse. 

3633.  {Dr.  Lyons.')  Was  he  ever  in  Broadmoor 
criminal  lunatic  asylum  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

3634.  Can  you  state.  Captain  Harris,  wlicthcr 
Rickai'd  Burke  was  ever  au  inmate  in  Broadmoor 


Immtic  asylum  ?— I cannot  say  positively  of  course.  Capi.  Harris. 

cannot  speak  from  llic  time  of  bis  conviction.  The  

medical  oliieer,  no  doubt,  could  give  you  every  infor- 

raalion  on  tluit  point.  

3635.  So  fur  as  you  know,  has  Rickard  Burke  ever 
been  an  inmate  in  Broadmoor  asylum  ? — So  far  as  I 
know  I can  say  he  lias  never  i)con  in  Broadmoor 
asylum.  This  morning  I was  at  his  bedside  with  the 
secretary.  lie  was  then,  a,s  1 have  scon  him  for  days 
post,  rolled  up  in  his  blankets  in  a ball  with  his  head 
under  the  clothes. 


The  witness  retired. 


Rickard  Bcbkb  examined  in 

3636.  {Chairman.)  Can  you  tell  me  what  your 
name  is? — (iVb  answer.) 

3637.  Do  you  know  your  name  ? — Of  course  I 
know  my  name. 

3638.  Well,  tell  me  what  it  is  ? — No,  I won’t. 

3639.  These  gentlemen  here  are  come  to  inquire 
whether  you  are  well  treated  or  not  ? — {No  answer.) 

3640.  We  are  come  to  inquire  into  how  you  are 
treated  ? — (i*?!)  answer.) 

3641.  These  ai'e  gentlemen  forming  a Commission 
sent  by  the  Government  to  see  whether  yon  are  well 
treated,  and  whether  others  with  yourself  are  well 
treated.  We  want  to  know  whether  yon  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  us  ? — Who  are  you  ? 

3642.  Because  if  you  have  anything  to  say  to  us, 
we  will  inquire  into  it  ? — {No  answer.) 

3643.  I will  tell  you  who  we  are.  I will  give  you 
the  names  of  the  Commissioners.  That  is  Dr.  Lyons  ; 
this  gentleman  is  Dr.  Gveenhow  ; that  is  Mr.  De 
Vere ; that  is  Mr.  Brodrick ; and  I ain  Lord  Devon, 
and  we  all  come  down  here,  sent  by  the  Government, 
to  see  how  you  and  the  other  treason-ielony  prisiouers 
here  are  getting  on.  I want  to  know  whether  you 
have  anything  to  say  to  us  ? — {No  answer.) 

3644.  Have  you  anything  to  say  ? — I’ll  see.  {Bolls 
the  clothes  ahout  himself  and  turns  to  the  wall.)  By- 
and-by;  by-and-by. 

3645.  Do  yon  want  to  see  anybody  in  order  to  assist 
you  to  make  a statement  ? — I have  no  friends  j no 
friends  ; no  fiiends.  {Turning  round  suddenly.) 
Ton  would  roast  me  ; yon  would  reast  me  alive,  you 
would. 

3646.  No,  we  would  not  roast  you  alive.  We  merely 
want  to  know  whether  you  are  well  treated  here  ? — 
{No  answer,  but  turns  mcay.) 

3647.  Don’t  you  feel  inchned  to  talk  to  us  ? — Please 
let  me  alone. 

3648.  Do  you  wish  that  we  should  go  away  ? — Oh 
yes. 

3649.  {J)r.  Greenhow.)  Are  you  satisfied  with  the 
way  you  are  treated  hei-e  ? — (No  answer.) 

3650.  Answer  my  question  ? — Go  away  from  me  5 
go  away  from  me. 

3651.  Can.  you  not  answer  a civil  question  ?— Let 
me  alone,  I tell  you.  I won’t  stand  it  any  more  fi*om 
any  of  you  {sitting  up).  I don’t  interfere  with 
any  of  you.  You,  let  me  alone;  stand  off  from  me, 
or  by  God  I’ll  make  you.  {Lies  down.) 

3652.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Did  you  understand  what 
Lord  Devon  said,  that  we  are  a Commission  come 
here  to  inquire  about  you  ? — {No  a7isioer.) 

3653.  Won’t  you  answer? — Let  me  alone,  I tell 
you  5 I know  you  are  all  my  enemies,  every  one  of 
you.  Ton  would  roast  me;  yon  would  roast  me 
alive. 

3654.  No,  we  would  not  ? — ^You  can’t  cheat  me  j 
you  can’t  cheat  me. 

3655.  Have  you  any  complaints  to  make  of  yonr 
food? — Comphunts ! {derisively.) 

3656.  Is  this  a comfortable  bed  you  lie  on  ? — {No 
ansicer.) 

3657.  Are  you  able  to  sleep  well  at  night  on  it? — 
Sleep  I I sleep  first-rate. 

3658.  Do  you  rest  pretty  well? — Oh  yes. 

8659.  How  is  your  appetite  ? — You  are  no  friends  5 
no  friends. 


I bed  in  the  prison  infirmaiy. 

3660.  Have  you  any  friends  of  your  owu  outside 
that  you  would  like  to  communic.atc  with? — Ko 
■friends.  Where  is  Tom. 

3661.  Who  is  Tom? — You  took  him  away  from 
me  ; Tom. 

3662.  Have  you  any  friends  that  you  would  wish  to 
see  ? — I want  Tom. 

3663.  Who  else  besides  Tom  ? — No,  Tom  5 I want 
to  see  him. 

3664.  Would  you  like  to  see  your  sister  ? — I want 
to  know  why  am  I in  hospital.  I want  to  know  why 
I am  here. 

3665.  Where  are  you  ? — Why  I nin  hero  in  this 
hospital. 

3666.  What  hospital  is  this  ? — Tliis  hospital  here  j 
this  prison  hospital.  Why  am  I here  I want  to  know. 

3667.  What  prison  is  this? — Do  you  suppose 
I am  .a  damned  fool  or  an  ass,  that  I don’t  know 
those  things  ? I know  all  things  most  accurately.  I 
have  a most  tliorough,  accurate  knowledge  of  every- 
thing. 

3668.  Are  you  properly  treated  here  ? — What  have 
I to  do  with  any  of  these  men  ? 

3669.  Have  you  any  complaints  to  make  ? — I want 
to  see  Tom.  I am  entitled  to  that  by  tho  rules.  I 
want  Tom. 

3670.  Have  you  any  complaints  to  make  of  yonr 
food  or  medicine  ? — I won’t  take  their  medicino  from 
them  ; no  damned  mixture  either.  Do  you  see  that? 
{Pointmg  to  a speck  on  07ie  of  his  fngers.)  I won’t 
take  as  much  medicine  as  that ; not  if  I went  to  ten 
thousand  hells,  not  so  much  us  that  {emphatically.) 

3671.  {Dr.  Gree^ihmc.)  It  has  been  stated  by 
friends  of  yours  and  others  outside,  that  you  have  been 
badly  treated  here.  Wo  want  to  know  is  that  tho 
case,  for  if  it  be  so  we  would  ti-y  to  get  it  put  right. 
Have  you  anything  to  complain  of  with  respect  to 
your  food  or  yonr  trejitmout  generally  ? — ^Please  let  me 
alone. 

3672.  We  really  want  to  leaim  the  truth.  Have 
you  any  comphiiuts  to  make  ? — I want  Tom  ; I do. 

3673.  Tell  us  who  is  Tom  and  where  he  is  to  bo 
found  ? — Oh,  iny  God  ! 

3674.  Who  is  Tom  ? Is  he  your  brother  or  your 
friend,  or  who  is  he  ? — Oh,  damn  it  ! Tom,  Tom ; 
you  knew  Tom. 

3675.  Are  you  in  good  hisalth  now  ? — Oh,  you  let 
me  aloue  ; fir.st-ratc.  You  see  me  here  ; I am  strong, 
strong,  every  way  strong;  nothing  the  matter  with 
me  in  any  pnrticnlav  ; notliing  the  matter  with  me 
in  .any  way.  I can  stand  anything. 

3676.  And  do  you  eat  ? —Eat ! I don’t  want  to  eat ; 
eat  be  damned.  I tvaut  my  friends  5 I want  my 
friends.  I want  Tom  t^ain. 

3677.  Who  are  your  friends  that  you  waut  ? — 1 want 
Tom. 

3678.  Who  is  Tom  ?— Ho  is  my  friend. 

3679.  But  where  is  ho  to  be  found  ? — My  dear  sir, 
I know  the  rules;  I know  the  rules  as  well  as  any 
man. 

3680.  Where  is  Tom  to  be  found;  tell  us  that. 
Wo  cannot  send  for  Tom  without  knotving  his  name 
and  address.  Where  is  he  ? — I know  where  he  is. 

3681.  Will  you  tell  us  where  he  is? — They  took 
him  away  ; he  is  gone  somewhere. 

3682.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Do  yon  get  your  dinner,  tea, 

o :? 


II.  Burke. 
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R.  Rurke.  and  breakfast  ? — Don’t  ask  me  such  damned  nonsense. 

. Yon  know  ve:y  well  I know  all  those  things. 

29  June  18/0.  3683.  I want  to  know  if  you  01*6  satisfied  with  the 

dinner  you  get  to  eat? — (iVb  anstver.) 

3684.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  of  the  food? 
— I don’t  want  to  take  anything  from  any  of  them  ; 
not  a bit. 

3685.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  Do  they  not  use  you  well 
then  ? — Who  ? 

3686.  You  say  you  don’t  like  to  take  anytliing 
from  them  ? — [ would  take  nothing  from  anybody. 

3687.  T was  afmid  from  what  you  said  that  you 
were  not  well  iisetl  ? — I want  my  friend.  If  you  me 


my  friends  you  will  give  me  my  friend.  I want  my 
frieud  directly. 

3688.  (J)r,  Lyons.)  Is  this  milk  yours  {showing 
him  a vessel  of  milk)  ? Why  didn’t  you  drink  that 
to-diiy?— -What  is  that?  {pointing  to  the  scum  on 
it). 

3689.  That  is  only  from  the  boiling  of  it  ? — You 
can’t  cheat  me. 

3690.  Was  this  can  of  milk  sent  to  you  this 
morning  ? — [The  prisoner  turned  away  and  gave  no 
answer.  As  the  Commissioners  were  leaving  the  room 
he  looked  towju-ds  the  door  and  said,  “Upon  my  soul 
I don’t  want  them.”] 


J.  CatapbeU, 
M.D. 


John  Campbell,  M.D.,  examined. 


.3691.  {Chairman.)  You  ai-e  the  medical  officer  of 
this  prison  I believe  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

3692.  How  long  have  you  been  medical  officer 
here  ? — Since  the  beginning  of  this  esiablishcient. 

3693.  How  many  years  is  that? — Since  March 
1860. 

8694.  Where  were  you  before  that  ? — I was  for- 
merly at  Dartmoor. 

3695.  How  many  years  ? — 1 joined  the  invalid 
prison  at  Dartmoor  iu  1852,  August  1852,  and  I have 
been  ever  since  in  the  service. 

3696.  Postponing  any  more  general  evidence  (hat 
we  may  ivish  to  receive  from  you,  allow  me  to  ask 
you  in  refeience  to  tho  case  of  Rickai’d  Burke,  one  of 
tlio  treason-felony  convicts  in  this  prison,  how  long  he 
has  been  under  yom'  charge  here  ? — Since  the.  10th 
December  1869. 

3697.  What  has  been  his  medical  state  during  that 
time  ? — He  has  beeu  very  strange  in  his  mannei'  and 
very  confused. 

3698.  Has  he  been  in  hospital  all  that  time  ? — All 
the  time  : lie  went  to  Millbank  some  time  ago,  the 
time  that  be  was  disehwged  to  Millbank. 

3699.  When  was  that  ? — That  was  March  28th. 

3700.  Was  his  removal  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
him  under  any  particular  medical  observation  ? — He 
was  removed  by  the  directors’  order. 

3701.  On  what  ground  was  he  removed,  do  you 
know  ? — I do  not  know,  but  I rather  think  it  was  for 
obseiwation. 

3702.  Was  he  brought  back  here  ? — He  was. 

3703.  When  he  returned  to  this  prison  was  he  in 
the  same  state  as  when  he  left  it  ? — He  appeared  to 
be  rather  worse. 

3704.  And  has  he  so  continued  ?- — He  has  so  con- 
tinued ; he  is  more  reduced  in  weight,  but  1 undei"- 
stand  that  arose  from  his  refusing  to  take  his  food. 

3705.  In  Millbank  ? — In  Millbank. 

3706.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Do  they  specify  any  induction 
in  weight  ? — “ Bent  back  from  Millbjmk  ; found  him 
“ more  reduced  in  appemonce  since  he  left:  he  is 
“ also  pale,  symptoms  confused,  incoherent,  excitable 
weight  on  leaving  Millbank  not  gj.ven. 

3707.  {Chairman.)  He  is  one  of  the  persons  into 
whose  case  we  are  charged  to  inquire,  and  from  whom 
we  are, charged  to  receive  any  statement  that  he  may 
wish  to  make.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  he  is  or  is  not 
competent  to  make  a statement  ? — I incline  to  think 
he  is  not. 

3708.  You  think  he  is  not  competent  ? — ^Yes.  When 
I thought  the  case  very  doubtful,  I recommended 
that  the  opinion  of  a physician  that  made  insanity  a 
special  study  should  be  taken ; Dr.  Meyer  was  sent 
over,  and  he  came  a second  time. 

3709.  From  Broadmoor  ? — From  Broadmoor.  He 
examined  him  very  accurately,  and  returned  a second 
timeand  spent  some  time  examining  him,  but  the 
man  would  not  at  that  time  allow  that  he  had  ever 
seen  Dr.  Meyer  before. 

3710.  Are  you  awaxe  that  Dr.  Meyer  has  sent  in  a 

wi-itten  report  to  the  Secremay  of  State  ? I have 

not  seen  the  written  report.  I understand  a report 
was  sent  in. 

3711.  Do  you  concur  vrith  that  view  ?— I concur 
with  that  view. 


3712.  Does  he  vaiy  from  week  to  week,- or  is  he 
always  in  the  same  state  ? — He  is  in  much  the  same 
state  now  as  he  was  at  the  time  of  his  reception. 

371 3.  Is  he  at  times  very  violent  ? — He  is  at  times 
very  excitable. 

3714.  We  have  just  seen  him,  and  he  talked  to  us 
about  his  friend  Tom.  Tom,  I understand,  is  Thomas 
Bourke  ? — Thomas  Bouvko. 

3715.  So  far,  he  seems  to  Lave  a kncvvledge  of 
having  fiienil.s? — Yes,  but  some  time  past  lie  has 
been  iu  a more  desponding  state,  not  inclined  to  Hi>eak 
and  he  has  refused  his  food.  That  is  since  he  was  in 
hospital.  He  bus  always  been  in  hospital  here. 

3716.  Does  he  desire  not  to  be  io  hospital  ? — ^No  ; 
he  sometimes  asks  why  is  he  there. 

3717.  Those  who  were  with  him  were  freason- 
felony  prisoners  ? — ^Yes,  Mulcahy  and  Dillon  : they 
are  botli  located  in  the  same  small  room  with  him. 

3718.  Has  Tom  been  allowed  to  see  him  at  any 
time  ? — They  always  met  each  other  when  they  went 
out  for  exercise.  - 

3719.  Has  this  man  been  out  for  exercise  lately  ? 
— He  has  not  been  out  lately. 

3720.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  he  is  of  a sufficiently 
sound  state  of  mind  to  render  him  fit  to  undergo  ex- 
amination, and  to  make  him  competent  to  answer 
questions  ratioually  ? — Well,  I doubt  very  much  that 
you  -will  get  much  information  from  him.  I am 
unable  to  get  him  to  ansiver  .a  question.  He  always 
tmms  away  fi’om  me  and  avoids  mo  in  every  possible 
way. 

3721.  Is  he  violent? — He  is  inclined  to  be  ex- 
cited. 

3722.  Does  he  strike?— He  has  not  done  so  here. 
On  one  occasion  he  threatened  -to  assault  a sti-ange 
officer  who  was  put  in  charge.  I then  requested  the 
govenior  to  place  another  officer  in  the  ward. 

3723.  {Mr,  Brodrick,)  Has  he  shown  ^y  special 
excitement  during  the  last  fortnight  or  ten  days  ? — 
I think  he  has  been  more  sullen,  and  not  inclined  to 
speak.  When  I visit  him  raoming  and  evening  he  is 
in  bed  and  turns  away  from  me. 

3724.  Does  he  appear  more  sullen  when  he  is  in 
the  room  by  himself  than  when  he-  is  sleeping  in  a 
room  with  others  ? — Well,  I have  not  an  opportunily 
of  judging.  He  has  been  veiy  sullen  ever'  since  he 
has  been  removed  away  from  the  others. 

3725.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  Can  you  tell  us  the  dates 
on -which  Dr.  Meyer  saw  him? — Yes;  on  the  3rd 
January  of  the  present  year,  and  again  on  the  10th 
January. 

3726.  Did  Dr.  Meyer  make  any  notes  of-  his  case 
here  which  you  have  ? — He  examined  him  alone.  He 
was  in  the  room  -with  the  prisoner  alone. 

3727.  You  have  no  document  dravra  up  by  Dr. 
Meya’  ? — No. 

3728.  You  said  some  time  ago  that  the'  prisoner 
was  incohei'ent:  would  you  explain  how  he  Has  been 
incoherent? — He. is  confused,  and  cannot  give  a con- 
nected answer. 

3729.  Docs  he  give  a quite  unconnected  answer. 

Does  he  give  an  answer  irrelevant  to  the -question 
asked? — Generally  be  does  not  fujswer.  the  question 
at  all,  but  puts  me  off  with  “ 1 don’t-  want  to  have 
anytliing  to  say  to  yon.”  - 
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3730.  But  he  has  never  given  you  an  answer  which 
was  dii'ectly  irrelevant  to  the  question  ? — ^No,  perhaps 
not. 

3731.  Has  he  spoken  in  an  incoherent  manner  ? — 
He  has  spoken  in  & rambling  sort  of  manner  if  I 
wished  him  to  take  a little  medicine.  I have  done  so 
on  several  occasions,  but  he  always  refuses  and  be- 
comes very  much  excited. 

3732.  Does  he  assign  any  reason  for  refusing  to 
take  medicine  ? — He  said  it  would  poison  him. 

3733.  Has  he  said  that  more  than  once  ? — I have 
not  asked  him  to  take  medicine  for  some  time.  That 
was  the  cause  I believe  of  the  first  excitement.  He 
made  some  complaint  of  that  kind,  of  some  medicine 
having  injured  him. 

3734.  {CfiuiTma?i.)  Has  this  been  his  state  from 
the  time  of  his  first  coming  imder  youi'  cliarge  ? — He 
has  varied  very  little  since  coming  under  my  chai’ge. 
He  complained  first  of  loss  of  memory. 

37Si3.  (Mr.  Brodrich.)  Has  he  ever  expressed  the 
conviction  that  he  was  being  poisoned  ? — ^No,  not  that 
I know. 

3736.  (Br.  Lpons.)  Dr.  Campbell,,  what  is  your 
^irofessional  opinion  as  to  the  mental  state  of  RicJtai’d 
Biu'ke  at  present  ? — At  the  present  time  I think  he  is 
a man  of  weak  mind  ; I think  his  mind  is  affected  j 
hut  I should  not  say  that  it  is  a decided  ease  of 
insanity.  It  seems  to  me  rather  a doubtful  case. 

3737.  Would  you  apply  any  term  to  define  what  his 
condition  is  at  present? — Well,  I should  say  that  the 
man  is  labouring  under  dementia. 

3738.  Upon  what  grounds  do  you  form  your  opinion, 
and  now  state  that  he  is  labouring  under  dementia  ?— 
Well,  from  his  general  symptoms  and  manner,  his 
confused  manner,  loss  of  memory,  excitability,  refusal 
to  take  food,  and  incoherence. 

3739.  How  far  has  his  refusal  to  take  food  gone  at 
any  time  ? — lately  has  gone  to  a great  extent.  He 
has  taken  very  little  for  some  days  past.  He  has 
begun  to  take  his  food  again.  This  is  the  hospital 
book  showing  the  food  returned  by  the  prisoners. 
This  is  the  “ returned  food  book.” 

3740.  (Chairman.')  Wilt  you  state  the  entries  in 
his  case  ? — Tes,  my  lord. 

3741.  (Dr.  Lyoiis.)  I will  ask  you  to  favour  us 
with  a certified  copy  of  the  ease  sheet  of  Biekai-d 
Burke,  and  a certified  copy  of  all  the  entries  of  refusal 
of  food  by  Rickard  Burke  ? — Yes,  sir. 

3742.  May  I ask  you  is  his  state  getting  worse  ? — 
I think  he  has  boon  woi-ae  since  he  returned  here  from 
MUlhank. 

3743.  Do  you  think  his  condition  is  a progi’es- 
sive  one  since  his  return  fi-om  Millbank  j that  he 
is  getting  worse  day  by  day,  or  week  by  week,  or 
month  by  month? — I did  not  detect  much  change 
until  he  was  pai-ted,’  from  his  companions  the  other 
day.  He  has  been  in  a low  state  ever  since.  Before 
that  he  was  not  much  changed. 

3744.  You  said  that  on  some  occasions  he  has  ex- 
hibited symptoms  of  violence  ? — Yes,  he  is  inclined 
to  be  excitable. 

3745.  May  I ask  if  any  precautions  are  taken,  or 
have  been  taken  or  contemplated  in  regard  to  him  in 
ease  he  should  suddenly  exhibit  any  symptoms  of 
violence  and  do  injury  to  himself  or  to  others  ? — I 
took  that  precaution  when  he  threatened  to  assault 
the  officer.  I went  to  the  governor  and  requested 
him  to  place  another  officer  in  the  ward,  which  was 
done. 

3746.  Is  that  officer  still  in  charge  of  the  ward  ? — 
I am  not  quite  sui’c  if  he  is  there  to-day. 

3747.  Would  you  kindly  send  in  a statement  of  the 
lengi^r  of  time  during  which  this  officer  was  there  ? — 
Tes. 

3748.  Has  -fliis  officer  been  specially  in  chaise  of 
him  ? — ^Thera  are  two  officers  in  the  ward  ; this  officer 
was  specially  in  charge  of  him. 

3749.  Will  you  put  in  a return  of  the  length  of 
time  that  the  extra' W^der  was  in  charge  of  him  ? — 
It  was  onlyduri^  the  time  that  he  was  away  from  the 
others.  There  is  hot  an  extra  officer  now. 


3750.  Are  there  any  extra  precautions  taken  with  J.  Campbell, 
regard  to  liim  at  this  moment  ? — Not  at  this  very 

moment.  Mulcahy  and  Dillon  are  with  him.  Power  

is  in  the  same  room  during  the  day,  but  he  is  located 
in  a cell  in  hospital  comdor  at  night. 

3751.  (Mr.Brodrick.)  Does  Rickard  Burke  con- 
verse fr'eely  with  his  companions  in  the  ward  ? No  • 

to  my  knowledge  he  does  not.  He  has  been  iu  bed 
and  wishes  to  hold  no  conversation  ; but  formerly  lie 
used  to  go  down  to  the  exercising  yard  with  the 
others. 

3752.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  If  he  exhibited  symptoms  of 
violence  at  night  what  means  are  there  now  at  hand 
to  control  him  ? — There  is  an  officer  promenading  the 
ward  ; and  if  that  man  or  any  other  patient  got  violent, 
he  would  at  once  get  assistance. 

3753.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Liddell,  in  a letter  of  the 
24tli  February  1870,  that  “ Rickai’d  Burke  is  now  an 
“ inmate  of  Broadmoor  lunatic  asylum.”  Can  you 
state  whether  the  same  Rickard  Burke  was  ever,  at 

anytime,  an  inmate  of  Broadmoor  lunatic  asylum  ? 

Not  that  I am  aware  of,  sir. 

3754.  Do  you  believe  that  he  was? — I have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  ever  there. 

3755.  Is  it  at  all  likely  or  possible  that  he  could 
have  been  for  any  time,  however  short,  in  Broadmooi' 
lunatic  asylum,  in  the  interval  between  his  being  on 
two  occasions  in  this  prison  ? — I should  think  not 
without  coming  to  my  knowledge.  I understood  that 
he  went  direct  from  this  prison  to  Millbank  and  was 
sent  back  here  from  Millbank. 

3756.  It  was  here  that  Dr.  Meyer  saw  him  ? — 

3757.  And  he  saw  him  here  on  two  occasions  ? — 

On  two  occasions  iu  this  room. 

8758.  la  there  any  record  in  the  books  of  this 
prison  as  to  the  result  of  the  examination  made  by 
Dr.  Meyer  on  either  of  those  occasions? — should 
think  not,  because  it  was  a private  examination,  and 
Dr.  Meyer  asked  me  to  leave  the  room  when  he  made 
the  examin.ation.  Dr.  Hoffman,  assistant  surgeon,  and 
myself  were  in  for  a short  time,  but  Dr.  Meyer 
thought  it  necessary  to  see  him  alone. 

3759.  Quite  properly.  Was  it  at  your  suggestion 
that  Dr.  Meyer  was  asked  to  visit  Rickard  Burke  ? — 

Yes. 

3760.  Why  did  you  think  it  necessary  to  have  him 
seen  by  Dr.  Meyer,  who  I believe  is  specially  con- 
versant with  mental  disease  ? — ^It  appeai’ed  to  me 
rather  a peculiar  case ; and  I therefore  thought  it 
desirable  to  recommend  that  a physician  who  had 
made  insanity  a special  study  sliould  be  called  in  to 
give  an  opinion  on  the  case. 

3761.  To  whom  did  you  make  the  application  ? — 

To  the  directors. 

3762.  Did  you  name  Dr.  Meyer,  or  request  that  he 
should  examine  ? — I did  not  suggest  any  one. 

3763.  By  whom  was  Dr.  Moyer  sent  here  ? — I am 
not  aware  ; I suppose  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  but  that  is  merely  a supposition. 

3764.  Have  you  observed  any  illusions  or  delusions 
of  any  kind  in  Burke’s  mind  temporarily  appear  ? — 

No  delusions.  I have  not  been  able  to  detect 
further  than  his  great  dislike  to  medicine.  He  has 
always  a dislike  to  medicine  seemingly. 

3765.  You  stated  in  answer  to  Lord  Devon  that  he 
was  losing  weight  ? — He  had  lost  weight  when  he 
returned  from  Millbank. 

3766.  How  is  that  shown  ? — I have  got  it  here. 

When  he  come  here  first  of  all  from  Cb.ithain,  ho 
increased  very  much,  12  pounds,  and  before  coming 
here  from  MUlhank  he  had  refused  his  food  for  some 
time. 

8767.  Have  you  entries  of  his  weight  on  his  return 
from  Millbank  and  at  any  recent  date  ? — Tea,  his 
weight  on  his  retui-u  ft*om  Millbank  was  161  pounds. 

3768-9.  On  what  date  was  it? — He  returned  frmn 
MiUbank  on  the  21st  May. 

8770.  Then  on  the  21sfc  May  Ms  weight  was 
11  stone  7 lbs.  ? — On  the  21st  May.  - ■■  • 

O 4 
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J.  Cuutpl^el!,  S771.  Has  he  been  recently  weighed  ? — Ilelinsuot 
M.D.  been  weighed  since  that  time. 

- — 3772.  Do  you  believe  fi-om  observation  that  he  has 

?9  June  1870.  weight? — I think  he  has  lo.<t  weight  lately. 

He  lias  been  tiiUing  little  food  fur  soma  day.*. 

3773.  Do  you  think  he  has  lost  much  weight  ? — I 
think  ho  must  have  lost  a good  deal  from  lii.s  ap- 
pearance. 

3774.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  in  wiiidi  it  can  be 
positively  ascertuiued  beyond  auy  doubt  tliat  he  never 
was  at  any  time  iu  Droiuhiioor  asylum  ?— T have  no 
ideiL 

o775.  Cun  a record  be  given  of  the  days  spent  by 
him  here  and  at  Millbank,  day  by  day,  from  say  the 
10th  December,  the  time  that  he  was  admitted  liero, 
up  to  the  present  day  ? — Yes  ; the  medical  oflicev  at 
Millbnnk  will  be  able  to  give  that  information  for  the 
period  of  his  stay  there. 

3776.  Will  you  kindly  furnish  a record,  day  by 
day,  from  his  reception  here  in  December,  until  he 
was  removed  iu  March,  luid  from  his  return  to  this 
day,  and  I will  get  from  the  medical  officer  at  Mill- 
bank  a return  of  his  attendance  there? — Yes,  I think 
his  oaplion  siieot  would  give  you  the  information. 

3777.  Where  can  we  got  tiiat  ? — I cau  get  it  from 
the  officer  here. 

3778.  Get  it,  if  j-ou  jdca.se.  Gan  yon  put  lu  the 
caption  sheet  ? — The  governor  has  got  it  in  his 
possession. 

3779.  {Mr.  De  Vcrc.)  What  sort  of  food  does  he 
refuse,  and  what  does  he  talte  ? — He  has  been 
refusing  almost  everything  for  some  days.  His  diet 
has  been  very  liberal  aU  along,  consisting  of  low 
hospital  diet,  witli  chop  and  potatoes,  porridge  and 
milk,  bacon  and  eggs,  pudding,  and  half  a pint  of 
porter.  On  the  27th  finding  him  refusing  bis  chop 
and  potatoes,  I ordered  hinr  chicken  brotii. 

3780.  {C/iairman.)  Did  he  take  it? — He  is  taking 
a little  of  it,  ami  some  of  the  other  things. 

3781.  (3ir.  Dc  Vere.)  Does  he  reject  the  milk  ? — 
I thiuk  he  takes  a little  milk. 

3782.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Perhaps  you  would  bo  kind 
enough  to  put  iu  an  extract  from  that  book  shoiviug 
all  the  food  lie  has  refu-sed  ? — Yos. 

3783.  {Mr.  l)e  1’ere.)  I asked  you  the  quesliou, 
because  when  we  sau’  him  just  lately,  he  showed  a 
particular’  repugnance  to  the  milk,  and  pointing  to  it 
said,  “ I know  what  that  is,”  or  words  to  that  effect. 
I asic  you  whether  he  has  shown  any  special  repug- 
nance to  any  of  ids  food? — No,  sir  ; I have  not  ob- 
served it. 

3784.  Has  he  ever  -said  that  he  believed  it  contained 
poison  ? — No,  air. 

3785.  ‘Will  you  state,  Dr.  Campbell,  for  the  Com- 
mission, how  the  symptoms  of  his  malady  fi!\st  pi'O- 
seuted  themseivc.s  ? — Shall  I read  the  report  j the 
remarks  that  I made. 

8786.  {Chairman.)  What  time  was  that  ? — At  the 
time  of  his  reception  here. 

3787.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  I should  like  to  nsk  you 
firet,  whether  the  symptoms  had  shown  themselves  in 
any  degree,  before  the  time  I’efeired  to  in  your 
report  ? — ^Yes,  he  was  sent  here  in  this  state. 

3788.  Cau  you  state  from  anything  in  that  docu- 
ment before  you,  whether  the  symptoms  of  his  malady 
had  manifested  themselves  for  some  time  before  he 
came  under  your  notice  ? — I had  no  opportunity 
of  judging.  He  wms  sent  here  simply  for  debility, 
arising  Irom  abstinence  from  food  ; but  they  at  the 
same  time  mentioned  that  lie  had  been  very  peculiar, 
and  refusing  food  for  some  time,  and  was  a good  deal 
reduced  in  consequence. 

3789.  Was  his  conversation  iucoheienl  at  that 
time  ? — Yes,  it  was  much  the  same  as  it  has  been  all 
along. 

3790.  Then  you  cannot  state  what  the  symptoms 
were  which  first  presented  themselvra  when  this 
malady  commenced  ? — ^No,  sir. 

•8791.  Do  you  know  who  the  person  is  that  he  spoke 
to  us  of,  calling  him  Tom  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  Thomas 
Boui'ke.  He  seems  very  much  attached  to  him,  and 


always  wbhes  to  be  with  him.  That  was  his  great 
grievance  v hen  lie  was  parted  from  him. 

3792.  Whoa  was  he  jmrted  from  him? — At  the 
lime  you  gave  the  order  for  the  separation  of  those 
men.  I-Ie  was  moved  from  tlmt  small  room  into  one 
of  the  hospital  corridors. 

3793.  They  have  tiot  been  together  since  then  ? — 
N'lt  since. 

3794.  How  is  3 1 that  they  did  uot  return  to  their 
former  condition  of  association  wlieu  that  separate 
roulincment  ceased  ? — Because  one  was  in  piusou  aud 
the  other  in  liospital.  Thomas  Bourkc  is  in  prison  ; 
the  oilier  is  a patient  in  hospital,  and  has  been  in  bed. 
Ho  has  l>een  iu  berl  ever  since. 

3795.  Rickard  Biirko  was  in  hospital,  tvas  he  not, 
before  the  separation  ? — Oh  yes,  but  Thomas  Bourke 
was  not. 

3796.  But  before  the  period  of  separation,  were 
they  not  associated  together  ? — ^No,  sir  ; Thomas 
Bourke  watt  in  the  prison  aud  Rickard  Burke  in  the 
hospital. 

3797-  But  he  complains  very  mnoh  of  being  sepa- 
rated from  his  companion,  Tom  ? — Yes,  because  they 
have  always  been  allowed,  although  some  have  been 
in  hospital  and  the  othcrt  iu  prison,  to  exercise 
together  down  in  the  yai’d,  and  he  might  have  seen 
his  friend,  Thomas  Bourke,  when  they  would  go 
clown. 

3798.  Can  }-ou  inform  us  why  they  have  not  been 
restored  to  the  same  coudition  of  association  since  the 
restriction  lias  been  removed  ? — There  is  no  difference 
but  this,  that  Rickoi'd  Burke  is  not  able  to  go  down 
stnirs. 

3799.  When  he  and  Toni  were  together  did  they 
appeal'  to  converse  freely  with  one  another? — I have 
seen  them  walking  about  together,  but  I am  not  aware 
of  the  nature  of  their  conversation. 

3800.  Have  any  of  the  other  pnsonei-s  ever  com- 
plntned  to  you  of  being  di.sturbed  by  Rickard  Burke  r 
— They  have,  but  uot  very  often;  they  have  told  me 
sometiiaos  that  iic  has  been  restless  dvuing  the  night, 
but  in  general  he  appear.?  to  sleep  well. 

3801.  Have  you  ever  had  any  opportunity  of  seeing 
whother  they  tako  an  interest  in  the  same  subject,  or 
wbetlier  they  conver.se  on  auy  matter  of  common 
interest  between  them  ? — No,  sir ; I have  had  no  op- 
portunity of  judging. 

3802.  You  said  that  you  considered  him  as  a man 
suffering  from  dementia  ? — ^Yes. 

3803.  Is  this  the  proper  place  to  keep  him,  assuming 
that  he  is  labouring  under  dementia  ? — No  ; I think 
it  would  be  advisable  to  move  him. 

3804.  Have  you  even  recommended  that  he  should  bo 
removed  ? — I have  not  recommended  it ; no,  sir. 

3805.  ITavc  you  ever  made  a distinct  report  to  the 
Home  Office  or  to  the  Directors  of  Prisons,  to  state 
that  he  is  suffering  from  demeutia,  confii-med  dementia  ? 
— No,  sir  ; because  the  case  has  always  appeared  to  me 
a little  doubtful,  and  I have  never  had  a good  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  case.  He  is 
always  mixed  up  with  the  treason-felony  prisonei'S. 

3806.  I think,  that  in  answer  to  Dr.  Lyons,  you 
stated  very  distinctly  that  he  is  now  suffering  from 
dementia  ? — Well,  my  opinion  all  along  has  been  that 
his  mind  is  affected,  to  a considerable  extent  j I 
formed  that  opinion  shortly  after  he  came  here,  and 
Illy  opinion  has  not  varied.  But  still  at  Millbank  there 
seemed  to  be  a different  opinion.  But  that  has  not 
caused  me  to  vary ; my  opinion  has  been  the  same  all 
along.  If  you  allow  me  I will  read  a letter  that  I 
wrote  on  the  subject. 

3807.  You  can  read  the  letter  bj-and-by,  thank 
you.  Has  the  progressive  nature  of  his  complaint 
confirmed  the  opinion  you  previously  had  formed  of 
his  mind  being  infirm  ? — ^Before  he  left  this  for 
Millbank,  he  seemed  very  much  improved,  both  in  his 
bodily  and  mental  state  ; but  since  he  returned  he  has 
not  been  quite  so  well. 

. 3808.  Is  it  the  case  that  since  his  return,  and  veiy 
recently  he  has  shown  symptoms  of  violence.  I mean 
threatening  language,  cursing  and  violent  esqtresaiona 
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that  lie  hail  never  shown  before  ? — No,  not  to  any 
extent ; the  only  instance  was  when  he  thuii'ntenecl  to 
attacli  that  officer. 

3809.  He  is  very  anxious  to  be  restored  again  to 
association  with  his  old  companions,  I believe  ? — 
Ho  is. 

3810.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  be  wants  to  be  restored 
to  association  with  his  old  companions,  particularly 
with  Thom-as  Bourke  ? — Yes  ; I should  think  that  very 
likely,  because  he  alluded  to  Bourke  several  times  when 
I visited  him  in  the  cell. 

3811.  And  his  being  in  hospital  prevents  his  being 
associated  with  those  companions  ? — Yes,  as  long  .as 
he  is  unable  to  go  down  and  take  exercise.  But  before 
leaving  this  he  commonly  went  down  and  took  exercise 
with  the  others. 

3812.  Is  it  not  in  consequence  of  his  mental  rather 
than  his  bodily  state  that  you  keep  him  in  hospital  ? — 
I keep  him  in  hospital  for  observation,  both  mental 
and  bodDy,  because  lie  is  a good  deal  weaker. 

3813.  Is  his  bodily  condition  such  as  requires  his 
bciug  kept  in  hospital  ? — It  is. 

! 3814.  It  is  ? — It  is. 

3815.  Was  that  the  I’eason  that  he  was  all  along 
kept  in  hospital  ? — ^No,  the  reason  that  ho  was  kept 
was  his  mental  condition  and  bodily. 

3816.  Must  he  not  have  been  aware  that  thejiroper 
way  to  be  restored  to  the  association  of  his  friends 
would  be  to  get  out  of  hospital  ns  quickly  ns  he  could  ? 
—Yes. 

3817.  Does  it  not  therefore  strike  you  that  if  he  is 
shamming  insanity,  which  is  the  only  alternative  if  he 
is  not  insane,  he  must  be  doing  the  thing  that  keeps 
him  iu  a position  that  he  very  much  dislikes,  that  is 
being  in  hospital  separ.ated  from  liis  associates  ?— Yes  ; 
that  might  be.  He  has  asked  me  to  go  down  before 
this  inquiry  coimiienced ; he  asked  me  to  dischwge 
him  li-om  hospital  with  the  like  view,  to  restore  him  to 
his  friend  Tom  Bourke. 

3818.  Is  he  aware  that  it  is  in  consccpience  of  his 
mental  condition  that  he  is  kept  in  hospital  ? — I am 
not  aware  ; I cannot  say. 

8819.  (_Mr.  Srodric^.)  Was  it  since  this  Commission 
of  inquiry  was  announced  to  come  that  he  made  that 
request  ? — Oh,  before  it. 

3820.  (Z>r.  Greenhow.)  I want  to  go  back  to  the 
question  of  weight.  By  whom  are  the  prisoners 
weighed  ? — By  the  principal  iniinnaty  wai-der. 

3821.  Is  there  any  record  kept  of  their  weights  ? — 
Yes. 

3822.  Where  docs  the  record  appear  ? — In  this 
book. 

3823.  What  do  you  call  that  look  ? — It  is  called  the 
nominal  roll. 

3824.  Does  this  contain  the  weights  of  the  different 
prisoners  at  different  times  ? — Yes. 

3825.  And  of  the  same  prisoner  at  different  times  ? 
—Of  the  same  prisoner  at  different  times. 

3826.  Does  this  contain  the  weights  of  Richard 
Bourke  at  the  several  prisons  iu  which  he  has  been 
placed  ? — I have  got  that  hei-e,  sir. 

3827.  May  I ask  you  what  was  his  weight  Avhen  he 
was  in  Newgate  prison  ? — I have  not  got  that. 

3828.  What  is  the  first  weight  that  you  have  ?— 
The  first  weight  is  from  Chatham  prison ; he  then 
weighed  154  pounds. 

3829.  That  was'dnhis  discharge  from  Chatham  ? — 
On  faia  discharge  from  Chatham. 

3830.  What  was  his  weight  on  admission  to  Chat- 
ham?— 172J  pounds. 

3881.  What  was  the  weight  on  admission  into 
MiUbank  previously  to  that,  Before  going  to  Chatham  ? 
— MiUbank  171  pounds. 

3832.  MiUbank  171,  on  removal  to  Chatham  172^, 
and  on  discharge  from  Chatham  154  pounds  ; is  that 
so  ? — ^Yes,  according  to  medical  history. 

3833.  When  he  was  aduaitted  at  Woking  fi’om 
Chatham  what  was  his  weight? — 159  pounds. 

3834.  What  was  his  weight  on  discharge  from 
Woking  to  MiUbank  again  ? — 166  pounds. 

36028.— n. 


383.'.  And  the  weight  on  admission  to  MUlbank  ?— 
1G6  poniuls. 

3836.  And  the  weight  on  return  from  hlillh.'uik  to 
Woking? — 161  pounds. 

_ -^37.  Do  YOU  recollect  what  was  his  menial  state 
111  December  1869,  when  he  came  here? — I h.avc  c'ot 
down  here  the  remarks  I made  at  the  time.  ° 

3838.  Read  them  out  if  yon  please? — “Rickard 
Burke  arrived  from  Chatham  lOtli ; medical  report 
states  lie  lias  been  loosing  flesh  for  some  time  and 
that  there  was  a decrease  of  IS  pounds  on  the  Slh 
instant ; that  he  also  has  delusions  about  his  medicines 
containing  corrosive  sublimate  and  that  poison  has 
been  introduced  into  his  food  ; that  bis  behaviour  was 
otherwise  eccentric  real  or  assumed ; Lad  refused  his 
food  for  some  time  and  ivas  considered  to  be  suffering 
from  debility  the  result  of  abstinence,  there  being  no 
sign  of  organic  disease.  At  tlie  time  of  his  recep- 
tion here  this  man  was  tolerably  robust  in  appearance 
and  weU  made;  he  seemed  absent  and  strange  in 
manner,  bad  considerable  hesitation  in  expressing 
hmiself  when  questioned  about  his  ailment,  and  said 
liis  memory  has  been  affected  for  some  time  ; com- 
plained of  an  unpleasant  sensation  in  the  neck  and 
back  part  of  the  head , pupils  acting  well ; jnilsc  of 
good  sti'ength  j tongue  a little  furred.  Witli  the  ex- 
ception of  a peculiar  hesitation  and  impairment  of 
memory,  and  the  idea  that  medicines  would  kill  him, 
lie  appears  fi'oe  from  delusions,  and  his  mental  faculties 
unaffected.  Since  reception  he  has  taken  all  his  food 
and  regular  out-door  exercise,  aud  from  that  time  he 
went  on  improving  in  health  and  strength  and  in- 
creased in  weight. 

3839.  How  long  did  that  impi-ovcmcnt  go  on? — 

On  the  17th  ordered  scidlifz  ]ioAvder  this  morning, 

“ but  he  only  took  a small  portion  of  it ; seems  little 
“ changed.  His  weight  on  his  dischai-ge  from  Chatham 
“ on  the  16th  instant  is  stated  as  154  pounds,  but  cm 
“ being  weighed  the  following  cl.ay  it  is  159,  and  on 
“ the  17lh  December  it  is  1 67.” 

3840.  Do  you  tliiuk  he  has  become  worse  since 
December  last  ? — I think  he  is  worse  now. 

3841.  And  from  what  period  do  you  date  the 
deterioration  ? — I think  from  his  reception  fi'om 
MiUbank  he  has  been  Averse  than  before. 

8842.  You  mean  that  in  your  judgment  ho  came 
back  from  MiUbank  worse  than  he  Avent  there? — I 
think  so. 

3843.  When  prisoners  return  food  a record  is  kept 
of  the  returned  food  ? — Yes. 

3844.  Does  the  book  in  which  that  record  is  kept 
come  under  your  observation? — Oh  yes,  it  is  kept  for 
my  information. 

3845.  How  do  yon  act  when  you  see  that  a prisoner 
has  refused  his  food? — I give  him  a change  of  diet 
if  necessary. 

3846.  Do  you  examine  into  the  state  of  his  health  ? — 
Yes,  at  my  regular  visits  I do,  and  this  is  pointed  out  to 
me.  If  the  officer  at  my  visit  mentions  that  a patient 
is  returning  his  food,  I then  look  at  the  book  to  see  what 
he  has  been  returning  aud  change  his  diet  according 
to  circumstances. 

3847.  But  at  all  events  the  fact  of  a man’s  re 
turning  his  food  is  a reason  for  your  examining  into 
the  state  of  his  Iiealtb,  is  it  not? — Do  you  mean,  sir, 
in  an  ordinary  case  ? 

3848.  ‘ I mean  that  when  you  hear  that  a particular 
prisoner  has  been  returning  his  food,  you  find  it  your 
duty  to  inquire  into  his  state  of  health  ? — Oh  yes,  sir ; 
but  I am  aUiiding  at  present  to  patients  in  the  hospital. 
This  is  the  hospital  book  belonging  to  the  ward  that 
the  man  Riekaj^  Burke  is  located  in.  I have  got  a 
book  similar  to  this  in  each  of  the  hospital  wards. 

3849.  If  prisoners  who  are  not  in  hospital  but  in 
prison  return  their  food,  is  there  a record  kept  of  it? 
— Yes,  and  it  is  reported  to  me. 

3850.  Do  you,  in  consequence  of  that  report,  ex- 
amine into  their  state  of  health? — Tes. 

3851.  Has  Rickard  Bnrko  assigned  any  reason  for 
refusing  his  food  ? — No  j I am  not  aware. 


J.  Camphtll, 
M.D. 

29  June  1870. 
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3852.  Has  lie  stated  that  the  food  disagreed  •with 
liiiu  ? — No,  sh- ; I thini  not. 

3853.  Has  he  rcturued  his  food  for  breakfast  or 
supper  especially,  or  has  it  been  foo(J  from  all  hia 
meals  ? — It  is  lattei-ly  food  fi-oni  all  his  meals. 

3854.  But  he  has  never  complained  to  you  of  the 
food  having  disagreed  with  him? — Xo,  sir;  his 
appetite  has  l>een  very  good  until  lately  ; he  has  re- 
turned vei'j’  little. 

3855.  You  have  seen  no  reason  to  suppose,  I pre- 
sume, that  the  prison  fare  disagreed  with  him?— No; 
the  reverse.  Ho  has  had  n very  liberal  diet  all  idoiig. 

I put  him  at  the  time  of  his  reception,  when  he  was 
very  much  reduced,  on  low  hospittu  diet,  with  2 eggs, 
chop,  potatoes,  pudtling,  and  half  a pint  of  porter  ; 
butter  was  added  to  that,  extra  bread  and  porridge ; 
and  when  Dv.  Meyer  visited  Lira  be  told  the  doctor 
that  he  had  not  sufficient,  and  on  Dr.  Myev’s  recom- 
mendation I added  a little  beef  tea  to  what  lie  had 
nh'e.'idy. 

3856.  Have  you  voui’self  observed  that  his  memoiy 
is  impaii-ed  ?— I think  it  is.  When  Dr.  Meyer  re- 
turned the  second  time  he  would  not  allow  that  he 
had  ever  seen  him  before,  and  Dr.  Me3'er  cross- 
questioned  liiin,  and  he  still  adhered  to  it. 

3857.  Butwitli  regard  to  ordinary  occun-ences  have 
yon  observed  that  he  has  forgotten  things  that  took 
place  some  time  ago  ? — No,  I have  not  observed  it. 

3858.  {Ckuirmav.)  May  I take  it  to  be  your  opinion. 
Dr.  Campbell,  that  you  think  llickard  Burke  unable  to 
give  any  rational  answers  to  questions  put  to  him  ? — 

I think  80,  iny  lord. 

3859.  {Vr.  Lyons.)  You  spoke  a while  ago  of  your 
having  wiftten  aletter  in  reference  to  Eicknrd  Burke  ; 
to  whom  did  you  wite  that  letter  ?— Either  to  Mr. 
Fagan  or  the  chairman. 

3860.  Will  yon  be  good  enough  to  produce  that 
letter  ?— Yes.  It  is  dated  21st  December  and  ad- 
dressed to  Captain  Du  Caue : — 

“ Sir, 

“ I RAVE  the  liouour  to  report  that  treason- 
felony  convict  3841,  Rickard  Burke,  aged  36  years, 
was  received  Irom  Chatham  Prison  on  the  10th 
instant.  The  medical  report  stiites  bo  has  been 
losing  flesh  for  some  time  and  that  Ihcro  was  a 
decrease  of  18  pounds  on  the  8th  instant  ; that  bo 
hud  delusions  about  his  medicine  containing  cor- 
I'OMve  sublimate  and  that  poison  had  been  introduced 
into  Lis  food,  and  that  his  behaviour  was  otherwise 
eccentric.  The  report  also  stated  that  he  had 
refused  hia  food  for  some  time,  and  was  considered 
to  be  suffering  from  debility,  tlie  result  of  abstinence, 
there  being  no  sign  cf  organic  disease.  At  the 
time  of  reception  bei'e  this  imur  was  tolerably  robust 
and  well  made.  He  seemed  absent  and  strange  in 
manner,  had  considerable  hesitation  in  expressing 
himself  when  questioned  about  his  ailment,  and  said 
that  his  memory  has  been  affected  some  time  5 com- 
plained of  an  unpleasant  sensation  in  the  neck  and 
The  witnei 


back  part  of  tlie  head ; pupils  act  well ; pulse  of 
good  strength;  tongue  a little  foul.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a peculiar  hesitation  and  impairments  of 
memoiy,  and  the  idea  that  medicines  would  kill  him, 
he  appears  fi’ee  from  delusions,  and  hia  mental  facul- 
ties otherwise  unaffected.  Since  reception  he  has 
taken  regular  outdoor  exercise  and  the  whole  of  his 
diet,  which  consist.?  of  hospital  pudding  diet  with 
the  addition  of  two  eggs,  chop  and  potatoes, 
pon-idgo  and  milk,  extrti  bread,  a little  butter,  and 
half  a pint  of  iwrter.  When  weighed  on  the  17th 
he  had  gained  seven  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  per  diem.  I Leg  to  add  ihat  though  I think 
his  health  h.^s  imdorgoiie  some  improvement  I am 
not  prepared  to  state  that  his  mental  condition 
has  iniprovetl  during  the  short  time  he  has  been 
here.” 

3861.  'Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  put  in  a copy  of 
that  letter,  and  of  any  other  letter  also  that  there  may 
he,  bearing  on  the  subject? — Yes;  this  is  where  I 
recommended  that  the  opinion  of  another  should  he 
taken. 

“ Woking  Invalid  Prison, 

“Sin,  December  28th,  1869 

“ In  compliance  with  your  request  to  be  fumisheil 
with  a further  rejiort  on  the  case  of  ti-eason-felony 
prisoner,  No.  3841,  Rickard  Burke,  I beg  to  state  that, 
since  my  last  re)ioi't  ot'  the  21sl  instant,  he  has  been 
going  on  favourably  ns  regards  his  bodily  health,  and 
that  he  continues  to  take  all  his  food  without  any  hesi- 
tation. His  mental  condition,  however,  remains  un- 
clinuged,  and,  after  close  and  careful  ohservatioii,  I can 
only  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  his  mind  is  cou- 
siderably  affected.  He  is  generally  quiet  and  tractable, 
says  he  is  quite  well  and  has  notliing  the  matter  with 
him  5 has  still  the  same  dull,  couftised  look,  and 
although  he  has  not  shown  aigus  of  delusions  on  any 
pai-ticnlai-  subject  more  than  the  refusal  of  medicine,  ns 
ho  says  it  would  kill  him,  hi.s  ideas  seem  quite  in- 
coherent, and  bis  memory  much  impaired.  When 
visited  by  his  sister  yesterday  there  was  no  perceptible 
change  in  his  behaviour.  He  appeared  unable  to  hold 
n conversatioji,  or  even  to  express  his  wishes,  and  when 
the  visit  was  over,  his  demeanour,  as  he  left  in  charge 
of  the  officer,  was  that  of  an  hnboeiJe.  As  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  doubt  re.spocting  the  genuineness 
of  this  man’s  symptoms,  and  the  case  being  .somewhat 
peculiar,  I beg  respectfully  to  suggest  an  examination 
by  a physician  who  bos  made  mental  disordeis  hia 
special  study. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  sii-, 

“Yourmost  obedient  seri'ant, 

“John  Campbell,  M.D. 

“ W.  Fagan,  Esq.,  Dh-ector,  &c.” 

3862.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  put  in  copies 
of  those  two  letters  ? — Yes. 

3863.  {Chairman.)  It  was  in  consequence  of  that 
that  Dr.  Meyer  saw  him  ? — It  was  in  consequence  of 
that  that  Dr.  Meyer  saw  him. 

s withdi'ew. 


B.  BiUon. 


Brian  Dillon,  prisoner,  exammed. 


3864.  (Chairman.)  Dillon,  you  may  sit  down.  I 
should  explain  to  you,  as  I have  done  to  other  treason- 
felony  prisoners,  that  we  are  a Commission  appointed 
by  the  Government  to  inqtiii’e  into  the  ti-eatment  of 
treason-felony  prisonei's,  and  among  others  into  yours. 
That  gentleman  is  Mr.  De  Vere,  that  is  Dr.  Lyons, 
that  is  Mr.  Brodiick,  that' is  Dr.  Greenhow,  and  I am 
Lord  Devon  ; and  our  business  is  to  inquii-e  into 
whether  you  have  any  grounds  of  complaint,  and  if  so, 
to  inquire  into  it,  as  regards  either  your  iet,  or  the 
discipline  observ^,  or  the  medical  attendance,  or  the 
opportunities  afforded  to  you  for  religious  prac- 
tices, or  in  short,  if  in  any  other  way  you  have  any 
complaint  to  make.  What  you  may  stote  will  betaken 
down  by  a short-band  writer,  and  hereafter  published; 
but  you  are  making  your  statement  quite  privately  and 
in  the  absence  of  any  of  the  officials  of  the  prison. 


Whatevei-  you  may  say  will  not  in  any  way  prejudice 
you  in  your  future  position  or  treatment.  Have  you 
any  statement  to  make  to  us? — I will  just  shoxtly  di'aw 
your  attention  to  the  contents  of  the  fli'st  notice  served 
on  me.  {Bead':.)  “ Subjects  upon  which  the  Com- 

“ missioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  treatqjent 
“ of  ti-eason-felony  convicts  wlU  permit  such  prisonei’s 
“ to  address  them : — First,  treatment,  diet,  discipline, 
“ or  disi-egard  of  the  conditions  necessary  foi’  healffij 
“ second,  exceptional  treatment,  or  subjection  to  any 
“ hardships  beyond  that  incidental  to  the  condition  of 
“ a prisoner  undergoing  a sentence  of  penaTaervi- 
“ tude.”  When  I read  this,  my  lord,  it  shuck  me  at 
once  that  the  portion  of  the  second  paragi’aph-'WftS 
framed  so  that  I could  not  give  any  evidence  at  all  if 
you  must  adhere  to  that,  because  I have  taken  do^vn 
a note  of  cei’tain  things  that  ai-e  “ incidental  fo  the 
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“ condition  of  a prisoner  undergoing  a sentence  of 
“ penal  ser\itude ; ” and  if  you  \rere  not  to  hew  me 
on  such  subjects,  I certainly  should  have  no  evidence 
to  o-ive  at  nil.  1 have  taken  down  a few  of  them 
here.  I have  been  present  .at  some — several  of  them, 
and  I will  just  shortly  read  them  for  you. 

3865.  We  cau  hear  any  e\'ideuee  that  you  may 
have  to  give  ou  the  general  treatment  of  prisoners,  .so 
far  as  you  and  others  of  your  class  have  been  or  may 
be  punished  ? — I may  just  remark  that  if  that  was 
allowed  to  stand,  it  would  clear  any  iniquity  of  the 
prison  officials.  This  clause  of  “ subjection  to  any 
« hardship  beyond  that  incidental  to  the  condition  of 
“ a prisoner  uudwgoing  a sentence  of  penal  servi- 
“ tude,”  would  include  such  hardships  as  these  here  : 
“ broken  limbs,  loss  of  the  use  of  limbs,  total  loss  of 
“ limbs,  death  by  accident  or  design,  28  consecutive 
“ days’  bread  and.  water,  and  punishment  cells,  six 
“ mouths  penal  class  diet,  in  penal  and  punishment 
“ cells,  and  in  addition,  six  months  leg  bolted  and 
“ loaded  with  14  lbs.  weight  of  an  iron  chain,  fastened 
“ to  the  legs  and  suspended  from  the  loins,  and  to 

be  worn  day  and  night,  in  summer  and  in  winter, 
“ iu  the  prison,  or  at  labour.”  I have  seen  that  fi-e- 
quently,  men  here  in  chains,  some  of  whom  are  now 
in  this  prison.  I draw  attention  to  a man  named 
Clarke,  who  suffered,  I think,  four  months’  punish- 
meut  of  this  kind,  and  O’Eeilly,  another  prisoner  here. 

3866.  (J^r.  Grccnhow.')  Were  those  treason-felony 
prisoners  ? — ^No,  sir,  they  were  not.  jChese  were 
some  of  the  “ conditions  incidental  to  those  suffering 
penal  servitude.” 

3867.  {Mr.  Bi-odriuk.')  T\Hiat  is  it  that  they 
suffered  ? — I think  both  had  chest  disease,  very  seri- 
ously ; at  least,  Clarke  had. 

3868.  What  is  it  that  tlu*y  were  subjected  to  i-* — 
Cl.arke  got  penal  class  diet  and  punishment. 

3869.  {Dr.  Greenhou'^  And  Reilly  ? — And  Reilly 
got  the  same,  and  both  I think  had  chains,  but  I have 
seen  Reilly  myself  with  the  chains.  I understand 
that  Clarke  sutiered  only  four  months ; that  he  was 
taken  off  by  direction  of  Mr.  Fagan. 

3870.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Do  you  state  Clarke  had 
chains  ? — I think  he  had.  It  is  very  easily  ascertained. 

3871.  Do  you  undertake  to  state  it? — I know  I 
have  seen  him  in  a parti-coloui'ed  di'ess,  which  carries 
the  chains  generally  ■,  “ to  have  the  hands  manacled 
“ behind  the  back  for  30  consecutive  days ; to  he 
“ Hogged  to  death  with  a eat-o’uiue  tails,  as  in  the 
“ ease  of  convict  Wilkinson  at  Portland  ; to  be  com- 
“ pelled  to  labour  until  your  clothes  were  wet  thi'ough 
“ on  your  baekj  to  continue  to  work  in  them  until 
“ they  dried  again  on  your  back,  and  to  have  to  sleep 
“ in  them  if  not  perfectly  dry  when  you  left  off 
“ labour  ; to  be  confined  iu  a cell  thi-ough  the  roof  of 
“ whidi  the  water,  poured  down  on  your  bed  while 
“ yon  slept  iu  at  night ; to  ignore  disease  until  fully 
“ developed  ; to  neglect  it  when  active  ; to  he  sent  to 
« the  cold,  bleak,  humid  climate  of  Dartmoor  in  con- 
“ sumption.”  There  is  a prisoner  now  iu  the  hospital, 
by  the  name  of  Brennan,  who,  I understand,  is  ti'eated 
for  phthisis.  He  was  sent  to  Dartmoor,  and  I under- 
stand has  been  sent  back  from  it.  He  has  been  sent 
back. 

3872.  {Dr.  Greeiihow.)  Is  he  a tieason-felonn 
prisoner  ? — No,  sir.  He  has  been  sent  back  since 
and  he  told  me  that  when  he  went  first  to  Dartmoor’ 
the  doctor  there  said  he  should  never  have  been  sent 
there.  “ To  be  taken  out  of  bed  tn  the  last  stage  of 
“ consumption  } to  he  discharged  to  the  prison  from 
“ the  hospital,  and  punished  with  penal  class  diet  in 
“ punishment  cell  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption, 
“ and  to  die  within  two  months  after  the  infliction  of 
“ such  punishment.” 

3873.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Who  was  that  ? — His  name 
was  Dunne.  I recollect  the  case  vay  well.  Ho  was 
a very  bad  case. 

3874.  Do  you  know  his  Christian  name  ?— I think 
the  name  was  Thorns.  . 

3875.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  Was  he  a freason-felony 


prisoner  ?— No,  sir.  The  man  who  was  punished 
with  him  was  also  consumptive,  but  b«  j.«  alive  still. 

3876.  (-1/r.  Brodrich.)  Dunne  is  dead  V— Dunne  is  ~ 
dead. 

3877.  {Dr.  Lynns.)  Do  you  know  when  be  died? 
— He  died  upwards  of  12  months  ago.  *•  To  lie  driven 
“ mad,  as  in  the  case  of  Martin  Stanley  Car»;v;”  I 
saw  him  here  mad,  I s.awhim  here  niud;  “ Mr.  ICjurn-, 
and  Colonel  Rieliard  O’Sullivan  Burke,”  three  poli- 
tical prisoners  ; “ to  be  driven  to  attempt  suicide,  as 
“ Mr.  Mileady,  political  prisoner  in  Portland,  was ; 

“ to  commit  suicide,  as  criminals  have  done  to  escape 
“ from  the  hardsitips  incidental  to  prison  life.”  These 
are  some  of  the  things  incidental  to  prison  life.  I 
presume,  my  lord,  that  you  will  take  evidence. 

3878.  We  are  ready,  as  I Lave  explained  to  yoi\  just 
now,  to  receive  such  evidence  a-s  you  may  wish  to  otter, 
either  on  points  affecting  your  own  treatment  or  on 
points  affecting  the  treatment  of  prisoners  generally, 
provided  that  treatment  is  such  to  which  the  treason- 
felony  [prisoners  migiit  have  been  or  might  be  subjected? 
— This  meets  that  case  I think.  {Reads.)  “ But  if  the 
“ Commissioners  are  empowered  to  inquire  into 
“ ti-eatment  which  evidences  pre  so  a disregard  of 
“ the  conditions  necessary  for  health,  or  calculated  to 
“ injure  permanently  tlie  health  of  the  treason-felony 
“ prisouei’s,  we  are  j'eady  to  lay  before  them  a state- 
“ ment  which  we  have  prepared,  and  which  contains 
“ an  account  of  the  treatment  we  have  received  in 
“ British  convict  prisons,  provided  such  conditions 
“ ai’e  gr.anted  to  us  by  the  Commissioners  ns  will 
“ secure  a truthful  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  the 
“ public,  and  justice  alike  to  our  jailers  and  om- 
“ selves.” 

3879.  Does  that  mean  that  you  arc  prepared  to 
submit  evidence  ou  any  of  tJiosc  points  ? — I am  pre- 
pared to  submit  evidence  of  what  I have  suffered 
myself  and  undergone  if  you  will  publish  the  state- 
ment with  your  report,  and  admit  the  reporters  of  the 
press. 

3880.  No ; we  Ciumot  admit  tJie  reporters  of  the 
press.  Any  statement  that  you  make  will  be  made 
here,  privately  in  a room  with  us,  and  not  in  the 
hearing  of  auy  official  of  the  prison.  It  will  be  sub- 
sequently publi-shed  with  any  evidence  that  may  be 
given  upon  it  ? — Will  you  publish  my  statement  tn 
extenso  ^ 

3881.  Do  you  mean  the  one  that  you  have  read  just 
now  ?_No. 

3882.  Certainly  ; if  your  statement  relates  to 
nothing  else  except  yonr  own  treatment  and  the  treat- 
ment to  which  you  might  be  subjected,  it  tvill  be  pub- 
lished j but  if  it  has  reference  to  political  matters  iu 
any  way,  that  part  of  it  will  not  be  published  ? — There 
is  nothing  political  in  it. 

3883.  I cannot  say  what  it  relates  to,  not  ha\’ing 
seen  it.  Would  you  like  to  have  it  read? — No,  I 
could  not  read  it,  unless  it  was  granted  to  me  that  it 
would  be  publislied  ; because  a^r  die  foiiner  Com- 
mission was  here,  they  gave  nothing  at  all  of  what  I 
sent  to  them,  and  tliey  did  not  allow'  my  evidence  in  this 
room.  I gave  my  statement  partly  to  them,  and  they 
did  not  allow  me  to  finish.  'They  took  up  their  hats 
and  did  not  give  me  time.  I put  myself  in  a position 
and  was  obliged  to  stand  on  one  leg,  and  my  leg 
became  sw’ollen  and  inflamed,  and  I could  hardly  sup- 
port myself  except  by  leaning  on  the  table.  I reported 
myself  sick  after  a short  time,  and  the  officer  came 
back,  and  told  me  that  the  doctor  had  left,  and  that 
the  governor  of  the  prison  would  not  allow  me  to  go 
to  bed. 

8884.  Where  was  that  ? — This  happened  in  Pen- 
tonville ; and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I ask  for 
a ftdl  publication  of  my  statement. 

3885.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  Iiord  Devon  distinctly 
stated  that  if  your  statement  was  merely  a statement 
beai'ing  on  your  treatment  iu  prison,  it  would  be  pub- 
lished in  ftill,  and  that  the  only  parts  that  would  not 
be  published  would  be  political  opinions? — Oh,  Ihave 
nothing  iu  it  about  political  opinions. 

3836.  All  that  you  may  experience  under  certain 
P 2 


Ef,  DiUoii. 
June  3870. 
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B.  Dillott.  cirr.umstanees,  provided  it  be  pai-t  of  the  treatment  of 

prisoners  generally,  you  would  be  allowed  to  state  ? — 

29  June  18?0.  As  far  ns  I am  capable  of  judging,  I have  framed  this 

jitatemeut  with  that  view.  Ibave  put  nothing  in  the 

statement  that  ought  not  to  go  into  an  nccnrate  and 
just  view  of  the  treatment  th.at  I have  received. 

3887.  {Chairman.)  That  is  a statement  which  j-ou 
wish  to  lay  before  the  Commissionei’s  and  on  which 
you  wish  to  examine  witnesses  ? — Yes,  this  statement 
is.  But  why  do  yon  i-efiisc  to  admit  the  press.  Jlay 
I .Tsh  that  ? 

3888.  I am  not  prepared  to  argue  with  you.  Wc 
liave  simply  decided  not  to  do  so? — Well,  if  the 
GovernmeJit  are  afraid  of  publicity,  we  are  not. 

3889.  Wo  cannot  go  into  that  ? — We  court  the  moat 
rigid  investigation. 

3890.  The  question  we  have  to  consider  is  the 
treatment  of  tho  prisoners  ? — They  have  already 
branded  some  of  our  fellow-prisouera.  A dear  friend 
of  mine,  tliey  wanted  to  make  O’Donovan  Rossa  appear 
a liar. 

3891.  We  are  ready  to  hear  everything  that  bears  on 
your  treatment  and  the  treatment  of  the  other 
prisoners,  but  we  cannot  go  into  extraneous  topics  ? — 
You  won’t  admit  the  press  then,  in  that  case  ; but 
yon  will  publish  the  statements  in  full.  I furnished 
certain  questions  tliraugh  tho  deputy  governor  of  this 
jjrison.  The  very  first  day  that  X got  the  notice  I 
furnished,  within  10  minutes  after  I got  this  notice,  I 
furnished  them  with  a requisition  for  copies  of 
meraoviaU  and  extracts  from  the  prison  books.  I 
understand  that  you  have  those  documents  before  you 
already,  because  Captain  Harris  told  me  that  you  bail 
them  before  you,  and  would  give  me  no  answer. 

3892.  What  do  you  wish  to  be  provided  with  ? — 
One  of  them  is  a copy  of  a memorial  I sent  to  the 
Sec.j-ctary  of  State. 

3893.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Wh.at  was  the  date  ?— Last 
September. 

3894.  {Chairman.)  Sent  by  you? — By  me,  sir. 
The  other  was  a suppressed  letter  written  immediately 
after  that. 

3895.  A suppressed  letter,  to  whom  ? — To  my 
mother. 

3896.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Both  about  the  s.ame  date  ? 
— ^Tes,  sir;  written  after. 

3897.  That  you  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  that  letter  is,  you  consider,  matei-ial  ? — Jt  is, 
sir.  It  is  material.  What  is  very  material  to  me 
is,  I am  now  nearly  five  years  in  prison,  and  my 
health  is  not  good,  and  ray  memory  as  to  events 
is  not  so  accur.ate  as  I would  wish.  I would  not 
wish  to  pledge  myself  to  exact  dates  of  things, 
unless  I iiad  them  in  writing.  They  enu  refer  at  any 
time  to  their  hooks,  and  we  have  no  hooks  or  memo- 
randa of  any  kintl.  We  would  be  punished  if  they 
were  found  on  us.  I have  merely  asked  them  for 
copies  of  the  dates  of  my  applications  for  medical 
relief  to  the  medical  officers  ; copies  of  tho  dotes  ou 
which  I implied. 

3898.  With  the  results,  I suppose  ? — No,  I beg 
your  pardon,  sir.  On  some  of  thcae  occasions  they 
treated  me  in  tho  prison  ; they  did  not  take  mo  into 
the  hospital.  I want  to  know  the  number  of  times 
that  they  treated  me  at  the  prison,  the  number  of  days. 
That  is  most  essential  to  me.  I find  that  it  has 
become  so.  It  was  in  the  winter  of  1866  and  1867. 
Then  I want  to  know  the  dates  of  my  admission  into 
hospital  and  discharge  therefrom,  and  what  I was 
admitted  for.  I want  also  a copy  of  the  report  of 
Messrs.  Knox  and  Pollock,  ns  I was  before  them,  and 
I understand  that  they  refer  to  me  in  it.  I also 
applied  for  the  assistimee  of  Mr.  Butt.  The  deputy 
governor  came  in  one  day  and  asked  me,  did  I require 
assistance.  I stopped  for  awhile.  I thought  first  it 
was  to  copy  out  or  assist  me  in  composition.  I said, 
“ No,”  first ; but  on  Consideration  I asked  him  did  it 
mean  legal  advice  and  assistance,  and  he  said  it 
possibly  might  mean  that.  Then  I said  that  I should 
like  to  have  the  advice  .and  assistance  of  Mr.  Butt.  I 
have  wintten  a letter  to  that  effect. 


3899.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  You  have  written  a letter?-* 
Yes ; I presume  you  have  got  it. 

3900.  To  whom  was  it  writteu  ? — llirough  Captrin 
Harris.  It  w.ns  intended  for  you.  I only  look  on 
him  ns  the  medium  of  tiwismittiug  ray  wishes  to  you. 

8901.  {Mr.  Dc  Vere.)  Did  you  intend  by  that  to 
express  your  wish  to  be  allowed  to  employ  Mr.  Butt 
and  fee  Mr.  Butt  yourself,  or  did  you  mean  that  he 
should  be  employed  and  retained  for  yott  by  the  Com- 
inissioii  ? — T meant  the  latter. 

.3902.  {Chairmai).)  That  I am  boimcl  to  tell  you  we 

cannot  do.  We  have  decided  to  give  the  fullest 
facility  for  any  friend  of  the  prisoner’s  or  legal  adviser 
to  coiiio  and  assist  him  in  malting  his  statement,  hut 
we  shiill  not  admit  Mr.  Butt  to  he  present  here 
representing  the  prisoner  or  assisting  him  before  us  ? 
— In  that  case,  then,  I presume  you  have  allowed  my 
letter  lo  Mr.  Butt  to  go  forward  to  him. 

3903.  We  have  never  seen,  the  letter  ? — The  autho- 
rities ai-e  pl.aying  fast  and  loose  with  us. 

8904.  That  letter  has  been  seat  on  to  Mr.  Butt. 
When  did  it  go  to  Captaiu  Harris  ? — On  Sunday  he 
came  in  and  told  us  this,  and  on  Monday  morning  I 
gave  him  the  letter. 

3905.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Did  you  give  |_him  a letter 
of  your  own  sep.arately,  or  ono  fl-om  yourself  aud  your 
fellow-prkouei-s  ? — Sepai-ately. 

3906.  {Dr.  Tnjons.)  To  whom  was  that  letter 
addressed  ? — To  Isaac  Butt,  Esq. 

3907.  You  gave  that  letter  to  Captain  Hairis  on 
Monday  ? — On  Monday  morning.  I told  Mr.  Butt  in 
it,  seeing  that  the  time  was  pressing,  and  the  letter 
would  not  reach  him  until  Tuesday,  to  telegi'aph  to 
the  prison  to  let  me  know  if  I could  have  his  services, 
and  to  write  more  fully  by  letter.  I have  seen  no 
telegram  and  no  letter. 

3908.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  The  tenor  of  your  letter  im- 
plied, I suppose,  that  he  was  to  be  retained  on  the 
part  of  the  G-overnment  ? — No;  I presumed  that  the 
Commissioners  had  already  put  themselves  in  com- 
muriicatloii  witli  him.  1 gave  him  a copy  of  a 
letter,  which  explained  it  so. 

3909.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  Did  you  ask  him  to  come  to 
you  fbi'  the  purpose  of  your  consulting  him,  or  that  he 
should  .appear  ou  your  behalf  ? — I said  to  consult  him 
aud  advise  in  the  preparation  of  my  statement,  for 
that  was  the  question  put  to  us  by  Captain  Harris. 

3910.  (Dr,  Lyons.)  Have  you  n copy  of  your 
letter  to  Mr.  Butt  ? — I tan  get  it  from  another  ; but 
1 have  been  so  unwell  that  I could  not  keep  a copy  of 
it.  I had  another  one  slightly  different,  but  it  was 
substantially  the  same  as  that  pat  in  by  Mr.  Mnlcaliy. 

3911.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  With  respect  to  those  docu- 
ments aud  copies  of  reports  that  you  have  asked  fm-, 
ilid  you  ask  for  them  for  the  pui'pose  of  refreshing 
your  memory  as  to  tho  subject  of  complaints  that  you 

may  have  to  bring  before  the  Commission  ? Partly  as 

to  that,  aud  p-irtly  as  to  specifying  the  order  in  which 
I have  put  them  down. 

3912.  {Chairman.)  To  assist  you  ? — To  assist  me 
in  franiing  oil  these.  For  instance,  I am  not  certain 
whether  in  the  winter  of  1866  and  1867  a certain 
thing  took  place  in  summer  or  winter.  I want  to  know 
if  it  took  place  in  winter  ; but  of  the  fact  itself  I am 
as  positive  as  I could  be  of  anything.  I had  no  idea 
at  the  time  that  this  Commission  would  ever  turn  np. 

3913.  Then  have  you  anything  further  to  state  to 
us  now,  or  would  you  wish  to  postpone  any  statement 
that  you  may  make  to  us,  until  you  have  received 
such  oi  those  documents  as  wa  may  get  for  you 
Cei’cainly  I should  postpone  the  statement.  I cannot 
hand  you  in  this  statement  now  until  I get  them.  I 
wish  to  read  another  that  I was  just  dotting  down. 
“ Will  we  be  allowed  to  examine  the  prison  officers  ? ” 

3914.  If  you  make  a statement  against  a pi'ison 
officer,  that  statement  will  be  placed  before  that  prison 
officer,  and  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of  giving  an 
answer.  We  cannot  assent  to  your  examining  the 
prison  officer's.  Any  question  that  yon  would  suggest 
would  be  put  by  us  to  the  prison  officers,  but  we  can- 
not admit  an  examiuation  by  the  prisoners  them- 
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selves?— Will  the  Commisaiouers  guai-antee  if  our 
statements  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  autliorities  or 
prison  otflcials,  or  abstracts  of  them,  in  order  that  they 
mi"ht  reply  to  them,  that  we  will  also  be  furnished  with 
copies  of  their  stntomeuts  in  reply,  verbal  or  written; 
and  will  wc  be  allowed  to  rolmt  such  charges  as  tlie 
prison  authorities  may  strive  to  controvert  or  deny  ? 

3915.  We  eauiiot  give  you  .auy  promise  on  that 
l>oint.  You  must  trust  to  us  to  cany  it  out  in  the 
tiiireat  way  with  regard  to  both  parties  ? — Wo  court 
the  fullest  puhiieity  ; the  moat  rigid  investigation;  but 
I am  afraid  if  you  knew  the  prison  officials  as  well  as 
we  do,  you  would  find  that  the  way  you  are  proceeding 
is  not  exactly  the  best  way  to  go  about  it.  You  do 
not  kuow  anything  about  prisou  life,  or  what  the 
officers  are  c.apable  of  doing. 

.3916.  {Dr.  Joyous.)  Do  you  know  the  privilege 
that  you  have  of  getting  advice  from  any  legal  friend, 
or  assistance  from  auy  other  friends  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  your  statement? — They  are  to  come  here  at 
their  own  expense,  I understand. 

•3917.  We  have  no  authority  to  pay  their  expenses. 
Auy  one  coming  here  on  your  part,  cither  as  legal 
adviser  or  friend,  can  have  full  .access  to  see  you  ? — 
The  only  condition  you  grant  is  that  our  statements 
will  be  published  in  full  with  the  report.  That  is  the 
only  condition  you  gi'ant. 

3918.  {Chairman.)  So  fai-  as  they  bear  on  your 
case.  Perhaps  I have  already  read  to  you,  or  you 
may  have  aheady  seen  the  conditions  which  define  the 
facilities  which  will  he  afforded  to  the  prisoners 
“ The  prisoners  will  have  full  opportunity  for  making 
“ an  oral  statement  to  the  Commissioners  as  regards 
“ their  treatment ; such  statement  to  bo  made  in  a 
“ pri^•ate  room  in  the  absence  of  any  prison  officer,  and 
“ after  a distinct  intimation  from  the  Commissioners, 
“ to  which  they  'will  give  full  effect,  that  no  statement 
“ so  made  will  in  auy  -^vay  effect  the  prisoner’s 
“ future  position  and  treatment?” — How  eon  you 
guarantee  that  ? because  I find  lliat  the  few  state- 
ments I did  make  before  Pollock  and  Knox  affected 
my  treatment. 

The  'witne: 


3919.  That  is  a point  that  you  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  proving,  “They  will  fm-ther  have  full 
“ opportunity  for  making  wi-itteu  statements,  and  for 
**  ijfferiug  such  oval  explanations  as  they  may  desire. 
“ Writing  materials  will  be  provided  for  them,  and 
“ thi-ee  days  intermission  for  labour  allowed  if 
“ -wished.  The  Commissioners  will  be  prepared  to 
“ receive  any  statement  in  writing  from  any  friend 
“ of  the  prisoner  or  auy  person  acting  on  his  behalf, 
“ and  to  take  the  oral  evidence  of  any  -witness,  in. 
“ eluding,  if  desired,  any  released  prisoner,  which  may 
“ appear  relevant  to  the  general  treatment  of  treason- 
“ felony  convicts.  The  lilommissioners  have  reoom- 
“ meuded  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  access  to 
“ any  inisoner  at  a reasonable  hour  and  for  a reasou- 
“ able  time,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in  the 
“ preparation  of  their  statements  should  he  allowed 
“ to  friends  of  such  prisoner,  under  such  regulations 
“ and  conditions  as  the  Government  may  think 
“ uecess.'uy.  Application  in  such  case  should  be 
“ made  to  the  Home  Office.  The  evidence  will  bo 
“ taken  down  by  a short-hand  ^Titer.  The  report 
“ and  evidence  will  be  made  public  ” ? — The  report 
and  statements  ? 

3920.  Your  statement  will  be  taken  as  evidence,  you 
know,  as  coming  under  the  head  of  evidence  ? — Will 
we  be  allo-wed  to  communicate  with  our  friends  ? 

3921.  Yes  j if  you  wish  to  communicate  with  your 
friends  with  the  view  of  securing  such  assistance  as 
we  have  told  you,  proper  facilities  can  he  afforded  to 
you  in  that  helialf.  In  all  probability  if  yon  name  a 
friend  that  you  wish  to  write  to  the  privilege  will  be 
given  to  you  ? — On  looking  over  the  statement  again, 
I see  Mr.  O’Keeffe,  and  Mr.  Kickham,  and  Mr. 
Bany,  three  released  prisoners,  I will  see  whether 
it  is  necessary  that  I should  communicate  with  them. 

3922.  Then,  on  the  whole,  you  wish  your  examina- 
tion  to  be  postponed  ? — Yes,  if  they  were  present  I 
could  go  on  -with  it.  Will  we  get  a copy  of  that  state- 
ment that  you  have  uow  ready  for  us  ? 

392.3.  Yon  shall  have  it. 
withdrew. 


S.  jOiUon, 
29  June  ISTO 


Captain  Harris  recalled.  Capi.  Sarru, 

3924.  {Chairman.')  The  prisoners  who  have  been  are  iu  your  hands  ? — As  far  as  I am  aware  they  are. 

before  us  h.ave  each  severally  made  application  for  There  are  some  that  I know  are  not  here.  Some  I 

certain  copies  of  documents  and  papers  which  we  will  know  are  iu  Pai'limnent  Street,  and  -would  have  to  be 
go  througli  seriatim,  so  as  to  ascertain  from  you  how  got  from  there. 

far  they  can  be  obtained.  They  apply  for  them  think-  3927.  The  same  principle  might  be  applied  to  them ; 
iij"  tliem  material  Ibr  the  preparation  of  statements  to  lay  the  suppressed  letters  before  the  Commission, 

that  they  have  to  make.  In  the  fii-st  jdace,  Thomas  and  give  copies  of  the  extracts  to  the  prisoner  ? — I 

Boni'ke  applied  for  n statement  made  on  Augiist  shall  apply  for  them  imme(ii.ately. 

10th  1869,  or  theveabout,<s  to  the  Seeretaiy  of  State,  3928.  {Chairman.)  Then  he  wants  copies  of  all  the 
and  for  a copy  of  another  made  to  the  directors  about  reports  in  the  prison  books  against  him  ? — That  was 

the  10th  Novetnher  1868,  and  for  a third  document  placed  on  the  table  at  tlie  last  visit  of  the  Conmiis- 

to  the  directors  on  the  21.st  April  1869.  Denis  Mill-  sitm.  A copy  sliall  he  funiished  to  the  prisoner, 
eahy  apjiliod  for  severiil  documents.  Ho  applied  first  3929.  A copy  of  each  of  the  entries  as  recorded 
for  a statement  forwarded  by  him  to  the  dh'ectors  in  iu  the  prison  books? — We  can  get  that  from'  the 

October  1867,  and  the  reply  thereto  ; secondly  a books. 

memori.-il  forwarded  to  the  Seeretai-y  of  State  about  3930.  Copy  of  his  caption  sheet  ? — That  is  a private 
July  or  August  1869,  with  the  reply,  and  a copy  of  docnmeiit,  which  it  would  not  be  advisable  the  pri- 
the  medical  certificate  which  accompanied  the  memo-  sonev  should  see. 

rial  from  Dr.  Cainiihell  j a statement  to  the  directors  3931.  Dillon  asked  for  a copy  of  his  memorial  to 
made  in  January  or  Febimary  1870,  and  the  reply,  if  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  September  1869  ; he  asked 
any  ; the  medical  notes  of  Dr.  Gover  as  regards  his  for  a copy  of  a suppressed  letter  to  his  mothei’  about 
case,  where  are  they  ? — ^In  Millbank,  my  lord.  the  same  d.ate ; he  a.sked  for  copies  of  applications, 

3925.  The  by  the  medical  officer  of  Portland  with  the  dates,  made  to  the  medical  officers  by  Mm 
prison  ns  regards  bis  case  ; the  same  from  Dartmoor  with  the  results.  Wlici’e  would  that  bo  had  ? — ^The 
in  1867,  and  a second  report  in  May  1867.  Mulcahy  medical  officer’s  " Complaining  Sick  Book”  would  show 
also  asked  for  copies  of  tlie  medical  i*eports,  and  copies  any  applications  made  for  casual  treatment. 

of  his  suppressed  letters.  I told  him  that  he  should  3932.  {Mr.  BrodrieJt.)  A return  of  the  numbci-  of 
have  copies  of  those  parts  of  those  letters  which  ap-  times  when  he  was  treated  by  the  medical  officer 
peared  to  he  mateiual  in  any  way  about  his  treatment,  without  being  sent  to  hospital,  as  well  as  of  his 
hut  that  if  they  contained  anything  which  bore  on  admissions  to  the  hospital. 

politics,  6i-  expressions  which  seemed  improper,  he  3933.  {Chairman.)  Do  yon  see  auy  difficulty  in 
should  not  have  those  copied.  You  can  pinduce  the  meeting  those  requests  ? — ^No,  I do  not.  It  is  merely 
letters  to  us,  and  at  the  same  time  give  copies  of  those  a question  of  time. 

parts  which  bear  on  his  cose  ? — ^Yes.  3934.  Will  you  put  them  into  hands  immediately  ? 

3926.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  All  the  suppressed  letters  — will,  my  lord. 

■ P 3 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFOUE  THE  COMMISSION 


Capt.  Harris. 
:20  June  1670. 


3935.  Have  any  telegi'ams  or  letters  been  received 
from  Mr.  Butt  or  any  of  the  friends  of  the  prisoner 
to-dny  ? — ^None  ; no  documents  of  any  sort  except  a 
letter  ft'om  Mrs.  Luby,  which  I mentioned  before. 

3936.  (Z>r.  Lyom.)  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
put  in  a certificate  afier  you  have  examined  the  books 
carefully,  respecting  Richard  Burke,  from  the  date  of 
his  admission  into  this  prison  to  the  date  of  bis  trans- 
mission to  Millbank,  and  also  from  his  an-ival  again  in 
this  prison,  the  1st  of  May  1870  to  the  jiresent  time, 
day  by  day,  certifying  that  you  have  examinetl  the 
hooks,  and  that  lie  was  present  here  every  day  during 
that  period. 


3937.  Will  you  also  ascertain  who  had  him  in  cus- 
tody on  the  day  of  his  going  from  this  prison  to  Mill- 
hank  ? — I know  who  that  was ; Mr.  Movrish  had  him 
the  whole  time. 

3938.  Who  took  him  to  Millbank  ? — I took  him 
myself  to  Millbank. 

3939.  You  had  him  in  charge  from  this  to  Millbank  ? 
— I had. 

39-fO.  Put  that  in  the  certificate  also.  Do  you 
know  who  bi-oiiglit  him  from  Millbauk  hei'e  ? — The 


deputy  governor  had  him  in  cbiu’ge. 
The  witness  retired. 


The  Commission  adjourned  at  half-past  6 p.m. 


Woking,  Tliursday,  30tli  June  1870. 

The  Commission  resumed  at  half-past  11  o’clock  a.ra. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Riuht  Hon.  tbe  EARL  OF  DEVON  in  the  Chair. 
The  Hon.  CtEoege  E.  Brodrtck.  [ Dr.  Lyons. 

S.  E.  De  Verb,  Es(J.  | Dr.  Greenhow. 

W.  Si'ENCER  Oj.liv.int,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Capt.  Harris. 
30  June  1870. 


C-aptain  H.uiri3  recalled. 


3941.  {Chairman.')  Have  you  any  communication. 
Captain  Harris,  to  make  to  the  Commission  ? — Yes, 
iny  lord  ; since  the  sitting  of  the  Commission  yesterday, 
Thomas  Burke  has  aeut  in  a corrected  list  of  the 
documents  which  he  wishes  to  obtain. 

3942.  Is  there  any  addition  in  tlnat  to  tlio  list  of 
the  documents  he  formerly  specified  ? — There  is.  He 
has  added  one,  a statement  to  the  directors,  on  the 
21st  of  April  1868. 

3943.  Then  will  you  put  that  on  the  list  ? — I will. 

3944.  Will  you  be  able  to  take  to-day  the  necessaiy 
steps  for  procui'ing  the  docunieuts  that  have  been 
asked  for  ? — I shall  apply  for  them  to-day. 

3945.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  suppressed 
letters  being  gi\-en  ? — 'iThe  only  objection  1 see  is, 
that  the  prisoners,  being  in  association,  might  combiue 
to  present  the  same  view  of  any  one  point  they  might 
wish  to  carry. 

3946.  You  apprehend  that  A B would  tell  C D 
that  he  wrote  so-nnd-so  ? — They  would  quote  passages 
which  had  been  disallowed,  and  they  would  repixiduce 
them  iu  their  statements.  That  is  the  only  objection 
tliat  sti'ikes  me.  With  regard  to  those  suppressed 
letters,  wlien  they  ai-e  produced,  ai-e  they  to  be  pro- 
duced to  the  Commission,  or  handed  to  the  prisoners 
in  the  first  instance  ? 

3947.  The  Commission  is  of  opinion  that  we  see  no 
objection  to  their  being  handed  back  to  the  prisoners. 
Of  course  they  cannot  be  sent  out  to  others  without 
passing  under  your  notice  ? — Would  you  allow  me  to 
add  that  Roaiitree  has  also  sent  in  a list  of  the 
documents  that  he  requmes. 

3948.  Will  you  state  to  the  Commission  what 
those  documents  are  A statement  to  the  board  of 
directors ; number  and  dates  of  the  lettei's  written  in 
Portland  and  Woking  prisons  ; the  suppressed  letters 
written  iu  other  prisons,  and  why  suppressed  ; caption 
sheet ; copies  of  reports  of  punishments  in  Portland 
and  Wokhig  j medical  notes  of  the  doctors  in  Pentoh- 
vilie,  Portland,  and  Woking  prisons  ; dates  of  admis- 
sion to  and  discharge  from  the  iufirniai-y  in  this  prison, 
hy  whom  admitted,  and  by  whom  dischaigcd. 

3949.  No  objection  to  give  those  ? — Except  tlie 
caption  sheet,  my  lord.  Dr.  Campbell  wishes  to  ask 
a question  of  the  Commission  with  regai-d  to  the 
medical  history  that  he  was  to  furnish.  Medical  case 
sheets  iu  this  prison  were  asked  for  by  Mdcahy,  os 
applied  to  himself.  Dr.  Campbell  wishes  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Commission  on  that  point. 

3950.  Toil  will  take  cai'e  that  as  each  paper  comes 


to  hand  that  may  be  asked  for  by  any  particular 
prisoner,  it  is  brought  under  our  view.  The  hulk  of 
them  is  in  hand  ? — Yes  ; of  course  the  whole  of  these 
I have  referred  to-day  to  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Directors  for  bis  sanction  in  the  fii-st  place,  that 
being  tbe  usual  course ; but  I do  not  imagine  that 
there  will  be  any  objection. 

3951.  Have  you  written  that  letter  yet? — No,  I 
have  not. 

3952.  Perhaps  you  would  say  that  the  Commission 
wishes  to  express  their  opinion  that  it  is  most 
important  that  the  permission  should  be  granted  ? — 
I will  do  so. 

3953.  And  at  as  early  a period  as  possible,  inas- 
much as  they  propose  to  hold  their  adjourned  meeting 
here  on  Wednesday  next  ? — Yes. 

3954.  There  was  another  point  which  was  raised 
by  some  of  the  prisouei-s  yestei-day,  which  w.as  this  : 
after  we  had  read  to  them  a statement  that  the  friends 
of  the  prisonei’s  would  be  allowed  to  assist  them,  they 
raised  the  question,  how  would  they  he  allowed  to 
communicate  with  those  friends  ? The  rules  of  the 
iiriaoa  state  certain  intervals,  iu  which  letters  are  to 
be  written.  What  we  should  like  would  be,  that  if  a 
letter  is  written  bona  fide  for  the  purpose  of  asking  a 
friend  to  assist  them,  and  is  in  accordance  with  the 
notice  we  have  given,  that  the  rules  of  the  prison 
should  be  so  far  relaxed  as  that  they  may  be  enabled 
to  write  now  for  that  purpose  ? — There,  will  bo  no 
difficulty  in  that,  my  lord,  but  subject  to  inspection. 
They  asked  me  tliis  morniug  whether  tliey  would  be 
allowed  to  communicate  freely  witli  their  flieuda, 
under  cover.  That  I said  I could  not  allow. 

3955.  That  is  without  its  being  seen  by  you?— 
Without  its  being  seen  by  me. 

3956.  I should  say  you  will  feel  justified  in  allow- 
ing a letter  to  pass  if  it  is  to  our  purpose,  even  though 
the  onlinoiy  rules  of  the  prison  would  not  allow  it  ? 
—Oh, 'yes,  if  this  course  is  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

3957.  {Mr.  De  Vere.')  If  you  find  that  there  ai'e 
other  matters  put  in  wmcb  would  make  it  improper 
that  the  letter  should  be  transmitted,  I tliink  you 
should  infoiTO  the  prisonei-  of  that,  and  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  writing  a letter  confining  it  steicfcly  to 
the  purpose  ?— .Just  so  ; and  in  the  event  of  any  per- 
sons preseming  themselves  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Commission,  and  requesting  an  interview  with  any  of 
the  prisoners,  I wish  to  know,  my  lord,  whether  it  is 
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desiied  that  I should  give  pei-mission  to  the  friends  of  ayoS.  ( Chairman.)  I think  1 am  justified  ia  saying 
prisoners  to  have  private  intcrvieivs  ivith  the  pri-  that  the  Commission  ni-e  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable 
sonei-s  after  the  statements  are  given  in  and  before  it  should  extend  np  to  the  whole  period  of  their  final 
their  final  examination.  examination  ? — .Just  so,  my  lord. 

The  witness  witbilrew. 


Dr.  CA3n»BEi.L  recalled. 


3959.  ( Chairman.)  Do  you  wisli,  Dr.  Gampbcil,  t(. 
ask  a question  of  the  Commission  ? — ^Yes,  my  lord. 
Denis  Mulcahy  applied  to  have  his  medical  case  sheets 
in  this  prison.  Do  you  wish  me  to  supply  him  with 
all  my  private  notes  for  the  last  three  years  and  a half. 
They  are  all  here,  and  just  iu  a rough  state.  I made 
no  alteration  in  them.  But  there  are  remarks  here 
and  thei'e  which  the  Commissioners,  I think,  would 
hardly  desire  to  publish. 

3960.  (il/r.  Brodrick.)  Are  those  remarks  part  and 
parcel  of  the  c^c  sheets  ? — These  are  remarks  I made 
day  by  day. 

3961.  Do  you  considei'  them  part  and  parcel  of  the 
case  sheets  ? — {No  answer.) 

3962.  What  is  a “ case  sheet,”  actually.  Please  to 
explain  that  ? — This  a history  of  the  case,  my  loi'd. 
I do  not  know  whether  you  wished  the  medical 
liistoiy  of  the  man,  giving  the  diflTerent  times  ad- 
mitted into  hospital  and  discluirged  from  it,  or  tu  have 
all  these  I'emarks  copied  out  for  his  information  in 
addition. 

3963.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  What  does  he  ask  for  ? — 
Medical  case  sheets  in  this  prison. 

3964.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Bryan  Dillon  asks  for  “ ex- 
tincts  from  the  medical  officer’s  note  ” ? — To  furnish 
Mulcahy  or  any  other  man  with  all  my  priv.are  notes, 
I thought  was  not  perhaps  the  intention  of  the 
Commission. 

3965.  {Mr,  De  Vere.)  Are  those  priv-ats  memo- 
randa or  are  they  official  documents  ? — Oh,  these  ai-o 
private  for  my  own  guidance.  Just  a record  of  the 
different  cases  I treat  in  the  liospital. 

3966.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  Then  they  are  not  offi- 
cial documents  ? — If  the  directors  called  for  a history 
of  this  man’s  case,  I should  compile  it  from  those 
notes. 

3967.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Ton  do  not  consider  those 
notes  in  their  rough  fona  to  be  accessible  to  the  govei*- 
nor  or  dii-ector  ? — I have  never  been  asked  for  them. 

3968.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Whose  properly  are  they? — 
My  property,  as  medical  officer. 

3969.  K you  left  this  institution  to-morrowj  what 
would  become  of  them  ? — Then  my  successor  would 
have  these  to  refer  to. 

3970.  You  would  not  have  them  to  take  away  ? — 
No. 

3971.  'They  ai’e  public  propeity  ?' — Yes. 

3972.  What  objection  have  you  to  allow  him  to  see 
them? — He  is  a medicid  man.  I consider  it  imusuai 
to  give  the  patient  notes  of  his  case. 

3973.  "Wliat  difficulty  or  unpleasantness  do  you 
expect  from  that?  So  fai-  as  the  note  you  have  read 
is  concerned,  I cannot  see  that  it  shows  anything 


.against  you.  Ou  the  contimy,  I think  it  is  creditable 
to  you,  and  exhibits  care  and  attention  ? — (Awjariijoer.) 

3974.  {Chairman.)  Would  it  create  any  personal 
irritation,  or  personal  bad  feeling  ? — I think  it  would. 
He  has  shown  a bad  feeling,  not  to  me  personally; 
but  when  he  sent  sUitements  to  the  directors  in  peti- 
tions, he  has  alluded  to  me  sometimes  not  in  a very 
complimentary  way,  although  I am  not  aware  of 
having  given  him  cause.  He  has  shoum  bad  feeling 
in  that  rvny. 

3975.  What  he  ought  to  have  and  what  we  want, 
is  just  that  which  would  show  the  admissions  and 
dischai’ges,  and  the  medical  treatment  to  which  be 
was  sutyeeted,  omitting  any  incidental  remarks  tlrat 
yon  may  have  made  bearing  on  his  manner,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort.  These  I should  say  should  not  be 
given  ? — Very  well,  my  lord. 

3976.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  These  are  public  documents. 
They  are  documents  such  a.s  would  be  produced  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  if  called  for.  They  ai’e  not 
the  personal  property  of  Dr.  Campbell  ? 

3977.  {Chairman.)  Ai'e  there  auy  particulars  given 
in  those  case  sheets  other  than  in  the  case  of  au 
ordinary  hospital  would  appear  ou  the  recoi'd  put  at 
the  head  of  the  bed  ? — These  are  not  put  at  the  head 
of  a bed,  my  lord  j these  are  kept  in  a portfolio. 

3978.  Are  the  particiilai-s  that  are  stated  thei’e 
diflerent  from  i lio.se  -stated  iu  a medical  history  ? — Just 
the  usual  notes  I make  in  cases. 

3979.  {Dr.  Greciihow.)  If  the  prisoner  w'ns  sent 
from  this  to  another  prison,  would  those  notes  go  with 
him  us  his  medical  history  ? — No. 

3980.  Do  yon  know  whether  it  is  usual  for  other 
medical  officei’s  to  keep  such  notes  as  these  ? — It  is 
usual  in  the  service. 

3981.  We  have  got  the  metlical  history  of  all  the 
cases  that  we  have  examined,  and  we  have  got  no 
such  notes  as  these,  and  we  have  been  told  that  there 
are  no  such  notes  kept  ? — They  are,  to  a great  extent, 
private  notes.  This  being  an  invalid  iirison,  I am 
more  particular. 

The  witness  withdrew,  and  after  the  Commission 
had  deliberated,  was  recalled. 

3982.  {Chairman.)  The  Commission  has  given 
oai-eful  consideration  to  your  question.  Dr.  Campbell, 
and  I am  instructed  to  convey  to  you  that  this  is  their 
view  : our  wish  is  that  you  should  supply  to  Mulcahy 
a statement,  showing  in  full  the  dates  of  his  admission 
into  and  discharge  ft’om  hospital,  with  a detailed 
account  of  the  medical  treatment  which  he  has  received, 
whether  in  hospital  or  out  of  it.  On  complying  with 
the  terms  of  this  resolution,  you  rvill  be  considered  to 
have  complied  rvith  the  requisition  for  case  sheets  ? — 
Thank  you,  my  lord. 


The  witness  withdx’ew. 


Captain  Harris  recalled. 


3983.  {Chairman^  Captain  Harris,  have  you  seen 
the  treason-felony  convict,  Murphy  ? — I have,  my 
lord. 

3984.  Will  you  state  what  Murphy  said  to  yon  ?-^ 
He  refused  at  first  to  attend  the  Commission,  as  he 
has  done  frequently  before. 

3985.  What  did  you  say  to  him? — ^Tlie  exact 
words  ? 


3986.  TeSj  if  you  please  ; if  you  can  give  them  ? — 
I hardly  remember  the  exact  words. 

3987.  Did  you  say  that  we  were  .sitting  ? — Yes;  I 

said,  “ The  Commissioners  are  .now  sitting,  Murphy  ; 
do  you  wish  to  appear  before  them  ? ” He  refused  at 
first,  as  he  has  done  frequently  before,  but  I urged 
him  to  come  if  he  tliought  it  uecessary  to  say  anything. 
He  said,  “ I have  nothing  to  say,  but  I will  go  if  you 
like,”  or  something  to  that  effect.  I have  sent  ,fbr 
him  and  he  will  be  here  immediately.  i'-'". 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Cap!.  Harrif. 
30  June  1870, 


Dr.  Campbdl. 


Capt.  Harru, 
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120  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  T.VKEN  BEFORE  TEE  COMMISSION 


John  Moupay,  ini 

3988-  {Chairman.')  The  geiitlemeo  that  you  see 
sitting  here  are  a CoiDmissiou  appointed  by  the 
G-overnment  to  iuquiro  into  any  complaints  that  may 
be  made  by  yourself  or  by  other  prisoners  of  the  same 
class,  as  regards  their  treatment  in  this  or  any  other 
English  prison  in  •which  they  hare  been  confined.  It 
consists  of  Mr.  De  Vcrc,  Dr.  Lyons,  Dr.  Greenhow, 
Mr.  Brodriek  and  myself,  Lord  Devon.  Now  you  can 
make  any  statement  that  you  like  to  ns.  It  will  be 
taken  down  by  a short-haiul  'wiiter,  and  any  evidence 
that  you  may  give  -iviil  hereafter  be  made  public? — 
Tes,  sir. 

3989.  We  are  appointed  by  the  Government,  but  of 
course  ive  are  quite  independent  of  the  Government  ? 
— Tes,  sir. 

3990.  And  nothing  that  you  may  say  here  •ivil!  in 
any  way  bo  brought  up  against  yon  on  any  future 
occasion,  or  will  in  luiy  ivay  prejudice  your  position 
in  any  respect  ? — I -will  say  nothing,  sir,  hut  -what 
has  happened. 

3991.  We  are  prepared  to  hear  what  you  wish  to 
say  ? — The  deputy  governor  this  time,  sir,  sent  me 
some  paper,  and  I said,  I’ll  m-ite  nothing  this  time  j 
the  reason  is  this  : there  •were  t'wo  Commissioners  here 
before,  Jlessrs.  Pollock  and  Knox  ; this  is  the  very 
room  they  sent  for  me  ; so  iviien  I came  in,  ’twould 
take  me  an  hour  the  least,  I could  say,  to  state  my 
grievance.  I didn’t  see  the  gentlemen  sit  down  to 
take  a note  of  anything.  One  of  them  stood  •with  his 
back  up  here  against  the  fireplace  5 another  stood 
here,  and  I -waited  here.  He  asked  me,  when  I com- 
menced to  state  how  I was  ti’eated,  he  intemipted  me 
and  he  asked  me  what  my  name  ivas.  I told  him. 
Then  I commenced  again,  then  he  stopped  me  again, 
and  asked  mo  my  age.  I told  him.  I commenced 
again.  He  stopped  me  and  asked  me  “What’s  your 
trade  or  calling”?  I told  him.  “That’ll  do,’’  he 
says.  ’Twas  all  done  in  five  minutes.  Never  took  a 
note  of  anything.  So  I reported  the  doctor  here, 
Mr.  Campbell  here,  when  I was  sent  to  hospital  and 
hi-ought  back  worse  j so,  " Tbat’ll  do,”  says  he,  and  I 
was  sent  away;  so  that  w.as  the  reason  I wouldn’t 
have  any  part  to  do  with  tliis  Commission.  I said 
’twas  possible  I’d  be  treated  the  same  way.  The 
gentlenmu  said  there  was  “ no  grounds.”  He  didn’t 
give  me  justice. 

3992.  This  is  a new  Commission  and  -we  wish  to 
know  have  yon  anything  to  say  to  us  ? — Well,  sir,  the 
strict  and  severe  treatment  in  Moimtjoy  and  Penton- 
ville  is  hard  to  suffer. 

3993.  Tou  had  better  tell  ns  in  detail  what  you 
complain  of,  with  the  dates  ? — I forgot,  sir.  Jry 
recollection,  and  my  sight,  and  my  memory  are  very 
much  impaired.  I have  been  in  prison  now  five  years 
and  seven  mouths,  since  the  13th  November  1864. 

3994.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Tell  us  as  nearly  as  you  can 

remember  the  dates  that  you  complain  of? 

Woll,^  sir,  in  Mountjoy,  I rvas  ti'cated  worse  there 
than  in  auy  of  the  remainder,  and  likewise  in  Pen- 
touville,  so  far  as  tliis  ; 1 had  at  night  to  strip,  and  to 
put  out  all  the  clothes,  and  take  them  in  in  the  morn- 
iug.  They  wouldn’t  do  this  here  and  in  other  prisons. 
Every  12  or  15  minutes  they’d  come  and  slap  the  door, 
and  put  a lantern  over  my  face,  so  that  I could  get  no 
sleep.  They  didn’t  do  this  at  other  prisons.  I told 
the  priest,  Mr.  Cody,  I could  got  no  sleep.  They  didn’t 
use  some  that  way  when  I come  there  fii-st,  when  I 
was  convicted  in  klullingar,  in  the  county  of  West- 
meath. Up  to  tliQ  time  the  arrests  were  made  in 
Dublin  in  September,  from  that  out  they  persecuted 
me  m every  -way  they  could,  hut  previously  tliey 
didn  1 5 they  treated  me  the  same  as  in  other  pvi.sons. 

3995.  {Mr.  Brodrich.)  When  did  the  change  take 
place  in  your  treatment?_Iu  September  1865,  sir. 

I come  there  the  Latter  part  of  July,  to  Mounijoy. 
Well,  I -was  treated  as  any  ordinary  prisoner ; I was 
allowed  my  class,  and  they  persecuted  me  there,  and 
put  me  on  bread  and  water  on  account  of  religion, 
for  I told  them  I didn’t  believe  in  any  of  them,  for 


soner,  exaniiued. 

they  didn’t  prncti-se  as  they  preacli.  And  they  put 
me  oil  bread  and  water  until  the  doctor,  Dr.  Mac- 
doniiell,  took  me  olF  of  if. 

3996.  {Dr.  Lycnis.)  What  was  done  to  you  on 
account  of  religion  ? — The  governor,  I forget  his 
his  name  now,  the  governor  of  Mountjoy,  in  Dublin 
iu  1865,  he  asked  me  what  religion  I was. 

3997.  {Chairman.)  I think  it  is  right  that  I should 
tell  you  we  have  no  power  to  inquire  into  anythin" 
that  you  say  took  place  at  Mountjoy.  "We  have  fuU 
power  to  inquire  into  any  English  prisons  ? — Oh,  you 
hare  nothing  to  do  with  Mouutjoy. 

3998.  No  ? — Well,  in  Pentonvillc,  sii-,  the  officer 
used  to  come  there  sonic  time  in  December  1865,  the 
latter  part  of  December  1865,  sonie-n'hei-e  about  Christ- 
mas ; I forget  the  exact  date,  air  j two  or  three  days 
before  Cliiistmas  day,  I think,  it  wa.s.  "Well,  sir,  the 
following  week,  during  January  and  December  it  was 
veiy  cold  weather  with  snow  on  the  ground,  they  used 
make  me  strip  in  the  cell,  nnketl  as  I was  born. 
Sometimes  two  or  three  of  them  w’ould  come  and  laugh 
and  sneer  at  me,  and  I asked  them  for  pity’s  sake  to 
allow  me  to  keep  on  my  shirt  itself;  no,  I had  to  take 
all  off,  and  they  kept  me  standing  there,  aud  hurt  my 
feelings  as  far  as  ever  they  could. 

3999.  Who  -were  tlie  persons  that  did  that  ? — don’t 
know  their  names  now,  sir,  the  officers, 

4000.  How  many  of  them  ? — Sometimes  tveo  of 
them,  sometimes  three  of  them.  I don’t  know  what 
their  names  were. 

4001.  But  yon  say  that  two  or  tlu-ee  of  the  officers 
were  present  at  the  time  you  were  stripped,  and  that 
they  jeered  and  laughed  at  yon  ? — Yes,  sir  ; they 
ordered  mo  to  strip.  I first  thought  when  the  priest 
came  to  me  and  went  out,  I thought  I was  treated  this 
■way  because  he  might  convey  something  to  nio  ; and 
I said  to  myself,  I’d  sooner  not  have  him  come  at  all, 
if  tliat  ivas  to  be  the  way  of  it ; but  I found  out  .aftcr- 
■wanls  they  used  to  do  it  repeatedly  every  week  -when 
he  wouldn’t  come  at  all.  They  used  not  to  do  tliis 
to  the  other  prisonere  at  all. 

4002.  Do  I understand  that  they  took  off  all  your 
clothes  ?— Yes,  sir;  naked,  naked,  nothing  on  inc  ; 
my  clothes  all  thrown  off,  my  jacket,  drawers,  trousers, 
sliirt. 

4003.  At  what  time  of  the  day  or  night  ivas  it  ?~ 
In  the  daytime,  sir  ; iu  January  aud  December. 

4004.  in  what  time  of  the  day  ? — As  well  as  T can 
recollect,  somewhere  about  midday. 

4005.  {Mr.  Brodrich.)  Did  that  happen  to  you 
more  than  once  ? — Oh  yes,  sir,  repeatedly.  I thought 
first  ’twas  on  account  of  the  priest  coming  to  me, 
and  I said  to  myself,  I’d  rather  go  wnthout  any  priest, 
but  after  that  ’twas  done  repeatedly  when  tlie  priest 
didn’t  come  at  all. 

4006.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  How  often? — I can’t  say  how 
often  ; ’twas  done  repeatedly  in  January  and  De- 
cember. 

4007.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Was  it  done  once  a -week,  or 
fortnight,  or  month  ?— Some  weeks  once  a week,  sir, 
and  some  weeks  twice  a -week,  as  well  as  I can 
recollect.  I can’t  exactly  recollect ; I didn’t  know  it 
was  done  to  the  others. 

4008.  {Chairman.)  Can  you  tell  us  if  the  same 
coiu-se  was  taken  with  the  other  convicts  ?— Not  with 
the  criminals,  sir,  for  I asked  some  of  the  ordinary 
prisoners  that  came  here  from  Peiiton-ville,  There  were 
caipenters  aud  bricklayers  come  from  there,  and  we 
were  working  together,  and  I asked  them,  -were  they 
treated  so,  and  they  said  they  never  were.  I didn’t 
know  tliat  the  other  political  prisoners  were  until  I 
see  them  after.  I was  working  with  them  in  the  ue-w 
prison  here. 

4009.  You  believe  from  -what  was  told  you  by 
those  prisoners  who  were  working  at  the  new  prison 
here,  not  being  treason- felony  prisoners  ? — Yes,  sir 
ordinai-y  prisoners. 

4010-11.  That  they  were  not  subjected  to  the  same 
treatment  ? — ^No,  sir  they  wei-e  not.  I often  heard 
some  of  them  say,  they  sympathised  with  us,  when 
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they  see  us  comiug  in,  oncl  sec  ns  open  the  braces  and 
oreryflung.  and  they  -wonldirt  do  it  to  them  at  all. 
Then  at  night  I’d  have  to  put  out  evei7thiug  but  the 
bed,  clothes,  towels,  spoon,  wooden  plates,  aiid  salt 
cup,  and  eveiything  in  the  cell,  to  be  put  out  on  a 
table. 

4012.  Had  you,  when  you  were  first  told  to  put  out 
your  clothes  at  night,  made  any  attempt  at  escape,  or 
broken  the  prison  regulations  in  any  w’ay  ? — No,  I 
never  broke  the  prison  regulations,  sir  ; I never  was 
reported  since  I have  been  in  prison  but  once,  and  that 
was  by  a political  prisoner  that  is  here  for  the  same  as 
myself,  a man  that  I helped  in  his  poverty  outside, 
and  he  insulted  me  here,  and  I said  you  wouldn’t  tell 
me  that  outside  or  I’d  soon  stop  you  ; so  he  reported 
me  to  the  governor,  and  got  me  three  da5's  bread  and 
water,  and  100  marks.  That  was  the  only  time  I ever 
broke  the  prison  rules.  I never  w’as  punished  but  that 
once,  and  never  reported  by  luiyone  but  him,  and  be  n 
political  prisoner,  the  same  as  myself. 

4013.  Have  you  anything  further  to  state  ? Is 
there  anything  in  youi-  treatment  at  Pentoiiville,  or 
anywhere  else,  that  you  wish  to  mention  to  the  Com- 
mission ? — There  are  a good  many  tilings  th.at  I forget 
altogether  j ’tis  many  years  since.  There’s  oue  thing, 
gentlemen,  I’d  like  to  acquaint  ye  with,  if  ye  could  do 
anything  for  me  iu  that  way.  Five  years  and  five 
months  for  a couvict  is  the  time  to  serve  out  of  the 
seven  years.  There’s  one  yeai’  aud  seven  months 
remission  out  of  the  seven  yeara  allowed.  Now,  sir, 
Tm  over  live  years  and  seven  mouths  iu  pidson.  I’m 
in  prison  since  the  13th  November  1864.  Well,  sir,  I 
was  tried  iu  March  1863,  the  7th  March  1865,  in  Mul- 
lingar ; these  soldiei-s  swore  against  me  ; and  some, 
they  were  proved  pei-jurors,  and  the  jury  disagreed. 

4014.  I am  sony  to  stop  you,  but  I do  not  think 
we  can  go  into  anything  tliat  happened  at  your  trial 
or  conviction.  What  we  have  to  inqume  into,  is  your 
troatmeut  in  prison  ? — I thought  perhaps  I might  lie 
allowed  that  four  months,  sir ; that  I might  be  allowed 
from  the  first  assizes,  as  I was  tried  at  the  second 
assizes. 

4013.  (jl/r.  Brodrick.')  IVhat  we  want  to  ascertain 
is,  whetliei'  your  term  of  mxprisonnient  has  been  pro- 
longed unwarrantably. — Well,  I tliink  the  other 
prisoners  have  been  allowed  the  same,  from  tlie  time 
of  the  assizes  they  wei'e  tried  ; they  •were  alloived 
from  that  time  and  I have  not;  I have  been  put  back 
from  this  assizes  to  another  assizes,  four  months 
longer,  sir. 

4016.  You  were  tided  twice, ns  I understand  you  to 
say  ? — I was  tided  at  two  assizes,  sir. 

4017.  (^Dr.  Lyons.)  What  "was  the  date  of  your 
first  being  put  into  prison? — The  13th  November 

1864,  sir. 

4018.  {Mr.  Brodrielt.)  How  many  mouths  before 
being  tried  were  you  in  prison  ? — I was  tried  the  7ih 
March  1865  following,  air  ; then  the  jiny  disogi’eed, 
aud  I was  put  back  and  tried  again  the  1 7tli  July 

1865.  ^ 

4019.  (^Ir.  Do  Vere.)  What  you  want,  as  I uuder- 
stand  is,  that  your  period  of  imprisonment  should  date 
from  the  time  of  your  fir.st  trial  ? — ^Yes,  sir.  I’m  in 
prison  since  the  13th  November  1864,  and  my  first 
tri.ll  was  the  7th  March  1865,  aud  the  second  trial 
ivas  the  17th  July  1865  j then  I was  convicted  and 
sentenced,  by  the  same  men  that  were  agamst  mo, 
soldiers  ; although  there  was  perjuiy  proved  against 
them,  still  they  were  the  same. 

4020.  {Chairman.)  I will  ask  you  a few  questions 
on  one  or  two  points  of  detail.  Hava  you  ever  been 
in  the  hospital  here  ? — In  this  place  ; yes,  sir,  I have. 

4021.  Have  you  auything  to  complain  of  as  regards 
the  medical  treatment  that  you  have  received  ? — WJien 
I first  came  here  I was  very  lame  aud  I asked  the 
doctor  for  a stick,  and  he  refused  me. 

4022.  He  refused  to  jiliow  you  a stick  } — Yes,  sir. 
I was  very  lame  -when  I came  here  from  Pentouville. 
There  "was  some  kind  of  a composition  floor,  and  I 
■was  very  lame.  I asked  the  doctor  for  a stick  ami  he 
refused  me.  Then  another  time,  I was  taken  very 
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bad_;  my  face  wa.s  all  sweUed,  aud  Dr,  Wilson  took  J.  Murphy. 

mo  i„lo  I,oap,l.il  on  tlic  «ick  li,t.  Dr.  Canipl.ell  ivnsn’t  

here  that  day ; so  he  gave  me  some  medieiiic  that 
operated  very  freely  on  mo,  and  I tves  in  fact  vorv  

■ad!  v-omeno.« day,  very Tvealci  so  I toreet tvhothcr 

Iwas  the  ne.vt  day  aflei-  that  or  the  s'coond  dev 
Tuesday,  Dr.  Campbell  saw  me  and  sent  me  down! 

I said  1 felt  worse  after  ilie  operation  of  the  raedicine 
being  so  powerful.  _ I was  a great  deal  weaker  goiu"' 
doivu,  but  the  swelling  was  gone  from  my  face  ; so  I 
come  down  aud  told  the  doctor  “ I’m  not  well.”  He 
said,  “ Go  down  so  I went  down. 

4023.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  What  do  you  mean  by  goin" 
down  ’—Left  the  liospital,  sir.  Then  after  that  the 
cheese  was  vei-y  bad,  and  I couldn't  eat  it ; so  one 
.Sunday  I brought  the  cheese  back.  This  was  previous 
to  the  other  two  Commissioners  comiug  hci'c.  I 
returned  the  cliee.se,  and  said  I couldn’t  oat  it ; so 
’twas  kept,  and  I reported  this,  sir,  to  the  other  two 
Commissioners.  That  was  all  the  reports  they  gave 
me  Iho  chance  of  nialdiig,  when  Dr.  Campbell  brought 
in  the  cheese  then,  aud  he  said,  “ You  are  the  man 
“ that  found  fault  with  this  cheese  ? ” “ Yes,”  said  I. 

I returned  cheese  several  times  since  that,  so  I had  to 
take  hi-ead  and  water  for  niy  dinner  on  Sunday.  They 
gave  iiotliing  in  exchange. 

4024.  {Chairman.)  The  cheese  was  produced  before 
those  two  gentlemen  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4025.  Didtheynottasteit?— Yes, sir,  they  did;  they 

asked  me  to  toste  it,  but  I couldn’t  taste  it.  What’s 
meat  for  oue  is  poisou  to  another,  sir. 

4026.  Have  you  complaiued  with  regard  to  other 
food  ?— Oh,  yes,  sir  ; the  shiu-of-heef  soup  I never  eat, 
northepnddiiig,sir.  I usedto  do  it  when  I first  come, 
but  it  made  me  sick  move  than  anytliiug  j I bad  to 
knock  oft  ; I thought  it  better  to  sufier  hunger  than 
to  eat  it  and  he  sick,  and  so  I used  to  return  it.  Lately 
they  allow  the  hospital  dinner  iu  place  of  it  on 
Tuesdays,  Thuisdays,  and  Fi-idays ; they  changed  all 
that. 


4027.  What  have  you  for  hospital  dinner? On 

Tuesday,  sir,  I don’t  know  what  tlie  complemeut  is, 
or  the  quantity  either ; I don’t  know  what  weight  it  is, 
hut  I think  ’tis  five  or  six  ounces ; but  on  Tuesday  I 
know,  for  dinner,  insteadof  theshin-of-beef  soup  they 
give  us  now  beef  and  greens,  aud  the  same  oii  Friday, 
sir ; and  on  Thursday,  mutton  and  a little  soup. 

4028.  Have  you  ever  had  your  food  weighed  at 
yoiu'  request? — No,  sir.  I came  down  once  here  to 
this  kitchen  ; my  dinner  ivas  all  hone  ; that  was  the 
only  time  I ever  asked  to  have  it  weighed.  I came 
down  to  return  it.  When  I took  it  in  they  kept 
pawing  it,  aud  fr'om  what  I seen  I rather  make  no 
report  over  again. 

4029.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Why? — From  the  way  they 
were  pawing  it,  sir.  In  fact,  what  they  sravc  me  in 
place  of  it  was  worse  than  what  I brought'back. 

4030.  What  did  they  give  you  in  place  of  it  ? 

Some  cold  scraps  that  were  left  there  that  I couldn’t 
eat. 


4031.  {Chairynan.)  'Whcii  was  that? — I couldn’t 
say  exactly,  sir,  hut  about  two  years  .“iiicc  it  liappeiicd. 
I never  came  there  any  more,  nor  I wouldn’t ; I’d 
rather  go  without  it. 

4032.  {Dr.  Grecnhoic.)  Have  you  sulficic-ut  foiid? 
—Well,  sometimes,  sir,  I could  use  more,  especially  in 
winter  time.  In  the  cold  weather  I could  cut  more 
if  I had  it. 

4033.  {Chairman.)  How  are  you  employed? At 

the  pump,  sir,  now,  but  when  I was  first  here  1 was 
20  months  picking  oakum  at  one  eud  of  a shed ; then 
I was  working  at  cai-peutry  in  this  new  prison,  .and 
hero  in  the  yai'd.  But  tliis  last  10  or  U months  I 
have  been  at  the  pumps  out  in  the  yard,  sir. 

4034.  Hove  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  mode  m 
■which  you  have  heeu  treated  in  any  other  respect?— 
There  was  one  officer  here,  hlr.  Roberts;  he  ia  sent 
to  Chatham  since.  I reported  him  four  times  enc- 
ceasively  to  this  governor  here,  and  still  he  continned 
the  same. 

Q 
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4035.  {Mr.  Brodnck.)  ATas  lie  a warder  ? — Yes, 
sii-,  assistant  warder.  He  was  sent  to  Chatham  since. 

4036.  {Chairman^  He  is  now  at  Ch-atham ? — Yes, 
sir. 

4037.  Wliat  have  you  to  complain  of  respecting 
liim  ? — Ho  gave  me  a great  deal  of  annoyance,  and 
four  times  I reported  him.  Ho  used  to  come  and 
open  the  cell  at  night,  and  slaii  the  door,  and  wouldn’t 
let  me  sleep ; he  used  to  unlock  the  door  and  open 
the  door,  and  hold  the  lump,  and  wake  me  up,  so  timt 
I couldn’t  sleep,  and  I had  to  work  hard  the  next  day 
at  carpentry  work ; so  I reported  him  to  the  governor, 
and  T thought  the  governor  would  stop  it,  so  ho  said 
lie  would  sec  to  it. 

4038.  {Mr.  -De  Vere.)  Wlint  was  the  name  of  the 
governor  then  ? — Mr.  Branicy,  the  present  governor. 
Then  I said,  “’Twasuo  use  reporting  to  the  governor, 
rU  have  to  I'eport  to  the  director  so  it  was  stopped 
after  that. 

4039.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Did  you  report  to  the  director? 
— Ho,  sir,  I didn’t ; but  then  he  stopped  after  I said 
that. 

4040.  (Mr.  De  Fere.)  To  whom  did  you  say  it  ? — 
I said  it  to  some  of  the  wmrdei’s.  If  the  governor,  I 
supjKi.se,  iv/uited  to  stop  if,  he  would  stop  it  at  once. 
He  allowed  the  man  to  do  it  four  times,  i threatened 
to  tell  the  director,  ami  then  he  stopped  it  sir.  He 
would  open  the  cell  door  at  1 o’clock  at  aighi,  between 
! and  2,  and  wake  me  up,  and  tell  me  I should  keep 
my  head  up  from  under  the  clothes.  Now  there  was  a 
gas  lighting  over  the  door,  and  I used  to  keep  the 
clothes  up  to  throw  the  light  away  from  my  eyes. 
My  sight  is  very  weak  since,  I have  been  in  prison  so 
long.  He  used  to  say,  I had  my  head  under  the 
clothes,  but  I used  not,  and  ho  said  ho  came  to  see 
that  I was  in  the  cell.  If  he  was  to  leave  a suit  of 
clothes  tliere  for  me,  my  own  clothes,  and  the  door 
open  and  the  gates  open,  I wouldn’t  run,  hccanso  I 
never  done  anything  that  I am  afraid  or  .ashamed  of, 
I never  ran  nor  I never  will  run. 

4041.  What  prison  was  this  in  ? — In  this  prison,  in 
B waiaL 

4042.  How  long  ago[.^ — I can't  exivctly  say,  sir.  T sup- 
pose the  prison  books  will  tell.  But  I see  the  governor 
was  trifling  witli  him,  for  ceitaiuly  if  he  had  respect 
any  for  the  govenior’s  uuthoiity,  lie  wouldn’t  i-epeat  it 
the  second  time  ; and  if  the  governor  was  inclined  to 
prevent  it,  I should  think  that  once  ought  to  he  enough 
to  speak  of  it.  At  last  I said,  “ I won’t  report  any  more 
to  this  govenior,  I’il  report  to  the  director,”  and  then 
’twas  stopped. 

4043.  (C/iairman.)  Have  yo\i  ever  made  a report 
of  anything  to  the  director  ? — Yes,  sir,  I made  a report 
of  one  of  these  officers  that  was  here,  sir. 

4044.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  Not  Roberts  ? — No,  sir  ; I 
forget  his  name. 

• 4045.  (Chairnta}/..)  Have  you  any  complaint  to 
make  as  to  the  facilities  that  have  been  given  to  you 
to  see  the  priest  ? — No,  sit ; I have  nothing  at  to  all 
say  about  that. 

4046.  Is  there  any  other  statement  that  you  wish  to 
make  to  us  ? — ^In  fact,  I rather  feel  inclined  to  forget 
all  I suffered  than  to  remember  it. 

4047.  ( Dr.  Greenhow.)  You  were  speaking  about 
your  treatment  in  Mountjoy  prison.  Were  you  better 
treated  there  than  you  have  been  here  or  at  Pentou- 
ville  ? — Well,  sir,  I was  not. 

4048.  Were  you  worse  treated  at  Moun^oy  than  at 
Pentonville? — I felt  it  woi'se  in  the  beginning,  because 
the  opening  and  slapping  of  the  trap  door  of  the  cell 
every  night  left  me  no  sleep,  and  I had  the  very  same 
as  that  done  in  Pentonville,  but  they  didn’t  strip  me 
there,  except  twice.  They  stripped  me  twice  in 
IMoimtjoy  ; that  is  when  I first  came  there. 

4049.  Was  your  food  as  good  in  Mountjoy  as  in 
Pentonville  ? — ’Twas  different  altogether  ; ’twas  n’t 
the  same  kind  at  all.  I preferred  the  food  in  Pentou- 
ville  to  the  food  in  Moun^oy.  The  food  in  Mountjoy 
was  what  they  called  “pon-idge,”  oatmeal  boiled 
thick,  in  the  morning  for  breakfast  with  milk  ; and  a 
pound  of  bread,  and  a pint  of  milk  for  dinner  ; and  I 


forget  how  much  bread,  and  a half  jiiiit  of  milk  for 
supper  ; with  the  exception  of  Thursday  and  Sunday, 
they  give  beef  on  Thursday  and  Sunday  inMoun^oy, 
that  was  all. 

4050.  Did  yon  consider  being  sent  from  Mountjoy  to 
Pentonville  a hardship  ? — Well,  yes  sir,  because  Iwas 
told  that  if  I had  remained  in  Ireland,  all  the  prisoners 
that  remained  in  Ireland  the  hast  18  months  they’re 
allowed  to  wear  their  own  clothes,  aud  a great 
many  privileges  j they’re  not  in  close  confine- 
jnent  as  I am  here.  They  are  sent  to  Spike 
Island  after  eight  months  iu  Mountjoy.  Then 
meehauics  are  sent  to  a place  in  Dublin,  from 
Smifhfield  ; and  labourers  to  a place  called  Lusk  ; and 
1 am.  told  a man  can  walk  and  go  wherever  he  liked 
on  Sunday  ; he  has  to  be  iu  to  his  regular  meals,  and 
at  night,  the  .same  as  soldiers,  but  he  is  allowed  to 
wear  his  own  clothes  aud  to  walk  about,  aud  not  be  in 
close  confinement  as  I amhere.  That  is  a great  privi- 
ledge  to  he  deprived  of. 

4051.  I asked  you  whether  yon  found  it  a great 
haj'dship  when  it  occurred,  to  be  brought  from 
Mountjoy  to  Pentonville  ? — Well,  certainly  I did,  sir. 

4052.  Why  so  ? — 'Well,  I’d  rather  stop  in  Ireland, 
sir. 

4053.  (Mr.  Broelrick.)  Why  would  you  rather  stop 
in  L'eland  ? — ’Twouid  be  a great  privilege  to  me  the 
la.st  18  months  to  walk  about  where  I liked ; hut  if  I 
attempted  to  leave  or  to  go  away,  and  I was  arrested, 
and  put  in  close  confineujent,  of  course  tliat  would  be 
only  right,  sir. 

4064.  When  you  reported  Eoherts  to  Governor 
Bramley,  what  happened  ? Did  ho  hear  your  com- 
plaint ? — Yes,  he  Iieai-d  my  complaint  sirj  hut  he 
repeated  it  the  very  next  night. 

4055.  Did  the  governor  call  Roberts  before  him  ? — 
Not  when  I was  there  sir,  he  didn’t. 

4056.  Did  the  governor  tell  you  that  he  would  stop 
it  ? — He  told  me  the  last  time,  the  fourth  time,  that  he 
would  come  there  eveiy  night  at  8 o’clock  and  to  have 
me  answer. 

4057.  The  governor  said  tlmt  ? — Yea,  su-.  That 
was  in  winter  time.  After  8 o’clock,  he  said,  that 
he  shouldn’t  annoy  me  any  more.  Wliy  didn’t  he  stop 
it  at  once,  the  first  time  ? 

4058.  Did  he  promise  you  the  fir.sl  time  that  ho 
would  -Stop  it  ? — He  said  he  would  see  to  it,  sir.  I 
can’t  exactly  I’ecoUect  the  words,  but  ’twas  something 
to  that  eSect.  I know  I had  to  report  him  four  times, 
and  that  the  last  time  I threatened  to  report  him  to 
the  director. 

4059.  Is  that  the  only  occasion  on  which  you  had 
to  make  a complaint  of  an  officer  to  the  governor  ? — 
Have  you  ever  had  to  complain  of  any  other  officer  in 
this  prison?  You  mentioned  Roberts  and  an  officer 
whose  name  you  could  not  remember  ? — ^No,  sir.  I 
never  reported  an  officer  to  the  governor  after  that. 
I said,  if  I had  any  reports  to  make  I would  report  to 
the  director. 

4060.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  moke  to  us  of 
ill-usage  received  from  any  of  the  officers  of  this  prison  ? 
— Weil,  he  used  to  make  me  do  extra  things ; cleaning 
up,  and  severer  than  other  prisoners.  Now  he  used 
to  make  me  clean  the  watercans,  and  that  I was  not 
entitled  to  do. 

4061.  Is  that  Roberts  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4062.  You  mean  other  watercans  besides  your 
own? — Yes,  sir  ; one  was  left  up  there.  I had  the 
same  as  every  one  else  to  scrub  out  the  sinks  and 
waterclosets,  aud  clean  them  out. 

4063.  (Dr.  Greenhov}.)  Do  the  prisoners  do  that 
sort  of  work  in  turn  ?— Yes,  sir  ; hut  now  there’s  one 
to  do  it  altogether  ; one  does  it  altogether  every  morn- 
ing and  night. 

4064.  But  when  you  had  to  do  it  you  merely  took 
your  turn  with  others  ? — ^Yes,  sir ; wi^  others. 

4065.  (Mr.  Brodnck.)  Have  you  aver  petitioned 
the  Home  Secretary  ? — No,  sfr ; I never  petitioned, 
nor  never  wrote,  nor  never  asked  since  I have  been  in 
prison.  I never  wrote  a letter,  nor  took  a pen  in  n»y 
hand  these  live  years  and  six  months. 
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4066.  Have  you  uot  mitteu  to  your  friends  ? — No, 

4067.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Nor  hoard  from  them  ? — I 
have  Imd  three  letters  hero  since,  but  I never 
answered  or  wi-ote  since  I have  been  iu  piison. 

4068.  {Mr,  Brodrick.)  Have  you  anything  to  com- 
plain of  about  letters? — No,  sir;  I was  eutitied  to 
write,  but  didn’t.  The  first  year  I was  entitled  to 
write  two,  and  the  second  year,  three,  and  siuce  the 
the  time  of  the  first  class,  four,  but  I never  •wrote. 

4069.  Have  you  ever  received  visits  Irom  your 
friends  ? — No,  sir.  Nor  never  asked  for  visits.  I 
never  asked  for  any  privilege.  The  only  thing  I ever 
a^ed  for  was,  my  o^vn  spectacles.  The  spectacles 
that  I had  when  I first  come  here  used  to  make  my 
eyes  sore,  and  I found  my  sight  getting  very  had,  so 
1 asked  the  governor  to  have  my  outi  spectacles,  and 
he  let  me  have  them,  and  took  them  away  again. 
There  was  seme  man  here  that  had  spectacles,  and  it 
seems  he  sold  them,  so  on  that  account  he  took  miue 
•away,  Jind  wouldn’t  give  them  to  me  until  I applied  to 
tlie  director,  and  he  gave  them. 

4070.  ( C/i«zV»ia«.)  Those  ai-e  your  own  that  you 
have  now  ? — ^Yes,  sh’,  but  the  governor  wouldn’t  let 
me  have  them  without  applying  to  the  dhector  for 

them. 

4071.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Was  that  the  only  occasion 
on  which  you  saw  a director  ? — Either  tmee  or  thi'ee 
times,  sir.  I can’t  exactly  say. 

4072.  Can  you  remember  applying  to  the  director 
on  any  other  matter  ? — I recollect  putting  down  my 
name  to  see  him  for  something,  but  I was  scut  for  by 
the  chief,  and  he  asked  what  1 wanted  to  see  the 
director  for.  I told  him,  and  he  says  “ You  can’t  see 
him.” 

4073.  {Dr,  Lyons.)  Who  is  the  chief? — He  is  gone 
away  from  this  since.  His  name  is  Williams. 

4074.  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  the  chief  ? — The  chief 
warder,  sir. 

4075.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Do  I understand  you  to  say 
that  the  chief  warder  refused  to  take  your  name 
when  you  wanted  to  put  it  down  w see  tbe  director  ? 
— Yes,  sir;  he  said  I couldn’t  see  the  dhector  for 
that.  I put  it  down  after  to  see  tlie director  forsome- 
thing  else,  and  there  was  the  princij>al  here,  the  name 
of  Mr.  Simons  ; he  is  sent  siuce  to  some  place  in 
Loudon.  He  came  and  asked  me  auother  time  what 
I wanted  to  see  the  director  for.  I told  him,  and  he 
says,  “ You  can’t  see  the  director  for  that.”  “ Weil, 

then, ”  s.ays  I,  “ 1 never  will  tell  my  bushiess  to  auy 
one  auy  more.” 

4076.  {Chairman.)  What  was  tbe  purpose  that  you 
wanted  to  see  the  director  for? — I can’t  tell  that  now, 
sir. 

4077.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Did  you  see  the  govenior  ou 
that  occasion  ? — ^No,  sir.  I never  reported  after  that 
to  the  governor.  In  fact,  ’tis  against  my  principles 
to  report  tiny  one.  I rather  put  up  aud  suffer  in  the 
cells  then  report.  I consider  it  mean  to  report,  but 
'tis  worse  to  deserve  to  be  reported.  I put  down 
again,  sir,  to  see  the  director,  and  this  present  chief 
warder  asked  me  what  I wanted  to  see  hiBU  lor,  and  I 
wouldn’t  tell  him.  He  asked  me  why,  and  I said  I 
wanted  to  see  him  before  three  or  four  times,  and 
when  I told  my  business,  I w'ouUrut  be  allowed;  and 
so  I would’nt  tell  my  business  to  anybody  but  the 
dhector. 

4078.  Have  you  anything  to  complain  of  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  your  work  ? — No,  air.  I have 
nothing  to  say  against  the  work.  The  prison  work  at 
present  is  quite  easy. 

4079.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Y'ou  said  that  you  made  a 
report  to  the  director  against  another  officer? — ^Yes, 
sir,  I did,  another  officer. 

4080.  What  happened  when  you  n'tade  that  report? 
— There  “was  two  of  them : one  was  named  Wood, 
and  I forget  the  other  man’s  name ; he  is  here.  I 
would  know  him  if  I see  him. 

4081.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Is  Wood  here  still  ? — ^No,  sir  ; 
he  is  gone. 


in 

^^^’^\^‘'°di-ick.)  Do  you  know  whei-o  he  is 
now  ? — ^No,  SU-. 

4083.  (J/aDc  Vere.)  Did  you  state  your  c.ise  to  the  30 
director  ?~ies,  sir. 

40S4,  WUat  illJ  L6  say?_Hc  ««U1  lie 
to  ll. 

4085.  When  ivas  that  ? — It  was  some  time  after 
Clu'istmas,  the  time  this  chapel  here  was  nearly  built  • 
because  one  moniiug  I was  at  the  chapel,  and  me  and 
Dr.  Mulcahy  were  sitting  on  a buck  seat,  and  this 
officer  was  sitting  on  the  eud  of  a stool ; the  stotd  is 
about  8 or  10  feet  long.  Wo  Dr.  Mulcahy  and  me 
tvei'e  sitting  near  the  middle,  and  this  officer  was 
sitting  at  the  cud,  1 was  bleeding  fi-om  the  nose, 
sir,  and  it  wtis  hi  the  winter  lime,  after  Christmas] 

I felt  the  blood  running  down,  and  I took  my  handker- 
chief and  put  it  up.  1 have  the  murk  of  it  here  in 
this  jacket  since;  so  I took  out  my  handkerchief  to 
stop  the  blood,  and  I made  a noise  this  way  {prisoner 
makes  a guttural  sound.).  The  officer  comes  over  to 
me,  .and  sci-vice  going  on,  and  he  says,  “Don’t  he 
“ making  that  noise  with  your  mouth,  or  I’ll  soon 
“ stop  you,”  he  says.  I looked  at  the  man,  and,  says 
I,  “ What  do  you  mean  ?”  “ I’d  soon  let  you  know,” 
says  he,  “ if  you  don’t  stop  that  noise  with  your 
mouth.”  Here  was  the  blood  ou  the  handkerchief  at 
the  same  time. 

4086.  {Chairman.)  Was  this  Wood  ? — ^No,  sir,  tliis 
was  not  Wood. 

4087.  {Dr.  LyonsJ)  Whut  ivas  hi.s  name  ? — He  is 
here  still,  sir  ; I don’t  know  hi-s  name. 

4088.  And  would  you  know  him  if  you  .saw  him  ? 

Y'es,  sir,  I would. 

_ 4089.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Did  you  report  that  to  the 
director  ? — 1 did,  sir. 

4090.  Did  the  dh-ector  lake  any  action  on  your 
complaint  ? — I haven’t  heard  about  it  since. 

4091.  Have  you  ever  hail  any  aimoyauce  from  that 
officer  siuce  ? — No,  sir.  I never  had  no  anuoyaueb 
from  him  since.  I showed  the  blood  after  to  the 
director. 

4092.  Did  you  complain  to  any  pei’son  of  your 
haviug  to  clean  out  privies  and  watercana  ? — To  the 
director,  sh-  ? 

4093.  To  anybody  at  all;  any  officer? — I did  to 
Roberts,  sin  The  man  thi-catencd  to  “ run  me  in,” 
that  is  to  put  me  iu  the  cells,  if  I gave  him  any  more 
anuoyimcc.  If  yon  say  a word  they  call  it  abuse  and 
annoyance. 

4094.  Is  it  pai  t of  the  usual  duty  of  a prisoner  to 

clean  any  wateremrs  except  his  oivn  ? No,  sir ; I 

don’t  think  it  is. 

4095.  Did  you  see  any  case  in  which  other  prisouei's 
were  required  to  do  so  ? — Oh,  now  sir,  I recollect  ; 
the  excuse  he  gave  was  this,  my  left  arm  is  bad  ivith 
rheumatism  for  years.  I was  away  at  the  farthest  end 
of  the  prison  in  B wai-d,  up  two  pair  of  stairs.  I 
applied  to  be  excused  to  be  what  they  call  “ orderly,” 
that  is  canying  dinners  and  message  work  around, 
because  I couldn’t  lift  anything  weighty  by  one  arm, 
and  ’twas  the  lai-gest  uumhei’  of  dinners  of  any  wanl 
in  the  prison,  to  have  to  bring  it  frem  the  fai-thest  end 
of  the  prison.  ’Twas  veiy  severe  ou  me  with  one 
arm,  because  I couldn’t  change  it.  I applied  to  the 
governor  to  shift  me  to  some  place  convenient  to  the 
kitchen  here  in  one  of  these  lower  places  here  where 
I could  bring  it  easier,  and  he  v'ouldn’t  sir  ; so  I had 
to  do  the  best  I could,  and  I told  him  iu  the  end  I 
wasn’t  able  to  do  it,  any  longer ; so  then  he  excused 
me  fi’om  bringing  it,  and  because  I was  excused  fi-om 
that,  then  this  man  afterwards  -used  to  make  me  take 
these  large  cans  that  they  bring  the  water  in  to  serve 
all  the  doimitories  and  cells,  that  because  the  governor 
excused  me  ft-om  eanyiug  them,  sir  ; and  these  tins 
shades  that  is  over  the  gas  lights  he  used  to  bring 
them,  and  make  me  scrape  them  in  the  cell,  and  because 
I spoke  against  that,  sir,  he  locked  -me  in  the  cell  and 
deprived  me  of  all  exercise.  I undei-stand  I -wasn’t 
allowed  any  exercise  to  keep  me  in  to  clean  them- 

4096.  Did  you  refuse  to  cle^  them  ?“-Nb,  sir;  I 

Q 2 
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J.  Mxirpltg.  didn’t  ivfii.-:o  if.  IIo  bi-ouglift  them  tlicrc  for  me  and 
I had  do  it  tbo  best  way  I could. 

30  June  1870.  4097.  When  did  this  liappeii  ? — Well,  that  was  iu 

1866  or  1867j  I could  not  say,  sir,  which  of  the  two 
iu  1866  or  1867. 

4098.  Whose  duty  is  it  generally  to  clean  those 
water  cans.  Is  it  done  by  the  prisoners? — Well,  I 
don’t  know,  sir;  T expect  it  lia.s  been,  of  course,  but  I 
don’t  know  whether  there  is  nny  specially  picked  out 
for  it  or  not. 

4099.  Do  yon  see  .any  prisoner  doing  it  noAv  ?— 
No,  .sir  j I’m  in  .a  room.  I don’t  see  suiytliing.  I 
don’t  take  notice  of  much. 

4100.  How  long  is  it  since  you  were  stripped  naked? 
— The  last  time  I was  stripped  naked,  .sir,  was  iu 
Peutonvillo ; hut  here  I was  stripped  in  this  hath 
house  and  had  to  throw  olf  all  my  cloUies ; but  I 
hadn’t  to  stand  in  my  nakedness  us  I had  to  do  in 
Pcntonvillc.  They  would  allow  me  to  stand  iu  the 
batlr  and  throw  out  my  clothes,  and  I’d  have  to  stand 
naked  inside  and  then  they  would  put  the  clothes  iu 
again ; but  they  used  come  iu  repeatedly  to  come  and 
search  me,  hut  I didn’t  strip  off  naked.  I believe  Dr. 
Mulcahy  had  to  strip  off  uaked  here,  but  I didn’t. 

4101.  Hoav  often  have  you  l«en  stripped  iu  the 
hath  here  ? — I can’t  say,  sir. 

4102.  Were  you  seen  by  any  persons  on  these 
occn.siou8? — No,  sir  ; I shut  out  the  door  nud  .stand 
until  tliey  .search  the  things,  and  they  would  throw 
them  back  again.  But  in  Peutonville  they  would 
stand  in  the  cell  there  looking  at  mo,  sir. 

4103.  In  Woking,  when  you  were  stripped  naked, 
did  they  ever  search  your  person? — No,  not  in 
Woking,  sir  ; butt-hoy  did  in  I’entonville. 

4104.  How  often  were  you  stripped  at  Peutonviile? 
— Several  times  ; I couldn’t  say  how  often,  sir. 

4105.  In  what  sort  of  a room  did  it  take  place  ? — 
Iu  a cell,  something  the  some  ns  the  cells  up  in  B 
ward  in  this  prison  ; tisn’t  so  large,  I think,  as  B 
ward  cells  5 about  the  same  as  Mountjoy,  in  Dublin. 

4106.  On  the  occ-astons  of  your  being  stripped  in 
the  cell  in  Peatonville  prison,  wiio  Wiis  present  ? — 
Some  of  these  assistant  v'arders,  sir. 

4107.  How  many  of  them  ? — Sometimes  t^vo,  somc- 
finjc.s  three  ; never  less  than  two. 

4108.  Were  any  of  your  fellow  prisoners  present  ? 
— Oh  no  ; we  were  in  separate  cells  ; we  couldn’t  see 
each  other  exercising,  aud  on  the  Sunday  when  we 
were  b\-ought  to  the  chapel  we  would  have  to  sit  iu 
chequer  fashion,  one  here  and  one  there  on  different 
Rlools,  and  if  we  looked  at  one  another  they  would 
threaten  to  punish  us. 

4109.  On  the  occasion  of  your  being  stripped,  wluit 
was  done? — When  first  I came  to  Peutonviile  we 
wore  all  stripped  (here.  I had  to  stand  uaked,  as 
when  I came  to  the  world,  then  stand  on  one  leg,  then 
on  another,  timi  round,  look  at  us  behind,  ,sii',  and 
stoop  down  .and  look  ; ’ti.s  disgusting,  sir  j make  us 
open  our  moutlis,  feel  our  hair  and  our  ears.  ’Tis  dis- 
gusting, sir,  to  tell  how  wo  were  used.  I don’t  like 
to  speak  of  it ; feel  around  our  eai's  and  our  hair,  and 
open  our  mouth. 

4110.  How  long  used  this  examination  to  last  ? — I 
can’t  exactly  say,  not  very  long,  sir;  about  10 
minutes;  eight  or  10  minutes;  I couldn’t  say 
exactly. 

4111.  Botore  those  examinations,  when  you  were 
stripped,  had  they  ever  found  anything  secreted  on 
you? — No,  sir;  they  never  found  anything  with  moat 
all,  never.  I made  it  a rule  that  I wouldn’t  leave 
myself  in  any  one’s  power,  aud  wouldn’t  breal:  their 
rules.  If  I was  to  find  a thing  on  the  floor! -wouldn’t 
take  it  up. 

4112.  Con  you  state  the  names  of  any  officers  -who 
were  present  aud  laughed  at  you  when  you  were 
stripped  ?— No,  sir.  I don’t  know  any  of  their  names, 
and  there  are  several  officer  in  this  place  that  I don’t 
know  their  names  while  I am  here. 

4113.  Were  they  warders  -who  were  generally  in 
chai-ge  of  you  ? — One  of  them  was  in  charge  of  me. 
He  would  always  have  one  or  two  others  with  him.  In. 


fact,  the  man  in  charge  of  me,  I didn’t  kniDW  his  name. 
I didn’t  know  the  name  of  the  warder  that  used  to 
lock  me  up  ; I never  asked  and  never  spoke  to  any 
pei-son.  Nine  luontljs  aud  three  days  that  I was  in 
solitary  contiuemciit  I scarcely  spoke  to  anyone. 

4114.  Have  you  any  complaints  to  make  as  to  the 
aearclting  iu  iVoking.  Are  you  seai-ched  in  any 
mauuer  that  you  object  to? — Well,  in  the  end,  sir, I 
protested  against  it. 

4115.  Where  did  you  protest  against  it? — Here,  sir, 
ill  Woking.  I spoke  against  it  the  last  time  I was 
taken  with  the  criminals  when  we  were  working  at  tlie 
new  prison.  They  took  me  to  the  bath-house  and  I 
^vouldn’t  strip,  so  they  never  asked  me  since. 

4116.  Were  you  punished  for  refusing  to  strip? 

No,  sir. 

4117.  Can  you  tell  whelliur  the  other  prisonei-s,  not 
the  treason-felony  prisoners,  bill  the  ordiniu-y  prisoner.®, 
are  subjected  to  the  same  examiimtion,  or  whether 
they  are  eti-ipped  as  yon  describe  ? — In  this  bath- 
house in  Woking  they  are,  hut  not  iu  Peutonviile, 
they  ai-e  not,  nor  in  Mountjoy. 

41 18.  Mountjoy  is  out  of  the  question  ? — Yes,  sir, 
Mountjoy  is  out  of  the  question  ; not  in  Peutonviile, 
nor  they  never  had  to  put  their  clothes  out  at  night, 
nor  tliey  weren’t  scai'ciied  going  out  to  exercise  as  we 
were,  nor  tlicy  Imdii’t  to  unbutton  themselves.  I have 
nskeil  several  of  them  and  they  said  they  used  never 
to  ho  used  that  way.  They  used  to  see  us  used  that 
way  aud  they  used  to  sympatliise  with  us.  We  -were 
held  up  as  targets  and  wo  wore  badly  used. 

4119.  (C/<a«ma«.)  Do  you  wish  to  support  that 
general  statement  by  any  pai-ticular  instances  that  we 
may  inquire  into  ?— What  I tell  you  is  all  true.  I’ll 
not  leave  it  in  anyone’s  power  to  say  ’tis  not.  I would 
suffer  death  before  I would  tell  a lie  on  the  gi-eatest 
enemy  in  the  world. 

4120.  (Dr.  Lyons.')  Can  you  remember  any  par- 
ticiilnr  iuslaiico  of  what  you  s.ay,  having  occurred,  tlint 
you  were  scoffed  aud  hiuglied  at?  — Pentourilic,  I 
could,  sir. 

4121.  At  what  time  was  it? — In  J-niuary  and 
Fehriiavy  186-5,  sir. 

4122.  By  what  wardea-.s  ? — Well,  I dont  know  their 
names. 

4123.  In  what  division  of  the  prison  were  you 
then  ? — F,  I think,  was  the  name,  sir,  as  well  as  I can 
recollect, 

4124.  Did  yon  get  proper  notice  of  the  intemled 
visit  of  this  Commission  to  this  prison? — Yes,  sir; 
yes.  I didn't  know  anything  of  it  until  we  were  locked 
iq)  in  our  cells,  and  after  we  were  locked  up  in  tlie 
cells  then  they  told  us,  I was  hroiiglit  in  ; 1 didn’t 
know  what  it  iviis  for  until  I w.as  locked  up,  and  then 
I was  told  that  the  Commission  was  to  come  down. 
They  asked  me  if  I had  anything  to  say  to  them,  and  I 
said  “No.”  I declined,  because  1 told  them  as  I told 
you  and  the  other  gentlemen  that  met  here,  Pollock  and 
Knox,  the  way  they  treated  me  I was  dotemiiied 
not  to  have  aoytliing  to  do  with  them  ever  again. 

4125.  Were  you  offered  pens,  ink,  and  paper? I 

was,  sir  ; they  took  them  to  my  celL 

4126.  Did  you  take  them  ? — No,  sir. 

4127.  Do  you  wish  for  pens,  ink,  and  paper  ? — No, 
sir,  I have  no  desire  for  them.  I have  done  the  most 
of  my  time,  sir  ; so  I’ll  do  the  vest  of  it  quietly  and  go 
away. 

4128.  You  do  not  wish  for  peus,  ink,  and  paper  for 
the  purpose  of  making  any  written  statement  to  this 
Commission  ? — No,  sir. 

4129.  Was  leisure  afforded  to  3'ou  to  enable  you  to 
write  any  statement  you  may  have  desired  to  make  ? 
— Yes,  sir ; they  kept  me  in  the  cell  locked  up,  three 
or  four  days ; five  days  I believe. 

4130.  Were  the  pens,  ink,  aud  paper  left  with  you 
then? — No,  sir,  I told  them  to  take  them  away,  I 
wouldn’t  -wiite.  I haven’t  taken  a pen  in  hands  for 
five  years,  and  I feel  vei-y  awkwai-d  at  it  now. 

4131.  You  said  that  you  sometimes  rejected  the 
diet  — Yes,  sir. 
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4132.  Whftt  was  yoiu‘  objection  to  the  cheese  ? 

’Twas  bad,  sir  ; bail. 

4133.  What  do  you  mean  by  "bad  ? ” — Well,  ’twas 
bad  cheese,  sir  ; very  inferior  cheese  ; I couldn’t  eat  it. 

4134.  Inferior  in  quality? — Yes,  sii’,  the  worst  kind 
of  it. 

4135.  Was  it  bad  of  its  kind? — ’Twas  the  woret 
kind ; ’twas  quite  white ; I don’t  know  what  ’twas 
like ; I never  see  such  stuff. 

4136.  Had  it  a bad  smell  ? — It  had,  sir.  I thought 
it  better  not  to  eat  it  than  to  be  sick. 

4137.  Had  it  a bail  taste  ? — I tasted  it,  and  I couldn’t 
su'jdlow  it.  I couldn’t  eat  it. 

4138.  You  said  that  you  rejected  the  shai-e  of  beef 
soup  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4139.  Why  did  you  reject  the  share  of  beef  soup  ? 
— It  used  to  make  me  sick,  the  nasty  taste  and  smell 
of  it,  and  it  used  to  come  up  again. 

4H0.  {Chairma?i.)  How  long  ago  is  that? — I can’t 
sa}'  e-vactly,  sii-,  how  long  ago  it  is.  I suppose  Dr. 
Campbell  can  tell. 

4141.  How  often  did  you  reject  the  soup  for  the 
bad  smell  ?— -I  retunied  it  for  a long  time  ; I never" 
used  it,  it  used  to  make  me  sick.  1 threw  it  up;  I 
didn’t  take  it  at  all. 

4142.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  on  one  or  more 
occasions  after  taking  the  soup  your  stomach  rejected 
it  ? — Yes,  sir,  two  or  three  times. 

4143.  Did  you  throw  it  up  ? — Yes,  sir  ; threw  it 
up. 

4144.  "What  was  it  that  nauseated  yoir  ? — The  nasty, 
blinking  smell,  sir. 

4145.  What  kind  of  smell  was  it  ? — Vei*y  disao-ree- 
ablc. 

4146.  Did  it  smell  as  if  it  was  bad  ? — ^Yes,  sir. 

4147.  And  stale  ? — Yes,  sir  : a bad,  nasty  smelt. 

4148.  As  if  it  was  stale  ? — I don’t  know  whether  it 
was  stale  or  fresh,  tnit  it  had  a very  nasty  smell. 

4149.  Did  it  appear  to  you  to  be  bod? — It  did, 
sir  ; bad. 

4150.  You  c.annot  state  to  us  ou  how  many  occa- 
sions you  rejected  it  because  it  was  bad  ? — OL,  the 
otiicer  used  to  take  it  down  eveiy  day  himself ; he 
used  to  book  it  down,  I believe.  I suppose  he  has  got 
an  account  of  it. 

4151.  Did  that  occur  in  this  prison? In  this 

prison,  sir. 

4152.  Did  it  also  occur  in  Pentonvillo  ? — No,  sir. 
Ill  Pentouville  ’tis  superior  to  what  it  is  here. 

4153.  Has  that  kind  of  soup  ceased  to  be  issued 
here  uow  ?— It  ia  to  me,  sir;  but  not  to  the  other 
pi'i.'joners.  The  other  prisoners  get  it  still. 

4154.  Was  there  anything  else  objectionable  about 
it,  besides  whatyouhave  stated? — I don’t  know  wbat 
i(  is  composed  of ; all  I know  is  that  I couldn’t  eat  it 
or  use  it. 

4155.  Did  yon  ever  notice  anything  objectionable 
in  it? — I didn’t ; but  I liave  heard  several  of  them 
say  they  found  dead  mice  in  it,  and  that  they  took  it 
back  and  shewed  it  to  the  officer  in  the  kitchen. 

4156.  Who  do  yon  know  that  stated  that? — Some 
of  the  prisoners. 

4157.  Can  you  name  one  prisoner  tliat  stated  It  ?— I 
couldn’t.  I used  hear  it  when  I was  working  at  the 
new  prison.  I’m  not  araougst  them  now  as  I used 
to  be. 

4158.  I want  to  know,  can  you  name  any  individual 
prisoner  who  said  that  he  found  a dead  mouse  in  the 
squp  ? — They  used  to  be  talking  about  it ; these  men, 

I suppose,  are  all  gone  away. 

4159.  Can  you  remember  any  particulai"  person 
who  stated  that  he  had  seen  a dead  mouse  in  the 
soup  ? — No,  sir,  I can’t.  I can’t  think  of  the  names 
now ; there’s  a great  many  of  them  I heard  talk  and 
saying  it. 

4160.  Did  you  heai’  it  mentioned  more  than  once  ? 
-—Oil  yes,  sir,  I have  ; I heard  it  mentioned  more 
than  once.  There  are  hundreds  of  prisonei's  here.  I 
don’t  know  their  names.  I pass  them  by,  but  don’t 
know  their  names. 


objected  to  the  pudding 
pudiUiirr?— 

4163.  Was  there  anything  objectionable  in  the 
appearance,  taste,  or  smell  of  the  pudding  ?— It  u«ed 
to  disagree  with  me  veiy  much,  and  I used  to  find  it 
a great  load  on  the  stomach. 

4164.  I want  to  know  whether  vou  oliserved  any- 

thing di8.igreeable  in  the  taste,  smell,  or  appeai-ance 
ol  the  pudding? — No,  not  to  say  any  more  than — in 
tact  I am  no  ,i  udge  of  pudding.  When  I was  outside 
s’de^'^*'  padding  going  out 


J Hurphy. 
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4165.  Have  you  beeu  punished  in  any  way  in  an 
Englisli  prison,  since  you  came  liere  ?~Only  ouce 
that  was  through  this  political  prisoner  that  is  here. 

4166.  Wlmt  punishment  did  you  get  then? Three 

days’ bread  and  water,  sir,  and  100  marks  remission  ; 
that  is  equal  to  13  days.  The  three  days  on  bread 
and  water  I had  no  bed,  no  exercise,  no  book  to  read, 
only  one  blanket  at  night,  no  bed,  but  laid  on  the 
hard  boai-ds  in  tlie  -winter,  in  the  cold  time  of  the 
year. 

4167.  In  what  sort  of  cell  were  you  confined.? In 

a pimishmetit  cell,  sir. 

4168.  Was  it  n dark  eeD  ? — No,  sir  ; not  a dark 
cel!. 

4169.  Could  you  see  to  read  in  it  ?— Yes,  sir  ; but 
they  didn’t  leave  me  any  books. 

4170.  Was  there  any  book  in  it  ?— Yes,  there  -w-vs  ; 
the  chapel  books,  prayer  books,  but  no  library  book. 

4171.  _Wns  there  light  enough  to  read  those  books? 
— les,  sir  ; but  no  bed,  only  boards  and  one  blanket 
at  night. 

4 172.  For  how  many  days  were  you  kept  there  ?— 
Three  days,  bread  und  water. 

4173.  What  had  you  to  sleep  on  at  night  ? Down 

on  the  board,  with  the  clothes  I had  on  me. 

4174.  Was  there  a raised  place  ? — i'es,  a raised 
place  at  the  end,  ou  which  I slept. 

4175.  What  Lad  you  to  lie  on  ? A hoard. 

4176.  Had  you  a sheet  under  you  ? — Nothing  but  a 
board  and  these  clothes,  just  as  they  are  now  now  on 
me.  I put  a blauket  over  me. 

4177.  You  had  no  pillow'? — No  pillow. 

4178.  Were  yon  kept  there  the  full  time  ?— I was 

kept  there  three  daj's  and  three  nights,  -without  bein<» 
left  out ; no  exercise.  ** 

4179.  Was  there  a pot  or  closet  in  that  cell  ?— Yes, 
sir ; and  ’tis  a very  disagreeable  thing, 

4180.  Which  was  it? — ^A  closet,  sir. 

4131.  Did  yon  observe  a bad  smell  ?— All  the  time, 
sir  ; very  bad. 

4182.  What  time  of  the  year  was  it?— ’Twas  cold 
weather ; I couldn’t  exactly  say  what  time  of  the 
year  it  was,  but  the  governor  hns  it  in  his  book. 

4183.  Were  yon  ever  punished  more  titan  once  in 
that  -way  ? — No,  sir. 

4184.  Either  in  this  prison  or  in  Peutonville  ? I 

was  never  punished  in  Pentonvillo. 

4185.  Then  since  you  have  come  to  England  you 
have  been  punished  only  once  ? — Only  once. 

4186.  By  bread  and  water  ? — By  bread  and  tvater, 
and  that  by  a political  piisoner  the  same  as  myself 
He  told  the  governor  I offered  to  fight  him,  and  that 
because  he  wouldn’t  I called  him  a coward;  I told 
him  he  was  a cowai-d  or  any  man  that  would,  ins-olt  a 
man  in  liere  wheie  he  knows  it  isn’t  allotved  ; but  if 
he  was  to  do  it  to  me  outside  I would  resent  it  as  a 
man.  I said  he  was  a coward  to  insult  any  one  here. 

4187.  Did  you  suffer  in  health  from  the  tliree  days 
bread  and  water  ?~I  did,  sii-,  I was  veiy  bad  after ; 
pale  and  weak. 

4188.  In  what  way  did  you  suffer  ?_I  felt  very 
weak  and  bad  health. 

4189.  Did  you  suffer  from  hunger  during  the  three 
days  ?— No,  sir  ; I couldn’t  eat.  They  allowed  me  a 
pound  of  bread,  I think,  a day,  and  three  pints  of 
water,  hut  after  that  I couldn’t  eat.  I couldn’t  eat 
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while  X was  in  there,  I suppose  from  the  close  con- 
ftnemeut  and  foul  air ; there  is  no  aii‘  at  all  there. 

4190.  Did  you  eat  all  your  bread  the  fii’sc  day  r* — I 
forget,  sir;  but  I know  I didn’t  eat  it  all,  for  I left 
some  there  after  I come  out. 

4191.  Did  you  eat  it  the  aecoud  day  ? — I forget. 

4192.  Did  you  eat  it  the  third  day  ? — I loft*  some 
after  me  in  the  cell. 

4193.  Did  you  feel  nioi-e  hungry  the  secoud  day 
than  the  first  day  ? — No,  sir  ; I didn’t  feel  auy 
hunger  at  all.  The  third  I day  couldn’t  eat  anything  at 
all.  '’l  felt  very  weak,  but  no  hunger. 

4194.  Did  you  feel  any  desu-e  for  food? — No,  sh. 

4195.  When  you  came  out  of  the  cell  had  you  auy 
strong  appetite  ? — No,  sir.  I had  no  desire  for  food, 
and  there  was  bread  there,  but  I couldn’t  eat. 

4196.  \’lTiat  food  did  younext  get? — Prisondiet,sir. 

4197.  Do  you  remember  what  the  horn-  of  tho  day 
was  when  you  came  out  of  the  cell  ?~About  10 
o’clock,  sir. 

4198.  What  was  the  hour  for  the  next  meal  ? — 12 
o’clock  for  dinner. 

4199.  Did  you  eat  your  dinner  that  day  ? — I for- 
get uow  ; I had  no  appetite  when  X come  mil. 

4200.  Were  you  hungry  or  Jiot  when  you  left  the 
cell? — ^No,  I couldn’t  eat  anything. 

4201.  Will  state  positively  that  you  were  not 
hungry  when  yon  left  the  cell  ? — I wasn’t  hungry ; 
I couldn’t  eat  the  bread  nor  drink  the  water. 

4202.  Had  you  a wish  or  a dislike  for  food  at 
dinner  that  day  when  you  were  let  out  of  tlie  cell? — 
Well,  I can’t  recollect  now  my  feelings,  hot  I recollect 
having  no  appetite  at  all.  I was  very  weak  for  some 
days  after  ; very  had  ; feverish. 

4203.  Did  you  lieai-  any  of  the  prisoners  say  tliat 
he  had  himself  found  a dead  mouse  in  the  soup  ? — 
Yes,  sir  ; I have  beard  them  say  they  found  a dead 
mouse  in  it. 

4204.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  of  the  prisoners  say  that 
he  had  himself  found  a dead  mouse  in  the  soup  served 
to  him? — Yes,  I have  heard  a prisoner  say  ho  fuund 
it  and  took  it  out,  and  brought  it  down  to  the  kitchen, 
and  I have  heard  other  men  saying  they  see  it,  jiml  1 
have  heard  the  man  saying  himselfhe  took  it  out  of  it. 

4205.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  vermin  being  found 
in  the  soup  besides  the  mice  ? — I have  heard  a man 
named  Ryan  here  found  some  vermin  in  the  gruel  that 
he  used. 

4206.  (^Chairman.')  Rynn  is  here? — ^Yes,  sh‘.  He 
found  some  rats’  turd,  I heard  him  talk. 

4207.  {^Dr.  Lyons.')  Did  you  hear  Ryan  say  that  ? 
— Yes,  sir  ; that  he  found  mice  or  rats’  dirt  m some 
gruel,  and  he  showed  it  to  the  principal  here. 

4203.  Is  that  Patrick  Ryau  ? — Patrick  Ryan,  sh. 

4209.  Have  you  auy  complaint  to  msike  of  the 
medical  care  taken  of  you  in  the  prison,  or  in  Pentou- 
•pille? — Weil,  I was  in  Pentonville,  I I'ecoUect  and  I 
felt  bad  there,  and  told  tho  wai'der  or  the  chief  officer, 
the  assistant  warder  ; so  he  brought  the  doctor  there, 
but  instead  of  doing  anything  for  me,  he  deprived  me 
of  exercise  and  wouldn’t  let  me  out ; so  that  I forget 
now  how  long  I was  locked  up  in  the  cell  j he  kept  me 
in  the  edl  and  deprived  me  of  exercise,  and  didn’t  give 
me — X forgot  how  ’fwas. 

4210.  "^0  was  that? — don’t  know  what  the 
doctor’s  name,  twas  in  Pentonville. 

4211.  What  was  the  matter  with  you  ? — I felt  very 
bad  ; scai’cely  able  to  walk  ; my  feet  were  veiy  bad  ; 
so  he  kept  me  in  the  cell,  and  as  I was  desiring  to  be 
let  out  I said  I was  better,  to  be  let  out  in  the  air. 

4212.  You  were  complaining  of  your  feet  ? — Yes, 
sir. 

4213.  Were  you  ordered  anything  to  rub  to  your 
legs  or  feet  ? — ^No,  su‘ ; he  didn’t  5 and  I told  him  one 
day,  “Doctor”  says  I,  “will  you  he  kind  enough  to 
allow  me  to  leave  this  bed  ? ” The  bed  I used  to  lie 
on  was  a common  door,  so  ’twas  stretched  out  for 
them  to  lie  down  at  night.  I asked  him  if  he  would 
allow  me  to  put  it  down  on  the  floor  and  put  my  feet  on 
it,  because  I noticed  the  asphalte  floor  when  I laid 
my  feet  on  it  and  took  them  up  ’twas  quite  wet.  I 


said  I thought  the  floor  had  an  erfset  ou  people’s  feet 
says  I,  “ Do  you  ever  feel  it  ?”  He  said  he  did.  I 
felt  my  feet  as  if  pins  and  needles  were  sticking 
tluxmgh  them,  or  like  a person  troubled  with  corns. 
Well,  I asked  the  doctor  if  he  would  allow  me  to 
stand  ou  this  board  to  keep  my  feet  off  the  floor,  but 
he  wouldn’t  ; but  the  doctor  s.aid  “ You  may  lay  it 
dowu  if  you  like  5 I don’t  care  what  you  do  with  it.” 
Well,  sii',  they  stripped  me  of  my  flannels  ; I wore 
flannels  up  to  25  or  30  years. 

4214.  They  took  away  your  flauuels  ? — They  took 
away  my  flauuels  when  1 was  at  Pentonville.  I got 
pains  all  over  jue.  I used  to  be  shivering  all  day  like 
a person  in  ague. 

4215.  IIow  long  were  you  left  without  the  flannels? 
— Three  or  four  weeks  I think.  It  continued  in 
December,  and  I forget  whether  ’twas  in  J.anuary  or 
Februai-y  I got  the  flannels  back  again.  I told  the 
doctor  repeatedly  to  idlow  me  to  be  in  bed  ; he  would 
not ; I had  to  get  up  and  ’tavas  a very  cold  time,  the 
winter  of  1866. 

4216.  During  the  time  you  were  complaining  of 
your  feet  were  you  ordered  auy  medical  application  to 
rub  to  them  ? — ^No,  sir  ; I never  got  anything  to  I'ub 
to  them. 

4217.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ? — I don’t  ihink  I 
ever  got  anything  to  rub  to  them. 

4218.  Can  you  remember  whether  you  got  any- 
thing to  rub  to  your  legs  ?— WeU,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection  I didn’t.  I think  I did.  I told  them  how 
bad  my  feet  wei'e,  and  even  when  I was  coming  away 
from  Pentonville  here,  I didn’t  know  where  I was 
coming,  I told  the  doctor  I was  scarcely  able  to  walk, 
that  the  shoes  I liad  were  very  bad. 

4219.  I want  to  know  did  you  get  any  liniment  or 

other  medical  preparation  to  rub  to  your  limbs  ? I 

recollect  getting  some  medicine.  I recollect  the 
assistant  or  man  bringing  some  bottles  in  thei'e  and 
giving  me  something  out  of  a bottle,  but  I forget  now- 
how  1 used  it. 

4220.  Did  you  get  auy  medicine  to  di-ink  by  the 
moutli  ? — I recollect  using  medicine  some  how  or 
another,  but  1 forget  uow  how  I used  it ; but  I don’t 
recollect  rubbing  anything  to  my  feet. 

4221.  (Dr.  Greenhow.)  Did  you  mb  your  aiiouldera 
with  anything  ? — I had  pains  all  over,  sir. 

4222.  Did  you  not  get  something  to  rub  your 
shoulders  with  ?— I expect  I have,  sir,  but  I can’t 
recollect;  very  probably  1 Imvc.  I recollect  the  doctor’s 
assistant  bringing  in  bottles  and  things,  but  I forget  how 
I used  the  stuff  he  gave  me. 

4223.  (Dr.  Lyo/is.)  Have  you  any  complaint  to 
make  of  your  medical  care  and  treatment  since  you 
have  been  in  IVokiug  ? — No  more  than  what  I told 
you,  3U‘. 

4224.  Has  your  sight  become  impaired  ?—  Oh  yes, 
sir,  very  much,  and  my  heai'ing. 

4225.  How  do  you  find  that  your  sight  has  been 
impared  ? — I can’t  say,  unless  ’tis  the  white  wall  and 
bad  living ; I suppose  bad  nourishment. 

4226.  By  what  means  do  you  judge  that  it  is  im- 
pared ? — I can’t  see  at  all,  sh,  as  I used  to,  and  I had 
veiy  good  shai'p  sight. 

4227.  Had  you  fur  sight  ?— Well,  I had  fai-  sight  j 
I could  see  a long  distance. 

4228.  Have  you  noticed  auy  change  in  that  respect; 
have  you  found  that  you  cannot  see  objects  at  a 
distance  ? — Oh  yes,  I can’t  at  all  see  as  well  as  I used. 
I often  thought  ’twas  the  bad  usage  and  bad  living  so 
long,  I can’t  see  so  well  as  I used. 

4229.  Cun  you  see  small  or  ueai-  objects  as  well  ? — 
No,  sir. 

4230.  Do  you  read  yooi-  prayer  hook  or  other  books? 
—Yes,  I read  libraiy  books  with  the  assistance  of  my 
glasses,  but  I can’t  see  a letter  at  all  as  I used  to, 
and  before  I was  in  prison  I could  read  without 
glasses. 

4231.  Were  yonin  the  habitof  using  glasses  before 
you  came  to  prison  ? — ^Not  very  long,  sir.  How  I 
came  to  use  glasses  first,  sir,  I had  no  -occasion  to  use 
glasses,  but  ’twas  a Mend  of  miao  that  died,  and  left 
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this,  a keepsake  like,  autl  I kept  it,  so  ’twns  for  that 
that  I useil  it.  I can’t  read  anything  now,  sii-,  -without 
glasses. 

4232.  Tou  say  iliat  you  are  not  able  fully  to  use 
your  left  arm.  Ho-w  then  did  you  cnriy  the  tin  cans  ? 
— There  is  a long  stick  and  you  ha-\’e  to  take  one  end 
and  another  man  takes  the  other  end,  “’Tis  carried 
by  two,  sir.” 

4233.  Are  you  now  put  to  work  at  the  pumps  ? — 
Tes,  sii-;  that’s  quite  easy. 

4234.  Does  it  distress  yon  ? — ^No,  sir  j a cliild  can 
do  it. 

4235.  You  do  uot  object  to  it  ? — No  objection  at  all, 
sir,  to  it. 

4236.  Have  you  any,  objection  to  make  against 
•\varder  Scammell  ? — Tes,  sb- ; lie  gave  me  a gi-eat  deal 
of  annoyance  when  I came  here, 

4237.  Wliat  complaint  have  you  to  make  against 
him  ? — He  bus  given  me  a good  deal  of  annoyance 
when  1 first  cjirae  here. 

4238.  In  ivhal  -way  did  be  give  you  annoyance  ? — 
When  I -would  be  coming  down  and  have  notliing  to 
do  he  would  make  me  lake  these  large  baskets  of 
clothes,  baskets  of  clothes  with  the  prisoners’ 
oluinges.  They  used  to  take  them  of  a Saturday 
night.  On  coming  down  ho  would  make  me 
take  them  when  it  wouldn’t  be  my  place  to  do  it 
at  all,  and  plenty  of  young  men  there.  He  would 
pick  me  out  and  make  me  bring  it  on  my  shoulder 
which  I am  not  able ; and  he  would  make  me 
pick  up  the  dirt  bucket  when  ’twasn';  iny  place; 
Jill  such  little  things  ns  that.  He  would  pick  me  out 
and  make  me  bring  this  dirt  bucket  the  whole 
length  of  the  prison;  .and  lie  has  repeal cdly  locked 
me  up  iu  the  cell,  and  deprii’ed  mo  of  my  exercise, 
finding  fault  with  everything  I did. 

4239.  Do  you  now  -ivish  for  pens,  ink,  and  paper, 
to  enable  you  to  write  any  statement  for  the  Commis- 
sion ? — ^No,  sir  ; I’m  not  iu  the  habit  of  writing  now. 
I don’t  -wish  to  -write  any  moi-e. 

4240.  Is  there  any  friend,  any  legal  adviser,  or 
other  friend,  that  you  would  wish  to  see  and  advise 
-with,  in  regard  to  any  statement  you  may  desire  to 
make  to  this  Commission  ? — I don’t  see  any  good 
’twould  do  me,  sir.  All  I wan  t or  i?eek  is,  if  I he  allowed 
the  time  ft-om  the  first  ti-ial.  Here’s  Mr.  Dillon  here, 
and  othei’s,  they  -were  allowed  from  the  fii-st  assizes 
and  I’m  not.  I think  I ought  to  l.>e  allo-wed  that  as 
well  as  they. 

4241.  {Sir.  Brodrick.)  If  you  were  allowed  that, 
how  soon  would  your  term  be  out? — About  two 
months  moi*e,  sir.  ’Twould  shorten  it  four  months. 
The  17th  July  I’ll  be  five  years. 


4242.  _(Dr.  What  remission  have  you  . 

earned  in  prison  ? — There's  one  year  and  seven 
months  remission  allowed,  sir.  80 

4243.  How  much  liave  you  earned  ? If  I get  it 

all,  -n*ith  the  exception  of  those  13  days  and  some  days 
1 have  been  in  hospital,  sir,  1 expect 

4244.  Did  any  one  ever  inform  you  -when  you  came 

into  prison  that  you  had  the  power  of  appealing  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  ? — No,  they  never  told  me  anything 
about  that.  * 

4245.  Are  you  aware  that  prisoners  have  a power 
of  appeal  to  the  Secretaiy  of  State  ? — I never  inquired 

4246.  Are  you  aware  of  it  ?~  Well,  I know  Colonel 
Bui-ke,  here,  he  tvrote  to  the  Secretnrj'  of  State  about 
something. 

4247.  How  did  you  know  that  prisoners  had  the 
power  of  -wi-iting  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ? — No  mure 
tlian  that  I know  they  wrote. 

4248.  Did  any  one  over  toll  you  iinythiug  ahoul  it, 
connected  with  this  jirisou  or  PontouvLHe  ? — No,  sir  ; 
no  one  ever  mentioned  it  to  me  at  any  time,  but  one 
of  these  warders  asked  me  if  I ever  petitioned.  L told 
him  “'No,  I never  did,  1 never  did  anything  I was 
afraid  or  ashamed  of,  smd  I -wouldn’t  be  begging.” 

4249.  {Chairman.)  Are  there  other  treason-felony 
prisoners  sleeping  in  the  .same  room  -with  you  ? — Yes, 

4250.  "Who  are  they? — General  Bourke,  sir, is  one, 
and  the  others  aiv  iu  hospital  at  present;  only  Gviieral 
Bonrke  and  me,  and  another  prisoner. 

4251.  Is  that  Thomas  Bonrke? — Yes,  sir;  but  I 
h.are  been  all  the  time  in  a cell  until  I believe  the  last 
10  or  11  months.  I have  been  always  in  a cell.  I have 
been  up  to  four  yeai-s  in  a cell,  nearly,  alone. 

4252.  {Mr.  De  Verr.)  When  they  took  away  your 
flannels  in  Pentonville,  did  you  complain  of  it  ? — I did 
sir.  I told  the  doctor  there.  Isays,  “I  have  been 
“ wearing  flannels  for  the  last  k)  years  and  I’m 
“ getting  a trembling  nil  over  me,  and  pains  all  over 
“ me,  and  cold  and  shivering,  cold  ns  if  I -was  in  a 
“ pond,  in  a lake,  naked”;  and  he  caught  a hold  of 
the  trousers  and  he  says,  “ That’s  a veiy  good 
“ trousers”  the  doctor  says,  “I  don’t  see  anything 
“ cold  in  that.”  Well,  I says,  “ I can  feel  cold  with- 
out the  flannels.” 

42.53.  "What  doctor -was  that  ? — I don’t  know  what 
his  name  was. 

4254.  How  long  after  you  made  the  complaint  did 
you  get  the  flannels  ? — ’Twas  about  three  or  four 
weeks.  I crai’t  exactly  say. 


The  prisoner  withdrew. 


Patrick  Etan,  prisoner,  examined. 


4255.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  come  fi’om  the  hos- 
pital ? — Tes,  sir. 

4256.  How  long  hare  yon  been  here  ? — Since 
Wednesday  week,  sir. 

4257.  You  have  handed  us  a statement  which  has 
been  carefully  read  by  the  Cominissionei's.  I hold  it 
in  my  hand  now.  I will  first  tell  you  -who  the  gentle- 
men that  you  see  here  are  : that  is  Mr.  De  Vei'e,  that 
is  Dr.  Lyons,  that  is  Dr.  Greenhow,  that  Mr.  Brodrick, 
and  I am  Lord  Devon.  Amy  statement  that  you  may 
desire  to  make  you  have  the  fuD  liberty  of  making. 
It  will  be  taken  do-wn  here  by  a shorthand  -writer.  It 
-will  be  made  -without  its  'being  overheoi-d  by  any 
person  connected  with  the  prison,  and  whatever  you 
may  say  you  can  say  and  state  freely,  because  it  will 
not  be  asked  in  any  way  to  prejudice  or  injure  you  in 
your  future  position.  I will  ask  you  first  a few 
questions  connected  with  what  you  have  stated  here, 
and  then  you  will  have  an  oppoiTunity  of  stating 
au^hing  you  -wish  ? — I am  a little  deaf,  sir.  [ The 
prisoner  -was  allowed  to  stand  nearer  the  ChamnaJi.'] 

4258.  Have  you  heard  me  say  who  the  Commis- 
sioners are  ? — Tes,  sir. 

4259.  Have  you  heard  me  say  that  any  statement 


you  may  desire  to  make,  you  -will  now  have  a fiill 
opportunity  of  making  privately  to  us  and  out  of  the 

hearing  of  any  person  connected  with  the  prison  ? 

Yes,  sir. 

4260.  Have  you  heai'd  me  say  that  -u-hat  you  state 
will  be  taken  down  by  a shorthand  writer,  but  that  it 
-will  not  be  used  in  any  way  to  injure  you,  and  that  it 
will  not  prejudice  yoiu*  position  in  prison  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4261.  I -will  begin  with  when  you  came  to  Mill- 
hank.  You  came  there  on  the  SOth  March  1868? 
— Yes,  sir. 

4262.  Tell  us  what  happened  when  you  got  there 
first  ? — At  the  first  time  I went  to  Mihbank,  when  I 
was  received  at  the  reception  ward,  I -was  in  such  a 
fluiTy  at  the  time.  Don’t  fake  do-wn,  sir,  what  I am 
saying  at  the  present  moment.  At  the  time  I was 
acquainted  -with  the  Commission,  I didn’t  know  what 
to  say,  far  I -was  told  they  would  he  here  in  the  pre- 
ceding week.  On  my  reception  to  MOlbank  I was 
taken  to  the  reception  ward  and  stripped  naked,  and 
searched  in  the  presence  of  -two  officers  and  my  f^o-w- 
prisoners.  I had  my  aims  exteudai  from  my  body 
while  naked,  looked  in  my  mouth,  and  the  entrmtee  of 
my  ears,  up  my  nostrils  and  up  my  fundament,  sir, 

Q 4 
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P.  Byan.  and  compelled  me  to  vise  up  one  leg,  nnd  looked 

_ under  my  toes,  and  then  the  other,  and  handled  my 

30  June  1870.  testicles  ; that  was  the  last  thing  they  did. 

4263.  While  you  were  naked  ? — Yes,  sir,  udiile  I 
was  naked.  Then  I was  taken  .and  put  into  a bath. 

4264.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  actually 
touched  your  private  parts  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4265.  You  wero  then  jmt  into  .a  bi»th  ? — I was  then 
put  into  a hath,  sir. 

4266.  How  often  were  you  searched  in  that  way  ? 
— Ouco  a week,  sir.  None  of  the  otlicr  ja-isouers 
were  soiirclicd  the  same  time  tiiat  I was,  only  ou  two 
occasions,  during  the  time  I was  there. 

4267.  If  the  other  prisoners  wore  -searched  in  the 
same  ^VJly,  you  do  not  know? — 1 don’t  Icnow,  but  I 
saw  them  once.  I meJitioued  that. 

4268.  On  the  two  occasions  that  you  remember, 
there  was  a general  search.  What  took  place 
between  you  and  the  warder  then  ? — washed  myself 
as  well  as  I iiossibly  could,  aud  I got  out  to  get  my 
own  clothes  to  put  them  on  again,  and  the  principal 
warder  told  me  to  lay  them  down  and  take  up  the 
prison  clothes,  so  I took  them  up.  Tiioy  were  tied  in 
a small  bundle.  They  ^vere  worn  by  fithei'  prisoners. 
I didn’t  know  whom  at  the  time;  and  then  I was 
conveyed  to  a cell,  and  was  kept  in  the  cell  for  that 
day  and  night,  and  then  I was  )jut  up  to  the  orderly 
ward. 

4269.  What  is  the  “ orderly  ward  ” ? — Whoro  tliey 
work,  sir. 

4270.  What  kind  of  work  is  it  ? — Tailoring,  sir. 

4271.  Were  you  at  any  time  found  fault  with 
while  you  were  there  ? — Several  times,  sir. 

4272.  Wh.at  was  that  for  ? — For  not  doing  sufficient 
W’ork,  sir. 

4273.  Mow  was  it  that  you  did  not  do”  sufficient 
work? — Because  I couldn’t;  it  was  .strange  to  me 
nnd  very  awkward. 

4274.  What  Avork  wore  j-ou  at  before  coming  in  ? 
— I was  a boilermaker  hy  trade.  I asked  to  be 
allowed  to  Avork  at  my  own  trade,  but  of  course  I 
couldn’t  work  there  at  that  time. 

4275.  There  Avas  none  of  that  Avork  there  that  you 
know? — No,  I don’t  know. 

4276.  Were  you  emjdoyed  in  any  other  work  but 
the  tailoring  ? — ^No,  sir',  only  tailoring  during  the 
time  I Avas  there. 

4277.  Wero  you  not  employed  to  wash  and  scrub 
the  prison  ? — ^Yes,  ah',  four  times  a Aveck. 

4278.  You  took  your  turn  at  that? — Yes,  I had 
my  moming  oA'ei'y  four  mornings. 

4279.  Who  did  it  the  other  tln'cc  days? — Them 
were  the  only  four  mornings  of  the  Aveek  that  all  tho 
prisoners  ,‘ihould  do  the  same.  I was  doing  one  part, 
and  another  prisoner  Avas  doing  another  part. 

4280.  Had  yoTi  over  any  conversation  Avitli  the 
warder  about  that  work  ? — No,  sir. 

4281.  Did  he  find  fault  Avitli  the  Avuy  in  which  you 
did  that  Avork  ? — ^Yes,  sir,  he  did. 

4282.  What  did  he  say  ? — ^He  told  me  I was  like  a 
man  that  never  suat  a thing  learned  in  my  life,  and 
took  the  flannel  out  of  my  hmid  to  shoAV  me  hoAv  to 
put  tho  water  on. 

4283.  You  were  also  put  to  work  at  the  pumps  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

4284.  I-Iow  many  men  did  it  take  to  Avork  the 
pump  ? — 29  men,  sir. 

4285.  Not  all  of  them  at  once? — Yes,  sir,  29  men 
at  once. 

4286.  How  long  did  you  Avork  thei'6  each  day  ? 

Half  an  hour  cacli  day. 

4287.  Did  you  Avork  there  evciy  day  in  the  Aveek  ? 
— Yes,  sir,  every  day  in  the  week. 

4288.  Did  you  evei'  object  to  working  on  any  one 
day  of  the  week  ? — I objected  to  it  once,  sir ; that 
Avas  ou  a Sunday  that  I was  to  receive  the  blessed 
saci-ameut,  and  the  officer  told  me  I couldn’t,  that  it 
Avould  be  better  for  me  to  work  at  the  pump,  that  it 
would  do  me  more  seiwice. 

4289.  What  time  used  you  to  work  at  the  pump  ? — 
When  we  used  to  go  to  exercise  in  tho  morning. 


4290.  What  time  used  you  to  go  to  the  Catholic 
chapel  on  Sunday  there  ? — To  the  best  of  my  belief  I 
thick  it  Avas  about  9 o’clock,  sir. 

4291.  And  used  the  pumping  to  be  done  before 
that? — Yes,  sir. 

4292.  Con  you  tell  us  Avhether  working  at  the 
pump  was  over  before  9 o’clock?  — I cannot,  sir. 
Several  wards  used  to  exercise  in  the  area  at  different 
hours  of  the  day,  and  during  different  hours  the  pump 
used  to  be  continuing  work. 

4293.  {Mr.  Brodrick.^  Wero  you  unable  to  take 
the  sacrament  that  day  Avlicn  you  were  kept  at  the 
pump  ? — No,  sir  ; because,  of  course,  I had  to  toll 
the  priest  about  it  afterAvards. 

4294.  {Dr.  Li/oiis.)  Did  you  receive  the  blessed 
sacrament  that  morning  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4295.  You  did  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4296.  After  working  the  pump  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4297.  {Chairman.)  How  often  used  you  to  bathe 
while  you  wei-e  there  ? — Once  a fortnight,  sir. 

4298.  Werethe  baths  divided  bypai'titions? — They 
were  divided  from  each  other  by  partitions,  but  there 
Avei’c  holes  in  the  baths. 

4299.  At  the  bottom  ? — In  the  sides,  sir. 

4300.  So  that  tho  water  iloAved  through? — The 
water  floAved  through.  It  avjis  all  one  water. 

4301.  rioAv  many  men  had  one  Avater  to  bathe  in  ? 
— Sometimes  there  were  Avould  be  four  men,  sir. 

4302.  How  do  you  know  that? — Because  I know 
by  the  dirt  that  Avoiild  be  on  the  top  of  the  Avater,  that 
there  would  be  no  clean  Avater. 

4303.  The  waterwoiild  be  dirty  when  you  Aveut  in  ? 
— Yes,  sir. 

4304.  You  state  that  men  that  had  sores  Avere  often 
in.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — Because  I seen  them 
Avith  the  bandages  tied  on  thefr  legs. 

4305.  You  saw  men  going  to  bathe  near  you  with 
bandages  on  their  legs  .>—1  ssav  them  after  coming  out 
of  the  baths,  sir,  and  the  bandages  ou  again. 

4306.  Who  saAv  that  besides  yourself?  — Well,  I 
couldn’t  say,  sir. 

4307.  Was  the  officer  by  ?— Yes,  sir,  tho  warder 
Avas  by. 

4303.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  C'onld  yon  name  any  Avavder 
that  snAV  it  ? — Well,  I couldn’t  name  any  Avarder  there 
sir,  because  I did’nt  knoAvtliem.  ’ 

4309.  Could  you  name  any  particular  day  on  Avhich 

it  occun-ed  that  you  had  to  enter  a bath  cut  of  Avliich 
you  saiv  men  come  with  sores  on  their  legs? — No,  sir; 
I could  not.  ’ 

4310.  Could  you  name  any  man  who  saw  it?— No, 
sir  I I didn’t  know  tlieir  names,  because  I wasn’t  al- 
lowed to  speak  to  anybody ; not  a single  sentence. 

4311.  {Chairman.)  What  sort  of  food  had  you 
Avhile  you  w'cre  at  Slillbimk  ?— I hod  eight  ounces  of 
bread  in  the  morning,  sir,  ami  three  qutmtera  of  a 
pint  of  cocoa  ; for  dinner,  1 don’t  know  Avhether  it 
Avas  four  or  five  ounces  of  beef  or  mutton,  on  three 
days  of  the  Aveok,  and  shins-of-beef  soup  ou  one  day 
of  the  AA’eek  in  Millbank ; I think  it  is,  and  soup  on 
Thureday. 

4812.  What  is  the  Sunday  dinner?  — Bread  and 
cheese,  sir. 

43 1 3.  Did  you  find  that  you  could  cat  that  food  ? 

I could  not,  sir. 

4314.  MTiy  not?— Because  I Avas  used  to  better 
foorl,  sh. 

4315.  Did  you  return  your  food  at  any  time  ?— 
Yes,  sir,  on  several  occasions. 

4316.  What  was  the  consequence  of  that  ?— Because 
I couldn’t  eat  it,  sir. 

4317.  That  was  the  cause  of  it ; but  Avhat  Avas  the 
consequence  of  your  giving  it  back  ; did  you  get  any 
other  food  in  place  of  it,  or  was  Ihe  doctor  sent  to 
you  ? — No,  sir  ; the  doctor  Avas  not  sent  to  me. 

4318.  Was  anything  else  given  to  you  that  day 

when  you  returned  the  fii'st  food  you  had  ? ^No,  sir, 

thei'6  Avas  not. 

4319.  Then  you  Avent  without  it  ? — 1 AA-ent  Avithout 
it,  air.  I got  nothing  for  tho  food  I returned.  The 
officer  asked  me  why  I was  returniug  my  food,  and  I 
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told  Him  I could  not  use  it.  He  told  me  it  was  quite 
good  eaougH  for  me,  and  that  be  would  keep  and  help 
me  to  use  it-. 

4320.  He  said  he  would  Help  you  to  use  it  ? — He 
said  it  was  good  enough  for  me,  and  that  if  I was 
there  five  or  six  mouths,  perhaps  I would  be  very  glad 
to  have  it  to  eat ; and  that  if  I didn't  eat  it,  he  would 
come  aud  eat  it  for  me. 

4321.  Toil  speak  of  au  occasion  here  wheu  you 
asked  the  officer  to  let  you  out  of  your  cell  to  get  a 
pint  of  drinking  water  ? — Yes,  sirj  that  was  at  h.alf- 
past  eight  o’clock  at  night. 

4322.  It  was  after  you  wore  locked  up  ? — No,  we 
were  not  locked  up  theu,  sir. 

4323.  What  did  he  say  to  you  when  you  asked  him 
that  ? — He  told  me  “No  ; ” that  I could  have  no  water 
at  that  time  of  the  night.  Ho  told  me  to  drink  the 
water  out  of  my  bucket. 

4324.  You  had  water  iu  a bucket? — I had  since 
6 o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  pieces  of  pudding  I 
had  iuside. 

4325.  Did  he  say  anything  else  ?— He  said  it  was 
good  enough  for  me,  and  I couldn’t  get  no  more  that 
night;  “ lou  damned  Fenian  you,”  says  he. 

4326.  “ You  damned  Fenian”  ? — Yes,  sir;  he 
hadn’t  the  door  open  tit  the  time,  and  I didn’t  know 
■who  the  officer  was. 

4327.  He  was  outside  and  you  inside  the  door  ?— 
Yes,  sir, 

4328.  When  he  used  the  words,  “You  damued 

Fenian,”  he  was  outside  in  the  wai-d  ? He  was  out- 

side  in  the  ward,  sir, 

4329.  Was  there  anybody  there  to  hear  what  he 
said  ? — I don’t  know,  sir,  unless  the  men  in  the  next 
cells  may  hear  it. 

4830.  (I?r.  Lyons.)  Do  you  know  who  the  men  in 
the  cells  ti’ere  ? — I would  know  them  by  eyesight ; 
but  I couldn’t  tell  their  names,  sir. 

4331.  i^Chaiiman.)  How  long  ago  was  that  ? It  is 

a good  bit  ago,  sir. 

4332.  How  long  have  you  been  iu  this  prison  ? — I 
liave  been  12  months  the  12tU  May  last. 

4333.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  What  is  the  period  of  your 
sentence  ; how  long  are  you  iu  for  ? — Five  years,  sir. 

4334.  ( ChaiTman.)  When  were  you  suffering  fi-om 
pain  in  the  back  and  across  your  chest ; i\-hat  time 
of  the  year  was  it  ? — I thinli  it  was  about  winter  time, 
sir,  or  close  on  winter. 

4335.  Did  you  apply  for  the  doctor  ? — Yes,  sir,  I 
did;  I applied  to  Dr.  Wilson. 

4836.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ? — I asked  him  if  he 
please  to  give  me  a bandage.  No,  sir,  I am  o-oin» 
astray  ; indeed  I quite  forget  what  I am  saying. 

4337.  Did  he  say  anything  about  yon  wanting  to 
see  anybody  ?— I told  him  I was  suffering  from  pain 
aci-oss  the  back  and  chest,  and  he  told  me  then  I 
wanted  to  see  Thomas  Johnson. 

4338.  What  is  the  meaning  of  th.at  ? I don’t  know, 

sir. 

4339.  Did  you  ever  liear  of  auy  man  of  that  name  ? 
-—X  heard  of  several  men  of  the  name. 

4340.  You  do  not  know  what  the  doctor  meant  by 
Thomas  Johnson  ? — I do  not,  sir. 

4341.  What  else  did  he  say  to  you  ? — asked  him, 
would  he  be  so  kind  as  to  explain  to  me  what  he 
meant  by  the  words  “ Thomas  Johnson,”  aud  he  said, 

“ That  will  do.”  I asked  him  if  he  pleased  to  give  me 
a bandage  to  wear  round  my  waist,  as  I was  in  the 
habit  of  tvearing  one  from  my  infancy,  and  ho  said  if 
I got  a bandage  all  the  prisoners  in  the  prison  should 
get  them.  I told  him  all  the  prisoners  in  the  prison 
wouldn’t  require  them,  only  those  wanting  them,  or 
suffering  from  the  same  complaint  as  myself 

4342.  Did  you  ever  get  the  bandage  ? — I did  not, 
sir. 

4343.  What  complaint  was  it  that  you  had  ; were 
yon  ruptui-ed  ? — No,  sir  ; but  I had  a pain  across  the 
chest  and  small  of  the  back,  from  the  tailoring. 

4344.  Had  you  been  in  the  habit  of  wearing  flan- 
nels ? — Yes,  sir,  ffommy  infancy. 

2«oa8.— n. 


4345.  Wben  wm  it  that  they  took  the  flannelj 

from  you  ?— This  lyos  in  Cardiff  priaon 

4346.  '■Theuilidyougetlhoflamiois  again  ?_-n-hen  ’ 
I was  brought  back  for  trial,  sir. 

4347.  Was  that  in  Cai-diff  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4348.  When  you  came  to  Millbank,  had  you  flannels 
on  ?— I had  my  own  clothes,  when  I came  to  Millbank 

4349.  When  they  gave  you  the  prison  dress,  did 
they  give  you  flannels  ? — They  did,  sir. 

4350.  Were  you  allowed  to  keep  the  prison  flmmels 
always  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4361.  You  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  their 
Iraving  been  taken  from  you  ?— No,  sir,  not  in  prison  • 
not  since  I got  them.  ’ 

4852.  Have  you  sufficient  clothing  in  prison  ?— My 
clothing  is  not  sufficient  in  winter  time,  sii- ; ’tis  veiy 
bare,  and  ray  legs  are  veiy  bai-e  from  the  knee  down, 
sir,  exposed  to  "wind  and  all  sorts  of  weather. 

4353.  You  have  woollen  stockings  ? — I have 
woollen  stockings,  sir. 

4354.  But  you  are  not  accustomed  to  wear  breeches? 
— I always  wore  trousere,  sir. 

4355.  You  came  to  this  prison  on  the  12tli  May 
last  year'  ? — I did,  sir. 

4356.  What  happened  to  you  when  you  came  here  ? 
—When  I came  hei*e  on  the  12tIiMay,  I was  brought 
into  this  ward  and  stripped  naked  by  the  principal 
warder,  aud  seaixhed  after  leaving  Millbank  prison  ; 
and  _T  objected  to  strip,  sir,  and  I told  him  I had 
nothing  in  my  possession  at  that  time  j and  then  he 
said  it  was  a general  i-ule  throughout  all  prisons  for 
prisoners  to  be  searched  on  their  reception,  so  I had 
to  submit,  and  was  stripped. 

4357.  And  you  were  seai'clied  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4358.  Were  you  searched  in  the  same  way  as  you 
were  at  Millbank  ? — No,  sfr,  I was  not. 

4359.  Not  so  minutely  ?— I had  to  fake  off  the 
clothes,  sir,  hut  they  didn’t  examine  my  person. 

4360.  (iOr.  Lyons.)  No  hand  was  put  on  you  ?— 
No,  sir,  not  one. 

4361.  {Chairman.)  Wlmt  ward  wereyou placed  in? 
— D ward,  sir,  right. 

4362.  Is  that  the  ward  of  the  separate  class  ? — It 
is,  sir. 

4363.  What  work  were  yon  put  to  ? — First  I was 
put  into  the  knitting  shed,  sir,  to  knit  stockings,  and  I 
remained  there  for  a time,  I didn’t  find  I was  getting 
my  health  very  well  there. 

4364.  Did  you  apply  to  any  of  the  officers  in  con- 
sequence ? — I applied  to  the  governor  to  get  work 
outside  to  see  if  1 could  get  my  health  better,  and  he 
put  me  to  outside  work. 

4365.  What  kind  of  work  was  it  ? — Drawing  cal's, 
sir. 

4366.  Did  you  fiud  that  bettei'  ? — I found  it  better 
at  the  time,  sir,  but  still  it  leant  vei’y  heavy  on  my 
chest,  and  I found  it  came  against  me. 

4367.  Did  you  tell  the  doctor  or  the  governor  that  ? 

— I told  the  govenior  afterwards  in  a very  short  time, 
because  I couldn’t  agi-ee  with  the  men  that  were 
working  along  -with  me ; they  were  aucli  very  nasty 
spoken  fellows,  and  I couldn’t  listen  to  the  conver- 
sation. 


4368.  Arc  six  or  eight  men,  when  they  are  drawing 
cars,  allowed  to  talk  ? — Tes,  sir,  but  not  to  a very 
high  extent. 

4369.  In  cousequence  of  that,  what  did  you  do  ? — 
I went  to  the  governor  and  applied  to  Hm  that  I 
would  be  very  thankful  if  he  would  be  pleased  to  take 
me  from  that  party  I was  in,  and  put  me  in  some  place 
else. 

4370.  What  did  he  say  ? — He  put  me  back  to  the 
shed  again,  sir. 

4371.  That  is  the  knitting  shed  ? — To  the  knitting 
shed,  sii'. 

4372.  How  long  did  you  continue  there  ? — Until,  I 
think,  the  month  of  January  laat ; I was  put  out  then 
to  work  the  pump  with  my  fellow-prisoners. 

4373.  How  many  work  at  the  pump? — Sometimes 
thiee  or  four,  sir. 

R 


P.  St/da. 
June  1870 
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4374.  It  is  uot,  hard  -work,  is  it  ? — Ic  is  hard  work 
if  a man  work.s  at  it  if  lie  likes. 

4375.  Four  men  at  the  time  were  put  to  it  ? — Four 
men  ut  the  time,  sir. 

4376.  You  did  not  tiul  it  tiy  your  strength  ? — Of 
course,  if  I worked  iiavd ; but  I didn’t,  for  I couldn’t 
work.  bard. 

4377.  {^Dt.  Lyonn^  How  long  i.«  eaeJi  ra.*m  obliged 
to  work  at  it  ? — Half  an  hour,  sir. 

4378.  {Chairman.)  Tliat  is  the  w-ork  you  are  at 
since  you  came  into  hospital  ? — Yes,  sir,  since  I came 
into  hospital. 

4379.  How  did  you  como  into  hospital? — I think 
it  was  last  Wednesday  week,  sir. 

4380.  Have  you  auyehiug  to  complain  of  in  regal’d 
to  the  attendance  and  attention  of  the  doctor  to  you  ? 
Did  he  do  everythiug  that  was  necesaary  for  you,  a.s 
far  as  you  know  ? — Well,  nt  the  first  time  1 came  here, 
sir,  with  regard  to  my  food,  I couldn’t  use  it. 

4381.  You  were  accustomed  to  other  food  you  aay  ? 
—Yea,  sir. 

4382.  Has  the  doctor  attended  to  you,  and  had  you 
eveiytbing  you  wanted  during  the  time  you  were  ill  ? 
— The  doctor  attended  to  me,  .’iir,  pretty  well. 

4383.  Have  you  anything  to  complain  of  iu  that 
respect  ? — Well,  I don’t  believe  I have,  sir,  this  present 
time. 

4384.  What  is  the  rule  as  to  the  mode  of  bathing 
in  this  prison,  is  it  diiFereat  from  that  at  Millbank  ? — 
Well,  it  is  just  the  same,  sir. 

4385.  Is  the  .separation  between  the  hatha  the 
same  ? — The  separation  "betw^een  the  baths  and  the 
water  is  all. 

4386.  In  common  ? — sir  ; every  two  baths  is 
one  water;  and  then  after  two  prisoners  waeh  there  is 
clean  water  put  in  for  two  move. 

4387.  Was  there  any  occasion  on  which  you  declined 
to  strip  in  order  to  hatlie  ? — In  this  prison,  sir  ? 

4388.  Yes  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4389.  When  was  it? — Outlie  13th  August,  Ithink. 

4390.  Tell  us  about  it.  How  did  it  happen  ? — It 
was  a customary  thing  for  prisoners  to  be  stripped ; 
once  a month,  all  prisonei-s  lo  be  stripped,  and  I being 
working  along  with  them  at  the  time  iu  the  knitting 
shed,  I was  taken  with  the  party,  sir,  to  this  bathing 
room,  and  to  the  best  of  my  belief  there  was  some- 
where about  30  prisoneia  in  at  the  time.  I saw 
them  stripping  off  their  clothes,  and  the  officers  taking 
some  of  them  into  the  baths,  and  sti'ippiug  them 
naked,  and  I kept  my  elolhes  on,  and  the  officer,  Mr. 
Vaughan,  was  his  name,  he  came  forwai-d  and  asked  me 
if  I objected  to  ati-ip,  and  I said,  “ Yes.”  “All  right, 
Ryan,”  said  he,  “ we  shall  see  about  you  ; ” so  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  or  three  quartern  of  an  hour’s  time, 
I was  brought  before  the  chief  warder  and  he  stated 
his  case. 

4391.  {Mr.  Brodrick^  What  is  the  chief  wai’der’s 
name  ? — I think  Mr.  Allison  is  his  name,  sir,  and  he 
asked  me  what  reason  had  3 for  not  stripping  ; I told 
him  that  I was  a politienl  prisoner,  and  I thought  it 
was  very  unjust  that  I .should  strip  in  the  presence  of 
so  many  criminals;  and  be  said  that  I was  no  better 
than  any  other,  and  that  I disobeyed  the  officer’s  order 
and  violated  the  prisou  rules.  I just  told  him  I never 
disobeyed  the  officer’s  order  nor  violated  the  prison 
rules,  that  I should  be  very  son-y  for  doing  so.  He 
then  told  me  that  I was  here  as  a prisoner,  and  that  I 
should  be  treated  as  any  other  prisoner  while  I was 
hei’e,  “ and  another  thiug,”  said  he,  “ your  ability  isuot 
" high  enough,  aud  there’s  men  here  of  higher  ability 
“ than  what  you  aa'e.” 

4392.  He  used  the  word  “ability”? — Yes, sir;  “men 
“ of  higher  ability  than  yon  are,  are  subject  to  the  prison 
“ rules,”  audvT.ththatheorderedmeoff  tothe  punish- 
ment cells,  where  I was  shipped  naked  and  searched, 
my  clothes,  not  my  person,  sii’. , 

4393.  You  told  him  before  that  you  would  be  ready 
to  be  stripped  in  a private  cell  ? — Yes,  sir,  I asked  him, 
what  is  the  reason  that  I woiddn’t  be  shipped  here 
like  1 was  in  Millbank. 


4394.  Did  you  say,  “ Why  can’t  I be  stripped  in  a 
private  cell  ” ? — Yes,  sir,  I thought  it  uufuir. 

4395.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  that  cell  that  yon 
were  put  into  on  that  occasion  ? — 1 stopped  there  24 
hours,  sir. 

4396.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Wliat  food  had  you  there 
during  that  time  ? — I had  the  same  food,  sir. 

4397.  What  bed  clothes  had  you  ? — I had  the  same 
bed  clothes,  too,  sir. 

4398.  What  bed  had  you?— A plank  bed,  sir;  a 
small  sort  of  mattress,  1 believe. 

4399.  {ClKtirmati.)  There  was  some  occasion  when 
you  were  ch.arged  with  laughing  in  school  ? — I beg 
you  pardon,  sir,  till  I describe  the  cell  I was  in.  "Wheu 
I went  into  the  cell  there  was  a closet  iu  it  with  no 
lid  ; in  the  morning  when  I got  out  of  bed  I should 
wa^  myself,  and  empty  the  water  into  this  closet,  and 
every  time  I used  my  pot  during  the  day ; there  was  no 
water  to  take  the  nuisance  away,  so  that  there  was  a 
very  bad  smell  in  it,  sir,  all  day. 

4400.  Did  you  remain  there  until  evening  then  ? 

I was  put  in,  sir,  about  8 o’clock  in  the  morning  ; I 
had  to  remain  until  about  9 o’clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, until  I was  brought  before  Mr.  Bramley,  the 
governor. 

4401.  When  was  the  occasion  on  which  you  wera 
brought  before  the  warder  for  laughing  in  school  ? — 
Yes,  sir,  I was. 

4402.  What  was  it  about  ? — It  is  a customary  thing 
with  the  school  prisoners  to  work  au  hour  in  the 
morning  ; we  go  to  school  from  that  till  dinner  time. 
I stood  up  from  where  I was,  to  go  to  the  watercloset, 
sh’,  and  Ae  officer  told  me  to  go  back  and  take  my 
seat.  I turned  round,  and  I may  have  smiled  at  my 
disappointment  at  not  going  to  the  watercloset ; but 
he  told  me  then  that  I laughed  at  him,  and  I never 
thought  of  doing  so ; I hadn’t  the  slightest  idea  of  it. 
Then  he  brought  me  before  the  chief  wardei-  and 
stated  that  I laughed  at  him.  The  chief  wai-der  asked 
me  what  I bad  to  say ; I told  him  that  I was  innocent 
of  what  I was  accused  of.  He  said,  “ Take  him  off  to 
“ the  cell ; that  will  do  ; do  you  want  to  nmke  the 
“ officer  a liar  ? ” so  I was  token,  sh’,  and  treated  as 
before,  24  hours. 

4403.  You  were  put  in  the  same  sort  of  cell  ? I 

was  put  in  the  same  sort  of  cell,  sir,  and  got  no 
exercise. 

4404.  Could  you  tell  us  what  day  that  was? I 

could  not,  sir. 

4405.  Can  you  teU  us  who  was  the  waixler  that 
charged  you  with  laughing  at  him  ? — Mr.  Knoller,  sir, 
was  the  officer ; he  is  an  assistant  warder. 

4406.  Is  there  auything  else  that  you  wish  to  say 
to  the  Commission  with  reference  to  what  you  said  in 
this  letter  ? — Well,  I don’t  believe  there  is,  air. 

4407.  Have  you  anything  to  complain  of  besides 
what  you  have  stated  here  in  this  paper  and  have 
now  stated  to  me,  at  any  times  in  reference  to 
your  diet,  or  your  clothing,  or  yom-  treatment  by 
tho  offi,cers.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  what  you 
have  said  here  ? — Well,  with  regard  to  my  diet,  sir,  I 
can’t  exactly  tell  what  time  my  fellow-prisoners  were 
put  on  the  change  of  diet.  It  was  on  the  23rd  I had 
change  of  diet. 

4408.  {Mr,  Brodrick.)  The  23rd  of  the  present 
month  ? — The  23rd  December,  sir. 

4409.  {Chairman.)  Your  diet  was  made  better  ? — 
Yes,  sir  j it  is  better  thi-ee  days  in  the  week,  but  the 
other  days  it  is  the  same  as  the  other  prisoners. 

4410.  Have  you  anything  to  complain  of  in  reference 
to  the  opportunities  afforded  you  of  attending  chapel 
Have  you  full  opportunity  of  attending  at  the  chapel 
and  of^  seeing  the  priest  when  you  wish  it  ? — Yes, 
sir. 

4411.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  When  you  were  stripped  at 
Milibimk,  are  you  quite  certain  that  other  prisouei’s 
were  present? — Yes,  sir;  I am. 

4412.  Were  they  in  the  same  room;  was  it  in  a 
room  like  this,  or  whei’e  was  it  ? — It  was  in  a 
corridor,  sir;  in  a large  corridor  that  is  round  the 
prison. 
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4413.  And  when  you  -wero  stripped  naked  tie  other 
prisoners  could  have  seen  you  ? — The  otlier  prisonei-s 
did  see  me,  sii'. 

4414.  Besides  the  warders? — Besides  the  warders, 
sir. 

4415.  Hoav  was  it  that  you  were  stripped  here 
in  the  baths ; are  not  the  baths  divided  from  each 
other  ? — Yes,  sir,  they  ai'e. 

4416.  Then  if  a man  was  stripped  naked  in  one  of 
those  baths  could  he  be  seen  by  others  ? — No,  sh,  be 
could  not ; he  might  be  seen  by  the  men  in  front, 
but  could  not  be  seen  by  the  men  at  one  side, 
because  the  door  may  not  be  closed  enough  at  the 
time. 

4417.  Then  when,  you  objected  to  be  sti-ipped 
naked  here,  it  was  not  because  you  would  have  been 
seen  by  other  prisoners  r — It  was  partly  that,  air, 
and  pai’tly  to  not  being  stripped  at  all,  sir.  I had  an 
objection  to  it  both  ways,  sir. 

4418.  At  MOlbank  when  that  officer  called  you  a 
“ damned  Fenian,”  <iid  you  complain  to  the  goveimor? 
—No,  sir,  I did  not  I was  foolish,  and  didn't  do 
it  at  the  time  ; because  another  thing,  it  would  be  no 
•use  for  me,  because  the  governor  wouldn’t  believe  me. 
I didn’t  know  the  officer ; I couldn’t  see  him  j my 
door  was  shut ; I only  heard  the  words  outside  the 
door,  sir. 

4419.  Did  you  ever  complain  to  the  governor  at 
Millbank  ? — No,  sir ; I did  not 

4420.  Have  you  ever  complained  to  the  governor 
liere  on  any  subject  ? — I complained  to  him,  sir,  about 
the  time  that  I have  been  separated  from  my  fellow- 
prisoners,  and  about  the  convcnsation  that  I heard  with 
other  prisoners  to  be  so  filthy. 

4421.  Did  you  complain  to  him  that  you  were  not 
associated  W'ith  the  other  Fenian  prisoners  ? — Yes,  sir, 
I did. 

4422.  What  did  he  say  ? — He  told  me  that  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  do  anything  for  me  ; that  I 
should  go  to  the  director  aud  hold  my  own  counsel. 

4423.  Did  you  make  an  application  to  the  director  ? 
— I did,  sir. 

4424.  What  reply  did  the  director  give  you? — He 
told  me  that  they  were  tried  in  Ireland,  and  I was 
tried  in  Wales,  and  that  I could  not  be  allowed  to  be 
associated  with  them.  I told  him  I was  convicted  on 
the  same  charge  ns  them,  aud  why  not  be  allowed  to 
associate  with  them.  “ Another  thing,”  said  he,  “you 
ore  not  of  the  same  class.” 

4425-  Did  the  director  say  that  ? — He  did,  sir. 

4426.  {Dr.  Lt/ons.)  What  director? — Mr.  F^an, 
sir. 

4427.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  Who  was  it  that  told  you 
you  were  not  of  the  same  ability  as  the  others  ? — ^Mr. 
Allison,  sir. 

4428.  That  was  the  chief  warder  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4429.  The  director  did  not  use  any  expression  like 
that,  but  said,  “ You  are  not  of  the  same  class  ” ? — ^He- 
said  I was  not  of  the  same  class. 

4430.  When  you  were  put  into  the  punishment  cells, 
by  whose  order  was  it  done  ? — ^By  the  chief  warder, 
sir,  by  Mr.  Allison’s  orders. 

4431.  If  I understand  you,  you  got  the  same  diet 
in  that  cell  ? — Yes,  sir,  I did. 

4432.  And  was  the  ceil  itself  as  good  a cell  as 
the  one  you  had  been  in  ? — ^No,  sir  ; not  at  alL 

4433.  What  was  the  difference  ? — ^Because,  in  the 
first  place,  sir,  there  was  no  stool  nor  chair  to  sit  on  ; 
notliing  but  this  plank  bed ; and  it  was  both  dai'k  and 
gloomy. 

4434.  Was  it  not  so  light  as  the  cell  you  had  been 
in  ? — No,  sir  ; at  least,  I fancied  so. 

44S5.  Were  you  allowed  books  to  read  ? — ^Tes,  sir ; 
I was  allowed  books  to  read  at  the  time,  because  I 
wasn’t  punished  by  the  governor. 

4436.  Were  you  brought  before  the  governor  the 
next  day  ? — I was,  sir. 

4437.  On  each  of  those  three  occasions  that  you 
have  mentioned? — Two  occasions,  sir. 

- 4438.  What  happened  when  you  came  before  the 
govenjor  ? — "When  I went  before  the  governor  I 


‘ ^ited  to  hM  as  well  os  I possibly  could,  I told  him 
what  I had  to  say,  and  he  discharged  me. 

4439.  On  both  occasions  ?— On  both  occasions  he 
didn  t see  the  case  strong  enough,  I daresay,  for  me 
to  be  punished. 

4440.  It  was  on  one  of  those  occasions  that  you 
were  confined  on  the  charge  of  laughing  at  the  officer  ? 
— ^It  was,  sir. 

4441.  You  have  told  us  in  your  written  statement 
that  the  governor  then  made  some  remark  to  you 
about  a prisoner’s  ivord.  Do  you  recollect  that? — I 
do,  sir. 

4442.  What  was  it  that  lie  said  ?— He  told  me  in 
the  statement  that  I was  making  to  him  there  were 
several  prisoners  in  the  room  that  could  certify  I 
didn’t  laugh  at  the  officer,  and  the  governor  told  me 
h©  wasn’t  supposed  to  take  a prisoner’s  word,  oneway 
or  another.  Prisoners  in  the  prison  now,  sir,  will 
say  the  very  same  thing  ; I didn’t  laugh  at  him. 

4443.  But  you  were  not  further  punished? No, 

sir,  I was  not. 

4444.  Have  you  any  other  complaiuts  to  make 
tgaiust  warders  in  this  prison  ? Have  you  been  ill- 
treated  by  them  in  any  other  respect  ? — Well,  I have, 
sir,  several  times.  I have  been  on  several  occasions 
trynng  to  get  an  opj>ortunity  of  speaking  to  my  fellow- 
prisoners  when  they  were  sepai-ated  from  me,  and  the 
officers  would  speak  very  angry  to  me,  and  tell  me 
they  would  report  me,  and  one  thing  or  another,  ar'1 
if  I wanted  to  speak  a word  or  attempted  to  speak 
they  would  threaten  in  the  most  bitter  language. 

4445.  Have  you  ever  complained  to  the  governor 
of  that? — No,  sir,  I have  not.  I took  everything  us 
quiet  as  I possibly  could,  sir. 

4446.  You  have  spoken  of  having  to  clean  the 
urinal  which  had  been  used  by  other  prisoners  ? — So 
I have,  sir. 

4447.  AVaa  that  what  other  prisoners  wereexpected 
to  do  ? — Yes,  sir,  in  their  turn. 

4448.  You  have  also  spoken  of  feeling  very  cold  in 
winter  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4449.  Will  you  say  what  clothing  you  weai'  in 
winter  ? — I will,  sir.  I have  got  a shirt,  jacket  of  the 
same  material  as  this,  sir,  and  this  waistcoat,  aud  just 
the  same  dress  as  I have  at  this  moment. 

4450.  Under  that  waistcoat  what  would  you  have 
in  wiuter? — A shirt,  flannel,  sir. 

4451.  And  under  the  trousers  should  you  wear 
di-awers  ? — Drawei-s,  sir. 

4452.  Are  they  woollen  drawers  ? — Yes,  sir, 
woollen  drawers. 

4463.  Is  there  a frock  used  in  winter  ? — Yes,  sii‘. 

4454.  Over  the  jacket  ? — Over  the  jacket. 

4465.  Do  you  not  find  that  warm  enough  ? — No, 
sir. 

4456.  Not  here  ? — No,  sir.  I have  been  iu  the 
habit  of  working  in  the  iron-works  in  Wales,  in  a 
hot  place,  and  wus  always  accustomed  to  very  warm 
clothing,  especially  when  the  weather  would  be  cold. 

-4457.  Have  you  anything  to  complain  of  about 
sending  or  receiving  letters  ? — Well,  no,  sir ; I have 
not. 

4458.  With  regal’d  to  the  visits  of  your  friends, 
have  you  anything  to  complain  of? — I have  not,  sir. 
I have  got  no  friends  to  visit  me,  sir.  Yes,  sfr,  with 
regard  to  the  visit  I received  in  Swansea  from  my 
father. 

4459.  I am  afraid  we  are  not  to  go;  into  that.  We 
are  not  empowered  to  inquire  into  what  happened  at 
Swansea  ? — Well,  I have  nothing  else  to  say. 

4460.  Have  you  ever  petitioned  the  Horae  Secre- 
tary?— I have  written  a petition  once  in  Millbank, 
but  I daresay  it  was  not  of  much  use. 

■4461.  Did  you  ever  receive  a reply  ? — 1 received  a 
reply  that  there  was  not  sufficient  grounds  to  grant 
me  a pardon. 

4462.  On  what  grounds  did  you  petition  ? — On  the 
injustice  of  the  charge  of  which  I was  convicted. 

4463.  Have  you  ever  petitioned  since  on  that 

ground? — ‘No,  sir.  - 

R 2 


P.  Ryan. 
June  1870. 
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P.  Rtfan.  4464.  Have  you  ever  petitioned  on  any  other 
ground  ? — No,  sir. 

30  Jane  187a  4465.  (J1/r.  De  Vere.)  On  "what  occasion  was  it 

that  the  ofBcev  said  to  you  “ He  wants  to  make  his 
officer  a liar,  that  will  do,  take  him  off  to  the  ceil.” 
When  was  that  said  to  you  ? — That  was  at  the  time, 
sir,  that  I laughed  at  the  officer'. 

4466.  Were  you  taken  to  the  cell  then  ?~I  was, 

4467.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Hid  you  laiigli  at  the  officer  ? 
— I did  not,  sir. 

4168.  (Mr.  De  Fere.)  Was  there  more  thau  one 
officer  present  in  the  school  at  the  time  ? — No,  sir. 

4469.  Did  you  offer  to  bring  forwai'd  any  person 
that  was  present  ut  the  time  to  prove  tliat  you  did 
not  laugh  at  the  officer  ?— Well,  I didn’t  offer  to  bring 
forwai'd  anybody,  hut  I told  the  governor  there  rvere 
several  men  that  could  certify  that  I didn’t  laugh  at 
him. 

4470.  Was  it  on  that  occasion  tliat  the  governor 
said  he  was  not  supposed  to  take  the  word  of  another 
prisouer  ? — It  was,  sir. 

4471.  You  complain  about  wearing  clothes  that 
have  been  worn  by  other  persons  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4472.  Were  the  clothes  tlmt  were  given  to  you 
dirty  or  worn  out? — They  were  dirty,  sir,  .and  worn 
out.  The  first  time  I entered  them,  sir,  I never  got 
a new  suit  of  clothing  j so  that  I have  been  furnisheil 
with  ouly  this  new  breeches  j I have  now  a new  pair 
of  boots;  these  are  the  only  new  ai'ticles  I got  of 
prison  clothiag  while  I am  in  prison. 

4473.  When  you  say  the  winter  clothing  is  not 
waim  enough,  do  you  speak  of  the  second-hand 
clothing  that  you  got,  or  would  you  think  it  wai'mer 
if  you  got  it  new  ? — Well,  I would  think  it  much 
better,  sir,  if  I could  be  allotvcd  trousers  instead  of 
breeches  to  cover  my  legs. 

4474.  That  coat  on  you  is  an  old  coat ; if  it  was 
new  it  would  be  a great  deal  wanner  ? — Yes,  it  would, 
sir. 

4475.  Would  you  find  the  clothiug  warm  enough 
in  the  iviuter  if  it  were  new  ? — I couldn’t  say,  sii', 
but  I think  it  would  be  warmer. 

4476.  When  is  it  that  you  feel  the  cold  most.’ — Up 
about  the  body,  sir. 

4477.  But  at  what  time  j is  it  when  you  are  in  or 
out  ? — When  I am  out  at  exercise,  sir. 

4478.  What  is  your  work  ? — ^Pumpiug,  sir. 

4479.  And  it  is  when  you  ai-e  pumping  you  feel 
the  cold  ? — ^Yes,  sir ; when  I am  standing. 

4480.  Do  you  find  your  bed-clothes  pretty  wai-m  at 
night  ? — 'They  are  pretty  fair,  sir. 

4481.  What  clothing  do  you  wear  on  your  body  at 
night  ? — ^In  summer  time  we  have  got  two  sheets. 

4482.  What  body  clothing  have  you  at  night?— 
Shirt  and  flannels,  sir. 

4483.  Do  you  wear-  flannels  at  night  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4484.  If  the  night  was  cold,  would  you  be  allowed 
to  put  your  day  clothes  on  the  top  of  the  bed  clothes  ? 
— Well,  in  this  prison,  sir,  they  are  allowed  to  do  it^  but 
I have  not  seen  it  before. 

4485.  Arc  you  obliged  to  put  your  clothing  out  of 
the  cell  at  night  ? — ^Not  in  this  prison,  sir. 

4486.  I -think  you  said  in  your  statement,  that  at  one 
time  when  you  were  suffering  from  bowel  complaint 
you  had  a difficulty  in  being  allowed  to  the  water- 
closet  ? — Yes,  sir,  I had. 

4487.  Could  you  put  out  the  signal  stick  if  you 
liked? — Yes,  sir;  that  was  in  Millbank. 

4488.  If  you  put  out  the  signal  stick  and  told  the 
warder  you  were  uuwelJ,  would  not  he  allow  you  to  go 
out  to  the  nece^Ei'y  ? — No,  sir;  he  would  not. 

4489.  Did  you  ever  tiy  that? — I did,  sir,  on  several 
occasions ; I put  my  signal  stick  out,  and  as  soon  as 
the  officer  came  and  asked  me  what  I wanted,  I told 
him  I wanted  to  go  to  the  closet  as  I was  very  bad. 
He  would  say,  “ 1 can’t  let  you  out.”  Then  I 
would  have  to  use  my  pot  and  leave  it  there  until 
morning. 

4490.  Did  you  on  any  of  those  occasions  say  that 


you  wanted  to  see  the  doctor  ? — Yes,  sii',  on  one 
occasion. 

4491.  What  did  he  say  ? — He  fold  me  Icouidn’t  see 
the  doctor  then,  sir. 

4492.  What  hour  was  that? — ^About  a riuarter  past 
eight  o’clock  iu  the  eveuing,  sir. 

4493.  Was  it  after  he  had  refused  you  permission  to 
go  to  the  closet  that  }-ou  told  him  you  wanted  to 
see  the  doctor  ? — No,  .sir. 

4494.  How  then  ? — It  was  at  a time  that  I had  been 
l_ying  down  iu  bed,  sir.  I had  been  stripped,  and  he 
wanted  me  to  get  uj>,  sir,  for  to  give  him  iny  pint  to 
put  the  gruel  iu  ; I told  him  I would  be  very  thankful 
if  he  would  be  so  kind  as  to  lay  it  on  the  bucket, 
which  was  the  table  in  the  mom,  and  lie  told  me  if 
if  I didn’t  get  up  he  would  soon  find  a way  to  make 
me. 

4495.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  that  officer  ?— I 
do  not,  sir. 

4496.  How  long  ago  is  it  ?— .Well,  I daresay  it  is 
somewhere  about  a year  and  seven  months,  sir,  to  the 
best  of  my  opinion. 

4497.  You  say  in  your  paper  that  the  time  allowed 
j'ou  for  preparation  was  short.  If  we  were  to  come, 
here  a few  days  hence,  would  you  wish  to  have  any 
additional  time  given  you  to  make  any  fui-thei-  state- 
ment or  to  recollect  yourself  better? — Sii',  witli 
regal'd  to  the  statement  that  I have  made,  I was  in 
such  a hurry  about  trying  to  get  ready  against 
Saturday,  I thought  it  wasn’t  good  enough  to  appear 
before  gentlemen.  I was  very  sorry  for  doing  it 
the  way  that  I did  do  it ; that  was  the  ouly  thing  that 
I meant,  sir. 

4498.  Do  you  wish  to  amend  it  at  all.  If  you  had 
a few  days  more  to  think  about  it,  do  you  think  you 

would  mal^e  anv  alteration  in  it  or  add  anything  ? 

No,  sir;  I think  it  will  do  at  present. 

4499.  (Dr.  Green/ioto.)  Has  your  food  alway.s  been 
wholesome  Lere  ? — The  food,  sir,  is  veiy  wholesome  ; 
in  i-cgavd  of  that  shiu-of-beef  soup,  sir,  and  the  pud- 
ding, that  is  the  only  thiug  I couldn’t  use  at  all. 

4500.  You  have  never  found  the  food  not  pleasant 
in  any  way  ? — I did,  sir. 

4501.  What  did  you  find  ?— I found  the  gruel  on 
one  occasion. 

4502.  What  was  the  matter  witli  it  ?— I found  some 
vermin  dirt  in  it,  sir ; mouses’  dirt. 

4503.  When  was  that  ? — I think  it  was  some  time 
iu  the  month  of  August. 

4504.  You  never  found  it  more  than  on  one  occa- 
sion ? — ^No,  sir. 

4505.  And  you  never  found  any  other  kind  of  im- 
purity in  your  food,  excepting  that  one  time  ? — Well, 
I have  not,  sir. 

4506.  ( Chairmaai.)  Are  you  quite  sure  that  it  was 
vei-min  dirt  ?— Yes,  sii',  I am,  for  I showed  it  to  Mr. 
Prescott,  the  principal  wai'der. 

4507.  Is  Mr.  Prescott  here  now? — Hois,  sir. 

^4508.  What  did  you  say  to  him  about  it?— I told 

him  it  was  fit  for  no  man  to  use. 

4509.  Whnt  did  he  say  ?-— That  he  had  no  more  to 
do  -with  it,  ouly  that  I should  send  it  in  as  a com- 
plaint. 

4510.  Did  you  send  it  in  as  a complaint  ?— I com- 
plained to  Dr.  Campbell,  sir. 

451] . How  soon  after  you  had  found  it  ?— A day  or 
two  after,  sir. 

_ 4512.  What  did  _Dr._  Campbell  say  ?— And  at  the 
time  that  I did  find  it,  sii',  I could’nt  use  it  afterwards ; 

I had  a disgust  against  it.  I had  no  clean  water  to 
drink. 

4513.  What  did  you  do  with  the  gruel  in  which  this 
was  found  ? — I threw  it  away. 

45 14  You  did  not  show  it  to  anybody  hut  Prescott  ? 
— I showed  it  to  the  wai-der  that  had  charge  of  the 
ward. 

4615.  What  is  his  name  ?— I don’t  know  his  name, 
but  he  is  in  tliis  prison. 

4516.  Is  he  in  the  same  ward  now  in  which  you 
then  wei-e  ? — He  is  not,  sir. 
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4517.  When  you  complained  to  Dr.  Campbell, 
what  did  he  say  ? — He  asked  me  when  did  I come 
here.  I told  him  I came  here  from  Millbank  on  tho 
12th  May.  He  said  I was  very  soon  beginning  to 
complain,  and  that  this  was  the  wrong  place  for  me. 

4.518.  You  told  him  the  nature  of  the  complaint  ? 
—I  did,  sir. 

4519.  Is  that  .all  that  passed  between  you  ? — It  is, 
sir. 

4520.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Are  you  tired  ? — I am  and  I 
am  not,  sir. 

4521.  1 have  to  ask  you  a good  many  questions. 
Do  you  wish  to  have  your  examination  postponed  ? — 
I wiU  answer,  sir,  as  well  as  I can.  \_Thc  prisojier  is 
nlloiced  to  sit,  and  is  yivefi  wine,  some  of  which  he 
drinks.l 

4522.  If  you  feel  tired,  and  wish  to  have  your 
examination  postponed,  we  shall  do  so  ? — I will 
answer,  sir,  as  well  as  I can. 

4.523.  Did  you  get  three  days  relaxation  from  duty 
to  prepare  your  statement  ? — I did,  sir.  1 think 
from  the  16th,  Thui-sday.  Mr.  Allison  came  to  me 
mid  told  me  there  were  Commissioners  coming  licre 
to  inquire  into  the  treatment  of  the  Irish  political 
prisoners,  and  there  was  three  slieets  of  foolscap  for 
me  to  make  my  statement,  against  Saturday,  and 
they  were  sure  to  be  here  on  Saturday.  I made  my 
statement  ns  well  ns  I could,  sir. 

4524.  Mr.  De  Vere  asked  you  whether  you  wislied 
for  any  further  time,  to  altei’,  amend,  or  add  to  your 
statement  ? — No,  sir. 

4525.  Are  you  aware  that  you  could,  if  you  so 
choose,  have  any  friend  or  legal  adviser  to  see  yon, 
or  to  advise  with  you  with  regard  to  any  statement 
you  may  desire  to  put  before  the  Commission  ? — 
Well,  sir,  I thought  if  my  friends  would  have  some- 
body that  would  call. 

4526.  I ask  you  are  yon  aware  of  it  ? — No,  sh,  I 
am  not. 

4527.  You  arc  not  aware  of  it? — ^No,  I am  not 
awoi-e  of  it,  sir. 

4528.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  seen  a copy  of  an 
advertisement  put  by  the  Commissioners  in  the  news- 
papers ? — By  tlie  Commissionera  in  the  newspapers  ? 

4529.  Has  not  a copy  of  it  been  given  to  you  by 
(he  goveraor  or  some  officer  of  the  prison  ? — I got  a 
copy,  sir. 

4530.  Did  you  road  it  ? — Yes,  I did,  sir. 

4531.  Did  you  not  see  in  it  that  the  Commissioner 
said  the  prisoner  would  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
any  friend  to  assist  him  in  preparing  his  statement? 
— I did,  sir. 

4532.  You  saw  that  statement  ? — I did,  sir. 

4533.  The  advertisement  that  you  saw  was  not  in 
tlie  same  words  as  this,  hut  what  I am  going  to  read 
for  you  now  is  a statement  of  the  facilities  whicli  the 
Commissionere  have  deahed  to  give  the  prisoners  for 
the  purpose  of  making  their  statements  before  this 
Commission  of  inquiry.  The  substance  of  it  is  in 
the  advertisement  which  you  have  seen.  In  the  first 
place,  the  prisonei-a  will  have  full  opportunity  of 
making  an  oral  statement,  that  is,  a statement  by 
word  of  mouth,  to  the  Commissioners,  as  vegai-ds 
their  treatment,  such  smtement  to  be  made  in  a 
private  room,  in  the  absence  of  any  prison  officer  and 
after  a distinct  intimation,  from  the  Commisslonei-s,  to 
which  they  will  give  full  effect,  that  no  statement  so 
made,  will  in  any  way  prejudicially  affect  the 
prisoner’s  future  position  aud  treatment.  Secondly, 
the  prisoners  -will  have  farther  full  opportunity  for 
making  wi’itten  statements,  and  for  offering  such  oral 
explanations  of  them  as  they  may  desire.  Writing 
materials  will  be  provided  for  them,  and  three  days 
intermission  from  labour  allowed,  if  wished.  Thirdly, 
the  Commissioners  will  be  prepared  to  receive  any 
statement  in  writing  from  any  friend  of  the  prisoner, 
or  any  person  acting  on  his  behalf,  and  to  take  the 
oral  evidence  of  any  witness,  including,  if  desired, 
any  released  prisoner,  which  may  appear  relevant  to 
the  general  treatment  of  treaaon-lelony  convicts, 
fourthly,  the  Commissioners  have  recommended  to 


the  Secretary  of  State,  that  access  to  any  prisoner  at 
a reasonable  hour  and  for  a reasonable  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  them  in  the  preparation  of  their 
statements,  shoulil  be  allowed  to  friends  of  such 
prisoner,  under  such  regulations  and  conditions  as  the 
Government  may  think  necessary.  Then  it  states 
that  the  evidence  aliall  be  taken  down  by  a sliort-hand 
writer,  and  that  the  report  and  evidence  will  bo  made 
public.  Has  the  substance  of  that  statement  been 
made  known  to  you  ? — Well,  it  has,  sir,  part  of  it. 

4534.  What  part  has  been  made  known  to  you. 
lias  that  part  whicli  stated  that  facilities  would  be 
given  to  you  to  see  any  friend  to  assist  you  in  pre- 
1 aring  your  statement  ? — Yes,  sir-. 

4535.  Has  it  been  made  known  to  you  that  the 
evidence  will  be  made  public  ? — Yes,  sir. 

1536.  In  fact,  you  had  three  days  intermission  from 
labour,  in  order  lo  enable  yon  to  prepare  your  state- 
ment. Y'ou  were  alone  in  the  cell  three  days,  in 
order  to  enable  yon  to  prepare  yonr  statement  ? — I 

as  alone,  sfr,  for  six  days. 

4537.  Six  days? — I think  it  was,  sir. 

4538.  Ai-e  you  sure  ? — I forget  now,  indeed. 

4539.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  What  was  the  firet  day; 
was  it  Thursday  ? — Thursday,  sir. 

4540.  {Chairman.)  Did  you  I'emain  after  Saiurday 
in  your  cell  ? — I think  it  rvas  on,  I am  not  sui-e 
whether  it  was  oji  Tuesday  we  came  out,  sir. 

4541.  I think  you  said  just  now  that  you  have  no 
desire  to  haye  any  friend  come  to  assist  you  to  pre- 
pare this  statement  ? — Well,  I liave  no  friend,  sir,  to 
come. 

4542.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Now  that  you  have  heai-d 
those  conditions  rend,  is  there  any  friend,  or  legM 
ndviser  that  you  wish  to  consult  before  making  any 
further  statement  or  amending  your  statement  ? — I 
have  got  no  friend,  sir,  to  advise  me ; without  this 
alone,  that  there  might  a fi-iend  come  to  my  fellow- 
prisoners,  that  would  speak  in  ray  behalf. 

4543.  Ai’e  there  any  persons  tliat  you  wish  to 
summon  to  prove  any  statement  that  you  have  made, 
or  that  you  are  about  to  make  ? — No,  sir. 

4544.  Am  I to  understand  that  there  are  no  wit- 
nesses that  you  wish  to  produce  to  coiToborate  any 
statement  that  you  have  made  or  that  you  aa-e  about 
to  make  ? — I have  got  no  witnesses,  sir. 

4545.  Ton  have  made  objection  to  the  food  on 
several  occasions? — Yes,  sir. 

4546.  Can  you  state  how  often  you  made  objectioa 
to  the  food?  — Well,  I could  not,  sir;  on  several 
occasions. 

4547.  Could  you  say  how  many  times  ; did  yon 
object  three  times  ? — Thirty  or  forty  times,  sfr. 

4548.  Have  you  objected  to  the  food  for  various 
reasons  on  80  or  40  diferent  occasions  ? — I have,  sir. 

4549.  Wiieu  you  objected  to  tlie  food  what  was 
ilone  ?— Nothing  was  done,  sir,  but  take  it  back  again 
and  can-y  it  to  the  cook-house. 

4550.  Did  you  get  any  other  food  in  place  of  it  ? — 
No,  sir,  I did  not. 

4551.  When  you  r^ected  your  food  had  you  to  go 
without  food  at  that  meal  ? — I had,  sir. 

4552.  Are  you  sure  aud  distinct  about  that  ? — I 
am,  sir. 

4553.  Did  you  ever  object  to  yonr  dinner  ? — I did, 
sir,  on  the  SOtliof  last  March. 

4554.  On  the  30th  of  March  in  (his  year? — Yes, 
sir  ; I had  cheese  for  my  dinner,  aud  I objected  to  the 
cheese,  because  it  wasn’t  fit  for  no  man  to  eat.  . 

4555.  What  was  the  matter  with  it  ? — ^It  had  a bad 
smell. 

4556.  Was  it  mouldy? — ^It  w'ns  worse  than  mouldy, 
it  was  beyond  use,  it  was  stinking.  I took  it  to  the 
chief  wai'der,  Mr.  Ailtson,  me  and  my  friend,  Mi’. 
Muiphy,  and  we  told  him  we  could  not  use  it.  He 
tasted  it,  and  said  it  was  very  strong  ; some  people 
would  like  strong  cheese  ; but  what  would  suit  some 
wouldn’t  suit  everybody.  He  told  the  principal  warder 
lo  take  it  to  the  cook-house  to  get  it  exchanged  ; he 
took  it  to  the  cook-house. 

4557.  Did  you  go  with  liini  ? — I did,  sir;  the 
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master  cook  said  there  was  ]io  more  cheese  ; so  we  got 
nothing,  but  bread  and  water  that  day. 

4558.  Was  that  on  Sunday  the  30th  March  ? — Yes, 
sir. 

4559.  On  that  day  did  you  get  nothing  for  your 
dinner  but  bread  and  water  ? — ^Nothing,  sii-. 

4560.  You  obseiwedyou  say  mice  db-t  in  thegi-iiel? 
— I did,  su". 

4561.  Did  you  obseiwe  that  on  only  one  occasion  ? 
— No,  sb  ; but  I saw  it  with  prisoners  on  two  or  three 
occ^ions,  but  not  in  my  own  gi-uel. 

4562.  Can  you  name  the  other  prisoners  in  whose 
gniel  you  saw  it  ? — Thomas  Bryson,  sir. 

4563.  And  who  else  ? — That  is  the  only  man,  sb. 

4564.  Did  you  ever  see  mice,  or  parts  of  mice,  in 
any  poition  of  the  diet  of  this  prison  ? — I did  not, 
sir. 

4565.  Have  you  beard  of  anyone  having  found  mice, 
or  parts  of  mice,  in  the  diet  ? — No,  sir,  not  in  this 
prison. 

4566.  Wlial  objection  had  you  to  tlie  shin  of  beef  ? 
— I couldn’t  use  it,  sir. 

4567.  Why  could  you  not  it  ? — There  was  an 
awful  smell  from  it,  sir. 

4568.  What,  kind  of  a smell  \viis  it  ? — I couldn’t 
describe  it,  sir. 

4569.  Did  it  smell  as  if  the  meat  was  too  long 
kept  ? — No,  sir  ; but  na  if  it  wasn’t  fit  to  eat,  and  it 
didn’t  look  like  shin  of  beef  at  all,  sir  ; I don’t  know 
what  it  looked  like. 

4570.  I am  asking  you  about  the  smell ; what  sort  of 
smell  had  it  ; was  it  the  smell  of  bad  meat,  or  of  meat 
that  was  too  far  gone  ? — I couldn’t  describe  the  smell, 
sir  ; I couldn’t. 

4571.  Do  you  think  it  was  from  the  meat  being  bad, 
the  bones  being  bad  ? — It  w.asu’t  from  being  bad,  but 
liaviug  different  qualities  ; every  sort  of  meat  stack 
together. 

4572.  What  do  you  mean  by  “every  sort  of  meat 
stuck  together  ’’  ? — Every  sort  of  shins-of>beef,  sir. 

4573.  What  punishment  Iiave  you  undergone  in 
this  or  any  other  prison?  — I have  undergone  uo 
punishmeut,  sir. 

4574.  Have  you  not  been  in  a punishment  cell  ? — 
Only  in  punLslrmeut  cell,  sir,  on  two  occasions. 

4.575.  Eacli  for  24  hours  ? — Each  for  24  hours,  sir. 

4576.  {Chairinan.)  Those  are  the  occasions  that 
you  have  spoken  of  to  us  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4577.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  On  those  two  occasions,  are 
you  certain  that  you  were  put  into  a cell  fm-  24  hours 
by  the  chief  warder  without  the  governor’s  dii’ecting 
it  ? — I was,  sir  ; wifiiout  the  governor  dbecting  it. 

4578.  Yon  stated  that  you  were  ordered  to  get  up 
from  your  bed  by  a warder,  when  yon  were  sick ; is 
that  so  ? — That  w.is  in  Millbonk  prison,  sh. 

4579.  What  wei’e  you  complain  ing  of  then  ? — I was 
complaining  of  pain  in  the  head  and  across  my  breast, 
and  ti-embling  all  over  ray  body. 

4580.  Are  you  sure  that  the  doctor  directed  you  to 
go  to  bed? — ^No,  sir  ; the  doctor  didn’t  know  I was 
in  bed.  The  officer  that  had  charge  of  me  during  the 
day,  he  told  me  to  go  to  bed,  and  he  would  be  respon- 
sible for  my  going  to  bed. 

4581.  The  wai'der  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4582.  Do  you  know  who  that  warder  was  ? — I do 
not,  sir  ; I don’t  know  any  of  their  names. 

4583.  Did  the  doctor  see  you  that  day  ? — ^No,  sii", 
he  did  not ; that  was  the  night  I applied  to  see  him, 
and  was  told  I wouldn’t  see  him, 

4584.  The  wai'der  came  i-ound  and  told  you  to  get 
up  out  of  bed? — Yes,  sir. 

4585.  Who  was  that  wai'der,  sir  ? — I don’t  know, 
sii*. 

4586.  Was  he  a different  man  from  the  other? — 
He  was  a different  man,  sir. 

4587.  Would  you  knowthewarder  .if  you  saw  him  ? 
— I would,  sir,  I think. 

4588.  Did  you  see  him  afterwards? — Yes,  sh’,  I 
did. 

4589.  Did  yon  see  the  doctor  the  next  morning  ? 


I did,  sir,  but  I never  mentioned  about  it  to  the  doctor, 

4590.  Why  did  you  not  mention  it  to  the  doctor  ? 
Because  I didn’t  thinic  in  was  worth  while,  sir,  saying 
anything  about  it  to  the  doctor. 

4591.  What  did  the  doctor  say  to  you  when  he  saw 
yon  the  next  d-ay  ? — I stated  as  well  as  I could  how  I 
was  suffering,  and  he  told  me  I wanted  to  see  Tliomas 
Johnson. 

4592.  Had  you  any  idea  of  what  he  meant  by  that  ? 
I had  not,  sir,  if  ho  didn’t  mean  the  watercloset ; 
that  is  the  only  idea  I made  out  for  it  myself  after. 

4593.  That  he  meant  the  watercloset  ? — I don’t 
know  what  he  meant,  sir,  but  he  expressed  the  words. 

4594.  You  tliought  he  meant  the  watercloset  ? I 

did,  sir. 

4595.  Do  you  think  now  that  that  was  what  he 
meant  ? — I do,  sir. 

4596.  Had  you  any  friend  of  the  name  in  or  out  of 
the  prison  ? — I had  not,  sir. 

4597.  Were  you  sick  on  that  day  that  you  saw  tlie 
doctor  ? — I was,  sii-. 

4598.  Did  he  keep  you  in  bed? — ^No,  sh-,he  didnot. 

4599.  Did  you  go  to  work  on  that  day  ?— I went  to 
work  in  the  ^eruoon.  I got  out  of  bed  and  wont  to 
work. 

4600.  Did  you  eat  your  meals  that  day  ?— Pai-t  or 
them,  sir. 

4601.  You  mentioned  in  your  statement  something 
about  being  blockaded;  what  do  you  mean  by  being 
blockaded  ? — Political  prisoners  had  an  extra  lock  on 
tlieir  cells  every  night,  sii. 

4602.  An  exti-a  lock  on  their  cell  ? Yes,  sir. 

There  was  the  gate  and  that  was  locked  by  the  prison 
keys,  and  then  there  was  a padlock  above  in  the  door. 

4603.  You  have  stated  in  this  wi-itten  paper  that 
you  were  wai-ned  hy  some  warder  that  you  might  be 
haunted  by  the  officers ; what  does  that  refer  to 
exactly  ? — Hunted,  sir. 

4604.  What  Jo  you  refer  to  in  this  sentence  of  your 
written  statement : — “ There  ai-e  several  officers  in  this 
“ prison  who  will  haunt  a prisoner,  and  put  questions 
“ mhira  in  orderthathemightcommit  himself  and  get 

“ punishment ; this  I Icnow  to  be  a fact.”  ? Well,  sir, ' 

several  times  when  I ha\-e  been  out  cxei'ciaing  in  the 
yards,  an  officer  comes  up  and  tells  me,  “ Go  exercise 
“ -with  such  a man.”  Well,  I decline,  and  tell  him  “ No, 

“ I rather  walk  with  myself;  ” and  then  he  puts  several 
questions  to  me  in  order  that  I may  perhaps  give  him 
a saucy  answer,  and  in  case  I did  give  a saucy  answer 
I was  ready  for  a pnnisbment  cell. 

4605.  But  how  do  you  know  that  he  put  these 
questions  to  you  in  order  that  you  might  give  him  a 
saucy  answer  ?— Well,  I know,  sir,  that  they  did  it  to 
others  in  order  to  gain  credit  to  themselves. 

4606.  How  would  they  gain  credit  by  it  ? — Because 
the  more  reports  they  make  they  get  credit  the  greater, 
and  the  more  regard  the  governor  has  for  them. 

4607.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — Well,  I have  been 
told  it,  sir. 

4608.  You  say  that  you  know  this  to  be  a fact.  Is 
there  any  other  way  that  you  know  it,  except  in  the 
way  that  you  say  ? — Well,  an  officer  told  me  himself, 
sir,  that  once  an  officer  is  down  on  a prisoner,  during 
the  whole  time  he  is  in  prison  after  every  other  officer 
is  down  on  him. 

4609.  An  officer  told  you  that  ? — Yes,  on  officer 
that  told  me  to  mind  myself  to  keep  off  annoyance. 

4610.  Was  he  an  officer  of  this  prison  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4611.  Can  you  give  his  name  ? — No,  sir,  I cannot. 

4612.  Why  can  you  not  tell  his  name  ? — ^Because  he 
is  discharged  sir,  now. 

4613.  But  you  know  his  name? — ^No,  sir,  I don’t 
know  his  name. 

4614.  I do  not  want  to  force  you  to  give  it  if  you 
know  it  ? — 1.  don’t  know  his  name,  sir,  I won’t  tell  a 
lie. 

4615.  TeUthe  Commission  distinctly  what  he  told 
you? — He  told  me  for  to — he  told  me  that  once  a 
prisoner  gets  into  trouble  here,  or  does  anything 
against  on  officer,  then  all  the  officers  of  the  prison  are 
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down  on  him  afterwards,  while  be  is  in  the  prison  ; 
and  for  me  to  take  care  of  myself  and  keep  out  of 
trouble.  This  a warder  has  told  me. 

4616.  Hare  you  acted  on  that  caution  ? — 1 have,  sir, 
ns  well  .as  I possibly  could. 

4617.  Did  be  teU  that  to  others  ? — I could  not  say, 
sir. 

4618.  But  he  told  it  to  you  person.illy  ? — He  told  it 
to  me  personally. 

4619.  Has  it  occurred  more  than  once  that  you  wei'e 
obliged  to  work  on  Sunday  mornings  and  holiday 
mornings  before  going  to  the  blessed  sacrament  ? — It 
occurred  every  Sunday,  sh. 

4620.  But  you  do  not  go  to  i-eceive  the  blessed 
sacrament  every  Sunday  ? — No,  sir ; that  was  at  the 
time  I was  in  Millbauk. 

4621.  "Vrfaat  I ask  you  is,  has  it  occurred  more  than 
once  that  you  rvere  obliged  to  work  before  going  to 
the  blessed  sacvameut  ou  Sunday  morning  ? — Only 
once  sir,  I asked  the  officer  not  to  ask  me  to  work. 

4622.  Did  you  tell  the  officer  distinctly  that  ou  that 
morning  you  were  going  to  approach  the  blessed 
sacrament  ? — He  told  me  it  would  be  much  better  for- 
me to  work ; that  I would  have  an  opportunity  of 
going  into  the  cell  if  I didn’t. 

4623.  Do  you  know  who  that  officer-  was  ? — I don’t 
know,  sir-. 

4624.  Could  you  identify  him  in  any  way  ? — I could 
remember  him  if  I saw  him. 

4625.  Are  you  subject  to  dravrhcea  ? — I am,  sir  j and 
I am  suffering  from  it  now. 

4626.  From  diarrhoea  ? — Tes,  sir. 

4627.  Were  you  subject  to  diarrhoea  before  you 
became  n prisoner  ? — I was  not,  sir-. 

4628.  Take  another  drink.  [TAc  prisoner  drinks,"^ 
Have  you  beeu  often  subject  to  diar-rhcea  since  you 
became  a prisouer  ? — I am  subject  to  it  since,  Ithiirk, 
it  is  last  March. 

4629.  March  of  this  year  ? — March  of  this  year, 
sir. 

4630.  Were  you  subject  to  it  before  then  ? — I was, 
sir-,  in  Millbank  on  several  occasions,  but  I blamed  the 
shin-of-beef  soup  for  it  at  the  time. 

4631.  Was  it  after  those  occasions  on  which  you 
noticed  the  shin-of-heef  soup  objectionable  in  smell, 
that  you  suffered  from  diarrhoea  ? — Oh  no,  sir ; I 
objected  against  it,  sir,  before  I suffered  from  the 
diarrhoea. 

4632.  You  have  stated  that  you  were  disposed  to 
attr-ibute  the  diarrhoea  to  the  sirin-of-beef  soup.  I 
want  to  know  did  you  observe  that  you  were  attacked 
with  dian-hcca  ou  any  occasion,  on  a day  after,  or  sub- 
sequent to  the  time  when  you  took  the  shin-of-beef 
soup  and  remarked  its  being  objectionable  in  smell  ? — 
Oh  no,  sfr,  I didn’t. 

4633.  Then  how  do  j-ou  connect  the  diarrhoea 
•with  the  shin-of-beef  soup  ? — 1 only  imagine  so, 
sir. 

4634.  You  h.avo  stated  in  this  wTitten  paper  that 
you  were  made  to  associate  with  thieves  and  men  guilty 
of  unnatural  offences  ? — ^Yes,  sir. 

4635.  How  do  you  know  that  the  men  were 
thieves  ? — Because  by  their  conversation,  sii-,  and  by 
exercising  with  them  and  walking  alongside  of  them, 
and  hearing  them  talking  and  explaining'  to  one 
another-  what  they  did  and  what  sort  of  crimes  'they 
did,  and  all  to  this. 

4636.  In  that  way  you  knew  that  they  were 
thieves  ? — Yes,  sir,  they  acknowledged  themselves. 

4637.  You  have  used  another  -word  of  very  grave 
import.  Do  you  know  the  meaning  of  unnatural 
offmices  ? — do,  sir. 

4638-40.  You  are  positive  that  you  do  so  ? — am, 
sir. 

4641.  How  do  yon  know,  and  why  do  you  charge, 
that  any  of  the  men  that  you  were  associated  -with 
were  guilty  of  this  crime? — Because  they  were  con- 
victed of  it,  sir. 

4642.  How  do  you  know  they  were  convicted  of  it  ? 
—By  their  own  acknowledgment,  sir. 

4^3.  Do  yon  state  to  that  you  know  as  a 


positive  fact,  from  hearing  the  men  admit  it,  that  any  p 
men  you  have  been  associated  with  were  so  guiltv  ? ^ 

— Yes,  sir,  I do  ; and  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  ■words  ^0  June 
that  they  have  got  in  then-  mouth — sin  of  sodomy.  

4644.  That  may  be,  but  I want  you  particuliirly  to 
pay  attention  to  this  question.  Do  you  know  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  from  yourself  hearing  admissions  made 
by  any  prisoners  here,  that  any  one  of  them  was 
guilty  of  that  crime  ? — Weil,  I do,  sir,  I heard  them 
conversing  on  it. 

4645.  Have  you  heard  any  man  admit  that  he  was 
guilty  of  that,  crime  ? — I have,  sir. 

4646.  You  have  ? — Yes,  sir,  I have,  at  that  time 
that  I -tvas  -working  in  the  female  Imildiug. 

4647.  Do  you  allege  that  positively  ? I do,  sir. 

4648.  Are  you  prepared  to  stand  by  that  statement  ? 

— I am,  sir. 

4649.  Have  you  known  that  iu  i-eference  to  more 
than  one  man  'i — I have,  sir  ; two  men. 

4650.  To  two  men  ? — Two  men,  sir. 

4651.  Is  it  known  to  other  prisoners,  as  far  as  you 
ai-e  aware,  that  those  men  admitted  their  being 
guilty  of  this  crime  ? — Well,  I can’t  say,  sfr. 

4652.  Was  it  openly  taied  of? — No,  sir,  it  was 
not, 

4653.  How  did  you  happen  to  hear  it  ? — -was 
filling  a wheel-barrow  at  the  time,  sir,  and  I happened 
to  heal-  the  conversation  between  them  ; they  were 
tnlking  about  what  they  did. 

4654.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  heard  them  cor- 
rectly aud  understood  them  correctly  ? — I heard  them 
correctly,  sir, 

4655.  {Mr.  Brodnek.)  You  are  quite  sui-e  that  they 
not  only  spoke  of  it,  but  even  spoke  of  having 
committed  it? — Yes,  sir;  spoke  of  having  com- 
mitted it. 

4656.  {Dr.  Li/ons.)  That  they  had  committed  it  ? 

— Yes,  sir  j one  man  saying  he  did  so-and-so,  aud  the 
other  saying  he  did  so-and-so. 

4657.  Had  you  been  associated  -ndth  them  ? — I 
have  beeu  associated  ■with  them,  sir,  on  the  public 
■work. 

4658.  Do  you  mean  that  you  were  working  in  the 
same  party  or  gang  ?— Working  iu  the  same  party, 

4659.  Had  you  been  working  near  them  ? — I have 
beeu  -wheeling  ban-ows  with  them  and  rolling  carts 
with  them,  and  walking  in  and  out  with  them  from 
this  to  the  female  prison,  back  and  forwai-d,  no 
more. 

4660.  There  are  some  erasui-es  in  this  written  state- 
ment of  yours  which  I -will  point  out  to  you,  and  will 
you  state  to  the  Commission  -what  are  the  exact  porta 
that  you  have  erased,  pointing  out  the  word  before 
the  erasm-e  aud  the  word  after  it.  \Hands  xcitness  a 
paper.']  Did  you  scratch  that  out  yourself  ? — I did, 
sir,  because  I heard  a conversation  with  one  of  those 
men.  and  I charged  them  for  the  nasty  filthy  talk  that 
passi'd  between  them. 

4661.  (C/iairman.)  That  was  scratched  out  by  you  ? 

— Yes,  sir. 

4662.  {Dr.  Lpoxis.)  You  admit  that  you  made  those 
erasures  that  I now  show  you  ? — Yes,  sii-. 

4663.  On  page  8? — Yes,  sir  j I scratched  them  out 
myself. 

4664.  Lines  5 and  4 from  the  bottom;  you  admit 
those  erasures  to  have  been  made  by  yom-self?  — 

Yes,  sir;  I thought,  sir,  that  the  words  might  be  too 
offensive. 

4665.  (CAair»iam.)  At  the  top  of  page  6 were 
those  -words  scratched  out  by  you  {the  page  is  shown 
to  the  prisoner)  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4666.  On  page  3 was  that  erasure  made  by  you 
{exhibiting  it)  ? — Yes,  sir ; it  was. 

4667.  On  page  12,  was  that  erasure  made  by  you 
{exhibiting  it)  ? — Tes,  ah- ; it  was. 

4668.  We  only  want  to  have  it  appear  that  we  did 
not  tamper -with  it. 

4669.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Has  it  often  happened  thtCt  you 
have  been  obliged  to  nse  a pan  or  pot  in  yonr  -cell  when 

E 4 
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you  could  not  go  to  the  watercioaet  after  4 o’clock  in 
the  evening  ? — This  was  in  Hillhank,  sir. 

4670.  Yes? — Well,  it  happened  (o  me  ou  three 
occasions. 

4671.  Were  those  occasions  on  which  you  were 
obliged  by  the  necessities  of  nature  to  use  the  chamber 
pot  80  ? — They  were,  sir. 

4672.  Did  you  on  those  occasions  a.®k  the  wardei' 
to  permit  you  to  go  to  the  watercioaet  ? — I did,  sir. 

4673.  Were  you  punished  in  any  way,  or  were  you 
reported  for  using  the  jjot  on  those  occasions  ? — I was 
not,  sir. 

4674.  Were  you  reported  for  using  it  ? — I was  not, 
sir  ; I was  told  to  use  it  though. 

The  prison 


4675.  You  ai-e  sure  that  there  is  nothing  further 
you  wish  to  state  ? — I wish  to  be  examined  by  the 
doctor  before  the  Coairaission  is  closed,  sir. 

4676.  (Chairman.)  Which  doctor,  Dr.  Campbell? 
— No,  sir  ; but  the  doctor.^!  of  the  Commission. 

4677.  (Dr.  Li/ons.)  By  the  medical  men  who  are 
on  the  Commission  ? — Yes,  air. 

4678.  (Chairman.)  We  shall  be  here  next  week, 
and  if  you  wish  to  say  .anything  further  you  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

4679.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  You  may  ns  well  drink  the 
remainder  of  that. 

r withdrew. 


Edward  Power,  prisoner,  examined. 


4680.  (Chairmaji.)  W^e  are  a Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government,  but  at  the  s.ame  time 
entirely  independent  of  tlie  Government,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  such  iuq^uivies  as  we  think  uecessai’y 
into  the  treatment  of  the  treason-felony  prisoners  in 
this  and  other  English  prisons.  The  ComnuB.<ioners 
are,  Mr.  De  Vero,  Dr.  Lyons,  Dr.  Grecuhow,  Sir. 
Brodriek,  and  myself,  Lord  Devon.  Before  I ask 
you  what  statement  you  have  to  make  to  ns,  I will 
read  to  you  the  couditious  as  to  the  facilities  wliich 
exist  in  each  case  by  the  Commissioners’  desire  : — 
“ The  prisoners  will  have  full  opportunity  for  making 
“ an  oral  statement  to  the  Commissioners  as  regai-ds 
“ their  ti-eatment,  such  statement  to  he  made  in  a 
“ private  room,  in  the  absence  of  any  prison  offieei', 
“ and  after  a distinct  intimation  from  the  Comiuis- 
" sioners,  to  which  they  will  give  full  effect,  that  no 
“ statement  so  made  will  in  any  way  prejudicially 
“ affect  the  prisoner’s  future  position  and  treatment. 
“ They  will  have  further  a full  opportunity  for  making 
“ written  statements,  and  for  offering  such  oval  ex* 
“ plimations  of  those  statements  as  they  maj"  desire. 
“ Writing  materi.'ils  will  be  provided  for  them,  and 
“ three  days’  iutennission  from  labour  allowed  if 
“ wsJied.  The  Commissioners  will  be  prepared  to 
“ receive  any  stateineut  in  -writing  from  any  friend  of 
" the  prisoner  or  any  person  acting  on  his  helialf,  and 
“ to  take  the  oral  evidence  of  any  witness,  including,  if 
“ desired,  nnyi’eleased  prisoner,  wdiich  may  appear  to 
“ he  relevant  to  the  general  treatment  ofti-eason-feleuy 
“ convicts.  The  Commissioners  have  recommended 
“ to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  access  to  any  prisoner 
“ at  a reasonable  hoim,  and  for  a reasonable  time,  for 
“ the  pmpose  of  assisting  them  in  the  preparation  of 
“ tlieir  statements,  should  be  allowed  to  the  friends 
“ of  such  prisoner,  under  such  regulations  and  con- 
“ ditioiis  as  the  Government  may  think  necessary. 
“ Application  in  such  case  should  be  made  to  the 
“ Home  Office.  The  evidence  will  be  taken  down  by 
“ a shorthand  writer.  The  report  and  evidence  will 
“ be  made  public.”  You  have  been  made  aware  of 
the  substance  of  what  I have  now  read  to  you  ? — I 
understand  the  substance,  but  I would  rather  if  I 
could,  have  a copy. 

4681.  Some  copies  are  in  preparation? — The  last 
document  you  are  after  reading,  my  lord,  saying, 
“ Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  State 
may  determine  on,”  I do  not  understand. 

4682.  Any  regulations  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
thinks  necessary  will  be  made.  I have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  those  regulations  will  interpose  no 
reasonable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  any  friend  seeing 
you  ? — 1 think  it  would  he  quite  useless  seeing  our 
friends,  unless  we  could  see  them  in  private. 

4683.  You  -will  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
them  in  private.  You  mean  not  in  the  presence  of 
any  prison  officer  ? — No  one  present  except  the  friend 
of  the  prisoner. 

4684.  That  will  be  allowed.  Do  you  fully  under- 
stand those  conditions  ? — Yes  5 that  explains  a good 
deal  of  this  document  that  we  have  been,  furnished 
with  first.  I do  not  supposQ  there  is  any.  need  of  my 


going  over  the  same  course  as  Mr.  Mulcaliy  and  Mr. 
Bciurke  pursued. 

4685.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  You  had  better  act  for  your- 
self ? — This  first  document  I was  .supplied  with  states 
that  the  subjects  upon  which  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  treatment  of  treason-felony 
convicts  will  permit  such  prisoners  to  addre.<s  them 
are,  firet,  treatment,  diet,  discipline,  or  disregard  of 
the  conditions  necessary  for  health  ; second,  excep- 
tional treatment,  or  subjection  to  any  hardship  beyond 
that  incidental  to  the  condition  of  a prisoner  under- 
going a sentence  of  penal  servitude.  Well,  I am 
afi'aid  that  the  second  will  neuti'alise  to  a great  extent 
the  first.  You  cannot  enter  into  the  first  if  you  curry 
out  the  second.  Besides  what  is  incidental  to  the 
condition  of  a prisoner  undergoing  a sentence  of  penal 
servitude,  I think,  is  a very  fair  matter  for  inquiry. 
I will  read  my  objections,  but  it  is  reading  over  the 
same  thing  as  -what  you  heaa’d  yesterday.  Mr.  Boiirke 
and  Mr.  Mulcahy  read  the  same. 

46S6.  How  do  you  know  that  it  is  the  same? — I 
know  it  is  the  same,  because  we  have  agreed  ou  this 
course. 

4687.  (Chairman.)  Then  that  paper  is  a statement 
of  what  i.B  considered  by  them  incidental  to  the  con- 
dition of  persons  suffering  penal  servitude  ? — ^Yes.iny 
lord.  I M'ill  hand  it  in.  There  are  some  conditions 
also  which  I consider  necessary  to  an  impartial  in- 
quiry. I wish  to  ask,  will  you  admit  the  representa- 
tives ofthe  press  ? 

4688.  No  ? — Might  I take  down  the  answer  ? 

4689.  I have  no  objection  (Prisoner  is  siq)j}licil 
with  a pen  and  taA)  ? — Will  you  publish  our  state- 
ments in  full  with  yoim  report,  ns  an  appendix  to  the 
report  ? 

4690.  We  shall  publish  the  statements  if  they  nre 
part  of  the  evidence,  as  an  appendix  to  the  report. 
We  reserve  to  ourselves  the  power  of  excluding  any 
])ai-t  of  those  statements  that  might  have  no  reference 
to  the  inquiry  ; for  instance,  if  your  statement  con- 
tained any  marked  political  statements,  we  should  not 
feel  bound  to  publish  them  ? — 1 do  not  quite  nndei-- 
stand  what  is  meant  by  “ political  statements,”  niy 
lord.  Does  it  mean  thestatc  of  L-eland  at  present  ? 

4691.  Anything  in  the  nature  of  a political  com- 
ment we  shall  not  publish.  Anything  that  bears  on 
your  own  condition  or  treatment  here,  however 
remote,  we  shall  publish  ? — Will  the  Commissioners 
let  us  have  copies  of  memorials  .and  extracts  from  the 
prison  books,  mentioned  by  me  ? 

4692.  Is  that  a letter  sent  in  ? — It  is  from  me,  my 
lord. 

4693.  You  first  ask  foi  memorial  regarding  your 
health  forwarded  by  you  from  ibis  prison  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  with  the  medical  certificate 
accompanying  it  j reports  made  by  the  medical 
officers  to  each  other  ou  youx'  removal  from  one  prisou 
to  another,  including  thatfroraMouutjoy  to  Millbank. 
There  can  be  no  objection  to  any  of  these,  I do  not 
know  how  we  can  get  Mountjoy? — I think  it  is 
essential,  for  I want  to  show  that  when  I eaxne  to 
England  I was  in  good  health, 
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4694.  You  sljall  have  it,  if  we  can,  if  it  is  a 
l)ul)lic  docnmeut.  “ All  case-slieets  coutainiug  medical 
“ hisiory  of  your  illness  in  Portland,  Millbauk,  and 
“ W'^oking.”  That  we  will  be  prepared  to  give.  Wo 
will  be  prepared  to  procure,  if  we  can,  a suCBciently 
detailed  account  of  your  illness  in  those  throe  prisons, 
aud  the  mode  of  treatment? — I would  like,  if  you 
cannot  fumish  the  original  case-sliects,  I would  like 
to  have  an  exact  copy,  for  I have  no  guarantee  that  a 
right  copy  \vill  be  furnished  of  some  of  the  case- 
sheets  : they  can  very  ea.siiy  be  altered. 

4695.  We  shall  do  our  best  to  get  all  the  reports 
which  give  an  accurate  history  of  your  illness. 
Supposing  the  case-sheets  contain  any  private  notes 
made  by  the  doctor,  we  cannot  undertake  to  produce 
them? — Do  you  mean  the  symptoms  dming  the  ease. 

4696.  All  that  wo  can  say  will  be,  that  we  will 
procure  for  you  copies  of  all  extmcts  and  statements 
which  are  material  to  the  medical  history  of  your 
illness.  That  is  all  we  can  say  ? — I do  not  quite 
understand  that,  because  the  doctors  then  may  only 
furnish  what  they  like. 

4697.  If  there  be — which  I do  not  autieii>ate — a 
case  in  which  we  shall  not  think  it  right  to  furnish 
you  with  everything  yon  ask  for,  we  shall  have  it 
before  us,  and  we  shall  see  that  the  extracts  given  to 
you,  if  they  are  extracts,  are  fairly  put  before  you. 
You  may  include  that  on  my  responsibility  ? — I shall 
say  “ partly  ” (wriiinff).  Will  the  Commissioners 
allow  me  to  have  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Isaac 
Butt,  Esquire,  Queen’s  Counsel,  in  prepaidug  my  state- 
ment, and  watching  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
missioners on  my  behalf. 

(The  prisoner  retired,  and  after  the  Commission  had 
deliberated,  was  re-called.) 

4698.  (C/iairman.)  The  next  thing  you  aske<l  for 
is,  “ The  rule  of  the  Home  OfSce  relative  to  the  release 
of  invalid  convicts.”  We  have  no  power  to  give  you 
that? — Well,  I think  that  is  essential,  because  I want 
to  show  that  we  have  been  treated  exceptionally.  II 
the  role  of  the  Home  Office  is  that  prisoner’s  in  a 
certain  state  of  health  should  be  released,  I want  to 
show  that  that  has  not  been  caiTied  out  to  ns.  The 
Seeret.'vry  of  State  said  he  was  obliged  to  release  Sii’ 
Culling  Eardley,  on  medical  grounds,  as  his  health 
was  becoming  impaired.  I want  to  show  that  that 
was  not  applied  to  us. 

4699.  Such  an  application  as  that  should  be  made 
to  the  Home  Office  ? — Would  you  recommend  rt,  uiy 
lord? 

4700.  You  con  make  application  to  the  Home 
Office,  stating  that  yon  think  it  material  to  your 
statement.  The  next  is,  “ All  suppressed  letter’s 
“ written  by  mo  in  Millbank,  Portlant^  and  Woking, 

with  the  cause  of  their  suppression,  and  imy  other 
“ remarks  appended.”  The  Commissioit  has  decided 
in  nnotlier  case,  that  wc  will  examine  nil  these  sup- 
pressed letters,  and  that  copies  of  all  such  parts  as  it 
is  right  you  should  have,  will  be  given  to  you? — 
Only  parts  of  the  letters  ? 

4701.  We  must  exercise  our  discretion  as  to  that. 
Any  letters  wr’itten  by  you,  if  they  are  within  our 
power,  you  shall  have  copies  of? — Tliank  you,  my 
lord. 

4702.  “ Abstracts  from  tlie  prison  books  of  Mill, 
bank,  Portland,  and  Woking,  relating  to  you.”  Do 
you  mean  by  that,  reports  against  you  ? — mean  any- 
thing at  all  in  the  books  relating  to  me  j reports 
agmnst  me,  or  any  I may  have  made  against  the 
officials.  I do  not  mean  this  prison  alone ; I mean. 
Portland  and  Millbauk  ns  well. 

4708.  Yes  j we  will  see  to  have  those  procured  for 
you.  Do  I understand  that  you  wish  to  have  those 
supplied  to  you  before  you  make  any  statement  ? — 
Most  certainly,  my  lord. 

4704.  We  shall  confer  with  the  governor  about 
26028.— E. 


«ext  Wednesday  ?_ 
\\  111  the  Commissioners  allow  me  to  have  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  Isaac  Butt,  Esquire,  Queen’s  Counsel 
ui  preparing  my  statement,  and  iu  watching  the  pro- 
ceedings or  the  Comuiissioiiors  in  my  behalf  ? 

4705.  No  5 wc  cannot  allow  anybody  to  be  present 
nttho  examination;  but  wo  have  recommended  that 
any  friend  of  a prisoner,  or  any  person  on  his  behalf 
shall  be  permitted  to  assist  the  prisoner  in  preparing 
his  statement ; and,  of  course,  tlmt  inclndea  Mr.  Butt 

or  any  other  gentleman  who  miglit  come  ? I for- 

tvardecl  a letter  to  Mr.  Butt  the  other  day,  and  I Imve 
had  no  answer.  I do  not  knotv  if  it  is  gone. 

4706.  The  governor  assured  ns  that  the  letters  were 
forwarded  immediately  ? — That  is  very  singular,  be- 
cause I told  Mr.  Butt  to  fonvard  a telegram  saying  if 
lie  would  come  or  not,  and  we  have  all  doue  the  same 
thing. 

4707.  {pr.  Lyons.)  It  is  very  likely  that  Mr.  Butt 
was  on  circuit  ?~Will  the  Commissioners  guarantee 
that  if  our  statements  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
authorities  or  friends  of  the  officials,  or  abstracts  of 
them,  in  order  that  they  might  reply  to  them,  that 
copies  of  their  statements  and  abstracts  of  theii’  verbal 
evidence  against  us  will  be  placed  in  oui’  hands,  and 
will  be  allowed  to  rebut  such  charges  as  any  of  the 
prison  officials  may  strive  to  controvert  or  deny  ? 

4708.  All  I can  say  is,  that  we  will  puroue  that 
course  which  we  deem  most  conducive  to  justice?— 
Will  we  be  allowed  to  examine  the  prison  officials  ? 

4709.  Not  directly.  We  may  permit  you  to  put 
questions  through  the  Commission,  but  not  otherwise? 
— Will  we  be  permitted  to  be  present  when  they  ai’o 
giving  theu’  evidence  ? 

4710.  Tliat  is  nut  decided. 


K.  Poieer. 

SO  June  1870. 


4711.  {Di\  I.yons.)  But  you  are  clearly  to  under- 
stand that  all  the  charges  you  noay  have  to  make  you 
can  state,  and  the  Comniissioners  will  most  fully  in- 
quire into  them  ? — I understand  ; hut  I tliiuk  if  I were 
allowed  to  ask,  supposing  the  medical  officer,  some 
questions,  I could  show  that  the  course  pursued  to- 
wards me  was  not  conducive  to  my  health. 

4712.  (^Chairman.)  We  will  take  the  course  which 
is  calculated  to  bring  out  tlie  whole  truth  ; and  if  wc 
consider  them  important  to  be  put  on  your  behalf,  we 
ivill  permit  them  to  be  put  through  the  Commission  ? 
— Will  yon  furuisli  us  with  copies  of  the  report  when 
published? 

4713.  The  report  passes  out  of  our  hands  into  the 
hands  of  the  Govei’ument.  They  can  do  what  they 
wish  with  it  ? — Will  I be  examined  by  tlie  medical, 
gentlemen  of  the  Commission  ? 

4714.  (Z)r.  T.yons.)  Do  you  wish  to  be  examined 
by  them  ? — Oh  yes.  I do  not  think  the  Commission 
would  be  any  use  without  that. 

4715.  Then  make  a foi-mal  application  ? — I would 
not  go  on  with  the  Commission  otherwise.  You  say 
you  will  publish  oui-  statements,  my  lord  ; have  you 
any  idea  when  ? 

4716.  (Chairman^  Not  the  le.ost  idea  ? — Because 
it  may  be  au  indefinite  period. 

4717.  As  soon  as  wo  publidi  our  statement  your 
evidence  will  be  published ; but  when  the  Commission 
will  terminate  we  cannot  tell  you. 

4718.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  That  depends  a good  deal  on 
yourselves  ?— I have  no  more  to  say  then. 

4719.  Have  you  any  witnesses  tliat  you  wish  to 
cdl,  as  permission  is  granted  by  a rule  established  by 
tbe  Commissiou,  to  corroborate  any  statement  you 
might  wish  to  make  ? — The  Commission  won’t  gi’aut 
thcee  who  ai-e  able  to  corroborate  my  statements,  that 
is  some  of  the  prisoners  at  present  in  Portland  and 
Chatham. 

4720.  You  can  answer  the  question  categorically. 
Have  you  any  persons  that  you  desire  to  caE  to  give 
evidence  ? — I have,  sir. 

4721.  \Till  you  name  them? — Mr.  O’Jjeaiy,  Mr, 
Luby. 

S 
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4722.  Chah-num.')  They  nve  flt  present-  in  other 
risons  — They  arc  in  Ponlanid. 

4723.  Who  else? — Mr.  St.  Clau',  Mr.  George 
Brown,  Mr.  IVXackny-;  I think  that  will  be  sufficient 
in  Portland.  In  Chatham  there  is  Mr.  Deuoy. 

4724.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Is  there  nnyoue  else  in  Chat- 
ham V — No.  Outside  there  is  Mr.  Stack,  Mr. 
William  Moore  Stack,  in  Dublin,  Mi'.  Terence  I^Tiie, 
a released  prisoner,  and  Mr.  .lanie.s  O’Brien,  of  Cork, 
also  a released  prisoner. 

4725.  Are  tliero  any  others  ? — No  no  others. 

4726.  {ChairnwH.)  Whsx'Q  does  Bynie  live  ?— In 
Dublin. 

4727.  Stack  and  Byrne  live  in  Dublin  ? — Yes,  my 
lord. 

4728.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Do  you kno-w  their  addresses? 
•—No,  but  I can  easily  find  out.  Mr.  Mulealiy  knows 
their  addresses. 

4729.  {Chairman.)  With  regard  to  the  first  six 
that  yon  have  nanie<l,  they  are  in  other  prisons,  and  by 
a decision  of  the  Secretary  of  State  you  cannot  call 
them  ? — I wish  to  hand  in  at  all  events  that  I want 
them. 

4730.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Whatever  yon  state  that  you 
think  can  he  proved  by  any  of  those  jiersous  in  other 
prison.s,  we  will  bo  jiiepared  to  make  close  inquiry 
into  at  those  prisons  ? — Very  well. 

4731.  {Chairman.)  Anything  yon  say  with  regard 
to  which  tiiey  may  speak  we  shall  ask  them  when  we 
go  there  ? — Ahont  the  other  persons  I have  mentioned 
outside  ? 

4732.  We  are  perfectly  ready  to  hear  them  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  and  Friday  next? — WTio 
•will  bear  the  expense  of  liringiug  them  ? 

4733.  “We  have  no  means  by  wliioh  we  can  bring 
anvone  ? — You  might  a.s  well  not  gmiit  it  at  all  then. 
Some  of  these  are  men  that  could  not  afford  to  come 
across  fi'om  Ireland  at  their  own  expense. 

4734.  All  "we  can  say  is  that  ive  are  I'eady  to  re- 
ceive evidence  from  those  persons  or  imy  of  them  that 
may  be  present. 

4785.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  You  had  better  state  fully  to 
ns  all  the  persons  you  'wish  to  give  evidence  in  your 
behalf? — Well,  I have  named  them. 

4736.  Are  tlioro  any  others  ? — No  ; no  others  of 
importance. 

4737.  You  can  make  a statement  in  wilting  or 


orally  to  what  you  think  those  or  any  other  prisoners 
can  .state  in  your  behalf,  and  the  Commission  will 
make  dose  inquiry  when  they  go  to  those  prisons 
from  those  prisoners  ? — There  is  one  important  thing 
about  the  medical  case-sheets.  I tliiuk  it  is  necessary 
tliat  I should  have  an  entire  copy  or  the  migiunl  case- 
sheets.  It  is  the  veiy-*^— 

4738.  Wlmt  ? — It  is  the  veiy  remarks  made  hy  the 
medical  officer  that  I ivaut. 

4739.  What  remarks  ? — The  remarks  mode  oveiy 
day  going  around  the  infirraaiy. 

4740.  Wlmt  kind  of  remarks  ? — How  I was  on  tlie 
pi'evious  day,  and  how  I was  when  I was  admitted, 
and  what  I sufi’ered  from,  and  what  the  medical  men 
found  when  they  examineil  me. 

4741.  {Chairma7i.)  We  w’ill  put  you  in  ]jos8ession 
of  evei'ything  matevijil  to  tlie  history  of  your  case. 
You  might  rest  satisfied  with  that.  I have  mentioned 
to  you  that  we  have  I'ccommendcd  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  facilities  should  be  given  for  permitting 
interview.^  between  you  aud  tmy  fi'ieud  whoso  assist- 
ance you  may  wish,  to  aid  you  in  preparing  your 
statement ; that  the  power  does  not  rest  with  us,  hut 
that  we  have  recommended  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
allow  it,  and  that  those  inteiwiews  should  be  private. 
We  lioiic  and  believe  that  the  Secretaiy  of  State  -will 
give  the  pennissiou.  We  have  no  power  to  do  so. 
We  have  l ecommcnded  it.  So  the  matter  stands  ? — 
You  will  furnish  copies  of  what  you  have  read. 

4742.  We  will. 

4743.  (iVr.  De  Vere.)  You  are  in  hospital? — 
Yes. 

4744.  What  are  you  suffering  from  ? — ^Tliat  is  a 
question  of  some  difficulty  ; for  my  heart  and  lungs. 

4745.  ( Chairman.)  We  have  recommended  Captain 
Hairis  to  give  every  opportunity  for  yoiu-  seeing  any- 
body ; also  for  wnting  to  your  ftiends,  even  though 
you  should  wish  to  write  more  frequently  than  the 
prison  rules  permit-,  for  the  pui-pose  of  inviting  friends 
to  come  ? — -Will  our  letters  pass  out  unopened  ? 

■1746.  Oh  no  ; the  letter  must  be  bona  fide  for  them 
to  see  yon  here  ? — I mu.st  be  able  to  tell  them  how 
much  the  Commissioners  will  allow,  or  there  would  bo 
no  use  ill  inviting  them  to  come. 

4747.  You  can  tell  them  all  that  we  have  intimated 
to  you  now. 


The  prisonei-  withdi'ew. 


W.T.Romtree. 


William  F.  Koantree,  prisoner,  examined. 


4748.  {Chairman^  I will  first  explain  to  you  that 
we  are  a Commission  appointed  by  the  Government  to 
inquire  into  the  treatment  of  the  ti-enson-felony  pri- 
soners confineil  in  this  and  other  -English  prisons,  and 
to  receive  any  eoinjilaints  which  yon  may  wish  to 
make  and  to  inquire  into  them.  The  Commissioners 
are,  Mr.  De  Vere,  Dr.  Lyons,  Dr.  Greenhow,  Mr. 
Brodrick,  and  myself,  Lord  Devon.  I will  explain  to 
you  further  by  reading  an  extract  from  a letter  which 
states  the  facilities  that  are  intended  to  be  given  to 
prisoners  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  m^e  sucJi 
statements  to  the  Commission  as  they  wish  : — “ Firat, 
“ the  prisoners  -will  have  full  oppoi*tunity  for  making 
“ an  oral  statement  to  the  Commissioners  as  regai'ds 
“ theii’  treatment,  such  statement  to  be  made  in  a 
“ private  room  in  the  absence  of  any  prison  officer, 
“ and  after  a distinct  intimation  from  the  Commis- 
“ sionei's,  to  which  they  will  give  full  eliect,  tliat  no 
“ statement  so  made  will  in  any  way  prejudicially 
“ affect  the  prUoiiei-s’  position  and  treatment.  Second, 
“ they  will  further  have  full  opportunity  for  malciug 
“ written  statements,  aud  for  offering  sucli  oral  ex- 
“ planatioDs  of  them  as  they  may  desire.  Writing 
n materials  will  be  pi'ovided  for  them,  and  three  days’ 
“ intermission  from  labour  allowed  if  wished.  Third, 
" the  Commissioners  -will  be  prepared  to  receive  any 
“ statement  in  writing  from  any  friend  of  the  pri- 
“ souer  or  any  person  acting  on  his  behalf,  aud  to 


“ the  oral  evidence  of  any  witness,  including,  if 
“ desired,  any  released  prisoner,  which  may  appear  to 
“ be  relevant  to  the  general  treatment  of  treasou- 
“ felony  convicts.  Fourth,  the  Commissioners  have 
“ recommended  to  tho  Secretary  of  State  that  access 
“ to  any  prisoner  at  a reasonable  hour  and  for  a rea- 
“ sonable  time,  for  tlie  purpose  of  assisting  them  in 
" the  preparation  of  their  statements,  should  be 
“ allo'wed  to  friends  of  such  prisoner,  nndei*  such 
“ regulations  and  conditions  as  the  Goveniment  may 
“ think  necessaiy.  Application  in  such  case  should 
“ be  made  to  the  Home  Office.  Fifth,  the  evidence 
“ will  be  taken  down  by  a shorthand  wi'iter.  Sixth, 
“ the  report  aud  evidence  will  be  made  public." 
Having  given  you  that  explanation,  I urn  now  to  ask 
you  whether  you  have  had  the  facilities  for  making 
out  yom-  statement  ? — I have  not  had  the  necessary 
documents,  sir.  I applied  for  them  last  week,  atul  did 
not  get  them  yet. 

4749.  To  whom  did  you  apply? — To  the  deputy 
governor.  Here  is  a copy  of  a letter  that  I sent  in 
this  morning.  With  your  peimission  I will  read  it. 

4750.  Is  it  an  application  stating  the  documents 
you  requii-e  ? — Yes,  1 did  not  get  any  an,swcr  at  all,  sir, 
in  the  matter.  (Prisoner  hands  in  the  document.) 

4751.  Are  those  documents  -which  you  wish  to  have 
before  making  miy  statement  ? — ^Before  I can  possibly 
make  a statement. 
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4752.  Independent  of  these,  have  you  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  miting  your  .statements  ? — Every  other 
opportunity. 

4753.  This  is  a copy  of  a letter  you  addi’eseed  to 
Captain  Harris  ? — It  is  merely  a copy. 

4754.  It  is  a letter  aiUiressed  to  Captain  Harris,  smd 
dated,  “ Woking  Invalid  Prison,  30th  June  1870,”  and 
in  it  you  say,  that  you  have  applied  to  be  furnished 
■with  “the  dates  of  youi- admissions  to  and  disehiuges 
“ from  the  iuiirmaiy  in  Woking,  and  by  whom  ad- 
“ mitted  and  discharged  ; statements  to  the  (Secretaiy 
“ of  State  or  Board  of  Directors.”  You  mean  sl;.te- 
ments  by  you  ? — Yes. 

4755.  “The  niunber  and  dates  of  letters  I wrote 
“ in  Portland  ami  Woking ; the  suppresseil  letters  at 
“ either  prison,  and  why  suppressed  ; caption  sheet ; 

“ copies  of  reports ; iiiedietd  notes  of  the  doctor.s  in 
“ Pentonville,  Pordand,  and  Woking.”  We  probably 
sliiiU  be  able  to  provide  yon  with  copies  of  all  those, 
and  with  the  suppressed  letters  ? — I prefer  the  originals 
to  copies. 

4756.  The  originals  of  the  suppressed  letters  ? — The 
originals  of  memorials  and  suppressed  letters. 

4757.  Yes  ; I suppose  they  can  be  got.  The  cap- 
tion sheet  we  do  not  intend  to  supply.  Of  the  reports 
of  punishment  awarded  in  Portland  and  Woking,  copies 
will  be  supplied  to  you.  Copies  of  the  medical  notes 
of  the  doctor's  in  Pentonville,  Portland,  and  Woking 
will  be  supplied  to  you,  so  far  as  they  have  any  beai'ing 
on  the  medical  history  of  your  cose.  The  caption 
sheet  ■will  be  in  our  possession,  but  ■we  do  not  feel 
justified  in  supplying  it  to  j-ou.  We  shall  have  it 
before  us  at  the  time  of  your  cxainiimtioii  ? — If  I gel 
the  other  documents,  I tliiuk  I can  do  without  the 
caption  sheet. 

4758.  We  will  take  care  that  tire  other  documents 
ai'e  supplied  to  you  as  eai'ly  as  we  can.  ATith  that 
undei-staniliug  do  you  wish  to  postpone  your'  examina- 
tion ? — Yes. 

4759.  Do  you  ■wisli  to  say  anything  to  us  now  ? — I 
wish  to  know,  is  any  statement  I may  furnish  to  be 
published  ? 

The  prisoner 


m 

4(60.  It  rvill  ire  published  in  the  Airpendix  to  our 
Report  ? — In  the  public  ju-ess  ? 

4761.  That  I cjiuuot  tell  you.  The  report  will  be 
made  to  the  tioverument,  and  \vc  shall  recommend  that 
the  report  and  statement  of  evidence  shall  be  puij- 
lished.  It  ■will  i^est  with  the  Sccretai-v  ol'  State  to 
irublisli  it  ? — A full  report  ? 

4762.  AVe  shall  issue  a fiiU  re|K>rt  of  the  evalmiec-. 
Al’ith  r'egarJ  to  the  full  publication  of  your  .statemeiit, 
it  is  riglit  that  I should  explain  to  you  tliat  eTerythiii'' 
ill  your  statement  ive  shall  be  prepai'ed  to  recommend 
shall  be  published  hi  the  evidence  that  beai-s  in  any 
M-ay  on  your  frentment  in  prison,  but  we  shall  not  be 
prepared  to  recommend  the  publication,  should  you 
iiipcrt.  them  in  that  statement.  I Jo  not  suppose  you 
•will  of  auy  obsci'\-ations  of  au  exlraneoii.s  ehmaoter  or 
bearing  on  political  subjects  ? — could  not  possibly 
expect  you  would. 

4763.  Do  you  ■wish  to  make  any  statement  now  ? — 
No. 

4764.  (Dr.  L//OHS.)  Have  you  any  witnesses  that 
you  desire  to  call  to  corroborate  auy  of  the  stntonieiits 
you  may  make? — ^Except  the  officials,  I may  Jiiul  it 
necessary  to  call  some  of  them  of  this  prison,  and  the 
other  prisons  I have  been  in. 

4765.  (Chairman.)  If  you  wish  to  call  offrcinls  of 
other  jiri.son.s,  you  must  give  notice,  as  it  may  take 
some  time  to  have  them  come  ? — I cannot  now. 

4766.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Can  you  state  now  the  names 
of  auy  that  you  wisli  to  coiToborato  any  statement 
you  have  to  make  ? — I eauuot  now. 

4767.  (Chairman.)  If  you  eomnuuiicate  the  names 
to  Captain  Harris,  u'c  will  desire  him  to  send  those 
names  to  London,  to  recpilrc  their  attendance.  Otlier- 
wise  time  rvould  be  lost  if  you  wait  until  we  come 
next  week? — I know  it  is  cii.stoiuary  to  iniblish  tire 
statement,  and  leave  it  to  the  discussion  of  member's 
of  Parliament.  I know  it  is  so  in  other  countries, 
and  that  each  member  of  Pai-liament  is  privileged  to 
circulate  it  to  the  press.  He  asks  them  to  publish  it, 
if  they  rvish  to  publish  it. 

4768.  AVe  have  little  doubt  that  tlrey  will  make  it 
public.  It  rests  with  the  Secretary  of  State  to  aay  if 
they  rvill  make  it  public. 

withdrew. 


Captaim  Hartus  recalled. 


4769.  (Chairman.)  We  have  had  applications  from 
the  prisoners  Eoantr'ee  and  Por\'er  for  copies  in  each 
case  of  various  dociuneuts  whicli  you  will  kindly 
take  a note  of.  aird  yon  will  say  if  you  see  any 
difficulty  in  supplying  tlienr.  Pow'er  applies  for  a 
memorial  regarding  his  health,  forwarded  iry  him  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  ? — There  is  no  difficuity  about 
that. 

4770.  All  certifictites  in  reference  to  his  health 
forwarded  by  the  medical  officers  of  Millbauk,  Port- 
land, and  ATokiiig,  and  reports  made  by  the  medical 
officers  to  each  other  on  liis  removal  from  one  prison 
to  another  ? — That  appears  to  me  to  be-  somewhat 
unusual ; private  reports  made  from  one  governor  to 
another,  or  from  one  medical  officer  to  anotlier. 

477 1 . Are  those  of  a private  character  ? — Of  com'se 
they  are  “ on  the  public  service,”  but  strictly  private 
notes.  I do  not  know  that  they  may  not  be  made  use 
of. 

4772.  (Dr.  (xreenhoro.)  Every  prisoner  that  comes 
to  Woking  brings  witli  him  a certificate  from  the 
surgeon  of  the  prison  from  wlience  he  came.  I.s  not 
that  certificate  a public  document  ? Any  notes,”  I 
understood  to  be  asked  for. 

4773.  (Ckainnan.)  All  certificates;  “ail  the  re- 
“ ports  made  by  the  medical  officers  to  each  other  on 
“ my  removal  from  one  prison  to  anothei'.”  I do  not 
see  why  that  should  not  be  given? — I do  not  know. 

4774.  “ All  case  sheets  containing  the  medical 


“ liistory  of  my  illness  in  Portland,  Millbauk,  and 
“ AVokiug.”  I said  we  .should  endeavour  to  procure 
for  him  all  such  jiortions  as  are  essential  to  give  u full 
history  of  his  illness  ? — Yea. 

4775.  Fourth,  the  rule  of  the  Home  Office  I'elative 
to  the  release  of  invalid  convicts.  I told  him  he 
should  apply  to  the  Home  Office  ? — Just  so. 

4776.  Fifth,  all  suppressed  letters,  with  the  cause 
of  their  suppreasiou,  and  auy  other  remarks  thereon. 
Inhere  is  no  diffieultj’  ? — No. 

4777.  “ Abstracts  from  prison  books  relating  to 
me;”  that  is,  reports  against  him,  and  applications 
made  by  him,  witli  the  results  ? — No  difficulty  there. 

4778.  (Dr.  Greenkoio.)  Is  there  any  difficulty 
about  getting  them  from  Millbank  ? — I can  apply 
to  Millbank  in  the  same  way  as  I apply  to  Portland 
to-day. 

4779.  (Dr.  Lyojis.)  I asked  you,  Captain  Hari'is. 
for  a certificate  of  the  presence  in  the  prisou  of  the 
convict  Richard  Burke,  within  certain  dates.  Are 
you  prepared  to  hand  in  such  certificate  ? — I hand  in 
a certificate.  (Hands  it  in.) 

4780.  This  certificate  cover's  his  appearance  here 
from  the  10th  December  1 869,  to  the  28th  March 
1870,  and  from  the  2Ist  May  1870,  to  the  30th  June 
1870  ?— Exactly  so. 

4781.  You  have  also  conveyed  him  fi-om  this  prison 
to  Miilbuuk  ? — I did.  I handed  him  over  to  the 
governor  of  that  prison. 


The  witness  remained. 


S 2 


W.F.Roanlree. 
30  June  1870. 


Capt.  Harris, 
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BIINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION 


Dt.  CampheU. 
30  Jane  1870. 


Dr.  Campbell  recalled. 


4782.  {Chairman.')  Dr.  Campbell,  Edmond  Power 
has  applied  for  certain  papers,  which  Captain  Harris 
will  be  kind  enough  to  procure.  He  has  also  applied 
for  all  certificates  in  reference  to  his  health  forwarded 
by  the  medical  officer  of  Millbanb,  Portland,  aud 
Woking  prisons  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  board  of 
directors,  aud  governors  of  prisons,  and  all  reports 
made  by  tlio  medical  officers  to  each  other  on  liia  re- 
moval from  ono  prison  to  another.  Do  you  from 
your  knowledge  believe  that  the  reports  which  are 
sent  from  one  prison  to  another  would  probably  be  of 


a nature  to  be  safely  produced  ? — I can  show  the 
certificates  that  I have  sent,  my  lord,  aud  the  reports 
T have  received. 

4783.  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
reports  made  on  the  transmission  of  a convict  from 
one  prison  to  another,  iudepeudently  of  these,  would 
be  of  a similar  description  ? — They  may  vary  a little, 
my  lord  ; bnt  I do  not  think  they  are  proper  docu- 
ments to  he  given  to  him.  I may  get  my  certificates, 
and  perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  judge. 


Captain  Harris  withdrew. 


4784.  {Dr.  Li/om.)  Dr.  Campbell,  I asked  you  to 
be  good  enough  to  hand  in  an  exact  copy  of  the  case 
sheet  of  Rickard  Burke  ? — Yes,  sir  5 this  is  it.  {Hands 
it  tw.) 

4785.  Ton  hand  this  in  as  a complete  copy  of  the 
case  sheet  of  Rickard  Burke? — ^Yes. 

4786.  I also  asked  you  to  be  good  enough  to  hand 
in  copies  of  your  letters  to  the  directors  in  regard  to 
the  state  of  health  of  Rickard  Burke,  and  asking  for 

The  witiie 


additional  medical  advice  in  reference  to  his  case  ? — 
Yes,  sir  5 this  is  it. 

4787.  I also  asked  you  to  be  good  enough  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Commission  a return  of  the  food  rejected 
and  returned  by  him,  with  the  dates  of  such  rejections? 
— ^Yes  ; it  is  talien  from  the  returned  food  book. 
{Hands  it  in.) 

4788.  This  is  an  exact  copy  from  the  returned 
food  book  ? — ^From  the  returned  food  book. 

i withdrew. 


The  Commission  adjourned  at  half-past  six  p.m. 


3,  Parliament  Street,  Friday,  1st  July  1870. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  The  EARL  OF  DEVON  in  the  Chair. 

The  Hon.  George  C.  Brodrick.  I Dr.  Lyons. 

S.  E.  De  Vere,  Esq.  1 Dr,  Greeneow. 

W.  Spencer  Ollr'ant,  Esq.,  Secretaiy. 


Capt.  Jin  Cane. 


Captain  Dc  Cane  recalled. 


47S9.  {Chairman.)  Captain  Du  Cane,  applications 
have  been  made  to  us  by  sevci-ol  prisoners  for  copies 
of  the  petitions  and  memorials  addi-essed  by  them  at 
different  times,  either  to  the  Sea-etary  of  State,  or  to 
the  dii-ectoi-s  or  governoi-s  of  prisons,  with  the  dates  of 
such  i-eplies  as  may  have  been  returned  to  those 
.applications.  Arc  you  prepared  to  supply  them  ? — 
We  could  supply  to  the  prisouei's  them  own  petitions 
and  applicatioi^. 

4790.  With  regard  to  the  decisions  on  tliem  and 
the  replies  sent  to  them,  what  do  you  say  ? — We  could 
supply  those  to  the  Commissioner's,  but,  I believe,  the 
Secretaiy  of  State  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  move 
proper  that  that  should  go  to  the  Commission  and  not 
to  the  prisoner's. 

4791.  Except  in  those  cases  where  they  have 
aheady  been  made  acquainted  witlr  them  ? — Where 
they  have  already  been  made  acquainted  with  them 
there  can  bo  no  objection. 

4792.  You  wordd  apply  that  qualification  I suppose, 
that  -wherever  they  had  already  been  made  acquainted 
with  a document,  a copy  of  it  maybe  supplied  to  them, 
and  to  other  cases  of  a similar  chai'acter  ? — ^Yes. 

4793,.  Applications  have  been  made  to  us  by 
prisoners  for  copies  of  all  the  entries  relating  to  them 
in  the  prison  books,  those  entries  being  either  reports 
made  against  them,  or,  I presume,  also  sometimes 
applications  made  by  themselves.  Should  you  be 
prepared  to  audiorise  the  sirpplying  of  those  to  the 
applicants  ? — should  like  to  consider  each  set  by 
itself. 

4794.  Take  the  r-eports  made  against  theprisorrers  ? 
—There  can  be  no  objection  to  give  them  that  I can 
see,  and  the  decisions  made  on  those  reports. 

4795.  {Hr.  Drodrick^  I believe  a record  is  also 
kept  in  prisons,  of  complaints  made  by  prisoners,  and 
of  the  mode  in  which  those  complaints  are  dispceed 
of? — Always. 


4796.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  fm'nishing 
prisoners  with  copies  of  those  entries  ? — They  could 
be  ftimished  witli  them.  They  were  alw.ays  entered 
at  tho  time,  and  tlie  decision  read  out  to  them. 
Therefore,  it  ia  all  matter  that  they  have  ali-eady 
heard. 

4797.  {Chairman.)  Application  also  has  been  made 
to  US  by  several  prisonem,  first  for  all  certificates  re- 
ferring to  their  health,  forwarded  by  the  medical  officera 
of  cei'tain  prisons  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  board 
of  divectoi'S,  and  the  governors  of  prisons;  also  for 
reports  mode  by  medical  officei's  on  removal  from  one 
prison  to  anotlier,  and  also  for  medical  case-sheets  in 
certain  prisons.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  supply- 
ing the  prisonei's  those  different  documents,  and  if 
you  do,  bow  fai-  shall  you  be  prepared  and  deem  your- 
self justified  in  supplying  the  infoimatioa  asked  for  ? 
— I think  they  might  have  the  dates  of  theh-  medical 
treatment ; a statement  such  as  the  medical  officer 
might  think  proper  of  their  illness  and  theii’  mode  of 
treatment ; but  1 think  that  to  ask  the  medical 
officer  to  give  full  notes  of  their  cases  would  he  con- 
sidered by  them  to  be  rather  objectionable. 

4798.  And  in  your  judgment  would  it  be  pre- 
judicial do  yon  think  to  the  service  ? — I think  it 
would. 

4799.  As  to  the  certificates  forwai'ded  by  medical 
offlcei's  to  your  board  or  to  the  governors,  do  you 

consider  those  of  a confidential  charaetei'  ? I should 

lay  those  freely  before  the  Commission,  but  I would 
not  give  them  to  the  prisoner. 

4800.  {Dr.  Lyons!)  Is  there  any  objection  to  full 
copies  of  the  case-sheets,  or  the  original  case-sheets,  in 
reference  to  each  prisoner,  being  furnished  to  the 
Commission  for  the  use  and  information  of  the  Com- 
missionei's  ? — Cei'tninly  not. 

4801.  {Mr.  De  "Vere.)  Is  there  any  objection, 
Captain  Du  Cane,  that  the  original  notes  and 
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memoraiidn,  with  regai'd  to  tlie  cases,  sliould  be  laid 
before  the  Commissioners,  so  that  they  miglifc  tost  the 
accuracy  of  the  return  fm'uished  by  the  medical  officer 
to  the  prisoner  ? — Ceilainly,  I should  say  the  original 
documents  might  be  given  to  the  Commission.  I 
should  prefer  the  original  documents  being  given  to 
the  Commission. 

4802.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  That  Ls  a class  of  documents 
that  I was  prepni-ed  to  ask  for.  Can  you  uudei-take  to 
have  those  procured? — I wUl  communicate  with  the 
medical  officera.  Those  papei-s  tu-o  only  kept  according 
to  their  owm  professional  practice  and  requirements, 
and  not  according  to  any  pi-ecise  regulations.  What 
they  will  imdertake  to  give  I cannot  say. 

4H03.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  With  regal'd  to  those  confi- 
dential reports,  made  by  medical  officei-s  to  superior 
authorities,  is  there  any  ohjeotion  to  those  also  being 
laid  before  the  Commission  with  the  view  of  testing 
the  retunis  of  the  medical  officers  to  the  prisoners  ? — 
No  objcctiou  whatever. 

4804.  (Chairman.)  We  had  some  conversation  last 
time,  Captain  Du  Cone,  as  to  the  admission  offt'icnds 
of  pri-soners  to  assist  them? — ^Tes. 

4805.  Have  any  applications  heon  made  to  you  for 
admission  ? — ^Yes,  I have  been  in  communication  with 
the  Secretaiy  of  State  on  the  subject,  and  the  principle 
•VN'hich  he  thinks  a proper  one  will  be  carried  out ; 
namely,  that  the  prisonere  should  ho  asked  who  they 
want  to  assist  them  to  prepare  theii'  statement,  and 
why  ; that  in  each  case  lie  should  consider  whether 
the  application  should  be  granted  ; and  that  the  visit 
should  be  made  under  proper  restrictions  mid  under 
proper  responsibility;  such  as  the  governor  may  consider 
to  be  proper. 

4806.  Is  that  intended  to  imply  that  they  should 
not  see  their  friends  privately  ? — No  ; on  the  con- 
trary, that  they  are  to  sec  tliera,  without  the  presence 
of  an  officer.  How  it  is  to  be  doue  I do  not  quite 
know.  We  wish  to  frame  our  rule  on  that  which  is 
followed  at  Cierkeuwell  in  the  c.ase  of  prisoners  who 
are  under  trial,  and  who  have  every  reasonable  facility 
for  consulting  their  advisers,  but  with  such  rosti'ic- 
tious  as  long  experience  h.os  shown  to  be  necessary. 
They  are  allowed  there  to  see  them  legal  advisers 
privately  in  a room  in  view  of  the  officer,  but  not  in 
hearing. 

4807.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  How  is  that  accomplished, 
may  I ask  ? — By  a glass  door.  The  prisoner  is  always 
searched  both  before  and  after  the  interview.  At 
Clerkenwell  only  a legal  adviser  is  allowed  to  come 
under  these  terms.  Friends  are  not  allowed  to  come. 
In  tills  ease  we  propose  to  relax  the  rule,  and  to  allow 
friends  to  come,  provided  that  we  can  be  satisfied  that 
they  are  proper,  trustworthy  persons. 

4808.  Il'hat  limit  have  you  decided  on  in  reference 
to  the  number  of  persons  to  be  permitted  to  see  them  ? 
— Wehave  not  decided  on  any  limitation,  but  there  was 
a distinction  drawn  between  those  who  applied  to  see 
prisoners  and  those  whom  prisouevs  w’ished  to  see.  If 
a prisoner  expressed  a wish  to  have  the  assist.ance  of 
a certain  person,  that  would  be  attended  to  first ; but 
as  regards  all  the  vest,  they  would  be  perhaps  decided 
as  the  applications  came. 

4809.  (Mr.  Brodrich.)  Are  you  able  to  state  how 
mauy  applications  of  thatkiud  have  as  yet  been  made  ? 
— I think  all  the  prisoners  at  Chatham  have  asked 
for  a friend,  and  I think  they  have  all  asked  for  Mr. 
Butt  excepting  Underwood  O’Connell,  who  has  asked 


for  his  cousin  Mr.  Underwood,  and  Ross.1,  who  has 
asked  for  the  assistance  of  his  wife  during  the  sitting 
of  the  Commission. 

4810.  (Mr.  Dc  Vere.)  Are  you  aware  whether 
those  wishes  on  their  part  have  been  foi*ivarded  to  tho 
parties  ? — ^Those  wishes  will  be  attended  to.  They 
have  been  allowed  to  mute  to  Mr.  Butt,  to  ask  for 
his  assistance.  I am  not  aware  that  an  answer  has 
yet  been  received. 

481] . Are  you  aware  that  when  they  wi-ote  to  Mr. 
Butt  they  were  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Butt’s 
services  would  be  secured  for  them  by  the  Commis- 
sion at  the  public  expense  ? — I am  not  aware  of  that 
at  all. 

4812.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  As  a matter  of  prison  disci- 
pline, may  I ask  you  whethei'  a chief  warder  has  the 
power  of  sending  a prisoner  to  a punbhment  cell  for 
any  act  for  24  hours  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

4813.  He  has  not  ? — He  has  the  power  of  putting 
a man  in  who  miscouduets  himself  for  trial  before  the 
governor,  but  the  trial  would  always  take  place  before 
24  hours. 

4814.  Before  tlie  expiration  of  24  hours.  How 
long,  then,  as  a matter  of  fact,  could  the  chief  wai'der 
put  a prisoner  into  a punishment  cell,  and  leave  him 
there  until  the  governor  could  see  him  ? — I suppose, 
if  the  offence  was  committed  a very  short  time  after 
the  reports  had  been  dealt  with,  he  might  be  there 
not  fax  off  24  hours ; but  he  would  not  be  under 
punishment ; he  would  not  be  on  punishment  diet. 

4815.  But  would  he  he  in  a punishment  cell  ? — He 
would. 

4816.  Then  the  chief  warder  has  the  power  to  put 
a prisoner  into  a punishment  cell  close  on  24  hours  ? 
—He  locks  him  into  a punishment  cell,  but  he  is  not 
under  punishment  discipline. 

4817.  He  may  put  him  into  a separate  cell  for  a 
period  approaching  24  hours  ? — Yes. 

4818.  (M)-.  Brodrich.)  Is  not  a punishment  cell  a 
more  comfortable  cell  than  an  ordinaiy  cell  of  the 
prison  ?— I think  probably  it  is  altogether. 

4819.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  It  may  or  may  not  be? — 
think  in  most  cases  in  public  works  prisons  it  is. 

4820.  (Dr.  Greenhow.)  Would  the  prisoner’s  diet 
he  altered? — He  would  receive  the  ordinaiy  diet, 
unless  the  governor  had  sentenced  him  to  punish- 
ment. 

4821.  And  his  clothing? — His  clothing  would  be 
the  same,  and  he  ought  to  have  books  or  anything  of 
that  kind  that  prisoners  not  under  punishment  would 
have. 

4822.  The  only  change,  then,  would  be  that  he 
would  he  in  a separate  cell? — Yes,  and  he  would  not 
be  out  at  work. 

4823.  (Mr.  Brodrich.)  Would  he  not  have  a dif- 
ferent bed  ? — In  the  sleeping  berths  they  sleep  in  a 
hammock.  In  the  punishment  cells  they  sleep  on  a 
wooden  bedstead,  but  with  a mattress  on  it. 

4824.  (Chairman^)  I understand  your  answer  in 
effect  to  be,  that  a warder  Las  power  to  put  a prisoner 
in  a separate  cell  until  the  governor  can  inquire  into 
his  case  ? — Yes,  as  in  the  cose  of  a man  apprehended 
and  placed  in  confinement  to  avrnit  ti'ial. 

4825.  And  that  the  period  of  time  may  fall  very 
little  short  of  24  hours  ? — It  might.  There  are  cer- 
tain hours  at  which  the  governor  deals  with  those 
cases. 


Adjourned. 


S S 


Capt.DiiCane, 
30  Jane  1870. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION 


Mr. 

IF.  P.  Butts. 
4 July  1870. 


Chatham  Prison,  Monday,  4th  July  1870. 

PRESEXT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  The  EARL  OF  DEVON  in  the  Chaie. 
The  Hon.  George  C.  Brodiucic.  I Dr.  Lyons. 

S.  E.  De  Verb,  Esq.  f Dr.  Greesho-w. 

W.  Si'ExcER  Ollivant,  Esq.,  Seci-etaiy. 


Mr.  William  Pitt 

4S26.  (C/tairman.)  You  are  tlie  governor  of  this 
prison,  Mr.  Butts  ? — I aiu,  iny  lonl. 

4827.  What  time  have  you  hceii  here  ? — I came  in 
•Tnunaiy.  I am  not  sui’O  of  tho  exact  date. 

4828.  In  what  year  ? — ■Tlii.s  year;  I do  not  know 
tlie  exact  date  in  Jaiuiaiy.  I khu  trauslViTed  from 
Dartmoor. 

4829.  How  long  were  yon  in  Dartmoor  ? — I was  in 
Dai-tmoor  two  years  all  but  two  months. 

4830.  Among  other  prisoners  in  tliis  prison,  you 
have  under  yoiu'  cluii’ge  six  treason-felony  prisouei’s  I 
believe? — Yes,  my  lord.  They  are  Jolm  Dovoy, 
Charles  Underwood  O’Connell,  Jolm  McCliirc,  Willinm 
Ilfilpin,  JeremiaJi  O’Douovan  Rossa,  tmd  Ileiny  Sliaw. 

4831.  Have  j'ou  since  (he  appointment  of  this  Com- 
mission received  any  communication  from  tlie  Secretary 
of  State  in  reference  to  tiie  operation  of  the  Commission 
aa  beaiTug  on  those  prisoner.^  ? — 1 have,  my  lord. 

4832.  Will  you  be  good  euougli  to  state  what  this 
communication  has  been  ? — I have  received  several 
communications. 

4833.  You  have  received  several  coitmumications  ? 
— ^Yes,  iny  lord. 

4834.  Have  you  received  any  communication  whicli 
it  wn.s  desired  that  you  sliould  make  kiio'vn  to  tlie 
prisouci's  ? — I have  received  some  replies  to  applications 
■which  Ihey  have  made  respecting  the  Commission. 

4835.  Have  you  received  fi'om  the  prisoners  any 
application  in  refei-once  to  the  Commission  ? — Yes,  my 
lord. 

4836.  Of  what  uatni'c  inive  they  been  ? — They  Iijlvc 
nearly  all  of  them  applied — four  of  them  certainly — to 
imve  Mr.  Butt,  of  Ireland,  come. 

4837.  Were  those  applications  foitvardcd  to  the 
Home  Secretary  ? — They  were,  my  lord. 

4838.  And  have  there  been  replies  ? — Yes,  tlie 
replies  have  been  received. 

4839.  And  those  replies  have  been  communicated  to 
the  prisoners  ? — They  have. 

4840.  What  was  the  effect  of  those  replies  ? — That 
they  might  apply  to  Mr.  Butt  to  assist  them  In 
pai'ing  theii’  statement.s  if  tliey  •wished,  and  also  that 
I had  authority  to  write  to  Mr.  Butt  to  tell  him  so 
mysob’. 

4841.  And  have  yon  done  so  ? — I have. 

4842.  Wlien  was  that  ? — -was  on  Fi'iday  I think 
I wi'ote  5 on  Friday. 

4843.  On  Fiiday  last  ? — Yes. 

4844.  Two  days  ago? — Two  days  ago.  I could  tell 
you  ; I have  got  the  letters  iu  my  office. 

4845.  Save  any  othei*  applications  been  made  by 
the  prisonei’s  through  you  to  the  Secretaiy  of  State  on 
the  huaness  of  this  Commission  ? — Yes  j they  -wished 
to  be  furnished  with  several  documents,  all  them  sup- 
pressed letters,  and  several  reports. 

4846.  When  you  say  “they,”  do  you  mean  that 
they  all  applied  ? — No  j Halpin  has  for  one,  and  Rossa 
and  O’Connell,  and  McClure  ; these  four  sent  in  state- 
ments. 

4847.  Those  four  have  applied  for  documents  ? — 
They  have  applied  for  documents. 

4848.  What  kind  of  documents  have  they  applied 
for  ? — They  have  applied  for  theii-  suppressed  letters. 

4849.  Were  their  applications  in  -WTiting  ? — They 
■were  in  -writing  to  the  S^retaiy  of  State. 

4850.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Gan  you  produce  the  appli- 
cations ? — No ; they  have  not  been  sent  back. 

4851.  (Chairman.)  They  have  applied  for  theii’ 
suppressed  letters  as  you  tell  us.  W’hat  else  have 
they  applied  for  ? — For  the  reports  that  have  been 


Butts  examined.^ 

made  against  tlicin  ; I ilo  not  know  that  all  ilid  for 
tlie  reports,  but  Rossa  did  certainly. 

4852.  Requiring  the  reports  made  against  them  as 

recorded  iu  the  jn-isou  hooks  or  iu  any  other  shape  ? 

In  the  prison  books, 

4853.  And  what  was  the  Secretaiy  of  State’s  reply 
to  that  ? — Authority  to  give  them  then-  suppressed 
letters,  and  tlie  petitions  they  made  to  the  Secretaiy  of 
State,  and  also  copies  of  their  reports. 

4854.  Of  the  reports  made  against  them  ? — The 
reports  made  against  them  utith  the  governor’s  adjudi- 
cation on  them.  They  have  not  been  supplied  -with 
them  yet,  for  I only  got  this  yesterday. 

4855.  How  soon  shall  yon  be  in  a condition  to  sup- 
ply them  ? — Well,  it  involves  a good  deal  of  labour, 
copying  nil  tliese  out  ; but  I should  tliiiiV  that  to- 
morro-w  tliey  might  have  them.  The  clerks  are  doing 
them  now. 

4856.  Doe.s  the  Secretary  of  State’s  letter  refer  to 
any  other  documents  but  fliose  you  lini'e  ah-eady 
mentioned  to  us  ? — I cannot  state.  I will  get  the  letter 
that  I received.  It  is  from  Parliament  Sti'eet. 

4857.  You  have  a copy  of  the  letter  ? — I liave  the 
original ; I got  it  yesterday. 

4858.  Would  you  please  get  it? — Yes.  (I^llncss 
ffocs  out  and  returns  with  a letter^ 

4859.  Will  you  kindly  road  tlie  letter  to  us  ? 

Yes  ; it  is  dated  2d  July  1870  : 

“ Office  of  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons, 
“ Sir,  44  Parliament  Street. 

“ I AM  directed  by  the  chairman  to  request 
“ that,  iu  ease  applications  are  made  to  you  in  refer- 
“ cuce  to  the  Commission  of  Enquiry  into  the  treat- 
“ meat  of  treason-felony  convicts  in  English  prisons, 
“ by  the  prisoners  concerned,  to  be  furaished  with 
“ their  petitions  to  the  .Secretaiy  of  State  or  to  the 
“ directors,  or  their  suppressed  letters,  they  may  be 
“ furnished  to  them,  hut  not  iu  any  case  any  reports 
“ made  to  superior  authority  ou  these  cases  ; tiie 
“ latter  are  to  be  furnished  only  to  the  Commissioners. 
“ The  coni’iets  may  also  on  application  be  fumished 
‘‘  with  extracts  I'rom  directors’  aud  governor’s  iuter- 
“ view  books,  giving  the  applications  tliey  made  and 
“ the  replies  they  received.  That  prisoners  who 
“ apply  may  idso  be  furnished  by  the  medical  officer 
“ with  a statement  shewing  the  dates  of  admission  to 
“ and  discharge  from  hospital,  and  sucli  statement  of 
“ theii’  treatment  as  would  be  made  in  oi’dinai’y  jiro- 
“ fessional  practice  to  a patient.  The  medical  officers 
“ of  Millbank,  Portland,  and  Woking  prisons  are  also 
" requested  to  furnish,  for  the  use  of  the  Commission, 
“ copies  or  originals  of  all  certificates  in  reference  to 
“ the  health  of  treason-felony  convict  Edward  Po-wer, 
“ to  the  goveraor,  dnectora,  or  Secretaiy  of  State  j 
“ also  reports  made  by  the  medical  officers  to  each 
“ other  ou  the  convicts  removal,  including  tliat  from 
“ Mountjoy  to  Millbank  prison.  Medical  officers, 
“ where  treason-felony  prisoner’s  no-win  custody  have 
« been  confined,  are  requested  to  furnish,  for  the  use 
“ of  the  Commissioners,  notes  of  the  case  of  each 
“ prisoner  kept  by  them.  Careful  register-  should  be 
“ kept  of  all  documents  tho  governor  parts  with. 
“ The  friends  or  advisers  of  prisoners  permitted  to 
“ assist  them  in  preparing  their  statements  for  the 
“ Commission  ai'e  to  be  allowed  access  at  a reason- 
“ able  hour  and  for  a reasonable  time  and  under  proper 
“ r-estrictions,  until  the  moraing  of  the  day  which  the 
“ Commissioners  appoint  for  the  examination  of  the 
“ prisoners  in  each  prison,  and  not  afterwards,  unlAss 
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“ iu  ftuy  particular  case  the  Comroissiouers  may  -wish 
“ otherwise.  This  date,  as  at  present  determined,  is 
“ for  Woking  the  6th  July,  and  for  Chatham  the 
“ 18th  July. 

I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Frederick  Palmer, 

“ for  Secretary.” 

This  I received  yesterday,  my  lord. 

4860.  Will  you  kindly  let  us  have  a copy  of  that 
letter  ? — Yes,  I -will,  my  lord. 

4861.  {Mr.  De  Verc.)  I do  not  perceive  th.at  the 
letter  mentioned  reports  against  prisoners  on  the 
prison  books  with  the  adjudications  on  them  ? — Yes. 
” In  case  appliciitious  are  made  to  you  in  reference  to 
“ the  commission  of  enquiry  into  the  treatment  of 
“ treason-felony  convicts  in  English  prisons  by  the 
“ prisoners  concerned,  to  be  furnished  with  their  pe- 
“ titions  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  to  the  directors, 
“ or  their  suppressed  letters,  they  may  he  furiushed 
“ to  them,  but  not  in  any  case  any  reports  matle  to 
“ superior  authority  on  these  cases,  the  latter  me  to  be 
“ furnished  only  to  the  Commissioners.  The  convicts 
“ may  also,  on  application,  be  furiushed  with  extracts 
“ from  director's  and  governor’s  interview  hooks, 
“ giving  the  applications  tltey  made  and  the  replies 
“ they  received.” 

4862.  Will  you  allow  me  just  to  look  at  that  letter? 
—Yes.  {Hands  the  letter.) 

4863.  {Mr.  Srodriek.)  Is  the  report  book  a distinct 
book  from  the  interview  book  ? — Quite  distinct. 

4864.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Do  you  couceive  that  you 
have  any  power  under  that  letter  to  give  the  prisoners 
copies  of  the  reports  against  them  which  are  to  be 
found  iu  the  report  books,  with  the  adjudicatious 
thereon  ? — I am  not  .sure  that  it  does  give  me  autho- 
rity to  do  tirat. 

4865.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Perhaps  the  governor  liad 
better  apply  distinctly  for  permission  to  give  the 
prisoners  copies  of  reports  against  them,  if  asked 
for  ? — Vei7  well,  su‘. 

4866.  {Chairman.)  We  maybe  considered  as  re- 
questing you  formally  to  make  application  to  higher 
authority  for  leave  to  give  the  prisoners,  on  applica- 
tion, copies  of  any  entries  affecting  each  in  the  prison 
books,  or  complaints  ; reports  against  them,  in  shoj-t, 
■with  the  adjudications  ? — I have  a copy  here,  my  lord, 
of  all  these  reports. 

4867.  But  we  think  it  likely  that  the  prisoners  will 
ask  for  them,  and  we  should  like  to  kuo%v  whether  the 
authorities  would  grant  it.  Will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  make  the  application,  adding  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commission? — Yea. 

4868.  Have  any  friends  been  to  visit  any  of  the 
prisoners  ? — No,  my  lord. 

4869.  Not  since  you  received  the  communication? 
— ^Not  since.  Mrs.  Eossa  has  been  written  to,  saying 
that  she  might  come. 

4870.  She  has  not  been  here  ? — She  has  not  been 
here. 

4871.  Have  you  had  any  reply  from  Mr.  Butt  ? — 
None  at  all. 

4872.  Have  you  received  any  -written  statements 
from  any  of  the  prisoners  with  the  view  of  their  Iseing 
laid  before  the  Commission  ? — Yes,  I have  received 
one  from  McClure. 

4873.  From  what  prisoner  is  it  ? — McClure. 

4874.  John  McClure  ? — John  McClure. 

4875.  Will  you  kindly  hand  it  in? — Yes.  {Wit- 
ness hands  in  a document.) 

4876.  Is  it  exactly  in  the  same  state  as  ■when  you 
received  it  ? — It  is  exactly  in  tJie  same  state  ns  I 
received  it. 

4877.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  That  statement  has  not  been 
psed  or  examined  by  you  ?— Oh,  not  at  all ; he  sent 
it  in  to  me. 

4878.  I mean  to  say  it  has  not  been  vised  by  you  ? 
— I have  read  it.  It  is  not  in  a cover. 

4879.  I -wmit  to  ascertain  that  it  is  exactly  now  iu 


He  same  rtnte  a.  you  i-cecivcd  ir ; tijat  it  i»  uot 
ameaded  t— i ol  ii.  any  way.  It  ova«  odven  to  mu  l,y 
the  officei'.  He  gave  it  to  the  oiiicer  niid  the  offic.-i' 
gave  it  to  me. 

4880.  {Chairman.)  They  have  been  pur  in  po--c--- 
sioii  of  ])cns,  ink,  and  paper,  I iii>preliend  ?— They 
have,  my  lord. 

4881.  Have  you  also  given  them  euvL-lopes  ?— Thev 
have  been  told  that  they  may  write  nnt  their  state- 
ments, seal  them  up,  and  give  them  to  me,  or  else 
that  they  may  deliver  them  to  you  per.«onally. 

4882.  And  have  they  had  envelopes  ? I do  luij 

know  that  their  statements  arc  ready  vet. 

4883.  It  Avould  bo  well  that  they  should  be  told 
they  would  have  euvelo[>es  ? — Oh,  they  will. 

4884.  {D}\  Lyons.)  It  is  better  to  give  them  en- 
velopes and  let  them  use  them  if  they  wish? The 

prisoner  Shaw  came  up  to  me  sliorlly  after  I gave 
them  notice  that  there  would  be  three  days’  inter- 
mission from  labour  given,  and  he  stated  to  me  next 
day,  that  for  rea.sou8  of  his  own  ho  did  not  wish  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  Commission  ; that  he 
was  quite  ready  to  make  a statement  if  required,  but 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
He  gave  me  no  reasons. 

4885.  What  steps  did  you  take  ivith  those  prbsoners 
ill  consequence  of  receiving  a communication  to  the 
effect  that  this  Commission  was  about  to  visit  this 
prison  ? — Ou  the  29th  June  I had  each  one  up  sepa- 
rately and  told  them  the  Commission  was  going  to  be 
held  ; I read  the  circular ; I said  each  would  have 
three  clear  days  to  prepare  a statement,  and  they  ivould 
be  provided  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  aud  anything 
else  that  -was  required  to  assist  them. 

4886.  Were  they  in  any  way  differently  treated 
after  that  notice  ? — They  were  kept  three  days  sepa- 
rate from  each  other,  agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Commission,  and  they  did  not  do  any  work. 

4887.  Arc  they  still  kept  separate  ? — They  ai-e. 

4888.  They  ai-e  still  kept  separate  ?— They  are  still 
separate. 

4889.  In  separate  cells  ? — In  sepai-ate  cells,  and 
exercised  separately. 

4890.  Aud  exercised  separately  ? — Yes. 

4891 . Has  that  continued  up  to  the  present  time  ? — 
Except  yesterday  ; they  were  allowed  to  attend  mass, 
and  they  went  to  it  as  usual. 

4892.  Wa.s  each  prisoner  served  with  a copy  of  this 
printed  document  ? — 1 gave  each  prisoner  a copy  of  it. 

4893.  For  how  long  have  they  been  now  in  sepa- 
rate confinement  ? — The  treason-felony  prisoners  ; do 
you  mean  how  long  tliey  are  kept  apart  from  each 
other  ? 

4894.  Yes? — Since  the  30th  of  June. 

4895.  {Chairman.)  In  consequence  of  what  you 
understood  to  be  the  -wi-sh  of  the  Commission,  I appre- 
hend that  those  ti'eason-felouy  convicts  have  been  kept 
in  separate  cells  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to 
prepare  their  skitements  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4896.  They  have  been  so  kept  you  say,  from  tlie 
29th  June  to  the  present  time  ? — From  the  30th  in- 
clusive. I warned  them  on  the  29tli  June. 

4897.  That  I may  mention  to  you  was  done  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  have  the  fullest  leisure 
for  the  preparation  of  their  statements ; but  ns  the 
period  of  tlioir  examination  is  necessarily  deferred  in 
consequence  of  their  asking  for  various  p.apers  and  from 
other  circumstances,  the  Commission  are  of  opinion 
that  the  separate  confinement  should  now  cease,  and 
that  they  ^ould  return  to  their  usual  modes  of  asso- 
ciation. Will  you  take  care  that  that  is  done? — 
Yes. 

4898-  We  will  now  see,  if  you  please,  O’Donovan 
Rossa  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

4899.  You  -wili  be  kind  enough  to  see  that  the 
warder  who  brings  him  -will  be  out  of  hearmg  but 
within  call  ? — Yes. 

4900.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  You  understand  that  yon  are 
to  set  the  other  prisoners  at  liberty  at  once  ? — At 
once. 


The  -witness  withdrew. 


S 4 


Air. 

O'.  P.  Bulls. 
4 July  1870. 
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MINUTES  OE  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFOEE  THE  COMMISSION 


J,  O’ Domean 
(Bossa). 

4 July  Ifl'O. 


Jeremiah  O’Dosovax  (Rossa)  exiunined. 


4yOL  {Chairmaii.')  Wo  are  a commission,  I sliould 
explain  to  you,  appointed  by  Government,  but  entirely 
independent  of  the  Govcmment,  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  ti'eatment  of  yourself  and  the  other 
prisoners  under  the  treason-felony  Act,  at  present  con- 
dned  in  prisons  in  England.  I bad  better  name  for 
you  the  Commissioners  first ; this  is  Dr.  Gi-eenhow  ; 
that  is  Mr.  De  Vere  ; that  is  Dr.  Lyons;  this  is  Mr. 
Brodrick  ; and  I am  the  chairmnu,  Lord  Devon.  Our 
object  is  to  receive  the  fullest  and  ft'eest  -way  from  any 
one  of  the  prisoners  into  whose  cases  we  are  going  to 
inquire,  any  statement,  orally  or  in  writing,  or  hotli, 
wliich  he  may  wish  to  submit.  The  statement  will 
be  made  to  us  in  a private  room  and  out  of  the  hearing 
of  any  person  connected  with  the  prison,  and  what- 
ever the  statement  may  be,  it  will  in  no  way  prejudice 
the  future  position  of  the  prisoner  as  regards  the 
prison  in  which  he  is.  lie  will  be  none  the  worse  for 
it  in  any  way.  It  will  he  taken  down  by  a shorthand 
writer  who  is  sitting  there,  and  it  will  be  our  distinct 
recommeuchition  to  the  Government  that  the  report 
and  evidence  should  be  printed  aftenvai’cls  when  the 
inquiry  is  concluded.  Wehave  now  hadhanded  to  ua 
from  the  Prisons  Directors  Office  in  Parliament  Street, 
a letter  addressed  by  you  to  us,  and  we  have  had  it 
under  our  consideration.  In  it  you  make  application 
in  your  behalf  that  certain  papers  should  be  i>laccd  in 
our  possession.  We  understand  from  a letter  which 
we  have  received  from  the  Government,  that  those 
reports,  or  so  many  of  them  as  they  liave,  will  be 
placed  before  us  for  our  consideration,  and  we  under- 
stand also  that  the  suppressed  letters  uTitten  by  yon 
will  be  supplied  to  you  ? — It  is  to  you,  sir,  thatl  wish 
to  hand  them  in. 

4902.  Very  well,  you  can  hand  them  in  to  us  when 
you  get  them.  Arn  I to  understand  that  you  ai-o 
prepared  to-diiy  to  make  any  statement,  written  or 
oral,  to  us,  or  that  you  wish  for  further  time  ? — On 
Piiday,  my  lord,  the  govemor  sent  for  me  and  told  me 
lie  had  a letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  stating 
that  we  could  have  the  assistance  or  any  of  our  friends 
that  we  desired  to  aid  oiu-  case  ; so  I asked  if  I could 
consult  my  wife,  and  I was  told  “ Yes  so  I was 
writing  up  to  that  time,  and  since  have  not  written, 
expecting  she  would  come.  However,  what  I have 
written  1 amprepared  to  lay  before  you.  However,  it 
is  as  much  as  1 intended  to  write,  unless  her  interview 
changed  my  mind. 

4903.  That  rests  very  much  with  yourself.  We 
shall  be  here  again  the  19th  of  this  month,  that  is 
to-morrow  fortnight,  and  if  you  wish,  instead  of  going 
into  your  examination  now,  to  defer  it  until  you  liavo 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  your  wife  or  auy  other 
friend  who  calls  in  the  meantime,  you  can  defer  it  to 
then,  or  we  can  take  your  evidence  and  statement  now, 
just  as  you  prefer  ?-^ust  as  you  prefer,  my  lord,  I am 
entirely  in  your-  hands.  Anything  tliat  is  convenient 
to  you  will  be  convenient  to  me. 

4904.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Were  you  furaished  with  a 
printed  copy  of  the  regulations  as  to  the  facilities  that 
would  be  afforded  to  you  ? — On  Saturday  I was 
furnished  it. 

4905.  Have  you  read  it  ? — ^Yes,  I liave, 

4906.  Ai'e  you  aware  of  the  facility  afforded  you  in 
paragraphs  numbers  2 and  3 in  that  for  coosulting 
with  your  friends  with  regard  to  preparing  your 
statement? — Yes,  on  Friday  I was  told  of  it,  sii-,  aud 
of  coui’se  I had  no  opportunity  since  I wrote  to  my 
wife.  The  governor  gave  me  a sheet  of  paper  to 
wiite  to  my  wife.  I have  not  heal’d  anything  since. 

4907.  Do  you  wish  to  defer  your  examination  until 
you  have  au  opportunity  of  conferring  with  your  wife 
or  other  friends  to  aid  you  in  preparing  your  state- 
ment, wi’itten  or  oral,  to  be  laid  before  this  Com- 
mission ? — ^W ell,  I have  written  something,  and  I am 
prepared  to  give  it  np  to  you,  and  I do  not  know 
whether’  it  would  be  too  much  delay  for  you,  but  if 
you  would  look  over  it  I then  would  be  prepared  to 
answer  any  questions  you  put  to  me  on  it,  and  then  be 
ready  when  you  come  again  to  be  examined  further. 


4903.  ( Chairman.)  If  you  liautl  it  in  to  us  now  I do 
not  know  that  -we  should  exaniiue  you  on  it  to-day. 
— Well,  I Avfis  wi’iting  out  some  sheets  of  them  that 
arc  bacll3'-  written  again.  I was  engaged  at  it  when 
I was  sent  for.  However,  you  will  be  able  to  make 
it  out  with  some  little  trouble. 

4909.  Have  j'ou  finished  it  ? — Ho,  not  finished  it, 
but  I have  just  signed  my  name  to  if. 

4910.  You  had  belter  put  down  all  that  yon  liave 
to  say  ? — This  is  all  I have  to  put  down,  sir,  until  I 
see  my  wife. 

4911.  {Dt.  Lyons.)  It  should  be  understood  1h.it 
your  giving  this  in  now  will  not  prevent  you  from 
handing  in  more. 

4912.  {Chah-man.)  This  shall  be  considered  only  as 
a part  of  your  statement  ? — As  part. 

4913.  Bnt  we  think  it  would  be  better  now  not  to 
enter  on  your  examination.  If  you  after  seeing  your 
wife  wish  to  make  a supplementary  statement,  it  can 
bo  put  in  an  envelope  and  handed  to  the  governor, 
who  will  hand  it  to  us  ? — would  have  no  objection,  my 
lord,  he  should  get  a copy  to  send  to  the  director  or 
Secretai’y  of  State,  or  any  others  you  wish. 

The  pi’isouer  handed  in  the  following  statement : — 
To  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry. 

“ Quod  tibi  fieri  non  vis,  alter!  ne  feceris.” 
Gentlemen,  Chatham  Prison,  June  SO,  1870. 

If  you  were  prisouera  in  France  under  Napo- 
leon the  Third,  as  you  might  be  if  William  the 
Conqueror  and  his  immediate  successors  had  ruled 
England  from  France  instead  of  becoming  English, 
and  if  you  had  been  treated  as  I have  been  in  England, 
and  been  somewhat  misrepresented  and  belied,  and 
after  having  had  experience  of  one  commis.'iimi  of 
inquiry  being  a pretence,  if  you  learned  that  anotliei’ 
was  coming  ou,  you  would  be  able  to  understand  why 
I commence  with  tiie  above  quotation. 

Talcing  it  for  granted  tb.at  you  may  be  detenniued 
to  elicit  the  whole  truth,  I have  reasons  to  fear  that 
you  cannot  succeed,  and  here  is  one  of  them — I was 
35  consecutive  days  in  this  prison  with  my  hiiiuls  tied 
behiud  my  back.  The  animus  of  the  officers  displayed 
itself  in  rendering  me  able  one  day  to  count  eight 
lacerations  of  the  flesli  on  both  wists  fmn  the  bites 
of  the  irons,  and  these  I believe  were  given  inten- 
tionally. (In  anything  I say  in  this  paper,  do  not 
understand  me  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
any  punishment  I uuderwent  avos  merited  or  not.) 

I have  reason  to  believe  that  this  putting  of  me  in 
irons  Avas  by  order  of  the  board  of  directora.  Well, 
the  story  one  Avay  or  another  gets  into  the  Avorld,  and, 
though  it  is  iu  accordance  with  prison  discipline,  the 
Government  deem  it  projAcr  to  contradict  it,  and  the 
hom’d  of  dii-eetors  who  order  the  punishment  do 
actually,  through  one  of  their  body,  hold  an  inquiry  at 
this  prison  to  prove  that  no  such  punishment  took 
place.  Reasons  similar  to  that  which  arises  from  such 
a circumstance  as  this  make  me  very  reluctant  to 
engage  in  any  prison  investigation  where  the  ordinoiy 
means  of  cross-examination  for  eliciting  the  truth  from 
witnesses  of  easy  memory  is  denied.  Here  is  an 
incident  in  the  inquiry  of  1867  : the  governor  of 
Portland  prison  seized  a letter  which  I Avas  sending 
out  surreptitiously.  It  was  adihessed  to  “ Mrs.  Mary 
Moore,”  the  mother  of  a fellow  prisoner,  “ for 
“ Mrs.  O’D.,’’  my  Avife.  The  governor  entered  on  his 
hooks  a charge  against  me  to  the  effect  that  I Avns 
holding  an  illicit  intrigue  with  the  wife  of  another 
prisoner,  Michael  Moore,  aud  he  subsequently  told 
Michael  Moore  that  I was  writing  to  his  wife. 
Michael  Moore  had  a wife,  but  her  name  is  Kate.  I 
tried  to  explain  away  the  mattei’  to  him  ; I also  tried 
to  get  the  govemor  to  have  the  charge  recorded 
arignt  in  his  hooks,  and  I could  not  succeed.  He  said 
to  me  one  day,  “ I believe  the  letter  was  intended  for 
“ Moore’s  Avife,  and  that  the  Avords  ‘for  Mrs.  O’D.’ 
“ in  small  writing  in  a corner  on  the  back  of  it  was 
“ only  a subterfuge,  and  I told  the  board  of  directors 
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“ SO,  and  I told  the  Secretarj  of  State  so.”  “ Then,” 
said  I,  “ you  told  them  what  was  false.”  He  immediately 
ordered  me  to  be  taken  to  the  punishment  ceils.  Now 
you  may  fancy  what  my  suiimise  was  when  Messrs. 
Knox  and  Pollock  infomed  me  tliat  the  governor  of 
Portland  .and  his  officers  had  contradicted  all  that  I 
had  stated  regarding  this  matter.  Tliese  reports  as 
to  my  holding  mi  intrigue  witli  the  wife  of  another 
man  ai'e  smtten  somewhere,  and  as  written  things 
last  longer  than  we  do,  I can  anticipate  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  having  them  turn  up  some  day  to  defame  my 
name.  I applied  to  the  hoard  of  directors  to  have  such 
papers  destroyed,  and  tlieii-  reply  was  that  they  would 
do  what  to  them  seemed  proper.  I now  again  bring 
the  matter  before  yon  with  a view  to  your  doing  me 
justice. 

Tho  second  paragraph  of  what  purports  to  be  flie 
object  of  your  inquiry  runs  thus  : — 

“ Whether  theie  is  anything  in  the  treatment,  diet, 
“ or  discipline  of  the  convict  prisons  to  justify  any 
“ charge  of  uouecessnry  severity  or  harshness 
“ towards  the  prisoners  confined  therein,  or  of  the 
“ neglect  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  due 
“ preservation  of  the  health  of  the  prisoners.” 

The  word  “ unnecessary  ” in  this  paragraph  is  the 
qualifying  one,  and  I •would  be  afraid  to  venture  an 
opinion  ns  to  what  degi’ee  of  “ harshness  ” or 
“ severity  ” you  would  consider  unnecessary  towards 
keeping  in  servile  order  the  very  hard  characters  that 
find  themselves  in  Kuglish  convict  prisons.  Flogging 
is  a legalized  punishment,  but  I have  not  been 
Hogged.  Beai'ing  in  mind  the  fifth  paragi-aph  of  your 
letter,  which  confines  me  to  facts  within  my  own 
knowledge,  I am  unwilling  to  put  anything  that 
happened  to  myself  before  you  with  a vieiv  to  your 
in'onouufing  it  u nneccssari/,  hur.sh,  or  severe.  An 
Irishman  has  said  lluit  Englishmen  have  one  word 
which  in  these  institutions  covers  up  everything,  and 
that  word  is  “ discipline.”  I have  felt  it  veiy  severe 
to  be  stripped  of  llaimels  in  mid-winter  and  left 
shivei’iug  night  and  day  for  two  months  till  an  attack 
of  diarrhoea  brought  me  tho  doctor  and  a flannel 
waistcoat.  A fellow  prisoner,  named  John  Lynch, 
told  me  one  of  these  days  that  the  cold  was  killing 
him,  and  he  died  shortly  after.  Discipline  required 
that  we  be  stripped  of  our  flannels. 

I felt  it  pretty  hai'sh  to  be  falsely  chai-ged  with 
“ idleness,”  and  to  be  punished  on  such  a charge  while 
I was  daily  doing  the  amount  of  task  work  struck  out 
for  me.  I thought  it  pretty  severe  to  be  put  on 
stai'vatiou  diet  under  such  eircurastauees,  and  seeing 
that  the  interests  of  discipline  required  this  in  my 
case,  I gave  up  all  hope  of  being  able  to  acconunodate 
myself  with  any  equanimity  to  the  requirements  of 
my  mastei's. 

Discipline  requii-ed  that  in  a black  hole  cell  I be 
left  during  two  nights  without  bed,  blanket,  or  even 
rug,  and  I should  like  to  see  the  prison  rule  -which 
authorises  this.  To  give  me  a rug  and  blanket  and 
deprive  me  of  my  body  clothes  in  such  a place  is  also 
■what  I experienced  often.  I was  at  last  tempted  to 
refuse  to  give  them  my  body  clothes,  and  for  this  I 
paid  dearly.  Three  ofiieers  seized  me,  throw  me  on 
the  groimd,  one  of  them  placed  his  knee  on  my  neck, 
while  the  othere  were  pulling  off  my  irowsers.  Then 
it  was  necessary  to  turn  me  over,  and  while  on  the 
flat  of  my  hack  this  gentleman  who  had  charge  of  my 
neck  lifted  himself  up  and  leaped -nuth  his  knee  fore- 
most on  my  chest.  My  recollection  of  the  matter  is 
fixed  in  my  mind  by  the  burst  of  air  that  shot  up  my 
throat,  some-n-hat  like  the  escape  from  a Ml-blown 
bladder  if  the  foot  be  stamped  upon  it.  And  yet  that 
did  not  satisfy  them  j they  had  possessed  themselves 
of  my  clothes  j they  were  just  out  of  my  cell,  and  I 
in  a recumbent  position,  rising  from  the  ground,  one 
of  them  turns  round  and  clashes  me  back  against  the 
wall.  The  interests  of  discipline  will  not  allow  this 
to  be  called  “ unnecessary  ” severity,  for,  if  I had 
stripped  myself  according  to  order  the  thing  would 
not  have  happened.  Bat  I was  fool  enough  to  think 
that  those  people  had  no  right  to  lay  hands  on  my 
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bS’ek  ^ i-eniaiued  quietly  in  mj-  clothes  and  my 

As  to  anything  that  may  pertain  to  “neglect  of  the 

conditions  necessary  for  the  due  preseivation  of  the 

health  of  the  prisoners,”  discipline  willcometo  the  i-e- 
hef  here  also.  To  he  confined  foi-  months  in  a darkened 
cell,  specially  fiirnished  with  a privy  unfurnished  with 
a lid,  aud  one  mouth  of  thi.s  without  ever  stirrin<'  cut 
of  it,  except  to  the  black  hole,  and  on  16  oz.  of  bread 
and  40  oz.  of  water  daily,  may  not  be  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  health,  but  it  is  deemed  necessary 
for  discipline. 

A prison  doctor’s  opinion  as  to  what  is  necessni'y 
for  a prisoner’s  health  is  the  opinion  tliat  must  be 
taken  hei’C.  I heard  one  of  our  prisoners  speak  to 
oui-  medical  oflSeer  one  day  about  a sm-e  foot.  The 
doctor  said  if  a hole  or  anything  that  ivay  came  in  it 
he’d  see  what  he  could  do.  The  prisoner  iisked  if  pre- 
vention were  not  considered  better  than  cure.  Yes, 
replied  the  doctor,  but  in  some  cases  we  are  not 
allowed  to  prevent.  I am  transported  for  life  ; I .am 
made  pretty  clearly  to  sec  that  it  is  iny  life  is  wanted, 
and  not  the  presorvatiem  of  my  health,  and  I do  not 
mean  to  be  squabbling  about  it.  But  this  I claim  a 
right  to,  a right  at,  oven  since  this  Commission  sat, 
has,  I might  say  in  contempt  of  it,  been  interfered 
■with,  and  that  is  the  natural  right  to  speak  to  inyu'ife 
about  the  state  of  my  liealth.  I had  a visit  from  her 
on  the  oth  of  February,  and  I then  told  Iier  of  some 
affection  oi‘  the  spine  that  troubled  me.  She  went 
lionre,  and  falling  ill,  the  doctor  w’lio  attended  her 
asking  how  I was,  she  told  him.  He  said  there  was 
a special  treatment  for  that,  and  wondered  I did  not 
receive  it  li'om  the  prison  iloctor.  This  she  told  me 
at  a visit  three  w’ecks  ago,  and  ns  I had  spoken 
to  our  mcdinil  officer  about  a dozen  times  without 
effect,  I told  her  so,  when  the  deputy  governor, 
present  at  the  visit,  immediately  interposed,  and  said 
he  would  not  allow  that  conversation  to  be  continued 
in  that  style,  ns  it  implied  a neglect  of  duty  on  the  part 
of  the  prison  officers,  and  so  the  matter  ended.  No-w, 
gentlemen,  this  is  one  result  that  I would  wish  your 
iuquhy  to  have,  the  result  of  releasing  us  from  that 
1‘estriotion  which  imposes  silence  on  us  regaixling  our 
treatment. 

Mr.  Gladstone  i.s,  I believe,  at  the  head  of  the 
English  Government  at  present ; he  is  a writer  as  well 
as  a statesman,  and  if  my  memory  serves  me  right  hehas 
in  some  book  written  that  in  any  nation  or  institution 
where  publicity  is  guarded  against  and  secrecy  pi’O- 
vided  for,  abuses  must  necessarily  exist.  It  is  a truth 
that  all  men  (except  some)  recognize.  The  exceptions 
ai’e  those  who  are  “ infallible  ” and  cannot  do  wrong, 
but  in  Christian,  “ constitutional  ” England,  •where 
ciimiiijiis  are  punished  only  to  deter  others  from  crime, 
the  end  professed  to  be  aimed  at  cannot  be  attained  in 
our  case,  when  such  exti'aordiuory  efforts  ns  come 
under  my  experience  have  been  made  to  keep  our 
punishments  hidden  from  the  world. 

My  lettere  are  suppressed  because  I speak  ol  my 
treatment,  and  the  British  Government  defame  my 
character  by  saying  that  it  is  because  I have  told  lies  in 
them.  J liave  asked  you  to  call  for  those  letters  to 
question  me  on  them,  and  I hope  yon  will  do  so. 

The  English  people  might  have  more  reason  to  be 
pleased  with  the  working  of  their  convict  system  if 
this  criminal-looking  veil  of  SGci-eoy  were  lifted  from 
it.  If  they  would  even  only  get  the  press  represented 
at  the  criminal  sessions  that  are  every  day  held  in 
prisons  it  -would  he  something. 

I -was  breaking  stones  one  day  alongside  of  a prisoner 
convicted  of  thieving.  The  officer  kept  goachng  him 
about  somelhing,  but  the  prisoner  dare  not  reply  as  Iiis 
“ good  character  ” was  at  stoke  ; he  only  inclined  his 
head  to  me,  with  the  expression,  “ By  Chi-ist  I’ll  make 
someone  pay  for  this  yet.”  And  thus  it  is  here  men 
are  ‘'reformed.”  The  humanity  is  cnjshcd  out  of  the 
man  ; his  soul,  his  spirit  is  trampled  on,  and  then  we 
give  liim  a Bible  to  teach  him  religion  ! to  teach  hiiti 
that  he  /tas  a soul.  I am  not  i-^ecting  upon  religion 
T 


/■.  O'DonoEa* 
(Hossa), 

4 .Tulj-  1870. 
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of  any  denomination  or  its  ministei-s.  I am  only 
speaking  of  “ discipline,”  which  governs  all. 

“ Crimine  ab  imo  disce  omnes  “ ant  ” omnia.’’ 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  pri- 
sonei’s  in  Naples,  wites  these  words ; but  where  is 
the  man  coming  to  see  an  English  prison  can 
speak  to  an  English  prisoner  and  ask  him  for  infor- 
mation as  to  the  treatment  ? That  man  is  not  to  be 
found.  The  visitor  will  find  everything  in  the  nicest 
apple-pie  order,  and  as  Mr.  Gladstone  saw  in  Naples 
he  will  see  excellent  rules  and  regulations  hung  up  in 
every  corner ; he  will  see  a Bible  in  every  cell,  even 
in  the  one  where  the  victim  is  chained  and  being 
starved  ; and  if  ho  come  on  a .Sunday  he  will  see 
1,500  men  pai-nding  for  chapel,  each  mth  a bible  and 
prayer-book  exposed  to  view.  What  wonder  if  he 
say  to  himself,  “ Oh  ! this  is  the  paradise  of  saints  j” 
hut  he  little  knows  the  curses  that  are  burning,  the 
hell  that  is  seething  under  thi.s  phylactery  face  which 
discipline  makes  her  votaries  assume,  at  the  peril  of 
losing  theli’  daily  hi'ead.  If  it  he  a d^ression  to  speak 
here  of  what  does  not  tend  to  the  reformation  of  these 
English  childi’en  of  misfortune,  I will,  for  an  excuse, 
again  hori'ow  the  wox'ds  of  .another,  and  say,  “ Homo 
sum,  humani  nihil  n me  alieiium  puto." 

I do  not  see  any  rule  which  authorises  discipline  to 
depi'ive  a mtui  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  for  six  montlis, 
and  yet  this  sentence  was  passed  on  me.  If  you  will 
inquire  why,  you  will  perhaps  he  told  that  I injured 
some  of  the  books  given  to  me,  but  you  will  do  well 
not  to  believe  it  until  you  question  me.  It  is  in 
matters  that  affect  the  contradiction  or  explaining 
away  of  anything  I say  that  I deem  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  present  in  order  to  yom-  eliciting  the 
truth. 

I do  not  see  anything  in  the  rules  to  rvarrant  the 
authorities  stripping  me  naked  once  a day  for  three  or 
four  months,  aud  yet  discipline  does  it.  But  refusing 
one  day  to  be  the  agent  of  my  o-wu  shame,  live  officers 
seized  me  and  giving  me  a terrible  choking,  left  mo 
naked  on  the  floor. 

In  youth  I acquired  a very  strong  pi-ejudicc,  if  I may 
so  use  the  woi-d,  ag.ainst  appealing  naked  hefoi-e  any- 
one, and  in  these  places  I have  not  been  able  to  get 
rid  of  the  unpleasant  feeling.  A veiy  painful  position 
it  has  been  to  me  often  to  see  myself  in  a bath  with  an 
officer  standing  over  me  looking  at  me.  I aippose  he 
had  instructions  not  to  take  his  eyes  off  me.  One  of 
the  rules  says  that  the  governor  and  officei’s  are  at  all 
times  to  show  examples  tending  to  inculcate  principles 
of  morality,  &c.,  but  in  Ireland  we  would  not  consider 
this  thing  in  accordance  with  moi’ality  or  decency. 

I also  fail  to  see  any  rule  that  obliges  me  to  bathe 
in  water  in  which  other  men  had  bathed  and  washed, 
and  this  I had  to  do  often. 

That  I should  be  treated  in  this  countiy  in  a manner 
that  the  Government  would  bo  afraid  or  ashamed  to 
have  known  is  what  I cannot  understand  i but  I know 
that  their  feai’s  one  time  as  to  my  being  to  write  any- 
thing of  my  treatment  and  get  it  out,  went  so  far  as 
to  deprive  me  for  months  of  that  waste  brown  paper 
which  is  supplied  to  every  prisoner  for  purposes  of 
nature. 

When  I applied  to  the  du’ector.  Captain  Gambier, 
for  a sufficiency  of  coarse  bread,  and  remarked  that 
that  was  what  England  would  not  refuse  as  a right 
to  the  state  prisoner  of  any  other  countiy,  he  refused 
it,  witli  the  observation  that  “ England  has  no  state 
prisoners  nowadays.”  England  may  not  like  to  have 
the  odium  tliat  attaches  to  any  country  having  state 
prisonei’s,  and  she  may  tiy  to  get  rid  of  it  by  labelling 
us  as  thieves  and  murdeiers.  She  would  have  her 
vengeance  and  her  Christian  chai’acter  at  the  same 
time,  and  she  hopes . you  will  assist  her.  I can  only 
hope  that  you  will  be  just. 

Hearing  how  I was  treated  in  the  report  of  Messi's. 
Knox  and  Pollock,  I asked  to  bo  allowed  to  see  a copy 
of  it.  I thought  English  fair  play  would  allow  this, 
but  the  Secreliiiy  of  State  told  mo  not.  Will  you 
please  fell  me  if  I might  expect  a copy  of  yours  ? 


The  tbiiff  paragraph  of  your  paper  runs  thus: — 

“ Whether  the  treason-felony  prisoners  have  been 
“ subjected  to  any  exceptional  ti'eatmeut  in  any  way, 

“ or  have  suffered  any  hardships  beyond  those  inci- 
“ dent  to  the  condition  of  a prisoner  sentenced  to 
“ penal  servitude.” 

Were  you  to  see  one  day  of  our  life  you  would  sec 
that  in  every  respect  our  treatment  is  exceptional  j 
better  in  some  respects,  worse  in  other  respects  than 
that  of  other  prisoners  ; better,  in  so  far  ns  that  wo 
are  for  some  time  past  saved  the  annoyances  that 
ensue  from  officers  goading  us  on  to  work,  aud  seeing 
that  eveiytliiug  we  do  is  done  ivi-ong.  I feel  the 
absence  of  this  now,  because  I suffered  from  it  a long 
time. 

At  present  I think  the  insti’uctious  given  to  those 
in  charge  of  us  seem  to  be,  to  take  no  notice  of  our 
■work,  but  to  keep  the  moat  vigilant  eyes  and  ear.? 
upon  us,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  a look  or  u 
whisper  could  visit  us  from  any  mortal  thing  outside 
ourselves.  In  saying  this  is  better  I speak  only  for 
myself,  for  while  I am  allowed  to  enjoy  my  dignify  in 
pence,  I cai'e  not  what  eyes  arc  upon  me  or  what 
walls  .are  around  ms.  Since  I came  lo  this  prison  I 
have  not  been  outside  the  walls  which  surround  the 
building,  and  that  is  what  none  but  a treason-felony 
convict  can  say.  The  thief  or  the  murderer  can  have 
a look  at  a rivei'  aud  a green  field,  if  it  be  any  i-elief 
to  his  eyesight,  but  I cannot.  He  can  have  n ham- 
mock to  lie  on,  but  I am  for  years  in  a punish- 
ment cell  aud  have  to  lie  on  the  hoi'dev  boards.  The 
ordinary  prisoner  can  pray  if  so  inclined  without  an 
in-everent  stare,  but  if  the  trensou-felony  prisoner 
pray,  it  is  with  three  officers  sitting  on  the  bench  iu 
front  of  him  looking  him  in  the  face,  and  if  the  treason- 
felony  prisoner  go  to  communion  ho  has  an  officer 
parading  him  through  the  chapel,  while  tlie  ordinary 
prisoner  can  approach  the  rails  without  such  dis- 
tiuguislicd  notice.  During  the  past  month  we  got 
four  hours’  exercise  in  the  open  air  every  dtiy,  and 
sometimes  iu  a more  airy  yard  than  the  small  penal 
class  one  in  which  we  were  liitherto  exei'cised  during 
two  hours  each  day;  aud  on  last  Suuday  I got  two 
hours’  exercise  instead  of  one,  which  1 got  every 
Sunday  up  to  that.  This  is  an  act  of  grace  to  me, 
because  I must  be  two  yeai’s  in  prison  to  entitle  myself 
to  that,  and  though  counting  by  the  calendar  I am 
going  on  five  years  in  England,  if  you  count  by  dis- 
cipline I have  not  spent  oue  yet. 

Touching  any  exceptional  ti-eatmeut,  I state  that  I 
was  one  moi'ning  in  my  cell,  the  gjis  was  turned  df 
pretty  eaidy,  aud  left  me  uuable  to  read  a book  I hold 
in  my  hand.  There  was  an  ii'on  blind  on  my  window 
tlieu,  which  has  since  been  taken  off.  I reflected  that 
the  ordinaty  prisoners  had  light  enough,  perhaps, 
having  no  blinds  ’on  their  windows,  and  that  while  I 
was  not  supposed  to  be  under  punishment  I might 
reasonably  be  allowed  gaslight  when  the  daylight  was 
artificially  excluded.  I pulled  my  bell.  The  officer 
came.  I asked  him  civilly  enough  if  I could  not  have 
the  gaslight,  and  he  commenced  to  abuse  me  ; he  said, 
" he  knew  what  I was,  that  I had  the  same  light  as 
“ any  other  prisoner,  and  that  I should  beliave  like 
“ any  other  prisoner,  or  that  if  I tlid  not  I would  soon 
“ find  myself  in  a darker  place.”  He  shut  my  door 
and  kept  ttdkiug  outside  of  ray  insolence  and  pre- 
sumption, and  in  the  momeut  I was  hasty  enough  to 
say,  “ Ah ! get  out.”  He  reported  me  for  this 
“ insolence,”  and  he  positively  denied  that  he  said  a 
single  word  of  what  I state.  I told  the  governor  that 
the  prisoners  iu  llie  next  cells  must  have  heard  him 
as  well  as  I,  but  tlie  governor  said  he  could  not  taka 
prisoners’  evidence  where  the  word  of  an  officer  wos 
concerned,  and  gave  me  48  hours  bread  and  water. 

• Understand  that  to  accommodate  matters  to  my 
exceptional  treatment,  nine  English  prisoners  of 
“ good  cbm’acter  ” were  chosen  to  occupy  pimishment 
cells  in  Chatham  six  days  before  I came  there.  They 
naturally  enough  felt  the  vesti'oint,  and  some  of  them 
applied  to  be  placed  in  their  oivn  position  befoi'e  and 
.after  I came  amongst  them.  One  of  them  a i'ew  dr.ys 
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aftev  my  fUTival  said  to  me,  “ I wisli  it  was  ihe  devil 
“ had  picked  me  out  the  uight  I was  picked  out  for 
“ this  party.”  And  these  mcu,  too,  were  made  to  see 
that  1 was  the  cause  of  their  exceptional  treatment, 
for  on  those  days  during  which  I used  to  be  kept  in 
on  bread  .and  water  they  used  to  be  taken  outside  tbe 
walls  to  work.  This  was  what  L would  call  foul 
play. 

Amongst  these  prisoners,  too,  my  masters  must  have 
a special  one  to  act  as  spy  upon  me.  The  fii-st  day  I 
was  with  them  he  gave  me  a bit  of  a newspaper}  but 
when  we  came  hi  from  labour  the  officer  in  charge  of 
the  word  visited  his  cell,  then  came  to  my  cell,  and 
ordered  me  to  strip.  The  bit  of  newspaper  was  of 
couT-sc  found.  Those  to  whom  I tell  the  story  say 
that  the  officer  went  so  far  as  to  give  the  prisoner 
this  paper  to  hap  me,  but  I will  not  go  that  length. 
I spent  nine  or  ten  days  in  punishment  before  I went 
to  labour  again,  and  w'Len  I went  out  I leaimed  that 
some  of  the  other  prisouei’s  had  been  reprobating  this 
Piatt  for  the  trick  he  had  played  upon  me. 

Assistant  to  this  first  report  against  me  in  Chatham 
was  another,  relative  to  my  work  and  my  “ insolence.” 
The  officer  kept  sjiuiTing  me  the  first  day  I took  my 
hammer  in  hand.  I am  left-handed,  and  he  made  me 
work  witli  the  right  hand;  then  he  kept  telling  me 
timt  my  stroke  was  veiy  light,  and  at  last  I said,  “ Oh, 
ctlicer,  the  wages  are  rather  light  too.”  I was  cited 
before  a superior  officer  who  visited  the  party,  and  he 
talking  of  my  “ insolence,”  I told  him  the  prison 
rules  did  not  penait  me  to  be  insolent  to  any  officer, 
nor  did  they  peimit  any  officer  to  be  insolent  to  me, 
and  this  only  made  matters  womc.  I told  the  govenior 
I came  to  prison  determined  to  be  insolent  to  no  one, 
.011(1  intended  to  remain  with  that  disposition,  and  he 
llisbioned  my  words  so  as  to  mak(i  me  say  that  I would 
not,  be  insolent  any  more.  I have  seen  the  improper 
way  in  wliieh  reports  are  fashioned,  and  how  the 
prisoners  words  are  fashioned,  to  suit  the  reports ; 
and  finding  myself  invariably  misrepresented  hi  this 
way,  I have  again  and  again  asked  for  paper  to  put 
my  replies  or  my  chai’ges  in  writing,  and  it  has  been 
i-ei'used.  This  is  a thing  that  would  be  remedied  if 
the  secrecy  of  prison  life  was  done  away  with.  I saw 
those  prison  books  were  being  made  up  tor  the  purpose 
of  making  me  a most  despei-ate  cliaincter,  and  I had 
no  help  for  it  but  to  reflect  that  an  inquest  on  my 
body  would  one  day  show  me  most  wicked  and  my 
masters  most  Lumaue.  I’ll  give  you  a few  items.  I 
am  one  day  shaving  and  I cut  aiy  throat  ; the  blood 
flows  pretty  freely,  and  with  tbe  point  of  my  slate 
pencil  I wi'ite  on  the  door  of  my  cel!,  thinking  of 
something  a duke  of  Biugundy  said,  dying  on  a 
battle  field — 

“ Le  sang  rouge  d’lrlonde  conle  en  Aagleterra” 

I am  called  out  of  my  cell,  the  officer  sees  this  writing, 
and  next  day  I get  48  hours  bread  and  water  for 
having  wTitten  in  letters  of  blood  on  my  door,  “ The 
red  blood  of  Ireland  tvill  rise  in  England,”  and  it 
turns  out  that  this  was  at  a time  when  ^cre  w.as  some 
Auglo-Irish  commotion  amongst  you.  Again,  I am 
on  bread  and  water  in  u darkened  cell,  and  to  keep 
myself  company  I am  repeating  some  lines ; the  officer 
addresses  me  and  says,  “ You  must  not  be  going  on 
this  way.”  I reply,  “ Oh,  by  Jove  I will,”  and  next 
day  in  the  offence  charged  against  me  it  is,  “ By  Jestis 
I will,”  which  makes  the  afiair  look  very  wicked.  The 
two  things  I state  are  offences,  and  I have  nothing  to 
say  as  to  being  punished  for  them.  I only  cite  them 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  “ bad  characters  ” are 
made.  This  talking  in  my  cell  was  after  finding  my- 
self punished  for  iffieness  while  I did  my  work,  after- 
which  I gave  up  all  hope  of  being  able  to  get  on. 
smoothly,  and  when  I got  punishment  I spent  my 
time  as  well  as  I could,  regardless  of  what  noise  I 
made  by  repeating  a piece  of  poetry.  To  have  one 
officer  set  me  doing  one  thing,  and  nnothei*  another 
thing,  and  to  have  the  first  charge  me  with  idleness 
for  not  doing  his  work  whilst  doing  the  work  of  the 
second,  is  {mother  way  for  getting  up  reports,  and  it 


is  “reports”  that  iimke  the  “bad  character." 
Having  so  very  bad  a one  myself,  it  would  not  become 
me  to  assert  that  the  worst  characters  in  society 
mau^e  to  have  the  best  characters  in  prison. 
Prisoners  know  this  to  be  the  case,  and  it  is  well,  in  a 
certain  sense  j but  it  would  be  better  were  the  mind 
to  be  marched  ouwai'd  with  the  badges,  were  the 
cultivated  with  the  animal. 

As  to  exceptional  treatment,  might  I not  ask,  how 
is  it  explained  that  I have  been  separated  fi-om  the 
rest  of  the  Irish  prisoners  and  sent  to  Chatham,  under 
the  circumstances  I state  ? How  is  it  explained  that 
in  Portland  I have  been  separated  from  the  Irish 
prisoner’s  and  sent  amongst  a gang  of  English 
prisoners  ? How  is  it  explained  that  while  in  Port- 
land, tire  rest  of  the  treason-felony  prisoners  working 
in  mid-winter  in  a shed,  I was  placed  outside  of  the 
shed,  and  prevented  from  having  that  ^little  shelter 
from  the  poison-laden  blast  which  the  others  had  ? 
How  is  explained  that,  when  under  “report”  the 
same  day  with  some  of  iny  fellow  prisouej-s,  on  a 
charge  of  talking  while  at  work,  they  got  24  hours  on 
bread  and  water,  and  I got  72  hours  ou  bread,  with  14 
days  solitary  confinement  on  penal  class-diet  ? 

These  things,  of  coui’se,  are  all  explained  away  by 
saying  that  I have  been  a bad  character’,  but  may  be 
well  to  see  how  I got  the  bad  character.  I may  hint 
that  the  desii’e  to  give  it  to  me  probably  stood  sponsor 
for  it. 

I know  I have  been  guilty  of  the  most  serious 
offences  in  trying  to  get  letters  out  underhand,  but 
the  authorities  may  thimk  themselves  for  puttiug  this 
thought  into  my  head. 

Wliiie  in  Portland  my  wife  wanted  to  know  some- 
thing of  my  pecuniary  affairs.  I could  not  write  to 
her.  She  wrote  to  Mr.  Clifton,  tbe  gover’nor,  asking 
him  to  allow  me  to  answer  her  quostions.  He  told  me 
to  write  what  I had  to  say  on  a slate  and  that  he  would 
have  it  copied  and  sent  to  her.  I did  so,  and  a month 
after  he  said  to  me,  “ I could  not  be  sending  your 
love  letters  to  your  wife.”  It  was  that  observation 
that  determined  me  to  be  regardless  of  prison  rules,  if 
I could  get  a letter  to  my  wife  any  way.  After  his 
observation  I made  some  remar’k  as  to  experiencing 
such  treatment  in  an  English  prison,  and  I well 
recollect  his  reply  to  be  this,  “ The  treatment  is  too 
good  for  you,  20  yeai-s  ago  you’d  have  been  hanged.” 

It  has  been  asserted  and  denied  that  I -was  obliged 
to  go  on  my  knees  and  elbows  to  eat  my  food  at  one 
time.  My  hands  were  tied  in  froirt  this  time,  I got  a 
dish  of  stirabout  in  a black  hole  cell,  I had  no  spoon, 
I was  hungi’y,  and  had  to  go  at  it  in  the  above  posi- 
tion. I was  ungrateful  enough  tobi’eak  the  dish  after 
lapping  up  what  it  held,  to  mark  this  circumstance 
in  my  memory,  and  in  that  of  my  keepers.  How  I 
came  to  have  those  irons  on  me  is  a long  story.  I’ll 
try  and  shorten  it. 

Some  writing  was  found  on  the  person  of  another 
treason-felony  prisoner.  I was  suspected  to  be  the 
writer,  but  my  name  was  not  to  it.  I was  this  day 
stripped  naked  three  times,  nothing  contraband  was 
found  ou  me  or  in  my  cell,  yet  I was  sent  to  the 
dai’kcned  chambers  and  kept  there  for  72  hours.  I 
was  then  told  that  I was  to  go  back  to  my  ordinary 
cell,  but  that  I would  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  chapel 
in  the  moraings.  I said  this  punishment  smelt  of  the 
old  penal  law-s  in  Ireland.  Three  days  afterwards  I 
was  brought  before  the  director  and  charged  again 
with  the  offence  ; he  said  he  would  stop  my  visit,  the 
ticket  of  which  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  Richard  Pigott, 
Dublin.  I was  taken  to  my  ordinoi-y  cell  again,  mid  I 
got  my  exercise  witli  the  other  prisonei’s  that  day,  which 
would  not  be  BO  if  there  was  further  punishment 
rocorded  for  the  offence.  Next  morning  at  six  o’clock 
I was  put  again  in  the  darkened  celL  My  bi-eakfost 
came,  it  was  eight  oz.  of  bread  and  a pint  of  watei*. 
I asked  what  was  the  punishment  for,  and  what  was 
its  duration,  and  I could  not  be  told.  This  to  use 
legal  parlance  was  what  I considered  an  illegal  pro- 
ceeding, and  X marked  my  sense  of  it  by  breaking  the 
spy  hole  which  they  had  in  the  docs’  for  looking  in  at 
T 2 
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me,  and  then  the  handcuffs  came.  These  handcuffs 
were  left  on  night  and  day,  and  I have  some  vivid 
recollections  of  the  disagreeable  length  of  those  cold 
December  nights.  One  morning  I sent  for  the  doctor 
and  told  him  that  the  irons  were  too  tight  ; he 
examined  and  said  not,  but  when  the  lamp  was  held 
close  I saw  tliat  ray  wrist  wsis  full  of  blood  ; they,  the 
officers,  said  it  was  from  unnecessary  exertion  on  ray 
part,  and  I had  to  leave  it  so.  When  prison  officers 
know  that  a man  can  be  worried  with  impunity,  you 
can  liave  hnt  a very  poor  idea,  however  rich  your 
imagination,  of  the  numberless  opportunities  that  offer 
themselves  to  a zealous  officer. 

We  had  a principal  officer  in  this  prison  when  1 
came  hero,  named  Mr.  Alison,  and  he  was  very  clever. 
He  told  me  one  day  that  there  was  a place  convenient 
to  this  prison  called  “Jillignm”  (Gillingham),  and 
that  any  prisoner  who  did  not  obey  the  rules  very 
soon  found  hia  way  to  it.  This  Jilligum  is  the 
prison  graveyard.  It  was  this  officer’s  duty  occa- 
sionally during  those  .85  days  to  tie  my  liands 
behind  my  back.  I used  to  have  no  braces,  and  I had 
fashioned  holes  in  my  clothes  to  keep  up  my  breeches 
while  my  hands  were  tied ; but  after  putting  on  the 
iinns  this  genileman  used  to  go  to  the  tivouble  of 
unbuttoning  my  clothes,  and  I could  not  button  them 
again  till  the  next  meal.  His  subordinates  used  to 
follow  his  example,  and  one  of  them,  when  in  the 
morning  I used  to  stoop  down  to  take  iu  my  clothes 
from  outside  the  cell  door,  used  to  kick  them  up  in 
my  face.  This  was  to  provoke  me,  aud  funii."!!!  him 
with  an  excuse  to  use  his  club  on  me.  Messrs.  Knox 
and  Pollock,  as  I am  told,  represented  me  as  con- 
tinually defying  ihe  authorities.’  I dai’esay  it  was 
deemed  proper  to  show  me  up  as  a fool.  I believe  I 
know  ray  own  mind  better  than  anyoiie  else  knows  it, 
and  I cannot  see  a thought  uor  the  ashes  of  a thought 
of  defiance  in  it,  where,  as  in  ])rison,  ability  to  do  any- 
thing is  absent.  It  is  not  in  a spirit  of  defiance  that 
the  stag  turns  on  the  closely  pni-suing  hounds,  that  the 
rat  snatches  at  the  cat,  mid  that  the  worm  turns  up  its 
threatening  head  with  pain  wlieii  trodden  upon. 

On  my  awlval  at  this  prison,  Mr.  Alison  asked  if 
in  the  other  prisons  I was  in  they  ^vere  very  particular 
about  the  military  drill.  “Well,  not  very,”  said  I. 
“ You  must  be  sure  to  pay  paiticular  attention  to  it 
“ here,”  said  he,  “ for  it  is  a thing  that  we  are  very 
“ particular  about.”  “ That,  govenior,”  I observed, 
“ must  seem  sti-ange  to  me,  an  Irishman,  for  it  is  one 
“ of  the  things  for  which  I have  been  transported.” 

If  1 had  any  inclination  to  be  defiant,  to  be  captious, 
here  was  a matter  to  seize  hold  of  any  day  since  I 
came  to  England.  The  attempt  to  teach  men  drill 
was  urged  by  the  Government  at  all  the  treason -felony 
trials,  and  at  mine.  The  word  “ Halt,”  spoken  in  jest 
or  earnest  in  Ireland,  was  enough  to  fix  a man  in 
prison,  aud  no  sooner  do  I set  foot  in  England  than  I 
am  by  law  exercised  in  that  for  which  by  laAv  I am 
expatriated,  but  I had  no  disposition  to  be  captious. 

When  I came  to  England  all  convicts  had  some 
hours  at  school  two  days  each  week  ; but  for  onr 
benefit,  or  non-benefit,  a new  class  was  made  of 
educated  men  who  needed  no  schooling,  and  all  the 
treason-felony  prisoners  whom  I mot  in  prison  in  the 
several  prisons  were  forthwith  decreed  to  he  men  of 
superior  education — ^by  discipline.  In  Millbank,  one 
day,  I thought  I might  read  a book  while  all  the 
0(6er  prisoners  of  the  ward  were  at  school.  The 
deputy  governor  saw  me,  and  reprimanded  the 
officex’  for  allowing  me  to  be  rending  during  school 
honrs. 

This  is  the  1st  of  July,  and  I have  written  .so  far 
when  a letter  from  the  Secvetaiy  of  St.ate  announces 
that  I can  have  an  assistant  in  preparing  my  state- 
ment for  the  inquiry,  and  that  my  suppressed  letters 
and  my  letters  to  the  authorities  will  be  forthcoming 
thereat.  You  will  look  over  these,  and  I do  not  know 
that  I will  trouble  yon  or  myself  with  wilting  much 
more,  unless  at  the  guidance  of  my  assistant.  One 
n^atter,  however,  I will  allude  to,  it  is  that  of  having 


committed  the  offence  of  throwing  water  on  the 
govenior  of  the  prison. 

I was,  as  I say,  placed  in  company  here  with  nine 
English  pri.sonevs.  I did  not  like  my  position,  the 
prisoners  did  not  like  theirs,  and  the  officers  kept 
worrying  me.  One  day  I was  yoked  to  a cart  with 
these  men  drawing  stones,  and  I liad  a noose  of  the 
ro]ie  over  my  neck,  the  car  lieeled  over,  the  shaft  flew 
nigh  ill  air,  aud  the  rope  .slipped  oft’  my  neck  without 
doing  me  any  injury  ; tho  danger  was  in  its  hitching 
on  my  neck.  A second  time  the  same  day  the  car 
heeled  over  before  its  time,  and  nt  this-  occurrence  I 
was  in  no  dangei'  for  it  had  arrived  at  its  destinatiou, 
and  the  rope  -was  off  my  neck  or  breast.  However, 
the  fii-st  adventure  told  me  that  it  was  high  time  for 
me  to  be  released  from  the  party,  and  soon  after  I 
applied  to  the  governor  aud  visiting  director  to  be 
allowed  to  work  in  my  cell  rather  than  with  these  men. 
The  result  of  my  application  only  made  matters  worse, 
by  having  the  prisoners  removed  several  paces  apart  at 
work,  and  preventing  them  from  holding  conversation 
with  each  other.  After  refusing  twice  to  work  with 
them,  and  getting  punished,  a third  time  and  last  time 
I refused  on  the  1st  of  June  1868.  The  governor 
kept  giving  me  bread  and  water  till  the  17th  of  June, 
first  ibr  refusing  to  labour,  three  days,  aud  then  for 
refusiug  to  pay  him  salaams  during  the  time  tliat  I 
was  being  scarvad  into  compliance.  I one  day  deemed 
it  proper  to  tell  him,  with  a (!i\dl  intoiitlon,  that  it  was 
not  to  him  hut  to  the  authority  that  was  subjecting  me  to 
such  treatment  that  I refused  this  homage  of  the  will, 
that  I could  not  conscientiously  bow  down  before  those 
who  were  assassinating  me,  and  his  reply  was,  “I  treat 
you  with  contempt.”  I would  be  satisfied  that  he 
would  treat  me  with  contempt  if  he  let  me  take 
my  punishment  without  disturbing  me,  and  if  he  made 
lus  officers  keep  their  hands  off  me;  but  he  would  not, 
for  they  used  phj-sieal  force  to  get  my  hands  and 
body  ill  the  position  of  “attention,”  and  he  kept 
giving  me  the  hreail  and  water  after  his  saying  he 
woiilct  treat  me  with  contempt.  So  when  he  came 
to  my  cell  door  again,  and  when  tlie  officer  called  upon 
me  to  salute  the  govenior,  I did  what  I alluded  to. 
This  occurred  about  noon,  and  next  day  about  the 
same  hour  I was  put  iu  irons.  I calculate  tliat  iu  the 
meantime  a report  of  the  ninlter  was  sent  to  Loudon, 
and  that  the  order  to  put  me  in  irons  came  from 
London.  It  cannot  with  trath  be  said  that  I showed 
any  signs  of  being  violent  other  than  -u-os  shown  by 
the  committal  of  the  offence.  My  reply  to  the  director 
when  charged  was,  “that  it  was  the  reflex  of  tho 
treatment  I received.”  To  bo  sure  it  is  on  act  that 
I once  thought  I would  never  commit,  aud  would  not 
believe  it  iu  my  anti-prison  days  if  a Columbkille  had 
prophesied  it.  Those  who  undertake  to  pronounce 
judgment  on  such  amatter  might  do  well  to  remember 
the  opinion  of  him  who  said  that  it  would  be  a chaii- 
table  thing  to  refrain  from  prououucing  judgment  on 
a hungry  man  who  stole  a loaf,  until  you  found 
yourself  in  the  same  plight  and  pinched  with  the 
same  hunger  as  tho  thief.  He  alone  who  would  have 
gone  through  my  prison  course  would  be  competent  to 
estimate  the  moral  taint  attaching  to  my  act.  Dis- 
cipline was  lenient  enough  to  vindicate  itself  by  37 
days  with  my  bauds  tied  behind  my  back,  28  days  on 
16  oz.  of  bread  daily,  and  30  days  on  penal-class  diet. 
This  was  the  last  of  my  extra  prison  punishment,  save 
10  days  in  solitary  confinement  two  months  aftenvai-ds, 
on  a charge  of  -writing  a letter  which  I did  not  write. 
I will  repent  here  that  if  the  authorities  had  been  con- 
tented with  a respectful  demeanour  from  me,  and 
humility  becomiug  my  position  aa  a convict,  they 
could  have  had  at  any  day  since  I came  to  prison;  but 
they  forced  me  to  see  that  it  was  humiliation  they 
required,  aud  I did  not  caro  to  play  the  hypocrite  by 
affecting  what  I could  not  feel.  There  are  numberless 
annoyances  that  I endured  which  to  me  appeared  to 
have  no  object,  only  aunoyauce,  but  as  they  are  past, 
and  as  the  authorities  put  in  an  appearance  now  of  not 
•widting  to  have  them  repeated,  I will  bury  them. 

I have  left  ^ iam.'gin  on  these  sheets  that  in  veading 
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them  over  you  may  mark  auythiug  deemed  relevant  to 
your  inquirv.  I also  refer  you  to  my  suppressed 
letters,  to  my  letters  to  the  board  of  directors  and  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  to  my  letter  to  you  dated 
June  25tb,  in  which  I suppose  that  the  tnith  or  false- 
hood of  the  statements  made  iu  the  newspapers 
retfai-ding  us  must  be  a matter  of  issue  to  the  public 
and  of  concern  to  you. 

If  you  are  pleased  to  examine  me  thereupon,  or 
upon  whatever  yon  examine  me,  I am  disposed  to 
give  you  as  ranch  satisfaction  as  regard  for  truth  will 
enable  me. 

I remain,  Gentlemen, 

Yonra  respectfully, 

Jer.  O’Donotax  Rossa. 

4914.  Your  examination  being  deferred  to  the  19th, 
is  there  any  matter  that  you  wish  to  state  to  us  now 
before  j'Oii  withehnw? — Well,  my  lord,  you  said  that 
any  rliiug  I would  say  would  not  prejudice  me  in 
futiu’C. 

4915.  No. — Well  I have  some  experience  of  prison 
life,  and  I do  siot  know  how,  though  you  may  be  very 
much  inclined  to  protect  me,  I don’t  know  how  you 
could.  If  the  authorities  desire  to  keep  punishing  me  j 
for  they  can  get  thousands  of  excuses  to  punish  me 
and  say  that  it  is  a breach  of  discipline  ; and  I do  not 
know  how  you  would  be  able  to  learn  it  or  become 
aware  of  it. 

4916.  We  can  only  tell  you  that  it  is  our  anxious 
desire  and  that  we  will  take  every  po^ible  mode  of 
securing  that  no  injury  shall  follow. — I will  take  it  for 
granted  my  lord  : liowever,  I am  not  afraid.  As  I 
have  offered  to  have  the  matter  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  or  board  of  directors,  I am  not  afraid  to  make 
my  statement. 

4917.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Can  you  inform  the  Com- 
mission, in  what  way  you  apprehend  any  injury  by 
reason  of  giving  evidence  before  the  Commission  ? — 
Well,  things  that  occur  iu  prison  aan  that  are  not  seen. 
For  instance,  having  a spot  on  a vessel  that  you  had  in 
your  cell:  that  sjjot  might  be  there  for  twelve  mouths 
perhaps  ; it  is  not  seen,  and  tlie  oflicers  are  not  very 
strict ; and  after  you  leave  to-morrow  that  may  be 
seen,  and  I might  be  punished  and  get  bread  and 
water  for  it. 

4918.  {Dr.  Did  you  give  evidence 

before  the  lust  Commission  ? — I did,  sir. 

4919.  Did  you  find  any  change  in  your  treatment 
after  giving  your  evideuce  at  that  Commission  ? — I 
did,  sir. 

4920.  la  what  way  did  you  find  a change  in  your 
treatment  ? — About  a few  weeks  after  they  visited  me, 
I was  doing  my  work — task  work,  doing  daily  the  full 
amount,  and  one  day  I had  it  done  about  ten  minutes 
before  ilie  time  for  the  officer  to  come  to  take  it.  I 
hud  a book,  and  I took  it  in  my  Iiauds,  and  I was  seen 
by  a superior  officer  and  reported  for  idleness,  and  next 
day  got  48  hours’  bread  and  water  iu  a private  cell 
and  dark  besides. 

4921.  {Chairman.)  Can  you  fix  the  date  of  that? 
— The  3d  of  June  the  Commissioners  were  here,  and 
this  cireunistauce  may  be  in  the  latter  end  of  June  or 
beginning  of  July. 

4922.  {Dr.  Grcenhoic.)  Howlongwasit  after  you 
gave  the  evidence  to  the  Commission  ? — About  three 
weeks  or  a fortnight. 

4923.  {Chairtnan.)  ^Vbat  yeai' was  it  ? — 1867,  sir, 
I made  up  my  mind  that  there  was  no  use  to  try  not 
to  commit  myself,  nnd  I gave  them  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunities of  punishing  me. 

4924.  WJiat  was  the  name  of  that  warder  ? — The 
name  of  the  warder  who  ordered  me  to  be  reported 
was  the  chief  wardei'  of  Millbank,  Mr.  Power. 

492.5.  You  were  in  Millbank  at  the  time  ? — In 
Millbank,  sir;  chief  warder  Power-;  and  the  man  who 
was  over  me  iu  the  ward  was  Percival  I think. 

4926.  {Dr.  Greerihow.)  Did  you  attribute  your 
punishment  to  having  given  evidence  before  tliat  Com- 
mission ? — Well,  I could  not  say  that.  Of  coui-se  I 
would  have  no  evidence  to  prove  it. 


4927.  {Chairpian)  I undei-stand  that  what  you  say  , 
is  this,  that  having  given  evidence  before  Messrs.  Knox 
and  Pollock,  you  on  a day  which  followed  shortly  after, 
were  reported  for  idleness  at  a time  when  you  had  in 
point  of  fact  douc  your  work  ; and  you  leave  us  to  put 
whatever  construction  we  please  upon  it  ? — I have  uo 
evidence  to  give  beyond  it. 

4928.  It  was  a fact  ? — Y'es,  my  lord  ; it  is  the  fact. 

4929.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Is  it  your  impression  that  you 
were  punished  with  bread  and  water  in  consequence 
of  having  given  evidence  before  Messrs.  Knox  ami 
Pollock  ? — I could  not  say.  Dr.  Lyons. 

4930.  I want  to  know  what  is  your  impression  ?— • 
Yes,  it  is  my  impression  that,  as  we  say  in  prison,  the 
screws  were  laid  on  then. 

4931.  {Mr.  Brodrich.)  You  were  actually  placed  on 
bread  and  water,  in  a dai’k  cell? — Yes,  a dai-kened 
cell ; not  entirely  dark.  On  those  gentlemen  coming 
to  make  inquiry,  they  said  to  me  “We  have  nothing 
wliatever  to  do  with  the  prison  discipline  and  when 
I was  laying  before  them  the  matters  tliat  concerned 
me,  they  said  " tlmt  comes  under  prison  discipline,  .and 
we  have  noLliing  to  do  with  it.”  Coming  to  make  .an 
inquiry  under  such  circumstances,  of  course  does  not 
appear  houest. 

4932.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  You  liave  seen  the  instruc- 
tions under  which  this  Commission  lias  been  ap- 
pointed ? — Yes,  sir,  part  of  them. 

4933.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Y’ou  will  have  observed 
that  one  of  the  questions  submitted  to  us  is  whether 
there  is  anything  in  the  treatment,  diet,  or  discipline, 
of  convict  prisons,  to  susttuu  any  charge  of  undue 
severity  or  harshness  towards  t!ie  treason-felony 
prisoners  confined  in  English  prisons.  You  will 
thei'efore  see  that  under  our  commission,  it  is  not  only 
withiu  our  power,  but  it  is  our  duty,  to  inquii’e  into 
any  point  of  prison  discipline  whereby  you  may  feel 
that  you  arc  injuiiously  affected. 

4934.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  We  have  two  heads  of  inquiry; 
one,  whether  there  was  any  exceptional  treatment 
towards  treason-felony  prisonere  ; the  other*,  whether 
there  is  sinything  in  the  discipline  of  the  prison  which 
is  unduly  harsh  towards  the  prisoners  or  injurious  to 
their  health.  We  li.ave  the  two  subjects.  You  under- 
stand that  ? — I do  understand,  sir;  but  of  cour'se  it 
woitld  be  very  hard  to  say  what  is  necessary  to  keep 
in  servile  order  the  people  who  ai'e  confined  in  such  a 
place.  Birt  whether  harshness  or  severity  is  neces- 
sary Of  unnecessary,  it  is  very  hard  to  say. 

4935.  It  may  be  necessary  for  a part  of  your  case 
to  rrnderstand  tlrat  we  are  not  confined  in  our  inquiry 

• to  any  special  treatment  of  the  treason-felony  prisoners 
but  have  very  lai’ge  powers  of  going  into  the  question 
generally,  providing  it  is  discipline  to  which  you 
might  have  been  or  might  yet  be  exposed. 

4936.  {Dr.  L,yons.)  When  did  you  get  notice  of 
the  proposed  holding  of  this  Commission  ? — Tltis  gen- 
tleman, who  represents  himself  as  yorrr  seci'etary,  was 
here  with  me  last  Saturday  week  and  gave  me  notice 
of  it. 

4937.  Did  you  get  airy  further  notice  of  the  pro- 
bable conring  of  the  Commission  from  the  prison 
officials? — Well,  not  officially;  we  did  not  officially, 
but  it  was  comnrunicated  to  us.  It  came  in  a letter  to 
me  from  my  father-in-law  that  there  w.as  to  be  a 
commission,  and  Mr.  Callan,  member  of  Parliament, 
visited  O’Connell,  the  prisoner,  and  said  there  was 
to  be  a commission. 

4938.  Within  the  last  week  what  official  notice  did 
you  get? — ^Last  Wednesday  the  governor  read  part 
of  that  paper  for  us,  and  there  are  extracts  from  that 
paper  wMch  he  read,  telling  us  the  Commission  would 
bo  here  at  12  o’clock  on  this  day,  and  that  we  were 
to  have  three  days  to  prepare  our  case. 

4939.  What  happened  to  you  after  receiving  that 
notice  ? — Wedne^ay  we  received  the  notice ; we 
went  to  work  as  usual  that  day,  and  Thursday  morn- 
ing we  were  kept  in  our  cells,  kept  from  prayers,  and 
each  morning  since,  except  yesterday,  and  have  been  in 
our  cells  propariug  our  stateaenUj  and  with  thq 
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exception  of  a lew  lioiu's’  exercise  each  day — exercise 
ia  the  open  air — kept  in  separate  confinenieut. 

4940.  Before  you  got  this  official  notice  were  you 
aud  ttio  other  treason-felony  prisoners  associated 
together  ? — ^Yes,  working  in  a room  together. 

4941.  What  work  are  you  employocl  at? — Mending 
.■stockings. 

4942.  How  long  have  you  heon  at  tlint  work  ? — I 
have  l)ccn  at  that  work  since  last  March  twelve  month, 
I think. 

4943.  Had  you  full  opportunity  of  going  to  mass 
on  yesferd.ny  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4944.  Did  you  go  to  mass  yesterday  ? — Yes. 

4945.  Have  you  any  w'itnesses  to  summon  to 
corroborate  any  statement  that  3'ou  may  have  made, 
or  that  you  luopose  to  make  before  this  Coramissiou  ? 
— ‘Well,  I have  not  made  much  ; only  what  concerns 
myself.  I have  not  introduced  the  cases  of  the  other 
prisoners  present,  and  if  anything  is  required  to 
corroborate  what  I say,  why  I will  see  who  can  be 
had  to  corroborate  it. 

4946.  (Chairman.)  You  will  liave  an  opportunity 
of  communicating  ^vith  any  party. — Yes. 

4947.  (Dr.  Li/o»s.)  Con  you  name  now  to  the 
Commission  any  persons  that  you  j>roposc  to  apj)eal 
to  a.s  witnesses  in  corroboration  of  any  allegations  you 
make  ? — I will  tell  you  one  fact,  aud  if  you  deem  it 
necessary  to  hare  the  matter  coiTohorated  I ^vilI  speak 
to  others  to  corroborate  it.  In  Portland,  I speak  of  it 
as  part  of  the  system,  I was  chai'ged  with  the  offence 
of  speaking  while  at  work  in  connexion  with  throe  or 
four,  or  five  otheiu,  John  O’Leary,  Luby,  and  some 
otlier  prisoners,  and  each  of  them  got  24  hours  bread 
and  watei',  aud  on  tbe  same  evidence  I got  72  hours 
bread  and  water,  aud  14  days  on  penal  cliiss  diet. 
Then  tigiiiu  I was  sent  from  the  prisonei's,  .and  sent 
among  a gang  of  English  prisoners-  to  work.  If  you 
think  those  matters  would  be  contradicted,  as  matters 
^vere  contradicted  before  Messrs.  Pollock  and  Knox, 
I would,  of  course,  have  parties  to  corroborate  my 
testimony. 

4948.  I want  to  know,  in  general  terms,  if  there 
are  any  per.sous  wJiom  you  wish  to  refer  to  to  corrobo- 
rate the  statements  \'ou  }ia\'C  mtide  or  propose  to 
make,  and  if  you  could  now  state  who  tliose  persona 
are.  1 do  not  press  yon  on  it  now  ; j’ou  will  have 
plenty  of  time  ? — Oue  of  the  men  iu  Portland  with 
me  lit  this  time  was  James  O'Connor  ; he  is  in 
Dublin  at  present. 

4949.  (C7iairma,n.)  It  is  right  that  I should  tell 
you,  O’Douovair  Rossa,  that  as  regards  prisoners  in 
other  prisons  the  Sccratniy  of  State  has  decided  that 
they  cannot  he  called  iu  suppoi't  of  any  statement 
made  by  a prisoner  in  another  prison;  hut  you  may 
refu'-  to  any  parties  outside  this  prison  or  any  persons 
within  tliis  prison,  or  any  released  prisoner  whom  you 
may  wish  to  call ; and  with  regard  to  the  first  class 
we  sluall  be  prepared,  bearing  in  mind  your  statement 
wlien  we  go  to  Portland,  to  examine  them  there  on 
the  points  you  have  raised ; but  you  cannot  have  them 
here. — I cannot  have  them  here  ? 

4950.  No. 

4951.  (Dr.  Lyons^  I wish  him  to  understand  that 
the  Commission  wouia  inqnii’o  whether  the  facts  were 
so  or  not,  from  persons  in  other  prisons. 

4952.  (CTiah'man^  If  you  make  an  allegation  before 
us  here  as  to  anything  that  happened  to  you  iu  Port- 
land, which  you  thiuk  O’Connor  or  any  other  piisoner 
could  support,  it  would  be  our  duty  when  ive  go  to 
Poi  tlauil  to  question  them  on  it  ? — I tell  you,  my 
lord,  that  if  after  reading  over  my  statement,  you 
find  there  is  anytliing  iu  it  relevant  to  the  inquiry, 
aud  thatyou  would  cross-examine  me  on  these  matters 
and  would  require  evidence  corroborating  anything  I 
would  say  if  contradicted,  if  yon  would  send,  or  have 
your  secretaiy  to  send  a note  to  the  governor  telling 
(vhat  are  the  matters,  I would  give  you  the  names  of 
parties  who  would  coiTohorate  them,  and  thus  delay 
might  be  prevented.  Perhaps  it  is  not  right  for  me, 
my  loi'd,  to  be  suggesting  anything. 

4953.  (Mr.  Brodriek.)  ‘You  are  perfectly'  free  to 


make  nny  suggestions  that  you  think  proper.- — 
Thunk  you,  sir. 

4954.  (Dr.  Lf/on$.)  You  have  full  permission  to 
communicate  with  any  persons  outside  to  advise  you 
or  assist  you. — Since  Priday  only,  sir,  I have  written 
to  my  wife.  As  far  as  1 know,  she  is  in  Loudon,  in 
Sinmibrd  Street.  I have  not  heai'd  fi-om  her  since. 

4955.  Is  thei'c  any  person  that  you  wish  to  advise 
you  hut  your  wife  ? — If  it  would  not  pi'event  her  l isil, 
i would  like  to  see  Mr.  Butt.  I umleistuud  the  other 
prisoners  have  desired  to  see  him. 

4956.  That  is  what  I wish  to  undei-staud. — That 

is,  I say,  if  it  would  not  prejudice  my  wife’s  seeing 
me. 

4957.  Certainly  not. 

4958.  (Chairman.)  With  regard  to  letters,  the 
Government  have  decided  that  the  ordinary  prison 
rules  should  be  relaxed  with  regard  to  your  com- 
rauniciiting  freely  with  any  persons  who  come.  You 
have  hitherto  been  in  separate  confinement  for  the 
purpose  of  securiug  to  the  prisouers  full  opportuuitj’ 
to  prepm-e  tlieir  statements  iu  quietness  without  being 
disturbed  by  going  to  work.  As  your  examination  is 
now  jiostponcd,  we  desire  that  tliat  separate  confine- 
ment should  ceiise,  and  therefore  you  will  return  to 
the  position  in  which  you  were  before  Friday  last. — 
Thank  you,  my  lord. 

4959.  (Mr.  Brodriek.)  You  have  nothing  else  that 
you  would  wish  to  add  ? — 1 do  not  know  that  it  might 
be  pertinent  to  the  matter. 

4960.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  State  whatever  is  occurring  to 
your  mind.  Do  not  conceal  anything  now  from  the 
Commission. 

4961.  (Chairman.)  With  regard  to  letters,  it  is 
understood  that  the  rule  will  be  relaxed  as  to  letter 
writing,  but  that  must  bo  understood  .as  applying  to 
letters  written  Jonrf  fide  for  the  pui-pose  of  securing 
assistance  ; it  will  not  bo  relaxed  as  regards  general 
letters. 

4962.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  You  have  still  a copy  oi'  this 
document? — [Regulations  as  to  the  facilities  for 
making  statements].  Yes,  I have. 

4963.  Do  yon  understand  under  clauses  two  and  three 
what  piivilegt'S  aie  afforded  you  with  regard  to  seeing 
your  friends,  to  advise  or  assist  you  in  making  your 
statement  now  or  hereafter? — "fes,  Ido  understand 

it,  sir.  Messrs,  luiox  and  Pollock,  I understood  from 
a letter  from  my  wife,  after  their  report — at  least  1 
thought  so — misrepresented  me,  and  that  they  did  not 
treat  mo  fairly.  I am  not  asserting  now  that  tliey 
did  [not,  hut  it  was  my  impression.  I asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  if  he  would  allow  me  to  see  a copy 
of  the  report,  but  he  would  not  let  me  see  it ; so 
I intended  to  ask  your  ‘lordship  if  I may  expect  such 
s privilege  from  you. 

4964.  (Chairman^  No,  we  are  instituting  an  in- 
dependent investigation,  and  are  prepai'ed  to  go  into 
every  allegation.  We  tiiink  as  this  is  an  independent 
investigation,  that  we  [are  not  justified  iu  going  into 
the  merits  of  ony  previous  inquiry. 

4965.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  I think  I may  be  justified 
iu  explaining,  that  as  uiis  Commission  ia  not  in  the 
slightest  degi'ee  infiuenced  ia  any  way  hj’  Messrs 
Knox  aud  Pollock’s  report,  and  as  it  cannot  militafo 
against  your  interests  before  us,  we  see  no  necessity 
for  making  it  the  subject  of  discussion  or  con- 
sidei'ation. 

4966.  (Chairman.)  We  will  leave  it  out  of  con- 
sideration altogether. — Then  I cannot  go  into  any  of 
the  matters  I did  then  ? 

4967.  Yes,  you  can  go  into  any  matters  that  were 
said  there,  but  what  you  said  then  will  in  no  way 

prejudice  you  before  us Well,  then,  my  lord,  what 

contributed  to  bring  on  that  inquiry  by  Messrs.  Knox 
and  Pollock  were  some  reports  published  in  the  news- 
papers regarding  my  treatment,  and  I believe  one 
matter  was  a letter  that  I got  out  of  prison  myself, 
underhand,  and  I would  ask  to  refresh  my  memory  to 
be  furnished  with  that  letter,  and  the  statements  made 
by  the  public  press. 
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4968.  Wns  that  a letter  -wiitteu  by  youi'self  ?— Tes, 
my  lord. 

4969.  A suppressed  letter  ? — Not  a suppressed 
letter  but  a letter  that  I got  out  surreptitiously  and 
•which  was  pviuted,  and  which  coutaiaed  statemeats 
regarding  our  treatment. 

4970.  {^Dr.  Lyoiis.)  Can  you  give  us  the  date  of  it? 

Mr.  Lyons,  if  I get  the  opportunity  to  -write  to  my 

wife  and  friends  about  those  mattei-s  I can  get  them. 

4971.  (^Chairman.)  Well  you  had  better  get  them 
in  that  way  perhaps  ? — ^Perhaps  I am  delaying  you, 
my  lord. 

4972.  No;  your  evidence  generally  we  will  defer 
to  a future  day. 

4973.  {Dr.  Lyons.')  Is  there  anything  further  tliat 

The  prisoner 


you  wish  to  tell  the  Commission?  Do  yoii  fully 

understand  now  the  facilities  afforded  you  ? T fully 

understand,  Dr.  Lyons,  all  that  you  liare  said.  I do 
not  thmk  there  is  anything  particular  I have  to  a«k 
the  Commission ; anything  -which  would  bo  right  for 
me  to  ask.  Of  course  J had  my  suspicion  about  tlie 
inquiiy,  and  what  it  would  be,  and  1 would  like  to  sec 
the  press  represented  and  matters  made  public,  but  it 
would  be  more  prudent  for  me  to  say  nothing,  con- 
sidering the  geutlemeu  that  form  the  Commission  of 
inquiry,  but  to  leave  the  matter  to  them. 

4974.  I did  explain  to  you  that  tve  shall  distinctly 
vecommeud  it,  and  we  think  there  may  be  uo  doubt 
of  it,  that  the  report  and  evidence  will  be  published  ? 
Thank  you,  my  lord, 
withdrew. 


J.  O'Donora 


The  yecretary  read  the  following  couimunicatiou : 


1973.  To  the  Commiasiouers  appomted  to  iuquu'e 
into  the  Treatment  of  Political  Prisoners  confined 
in  England. 

Gkntlemen,  Chatham  Prison,  2nd  July  1870. 

Having  been  requested  to  write  a statement  to 
be  submitted  to  your  examination,  on  the  treatment 
I liave  received  in  English  prisons,  and  not  feeling 
justified  in  doing  so  under  present  circumstances,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  laying  before  you  my  reasons  for 
ado|>ting  this  course.  In  doing  so  1 wish  to  bo  under- 
stood as  simply  accounting  for  my  ottm  conduct,  uot 
as  making  a vain  endeavoui-  to  influence  yours. 

It  would  be  a foolish  presumption  in  me  to  imagine 
I had  any  right  to  point  out  to  you  the  mauuer  in 
•which  your  investigation  should  be  earned  out,  and  i 
should  bo  completely  foigetfnl  of  my  present  posiliou, 
and  of  the  character  of  the  people  in  whose  hands  I 
am,  to  suppose  you  -would  let  your  mode  of  proceeding 
be  influenced  in  the  slightest  particular  by  the  opinion 
of  a prisoner.  I have  uo  doubt  your  plan  of  opera- 
tions is  the  one  you  deem  best  with  a view  to  effecting 
the  object  you  have  in  view,  and  no  one  can  expect 
you  to  transact  the  business  ontnasted  to  you  other- 
wise than  as  you  may  tliink  pi-opei',  or  according  to 
the  instructions  you  have  received,  if,  in  doing  this, 
you  fail  to  satisfy  the  prisoners  or  their  friends,  it  Is  a 
thing  you  can  well  afford  to  dia-egin'd.  The  only 
-\s-ay  they  can  expres.s  their  "ssaiisJbetion  is  by  ab- 
staining from  ha-ving  anything  to  do  with  your  pro- 
ceedings, and  these  can  go  on  -without  them. 

After  due  consideration,  and  ha\ing  -nmited  for  the 
last  information  that  can  be  given  to  me,  this  is  the 
course  T have  decided  to  follow,  ily  reasons  arc 
the  following  : — In  the  first  place,  your  inquiry  is  to  be 
private ; thus  refusing  the  only  guarantee — publicity 

for  the  impartiality  of  its  proceedings,  that  the 

circumstances  of  the  case  would  warrant  me  in  ac- 
cepting. Secondly,  its  programme  is  incomplete,  the 
instructions  read  to  me  by  the  governor  beiug  so 
worded  as  to  exclude  all  inquiry  into  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  published  reports  of  our  treatment, 
and  the  offici.al  denials  of  them,  the  i-epovt  of 
Jlessieurs  Knox  and  Pollock,  and  the  tn  itment  in 
Irish  prisons.  And  lastly,  the  rei'asal  to  allow  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Butt  even  to  -watch  the  proceedings 
on  behalf  of  the  prisoners,  deprives  them  of  the  last 
chance  of  an  impartial  hearing,  except  in  so  far  ns 
depends  on  your  sense  of  justice  and  freedom  from 
pi-ejudice,  and  gives  every  advantage  to  the  autho- 
rities. I cannot  reconcile  the  promise  of  inipaifrality 
with  the  reluctance  to  have  the  witnesses  on  both 
sides  examined  in  the  presence  of  a friend  of  the 
prisoners.  I have  no  objection  to  be  examined  in 
presence  of  all  the  prison  officials  in  England,  if  I, 


or  some  one  on  my  behalf,  be  allowed  to  hear  llieir 
evidence,  and  see  it  subjected  to  the  same  strict 
examination  as  mine.  The  truth  can  ahvays  bem- 
investigation,  mid  as  I know  that  any  afiitemeut  of 
mine  can  stand  this  test,  I am  perfectly  willing  to  sec 
it  submitted  to  it,  if  1 have  a guarantee  for  the 
impartiality  of  those  who  conduct  the  iuquiry.  But  I 
object  to  make  a partial  statement,  and  will  make 
none,  oval  or  written,  except  in  the  presence  of  a 
friend,  or  some  person  aiiprovcd  of  by  niy  friends. 
This  I believe  to  be  the  only  thing  I can  do,  as  inattei-s 
stand  at  present,  in  the  interest  of  truth  and  justice. 
If  I thought  I could  serve  them  better  by  being 
compliant,  1 should  be  glad  of  it. 

As  I don’t  expect  you  to  see  things  in  the  same 
light  asido,  so  neither  can  I let  my  conduct  be  guided, 
in  an  affair  of  such  importance,  by  any  but  my  own 
judgment  ; that  is  uo  doubt  defective,  but,  siieli 
as  it  is,  1 prefer  using  it  to  depending  on  that  of  other 
people.  Five  years’  bitter  experience,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  record  of  700  more,  have  made  me  look 
with  suspicion  on  eveiything  emanating  from  the 
quarter  in  -which  your  Commission  has  had  its  origin. 
The  moi-e  promising  the  outward  appearance,  the 
gi-eater  is  my  distrust,  and  my  apprehension  that 
“things  ai’e  not  what  they  seem.”  You  will,  I 
suppose,  atti-ibute  this  to  some  distortion  of  my  mental 
vision  ; but,  be  that  as  it  may,  I can  see  things  around 
me  through  no  other  medium  than  that  which  nature 
has  supplied  me  with.  If  a person  shows  me  an 
object,  telling  me  it  is  gold,  and  it  appears  to  me,  after 
careful  examination,  to  be  brass,  I cannot  think  of  it 
as  anything  else  but  brass.  In  the  same  way,  your 
inquiry  may  be  very  impartial,  but,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  it  is  entirely  divested  of  the  usual  characteristics 
of  impartiality.  I speak  now  of  the  nearer  view  of 
it,  ns  seen  from  inside  the  prison  walls  by  the  light  of 
the  private  instructions,  not  of  the  more  distant  pros- 
pect obtained  through  the  advertisement  and  the 
“ i-i^lations  ” contained  in  it. 

Ininkiug  thus  of  it,  I should  be  acting  inconsistently 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

If  anything  I have  said  above  should  be  thought 
offensive,  I beg  to  say  that  I have  not  the  remotest 
intention  to  give  offence  to  anyone,  I only  mean  to  be 
candiil,  and  speak  so  as  uot  to  be  misunderstood. 

You  will  please  consider  this  resolution  of  mine  ns 
final.  In  conclusion,  I will  say  that  I have  never 
.asked  for  an  inquh-y,  because  I believe  that  a complete 
and  impartial  one  would  not  be  granted  ; and  that,  if 
fr'iends  of  mine  or  of  the  other  prisoners  did  ask,  it 
was  for  apuhlio  one. 

I am,  gentlemen,  yours  veiy  respectfully, 
John  Devoi. 


John  Devoy,  prisoner,  examined. 


4976.  ( Chairman.)  Is  John  Devoy  your  name  ? — 
Yes. 

4977.  We  have  wished  to  see  you  in  order  to 
explain  to  you  that  we  are  a CommiBsion  appointed 
by  the  Government,  but  at  the  same  time-  quite  in- 


dei>eudent  of  the  Government,  for  the  pmpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  treatment  of  you  and  the  other 
treason-felony  prisoners  confined  iu  this  and  other 
English  gaols.  The  Commissioners  are  Dr.Greenhow, 
Mr.  De  Vere,  Dr.  Lyons,  Mi-.  Brodriek,  and  oajrLieli’ 
T 4 


J.  Ueitcy. 
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illNUTBS  OP  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION 


J.  Dtvmj,  Lord  Devon.  Our  object  is  to  inquire  fully,  faii-ly,  morning  until  I gave  them  out  on  Sunday  morning. 

and  impna’tially,  into  the  treatment  to  which  treason-  I have  been  kept  from  work  ever  since. 

4 July  1870.  felony  convicts  have  been  subieeted,  so  far  as  they  4986.  You  have  been  kept  ft'oni  work  ? — Yes. 

wish  to  state  to  us,  or  .as  we  gatlier  from  other  sources.  4987.  Where  were  you  placed? — In  my  coll  j ia 

Any  statement  that  the  prisonei's  may  wish  to  make  to  iny  own  cell. 

us,  either  -wi-itten  or  made  by  word  of  moutli,  will  4988.  In  your  own  ceil  ? — Yes. 

be  received  by  us.  It  will  be  made  by  them  in  a 4989.  Were  you  allowed  out  to  exercise? — Yes, 

private  room,  out  of  the  hearing  of  any  of  the  prison  .sepai'ately,  by  myself. 

officials.  It  willbe  taken  down  by  a shorthand  writer,  4990.  Were  you  allowed  out  to  mass  yesterday  ? — 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  inquiry  we  shall  recom-  Yes. 

mend  that  our  report  and  all  the  evidence  shall  be  4991.  Did  you  go  to  mass  yesterday  ? — Yes. 

printed.  Whatever  may  be  stated  here  shall  in  no  4992.  Are  you  aware  that  you  have  permission  to 

w'ay  prejudice  the  position  of  any  man  who  makes  a see  your  friends  to  advise  you  with  regai'd  to  any 
statement  as  regards  his  future  treatment  in  the  prison,  statement  that  you  would  propose  to  make  ? — Yes. 

There  has  been  handed  to  us  by  the  govenior  a letter  4993.  Do  you  fully  understand  those  conditions  ? 

fj’oni  you  dated  the  2d  instant  and  addressed  to  us.  I fully  understand  them.  I fully  understand  them  ; 

From  that  it  appears  that  you,  for  reasons  that  you  but  I also  understand  that  to  prisoners  who  wished  to 

give  here,  decline  to  make  any  statement  or  to  give  make  statement.?,  tho  visits  up  to  this  have  been 

any  evidence  before  us.  We  asked  you  to  come  down  invariably  refused. 

in  owler  that  we  might  hear  from  your  own  mouth  4994.  Wh.at  is  that  ? — \ also  know  that  whenever 

■whether  that  be  your  intention,  or  whether  you  wish  wo  have  had  visits  up  to  this  we  have  been  invariably 

now  or  on  the  19tb,  when  we  shall  be  here  again,  to  refused  to  be  pemitted  to  make  statements. 

make  any  stotement  to  ns? — No,  my  lord  ; I adhere  4995.  (Chairman?^  What  is  your  allegation? 

to  that.  Y'ou  will  understand  me  sir  not  making  tliis  as  a 

4978.  We  shall  be  hero  again  on  the  19tli  and  shall  statement  of  my  own  treatment.  But  as  to  the  ques- 

hc  ready  if  you  choose  to  reconsider  your  determination  tion,  up  to  this  timo  we  have  been  refused  to  make 

and  to  be  prepai’ed  to  come  and  malce  a statement  to  statements  of  our  treatment  iu  visits  and  letters. 

us,  to  hear  you  that  day  ? — Tliank  you,  my  lord.  4996.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Do  you  clearly  uuderotand 

4979.  I will  only  ask  you  before  you  go,  whether  tli.at  pci-mission  is  noiv  given  you  to  see  a friend,  for 

you  have  received  from  the  governor  a copy  of  this  the  very  puipose  that  you  may  confer  with  that  friend 

paper  which  contains  an  intimation  of  the  facilities  about  the  very  matter  you  mention  ? — 1 see  it.  That 

that  will  he  given  to  treason-felony  pvisonera  who  may  notice  has  been  read  j hut  I do  not  know  of  any 

wish  to  make  statements  to  tho  Commis^on  ? — ^Tes,  friend  coming. 

sir,  I have  seen  it,  and  also  the  other  instroctions.  4997.  {Dr.  Lyons')  Did  you  get  a copy  of  that 

4980.  And  also  the  other  instructions.  Have  you  printed  document  ? — I did. 

been  inmlc  acquainted  -with  tlie  regulation  that  if  you  4998.  Have  you  it  still  ? — gave  it  out,  because  I 
wish  to  have  any  statement  you  may  moke,  supported  was  done  with  it. 

by  any  -vvitnesses  from  without,  you  would  have  4999.  (il/r.  De  Vere.)  Is  there  any  friend  whom 
facilities  for  commuuioating  with  them  ? — ^Yes,  I have  you  wish  to  communicate  with,  in  order  to  advise  or 
been  informed  of  it.  assist  you  in  nnaking  any  stateineiifc  between  this  and 

4981.  If  you  change  your  miud  between  this  and  the  19th  ? — No,  sir,  not  uiulei-  the  circumstances, 

the  19tli  you  will  have  an  opportimity  oi’  making  a becaiiso  I do  not  intend  to  make  auy  statement.  It 

statement  to  us. — (Mo  ansieer.)  would  be  putting  my  friends  to  unnecessary  expeuse 

4982.  (Dr.  Lyofts.)  When  did  you  get  the  official  and  trouble  to  see  me  under  the  circumstances, 

notice  of  the  intended  holding  of  this  Commission  ?—  5000.  Might  you  not  wish  to  consult  witli  your 

Well,  I cannot  exactly  remember  the  date,  but  it  was  friends  as  to  whethei’  you  should  make  a statement  ? 

the  same  day  as  all  the  other  prisoners.  I think  it  is  — If  I could  do  so  without  putting  them  to  expense 

10  days  or  n fortnight  ago.  I would.  If  I was  in  Dublin,  for  instance,  I would. 

4983.  Did  you  get  any  notice  in  the  course  of  last  5001.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Do  you  wish  to  write  to  your 

week  ? — I got  a notice  previous  to  last  week.  friends  to  consult  with  them  as  to  whether  you  ought 

4984.  Within  the  last  week  did  you  get  any  notice  or  ought  not  make  any  statement  before  this  Com- 

of  the  proposed  sitting  of  this  Commission  ? — ^Yes,  mission  ? — No  sir,  because  my  friends  do  not  Icnow 

either  Wednesday  or  Thursday  evening,  the  govenior  the  circumstances  I am  placed  in,  and  I have  not 
sent  for  me  and  read  for  me  from  a written  paper  as  been  allowed  to  communicate  freely  witli  them. 

fill-  as  I could  see.  5002.  Do  you  understand  fully  that  you  are  allowed 

4985.  How  were  yon  ti-eated  since  that  notice  ? — I freely  to  communicate  with  them  with  regard  to  the 

was  taken  away  from  work  and  got  paper  and  materials  purposes  of  this  inquiry  j do  you  understand  that 
for  -vniriug  to  make  a statoment,  and  from  Thursday  fully  ? — I do,  sir. 

The  pri.soner  withdrew. 


J.  McChire. 


John  McClorb,  prisoner,  examined. 


5003.  (Cltairnian^  Your  name  is  John  McClure  ? 
—Yes,  sir. 

5004.  McClure,  I have  to  explain  to  you,  first,  the 
nature  of  this  CommisEion.  This  is  a Commission 
appointed  by  the  government,  but  of  persons  entirely 
indepeudeut  of  the  govevnmeut,  to  inquire  into  the 
treatment  of  ti-ensoa-felony  convicts  in  certain  prisons 
in  England.  The  Commission  consists  of  Mr.  Brodrick, 
Dr.  Lyons,  Mr.  De  Vere,  Dr.  Greenhow,  and  myself, 
Lord  Devon.  We  are  diarged  to  inquire,  as  you 
have  probably  learned  from  a paper  that  has  no  doubt 
been  placed  in  your  hands,  into  the  diet,  discipluie, 
and  treatment  of  prisoners  gcneraily,  especially  trea- 
son-felony convicts  ; and  we  have  como  here  nucl  shall 
come  here  again  in  a fortnight,  to  receive  from  the 
treason-felony  prisoners  here,  any  statement  which 
they  may  -wish  to  make  with  reference  to  themselves, 
touch  statement  may  be  made  in  writing,  or  by  word  of 
mouth,  or  iu  both  ways.  ItwilJ  be  made  in  private  in 


this  or  some  other  private  room,  out  of  tlio  hearing  of 
auy  peraons  connected  with  the  prison,  and  -whatever 
that  statement  may  be,  it  will  in  no  way  wliatever  in- 
terfere with  the  position  or  treatment  of  the  pei-son  who 
makes  it.  IIn.ving  said  this,  I wish  to  know,  whether 
you  are  prepared  to  make  any  statement  to  us,  or 
whether  you  wish  to  do  so  at  any  future  opportunity  ? 
— Yes. 

5005.  I believe  you  have  already  had  notice  that  this 
Coimnissiou  of  inquiry  had  been  ordered  ? — Yes,  sir. 

5006.  When  did  you  receive  that? — ^I  received  it 
on  the  25th  of  last  month. 

5007.  Was  that  the  first  intimation  you  had  that 
the  Commission  was  appointed  ? — That  iims  tlic  first 
official  notice. 

6008.  You  knew  it  from  other  sources  before  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

5009.  You  have  had,  I -tliink,  this  paper,  giving  an 
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explanation  of  tlie  facilities  that  prisoners  might  hare 
placed  in  your  hands  ?— Xes. 

5010.  Was  it  from  that  gentleman  [the  secretary] 
you  received  the  intimation  on  the  26th  ? — Yes. 

5011.  When  had  you  the  first  intimation  from  the 
governor  of  the  prison  respecting  this  inquiry  ? — 
Well,  on  the  same  day  on  that  afternoon  he  read  to 
me  a paper  to  that  effect. 

6012.  Did  he  explain  to  you  at  the  same  time  that 
facilities  would  he  afforded  you  for  bringing  forward 
any  witnesses  you  might  have  ? — Yes. 

5013.  With  regard  to  the  support  of  any  statement 
that  you  might  make  ? — He  did. 

5014.  And  that  facilities  would  be  given  to  you  for 
communicating  with  them  by  writing  V — Yes. 

5015.  Having  explained  to  yon  this,  aud  having 
ascertained  that  you  are  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  inquiry,  and  the  facilities  afforded  you  for 
making  your  statement,  I am  to  ask  you  do  you  wish 
to  make  any  statement  to  us  now,  eidier  in  writing  or 
by  word  of  mouth  ? — I have  writteii  what  I would 
wish  to  submit. 

5016.  Do  you  wish  to  ho  examined  to-day,  or  do 
you  wish  to  allow  a longer  period  to  elapse,  iu  order 
to  give  you  a full  opportunity  of  communicating  with 
your  friends  ? — I made  application  to  be  allowed  to 
see  Mr.  Motley,  minister  of  the  United  fitates,  and  I 
have  been  unable  to  ascertain  whether  that  applica- 
tion has  been  granted  or  not. 

5017.  To  whom  did  you  apply  ? — To  the  Sccretaiy 
of  State. 

5018.  ( 3fr.  Srodrici.  ) How  long  ago  did  you 
apply  ? — On  the  25th  June. 

5019.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Did  you  ask  to  see  Mr.  Mot- 
ley ? — Yes. 

6020.  To  see  Mr.  Motley  ? — To  see  Mr.  Motley. 

5021.  {Chairman.)  Do  I uuder.stand  that  yon 
would  desii’e  to  put  in  to-day  that  T\Titten  statement 
that  is  in  yoim  hands,  or  that  you  would  rather  defer 
it  to  a longer  period  for  on  opportunity  of  seeing  any 
friends  that  you  have  any  desire  to  sec.  We  can  hear 
you  to-day  or  hereafter,  whichever  you  prefer  ? — I 
have  a paper  made  out  that  I intended  to  submit  to 
you,  and  not  being  able  to  ascertain  whether  I can 
see  this  gentleman  whom  I asked  to  see,  I do  not 
know  that  thei’e  is  any  necessity  for  me  to  delay  it. 

5022.  You  do  not  wish  to  delay  it  on  the  chance  of 
seeing  Mr.  Motley  ? — I would  like  to  see  him  before 
I would  make  a statement. 

5023.  Probably  your  better  course  would  be  to 
hand  in  the  statement  to  us  now,  and  not  to  give  oval 
evideuce  until  we  come  again  ?-^ust  as  you  like. 

5024.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  If  you  hand  in  the  statement 
to-day,  you  can  make  any  further  statement  in  writing 
or  orally  afterwards. — Yes.  Will  it  answer  the  same 
purpose  if  I wait  for  a couple  of  weeks’  time,  and 
then  send  in  my  general  statement  ? 

5025.  {Chairman.)  Quite  the  same  purpose.  The 
only  thing  is,  that  if  you  hand  in  your  statemeut  to- 
day, we  shall  have  time  to  consider  it  between  this 
aud  tire  end  of  the  next  foriniglit,  and  should  then  be 
more  prepared  to  ask  you  questions  on  it.  You  could 
then  hand  in  a supplementary  statement  of  that  time 
if  you  liked  ? — The  statement  will  not  be  very  long, 
and  if  I hand  it  in,  I should  wish  it  to  be  general. 

5026.  Theu  you  would  rather  defer  it  ? — think  it 
would  be  better,  sir. 

5027.  I shorrld  explain  to  you  that  by  the  desire  of 
the  Commissioners  and  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving 
full  opportunity  to  the  prisoners  to  prepare  tlreir 
statements,  we  recomniendcd  that  you  should  be  widr- 
drawn  from  your  ordinary  labour,  and  be  in  separate 
cells  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  you  the  better  to 
make  those  statements,  which  was  the  object  we  had 
in  view ; but  as  the  inquiry  is  now  not  likely  to  take 


place  for  a fortnight,  we  have  asked  that  you  should 
return  to  yom-  usual  habits.  You  will  from  this  time 
be  in  the  same  position  as  regards  association  and 
other  arrangements  as  you  were  before  those  days. — 
Thank  you. 

.5028.  {Mr.  Brodriek.)  Is  there  any  other  point  on 
which  you  wish  to  have  any  explanation  with  the 
Commission  ? — ^No,  sir,  I think  not. 

5029.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Were  you  placed  iu  a separate 
cell  since  you  got  the  final  notice  of  the  coming  of  the 
Commission  from  the  governor? — Yes;  placed  iu  a 
cell  that  I have  been  confined  in  for  the  last  15 
months. 

5030.  Had  you  daily  exercise  ? — Yes. 

5031.  Had  yon  your  usual  clothes  by  day  and  night  ? 
— Yes. 

5032  Is  that  a new  jacket  that  you  have  on  now  r — 
It  is  a new  jacket  that  I got  a few  days  ago. 

5033.  How  msmy  days  ago  ? — Well  I should  think 
about  n fortnight  ago. 

6034.  Had  you  permission  to  go  to  mass  yestenlny? 

5035.  Did  you  go  to  mass  yesterday  ? — Yes,  sir. 

5036.  You  had  full  permission,  and  did  go  to  mass 
yesterday  ? — Yes,  sir. 

5037.  Have  you  asked  to  see  Mr.  Motley  in  person? 
— I have,  sir. 

5038.  Is  there  any  other  person  whom  you  desire 

to  see  as  a friend  or  adviser,  before  making  your  final 
statement,  in  wilting  or  orally  to  this  Commission  ? — 
I made  application  on  the  13th  of  lost  month  to  lie 
allowed  to  write  to  Mr.  Motley,  requesting  him  to  em- 
ploy the  seivices  of  Mr.  Butt  to  he  present  at.  ttie 
Commission,  thinking  at  the  time  that  that  would  be 
allowed,  for  the  pm’pose  of  taking  notes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings iu  writing  and  sending  information  to  tho 
United  Slates  government,  as  I am  a native  of  that 
country;  not  receiving  any  answer  to  that  I made 
application  to  the  Secretarj'  of  State  in  writing,  to  be 
allowed  to  have  a visit  from  Mr.  Motley,  and  I have 
not  heard  anything  ft-om  that  since,  and  therefore 

5089.  Have  you  written  to  Mr.  Motley  ? — No,  sir  j 
I have  not  wiutten,  but  I made  application  to  write. 

5040.  Do  you  wish  now  to  write  to  Mr.  Motlev  ? — 
I would  rather  see  him. 

5041.  But  do  you  wish  to  vsTite  to  him  to  inform 
him  that  you  wish  to  see  him  ? — I would. 

5042.  You  would  wish  to  do  tliat  ? — Yes. 

5043.  Is  there  any  other  person  that  j’ou  would 
wish  to  write  to,  to  inform  him  that  you  wish  to  see 
liim  ?— Befoie  the  inquiry  comes  on  ? 

5044.  Yes? — ^Yes  j I would  wish  to  writ^toMi. 
Butt. 

5045.  You  would  wish  to  wi'ite  to  Mr.  Butt  ? — 
Yes. 

5046.  {Chairman.)  You  will  have  full  facility  af- 
forded you  for  writing  to  Mr.  Butt  or  anybody  else, 
provided  it  bo  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to 
obtain  assistance  or  interviews  with  reference  to  the 
object  we  have  here,  and  so  far  as  it  forms  a subject 
of  inquiry.  The  Commission  has  recommended  that 
the  usual  prison  rules  should  he  relaxed  so  far  ns  to 
afford  more  frequent,  opportunitips  of  writing  on  tb.at 
subject  than  would  be  ordinarily  the  case.  You  will 
have  full  facilities  given  you  to  write  to  Mr.  Butt  or 
Mr.  Motley.  If  you  tell  the  governor,  you  will  have 
full  opportunity  of  doing  so  ? — Y ery  well,  sir. 

5047.  {Dr.  Lyo7\s.)  You  understand  now  fully, 
that  you  may  write  to  Mr.  Motley  and  to  Mr.  Butt  ? 
— Yes. 

5048.  {Mr.  Brodriek.)  You  also  understand  that  it 
will  not  be  possible  for  Mr.  Butt  to  appear  before  us. 
but  that  you  will  be  allowed  to  confer  with  him  in 
your  cell  if  he  comes  over  ? — I ii.ave  been  informed  to 
that  effect  by  the  governor. 


The  prisoner  withdrew. 


Charles  Underwood  O’Connell,  prisoner,  examined. 

5049.  (C/taimaM.)  Charles  Underwood  O’Connell?  5050.  I am  to  explain  to  you  in  the  first  instance, 
—Yes,  that  is  my  name.  O’Connell,  who  we  are.  This  is  a Commission  ap- 
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pointed  by  the  Government,  but  entii’ely  independent 
of  the  Governraent,  to  inquire  into  the  treatment, 
in  respect  to  diet,  discipline,  and  other  paiiienlars,  of 
the  treason-felony  pidsoners  in  the  ditterent  prison  in 
Engltuul ; your  case  amongst  others.  The  Com- 
missionevs  are  Dr.  Lyons,  Sir.  DeVere,  Dr.  Greeubow, 
Ml'.  Brodvick,  and  myself,  Lord  Devon.  We  have  come 
here  to-day,  and  shall  again  be  here  on  a future  <lay, 
to  receive  any  statement,  citber  in  writing  or  by 
■word  of  mouth,  which  you  may  wish  to  submit  to 
us.  Such  statement  will  be  made  in  privacy  and 
in  no  way  will  prejudice  your  future  position.  It 
will  be  made  out  of  the  heaiatg  of  any  of  the 
prison  officials,  and  may  bo  made  with  perfect  cou- 
fideoce  that  your  position  will  not  be  the  worse  for  it. 
Having  thus  explained  to  you  the  object  of  our  visit 
and  of  whom  the  CommissLou  is  composed,  I will  just 
ask  you  when  did  you  first  hear  of  this  Commission  ? 
— I have  heard  rumours  of  it.  I could  not  teU  you 
when  first  I heard  of  it ; but  I have  heard  rumours  of 
it  for  the  lost  two  or  three  months. 

5051.  When  did  you  first  get  official  intimation  of 
it  ? — I received  official  intimation  of  it  on — let  me 
see. 

5052.  Was  it  from  that  gentleman  [Mr.  Ollivaut]  ? 
—Tea. 

5053.  {Mr.  Ollivant.')  On  Satm'day  the  25th  June  ? 
• — Yes,  Saturday  the  25th  June. 

5054.  {Chairman.)  Wlien  did  you  first  get  any 
intimation  from  the  governor  of  this  prison  about  it  ? 
—I  do  not  recollect,  sir. 

5055.  Was  it  after  that  or  before  ?— Oh,  before  it. 

5056.  Did  ho  subsequently  put  into  youi*  hands  a 
paper  explaining  the  nature  and  objects  of  this  Com- 
mission ? — No,  I got  that  on  yesteiday  {exhibits  a 
paper). 

5057.  I mean  uot  this,  but  another  paper.  Did  he 
read  from  a paper  explaining  the  objects  of  this 
Commission  ? — At  the  same  time  that  this  gentlemen 
[Ml*.  Ollivaut]  announced  it  to  me,  the  governor  read 
a circuloi’  sent  to  him  from  Parliament  Street,  and  to 
the  governors  of  other  prisons. 

5058.  Then  you  have  heal'd  that  statement  ? — Tes, 
my  lord  (idenli^es  the  document). 

5059.  Then  looking  at  those  papers  that  have  been 
put  into  your  hands,  and  rociiUing  any  iofomation  that 
you  might  have  received,  are  you  fully  acquainted  with 
the  facilities  that  you  have  for  making  any  statement 
that  you  may  wish  to  the  Commission  ? Are  you,  for 
instance,  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  you  might 
communicate  by  writing  with  any  person  out  of  doors 
whom  you  may  wish  to  have  come  to  assist  you  in 
making  your  statement  ? — I have  applied  already,  sir, 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  allow  Mi’.  Butt,  Queen’s 
Counsel,  to  assist  me. 

5060.  Aro  you  not  in  good  health? — The  doetoie 
tell  me  1 am  sufiering  from  heart  disease. 

5061.  Sit  down  please  {The  prisoner  ts  given  a 
chair). — Thank  you. 

5062.  Lyons.)  Put  youi*  papers  on  the  table 
here.  {Theprisoner  takes  his  papers  off  the  floor 
und  puis  them,  on  the  table.) 

5063.  {Dr.  GrecJiiow.)  Do  not  stoop. 

5064.  {Chairman.)  You  say  that  you  have  already 
applied  for  Mi-.  Butt  ? — I have  already  applied  for 
Mr.  Butt,  aud  my  cousin,  Thomas  Neilsou  Underwood 
of  Strabaue  in  Ireland,  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  positively  declined  to  allow  those  gentlemen  to  be 
present.  He  says  it  would  not  he  for  the  interests  of 
the  inquii'y,  or  the  ti'uth  of  it,  or  something  to  that 
effect;  the  usual  words. 

6065.  The  refusal,  you  understand,  is  to  permit 
them  to  be  present,  but  not  to  their  visiting  you  in 
your  cell  in  order  to  assist  you  ? — I have  since  been  told 
that  I may  have  assistance  and  have  applied  for  it. 
I was  told  on  last  Saturday— no,  on  yesterday,  I believe 
—yes,  Satvu-day  I was  told  that  I might  write  to  Mr. 
Butt,  aud  I have  written  for  him  and  asked  him  to  tell 
my  cousin  to  come  also. 

5066.  Having  -written  that  letter  only  recently,  and 
not  having  received  the  answei',  you  probably  would 


wish  to  defer  youi'  statement  until  yon  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  them  if  they  come? — Yes,  I 
■would  wish  to  have  their  assistance,  because  the  state  of 
my  health  does  not  enable  me  to  do  the  justice  to  my 
case  that  it  requii-es. 

5067.  Therefore  you  would  wish  to  defer  any  state- 
ment you  may  make  for  a future  day  ? — ^Yes,  but  in 
the  meantime  1 wish  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  I -wish  to 
ask,  is  this  inquiiy  a public  one  ? 

506y.  No  j it  is  not  a public  one.  The  report  aud 
evidence  wiU  be  made  public  afterwai-ds  j but  the 
inquiry,  in  the  conduct  of  it,  is  not  a public  one. 

5069.  {Dr.  All  th.at  you  say  will  be  taken 

do-vvu  by  a shorthand  writer. — Just  withiu  the  last 
five  minutes  I received  my  suppressed  lettei-s.  All 
my  letters  -with  my  family  have  been  systematically 
suppressed  all  along.  I have  applied  for  my  suppressed 
lettei-s  and  have  got  them  only  a few  minutes  ago. 

5070.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  wisli  to  bring  that 
before  ns  now  ? — wish  to  tell  you,  gentlemen,  how  I 
have  been  dealt  with.  I have  been  most  foully  dealt 
•with.  I understand  that  I have  been  officially  repre- 
sented in  good  health,  while  the  doctor  tells  me  I am 
suffering  from  heart  disease,  and  he  is  not  allowed  to 
do  anything  for  me. 

5071.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Who  told  you  that? — Dr. 
Burns,  the  medical  officer  of  -this  prison. 

5072.  Dr.  Bm-ns  has  told  you  that  he  is  not  allowed 
to  do  anything  for  you  ? — I -will  tell  you,  doctor,  I 
•will  give  you  his  exact  words. 

5073.  You  have  stated  that. — Bear  with  me  for  a 
moment.  Will  you  allow  me,  my  lord  and  gentlemen, 
to  read  the  last  letter  I -vvi'Ote  to  my  father  ? 

5074.  {Chairma7i.)  Yes. — My  father  and  I'amily 
have  not  heard  a word  from  me  since  I was  made  a 
prisoner,  now  going  on  five  yeai's. 

5075.  How  many  letters  have  you  written  during 
those  five  yeai-s  ? — 1 have  written  five  letters,  and 
four  of  them  have  been  suppressed.  They  are  now 
returned  to  me  by  the  governor  within  the  last  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  so.  I just  got  them  when  I was  coming 
in  here. 

5076.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  You  have  m-itteu  five  letters, 
and  four  of  them  have  been  suppressed? — Yes. 

5077.  ( Chairman.)  Hava  you  got  those  four  letters 
now  in  your  hand  ? — I have,  sir.  These  are  the  only 
two  letters  that  I ever  received  from  my  family  since 
I came  to  prison.  They  are  from  my  brothei-.  My 
family  reside  hi  Lafayette,  Indiana,  in  the  United 
States.  “ My  dear  Choi-les,”  he  says,  “ Words  are 
“ inadequate  to  express  the  way  we  feel  since  your 
“ iucai'ceration.”  Oh,  that  is  not  it.  TIus  last  one 
I got  in  April.  He  says,  “ Dear  Charles,  I -wi-ite  this 
“ time  through  Mr.  Motley.  How  is  it  we  have  not 
“ heard  from  you  since  your  arrest  ? We  ai'e  mise- 
“ rable  about  you.” 

5078.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  What  is  the  date  of  that 
letter  ? — ^April  the  20th,  1870. 

5079.  {Chairman.)  Did  that  letter  reach  you? — 
That  lettei'  reached  me  through  Mi'.  Motley. 

5080.  It  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Motley  ? — It  was 
addressed  to  Mi*.  Motley,  and  it  was  handed  to  me 
hy  the  governor.  Here  was  my  reply ; it  was  sup- 
pressed : — 

“ Sm,  Chatham  Pi'ison,  12th  May  1870. 

“ I HAVE  received  a note  from  my  brothei' 
“ which  he  states  he  "svi'ites  through  you.”  This  is 
addi'essed  to  Mr.  Motley.  “ May  I therefore  tiie  the 
“ liberty  of  requesting  you  will  please  to  forwai*d 

the  following  letter  to  my  father,  John  O’Connell, 
“ .Lafayette,  Indiana,  United  States. 

I am,  sii’,  youi'8  vei’y  respectfully, 

“ Charles  Underwood  O’Connell. 

“ John  Lothrop  Motley,  Esq., 

“ United  States  Minister,  London.” 

“ Chatham  Prison,  12th  May  1870. 

« My  dear  Father, 

“ John’s  very  short  but  fruly  affectionate  note 
“ of  the  20th  April  last  which  he  states  he  wi'ites 
“ though  Mr.  Motley,  United  States  Minister,  was 
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“ handed  to  me  by  the  governor  of  this  prison  on  the 
“ 9th  instant,  and  I now  address  this  through  the 
« same  channel  in  hopes  it  may  reach  you.  I am 
“ unable  to  express  the  relief  it  brought  to  my  mind 
« to  find  that  you  and  my  dear  sisters  and  brothers 
“ are  alive  and  well  after  such  a long  absence  of  ah 
“ intellif^enee  of  you  us  I have  had  to  endure.  The 
« sad  ne"w8  of  the  death  of  poor  Sculler  and  O’Doherty 
“ was  the  only  drawback  to  John’s  otherwise  most 
“ welcome  and  cheering  note.  I shed  not  a few  tears 
“ in  my  lonely  cell  over  the  loss  of  our  dear  departed 
“ friends,  and  then  breathed  to  heaven  a fervent 
“ ‘requiescat  in  pace.’  Poor  Margaret  ! may  God 
“ comfort  her.  I ti'ust  she  bears  her  bereavement 
“ with  fortitude  and  resignation  to  the  divine  will. 
“ And  so  you  are  to  this  day  without  a word  from  me 

since  my  arrest,  so  am  I wthont  a word  fi'om  you 
“ since  I was  made  a prisoner  in  September  1865; 
“ but  1 now  find  you  wi-ote  to  me,  and  that  your 
“ letters  met  the  fate  of  mine  to  you  ; all  were  sup- 
“ pressed  or  intercepted.  No  words  of  mine  could 
“ tell  the  anxiety  I have  suffered  about  you  all  during 
“ these  long  weary  yetu’S.  My  lettera  to  you  and  to 
“ my  kinsman  Underwood  were  suppressed  because 
“ I alluded  in  them  to  the  state  of  my  health,  and  the 
“ treatment  which  had  sapped  and  shattered  it,  I felt 
“ in  duty  bound  to  speak  of  the  course  of  treatment 
“ under  which  I was  liable  at  any  moment  to  sink  ; 

and  had  I died  silent  on  this  subject  and  not  spoken 
“ of  it  in  my  letters  the  British  authorities  could  then 
“ point  to  these  letters  and  say  I had  no  wrongs  to 
“ speak  of,  and  that  I was  fairly  and  humanely 
“ treated.  Of  the  manner  of  my  an-est  in  Cork 
“ harbour  before  I could  set  foot  on  my  native  Ii'isli 
“ soU,  or  commit  any  overt  act  against  British  law, 
“ of  my  trial  in  Cork,  and  the  treatment  I have  since 
“ endui'ed  in  these  English  prisons,  I am  forbidden 
“ to  speak,  and  I refiuiu  from  saying  a word  that 
“ might  cause  the  British  authorities  to  keep  this 
“ from  you,  and  thereby  continue  to  keep  you  all  in 
“ such  harassing  anxiety  to  bear  from  me.  I have 

at  last  been  permitted  to  receive  a visit,  a right 
“ hitherto  peisisteatly  denied  me.  On  the  3d  in- 
“ stant  I was  visited  by  Mi‘.  Callan,  M.P.”  May  I 
take  a glass  of  water  ? 

5081.  (C/tairman.)  Yes.  (Prisoner  drinAs.)  "On 
" the  3d  instant  I was  visited  by  Mr.  Callan,  M.P., 
" who  is  a friend  of  my  kinsman  Underwood.  I was 
“ surprised  to  learn  from  Mr.  Callan  that  the  Home 
“ Secretary,  Mr.  Bruce,  had  positively  denied  certain 
“ published  statements  about  my  health  and  treatment, 
“ and  that  he  stated  I was  in  sound  health,  and  did 
" so  on  the  authority  of  a doctor,  who  told  me  ‘you 
" ‘ have  heart  disease,’  and  who,  when  I asked  him 
" for  something  to  ease  the  pain  said  to  me,  ‘ medicine 
" ‘ is  no  use  to  you,  it  is  not  what  you  want,  you  want 
“ ‘change  of  food,  better  food,  and  that  I am  not 
" ‘ allowed  to  give  you.’  ” 

5082.  (Z)r.  Lyons.)  Who  wns  tliat  doctor  ? — Dr. 
Burns,  the  medical  officer  of  this  prison. 

5083.  (jilr.  De  Vere.)  Wlien  wns  that  statement 
made  to  you  ? — I cannot  tell  you  the  exact  date  of  it, 
air  ; but  he  made  the  statement  to  me  some  time 
about  the  month  of  October  I think  ; yes,  some  time 
iu  October. 

5084.  On  what  occasion  did  he  make  it  ? — Coming 
around,  sir,  as  usual  to  visit  ns.  He  asked  me  how  I 
felt,  and  I told  him. 

5085.  Was  anyone  by  ? — ^No— oh,  there  was  some 
of  the  warders. 

6086.  (Chairman.)  Can  you  name  any  of  the 

warders  ? No,  I do  not  recoEect  wbieb  of  the 

warders  were  there.  “ ‘Medicine  is  no  use  to  you ; it 

‘ is  not  what  you  want ; yon  want  change  of  food  ; 
“ ‘ betterfood,  and  that  I am  not  allowed  to  give  you.’ 
He  also  added,  ‘ I could  cure  you  if  I had  you  out- 
" ‘ aide  free  ; but  I am  not  allowed  to  give  you  what 
“ ‘ would  cure  you  here.’  Again  on  the  21st  Decem- 
“ her  last,  when  I was  lying  in  my  ceil,  for  there  is 
“ no  hospital  or  hospital  treatment  for  me,  so  weak 
“ that  I was  unable  to  rise,  this  same  doctor  seeing  I 


iould  not  eat,  said  to  me,  ‘ Why  don’t  you  try  to  eat  ? C.U.O'Connell. 
" ■ I can  tell  you  that  in  the  state  your  heart  is  in  you  __ 

“ ‘ have  not  long  to  live  if  you  don’t  eat.’  I then  said  * 

" to  him, ‘Doctor  Burns,  how  far  gone  must  l-.be  before 

“ ‘ the  exigencies  of  the  service  will  allow  you  to  take 
" ‘ cognizance  of  my  state.”  He  instantly  replied  with 
emphasis,"  to  the  last  possible  extremity;  the  Secrc- 
“ tary  of  State  hos  positively  refused  to  allow  any 
" change  iu  your  food  or  treatment.” 

5087.  (I)r.  Greenhow.)  Dr.  Burns  said  that? — 

Yes,  sii' ; I am  prepared  to  confirm  on  oath  every- 
thing that  I now  tell  you,  gentlemen.  These  are  the 
exact  words  : — “ The  Secretary  of  State  hus  positively 
“ ‘ refused  to  allow  any  change  in  your  food  or  treat- 
" ‘ meat.’  I told  these  things  to  Mi-.  Callan,  and  more 
" too,  so  it  is  likely  you  will  have  heard  of  me  before 
" this.  Guess  who  came  to  see  me  the  other  day,  ail 
“ the  way  from  Cork  ! My  nui-se,  poor  Mary  Murphy  ; 

‘‘  the  faithful  soul  is  in  good  health,  aud  as  active  as 
‘‘  ever.  She  lives  in  Cork  with  a family  of  which  she 
“ speaks  in  the  highest  terms.  She  could  not  tell  me  a 
‘‘  word  about  you.  She  says  cousin  Morgiui  aud  liis 
" two  sisters  arc  in  America,  and  their  poor  mother  is 
“dead.  Now  a word  as  to  my  health.  It  is  true  my 
“ nervous  system  is  shattered,  the  nctiou  of  myhem-tis 
“ often  painful  and  distressing,  and  that  my  appetite 
“ and  digestion  fail  me.  Yet  I think  my  case  is  not 
" incuiableiflhadonly  a fair  cfamico  for  my  life.  My 
“ mind  holds  out  all  right,  and  I tmi  perfectly  i-esignod 
“ to  the  will  of  heaven.  .Should  it  please  God  to  bring 
“ mo  alive  out  of  this  irapvisoument,  with  what  delight 
“ I shall  meet  you  all  again.  I can  then  look  back 
" with  a pleasing  smile  uyion  the  many  dark  and  frying 
“ scenes  of  this  captivity.  Be  assured  I am  of  good 
“ cheei-,  and  that  hope  the  vital  flame  of  faith  .and  love, 

“ ever  burns  as  brightly  in  my  breast  ta  my  -warmest 
“ friends  could  desii-e.  I wish  you  to  convey  my  esteem 
“ to  my  old  colonel,  and  to  remember  me  most  kindly 
“ to  all  my  friends  inNew  Yorkand  elsewhere.  I nm 
“ in  daOy  expectation  ofaletter  from  Underwood  ; I 
“ love  him  not  alone  as  being  my  beloved  mother’s 
“ nephew,  but  also  for  his  own  purity  and  w'orth.  A 
“ day  or  two  before  George  Hemy  Moore  died,  he  had 
“ aiTanged  with  that  noble  spirit  to  visit  me.  AJaa  ! be 
“ is  gone  for  ever.  May  the  light  of  God’s  glory  shine 
“ upon  him  ! Let  me  have  a long  letter  fi-om  you,  as 
“ the  longest  yon  can  wi'ite  will  count  no  more  against 
“ me  than  the  shortest  note.  I want  you  or  John  to 
“ write  to  mein  future  the  first  of  each  month.  I shall 
" then  know  when  to  expect  it,  and  if  it  is  not  given 
" to  me  perhaps  I may  he  told  it  has  come,  and  even 
“ that  will  be  something.  Tell  me  all  about  yom-self 
" and  poor  Mai-garet,  Anna  Maria  and  Kate.  1 fondly 
‘‘  trust  John  and  Morgan,  are  a comfort  to  you,  and 
“ that  they  are  diligeut  in  the  pursuit  of  usefirl  know- 
" ledge.  I am.  much  pleased  with  the  nice  note  John 
“ writes,  and  the  admirable  cliriadan  confidence  that 
“ animates  him.  You  are  all  ever  present  in  myheai*t 
" and  memory,  day  and  night,  asleep  or  awtdie.  I have 
“ now  only  to  ask  you  will  remember  me  in  your 
" prayers,  and  believe  that  I am,  my  dear  father, 

“ your  affectionate  son,  Charles  Underwood 
“ O’Connell.” 

5088.  (Chairman.)  Did  that  letter  reach  your 
fatlier  ? — No,  my  lord  ; it  was  suppressed. 

5089.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  no  part  of  it  reached 
your  father  ? — I have  no  reason  to  believe  a word  of 
it  did. 

5090.  It  has  nevei-  been  answered  ? — Don't  yon 
understand,  my  lord ; it  has  never  been  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  prison  authorities. 

5091.  You  have  never  had  any  reply  to  it  No, 
my  lord. 

5092.  What  reason  have  you  for  knowing  that  no 
part  of  it  ever  i-eached  your  father  ? — Oh,  I feel  per- 
feotiv  satisfied.  I have  no  reason  iu  the  world  for 
believing  that  any  part  of  it  did. 

5093.  (L>r.  Zyo>?s.)  Were  you  informed  that  that 
letter  was  suppressed  ? — ^Never,  doctor. 

5094.  Did  you  get  permission,  to  OTite  another 

' U 2 
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C.U.O'Conmll.  letter  ia  place  of  it? — I was  told.  I could  write 
auotlier. 

+ J0I7  1870.  5095,  Did  you  do  so? — I wrote  to  Mr.  Motley. 

■ 5096.  To  Mr.  Motley  ?— Yes.  As  I failed  in  niy 

attempt  at  communicating  witli  my  family  I.  wrote  to 
Mr.  Motley,  telling  him  I had  written  to  my  father  in 
answer'  to  this  letter  from  lay  brother,  and  calling  on 
him  to  lay  those  facts  before  the  United  States 
Government  with  the  view  of  fli.ut  Government  taking 
such  steps  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  obtain  this 
letter  and  hare  it  forwarded  to  my  family. 

5097.  Have  you  auy  reason  to  know  that  the  letter 
went  to  Mr.  Motley  ? — No,  hnt  the  governor  tells  me 
he  forwfuded  it. 

5098.  That  it  was  forwarded  ? — Yos. 

5099.  Can  you  remerabci’  the  date  of  that  letter  ? 
— I can. 

5100.  What  was  the  date  of  it  ? — I think  the  16th 
September — no,  no,  the  16tli  May. 

5101.  {Chairman.)  That  letter  to  your  father  is 
dated  the  12th  I understand  ? — No,  my  lord,  it  is 
dated — yes,  the  letter  to  my  father  is  dat^  12th  May. 

5102.  Then,  as  you  were  subsequently  told  that 
letter  could  not  go,  you  said  you  would  write  to  Mr. 
Motley  ? — Yes. 

5103.  And  you  did  write  to  Mr.  Motley.^ — Im'Otc 
to  Mr.  Motley.  I cannot  say  whether  that  letter  has 
ever  reached  him. 

5104.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  You  never  got  any  answer  from 
Mr.  Motley? — None  whatever.  I have  hut  the 
governor’s  word  for  it  that  it  was  forwarded. 

5105.  {Mr.  JBrodrick^  You  said  that  other  letters 
were  suppressed  ? — All  my  letters  have  been  sup- 
pressed. The  only  letter  that  went  from  me  since  I 
came  here  was  one,  and  I can  undei-stand  that  that 
letter  was  manipulated,  I may  say  castrated,  in  a way 
that  my  own  cousin  did  not  know  me  from  the  way 
he  writes  to  me. 

5106.  When  was  that  letter  sent  ? — The  only  letter 
that  was  sent  from  me  since  1 arrived  at  Chatham 
was  the  one  I wi'ote  on  the  18th  November  to  my 
ccusin  Thomas  Neilsou  Underwood. 

5107.  Was  that  a letter  on  reception  ? — These  ! 
there  are  two  letters  1 wrote  on  reception,  anil  these 
letters  were  suppressed. 

5108.  Were  you  informed  of  that  suppression  at  the 
time  ? — I wae. 

5109.  And  were  you  offered  permission  to  wite 
other  letters  instead  of  them  ? — After  the  first  one 
was  suppressed  I was  told  I could  write  another.  I 
wrote  aoother,  and  that  was  suppressed.  1 wrote  again, 
and  that  was  suppressed;  and  as  fast  1 would  -wi-ite 
them  they  were  suppressed. 

5110.  You  wi'Ote  as  many  as  three  letters  on  the 
same  occasion  announcing  your  reception  ? — Yes,  and 
all  were  supjiressed,  sii'. 

5111.  Was  thei*e  a third  besides  those  two  lettei's 
that  you  have  there  ? Ai'e  you  sure  that  you  wi'ote 
raoi'e  than  two  on  that  occasion  ? — On  the  occasion  of 
my  reception  ? 

5112.  Yes  ? — I have  written  three,  ah-. 

5113.  What  are  their  dates  ? — Here  is  the  first  one 
I wrote. 

5114.  {Chairman.)  Was  tliat  one  of  the  i-eception 
letters  ? — Yes. 

5115.  What  was  the  first  letter  that  you  wrote  after 
coming  here  ? — This  is  the  fli’st  letter,  my  lord,  it  is 
dated  the  14th  April  1869.  Shall  I read  the  letter, 
my  lord  ? 

51 16.  If  you  please  ; just-  as  you  wish. — “ My  dear 
Thomas;”  this  is  to  my  couslu  ; “I  wrote  to  you  on 
“ the  2Srd  July  last  from  Millbank,  but  have  never 
“ received  a word  in  reply  since.  I wi'ote  to  you 
“ again  from  this  pi-ison  ou  the  3rd  instant  telling 
“ you  of  my  uneasiness  and  anxiety,  and  the  absence 
« of  all  intelligence  of  my  family  and  friends.”  Oh, 
I have  juade  a mistake,  that  is  not  the  flret.  The  3rd  of 
April  was  the  first : “ My  dear  Thomas,  I cannot  give 
“ you  an  idea  of  the  anxiety  and  uneasiness  I have 
“ felt  at  not  hearing  from  you  in  reply  to  a letter  I 
“ wrote  to  you  from  Millbank  on  the  23rd  July  last. 


“ but  I must  say  that  I am  now  certain  the  fault  is 
“ not  yours,  as  that  veiy  letter  never  reached  you.  On 
“ the  2nd  November,  after  three  months  suspense  I 
“ asked  the  goveruor  of  Millbank,  who  told  me  tliat 
“ my  letter  was  duly  forwarded  to  you,  to  -write  to 
“ you  to  enquire  if  you  liad  received  it.  The 
“ governor  more  than  once  told  me  he  had  doue  so, 
“ but  had  reeeiveil  no  reply  to  his  inquiry.  Under 

these  circumstances  when  I became  due  to  write 
“ on  tlie  26fli  January  Inst  I addressed  a letter  to  Mr. 
“ Patrick  O’Connor,  of  Dublin,  brother  to  my  liberated 
“ friend  and  companion,  Mr.  James  O’Connor,  telling 
" him  how  I felt  about  your  silence,  and  requesting 
“ him  to  call  on  you  and  let  me  know  if  you  had 
“ received  my  letter.  To  this  letter  to  Mr.  O’Connor 
“ also  I have  received  no  answer.  James  O’Connor 
“ knows  of  this  matter,  and  I expect  he  has  called  to 
“ tell  you  of  it.  The  vilest  ci'irainal  in  the  land  is 
“ allowed  to  receive  several  visits  from  his  friends 
“ every  year,  but  this  right  has  never  been  granted 
“ to  me.  On  the  contrary  every  application  of  mine 
“ for  a visit  has  been  refused,  though.  I am  more  than 
“ three  years  and  a half  in  prison.  About  six  mouths 
“ before  my  removal  from  Portland  to  Millbank  I 
“ asked  for  a visit,  and  Goveraor  Clifton,  after 
“ liaving  laid  the  matter  before  the  authority  in 
■“  London,  informed  me  that  the  Secretni'y  of  State 
“ had  decided  that  it  was  not  expedient  that  I should  be 
“ allowed  to  receive  a visit.” 

5117.  That  was  at  Portland  ? — That  was  at  Port- 
land 5 yes,  my  lord.  “ On  the  20th  May  last  I was 
“ removed  on  punishment  from  Portland  to  Millbank, 
“ where  I was  kept  uudergoiug  a second  course  of 
“ solitary  confinement  till  the  loth  of  last  month,  on 
“ which  day  I was  brought  hei'e.  When  brought  to 
“ Millbank  my  neiwous  system  was  completely 
“ shattered,  and  I was  so  physically  prostrated  that  I 

could  hardly  walk.  I remained  on  the  invalid  list 
“ there  up  to  the  day  of  my  removal  here.  Since  my 
“ arrest  iu  September  I860,  I have  had  to  undergo 
“ altogether  about  18  months  solitary  confinement,  and 
“ tliougli  I was  never  very  stout,  yet  I have  lost  no 
“ less  than  28  pouuds  of  fiesh  during  this  imprison- 
“ meut.  I am  not  allowed  to  say  anything  about  the 
“ treatment  I have  I'cceived  ; but  the  fact  that  I have 
“ never  .succeeded  iu  getting  u visit  is  a clear  proof 
“ tliat  the  British  Government  are  afraid  or  ashamed 
“ to  have  their  treatment  of  me  known.  However, 
“ I have  the  satisfaction  to  know  that  whether  I pass 
“ outof  their  hands  sooner  or  later,  dead  or  alive,  liieir 
“ iTcatracot  of  me  tvill  yet  come  to  light  before  tlje 
“ world.  The  truth  cannot  alwa}'s  be  hid.  On  last 
“ Monday  week  I tvas  suu-unoned  into  a room,  wliere 
“ with  tlie  deputy-governor  was  a gentleman,  who 
“ inti'odoccd  himself  to  me  as  Mr.  Hoey.” 

5118.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Who  was  he? — Mi'.  Hoey. 

5119.  Was  he  a Dublin  man? — I do  not  know,  sir. 

5120.  {Mr.  Brodriek.)  There  is  a gentleman  of 
that  name  well  kno^vn  in  the  literary  world. 

5121.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Is  that  John  Cashel  Hoey  ? 
— “ It  took  me  completely  by  surprise,  as  I did  not  in 
“ any  way  seek  or  expect  such  au  intei'view;  but  as 
“ he  said  you  wished  him  to  see  me,  I of  course  had 
“ no  objection,  though  I think  it  is  rather  hard 
“ that  when  I applied  the  second  next  day  to  the 
“ govei'uor  for  a visit,  I was  refused  as  usual,  and  told 
“ that  on  arriving  here  I have  600  marks  to  eai-n 
“ before  I am  entitled  to  receive  a visit.  Mr.  Hoey 
“ asked  me  if  there  was  anything  I wished  him  to  do 
“ for  me  politically.  I emphatically  said  not ; that  I 
“ looked  to  my  Government,  the  United  States,  for 
“ my  release.  My  honour  is  far  dearer  to  me  than 
“ my  life,  and  you  may  rest  assured  I will  never  do 
“ anything  to  tai'nish  it.  I am  delighted  that  General 
“ Grant  is  President  of  the  American  people.  I have 
” the  highest  confidence  in  him,  and  firmly  briieve 
“ that  the  honour  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States 
“ are  safe  in  his  hands.  Have  you  heaa'd  lately  from 
“ your  kinsman,  Judge  Underwood,  and  your  other 
“ relations  in  the  United  States’  senate.  When  you 
“ are  uniting  to  him  again  I will  thank  you  to  convey 
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“ to  them  my  best  and  most  gratefol  regai-ds  for  the  “ bination  T\dtli  others.  Well,  after  all  I have  seen,  C.V.O'Cenneil, 
“ efforts  which  you  told  me  they  made  to  effect  my  “ heard,  and  felt,  sincelwas made  apvisouer,  Ishoald 

“ deliverance.  I have  liad  no  word  of  my  family  yet.  “ not  wonder  at  anything,  but  really  this  last  piece  of  ^ 

“ 1 wrote  to  my  father  from  Portland  in  November  “ British  official  information  has  more  than  surprised  *" 

“ ’6(3,  but  I have  never  heard  anything  in  reply.  '•  me.  Language  fuOs  to  convey  to  yon  an  miequate 

Most  likely  my  letter  never  i-enehed  him.  It  would  “ idea  of  the  numerous  studied  aud  constant  persecu- 

“ be  a great  relief  to  my  mind  to  hear  from  them,  “ lions  inflicted  on  me  by  the  directors  and  their 

“ after  such  a long  absence,  of  all  intelligence  of  them.  “ subordinates,  with  the  thinly  disguised  view  of 

“ Please  to  drop  a line  to  my  father:  address,  Post  “ reducing  me  to  insanity  like  Carey  and  Ahern.” 

“ Office,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  United  States,  to  tell  him  5131.  {Dr.  Lyo7is.)  Who  ivas  the  last  you  liave 
“ to  write  to  me,  and  that  I wish  him  and  my  bvotlier-  mentioned  ? — A political  prisoner  that  went  out  of  his 
“ in-law,  Titus  Scullcn,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  mind  in  Milllmak,  sir. 

“ ilr.  O’Doherty,  to  bo  assured  of  my  warmest  affee-  5132.  Ahern? — Ahem. 

“ tion.  Now,  Thomas,  my  dear  fellow,  I want  you  5133.  What  is  his  Christian  name  ? — 1 do  not  know 

“ to  tell  mo  all  about  yourself,  aud  what  was  the  the  Christian  name,  doctor. 

“ nature  and  result  of  the  appeal  you  were  about  to  5134.  What  do  you  know  about  him  ; how  do  you 
“ make  to  the  House  of  Lords  when  I heard  from  you  know  that  he  went  out  of  his  mind  ? — I was  told  it  in 
“ last  in  Portland.  Write  to  me,  on  receipt  of  this,  Millbank. 

“ and  let  your  letter  be  quite  a long  one.  Writing  5135.  By  whom? — Oh,  by  a fellow  prisoner  of 

“ can  be  no  trouble  to  a man  who  can  turn  out  his-  niiue.  He  was  in  the  same  wai'd  with  me  for  awhile, 

“ toricnl  novels.  More  power  to  your  elbow,  ns  they  ami  he  had  a few  words  with  me. 

say  in  Ireland.  It  was  Mr.  Ho'ey  who  told  meof  5136.  Did  you  know  the  man  pei'sonally  whom  you 
“ your  Donald  O’Neill.  How  I long  to  read  it.  Give  have  referred  to  there  ? — AJiei-n  ? 

me  an  extract  or  two  from  the  reviews  on  it.  Copy  5137.  Yes  ? — I have  met  him  at  exercise  in  the 
“ them  into  your  letter.  Mr.  Hoey  also  said  you  did  yard  at  Millbank. 

“ not  get  my  letter.  You  know  I write  to  you  when-  5138.  Do  you  know  that  his  name  was  Alier-n  ? — 

“ ever  I can.  I have  never  wi-itten  to  anyone  elec  Do  1 know  that  his  name  was  Ahern?  Yes,  doctor. 

“save  the  two  letters  to  which  I have  .alluded.”  5139.  (iJ/r.  5rorfriCi%.)  Was  he  convicted  under  the 
Tliese  were  the  letters  to  ray  father.  “When  in  Treason-felouy  Act  ? — ^Yes,  I heard  so. 

“ Londou  I wish  yon  would  try  to  visit  mo.  I 5140.  (Dr.  Lyo?is.)  But  you  do  not  know  ? — I do 
“ hope  my  kinswomen,  Jane  and  Susan,  are  well,  not  know. 

“ Kiudly  give  them  my  loving  regards.  Have  you  5141.  You  believe  that  the  name  of  the  party  that 
“ any  account  of  poor  Kate,”  that  is  a cousin  of  mine,  you  refer  to  to  have  been  Aliern  ? — I hcMevo  his 
our  uncle  Charles’s  daughter.  “I  have  now  only  name  to  have  been  Ahern.  lie  rcmai-ked  to  me,  “ They 
“ space  to  say  that  notwithstanding  what  I ha^•e  “ are  treating  me  like  one  out  of  his  mind  ; they 
“ passed  through,  or  may  yet  have  to  pass  tlirough  in  “ won’t  give  me  a kuife  to  cut  my  food  before  I would 
“ this  penal  servitude,  believe  me,  my  dearest  kinsman,  “ cut  my  throat.”  I heard  in  a few  days  that  he  had 
“ Thomas,  that  I mn  yours  heart  aud  soul,  and  with  a straight  jacket  on.  “ Or  of  consigning  me  to  an 
“ God’s  help  shall  ever  continue  to  be  the  same. — “ untimely  grave  with  Lynch  aud  Duffy.  Hitherto 

“ Charles  Underwood  O’Connell.”  That  was  the  “ I have  baffled  all  their  nefaidous  effoi’ts.  but  the 
first  letter,  my  lord.  “ state  of  my  health  at  present  indicates  their  success 

5122.  (C/tairma7i.)  TLat  was  April  the  3d  ? — Yea.  “ at  no  distant  day.  I may  add  that  in  their  treat- 

5123.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  On  the  flwe  of  this  letter  I see  “ ment  of  us  the  directors  receive  all  their  inspiration 

it  marked  “ cancelled  by  order  of  the  dii-ector  3,  4,  69,  “ from  the  Home  Office.  If  we  speak  to  governor  or 

' in  lieu what  does  that  mean  ? — I do  not  know.  “ other  official  about  our  treatment,  they  hesitate  not 

5124.  {Chairman.)  That  w.as  the  first  letter  you  “ to  toll  us  that  all  is  done  by  order  of  the  Secretaiy 

wrote  ? Yes.  I do  not  see  why  that  “ in  Hen  ” “ of  State.  Only  think  of  what  the  doctor  said  to 

should  bo  put  on  it,  bec.'vusc  it  was  my  right  to  mite  “ me  a few  days  ago,  when  I applied  to  him  about  my 
that  letter.  “ health,  arid  ventured  to  remark  that  prevention  was 

5125.  (J/r.  Drodrick.)  It  may  be  a note  on  this  “ better  than  cure,  ‘Yes,’ said  he,  ‘but  wo  are  not 

letter  that  another  letter  may  be  written  in  lieu  ? — “ ‘ allowed  in  certain  cases  to  adopt  preventive 

But,  my  loixl  and  gentlemen,  this  was  the  first  at  “ ‘ measures.’”  I will  tell  you  that  in  full,  my  lord 

communication  ou  my  arrival  hero.  and  gentlemen.  I anived  here  from  Millbank  in  such 

5126.  ( Dr.  Lyons.)  Wlren  were  you  informed  that  a weak  and  shattered  state  that  the  heavy  boots  were 

that  letter  was  suppressed  ? — I can  tell  you ; I have  too  much  for  me  to  wear,  and  they  made  me  quite 

it  here.  I cauuot  recollect,  doctor.  lame.  My  ancle  was  quite  swollen.  I was  lame  aud 

5127.  Well,  cau  you  state  whether  you  got  per-  not  able  to  walk.  I shewed  the  doctor  my  foot  and 

mission  to  write  a letter  in  place  of  this  letter  sup-  my  ancle  swollen,  aud  said,  “ Will  you  allow  me  to 

pressed? I did,  doctor,  a second  letter.  I wrote  in  “ wear  my  shoes  instead  of  boots.”  “That  is  a thing,” 

lieu  of  it.  This  is  that  one  of  the  14th.  said  ho,  “I  could  not  allow;  when  the  boot  has 

5128.  The  one  on  the  14th  was  wi'ilten  in  lieu  of  “ worked  a sore  ou  it,”  he  said,  “ I will  try  and  cure 

that? — Date  14tli  April  1869,  written  in  lieu  of  the  it.” 

one  of  3rd  April.  3142.  “When  the  boot  has  worked  a sore  on  it  I 

5129.  Who  was  the  governor  at  that  time  j Captain  “will  try  and  cure  it”? — “When  the  boot  has 
FowoU?— Yes,  Captain  Powell.  The  date  of  this  “ worked  a sore  on  it  I -will  try  and  cure  it.” 

letter  is  14th  April.  5143.  Are  you  positive  of  that  ?— I am  perfectly 

5130.  Do  you  wish  to  read  it  ? — do,  my  lord,  if  jKisitive.  5Iy  comrades  were  all  pleased. 

you  have  no  objection.  “My  dear  Thomas,  I wrote  5144.  (Chamnan.)  Can  you  tell  the  time  at  which 
“ to  you  on  the  23rd  Jnly  last  from  Millbank,  but  that  happened? — On  my  anival  from  Millbank  in  the 

“ have  never  received  a word  in  reply  since.  I wrote  month  of  March  ’69.  I have  it  down  here,  my  lord. 

“ to  you  again  from  this  prison  on  the  3rd  mstant^  5145.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  What  doctor  was  that? — ^Dr. 

“ telling  you  of  my  uneasiness  and  anxiety  at  not  Burns. 

“ heaidng  from  you,  and  the  absence  of  all  intelligence  5146.  I would  like  to  know  the  facts  of  this.  Dr. 

“ of  my  family  and  friends  for  years.  Now,  from  the  Burns  said  that  to  you  : on  what  date? — Here  it  is. 

“ mnnnerinwhichlwrotethatletterldidhopetbasit  The  heavy  boots,  on  leaving  Millbank  and  coming 
“ hadreachedyonthistime.  Judge  of  my  surprise  then  here,  made  me  lame  and  swelled  my  ankle.  Dr.  Bums 
“ when  informed  by  the  Governor  on  yesterday  that  visited  ns,  and  I applied  to  him  to  be  aUowed  to  wear 

“ the  directors  had  suppressed  my  letter  bec’ause  I shoes.  He  said,  “ I canuot  let  you  wear  your  shoes, 

“ bad  merely  alluded  to  the  shattered  state  of  my  but  wbea  the  boot  works  a sore  on  your  foot  I will  try 

“ health,  which  they  now  veiy  considerately  say  is  to  cure  it.”  “But,”  said  I,  “ Doctor  Burns,  is  not  pra- 

“ owing  to  my  violation  of  the  prison  rules  and  com-  vention  better  than  euro  ?”  “ Ye%”said  he,  “•but  I.am 

U 3 
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not  allowed,  in  cn-ses  like  this,  to  use  preventive 
means.”  Eossa  mentioned  it  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
his  wife,  which  was  suppressed. 

5147.  What  date  was  that,  can  yon  remember  ? — I 
do  not  know  the  exact  date,  hut  it  was  in  the  month 
of  March  ’69. 

5148.  "Who  were  present  ? — There  were  present 
Jei’omiah  O’Donovan  Eossa,  TTilliam  G.  Halpiu, 
Eiekard  O’Sullivan  Burke,  John  M'Clure,  and  John 
Devoy. 

5149.  Do  you  suppose  that  they  all  heard  this? — 
They  aU  heard  that.  I am  quite  certain  that  Eossa, 
Halpin,  and  Devoy  recollect  it  distinctly,  because  we 
were  speaking  about  it  only  a few  days  ago,  before  we 
wei'o  separated  here  from  each  other.  I am  perfectly 
sure  they  recollect  it,  because  we  were  speaking  of  the 
matter  to  each  other.  This  is  the  continuation  of  my 
lettei',  sir,  of  the  14th  April : — 

“ Now  what  was  the  combination  to  which  they 
“ refer,  aud  of  which  I thought  they  should  be  the  last 
“ to  speak  ? — will  tell  you  : — In  Portland,  on  the  4th 
“ May  last,  myself  and  thirteen  of  my  companions 
“ refused  to  work.  Of  this  number  five  of  us,  including 
“ myself,  were  picked  out,  and  on  the  20th  of  the  same 
“ month  sent  to  IMOlbauk,  where  I was  expiating  thnt 
“ offence,  till  the  15th  of  last  month,  when  I was 
“ brought  here.  When  brought  to  Millbauk  my  nervous 
“ system  was  so  completely  shattered,  and  I was  so 
“ physically  prostrated,  that  I could  hardly  walk,  and  I 
“ remained  on  the  invalid  list  there  up  to  the  day  of  my 
« removal  here.  Mark,  this  was  the  shattered  state 
“ of  my  healtli  for  twelve  mouths  before  the  combination 
“ of  the  4th  May,  and  in  wMch  the  two  Commissioners 
“ found  me  when  they  visited  Portland  and  recom- 
“ mended  my  removal  to  the  invalid  prison  of  Woking.” 

This  was  the  commission  of  Messrs.  ICuox  and  Pollock. 

“ What  we  suffered  before  we  refused  to  work  is 
“ not  to  be  told  in  woi’ds,  and  can  hardly  be  exagge- 
“ rated  by  any  fancy,  however  vivid.  Sutfice  it  to  say, 
“ that  I patiently  hove  cold,  hunger  and  hardship,  such 
“ as  no  patriot  and  political  piisoncr  in  the  world’s 
“ history  was  ever  subjected  to.  I had  to  wash  the 
“ dirty  hospital  clothes  for  all  the  criminals  of  the 
“ countiy.  I had  to  empty  privies  and  to  submit  to  a 
“ thousand  other  indignities,  and  I had  to  work  in  the 
“ quarries  and  hew  stones,  exposed  to  every  vicissitude 
“ of  summer’s  heat  and  winter’s  cold.  The  hoiroi-s  of 
“ the  winter  of  1866  and  1867  we  can  never  forget. 
“ Our  work  was  measured,  aud  if  we  did  not  come 
“ up  to  the  i-equii'ed  standard  we  were  sevei'ely 
“ punished.  In  short,  they  kept  torturing  us  till  we 
“ could  endure  it  no  longer,  and  at  Inst  we  refused  to 
“ work.  They  h.nve  completely  cut  me  off  from  all 
“ coraiminicatinn  with  tim  outer  world,  and  every 
“ effort  of  mine  to  obtain  a visit  has  failed,  though  I 
“ have  never  had  oue.  When  there  was  uo  pretext  to 
“ refuse  me  a visit  in  Portland,  the  governor  of  the 
“ prison,  after  referring  my  application  to  the  nuthori- 

ties  in  London,  informed  me  that  the  Secretary  of 
“ State  had  decided  that  it  was  not  expedient  that 
“ I should  be  allowed  to  receive  a visit.  As  I said  in 
“ my  suppressed  letter,  the  British  Government  are 
“ afraid  or  ashamed  to  have  their  treatment  of  me 
“ known.  However,  I have  the  satisfaction  to  know 
“ that  whether  I pass  out  of  their  hands  deader  alive, 
“ the  truth  will  yet  come  to  light  before  the  world.” 

5150.  What  visit  do  you  refer  to  there  ? — A visit  I 
asked  for  in  Portland. 

5151.  From  whom? — I asked  to  see  ray  cousin. 

No,  let  me  see,  was  it  my  cousin  I asked  to  see I 

forget  now  who  I asked  to  see. 

5152.  Ton  forget  whom  you  asked  to  see? — I am 
not  cert^,  hut  I think  it  was  my  cousin  ; either  that 
or  the  sister  of  one  of  my  companions,  Miss  O’Leary. 
I am  not  sure  which  of  them. 

5153.  i^Ckairman^  That  second  letter  you  think 
was  suppressed  also? — 1 son  positively  sure,  my  lord. 
If  it  was  not  suppressed  I could  not  show  it  to  you 
now. 

5154.  Were  you  told  that  it  was  suppressed  ? was, 


my  lord  j aud  here  it  is  marked  on  it  “ second  letter 
suppressed,”  signed  W.  Fagan ; that  is  the  director. 
He  has  maiked  it.  “Not  aUowed  to  write  in  lieu.” 

5155.  (Z>r.  Lyons.)  Whose  writing  is  that? — I do 
not  know,  air. 

5156.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  You  were  asked  what  was 
the  date  when  you  were  acquainted  with  the  suppression 
of  the  first  letter  and  could  not  tell.  I think  you  can 
give  ituow.  The  date  of  yom-  second  letter  was  14th 
April,  and  you  say  in  that  letter  that  you  received 
notice  the  day  before  that  your  letter  was  suppressed  ? 
— Ah,  perhaps  that  is  it.  lu  the  last  letter  I I'ead, 
sii-? 

5157.  In  the  letter  of  the  14th  it  would  appear  from 
that  that  you  received  notice  of  the  suppression  of 
the  previous  letter  on  the  13th.  Let  me  ask  you 
that  question,  so  as  to  get  it  in  evidence  ? — I am 
looking  for  the  letter  of  the  14th,  sir. 

5158.  {Mr.  Srodrick.)  Here  it  is. — “I  wrote  to 

“ you  on  the  23d  July  last  from  Millbauk.”  This  is 
the  letter  of  the  14th.  “ I wrote  to  you  on  the  23d 

" July  last  from  Millbauk,  but  have  never  received 
“ a word  in  reply  since.  I wrote  to  you  again  from 
“ tliis  prison  on  the  3rd  instant,  telling  you  of  my 
“ uneasiness  and  anxiety  at  uot  heai-ing  from  you 
“ and  ‘ be  absence  of  all  iatelligeuce  of  ray  family  and 
“ friends  foi-  years.  From  tSiQ  manner  in  which  I 
“ wrote  that  letter  I did  hope  thot  it  had  reached  you 
“ this  time.  Judge  of  my  surprise  then  when  informed 
“ by  the  governor  on  yesterday  that  the  directors 
“ had  suppressed  my  letter,  because  I had  merely 
“ aUuded ”Tes,  I was  infoi-med  on  the  13th. 

5159.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Then  you  are  able  now  to 
say  that  on  the  13th  you  were  informed  of  the  sup- 
pression of  tlie  letter  of  the  Sd  ? — ^Exactly. 

5160.  Tlienitwas  10  dayswi’ittenbefbre  you  were 
informed  of  its  suppression  ? — Yes. 

5161.  {C/tairma7i.)  You  say  that  you  have  written 
five  letters,  four  of  which  have  been  suppi'essed. 
These  .are  two.  What  are  the  other  letters  which 
have  been  suppressed  ? — The  other  two  letters,  ray 
lord,  one  of  them  I have  read  for  you. 

5162.  You  have  read  three  letters,  3d  April,  14th 
April,  and  12th  May  ? — The  other  letter  is  a letter  to 
my  father  dated  16th  September. 

5163.  lu  what  year  ? — ’69,  my  lord. 

5164.  {Dr.  Li/oiis.)  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter, 
please  ? — 16th  September  ’69. 

5165.  Is  this  your  third  letter  ? — This  is  my  third 
letter.  May  I read  this  letter  ? 

5166.  {Chairman.)  If  you  please. 

5167.  (Mr.  Brodrich.)  Before  you  read  it  let  me 
ask  you,  did  you  write  any  letter  between  the  oue 
that  you  last  read  mid  this  ? — ^No. 

5168.  You  did  not  wi-ite  any  letter  that  was  aUowed 
to  go,  between  the  14th  April  last  year  mid  the  16th 
September  last  year  ? — Let  me  see.  No,  I did  not,  sir  ; 
no.  The  letter'  that  was  allowed  to  go  was  a letter 
written  after  this  one. — “ Chatham  Prison,”  this  is  to 
my  father,  “16th  September  ’69.  My  dear  father, 
“ John’s  most  welcome  note  of  the  16th  May  last 
“ was  banded  to  me  on  the  24th  of  that  month.  I 
“ cannot  tell  you  what  an  ease  it  was  to  my  mind  to 
“ hear  that  you  and  all  the  family  were  alive  and  well, 
“ after  four  years  of  the  most  distressing  anxiety, 
“ and  total  ^ence  of  all  family  intelligence  what- 
“ ever.”  This  is  the  first  word  I heard  from  my 
family  for  four  years;  this  Isttsr  from  my  brother 
John.  “I  will  not  attempt  to  tell  you  my  feelings 
“ on  learning  from  John  that  you  never  received  a 
“ letter  from  me,  and  that  you  are  to  this  day  without 
“ a word  from  me  since  I was  made  prisoner. 
“ Perhaps  you  -will  be  surprised  to  find  that  your 
“ letters  al«>  have  been  suppressed  or  intercepted 
“ and  that  I remain  without  a word  from  you  since 
“ the  hour  of  my  arrest.  I should  never  have  known 
“ that  you  had  wi'itten  to  me  if  John  bad  not  men- 
“ tioned  it.  Of  the  manner  of  my  airest  before  I 
“ could  set  foot  on  my  native  land,  of  my  trial  by  a 
“ packed  jury,  of  my  conviction  upon  false  mid 
“ perjured  testimony,  you  are  doubtless  awM‘6  from 
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“ tbe  newspapei's  of  that  time.  But  what  I have 
“ endured  in  these  English  dungeons  the  great  Gtod 
“ alone  knows.  Pentonville  was  the  first  English 
“ prison  to  which  I was  consigned.  On  arrival  there 
“ I was  deprived  of  my  flannel  underclothing,  and 
“ left  in  my  dismal  solitary  cell  to  shiver  tnth  cold 
“ and  hunger  all  tlu-ough  tlie  winter.  It  was  the 
“ specially  severe  treatment  to  which  we  w’ere  sub- 
“ jected  there  tliat  killed  poor  John  Lyncli,  and  but 
“ for  the  perfectly  sound  and  vigorous  constitution  I 
“ then  possessed,  aud  which  was  first  sapped  there,  I 
“ too  should  have  succumbed.  In  Portland  they 
“ commenced  by  putting  us  to  wash  for  all  the 
“ criminals  of  the  country.  The  hospital  clothes 
11  -ft-ere  specially  selected  for  me  to  w.ash.  I had  also 
“ to  empty  privies  and  clean  waterelosets.  We  were 
“ next  set  to  work  to  the  heaviest  labours  in  the 
“ quaiTies.  It  would  take  volumes  to  give  you  a baie 
“ idea  of  our  sufferings  through  the  horrors  of  tire 
“ winter  of  ’66  aud  ’67.  My  old  friend  James 
O’Connor,  from  whom  you  must  have  received  a 
‘ letter  after  his  release,  can  tell  how  they  forced 
“ and  worried  us  there,  forcing  me  to  task  work 
“ beyond  my  sfrength,  and  then  punishing  me  if  I 
“ did  not  come  up  to  the  required  mark  ; how  I got 
« a second  dose  of  solitaiy  confinement  in  Millba^, 
“ where  I remained  on  the  invalid  list  for  10  months. 
“ Such  was  my  prostrate  state  after  Portland  that  I 
“ could  hardly  walk,  and  the  doctor  said  he  would 
“ give  me  a seat  with  a support  for  my  back  while  at 
“ work,  at  which  they  kept  me  all  the  time.  They 
“ took  care  not  to  give  me  the  seat,  nor  to  send  me 
“ to  the  hospital ; it  would  not  suit  their  purpose.  I 
“ vvTote  two  letters  to  my  dearest  cousin  Thomas 
“ NeUsou  Underwood  siuee  I was  brought  hei’e  on 
“ the  loth  March  last,  but  they  were  botli  suppressed 
“ by  the  authorities  iu  London.  The  first  letter 
“ was  suppressed,  because  I alluded  to  the  state  of  my 
“ health.  The  second  was  suppressed  without  assign- 
“ iug  me  any  reason  whatever.  I chanced  to  hear 
“ by  a visit  John  Devoy  had  that  my  cousin  had 
“ written  to  me,  aud  that  his  letters  were  returned  to 
“ him.  The  object  of  the  British  authorities  in  thus 
“ cutting  mo  off  from  all  communication  with  you  and 
“ my  cousin  aud  the  outer  world  is  clear,  aud  can  be 
“ told  in  a few  worlds.  They  know  thjit  I am  now 
“ suffering  from  heart  disease  and  a shattered  nervous 
“ system,  the  result  of  the  brutal  assassin  tre.atment 
“ I have  undergone  at  their  hands  for  the  last  four’ 
“ yeai's.  They  are  disappointed  to  find  that  I am 
“ still  alive,  notwithstanding  all  the  bodily  torture  I 
“ have  gone  through  j and  knowing  well,  scientific 
“ and  well-pi-actieod  torturers  as  they  ai'e,  what 
“ anxiety  of  mind  is  certain  to  accomplish,  and  that 
“ dead  men  tell  no  tales,  they  have  continued  to  do  me 
“ to  death  by  depriving  me  of  all  knowledge  of  my 
“ family  and  friends.  Mr.  Gladstone  characterized 
“ the  treatment  of  the  Italians  in  Neapolitan  dungeons 
“ as  the  negation  of  God.  Vengeauco  hasuoibre- 
“ sight.  He  cannot  now  see  that  his  ti’eatment  of  us 
“ is  the  negation  of  God  and  man.  I was  due  a visit 
“ and  asked  to  see  Mr.  George  Henry  Moore,  M.P., 
“ and  Ml'.  J.  E.  O’Douuell,  but  Mr.  Bruce  put  his 
“ veto  ou  it.  They  fear  to  have  the  truth  known, 
“ and  -will  not  let  us  see  anyone.  Should  you  hear 
“ of  my  death,  which  may  occur  at  any  time  from  the 
“ mature  of  the  disease  the  doctor  here  tells  me  I 
“■  have,  I wish  my  friends  to  demand  my  body  and 
“ lay  me  in  the  same  grave  with  my  beloved  mother, 
« and  believe  no  oflicial  intimation  that  may  be  mode 
“ respecting  me.  Give  my  love  to  Margai’et,  Titus, 
“ Anna  Maria,  ETate,  John  aud  Moi'gan,  and  to  all  my 
“ friends.  I beg  you  will  all  remember  me  in  your 
“ prayers.  God  be  with  you  all.  "Write  at  once,  and 
“ believe  me  to  remain,  my  dear  father,  your  lovingly 
“ attached  son,  Charles  Umdebwood  O’Connell. 
“ To  Ml'.  John  O’Couuell,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  United 
“ States  of  America.”  That  was  the  letter  to  my 
father,  my  lord,  suppressed  by  the  director  25th  of  the 
ninth  month^  ’69.  I got  these  letters,  as  I tell  yon, 
about  five  minutes  before  I hod  the  honour  of  being 


summoned  into  your  preseuce ; and  I was  not  a little 
indignant  to  see  'what  the  doctor  had  marked  ou  the 
last  letter  I wrote.  He  remarks  here  on  it. 

5169.  (CAairma/i.)  The  doctor  ? — The  doctor,  sir. 

5170.  (£>r.  Lyons.)  What  letter  is  this  ?— ily  last 
attempt  to  communicate  with  my  family,  addressed  to 
Mr.  Motley,  United  States’  Minister. 

5171.  Let  us  take  these  letters  in  order.  Is  this 
the  foui'th  letter? — My  lord  and  gentlemen,  I am  not 
going  on  with  my  case  in  order. 

5172.  Oh,  no  ; we  quite  undei-staud  that.  Is  this 
the  fourth  letter  ?— Yes,  this  is  the  fourth  letter, 
doctor. 

5176.  Was  there  a letter  that  passed  out  iu  the 
interval  ? — Yes,  my  foui-th  lettei'  passed  out.  That 
is  a letter  I wish  to  say  a few  words  about. 

5174.  W’ait  now.  The  fourth  letter  was  allowed  to 
pass  out  ? — Yes. 

5175.  What  was  the  date  of  thatletter  ? — The  date 
of  th.at  letter  was  the  18th  November. 

5176.  The  18th  Novembei',  was  it  ? — Yes,  tlie  18tli 
November,  doctor. 

51 77.  In  what  yeju-  ? — ’69. 

5178.  What  did  you  want  to  say  about  this  letter  ? 
— I wanted  to  say  about  it,  sir,  I was  told  fii’st  that 
that  letter  would  not  be  sent  at  dl. 

5179.  (C/iairman,)  The  fourth? — The  fourth,  my 

lord.  That  was  to  my  cousin.  I was  told  it  'would 
not  be  sent;  aftei’wards  I was  told  it  was  sent,  and  I 
suspected  something.  I went  up  and  asked  the 
governor  if  there  was  any  of  it  obliterated,  aud  he  told 
me  there  was.  Now,  I hare  reason  to  believe  that 
they  so  obliterated  aud  mnuipulated  that  letter,  I may 
say  castrated  it,  that  my  own  cousiu  did  not  kno-w  me 
when  it  reached  him,  for  he  says  to  me  here  : 
“ Strabaue,  Tyrone,  Ii-elaud,  the  8th  December. 
“ My  dear  Charles,”  my  answer  I see  was  posted  iu 
Chatham,  2nd  December  and  delivered  there  ou  the 
3rd 

5180.  (Dr.  Lt/071S.)  On  the  2nd  December? — On 
the  2nd  December.  “ In  July  lost  I wi'ote  to  you 
“ to  Chatham.  My  letter  was  returned  with  the 
“ statement  that  it  was  not  due  to  you  to  receive 
“ it,  and  also  that  it  consisted  of  moi-e  than  one 
“ sheet  of  paper.”  I shall  refer  to  this  matter 
afterwards.  “ Pray,”  he  says,  “ to  put  this  idea 
“ away  from  you.  Iu  duty  to  yourselii  your  family, 
“ and  your  friends,  you  should  not  give  way  to 
“ despondency.  In  ti'uth  you  ought  to  be  more  of  a 
“ Christian  man  ihan  to  permit  despondency  to  mastei' 
“ you.”  I believe  he  has  received  this  impression 
not  alone  from  my  letter  that  they  castrated,  but  fi-om 
oflicial  statements  also  made  about  me,  because  the 
doctor  tells  me  to  my  face  I am  starving  myself  to 
death.  Now  if  I -were  to  yield  to  despair,  I would 
not  be  alive  at  all.  “I  have  seen  very  deplorable 
“ consequences  to  your  health,  but  never  believed  you 
“ would  give  way  to  nervous  anxiety.”  It  is  tine  ^at 
my  i.Ji'vous  system  is  shattered,  but  I cannot  help  it. 
“ My  fi'ieud  mentioned  you  were  excited.”  "Well, 
this  i-s  irrelevant  here,  but  I just  merely  refer  to  it  to 
show  you  how  I have  been  misrepresented. 

5181.  Did  you  quite  understand  from  the  governor 
that  pai't  of  the  letter  had  been  obliterated  ? — Yes,  he 
told  me  so ; he  told  me  so. 

5782.  (C/iairma}!.)  Did  he  show  you  the  pnits  ? — 
No,  the  letter  was  gone  out  then,  my  lord.  I asked 
him  to  tell  me  the  parts  obliterated,  and  he  told  me 
he  was  not  at  liberty  to  do  that. 

5183.  (Jfr.  De  Vere.)  Can  you  give  any  explana- 
tion why  the  letter  written  by  you  on  the  18th 
November  was  not  posted  until  the  2d  December  ? — 
If  you  ask  my  opinion,  my  opinion  is  they  Tvere 
debating  amongst  themselves  ■whether  they  ■would 
send  it  or  not,  and  that  they  made  up  their  minds  it 
wms  better  to  send  it,  fii'at  castrating  it  as  I say.  Hei'e 
is  a matter  I wish  to  call  youx'  attention  to. 

5184.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  This  is  the  fifth  letter,  is  it? 
— There  are  only  four  letters  here  altogether. 

5185.  Yes,  but  this  is  the  fifth  you  wroter? — Yes. 

U 4 
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5186.  Whn{  is  the  date? — The  12l1i  May  1870. 

5187.  IVliat  have  you  to  say  in  refeveuce  to  it  ? — 
I iincl  here  this  i “ This  prisoner  lias  been  repre- 
“ sented  aa  weak  and  subject  to  palpitations,  but  he 
" is  in  better  health  now  than  when  he  etmio  to  this 
“ prison.  He  has  refused  to  take  his  food,  which  I 
“ have  represented  to  him  lus  likely  to  injure  liis 
“ health  permanently.  He  is  now  on  prison  diet. 
“ The  other  statement  is  false.” 

5188.  {Dr.  Green/iotv.)  What  is  the  date  of  that 
letter? — 12tli  May  1870  ; and  this  is  signed  ‘-Burns, 
“ medical  doctor.”  I do  not  know  his  Christian  name. 
14th  of  the  fifth  month  1870. 

5189.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  In  that  letter  you  had  com- 
plained of  the  diet  ? — had  complained.  I liave  given 
what  passed  between  the  doctor  and  me  in  reference 
to  it. 

5190.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  read  again  that  part 
which  relates  to  what  the  doctor  said  about  the 
disease  ? — “ I have  at  last  been  permitted  to  receive  n 
“ visit,  a right  hitherto  persistently  denied  mo.  On 
“ tlie  third  instant  I was  visited  by  Mr.  Callnn,  M.P., 
" who  is  a friend  of  iny  kinsman  Undenvood.  I was 
“ surprised  to  learn  from  Mr.  Cnllan  that  the  Home 
“ Secretary,  hir.  Bruce,  had  positively  denied  certain 
“ published  statements  about  my  health  and  treat- 
“ ment,  and  that  he  stated  I was  in  sound  health,  and 
“ did  so  on  the  authority  of  a doctor,  who  told  mo 

you  have  heart  disease.”  He  told  me  that  in  the 
preseuce  of  the  governor  5 the  governor  lienrd  him 
tell  me  so. 

5191.  (Dr.  I,yoMS.)  The  governor  here? — The 
governor  here. 

5192.  (Dr.  Greetihow.)  This  present  governor  ? — 
This  present  governor,  and  more  than  tliat,  that  I can 
afterwards  tell  you. 

5193.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Tn presence  of  hli'.  Pitt  Butts? 
—Yes,  in  presence  of  Mr.  Pitt  Butts.  “ You  have 
“ heart  disease,”  and  who  when  I asked  him  for  some- 
thing to  ease  the  pain,  said  to  me,  “ mediciue  is  no 
“ use  to  you,  it  is  not  what  you  want,  you  want 
“ change  of  food,  better  food,  said  that  1 am  not 
“ allowed  to  give  you.”  He  also  added,  “ I could 
“ cni-e  you  if  I had  you  outside  free,  but  I am  not 
“ allowed  to  give  you  what  would  cure  yon  here.” 

5194.  Did  he  say  all  that  in  presence  of  the  gover- 
nor ? — No,  no ; he  said  this  to  myself. 

5195.  IIow  much  did  he  say  in  the  presence  of  the 
governor  ? — That  would  bo  a future  matter.  I will 
come  to  that  afterwards. 

5196.  1 imdoi’stood  you  to  say  tliat  he  smd  this  in 
presence  of  the  governor  ? — No,  he  did  uot  say  this 
in  presence  of  the  governor.  He  told  me  in  the 
preseuce  of  thegovemor  here  that  I had  lieart  disease. 
I have  another  statement,  to  make  in  reference  to 
that.  Well,  my  loid  and  gentleman,  what  shall  I 
proceed  to  next. 

5197.  (C/iairman.)  You  have  dealt  with  those  five 
letters,  four  of  which  have  been  suppressed.  You 
have  ex])lained  that  to  us  in  detail.  What  is  the 
nest  point  on  which  you  wish  to  make  any  statement  ? 
— Oh,  my  lord,  if  I was  prepared  I would  wish  to  have 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Butt,  Q.C.,  aud  my  cousin, 
Thomas  Neilsou  Underwood,  basTister-at-law,  to  pie- 
paro  my  case  properly,  so  as  to  lay  it  before  you. 

5198.  I have  expMned  to  other  pi-isouera,  and  now 
have  to  tell  you  that  it  cannot  be  allowed  that  either 
of  them  should  be  present  here  when  you  make  your 
statement. — ^But  cannot  I be  allowed  their  assistance 
to  prepare  a statement  ? 

5199.  No  doubt ; distinctly. — Such  a statement  as 
I might  wish  to  lay  before  you,  for  I am  only  malting 
a sort  ofa  flying  reference  now. 

5200.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Have  you  applied  to  Mr.  Butt  ? 
— I have  written  to  Mr.  Butt. 

5201.  Have  you  written  to  Mi-.  Underwood  ? — No, 
I have  not. 

5202.  Do  you  mean  to  do  so  ? — I do. 

5203.  (Ciiairman.)  It  is  right  that  you  should 
anderstand  the  arrangement.  It  rests  with  yourself. 
We  have  no  power  to  retain  a legal  adviser  ; but  if  you 


wish  to  make  application  to  them  to  come  you  shall 
have  full  facilities,  and  they  will  have  free  access  to 
you,  if  they  choose  to  come. — My  lord,  1 wish  to 
have  their  assistance,  and  I respectfully  apply  to  you 
to  grant  me  that  assistance. 

5204.  All  that  we  have  the  power  of  doing  is  to 
see  that  if  yon  write  to  them  and  they  choose  to 
come,  there  will  be  full  facility  for  doing  so.  We 
cannot  undertake  to  apply  to  them  to  come,  but  shall 
afford  you  full  facility,  and  shall  speak  to  the  gover- 
nor to  ensure  that  this  facility  shall  be  offei-ed. 

5205.  (Dr.  Lyo7is.)  Do  you  understand  now  fully  ? 
— I do,  doctor. 

5206.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  When  you  were  informed 
that  your  letters  were  suppressed,  were  you  told  the 
gi-onnds  on  which  they  were  suppressed  ? — Some- 
times I was  told  it  was  for  speaking  of  my  health, 
and  that  I must  not  say  anything  about  my  health. 
At  the  time  I made  application  in  cose  of  my  death, 
I asked  Ml-.  Fagan  would  my  body  be  given  up.  He 
said  it  would.  Then  I asked  to  write  this  to  my 
cousin,  and  to  tell  him  the  st.ate  I was  in.  He  said, 
“ You  may  wi-ite  to  say  your  body  will  be  given  up, 
“ but  you  must  uot  say  a word  about  your  health.” 

5207.  When  letters  to  you  hnve  been  suppressed, 
have  you  been  infoi-med  the  reason  that  they  were 
suppressed  ?— Yes,  I have,  sir. 

5208.  How  often  has  it  occurred  that  letters 
written  to  you  wei-e  suppressed  ? — I cannot  tell,  but 
when  letters  from  my  cousin  to  me  were  suppressed 
I -K’as  told  it  ivas  because  they  contained  political 
intelligence. 

5209.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  how  often  have 

you  been  informed  that  letters  to  you  have  been  sup- 
preaod  ? — No,  I cannot  tell  exactly,  but  sevei-al  times 
I w'.os  anxiously  expecting  to  hear  from  friends — 

from  my  cousin,  and  after  my  an-ival  here  I used  to  go 
up  repeatedly,  regularly,  from  time  to  time,  to  ask  the 
governor  if  any  letter  had  come  for  me,  aud  he  used 
uot  to  seem  pleased.  He  would  say  “ There  is  no  use 
“ in  your  coming  here  asking  those  questions : if  a letter 
“ is  come  and  the  authorities  allow  it  to  be  given  to 

you,  it  will  be  given  to  you.”  “But,  goveruor,”  I 
said,  “ will  you  please  to  tell  mo  if  auy  letter  lias  come 
“ for  me  ?”  aud  he  said  “ No,  no  ; uo  letter  has  come.” 
At  the  very  time  he  told  me  uo  letter  w.as  come  for 
me  I learned  that  a letter  did  come  from  ray  cousin. 

5210.  What  time  was  that? — ^It  w-as  the  close  of 
1869.  John  Devoy,  my  fellow  prisoner,  had  a visit 
from  a sister  of  his,  and  ho  told  Ids  sister — lie  begged 
of  her  to  tell  my  cousin  how  anxiously  I tvas  expect- 
ing to  hear  from  my  friends.  “Oh,”  said  his  sister, 
“ he  has  endeavoured  to  communicate  with  him:  he 
“ has  written  to  him,  and  the  letter  has  been  returned 
“ to  him.” 

5211.  (Mr.  Dc  Vcrc.)  Were  you  informed  of  the 
suppression  of  that  letter  ? — Not  a bit  of  it,  sir.  I 
was  told  that  there  was  no  letter.  Tliey  played  upou 
ray  feelings.  Knowing  how  anxious  I was  to  liear 
Ji-om  my  friends,  they  wanted  to  toiture  me.  When 
I heard  through  Devoy  about  this  letter,  I went 
to  the  governor  and  said  I heard  a letter  hod  come 
for  me  and  was  returned,  aud  he  admitted  it.  lie 
said  “ Yes,  there  was  a letter,  aud  it  was  returned  ; it 
“ contaiued  political  news.”  Now  here  is  the 
reason  he  assigned  to  my  cousin  for  returning  the 
lettei-.  My  cousin  says,  “ lu  July  last  I wi-ote  to  you 
“ to  Chatham.  Tlie  letter  was  retm-ned  with  one 
“ stating  that  it  was  not  dne  to  you  to  receive  it,  and 
“ also  that  it  consisted  of  more  than  one  sheet  of 
“ paper.”  Now  there  is  no  rule  requiring,  a person 
to  limit  himself  to  one  sheet  of  paper,  because  I have 
known  my  fellow  prisoners  to  receive  n dozen  sheets, 
40  pages. 

5212.  Have  you  applied  for  documents,  or  copies 
of  documents,  prison  reports,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 
— I have.  I have  applied  for  all  my  suppressed 
lettei-B.  Those  I have  got  to-day.  I have  asked  for 
copies  of  ail  official  reports  and  statements  made  by 
medical  officers,  governors,  the  directors  and  members  of 
the  government,  private  and  public,  in  reference  to 
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mo,  including  orders  and  insti-ucfions  from  tbe  Home 
Office  and  directors  of  prisons  in  my  case. 

5213.  Wlien  did  you  make  the  application? — 'Die 
nrst  application : I made  it  on — oh,  I should  thinlc, 
is  two  or  three 'weeks  ago;  and  another  application  I 
made  yesterday.  The  governor  came  to  me  and  asked 
me  “ What  ni'e  those  things  you  applied  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  ?”  so  I tohl  him.  “ Well,”  said  he, 
“ put  it  on  paper  again,  what  you  want,”  so  I did  put 
it  on  paper. 

5214.  Would  you  wish  to  defer  your  further  exami- 
nation until  you  have  received  an  answer  to  that  appli- 
cation for  documents? — I •would,  until  I am  fully 
pivpared,  because  I cannot  do  justice  to  my  case  until 
these  arc  supplied. 

5215.  {Ckairnian.')  Wo  shall  be  here  on  the  19th, 
ami  of  course  long  before  that  time  you  will  be  in- 
formed whether  you  can  have  all  ihosc  pajicrs.  I suppose 
you  will  get  some  notice.  You  will  hear  through  the 
governor.  I think  the  hotter  way  would  he  to  defer 
your  exaniinatiou  until  that  time. 

5216.  {Dr,  J,yons.)  Have  youbeenin  separate  con- 
finement since  you  got  notice  last  week  of  this  Com- 
missiou  being  about  to  sit? — Yea,  iu  strict  solitary 
confinement.  We  Avere  not  allowed  to  communicate 
with  each  other. 

5217.  Wero  you  allowed  out  ft)  exercise  ? — ^Yes. 

5218.  Had  you  the  same  food  as  before  ? — Yea. 

5219.  Had  you  the  same  clothes  day  and  night  ? — 
The  same  clothes  day  and  night.  You  mean  since  we 
have  been  subjected  to  solitary  conlinemcut  ? 

5220.  Yes  ? — Yes,  doctor  ; the  same. 

5221.  Had  you  full  opportunities  of  going  to  your 
religious  duties  ? — Ho  j we  Avere  not  nlloAA'cd  to  chapel 
ill  the  mornings. 

5222.  Had  you  ftill  opportunity  of  going  to  mass  on 
yesterdaj’  ? — Wc  had. 

5223.  Dill  yon  go  to  mass  ? — I did.  We  all  Avent 
to  mass.  JJy-the-hy  as  it  turns  up,  there  is  a m.atter 
tiiat  I would  wish  to  mention  to  you  to  sIioav  you  hoAv 
there  is  a dHicrence  made  hetwoea — Loav  I am  exoep- 
tioiuilly  treated.  Kvery  otlier  prisouer  when  he  goes 
to  holy  communion  he  can  Avalk  up,  and  when  I go  up 
I have  an  officer  with  liis  baton  over  my  head.  He 
conies  lip  after  my  heels  and  stands  by  at  the  railing 
all  the  time,  making  an  exhibition  of  me  before  the 
other  prisoners. 

5224.  Is  that  the  case  all  the  time  ? — All  the  time, 
siuce  I came  here. 

5225.  {Chairman.)  Is  that  the  case  AA’ith  the  other 
treason-felony  pi'isouers  ? — Yes,  any  of  them  that  go. 

5226.  But  it  is  not  done  iu  the  case  of  ordinary 
pvisonei’s  ? — Hot  to  ordinary  prisonere. 

5227.  {Dr,  Lyons.)  What  Avork  are  you  at  ? 

Mending  stockings,  doctor. 

5228.  How  long  are  you  at  that  employment  ? — 
Since  the  17th  March  1869,  the  18th  I think.  March 
1869  anyhow. 

5229.  Docs  the  warder  avIio  coiiducta  you  to  the 
roils  summon  you  to  come  forwai’d  ? — Another  officer 
summons  me,  he  raises  his  hand. 

5230.  Is  Hig  warder  avIio  conducts  you  to  the  lail 
a Catholic,  do  you  happen  to  knoAv?— X do  not  kuow 
anything  about  his  religion. 

5231.  {Mr.  De  Verc.)  How  does  the  officer  who 
summons  you  knoAv  whether  you  are  for  communion 
or  not  ? — Well,  I understand  that  the  chaplain 
signifies  or  makes  out  a list  and  gives  this  list  into 


the  gOA^rnor.  I am  not  perfectly  sure  how  it  is.  I 
knoAV  there  Avas  quite  a scene  in  the  .'liapeNoioctime 

ago : lus  I AA-ns  going  up  the  prindpid  officer  raised 
quite  a row,  because  tbe  officer  allowed  me  at  all  to 
go  up  fo  the  railing,  and  I understand  the  priest  pre- 
ferred charges  against  the  officer  for  the  vow  he  raided 
in  the  cliupel  on  account  of  it.  I do  not  know  how 
the  matter  terminated. 


5232.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Have  yon  ever  been  punished 
witli  bread  and  Avatei'?— Oh  yes,  pimished,  doctor, 
many  times.  I could  not  tell  you  how  often. 

5233.  Can  you  state  in  your  final  statement  the 
number  of  times? — I could  not  give  you  any  idea  of 
the  number  of  times.  I was  often  70  houi-s  on  hmul 
and  water,  and  when  I would  come  out  could  not  eat. 

5234.  Will  you  furnish  us  an  account  of  the  mmiher 
of  times  ?— To  ciiahle  mo  to  do  that  I should  have 
copies  of  the  reports  made  against  me. 

5235.  You  can  have  that  ? — I Avoiild  also  wish  lo 
have  the  gOACrnor’s  findings  against  me.  And  I un- 
derstand tliat  the  Seercitiiry  of  St.ato  Avrole  a letter 
whicli  Avas  published  in  the  “ Times  ” ncAVsjiaper  the 
17th  Jimuniy  about  me.  I Avould  like  to  .see  that 
letter. 


C.U.O'  Counel:. 
4 July  1870. 


5236.  {Chcii7~nxan.)  That  Aviil  ho  for  tiie  Govern- 

ment to  decide.  Those  are  communications  Avliich  I 
do  not  think  the  Government  would  giA'ej  but  reports 
against  you  iu  the  prison  books,  with  the  decision  on 
them,  in  all  probability  they  will  give  3-011. Yes. 

5237.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  You  said  that  you  i-eceiA'oJ 

a visit  from  Mr.  Callan  ? Y’es. 

5238.  Was  that  visit  in  private,  or  Ava.s  there  some 
Avarder  pre.sent? — Oh  yea,  the  depiil3--govcnior  Avas 
present. 

5239.  He  Avas  present  ?— Ho  avus  present,  sir.  He 
was  Avatcliing  every  Avoi'd  avo  said. 

5240.  Are  there  any  other  points  on  which  yon 
Avish  to  have  ail}- explanation  from  tlic  Commission? 
— oil,  Mr.  Brodi'ick,  1 do  not  knoAV.  I am  most 
.'inxions  3'ou  knoAv  that  X should  liavc  the  a.<sistaneo 
of  Mr.  Butt  and  my  cousin  Uiidcrwood,  ainl  those 
documents  that  I have  .asked  for,  i-eports  and  other 
documents,  to  enable  me  to  make  out  iiiy  statement. 

5241.  {Chairman.)  You  will  he  informed  at  tho 
earliest  period  Avhich  documents  you  can  have  and 
which  3’ou  cannot.  You  will  have  facilities  to  wi-ite 
to  those  parties  Avhora  3011  may  Avish  to  assist  you. 

5242.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  In  reference  to  any  documents 
of  Avhich  you  may  not  got  copies,  j-ou  can  make  a 
return  of  such  things  as  you  think  may  he  in-atevial  iu 
them,  and  those  Avili  be  given.  Do  you  uuderstaud 
that  ? — Yes,  doctor,  I would  Avisli  to  he  examined 
on  oatli. 


5243.  {Chairnian.)  We  have  no  poAver  to  administer 
an  oath  ? — Have  you  not,  my  lord. 

5244.  Ho. — I haA'e  no  objection  to  make  my  state- 
ment before  any  pi-ison  official. 

5245.  You  had  better  make  it  to  us  privatel}*. 

Any  AA-ay  you,  my  lord,  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the 
Commission  wisli,  I aa^I  make  my  statement.  Here 
is  a copy  of  my  .application:  “Chatham  Prison. 
“ Sir, — Xu  order  to  prc|)are  my  statements  I require 
“ all  iny  suppressed  letters,  all  official  reports  and 
“ statements  made  by  medical  officei-s,  governors,  and 
“ directors  and  members  of  the  goA'erument,  private 
“ .mid  public,  in  reference  to  me,  including  orders  and 
“ iiistructious  from  the  Home  Office  to  the  directors 
“ of  prison  in  my  case.” 


The  prisouer  retired. 


JER'EsriAn  O’Donotan  (Rossa)  recalled. 


5246.  {Chairman.)  Rossa,  you  Avish  to  make  a 
further  statement  I believe  ? — These  letters  sii-,  I Avish 
to  giA’e  you.  I got  some  of  my  suppressed  letters  to 
uiy  wife.  I 'wish  to  give  you  them  up,  also  with  my 
statement  that  I gave  to-day, 

5247.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  It  may  he  better  that  you 
should  keep  your  letters  j 3-ou  may  want  to  refer 
to  some  of  them.  If  yon  keep  them,  and  make  any 
use  you  •wish  of  them  before  preparing  your  final 

28028.— n. 


statement,  it  would  be  much  better.  Ton  may  wish 
to  show  them  to  yonr  advisera.  I should  strongly 
advise  you  to  keep  your  letters  at  present. 

5248.  {Chairman.)  They  Avould  he  of  more  use  fo 
yon  than  they  would  to  us  ? — There  are  two,  my  lord, 
I can  leave  you. 

5249.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Oh,  keep  them  all. 

5250.  {Dr.  Greenhoxo.)  They  are  given  to  you  to 

X 


J.  O’Donovan 
{Rossa) 
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J.  O'Dmoiian  help  you It  is  to  help  the  Coramissiou  that  I who  is  not  a coiiviet,  in  preference  to  the  evidence  of 

(^Russay  wanted.  convict. 

3251.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Thev  may  be  of  use  to  you  3254.  We  cannot  say  beforehand  wliiit  our  course 

i July  1870.  Dvenaring  vour  case  ? Yes".  will  he.  All  I can  say  is  that  we  will  hunt  up  to  the 

5252.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Show  them  to  your  friends  veiy  utmost,  of  our  power,  that,  or  iiny  other  allegation 
and  advisers.— Well,  my  lord,  in  a letter  I seut  you  that  you  may  nmke.  That  is  all  that  I can  say. 

I made  some  observations  as  regards  the  possibility  of  What  course  we  shall  take  I cauaot  say. — Any  assis- 
iny  having  an  opportunity  if  anything  chat  I stated  ttmce  I can  give  you,  gentlemen,  any  assisUiiice  which 
to  you  w^  contradicted ; I do  not  know  would  you  I may  have  in  my  power,  you  shall  have, 
o-i-ant  facilities  to  allow  me  to  be  present.  5255.  {Dr.  Lt/ons.)  Every  care  shall  be  taken  to 

* 5253.  {Chairman.)  I tliiidt  it  most  likely  that  we  investigate  onycliarge  that  you  make,  to  the  fullest 
shall  hut  in  that  case  we  should  put  the  questions.  exieuL — Can  1 speak  oue  word  -with  Mr.  Lyons,  air. 
Wc  should  not.  permit  a person  who  brings  a charge  5236.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  You  had  better  speak  openly, 
to  question  the  person  charged,  but  any  question  we  whatever  you  wish  to  say  ? — I think  you  are  a Cork 
tliiiik  important  you  may  put  through  roe  ? — For  gentleman. 

instance,  my  lord,  oue  time  here  I rendered  myself  5237.  Yes,  I am. — Do  you  know  Mr.  Robert 
liable  to  be  punished  severely.  The  punishment  com*  Lambkin  ? 

meneed  with  binding  my  bauds  behind  my  back.  I 5258.  I do  slightly,  not  very  intimately.— Well, 
believe  the  ordei-  to  do  that  came  from  the  Board  of  sir,  I would  be  obliged  if  you  happen  to  see  him  that 
Direetore  in  London,  because  I committed  the  offence  you  would  toll  him  I owe  him  some  money  in  the 
one  day  and  ws  not  put  in  ii-ons  until  about  the  same  course  of  business,  but  was  not  able  to  pay  him  on 
hour  next  clay.  I recollect  the  Board  of  Directors  account  of  being  here. 

were  communicated  with.  Well,  the  matter  got  out  5259.  All  right.  Is  there  anything  furtlier  that 
to  the  world.  I under.stand  the  matter  was  con-  you  wish  to  know  from  the  Commission  ? — I applied 
tradicted  officially  by  the  Seci-etary  of  State,  and  by  to  have  my  wife  present.  I am  under  the  impression 
the  Board  of  Directors,  who  I believe  issued  that  I have  been  misrepresented  and  I would  wish  to  have 
order  to  put  me  in  nous.  1 believe  they  sent  oue  of  her  present  at  any  explanation  that  may  be  made, 
their  body  to  get  the  governor  of  this  prison  to  make  5260.  (^Chairman.)  You  will  not  be  misrepresented 
out  that  no  such  thing  took  place.  Now  I cannot  here — Oh,  I have  been,  my  lord, 
conceive  iiow  it  is  possible  for  me  to  convince  you  of  5961.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  If  she  has  any  evidence  to 
the  truth  of  auytliing  I state,  if  you  would  take  the  give  she  can  give  it  ? — I do  not  think  she  has. 
evidence  of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  any  gentleman  5262.  If  she  wishes  to  say  anything  she  can  do  so. 

The  prisoner  retired. 

ir.  Halpin^  William  Halpix,  prisoner,  examined. 

5263.  ( Chairman.)  William  Halpin  is  your  name  ? Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depai-tment “ Sir, 

Ypg  “ ngj’eeably  to  instructions  contained  in  a paper  read 

5264.  WiUiam  Halpin,  I have  to  explain  to  you  in  “ for  me  to-day  by  the  governor  of  tliis  prison,  I 
the  first  instance  that  we  ai'e  a Commiasiou  appoiuted  “ apply  as  follows  ; — First,  a note  which  I addressed 
to  inquire  into  the  treatment  of  the  treason-felony  “ to  Mr.  Motley  on  the  13th  instant,  through  the 
prisoner- who  ni-e  at  present  confined  in  English  jails,  “governor  of  this  prison,  asking  Mr.  Motley  to 
and  that  we  are  appoiuted  by  the  Government,  but  “ employ  Mr.  Butt  on  behalf  of  Cliarles  Underwood 
are  eutii-ely  independent  of  the  Government.  We  “ O’Conuell  aud  myself  to  watch  tlie  proceedings  of 
come  here  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  any  statement  “ the  Coiimii.ssion  appointed  to  inquire  into  our 
that  may  be  made  to  us  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  “ treatment,  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Motley,  and  that 
in  wi-itins,  and  of  receiving  any  evidence  tliat  it  may  “ Mr.  Butt  be  allowed  to  receive  a seat  at  the  table 
be  wished  to  submit  to  ns.  Whatever  statement  is  “ with  the  Commissioners.  Secondly,  that  Mi'. 

to  us  shall  be  made  in  private  in  this  or  some  “ Motley  he  i-equestcd  to  employ  Mr.  Butt  to  assdst 
other  private  room,  out  of  the  lieai-ing  of  any  of  the  “ me  in  making  my  statement  at  the  inquiry,  on  the 
prison  officials,  and  therefore  may  be  mode  with  per-  “ same  ground  as  notified  in  my  note  of  the  13th 
feet  freedom  ; and  no  evil  consequence  will  attend  any  “ instant.”  It  probably  might  be  necessary  for  me 
prisoner  by  reason  of  any  statement  which  he  may  to  explain  these  two  pai-ticulai-  items.  The  note  that 
make.  The  Commissioners  ai-e  Dr.  Lyons,  Mr.  Brod-  I addressed  to  Mr.  Motley  through  the  governor  was 

rick  br.  Greenhow,  Mr.  De  Vere,  and  myself,  Lord  addressed  to  him  on  the  13th  instant,  as  soon  as  I 

Devon.  ' We  m-e  now  ready  to  hear  and  to  receive  learned  that  a Commission  was  appointed,  asking  Mr. 

any  statement  from  you  orally  or  in  writing,  which  Motley  to  employ  Mr.  Butttorepi'esentCharlesUnder- 

you  may  wish  to  submit.  Your  evidence -will  be  taken  wood  O’Connell  and  myself  as  American  dtizens  at 

down  by  a shorthand  writer,  and  we  shall  recommend,  the  Commission,  with  a view  to  report  the  facts 

at  the  conclusion  of  the  inquiry,  that  the  report  and  eheited  correctly  to  the  United  States  Government, 

evidence  be  both  printed.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  That  was  the  purport  of  the  note  tliat  I addressed  to 

statement  to  us  now  ?— Yes,  my  Lord.  I have  to  say  Mr.  Modey,  and  I have  not  been  able  to  leai'n  whether 

that  I am  not  ready  with  my  statement,  in  consequence  the  note  was  forwarded  or  not,  but  from  die  shuffling 

of  not  being  supplied  with  the  materials  that  I asked  answers  that  I received  I am  inclined  to  believe  diat 

for.  This  is  a copy  from  memoi'y  of  a paper  that  it  has  not. 

I directed  to  the  Home  Secretary  on  last  Saturrlay  6268.  We  will  ascertain  for  you  whether  it  has  been 

sent  or  not  ? — The  other  item  relates  to  the  same 

5265.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  From  memory?  — Fi'om  subject. 

memoiy,  but  I think  substantially  correct.  I thought  5269.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Did  you  write  a distinct  aud 

the  governor  would  have  the  rest  of  the  papers,  but  it  separate  letter  to  Mr.  Modey,  or  did  you  only  ask  them 
appwrs  he  did  not  receive  one.  to  communicate  to  him  your  wLsh  ? — I wrote  a sepa- 

5266.  {Chairman.)  Was  that  a memorial  to  the  rateletter  on  the  13th  June,  andaddi-essed  itpersonally 

Home  Secretary  asking  for  cei' tain  documents  ? — Yes,  to  Mr.  Motley,  aud  on  sending  a list  along  with  this 
my  Lord.  ’ latter  item  I induded  this  second  item,  when  I learned 

5267.  Has  not  the  governor  made  you  acquainted  that  we  had  been  idlowed  assistance  in  making  up  our 

to-day  with  an  answer  fi'om  the  directoi's  of  prisons  ? statements.  Thatwas  the  cause,  my  Lord  and  gende- 
—The  governor  did  not  read  the  answer  for  me  to-  men,  of  my  making  the  second  application.  “ Third, 
day,  but  he  told  me  that  he  would  furnish  me  with  “ that  inasmuch  as  I am  due  to  -ivi'ite  a letter  undw 

my  suppressed  letters.  He  has  done  so  since.  I have  “ the  prison  rules,  I wish  to  wi-ite  to  Mi'.  Modey  in 

a-sked  lor  tliese  and  other  thing.s  in.  addition.  This,  “ reference  to  my  nationality  aud  other  matters  un- 

1 have  stated,  was  addressed  and  sent  on  to  the  “ connected  with  the  British  Government,  as  wed 
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“ to  suppi'essed  letters  and  visits.  Fourth,  that  I 
“ require,  to  enable  me  to  make  up  my  statement  for 
“ the  Commission,  all  my  suppressed  letters,  my  letter 
“ to  the  Secretoiy  of  State  •written  in  September, 
“ 1868,  and  tvritten  complaints  I made  against  the 
« governor  of  this  prison,  and  the  medical  officer 
“ thereof.” 

5270.  (Mr.  Brodrzci.)  Do  you  refer  to  n memorial 
written  in  December  1868,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ? 
— I do,  sir. 

5271.  (Dr.  Lyoiis.)  Was  it  a memorial  or  a letter? 
— Well,  I don’t  know  what  it  is  called. 

5272.  But  it  was  addressed  to  to  the  Secretaiy  of 
State  ? — To  the  Secretary  of  State.  I receivail  an 
answer  through  the  late  governor,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  had  received  this  letter  and  declined  to  inter- 
fere. J tliink  that  was  about  the  substance  of  the 
answer — that  tliere  were  no  gi-ouuds  for  interference 
in  the  matter. 

5273.  ( Chairman.)  The  late  governor’s  name  was 
Powell,  I think  ? — Powell;  yes, my  Lord.  “ Fifth,  I 
“ require  for  the  same  purpose  tlie  passages  in  the 
“ record  books  of  the  governor,  the  medical  officer, 
“ and  the  directors,  where  they  contain  nuy  orders 
“ relating  to  me.  Sixth,  I shall  reijuire  for  the  same 
“ purpose  ^ the  reports  maile  hy  the  subordinate 
“ officers  to  the  governor,  by  the  governor  to  the 
“ directors,  by  the  dhectors  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
“ and  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  public,  through 
“ pai’liament,  the  press,  or  any  other  channel,  relating 
“ to  me.”  You  are  aware,  gentlemen,  tlmt  from  time 
to  time  ceitain  reports  are  made  by  the  prifon  officials 
in  relation  to  us,  to  our  health,  condition,  treatment, 
and  so  on,  and  that  it  will  be  very  necessary  for  me  to 
have  a copy  of  these  reports  before  I cau  finish  my  state- 
ment. I may  a.s  well  sny  now  that  .1  have  the  best 
reasons  for  knowing  that  some  of  these  repoi’ts,  at 
least,  have  been  of  the  I'alsest  kind ; and  it  is  with  the 
view  to  have  the  statement  so  prepared  for  the  Com- 
missioners as  to  avoid  the  ncceasai-y  loss  of  time,  that 
I asked  for  those  papers  now,  or  asked  for  them  then. 
I was  told  by  the  governor  that  the  proper  time  to 
make  this  application  would  be  when  the  Commissiou 
would  be  assembled,  and  I therefore  repeat  the  appli- 
cation now. 

5274.  Are  those  all  that  you  ask  for? — No,  my 
Lord,  I have  some  more  yet  to  mention.  •'  Seventh,  I 
" shall  require  all  the  paragraphs,  articles,  letters,  or 
“ other  matters  published  that  relate  to  our  treat- 
“ ment,  or  had  auy  influence  iu  promoting  the  ap- 
“ pointment  of  this  Commission.”  I undeistand  the 
Commission  is  appointed  in  eousequence  of  certain 
reports  that  were  i>ublished  relating  to  our  treatment, 
and  subsequently  denied  by  the  Government.  Ihave 
tbison  official  authority.  The  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  lycgation  visited  me  here  iu  last  September,  and 
told  me  that  all  the  public  statements  that  had  been 
made  in  reference  to  our  treatment  had  been  categori- 
cally denied  by  the  British  Government,  and  this  denial 
sent  to  the  United  States  Government.  Now,  tlie  re- 
ports that  -were  published  I understand  to  be  state- 
ments that  were  made  by  us,  the  prisoners  here,  to 
gentlemen  who  visited  us ; and  the  statements  that 
were  made  on  those  occasions  were  entii'ely  coixect, 
and,  if  published  as  they  ■were  given  to  our  ■visitors, 
wei-e  true,  and  any  contewlietion  of  those  statements 
must  necessarily  he  false.  I am  therefore  specially 
interested,  inasmuch  as  these  contradictious  have 
been  sent  to  the  United  States  Government;  smd  that 
Government  having  declined,  in  consequence,  to  inter- 
fere in  my  behalf,  I am  therefore  particularly  inte- 
rested in  having  those  statements  furnished  to  me, 
that  I may  see  whether  they  are  coiTcet  or  otherwise, 
and  state  the  matter  faii-ly  and  accurately  to  the 
Commission. 

5275.  (Dr.  Lyrms.)  What  is  the  name  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Legation  ?_Mr.  Moran. 

5276.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  He  is  still,  I think,  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  liegatiou  ?— Yes,  sir.  He 
was  secretary  the  last  two  or  three  ministries,  I think. 

‘ ‘ .Ninth,  I particularly  require  all  the  orders  issued  to 


the  medical  officers  of  this  prison  by  the  Secretary 

of  State,  the  prisons’  direciors,  the  governor  or 

‘ other  authorities,  and  his  reports  to  his  superiors.” 
I say  here  that  I particularly  require  these,  because  it 
has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  the  reports  made  by 
this  officer  in  relation  to  myself  are  in  evei7  particular, 
where  they  have  come  under  my  notice,  entirely  un- 
substantial j and  it  is  necessary  that  I sJiould  see  his 
reports,  or  a copy  of  them,  and  the  orders  which  he 
claims  to  have  received  in  reference  to  om-  treatment 
from  his  superior  officers.  He  claims  to  have  received 
certain  orders  from  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  and  from 
the  directors,  which  justify  him,  in  his  opinion,  iu 
treating  us  iu  the  manner  -which  lie  has,  and  which  I 
shall  state  iu  my  report,  if  I be  so  allowed,  and  be 
fui-nished  with  those  papers.  Tenth,  I request  that 
“ a copy  of  this  application  be  sent  to  Mr.  Motley. 
“ with  the  request  that  he  will  forward  the  same  to 
“ the  state  department  at  Washington.”  These  are 
all  the  items  that  I required.  I would  prefer  to  re- 
serve this,  my  Lord,  as  it  is  the  only  paper  that  I have, 
and  their  papers  cun  be  fouud  immediately. 

5277.  (Chairman.)  With  legard  to  the  papers  for 
which  you  have  asked,  I had  better  tell  you  liow  tin- 
matter  stands.  You  liuve  got  the  suppressed  letters  ? 

5278.  We  hope  and  believe  tliat  those  documents 
which  are  not  at  present  under  our  control  will  be 
supplied  to  you.  You  will  be  able  to  i-eceive,  we 
hope,  copies  of  any  reports  made  against  you,  with 
the  decisions  of  the  governor  upon  them.  With  re- 
gard to  the  other  papers,  I am  bound  to  tell  you  that 
I think  it  veiy  likely  they  will  not  be  given — at  least 
most  of  those  that  you  have  referred  to  ; and  that  the 
Government  will  not  think  themselves  justified  in  sup- 
plying you  with  them.  They  will  be,  in  all  probability, 
placed  in  our  hands,  so  that  we  shall  be  able  to  ask 
questions  upon  them ; but  I think  the  Government 
will  most  pi'obftbly  decide  that  those  documents  cannot 
propei-ly  be  placed  in  youi-  hands.  You  will  of  course 
hear  from  the  Government  how  fai'  your  request  will 
be  complied  with,  and  bow  far  declined  by  them.  The 
Secretary  of  State  appears  to  be  of  opinion  that  auy 
memoriais  or  petitions  that  have  been  sent  to  the 
Secreteiy  of  State  or  to  the  directors  may  be  furnished 
to  you. — So  I imderstood  from  the  governor. 

5279.  And  also  the  suppressed  lettem — Yes. 

5280.  With  regal'd  to  the  othera,  you  ■will  hear 
from  the  governor  what,  under  the  orders  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  can  be  supplied  to  you.  At  any 
rate  if  they  ai’e  not  supplied  to  you  they  will  be  on 
our  table,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  ask  sucb  questions 
from  them  as  we  may  think  necessaiy. — You  see,  my 
Lord,  unless  they  are  furnished  to,  me  before  com- 
pleting iny  statement,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me 
to  make  that  reference  to  them  which  would  clear  up 
matters  that  must  necessarily  come  before  you. 

5281.  It  is  quite  clear  that  whatever  you  are  to 
have,  you  ought  to  have  at  the  eai-Iiest  period.  Upon 
that  subject  we  will  speak  to  the  governor  before  we 
go,  and  ask  him,  as  fai'  as  he  can,  to  place  them  in 
your  hands  at  the  eai'liest  opportunity  ? — I am  satis- 
fied, my  Lord,  that  the  governor  will  do  all  that  he 
cau  to  fiu'nish  me  with  any  papers  that  may  be 
allowed- 

5282.  (Dr,  Dyons.)  Have  you  sent  a copy  of  this 
to  the  governor  ? — I have  sent  a copy  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  through  the  governor,  on  last  Saturday 
week. 

5283.  On  last  Saturday  week  ? — On  last  Saturday 
week. 

■5284.  (Chairman.)  We  propose  to  come  here 
again  on  Tuesday  the  19th  ? — May  I ask  you  one 
other  question  my  Lord  ? 

5285.  If  you  please  ?— It  is  on  the  question  of 
employing  Mr.  Butt.  You  have  said  nothing  on  that 
subject. 

5286.  I had  better  at  once  tell  you  how  that  matter 
stands.  We  have  no  power  or  authori^to  employ 
anybody  in  your  behalfi  All  that  we  can  do  ^ to 
see  that  such  facilities  as  can  he  granted  are  allowed 
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foi-  tbe  employment  of  anybody  you  may  desire  to 
advise  or  assist  yon.  We  shall  not  permit  any  counsel 
or  any  other  person  who  may  wish  to  appear  for  the 
person  nmler  examination,  to  be  present  in  the  room 
during  the  examination,  but  the  fullest  facilities,  as 
you  will  have  seen  fro»n  the  printed  paper  wliich 
wrus  given  to  you,  will  he  affortled  to  au3d)ody  that 
comes  to  assist  the  prisoner  in  tlic  prei)iiration  of  bis 
statement? — Yes,  so  I uiHlerstamlj  but  I will  now, 
then,  malce  a formal  application  for  the  presence  of 
Mr,  Mofler,  Mr.  Butt,  or  some  other  competent  per- 
son to  i-cpi'csent  the  United  ytates,  to  be  present 
during  my  examination. 

52S7.  That  application  will  ho  taken  down.  The 
Commissioners  have  decided  that  they  will  not  admit 
nnybody. — So  I understood  that  they  have  so  de- 
cided. 1 feel  it  my  duty,  nevertheless,  to  make  this 
applicatiou. 

5288.  You  are  (juite  right  in  making  the  applica- 
tion. Is  there  anything  elsetliatyou  wish  to  explain  ? 
— There  is  a paragraph  or  two  that  I might  read  from 
this  paper. 

5289.  {Dr.  T-yow.s.)  Under  number  seven  you  said, 

“ I shall  require  all  the  paragraphs,  articles,  letters, 

“ or  other  matters  published  that  relate  to  our  treat- 
“ incut,  or  had  any  inlluence  in  jiromoting  the  ap- 
“ ])oinlment  of  this  CkuiimissioD.”  Wliat  do  j'ou 
refer  to  there  ? — I refer  to  the  published  accounts  of 
our  treatment,  the  truth  of  which  the  Government 
denied.  These  arc  the  papers  that  I refer  to. 

5290.  When  you  use  the  word  “ papers  ” do  you 
meau  newspapers  ? — Newspapers ; printed  matter  ; 
yes.  That  is  what  1 was  told  by  Mr.  Moran. 

5291.  ( Chairniaii,)  We  have  no  means  of  getting 
any  of  those.  We  are  ready  to  inquire  into  auy 
matter  that  is  brought  before  us,  but  we  have  no 
means  of  getting  those  papem. — This  application  I 
ma.de  to  the  Seci'Otary  of  State,  who  has  every  oppor- 
tunity of  fimiishiiig  me  u'ith  those  papers  that  1 liave 
mentioned. 

6292.  It  will  be  for  him  to  decide  whether  your 
application  should  be  complied  with  or  not. 

5293.  (Dr.  Dymts.)  I understood  you  to  say  that 
you  had  sent  an  application  to  the  Secretary  of  Slate, 
enumerating  all  the  items  that  )'ou  have  now  de- 
tailed to  us  ? — I have,  sir,  on  last  Saturday  week. 

6294.  Have  you  had  a reply  to  that  ? — I have  had 
no  other  reply  to  it  than  that  my  su])presscil  letters, 
and  lettei‘3  to  the  Secretary  of  iStatc  might  bo  given 
to  me.  I have  no  reply  as  to  whethei'  my  nolo  to 
Mr.  Motlej-  would  be  Ibrwiirded,  or  whether  I could 
get  other  pupois  or  not. 

5296.  llavo  yon  got  a printed  copy  of  the  reguia- 
tioiis  under  which  tim  Commission  is  going  to  pursue 
its  enquiry  ? — I got  this  paper.  (Exhibits  a paper.) 

5296.  Have  you  road  paragraphs  2 and  3 of  it? — 1 
have,  sir,  read  it  all. 

5297.  Are  you  awai-o  that  under  the  facilities  there 
specified,  you  can  apply  to  have  Mr.  Moran  or  Mi’. 
Butt,  or  any  pei’son  you  please,  to  assist  you? — To 
assist  me  in  making  my  statement? 

5298.  To  assist  in  advising  you,  or  in  writing  it  ? — 
I was  told  that  I could  write  to  Mr.  Butt  on  Friday 
lost,  nud  I did  so. 

5299.  Did  you  write  to  Mr.  Moran  ? — No. 

5800.  Do  you  wish  to  do  bo  ? — I wish  to  mite  to 
Mr.  Motley,  but  have  got  no  permission  to  do  it. 

5301 . (Mr.  Brodri^,)  Have  you  applied  for  per- 
mission to  ivrite  to  Mr.  Motley  ? — I have,  sir. 

5302.  And  has  not  that  peiToission  been  granted  to 
you  ? — I Iiave  got  no  pei-mission  to  write  to  bini. 

5303.  (Chairmari,)  To  whom  did  you  apply? — To 
the  Secretory  of  State. 

5304.  Did  von  apply  to  the  governor  for  liberty  to 
write  to  hti’.  Motley  ? — Yes,  my  Lord,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  through  the  governor. 

6305.  (Mr.  De  Fere.)  Wasthe  application  to  write 
to  Mr.  Motley,  made  for  the  purpose  of  his  giving  you 
such  assistance  us  would  enable  you  to  make  youi’  state- 
ment, or  wa.s  it  an  application  to  write  to  him  upon  other 
matters  ? — -It  was  to  wi’ite  to  him  on  several  matters, 


including  that;  to  write  to  him  on  matters  entirely 
imcounected  with  this  inquii-y,  with  matters  of  my 
own  in  the  United  States,  and  with  the  subject  of  my 
suppressed  letters  mid  general  treatment.  It  included 
everything  that,  ns  far  as  I am  concerned,  will  come 
before  the  Commissiou. 

5306.  (Mr.  Brodrich.)  The  Commission  has  recom- 
mended, and  believe  their  recommendation  will  ho 
complied  with,  that  the  iirisoner  should  have  the 
means  of  coramuiiicatiiig  freely  with  their  friends 
outside,  for  the  purpose  of  obtainuig  their  assistance 
in  preparing  theii'  statements.  So  far  ns  that  goes, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  letters  will  l>e  forwarded, 
nlthough  tlie  time  for  wi’iting  them  has  not  come  ac- 
cording to  the  ordiiini’y  prison  rules ; hut  wo  have  not 
made  any  such  recommendation  in  respect  to  letters 
ou  other  matters. 

5307.  ( Chair>7ian.)  Letters  upon  other  subjects 
must  be  subject  to  the  ordinary  mles  of  the  prison  ? — 
Yes,  my  Lord. 

5308.  (Di\  Grceij/iow.j  You  had  better -ivi'ite  to  Mr. 
Motley  on  that  subject  ? — I won’t  be  allowed  to  uTito 
to  him. 

5309.  (Chairman.)  We  liave  recommended,  where 
it  is  sought  to  write  a letter  for  the  sole  pmqiose  of 
obtaining  assistance  in  the  prep.Tratiou  of  a prisoner’s 
statement,  that  such  letters  may  be  allowed  to  go  out, 
even  when  they  exceed  the  number  which,  under  the 
ordiuaiy  regulations  of  the  prison,  could  be  -wi-itten  ? 
— ^But  niy  note  of  the  13th,  which  bore  upon  that  sub- 
ject, tho  letter  touched  on  nothing  else  but  the  em- 
ployment of  Mr.  Butt ; that  was  not  sent. 

5310.  (Z>r.  Lyons.)  How  do  you  know  that  it  was 
not  sent  ? — The  governor  never  gave  me  any  answer. 
He  said  be  had  heard  nothing  on  it. 

5311.  You  stated  to  me  a short  time  ago  that  you 
wrote  to  Mr.  Butt? — Tes,  Iwrote  to  Mr.  Butt  him- 
self. 

5312.  When  did  you  write  to  Mr.  Bntt? — On  Friday 
last. 

5313.  Do  you  understand  that  you  may  write  to  Mi’. 
Motley  in  the  same  manner  upon  matters  relating  to 
this  Commission  ? — I uiulerstaiul  that  now,  sir.  Might 
I read  a paragraph  relating  to  other  papem  here,  my 
Lord,  that  I tlihik  bears  on  (he  subject? 

5314.  ( Chairmart.)  Yes. — The  papers  that  I refer  to 
particuloi’ly  now,  arc  the  oiilers  issued  to  the  medical 
officer  by  the  Hecretary  of  State  and  tho  directoi’S. 
“ If  it  should  be  objected  that  I have  noLhing  to  do 
“ with  the  orders  issued  by  the  public  uulhorities  to 
" ilieir  servants,  I reply  that  tlie  most  important  facts 
“ connected  with  onr  trcatmoiit  hinge  upon  those 
“ orders,  and  tliat  without  tliem  it  will  bo  impossible  to 
“ elicit  the  trulli.  If  the  investigation  bo  so  loosely 
“ comlueted  as  to  enable  Buporior  officers  to  throw  tbe 
“ blame  on  the  shoulders  of  there  subordinates,  and 
“ the  subordinate  hack  again  ou  them,  it  is  easy  to 
“ see  that  no  fair  conclusion  can  bo  ai’rzved  at,  and 
” that  it  will  be  impossible  to  fix  the  crimes  committed 
*'  against  us  ou  the  right  persons.  If  the  inquiry  bo 
“ desigued  as  a thorough  sifting  of  the  matter,  and 
“ not  as  a sham  and  a cheat,  the  Secretsuy  of  )State 
“ and  the  Government  will  bo  most  anxious  to  furnish 
“ me  with  all  that  I ask  for,  and  give  every  facility 
“ to  enable  me  to  lay  before  the  Commission  ail  tho 
“ facts.  I must  coniess  that  seeing  how  Messrs.  Knox 
“ and  Pollock’s  Commission  of  1867  acted,  and  the 
“ refusal  to  allow  Mr.  Butt  to  ho  present,  even  as  a 
“ spectator,  induces  me  to  believe  that  the  inquiry  is 
“ to  be  solely  conducted  in  the  interests  of  the  G_o- 
“ vernment,  and  if  this  application  be  refused  it  will 
“ be  ' proof  strong  as  holy  writ  ’ of  that  intention." 
That  is  all  that  I wish  to  read,  my  Loi-d. 

531.5.  (Mr.  Brodrich.)  Is  there  any  other  proint  on 
which  you  desire  an  explanation  ? — There  is  nothing 
else  that  I recollect  now.  You  absolutely  refuse  to 
jOIow  auy  party  to  be  present,  either  Mr.  Motley  or 
auy  other  representative  of  the  United  States. 

5316.  (Chainnan..)  We  do. — I claim  as  a right  to 
have  a representative  of  the  United  States  present, 
and  it  will  depend,  in  a great  measure,  on  tho  allowing 
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or  refusal  of  this  application  whether  I will  make  any 
statement  at  dl. 

5317.  I told  you  what  the  decision  of  the  Commis- 
sion was.  We  adhere  to  that. — I know. 

5318.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  You  know  that  anyone  who 
sees  yon,  may,  if  he  has  anything  to  state  in  regard  to 
you,  tell  it  to  the  Commission  afterwards;  and  although 
he  may  not  see  the  Commission  in  you  presence,  he 
may  come  as  a witness — Mr.  Motley  or  auybody  else 

and  tender  any  evideuee  that  lie  thinks  material  in 

regard  to  you  ? — Yes. 

5319.  For  reasons  thoroughly  well  weighed,  the 
Commission  has  determined  ou  seeing  the  prisoners  by 
themselves,  without  the  presence  of  any  other  person ; 
but  any  person  may  see  a prisonei',  and  see  tie  Com- 
mission afterwards? — As  far  as  I am  concerned,  I 
would  as  soon  make  the  statement  that  I have  to  make 
in  the  presence  of  ten  thousand  persons,  as  iu  the  pre- 
sence of  tills  Commission.  It  is  no  matter  to  me  how 
many  are  present;  but  I have  made  this  application 
simply  with  the  view  to  have  the  United  vStates  pro- 
perly instructed,  know'ing  that  certain  statements  have 
been  made  by  the  British  Goverainent  to  the  United 
States  that  are  not  true,  and  I wish  those  statements 
to  be  con'ected.  That  is  tlie  reason  why  I wish  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  to  be  present. 

5320.  You  see  that  if  you  substantiate  anything 
before  us,  when  the  report  of  the  evidence  taken  by 
this  Commission  comes  to  be  printed,  all  that  you 
have  stated  will  go  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment ? — But,  gentlemen,  how  can  I forget  the  investi- 
gations that  have  taken  place  before  in  reference  to 
us,  iu  which  the  statements  we  made  were  not  pub- 
lished, iu  which  the  facts  were  dishonestly  falsified ; 
and  what  grounds  Lave  I now  that  a simihir  transac- 
tion Avitl  not  take  place  again. 

5321.  You  must  fomi  j’our  own  opinion  on  that. 

5322.  {Chairman.)  I told  you  w'hat  the  decision 
was,  you  will  make  up  your  mind  as  to  the  course  you 
will  take? — Would  it  be  proper  to  make  another 
application  now,  my  Lord,  as  to  the  persons  that  I 
would  like  to  examine,  and  how  I would  like  to 
examine  them  ? 

5323.  Yes.  You  can  give  us  the  names  of  those 
whom  you  wish  to  have  examined  for  you  ? — Yes.  I 
wish  to  examine  them  myself,  if  allowed. 

5324.  You  Avish  to  be  present  when  they  come  to 
give  evidence  ? — Yes,  I wish  to  be  present  at  the 
examination  of  all  the  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the 
State  ; I wish  to  see  all  the  papers  furnished  by  the 
.State  ; and  I wish  to  have  authority  to  cross-examiue 
those  witnesses. 

5325.  Iu  nil  probability  wo  shall  admit  you  to  be 


present  when  a person  whom  you  charge  may  be 
under  examination,  and  we  should  permit  you  to 
suggest  to  me  any  questions  which  you  might  wish 
to  have  put ; but  we  should  uot  pei'init  au  examination 
by  you  ?— If  I can  put  the  questions  through  you,  my 
Lord,  that  will  answer  my  purpose.  But  you  will  see, 
my  Lord,  AA’hy  I seek  to  be  present  with  power  to  ask 
questions.  The  statements  tliat  1 make,  you  will  get 
officers  of  this  prison,  and  of  other  prisons  perhaps,  to 
make  statements  diiectly  contrary — statements,  that  if 
nlloAved  to  pass  unchallenged,  may  completely  nullify 
all  that  I say  ; and  unless  I have  an  opportunity  of 
ci’oss-exnminiug  those  witnesses,  no  truth  can  be 
elicited  ; because  the  officer’s  statement  that  he  made 
heretofore,  Avill  be  attempteil  to  be  supported  here: 
and  it  is  on  that  account  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  eliciting  the  truth,  to  allow  mo  to  either 
examine  them  myself,  or  to  put  the  questious  tiirough 
the  chair. 

5326.  We  shall  allow  you  to  put  the  questions 
through  the  chair. 

5327.  {Dr.  Ly07is.)  Will  you  name  the  witnesses 
you  require  ? — I require  the  Secretary  of  State — 
Mr.  Bruce,  I believe  ? 

5328.  Yes. — The  fonner  aud  the  present  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Director  Fagan,  and  tlie 
medical  officer  of  this  piisou. 

5329.  Dr.  Burns  is  it  ? — Dr,  Burns,  and  Dr.  Steel, 
the  assistant  surgeon.  It  may  be  possible  that  I 
would  also  cross-examine  some  of  the  warders,  but 
that  Avill  depend  on  circumstances,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  give  tbeir  names  tu5  they  will  be  always 
here. 

5330.  {Chairman.)  These  are  the  names  which 
you  submit  to  us,  a.s  those  of  poi’sons  whom  you 
would  wish  to  call.  Of  course  it  would  be  for*  us  to 
decide  who  should  be  called? — Certainly.  I under- 
stood you,  my  Lord,  awhile  ago — I wish  to  ascer- 
tain it — tliat  you  were  going  to  state  something  about 
postponing  it. 

5331.  The  examination  Avill  take  place  ou  Tuesday 
the  19th,  that  is  to-iuorrow  fortnight. — Here  ? 

5332.  Hero  j so  that  you  have  plenty  of  time  to  see 
any  friend  that  you  may  wish  to  assist  you.  The 
Commission  has  recommended  the  governor  that  you 

■ no  longer  be  kept  iu  separate  confinement.  Tliat 
simply  was  done  to  give  you  time  to  prepai’ft  your 
statement ; but  as  tlie  interval  is  now  necessarily  long, 
you  Avill  returu  to  your  former  position  of  association. 

5333.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Were  you  able  to  go  to  mass 
yeslei'day  ? — Yes  ; we  went  to  muss  yesterday,  but  wc 
were  not  allowed  to  go  to  chapel  I'or  the  hist  tliree 
days  bofore  Sunday  to  moruiug  prayers. 


Tho  Avituess  AAutbch'eAv. 


W.  HalpiA. 
4 July  1870. 


The  Commission  adjourned. 


Cliatliam  Piisou,  Tuesday,  5th  July  1870. 


Present : 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  DEVON  in  the  Cii.uk. 
The  Hon.  George  C.  Brodriok.  I Dr.  Lyons. 

S.  E.  De  Verb,  Esq.  | Dr.  Greenuoav. 

W.  Spencer  Ollivant,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  William  Pitt  Butts  recalled. 


5334.  {Chairman.)  Mr.  Butts,  you  have  certain 
letters  in  your  iiand  ? — Yes,  ray  lord,  from  Mr.  Butt. 
I reemved  them  this  morning. 

5335.  Are  those  lettera  from  Mr.  Butt  addressed  to 
freason-felouy  convicts  ?— Yes,  to  Charles  O’Connell 
and  William  Halpin. 

5336.  Have  those  letters  been  yet  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  parties  to  Avhora  they  ai’c  addressed  ? — 
No,  my  lord. 

5337.  Do  yon  intend  to  jilace  them  iu  the  hands  of 


the  prisoners  ? — I should  not  place  them  iu  their 
hands  without  authority. 

5388.  By  “authority”  do  you  mean  authority  from 
the  directors?  — From  tho  directors  or  yourselves. 
( Witness  hands  in  the  letters.) 

Tho  Commission  deliberated  a short  time. 

5339.  Tho  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  is,  in  sub- 
stance, Mr.  Butts,  tliat  we  have  no  authority  to  inter- 
fere Avith  your  discretion  in  this  matter.  What  has 
X 8 


Afr. 

W.  P.  SuUt. 
6 July  1870. 
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Mr. 

W.  P.  SuUs. 
b JoJy  1870. 


occun'ed  with  reference  to  the  letters  is  this : we, 
thinking  it  of  great  importance  that  full  freedom  of 
intercourse  should  exist  between  the  prisoners  and 
their  Mends  outside,  os  far  as  is  consistent  with  proper 
regulations,  and  as  far  us  such  communications  bore 
on  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry,  recommended  to 
the  <lirectors,  and  I believe  instructions  were  giveu 
accordingly,  that  facility  should  be  given  to  the  pri- 
-soners  for  writing  to  tlieir  friends  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  assistance  fi'om  them,  professional  or  other- 
wise. in  tho  preparation  of  their  statements,  even 
though  that  would  involve  more  frequent  letters,  at 
shorter  intervals,  than  might  be  consistent  with  the 
prison  regulations  under  ordinary  cireumstauces.  But 
in  doing  that  we  distinctly  recognized  this  principle, 
that  the  letters  so  to  he  sent  shouhl  be  letters  bearing 
on  the  question  which  is  submitted  to  this  Commissiou 
for  inquiry,  and  statements  to  )m  made  by  the  pri- 
soners ; and  therefore  the  letters  so  to  he  sent  out 
should  be  examined  as  iu  the  ordinary  course,  and  that 
no  letters  irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  our  enquuy 
should  be  permitted  to  go  out  under  that  enlarged 
condition.  While  we  are  of  opinion  that,  as  regards 
the  answei’s,  the  discretion  rests  entirely  with  you  a.s 
to  whether  those  auswei'S  should  be  coiumiiuicated  to 
the  prisoners  or  not,  at  the  same  time  we  feel  certain 
iliat  you  ■will  bear  in  mind  that  our  wish  throughout 
lias  been  that  full  facility  should  be  given  for  free 
communication,  so  for  a.s  the  subject  ot  our  inquiry 
is  concerned,  between  the  prisonei’s  and  theh  Mends  ; 
and  with  that  su^estion  we  would  leave  the  matter  in 
your  hands,  or  in  the  hand-s  of  any  otlier  parties  to 
whom  you  may  wish  to  refer  it  j this  being  borne  in 
mind  only,  that  it  is  very  important  that  no  time 
should  be  lost,  and  that  the  prisoners  should  be,  as  early 
as  possible,  put  either  in  receipt  of  those  communica- 
tions, if  you  think  it  right,  or  told  that  such  communica- 
tions are  stopped,  if  you  think  that  the  proper  couree  ? 
— Tes,  ray  lord. 

5S40.  But  you  will  bear  iu  mind  that  our  wdsh  and 
Tlie  witne.ss  received  the  letters 


desire  is,  that  the  piisoners  should  have  as  full  facility 
as  can  safely  and  properly  be  given  them  for  the 
preparation  of  their  statements  ? — Exactly,  my  lord. 
Rossa  stated  to  me,  my  lord,  yesterday,  that  he  had  got 
pel-mission  from  the  board  to  write  to  James  O’Connor, 
Dublin,  Mr,  Pigott,  and  Mr.  Maxwell  Irwin. 

5341.  He  mentioned  no  n.omes  to  us? — Oh,  “my 
fnendb,”  he  said.  This  is  a letter  that  is  addi-essed  to 
me.  I told  him  to  put  on  paper  what  he  wanted. 

5342.  If  they  are  friends  whose  assistance  is  mate- 
rial you  will  give  him  facility  ? 

5343.  {IJr.  L^oiis.)  We  explainedto  Mm  yesterday 
that,  besides  hi.s  wife,  he  could  apply  to  other  friends, 
and  I daresay  this  ai-ises  in  consequence  of  that  in- 
struction ? — ^Yes. 

5344.  (Dr.  Gree7i!tow.)  He  would  like  to  have  his 
wife,  but  he  would  like  to  have  others  as  welL 

5345.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  He  says  here  that  the  Com- 
missioners told  him  he  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
writing  to  his  fi-iencls,  and  that  he  will  to-day,  witli 
yom-  permission,  write  to  Mr.  James  O’Coimor,  Mr. 
Richard  Pigott,  and  Mr.  Maxwell  Irwin  ? — Tes. 

5346.  (Chairman.)  Of  course  you  understand  that 
he  may  get  the  permission  ? — Oh,  certainly. 

5347.  (Mr.  De  Fb-e.)  It  might  he  well  that  the 
govenior  should  inform  him,  to  save  time,  that  the 
letters  must  be  confined  to  the  matter  particularized? 
— I always  do  tell  them  that. 

5348.  (Chairman.)  With  ua  little  delay  as  possible 
those  letters  you  have  refori-ed  to  should  be  given  to 
the  prisoners  te  whom  they  are  addressed,  or  the 
fact  that  they  had  some  commimic<oted  to  them  ? — 
Those  letters  from  Mr.  Butt  ? 

5349.  Yea  ? — Certainly. 

5350.  Mr.  Butts,  before  we  pass  from  the  subject  of 
the  letters,  it  may  be  as  well  that  we  should  inform 
you  that  we  have  not  looked  into  the  letters,  and  are 
not  acquainted  in  any  way  with  their  contents? — Vei-y 
good,  my  lord. 

from  the  Chairman,  and  withdi-ew. 


Henry  Shaw,  prisoner,  examined. 

5351.  (Chainnaii.)  Shaw,  iu  the  first  place  I must  5354.  Was  it  in  writing  ?— I did  not  tender  it  in 

inform  you  that  we  are  a Commission  appointed  by  writing. 

the  goverement,  but  acting  quite  independently  of  5355.  You  did  not  tender  in  writing  ? — No. 
the  government.  The  Commission  consists  of  Dr.  5356.  Then  you  marie  a statement  to  Mm  ?— Well, 
Greenhow,  Mr.  De  Vere,  Dr.  Lyons,  Mr.  Brodrick,  to  this  effect,  my  lord — that  the  Commissioners  had 
and*  myself  as  chairman,  Lord  Devon.  Our  insttuc-  left  it  optional  with  the  prisoners  to  make  a statement 
tions  are,  and  ovx  object  is,  to  inquire  into  the  general  or  withhold  it ; that  I,  using  that  option,  declined  to 
subject  of  the  treatment  of  the  treason-felony  pri-  make  any  statement. 

soners  confined  iu  English  prisons,  and  therefore  of  5357.  Veiy  well. — Has  the  governor  communicated 
yourself  and  the  others  that  are  here.  Any  statement  that  to  you  ? 

which,  either  in  writing  or  by  word  of  mouth,  you  5358.  The  governor  mentioned  it ; but  we  thought 
may  w’ish  to  make  it  will  ho  our  duty  to  receive ; and  it  right  that  yon  should  have  an  opportunity  of  com- 
it  will  be  our  duty  also  to  receive  any  evidence  which  municating  it  to  us  fi-om  your  own  mouth.  I have 
you  may  wish  to  temler  on  any  point's  which  you  may  now  to  ask  you,  do  you  ad^ee  to  that  intention  of  not 
include  in  your  statement.  You  will  make  your  making  any  statement  to  us  ?— Yes. 
statement,  if  you  make  it  orally,  in  the  private  room,  5359.  You  say  that  cldiberately  ?— Tes,  my  IokI  ; 
out  of  the  hearing  of  any  of  the  officers  or  persons  in  I came  to  the  condiision  aftei-  deliberation  on  the 
any  way  connected  with  the  prison  ; and  you  may  matter. 

rely  that  no  evil  consequences  shall  ensue  to  you  from  6360.  You  will  recollect  that  we  are  here  to  hear 
whatever  you  may  say  here,  and  that  no  prejudicial  any  statement  from  you.  Of  course  it  is  at  your  own 
result  as  regards  your  treatment  or  position  will  option.  If  you  decide  not  to  make  it  the  matter 
follow  from  anytliing  that  you  may  say  here.  Your  ends  ? — ^Yes. 

statement  will  be  taken  down  by  a shorUhand  writer,  5361.  We  shall  ho  here  again  on  the  19th  of  this 
and  it  will  be  a recommendation  of  the  Commission,  month.  If  you  change  your  mind  by  fiat  time,  and 

which  in  all  probabibty  will  be  complied  with,  that  wish  theu  .to  make  a statement,  it  will  be  open  to  you 

the  report  aud  eridence  shall  in  due  time  be  made  to  do  so. 

public.  Now,  have  you  received  from  the  governor  a 5362.  (Mr.  Brodrich.)  Ai'e  yon  aware  that  you 
printed  paper  showing  you  the  facilities  which  you  have  an  opportunity  of  communicating  with  any 

would  have  for  communicating  with  yom-  friends  if  friends  whom  you  may  desire  to  assist  you  in  pve- 

you  wished  to  do  so  ? — ^I  have,  my  loi-d.  paring  any  statement  ? — I have  received  a printed 

5352.  And  you  have  received  from  him  also,  I pre-  form  fi-om  the  governor  on  Saturday  setting  foi-th 

aume,  before  that,  a statement  of  the  nature  and  object  this,  and  Mso  fi'om  the  gendeman  who  represented 

of  the  Commission  ? — Yes,  my  lord.  himself  as  your  secretary. 

5353.  Now  are  you  prepared  to  make  any  state-  5363.  That  gentleman  \_Mr.  Ollioant']} — Tes,  that 

nient  to  us? — We^  my  lord,  on  Friday — Thursday  gentleman,  that  such  fecilities  will  be  afforded,  so  that 

last — I went  to  the  governor  and  requested  him  to  in  the  face  of  all  this,  my  lord,  and  knowing  from  the 

take  a statement  from  me  to  the  following  effect  to  form  set  forth  that  I had  this  privilege,  I come  to  this 

the  Commissioners.  conclusion. 
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5364.  {Dr.  Lyons.')  Were  you  tendeied  pens,  ink, 
and  paper,  for  the  poi-poae  of  enabling  you  to  make  a 
written  statement,  by  the  governor  ? — The  governor, 
yes.  I may  answer  that  they  would  have  been 
gr.mted,  because  when  the  governor  told  me  that  I 
could  have  these  facilities  afforded  me— pens,  ink, 
paper,  et  catera,  and  having  concluded  to  make  no 
statement,  I said  it  was  unnecessaiy — these  things 
were  unnecessary. 

5365.  Do  you  now  wish  to  get  pens,  ink,  paper,  and 
an  envelope,  in  order  that  you  may  make  a statement 
now  or  at  any  fiiture  time  to  this  Commission  ? — As  to 
what  I might  do  on  a future  day  I cannot  say. 

5366.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  wish  for  time  to  con- 
sider ? — Well,  my  lord,  I would  fii-st  wish  to  ask  you 
a question  or  two,  if  you  please. 

5367.  What  do  you  wish  to  ask  ? — You  say  that 
this  Commission  is  appointed  by  the  government,  but 
altogether  independent  of  the  government? 

5368.  Yes  ? — That  I don’t  properly  understand. 

5369.  I do  not  know  that  I can  explain  it  more 
clem-ly,  Lowevei- 1 will  try.  I said  that  we  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  government,  by  which  I mean  that 
none  of  us  are  members  of  the  government,  that  none 
of  us  hold  any  office  under  the  government,  that  none 
of  us  are  responsible  to  the  government  for  any  opinion 
that  we  may  choose  to  express. 

5370.  {Dr.  Gi-eenftoio.)  Wo  arc  quit©  independent. 
We  have  come  here  to  loam  the  ti’uth,  and  whatever  be 
the  truth  of  the  case  wo  shall  report  it. — That  may  he 
true,  8U‘,  but  yet  there  is  an  impression  remaining  o»i 
my  mind,  now  throe  ycai-s’  standing  ; I really  cannot 
get  rid  of  this  impression.  I do  not  wish,  for  .a  mo- 
ment wish  to  reflect  on  you,  my  lord,  or  any  of  the 
gentlemen,  that  you  would  not  act  altogether  impar- 
tially in  the  matter.  I would  be  very  sony  to  tliink, 
or  that  you  should  think  I would  think  any  such 
thing.  But  I was  confined  in  Kilmainham  prison 
when  Messrs.  Knox  and  Pollock  made  their  report  on 
the  Fenian  prisoners — political  prisoners. 

5371.  {Dr.  Lyo7is.)  In  Kihnainham  prison? — In 
Bjlmainham  prison.  I was  there  awaiting  trial,  or 
rather  I was  under  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus ; and 
from  information  that  I have  received  from  the 
report,  and  what  I have  learned  from  prisoners  and 
my  friends  since,  I have  certainly  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, very  reluctantly  I admit,  that  the  English 
Government  will  not  appoint  anything  like  a Com- 
mission— an  impai-tiol  Commission — to  inquire  into 
the  prisoners  whom,  as  I know  veiy  well,  the 
Government  has  systematically  persecuted. 

The  prison 


5372.  {(yiairman^  That  is  yom'  view,  you  know. 

All  I Crtfi  say  is,  that  if  you  choose  to  chan'^e  your 
mind  Letweeu  this  and  the  19th,  you  can  then  make 
a statement  ? — Yes.  You  uuderstaml,  my  lord.  I 
mean  uo  disrespect.  ' 

5373.  We  quite  understand  that. 

5374.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Ha<l  you  opportunities  for 
going  to  your  religious  duties  since  the  meeting  of 
tJiis  Commission  was  announced  to  yon  ? — No,  sir. 

537o.  In  what  respect  ? — On  Thursday  we  were 
confined— at  least  I have  been — speaking  for  myself 
— I was  confined  to  my  cell,  and  uotaliowe<l  out  only 
to  exercise,  not  allowed  to  go  to  morning  service  as 
usual ; but  on  .Sunday  I was  allowed  to  go  to  mass. 

5376.  TJien  ilid  yon  go  to  umss  on  Sunday,  a.s  a 
matte'  of  fact  ? — Of  course. 

5377.  Do  you  under.stan.l  that  you  cau  coinmuni- 
cate  with  any  fHeud  or  friends  with  a view  to  their 
advising  you  or  assisting  you  in  the  prepai'atiou  of 
any  statement  that  you  may  deshe  to  make  .at  .a 
future  meeting  of  iliis  Commission  here?  Do  you 
understand  the  facilities  that  .are  stated  in  a printed 
document  that  was  placed  in  your  hands  by  our  direc- 
tions?— I heliove  Lord  Devon  has  told  me  all  that 
now.  Dr.  Lyons. 

5378.  Yes  ? — Weli,  in  answer  to  that,  Dr.  Lyons,  I 
would  say  tiiat  it  sets  forth  on  the  face  of  it  that  such 
ai'e  the  mets,  but  that  I cannot  believe  those  facts, 
from  the  com-se  adopted  by  the  govenioi',  or  at  least 
by  the  prison  officials,  to  prevent  me  nud  other 
prisoners  from  communicating  with  our  fi'iends. 

o379.  Wliat  I ask  you  is,  do  you  uuderstan.l  from 
that  ilocument  that  you  h.avc  now  the  power  of  coiu- 
mmiicatiiig  with  any  frieuil  or  friends  outside,  ^vith 
the  view  of  getting  assistance  towanls  the  preparation 
of  any  statement  that  you  may  wish  to  inake,  in 
widting  or  orally,  or  in  both  forms,  to  this  Com- 
mission?— It  is  so  set  forth  on  the  face  of  this  notice, 
but  whether  it  be  ti'ue  in  fact  I cannot  say. 

6380.  {Oiairmati.)  We  cannot  ai'gue  with  you  on 
that.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  that  it  appeai-s  on  the 
paper  you  lave. 

5381.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  I want  to  know  distinctly  if 
you  uudci'staud  that  you  ai'e  now  at  liberty  to  com- 
municate with  any  fi'iend  or  fi'iends  outside,  with  the 
view  oftheii'  assisting  you  in  prepaiing  any  statement, 
wi'itten  or  oval,  for  this  Commission  V — I understood 
it  then  from  the  governor  verbally,  and  I am  told  it 
by  this  i hut  nevertheless  the  officials  may  suppress 
any  conimnnicatiou  of  mine,  as  they  have  doue  here- 
tofore, 
r withdrew. 


John  D.  Burns, 

5382.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  What  ai'e  your  medical 
qualifications  ? — ^M.D.  Member  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians of  London. 

5383.  {Dr.  Lyo7is.)  M.D.of what univereity, please? 
— St.  Andi'ews. 

6384,  St.  Andrews? — Yes. 

5385.  {Chairman.)  You  ai'e  the  medical  officer  of 
this  prison,  are  you  not? — 1 am,  my  lord. 

5386.  How  long  have  you  been  here? — ^From  its 
commencement. 

5387.  When  was  that? — 1858,  1 think. 

3388.  Did  you  say  1858  ?— Yes,  1858. 

5389.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Are  you  a surgeon  as  well  as  a 
phyaicianr — I am. 

' 6890.  Of  what  college  ? — I am  a surgeon  of  the 
navy. 

5391.  Of  what  college  of  surgeons  ? — The  Edin- 
burgh College  of  Surgeons. 

6392.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  the  only  medical  officer 
of  this  prison? — ^There  are  two  medic^  officers. 

5393.  You  have  an  assistant  ? — I have  an  assistant, 

5394.  Were  you  connected  with  any  convict  prison 
•before  you  came  here? — I -was,  my  lord:  I was  con- 
nected with  Portsmouth,  Portland,  Woolwich. 


M.D.,  examined. 

5395.  You  must  have  been  a long  time  in  tlie  ser- 
vice ? — 21  yeai's. 

5396.  You  say  that  you  have  been  since  ’58  at 
Chatham? — I think  it  is  ’58. 

5397.  I put  it  down  '58.  Then  you  ai-e  12  years 
here? — Yes.  I think  it  is  eigiit  years, at  Woohvich. 

3398.  Wliat  accommodation  have  you  for  prisoners 
in  hospital? — We  have  nt  this  moment  only  thi-ee 
wards. 

5399.  How  many  are  those  capable  of  holding? — 
45. 

5400.  I believe  alterations  are  in  progi'ess  for  the 
purpose  of  enlarging  the  infirmary? — They  are. 

5401.  And  what  do  yon  expect  will  be  the  aecora- 
modation  ■when  they  are  completed?— About  80. 

5402.  The  total  number  of  inmates  of  the  prison 
beii^  how  many? — 1,700. 

5403.  Will  that  be  as  large  a percentage  as  you 
would  think  necessary? — I would  expect  more. 

5404.  You  would  wish  for  more  accommodation  ? — 
I would  wish  for  more  accommodation. 

3405.  What  number  of  cubic  feet  will  be  allowed 
to  each  patient  when  that  accommodation  is  completed  ? 
— ^In  association  I should  expect  about  600. 

5406.  Do  YOU  tliink  600  woulcf  he  enough  ? — I think 

“ X 4 


H.  Shaur. 
a Jul/  1870. 


J.  D.  Bui-as, 
M.D. 
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600  wmiM  bo  onmiyli  in  nsfiocintion;  but  I should  like 
1 200  if  I <‘o\ild  get  it  in  division,  in  separate  classes. 
’"S407.  There  are,  T thiuk,  some  sepai-ate  cells  cou- 
necledwith  the  infimiavy?— All  the  upper  building 
that  is  going  on  now  is  to  be  divided  into  separate 
cells.  . , . ,,  , 

5408.  Have  you  any  prisoners  in  tlie  sciiarutc  celts . 

— I have  two.  _ , . , , , . . „ 

5409  How  do  you  ilcculc  who  is  to  be  pliicccl  lu  a 
separate  cell,  and  who  i.-*  to  be  placed  in  association  ' 
—I  never  put  them  in  a separate  cell  uules.s  I find 
tlicy  have  committed  themselves  in  one  way  or  other, 
or  tliat  I wish  to  keep  them  under  more  perfect  medi- 
cal observation. 

■ 5410  Have  you  had  under  youi-  charge  from  time 

fo  time'nny  of  the  treasoii-felouy  prisoners?— I have, 

Which  of  them?— I have  had  Halpiii,  O’Con- 
nell, Hossa,  McClure;  I do  not  think  there  wm-e  any 
others,  but  possibly  I might  have  had  some  of  those 
nien  on  some  trifling  things  that  oecuved. 

5412.  But  you  have  not  had  any  others  under 
vour  special  care? — I thiuk  not,  my  lord.  _ 

^ 5413.  Have  they  while  under  your  care  received 
from  you  the  same  attention  which  any  other  patient 
in  the  infirmary  would  get  ?— They  have,  my  lord. 

5414  Wliatis  the  average  proportion,  Dr.  Mums,  ol 
persons  in  the  infirmwy  this  prison  ?— They  vary 
very  mucli  of  late,  on  account  of  the  P*’'' 

sonevs  greatly  increasing  5 but  before  that,  45. 

5415.  Forty-five  on  the  whole  number  ?— 45  on  the 

whole  number,  my  lord.  .v  ■>  ■T/^A  0 t* 

5416.  The  whole  number  is  more  than  1,700  — it 

is  not  1,700,  my  lord.  I do  not  think  it  has  ever 
been  tliat.  „ t , 

5417.  We  were  told  1,700  ?— 1,700 ; I believe  it  is 

*^*6418  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Wlint  is  the  sb-ength  of  the 
prison  on  whicli  you  calculate  a daily  average  of  45 
sick  ?— Well,  about  1,000  or  1,200.  I should  calculate 
that,  for  it  has  been  so.  . , , t , , , 

54 19.  Those  figures  are  rather  wide  ?— I had  better 

give  5’ou  tlie  overage  every  year.  , , , » 

5420.  If  you  please?— Yes.  I find,  ray  lord,  that 
the  average  is  38  per  thousand. 

5421.  The  average  sick?— The  daily  number  of 

sick  every  year  is  88  per  thousand. 

6422.  {Chairman.)  Aud  the  rate  of  mortality? — 
The  average  rate  of  mortality  per  thousand  every 
year  is  18.  . . 

6423  I see  the  statement  in  yoiu-  meuical  report 
dated  12lh  of  January  1870,  that  there  have  been 
31,849  casualties  during  the  year  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

5424.  Do  you  thiuk  the  statement  accurately 
printed  ?— It  is  so.  That  is  counting  eveiy  day’s 
casualties.  But  casualties  arc  not  sick  eases.  They 
ai-o  eases  of  diarrlima  or  cough,  or  something  out  of 
hospital  whicli  the  medical  officer  is  called  to  ti-oat. 
They  arc  called  here  casnalties.  Tlie  number  every 
clay  is  added  up  to  form  that  sum. 

5425.  ITien  by  “casualties”  you  mean  cases  of 
illness  of  some  sort  or  other  ? — Some  casual  illness. 

5426.  {Dr.  L7jons.)  Does  it  involve  this : that  the 
same  individual  may  be  reported  one  day  after  another? 

He  may  be  reported  one  day  after  another,  and  he 

is  counted  each  different  time. 

5427.  Then  the  31,849  would  not  imply  so  many 
different  individuals  ?— Not  different  persons.  The 
same  man  each  day  w'ould  bo  counted. 

5428.  Does  it  imply  31,849  different  prescriptions  ? 
—Yes. 

5429.  But  they  may  be  for  the  same  individuals  ? — 
Tes  ; for  instance,  to-day  there  are  more  returned 
On  Sunday  it  was  only  45,  but  there  1ms  been  as  many 
as  120. 

5430.  {Dr.  Greenliow.)  31,849  casualtieB  a year 
win  represent  80  or  90  a day  ? — ^About  that 

5431.  Who  sees  them? — The  assistant  surgeon 
sees  them. 

6432.  How  long  does  it  occupy  him  to  prescribe 


for  them  ?— About  an  hour,  or  three  quarters  of  .in 
hour,  perhaps. 

5433.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  He  sees  84  patients  in  an  hour  ? 
Oh,  VOS  ; he  would  do  it  in  that  time  from  habit. 

5434.  Ill  how  long? — ^lliout  three  quarters  of  an 
hour. 

5435.  Eigh^  or  uiuety  patieuts  in  three  quai-lei-s 
of  an  hour  ?— Yes. 

5436.  Aro  you  quite  clear  ahont  that? — Ferfectly 
sure ; I have  done  it  myself.  “ Dian-hcea,  dian-hma, 
opening  medicine,  opening  medicine,”  and  he  pa.%5es 
on.  It  is  done  in  half  a minute.  Tiie  compounder  is 
by  to  give  the  medicine. 

5437.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is 
done  then  and  there?— Tlien  and  there. 

5438.  So  that  a minute  and  a half  would  do  to  pre- 
scribe and  give  the  medicine  ? — Half  a ininule  would 
do  if.  If  I think  a man  iil,  lie  is  put  by  and  sent  to 
tbe  infirmary. 

5439.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  It  is  the  assistant  surgeon  who 
does  that,  is  it  not  ?— Sometimes  I do  it ; but  it  is  the 
assistaut  surgeon’s  duty. 

5440.  Do  you  give  advice  and  mlminister  medicines 
and  applismees  to  80  or  90  persons  in  three  quarters  of 

an  hour? There  are  no  appliances.  If  I find  a man  is 

really  suffering  from  anything  serious,  lie  is  taken 
and  sent  to  the  infirmary.  Many  of  those  men  have 
nothing  at  all  to  complain  of,  aud  no  medteinc  is 
given  to  them.  It  ia  an  idle  excuse  to  come  down  to 
talk  to  one  another  in  this  prison.  There  are  many 
of  those  things  to  be  guarded  against. 

5441.  {Chairman.)  You  have  to  enter  the  class  of 
diet  that  is  given  in  the  infinnavy  to  the  patients  ? — ^lu 
the  infinnavy  I have,  my  lord. 

5442.  Are  you  consulted  as  to  the  dietary  in  the 
general  prison  ?— No,  my  lord  j I am  not  consulted 
in  regard  to  that. 

5443.  Into  how  many  classes  is  the  dietary  of  the 
prison  divided? — Into  three. 

5444.  ViTll  you  describe  whatthey  are  ? — I am  not 
prepared. 

5445.  What  ore  they  called  ?— First,  second,  aud 
third  clitss. 

5446.  Diet  number  one,  two,  and  three? — I would 
rather  show  you  the  printed  regulations.  I have  no- 
Uiiug  to  do  with  it  in  any  way. 

5447.  Are  you  cognizant  01  the  fact,  if  it  be  a fact, 
that  the  dietary  of  the  treason-felony  prisoners  is 
different  from  that  of  other  convicts  in  this  prison  ?— 
I am  aware  that  it  is  greater  than  any  of  the  otlier 
prisoners. 

5448.  In  what  respect  ? — In  the  first  place  a pri- 
soner has  a pint  of  cocoa  in  the  morning  and  eleven 
ounces  of  bread,  and  a treason-felony  prisoner  has  a 
pint  of  tea  and  eleven  ounces  of  bread. 

5449.  Then  the  only  difference  in  that  instance  is 
that  between  tea  aud  cocoa  ? — Tea  and  cocoa. 

5460.  Was  that  alteration  of  the  breakfast  insti- 
tuted at  your  veqn^t  ? — ^At  my  recommendation. 

6451.  At  yonr  recommendation? — At  my  recom- 
mendation. 

5452.  May  I ask  upon  what  gi-ound  that  recom- 
mendation was  given  ?— They  refused  so  much,  and 
they  assured  me  that  it  did  not  agree  with  them;  that 
they  had  uot  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  cocoa ; and  1 
<rave  it  with  this  view,  that  1 thought  cocoa  more 
digestible  to  a man  at  heavy  work  than  to  a man  who 
did  110  work.  I thought  it  advisable  to  give  tea,  as  it 
is  not  prohibited  by  the  rules  of  the  prison.  It  is 
almost  option^  whether  tliey  have  tea  or  cocoa. 

5453.  They  had  not  at  the  time  done  heavy  work  ? 
— They  have  never  done  heavy  work. 

5454.  Aud  you  thought  tea  would  be  moi’o  suitable 
to  them  ? — Yes. 

6455.  Passing  from  that  to  the  dinner ; is  there  any 
difference  between  the  dinner  of  the  treason-felony 
convicte  and  that  of  the  other  prisoners  ?— There  is. 

5456.  What  is  it  ?— On  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  toe 
dinner  of  the  prisoners  is  a pint  of  soup  with  boailii, 
a pound  of  potatoes,  five  ounces  of  bread,  and  two 
ounces  of  cheese. 
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5457.  That  is  the  ordinary  prisonei's  ? — The  ordi- 
nary prisoners. 

5458.  Now  what  is  the  dinner  of  the  treason-felony 
prisoners  ? — The  treason-felony  prisoners  have  five 
ounces  of  roast  mutton. 

5459.  On  Tuesdays  and  Fridays? — On  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays. 

5460.  {Dr.  Ch-eenhow.)  That  is,  they  get  five  ounces 
after  cooking  ? — After  cooking. 

5461.  Without  bone  ? — Without  bone. 

5462.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  What  amount  is  put  down  to 
produce  that  quantity  ? — Seven,  I think. 

5463.  Ai’e  you  quite  sure  that  you  are  accumtc,  for 

those  figures  do  not  quite  agree  with  what  we  saw  a 
week  ? — It  may  be  a quarter  of  an  ounce  out,  or 

something  of  that  kind;  but  it  must  weigh  t^t, 
whatever  it  is  before. 

5464.  Ai’e  you  sure  that  five  ounces  is  what  it  is 
expected  to  weigh  ? — ^Five  ounces  it  is  expected  to 
weigh,  because  every  man’s  provisions  are  weighed 
when  given  to  him. 

5465.  Are  you  aware  of  what  the  amount  is  that  is 
pot  down  to  produce  that  quantity? — ^No,  I do  not 
know  that  exactly. 

5466.  {Dr.  Greenhotc.)  What  besides  the  ivast 
mutton  do  they  get  for  dinner  ? — The  others  are  the 
same  ? five  ounces  of  bread  undone  pound  of  potatoes, 
and  two  ounces  of  cheese. 

5467.  That  is  the  dinner  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  ? 
—Yes. 

5468.  {Chairmmi.)  What  is  the  dinner  on  the 
otlier  days  ? — On  Thursday,  my  lord,  there  is  a 
difference.  Tlie  prisoners  in  ordinary  get  a pound  of 
suet  pudding,  a pound  of  potatoes,  and  five  ounces  of 
broad ; while  the  treason-felony  prisoners  get  batter 
pudding,  a pound  of  potatoes,  and  five  ounces  of 
bread.  In  fact  they  have  batter  pudding  in  lieu  of 
suet  pudding. 

5469.  On  what  day  of  the  week  is  that  ? — On 
Thursday,  my  loi'd. 

5470.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  How  much  bread  ? — ^Five 
ounces  of  bread. 

6471.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  From  wliat  do  you  take  those 
data  that  yon  m'o  now  furnishing  to  the  Commission? 
—From  my  own  paper  in  the  hospital,  and  the 
memorandum.  I have  applied  for  those  alterations. 
I took  it  from  the  letters  I asked  it  in. 

5472.  {Chairman.)  Was  it  at  your  recommeudatiou 
that  this  substitution  of  five  ounces  of  meat  for  soup 
took  place  ? — ^It  was,  my  lord. 

5473.  On  what  ground  did  you  recommend  tluat  ? — 
I recommended  it  on  this  ground,  that  the  soup  they 
had  would  possibly  not  be  so  digestible,  and  it  is 
allowed  in  getting  these  other  supplies ; and  they  had 
some  bread  extra,  but  that  made  very  little  difference. 
The  thing  was  to  do  away  with  the  soup  which  I 
thought  less  digestible  with  those  prisoners  who  took 
no  exercise.  That  was  the  chief  ground. 

5474.  Is  there  any  difference  as  regards  tlie  supper  ? 
— There  is  none.  Them  supper  is — tea,  a pint,  instead 
of  a pint  of  gruel  j and  I was  going  to  say  just  now,  the 
meat  when  it  is  roast,  they  allow  two  ounces  more 
bread  to  compensate  for  tbe  vegetables  that  are  in  the 
soup ; so  that  at  supper,  instead  of  gruel— a man  who 
is  working  on  the  land  gets  a pint  of  gruel  and  eight 
ounces  of  bread — these  prisoners  get  a pint  of  tea  aud 
ten  ounces  of  bread. 

5475.  And  that  additional  bread  you  consider  a 
compensation  for-  the  vegetables  they  would  otherwise 
have  at  dinner*  ? — It  is. 

5476.  When  was  this  alteration  made  ? — ^At  dif- 
ferent dates,  my  lord. 

5477.  But  in  all  cases  on  yonr  recommendation, 
based  upon  the  fact  of  your  finding  that  they  were 
not  put  to  hard  work  os  the  other  prisoners  were  ? — 
Precisely,  my  lord. 

5478.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  Are  you  aware  that  the 
ti’ea^n-felony  prisoners  have  been  treated  exception- 
ally in  any  oftier  respect,  besides  their  diet  ? — Oh  yes. 

_ 5479.  In  what  matter  ? — They  have  had  less  exer- 
cise than  the  other  prisoners. 
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5480.  Less  exercise  ?— Less  exercise. 

5481.  Will  you  specify  iu  what  respect  that  is  the 
case  ?— They  have  been  employed  at  stone  breaking, 
and  chopping  wood.  TBey  have  had  very  little  exer- 
cise ; so  much  so,  that  I was  obliged  to  ask  for  walk- 
ing exercise. 

5482.  Was  that  on  the  ground  of  health  ? On  the 

ground  of  health. 

5483.  Hid  you  find  that  their  health  failed  for  not 
having  exercise  ?— I thought  that  it  did,  and  it  was 
partly  to  employ  their  minds.  I thought  they  were 
complaining  of  things  that  had  no  existence,  from  not 
having  anything  to  do.  A man  having  nothing  to  do 
begins  to  think  about  his  ailments. 

5484.  Are  you  aware  that  the  treason-felony 
prisoners  ai-e  placed  in  different  cells  from  the  other 
prisoners  ? — I am. 

5485.  Are  the  cells  in  which  they  are  placed  larger 

or  smaller  than  those  of  the  other  piisoners  ? They 

are  the  lai'gest  in  the  prison. 

5486.  Are  they  as  well  ventilated,  in  your  opinion, 
M the  other  cells  ? — They  ai-e  quite  as  well  ventilated ; 
in  fact  a great  deal  of  trouble  has  been  taken  with  tho 
ventilation  to  improve  it. 

5487.  Do  they  bathe  in  the  same  batbs  as  the  other 
prisoners  ? — ^As  the  other  prisoners  in  the  penal  class; 

• and  there  are  very  few  besides  themselves  there. 

5488.  That  is,  there  is  a bath  belon^ug  to  that 
division  ? — There  is  a bath  to  that  division. 

5489.  And  the  penal-class  prisoners  bathe  in  it  ? — 
The  penal-class  prisoners  bathe  in  it. 

5490.  Are  their  cells  the  same  as  the  others 
Yes. 

5491.  Is  then-  bed  the  same  ns  that  of  the  other 
prisonei's  ? — No,  it  is  improved. 

5492.  How  is  it  improved  ? — They  have  two  beds. 

5493.  By  “two  beds  ” do  you  mean  two  mattrasses  ? 
— They  have  two  mattrasses. 

5494.  And  what  else  ? — I think  they  have  had  a 
blanket  more.  I am  not  sure.  In  -winter  it  was 
given  to  them  ; I do  not  think  it  was  token  away. 

5496.  Was  the  extra  food  that  you  mentioned  taken 
away? — I do  not  think  it  was.  It  was  not.  ' 

5496.  Do  you  examine  the  prisoners  pei'iodically  ? 
—I  do. 

5497.  How  often  do  you  examine  them  : — Once  a 
week. 

5498.  Evay  prisoner  is  seen  by  yon  once  a week  ? 
—Yes. 

5499.  Wliere  is  that  examination  made  ?— With 
the  ordiuavy  prisoners  I make  it  on  Sunday  morning 
at  20  minutes  to  10,  on  the  parade  ground  With  the 
Fenian'prisoners  I make  it  at  noon. 

5500.  Where  ? — In  their  cells. 

5501.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  examination  ? I 

call  on  them  and  ask  them  how  they  are  getting  on, 
and  if  they  have  not  anything  to  say  the  door  is  shut. 
The  wai'der  announces  “ the  doctor.” 

5502.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  rather  that  you  ask 
them  whether  they  have  anything  to  say  ?— Yes. 

5503.  There  is  no  examination  unless  they  ask  for 
it?— No. 

5504.  No  inspection  ? — No  inspection  whatever, 
because  I ask  them  if  they  wish  to  see  the  doctor. 
They  are  asked  that  every  morning  as  well. 

ooOo.  Do  you. examine  the  prisoners  when  they 
fii'st  come  here  ? — I do. 

5506.  Medically  ? — I do. 

5607.  In  what  manner? — They  are  taken  to  tho 
examination  room,  separately,  and  stripped. 

5508.  How  do  you  examine  them  ? — I examine  the 
chest,  and  die  skin  to  see  if  they  have  varicose  veins, 
or  swelled  testide,  or  rupture,  or  ei-uptions  on  tho 
body. 

5509.  When  you  examine  the  chest  aud  find  it 
perfeefly  healthy  as  regards  the  lungs  and  heart,  do 
you  make  a note  of  the  result  ? — I do. 

5510.  Supposing  a prisoner  to  be  quite  well,  what  is 
the  course  you  adopt  ?— He  is  asked  if  he  has  ever 
been  troubled  -with  any  disease,  ot  if  his  family  had 
any  hereditaiy  disease. . 

Y 
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5511.  My  question  rather  refers  to  this:  do  you 
tata  a note  of  the  state  of  the  man’s  lungs  and  heart  ? 

— No,  not  for  each  person. 

5512.  If  you  found  anything  the  matter  with  the 
lungs  would  you  take  a note  of  it  ?— I certaiuiy 
would. 

5613.  Tlieu  in  fact  there  is  no  i-ecord  kept  of  the 
result  of  the  examination  which  you  make  when  a 
prisoner  comes  under  your  care,  unless  he  is  actually 
ill.  If  he  is  in  good  'health  you  only  reconl  “ good 
health”? — Yes. 

5514.  Are  the  prisoners  weighed  ? — They  are,  all  ot 
them. 

5515.  How  often  is  the  weighing  repeated  ? — It  I 
find  them  losing  flesh  at  all,  I send  them  in  to  he 
weighed. 

5516.  If  you  found  a prisoner  losing  weight  what 
coarse  would  you  adopt  ?— I should  examine  him.  If 
I found  that  it  was  from  general  debility,  from  bad 
health,  I would  lake  him  into  hospital  immediately. 

.5517.  When  prisoner  arc  Ul,  how  do  they  make 
their  illness  known  to  you  ? — Ho  puts  his  broom  out, 
or  makes  a noise  at  the  door  if  it  is  at  night,  and  the 
officer  goes  to  him. 

5518.  And  flniUug  him  ill  wli.at  does  he  do  ? - 
Finrlinn"  him  ill,  he  eommuniaites  it  to  the  waixler, 
who  passeson  llie  infomatiou. 

5519.  To  whom  does  he  pass  the  iufonuntion  ?— To 
the  intirmary,  and  the  infirmary  -wardei'  then  ^’isits 
him,  and  if  he  fiuds  that  he  is  ill  the  assistant  surgeon 
is  sentfov  immediately. 

5520.  Then  it  rests  with  the  infirmary  warder  to 
decide  whether  the  man  is  ill  or  not  ? — If  thei-c  is  the 
slightest  doubt  on  the  warder’s  mind,  his  course  is 
to  send  for  the  assistant  surgeon,  and  he  does  so  pro- 
b«ibly  when  there  is  no  occasion,  ns  I hai'c  found 
myself. 

.5.521.  Is  it  pofisiblo  that  a man  may  be  ill  at  Imlf- 
past  7 or  8 o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  be  told  that  Im 
would  see  the  doctor  the  following  day  ?— I .shoidd 
think  not. 

5522.  That  would  be  contrniy  to  rule  P— It  would 
be  contraiy  to  mle.  If  lie  wished  to  sec  him  he  could 
see  him  at  ouce.  The  doctor  is  sent  for  immediately ; 
because  he  is  punished  if  he  sent  for  him  unnece,s- 
saiily. 

5523.  That  is  a standing  rale  ?— That  is  a standing 
rule.  If  a man  says  he  wishes  to  see  the  doctor  them 
is  no  one  to  prevent  him  ; but  he  is  liable  to  this, 
that  if  he  went  unnecessarily,  he  is  reported  to  the 
governor.  I certainly  would  report  him,  for  I would 
have  no  peace  in  this  world  if  I allowed  that. 

5524.  Do  you  visit  the  punishment  cells  daily  ? — 
Yes. 

5525.  Every  man  who  is  undergoing  puuisliment 
is  seen  by  you  or  by  the  assistant  .surgeon  ? — Ho  is. 

5526.  I suppose  that  rule  does  not  apply  to  the 
treason-felony  convicts  at  present? — No,  because  their 
names  are  not  down.  They  pnt  their  names  down  if 
they  want  to  .see  the  doctor. 

5527.  They  ore  in  penal  cells,  but  they  are  not 
undergoing  penal  punishment  ? — ^They  are  not. 

5528.  If  you  found  a man  complaining  of  his  labour 
being  too.  hard,  have  yon  the  power  of  altering  it  ? — I 
have  ; I put  him  to  light  labour. 

5529.  Have  you  the  power  of  ordering  extras  for 
persons  who  are  not  iu  the  hospital  ? — ^No. 

6530.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  recommending  change 
of  diet  to  those  who  aie  not  in  hospital  ? — No. 

5531.  You  have  done  so  for  the  treason-felony 

prisonei-s? have  ; but  then  I got  authority  from 

the  dhector. 

6532.  Theirs  is  then  quite  an  exceptional  case  ? — 
Quite  an  exceptional  cose. 

5533.  Yon  have  never  done  so  for  any  other 
prisonei‘8? — ^I  have  not.  I have  never  had  the 
occasion. 

5534.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  You  have  mentioned  in  that 
report  that  there  were  over  81,000  casualties  in  the 
year  ? — Ihave. 

5535.  And  you  explain  those. cosualtiesj  as  cases  in. 


which  pei'sous  receive  casual  medical  ti’eatment  from 
you  ? — Ex.actly.  I do. 

5536.  You  have  stated  also  1 think,  that  many  of 
those  who  applied  to  you  for  casual  assistance,  do  not 
receive  any  prescription  from  you  ? — There  are  many. 

5537.  Do  those  ca.=es  euter  with  the  list  of 
casualties  ? — They  do. 

5538.  Then  your  list  of  casualties  includes  the 
cases  of  those  who  make  application  to  you  but  who 
receive  no  treatment  ? — On  medical  gi-oiiuds.  This 
is  a very  rai-e  oeeniTeuce,  but  they  do  come  down. 
They  complain  ; they  have  complained,  and  I have  to 
ascertain. 

5539.  Could  you  state  at  all  to  the  Commissiou  the 
proportiou  of  those  who  caU  upon  you  for  casual 
niedicnl  assistance,  and  who  re.aily  do  not  require  to 
receive  any? — I shoidd  think,  rougidy,  perhaps  two 
a day  or  three  a day.  But  those  men  give  more 
trouble  than  the  men  who  are  ill.  They  are  the  meu 
who  take  moat  time.  I perhaps  have  to  send  them  to 
the  infirraaiy. 

5540.  I want  to  get  what  you  considei-  the  general 
average  was  ? — Sometimes  there  may  bo  no  case  of 
that  kind  for  a week  ; at  other  times  there  may  be  a 
dozen  down. 

5541.  The  cells  iu  which  the  political  prisoners  are 
confined  go  by  the  name  of  penal  cells  ? — They  do. 

•5542.  Do  uot“peual  cells ’’mean  cells  in  which 
penal  discipline  is  usually  carried  on  ? — It  is  so. 

5543.  Now  are  the  political  prisoners,  who  arc  . 
confined  in  peual  cells,  subject  to  what  is  called 
“ penal  ilUcipliiie  ? ” — No,  they  are  not,  because  those 
who  are  in  the  peual  cells  have  to  pick  a certain 
qnautity  of  oakum  in  a certain  time,  and  their  whole 
time  is  occupied  in  those  cells ; they  are  allowed  no 
exercise  till  their  penal  discipline  is  out. 

5644.  Then  do  I understand  you  to  say,  that 
though  they  are  in  cells  which  go  by  the  name  ol‘ 
penal  class  cells,  they  are  not  actually  subjecteil  to 
peual  discipline  in  those  cells  ? — The  treason-felony 
prisoners  are  not. 

5545.  Are  those  cells  more  or  less  comfortable  than 
the  ordinaiy  cells  in  which  they  woidd  be  confined  if 
they  were  iu  their  iisiml  place  in  thn  prison  ? — They 
are  nearly  twice  the  size. 

5.546.  Is  there  any  inconvenience  of  any  kind 
attendant  upon  their  being  iu  tlioso  cells  ? — No  ; I 
think  they  are  more  comfortable.  They  are  considered 
far  more  comfortable  than  any  otlier  cells  iu  the 
whole  establishment. 

5547.  If  a prisoner  were  shown  over  the  prison, 
and  hod  to  select  a cell  for  himself,  would  he  select 
one  of  those  so-called  penal  cells  ? — I would  myself 
certJiiuly  select  one  of  tlio.8o  penal  cells  if  I had  to 
live  iu  them. 

5548.  You  have  been  at  Portsmouth,  at  Portland, 
at  Woolwich,  and  at  Millbank  ? — Yes. 

5549.  Comparing  the  climate  of  Chatham  with  that, 
of  those  other  prisons  at  which  you  have  served,  how 
would  you  estimate  it  ? — I should  say  that  the  climate 
here  to  a prisoner  is  the  most  exposed  place  that  I evei' 
met  with  in  my  life.  It  is  far  woi’se  than  any  of  them. 
At  Portsmouth  there  is  the  fresh  sea  breeze,  and  they 
arc  probably  more  exposed  than  they  are  at  Portland. 
Portland  I should  think  was  the  second  j they  are 
sheltered : and  at  Millbank  I think  they  are  subject 
to  ague.  We  used  to  have  a good  deal  of  that  at. 
WooTwieh,  which  we  have  lost  entirely  here.  That  is 
tlie  most  risk  I should  think. 

5550.  Can  you  state  if  the  proportion  of  able-bodied 
men  who  fall  sick  on  frill  lahoui’  is  lighter  here  or  at 
Portsmouth,  or  at  Portland? — Well,  1 should  think  it 
is  lighter  here.  Certainly  at  present  it  is  lighter 
here.  At  Millbank  they  have  disease,  they  have 
ague,  which  made  them  more  frequent  there. 

5551.  Is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  public 
works  which  arc  carried'  on  here,  which  you  would 
say  is  specially  injurious  to  health  ? — No,  I tliiuk 
not. 

6662.  At  uny:time  .of  the  year- 2^At  any  time  of 
the  year*.  ...  -k  • • ^ 
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5553.  Have  they  to  work  ia  winter  in  the  wet  ? — 
They  have,  and  exposed  to  the  easterly  wind,  without 
shelter’  almost. 

5554.  Do  you  consider  that  to  be  peculiarly  trying 
to  the  health  ? — Two  or  three  days  this  last  winter  it 
was  perfectly  impossible  for  any  one  to  face  it  with 
impnnity. 

5555.  During  those  d-ays  were  they  obliged  to 
work  ? — They  were,  and  they  suffered  trernenclously. 

5556.  {Chairman.)  That  is  the  ordinary  prisoner? 
— The  ordinary  prisoners,  ray  lord. 

5557.  {Sir.  De  Vere.)  Have  you  any  instances  of 
fi’ost-bite  ? — A great  many.  I think  I ha\e  two  men 
now  in  the  prison  who  lost  all  their  fingers  of  one 
hand. 

5558.  Was  there  any  increase  of  illness  amongst 
the  laboor  convict  population  in  consequence  of  tho 
extreme  severity  of  the  weather  ? — Yes,  there  was. 

5559.  Were  the  political  pi'isoners  at  any  time 
since  they  have  been  here  employed  at  .miy  of  this 
outiloor  work  that  you  have  now  been  describing  ? — 
I tliink  Ros.sa  was  when  he  first  came,  but  I fancy  be 
was  the  only  one,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

5560.  Do  you  know  how  long  ho  was  so  employed  ? 
— I do  not.  Perhaps  a month  or  two  montlis. 

5561.  Have  you  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing how  far  employment  on  the  public  works,  enforced, 
outdoor  labour  of  this  kind,  affects  more  injuriously 
men  of  the  more  educated  class  and  sedeutary  habits, 
than  men  of  the  ordinary  laboui’ing  class  ? — Well, 

I do  not  think  that  there  is  very  much  difference  in 
that  respect,  except  that  the  labouring  class  can  com- 
pete bettei’  with  them  in  work,  and  being  mol’s  used 
to  it,  do  it  probably  more  diligently:  but  those  who 
have  to  coinraence  at  it  suffer  from  weakness — from 
debility  more,  from  the  uuusnal  Labour. 

5562.  Do  they  do  less  work  ? — They  must  do  less 
w’ork. 

5563.  Do  they  suffer  more  in  health  ? — I think  on 
the  average  they  do.  We  are  obliged  to  take  them 
off  sometimes  ; they  cannot  get  cm  with  it. 

5564.  I need  not  ask  you  whether  your  recommen- 
dation is  always  adopted  when  you  ^vise  to  have  a 
man  taken  from  one  work  and  put  to  another  ? — I have 
no  power  to  put  a man  from  one  work  to  another  j but 
there  is  a party  called  the  " light-labour  party,’’  and  I 
take  out  the  men  fi’om  the  general  labour,  and  put 
them  into  this. 

5565.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  more  severe  out- 
door labour,  even  though  it  does  not  produce  actu.al 
illness,  yet  may  lower  the  general  condition  and  impairs 
the  strength  of  the  labourer  ? — I do  not  think  it  would 
low’er  the  strength  of  the  labourer  if  he  had  sufficient 
food  to  cany  it  on. 

5566.  Taking  tho  present  dietary  of  the  prison,  do 
you  think  that,  taking  on  the  one  hand  the  dietary, 
and  on  the  other  the  work,  the  condition  of  die 

prisoner  is  lowered  in  a medical  point  of  view? I 

think  that  if  he  had  more  diet  the  work  would  he 
more  satisfactory.  I think  it  would  stay  and  avert 
man}-  of  those  falling  into  consumption — phthisis — 
and  the  development  of  scrofula  and  those  diseases,  if 
they  had  a little  more  food. 

5567.  1 may  put  the  question  in  a more  compact 
form.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  convict  labour  here, 
taken  in  combination  with  the  diet,  has  a tendency  to 
shorten  life  ? — I do  not,  except  under  such  circum- 
stances as  I have  mentioned. 

5568.  What  are  those  circum-stanees  ? — Whei-e  a 
man  has  not  sufficient  food  to  support  him  under  the 
great  laboui'. 

5569.  Taking  into  account  on  the  one  hand  the 
labour  that  he  does,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  food 
that  he  receives,  do  you  think  the  system  of  diet  and 
di^ipline  In' tlds  prison  tends  to  shorten  life? — I 
think  in  certain  cases  of  hereditary  disease  that  it  does, 
such  as  Bci-ofula  or  phthisis. 

55(0.  Would  it  be  within  your  province  to  report 
those  cases  to  the  higher  authorities,  and  to  have  the 
piisoner’s  work  changed?— I should  take  such  a 


prisoner  immediately  from  his  work,  aud  put  him  in 
the  infii-mary. 

5571.  Would  you  do  so  if  there  was  no  actual  de- 

velopment of  diseoso  ?— I should  not  find  it  out. 
1 erliaps  I might,  from  the  appearniice  of  emaciation 
or  debility  about  him.  I have  some  now  from  debility 
alone,  without  organic  disease,  in  the  infirmary  at 
this  moment.  ^ 

5572.  Do  you  consider  it  a part  of  your  duty  to 
exercise  a general  supervisiou  over  the  medical  con- 
dition and  health  of  tlie  convicts,  even  in  eases  where 
they  do  not  come  within  your  peculiar  medical 
treatmeut? — Oh,  yes. 

5573.  Do  you  exercise  it  ? — I do  exercise  it.  I >to 
and  ask  of  themselves. 

_ 5574.  If  you  found  a man  complaining  of  no  actmil 
disease,  but  becoming  emaciated  gradually,  aiul  be- 
coming gradually  lowered  in  Lis  coustitulioual  state, 
would  you  take  measm-es  to  improve  Ms  dietary  Avhcii 
at  work  ? — 1 would  take  him  immediately  from  work 
altogether  for  the  purpose  of  improving  his  dietary. 

5575.  {Chairman.)  Do  I understand  you  correctly, 
Dr.  Burns,  to  say  that  you  h.ave  the  power  to  remove 
a man  from  bai-d  labom’  to  light  laboiu’,  at  youi-  own 
discretion  ? — I have. 

5576.  But  you  have  not  the  power  to  take  a man 
from  work  altogether  ? — 1 have  not  power  to  remove 
a man  irom  one  work  to  anotlier. 

5577.  Of  the  same  class  of  laboui'  ? — The  same 
class  of  labour. 

.5578.  I observed  that  the  light  labour  class  lo-day 
consisted  of  only  eight  or  teu  men  ?— In  one  division, 
my  lord.  I tliiuk  you  would  find  that  there  were 
otliei-s  in  other  compartments. 

5579.  Do  those  that  are  put  on  light  labour  receive 
the  same  dietary  as  before  ? — No,  they  have  light 
labour  diet. 

5580.  {Mr.  De  Vc7’e.)  Wheu  a man  is  ordered 
exercise,  is  it  usual  that  be  should  do  laborious  work  at 
the  same  time  ? — Do  you  meim  at  full  employment, 
or  under  punisliment  ? 

5581.  No.  Is  it  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  prison 
that  a man  at  exorcise  should  also  be  employed  at 
labour  such  as  drawing  a roller  ? — That  is  supposed  to 
be  full  Labour.  If  it  is  supposed  to  be  pai-t  of  his  duty 
to  do  it,  it  is  no  time  for  him  to  take  exeieise. 

5582.  (-Dr.  Lyons.)  On  the  whole,  Dr.  Bums,  do 
yon  think  the  works  of  the  locality  healthy  ? — I do. 

5583.  You  do? — I do. 

5584.  Still  you  have  put  iu  evidence  that  yon  thiuk 
the  place  is  exposed  to  great  vicissitudes  of  weather 
at  certain  seasons  ? — ^At  certain  seasons,  yes  j at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

5585.  Is  there  anything  iu  the  works  going  on  here 
calculated  to  preduce  or  to  develope  any  form  of 
disease? — ^Noj  there  is  ague  in  the  vioinity,but  there 
is  nothing  In  the  works,  or  the  place  where  the  men 
are  employed,  to  induce  it. 

5586.  Is  there  any  ague  within  tlie  district  iu 
which  the  prisoners  work? — No,  not  within  tho 
disti’ict  where  they  are  entployed,  but  close  to  it. 

5587.  Has  there  been  nt  any  time?  — Yes;  we 
have  two  or  three  cases  a year. 

5588.  Have  you  had  ague  within  the  last  year  ? — 

I thiuk  so.  {Refers  to  a document.)  "Wq  have  had 
eight  cases, 

5589.  Eight  cases  of  ague  within  the  last  year  ? — 
Eight  cases  of  ague. 

5590.  Could  you  say  whether  there  are  any  diseases 
developed  which  are  due  to  emanations  arising  fi-om 
the  prison  excavations  which  we  saw  in  process  of 
being  carried  out  to-d.ay  ? — There  are  none  whatever. 

5591.  None  whatever? — ^None  whatever. 

5692.  No  form  of  miasmatic  disease  that  you  would 

consider  attributable  to  the  excavations  ? None 

whatever ; they  are  continually  kept  dry.  Engines 
are  stationed  at  different  points  to  take  all  the  water 
away. 

5593.  But  when  you  have  opened  a large  quanti]^ 
of  new  surface,  and  einanationB  axe  ansing  therefrom, 
is  it  in  your  experience  that  any  form  of  disease  is 
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consequent  ou  it  ?— No ; tlie  fact  is  that  it  is  not  the 
case. 

5594.  You  stated  in  reply  to  Mr.  De  Vere,  that 
there  was  an  unusual  proportion  of  prisoners  invalided 
in  the  course  of  last  wuiter,  in  consequence  of  the 
severity  of  the  weather  ? — Not  invalided. 

5595.  Well,  that  sickness  was  produced?— On 
account  of  the  weather  there  was  a great  increase  of 
ulcer  and  frost-bite. 

5596.  I was  going  to  ask  you  what  class  ot  diseoises 
was  produced? — Ulcer  and  frost-bite. 

ZZ97.  Were  there  any  thoracic  diseases  present  ? — 
Yes,  there  wei-o  some  developments  of  phthisis — tuher- 
culni'  disease. 

5598.  Were  any  of  those  cases  fatal,  nvising  in  con- 
sequence of  exposure  to  severe  weather  ? — I could  not 
trace  them  distinctly  to  exposure,  because  they  were 
all,  most  of  them,  hereditary  diseases. 

5599.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  this  place,  or  iu  the  works  carried  out  here, 
or  the  exposure  involved  when  prisoner's  are  at  work, 
calculated  to  promote  tire  development  of  phthisis  ?— 
No,  I think  not.  I think  under  certain  circumstances 
it  is  a healthy  place.  There  was  one  death  only  from 
distinct  jihthisis  dirring  the  year'. 

5600.  Only  one  death  ?— Only  one  <leath. 

5601.  Have  you  any  super-vision  over  the  separate 
cell?  in  which  the  prisoners  are  confined  ? — I have. 

5602.  You  have  ? — I have. 

5603.  Ai-e  you  consulted  with  regard  to  any  changes 
in  respect  to  ventilation  or  light  irr  those  cells  ?— I 
have  not  been. 

5604.  We  ascertained  to-day  that  certain  changes 
wore  made  in  the  cells  occupied  by  the  treason-felony 
prisoner's,  with  respect  to  light  and  ventilation.  Were 
you  consulted  in  reference  to  that  ? — I was  not. 

5605.  I obsevr-ed  also  that  the  windows  iu  rnany 
instances  were  rather  dirty,  so  ns  to  obscure  the  light. 
Whose  business  is  it  to  look  after  that  ?— There  ai-e 
cleaners  belonging  to  the  prison. 

5606.  But  whose  duty  is  it  to  report  it?— The 
warder  in  charge  of  the  cells. 

5607.  If  you  observed  it,  would  you  think  it  your 
duty  to  report  it  ? — I only  go  there  to  make  an  official 
visit  to  the  prisoners,  but  I should  not  consider  that  my 
duty. 

5608.  Have  you,  as  ft  matter  of  fact,  observed 
that  the  cells  of  the  treason-felony  prisoua-s  require 
ventilation  ? — There  is  a good  deal  of  trouble  taken 
by  them.  They  have  been  much  improved. 

5609.  They  have  been  much  improved? — They 
have  been  much  improved.  They  have  been  fitted 
with  separate  shafts  cai-ried  up  the  building. 

5610.  You  think  their  condition  now  is  better  than 
it  was  ? — The  ventilation  is  better  than  it  was. 

5611.  But  you.  think  there  is  still  room  for  improve- 
ment ? — I should  think  there  is. 

5612.  When  was  the  change  made  in  them? — I 
cannot  say,  but  I should  think  about  a year  ago. 

6613.  can  giro  us  the  information?  — The 
clerk  of  the  works. 

6614.  You  think  some  improvement  might  yet  be 
effected  in  the  ventilation  ? — I think  so. 

6615.  You  do  not  think  the  ventilation  sufficient? 
It  is  sufficient,  hut  it  might  be  improved. 

5616.  I believe  you  have  had  charge  of  some  of  the 
treason-felony  prisoners  in  the  infirmary  ? — Two. 

6617.  Not  more  than  two  ?— Not  more  than  two ; 
not  in  the  iufirmai-y. 

5618.  Ton  have  had  two  of  them  in  the  infii-mary  ? 
— ^Two  in  the  infirmary. 

5619.  I presume  the  others  have  been  more  or  less 
finder  your  care  ? — ^At  several  times  the  others  have 
been  under  my  cai-e. 

5620.  Have  not  Halpin,  Rossa,  O’Connell,  and 
McClure  been  under  medical  treatment  ? — Yes,  but 
McClure  and  Halpin  have  been  the  only  two  I took 
into  the  infirmary. 

5621.  Have  you  case  sheets  of  the  treatment  of 
those  four  ? — I have.  They  have  been  suppUed  to 
JW, 


5622.  When  you  stated  that  31,849  casualties 
occuiTed  in  last  year-  as  set  forth  in  yom  report,  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  j'our  term  “casualties” 
quite  covers  all  applications  for  medical  aid  of  any 
kind,  besides  accidents  ? — Trifling  accidents  and  things 
of  that  kind. 

5623.  Am  I right  in  assuming  that  one  prisoner 
may  have  more  than  ouco  applied  for  relief,  and  been 
recorded  more  than  once  amongst  that  number  of 
cnsuftltics  as  you  term  them  ? — Oh,  yes ; he  may 
apply  every  day,  but  each  day  is  recorded  sepav.ately. 
These  ai-e  enumerated  more  for  the  purimse  of  record- 
ing the  number  of  calls  that  one  has  to  get  through. 

5624.  You  have  stated  that  the  assistant  surgeon 
see.s  80  or  90  in  tlu-ee-quaiters  of  an  hour  ? — He  has 
done  so. 

5625.  Is  tliat  usual  ? — No ; we  had  only  64  ou 
Sunday. 

5626.  On  Sunday  ? — Yes- 

5627.  Why  do  you  specify  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  ? — Because  he  must  do  it  iu  that  time. 

5628.  Is  that  the  time  set  apai-t  for  the  pmposc  ?— 
It  is  a limited  time.  He  commences  at  a quai-ter-pn.«t 
12,  and  has  to  be  finished  at  1 o’clock. 

5629.  Then  within  that  time  ho.  hn.s  to  see  all  who 
come  to  him  ? — Their  names  are  put  down  in  the 
moi-iiing.  They  are  drawn  up  in  a line  on  a different 
landing.  As  one  is  coming  down  to  you  another  is 
coming  on,  and  they  pass  by  like  solcliei-s  in  a row,  so 
that  yon  have  no  hesitation.  It  is  quite  ea.«y  to 
do  it. 

5630.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  maximum  that  is 
so  examined  within  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ?— 
120. 

5631.  A hundred  and  twenty  ? — ^Yes,  120. 

5632.  Do  you  know  that  that  has  been  the  maximum 
number  ? — I do  not  know  that  th.at  is  the  maximum 
number. 

5633.  I will  ask  you  to  state,  either  now  or  at  some 
future  time,  what  has  been  the  maximum  number  ? — 

I will  ascertain  that,  sir. 

5634.  You  will  kindly  make  a note  of  it,  and  state 
at  BOTiie  future  time  what  ha<l  been  the  maximum 
number  of  prisoners  that  has  been  examined  within 
that  period  of  thi-ee-quaiters  of  an  hour.  (PFtiuess 
tnaies  a vieaurrandum.) 

5635.  Also,  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  state  what 
has  been  the  average  number  of  persons  examined  for 
the  Inst  year,  say  on  any  four  days  within  the  four 
qrmi'tcrs  of  die  year?  Take  an  average  for  tlie 
quarters  ; on  any  day  within  each  of  the  quarters  of 
the  last  year  ? ( Witness  takes  a note  of  it.') 

5636.  Have  the  treason- felony  prisoners  to  apply  for 
medical  advice  within  that  period  of  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  ? — No,  they  have  not. 

5637.  They  have  not  ? — They  have  not.  That  is  a 
separate  part  of  the  prison  altogether. 

5638.  They  do  not  come  within  that  period  of  time 
at  all? — No;  they  ai-e  seen  in  the  morning  at  10 
o’clock. 

5639.  They  are  seen  separately? — Separately,  at 
10  o’clock,  and  so  are  the  separate  cells  at  10  o’ddck. 

5640.  Do  you  exercise  any  supervision  over  the 
food  supplied  to  die  pi'isoners  ? — I do. 

5641.  In  what  way  ? — 1 see  it  neoi-ly  about  eve.iy 
other  day. 

5642.  About  every  other  day  ? — Every  other  morn- 
ing, sometimes  three  or  four  mornings  running. 

5643.  Have  you  at  any  time  had  to  make  com- 
plaints of  the  quality  or  character  of  the  meat  ? — I 
liave. 

5644.  Ill  what  respect? — In  resi>ect  to  its  not  being 
sufficiently  tender,  it  looks  coarse  and  not  of  good 
quality,  not  sufficient  fat  in  it,  sometimes  too  much  fat 
in  the  mutton. 

5645.  Have  you  observed  at  any  time  anything 
else  ? — It  has  been  decayed,  and  sent  back  again  by  a 
jiu'y  before  I see  it,  because  the  stewm-d  sends  it  back. 

6646.  But  have  you  yourself  condemned  it  ? — I may 
have  sent  it  back  afterwards,  after  being  badly  cooked, 
from  tha  infirmary,  I never  noticed  it  until  oooked» 
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and  had  it  seat  hack  from  the  smell,  after  being 
cooked,  to  be  exchanged. 

5647.  Then  70U  have  on  certma  occasions  observed 
tainted  meat  in  the  food  supjplied  to  the  prisoners, 
which  had  passed  other  prison  ofiBciala  without  being 
detected  ? — I have,  sometimes  mutton.  You  cannot 
detect  it,  it  may  escape  observatioD,  but  such  an 
oceuiTence  is  m’e,  hut  I have  done  it  lately. 

5648.  You  have  done  it,  and  done  it  lately  ? — ^Yes. 

5649.  I observed  to-day  that  a portion  of  the 
mutton  exhibited  to  ns  was  tainted  ? — You  did. 

5650.  Have  you  any  supervision  over  that  meat? — 
Oh  yes,  certainly  j but  that  is  hardly  a fair  criterion 
to  go  by,  because  it  had  not  been  received.  That 
mutton  had  just  been  brought  in  from  the  contractor  s 
it  is  laid  before  the  deputy  govenior  who  h.as  to  examine 
it,  and  the  steward. 

5651.  No  better  opportunity  could  bo  afforded  for 

testing  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  supervision 
exprciscfl  ? — Exactly.  That  meat  had  not  been 

received. 

5652.  Do  you  know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  what 
happened  with  regard  to  those  two  pieces  of  meat  that 
I pointed  out  ? — I do  not.  Tiiey  certainly  will  not 
he  kept. 

5653.  Wlio  can  testify  to  us  what  was  done  with 
them  ? — I will  ascertain  and  let  you  know. 

.5654.  Butwhoisresponsiblefor  it? — The  stcwai'd. 

5655.  Wliat  is  bis  name  ? — Mr.  Bruce. 

5656.  When  I went  into  the  bath  room,  stated  to  be 
that  used  by  the  ti-eason-felony  prisoners,  I observed  a 
bml  smell.  Have  you  observed  it  on  any  othei’  occa- 
sion ? — I have  not. 

5657.  Were  you  there  ? — I was,  and  I noticed  it 
too.  It  was  very  bail  indeed. 

5658.  Have  you  noticed  it  on  other  occasions  ? — 
Yes,  when  it  was  just  erected  ; hut  I have  not  since. 

5659.  When  was  that  ? — I should  think  it  i.s  twelve 
months  ago.  It  was  occasioned  by  leaving  the  plug 
out,  a piece  of  neglect. 

5660.  I should  not  think  that  a .sufficient  explana- 
tion ? — The  drainage  is  not  good  : there  is  not  much 
fall. 

5661.  Have  you  previously  observed  it,  or  have  you 
anything  to  report  in  reference  to  the  state  of  tlie 
drainage  here  ? — It  is  very  poor. 

5662.  Very  poor  ? — Very  poor. 

5663.  The  drainage  is  defective  ? — Well,  you  can 
hardly  say  it  is  defective,  yet  the  fall  is  not  sufficient. 

5664.  Ilave  yon  noticed  a bad  smell  as  the  result  of 
had  drainage  ? — 1 have,  sh'.  It  is  caused  by  not 
having  sufficient  fall.  The  tide  forces  hack  the 
drainage  here,  and  makes  its  appeai'ance. 

5665.  The  tide  makes  its  appeai'ance  ? — The  tide 
makes  its  appearance. 

5666.  Does  tlie  tide  come  into  the  prison  ? — Tlie 
tide  comes  into  the  kitchen. 

5667.  The  tide  has  been  known  to  come  into  tlie 
kitchen  ? — Outside  the  kitchen. 

5668.  Have  you  made  nnyreport  of  the  state  of  the 
sewers  ? — I have,  and  ft-equently. 

5669.  To  -whom  have  you  reported  it? — To  the 
directors  always,  hut  I have  had  the  chaiimah  of  the 
directors  down  with  roe  surveying  it. 

5670.  Then  yon  have  made  reports  from  time  to 
•time  respecting  it? — I have.  In  fact,  I ha^'e  a report 
on  it  every  month. 

5671.  Have  you  made  medical  repoits  to  the 
dh'ector,  or  the  Home  Office,  or  the  Office  of  Works  ? 
— I have,  frequently. 

5672.  In  what  respect  ? — On  their  making  inquiry 
with  regard  to  health.  Ithink  principally  withregard 
to  that. 

5673.  Have  you  copies  of  reports  that  you  have 
made  to  the  directors  or  to  the  Homo  Office  ? — have 
some. 

5674.  Win  you  be  prepared  to  produce  them  to  the 
Commission  ? — I •will,  if  you  could  give  me  the  dates 
that  I have  to  copy. 

5675.  I 'wish  you  to  include  all  that  you  have  made. 
p-I  have  no  qlerk,  and  possibly  I might  not  have  all. 


Some  notes  mighthave  beenfomed  on  letters  that  came 
down,  but  as  a general  rale  I have  copied  them  myself. 

I have  marked  the  letters  to  be  ready  in  ease  any 
should  be  required ; but  if  you  point  out  any  particular 
one  I shall  furnish  it. 

5676.  Are  they  all  in  the  hook  which  you  have  there  ? 
— Yes,  all  that  I have  copied  ai'e  in  it. 

5677.  Can  you  now  give  the  Commission  the  dates 
of  any  reports  that  you  have  made  to  the  directors  of 
prisons  or  to  the  Home  Office,  about  the  treason-felony 
prisoners  ? — I can,  those  that  I have  copied. 

5678.  Have  you  not  some  recollection  of  the  date 
even  of  any  that  you  have  not  copied  ? — There  ai-e  a 
few  that  ai'c  not  copied ; a few  not  of  any  consequence 
that  I have  not  copied. 

5679.  Ctm  you  not  give  us  copies,  or  even  the  dates 
of  all  tho  reports  which  have  been  made  by  you  in 
reference  to  the  treason-felony  prisoners,  to  the  dii-ectora 
or  to  the  Home  Office  ? — The  first  one  is  April  the 
19th,  1866. 

5680.  This  is  only  a sample  of  one  ? — That  is  a 
sample  of  one. 

5681.  I am  not  going  to  ask  you  to  produce  it  now. 
— Oh,  here  is  the  firat,  the  11th  May;  about  Halpin. 
That  i.s  the  first  that  I have,  su’. 

5682.  {Mr.  De  Fere.)  In  what  year  was  that  report 
mode  ? — Oa  the  1 1th  May  1869 : on  the  state  of  his 
health  I see  it  is. 

5683.  {Dr.  Lyoiis^  As  a general  observation,  have 
you,  Dr.  Burns,  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  whether 
the  health  of  the  treason-felony  prisoners  has  improved 
or  degenerated  since  they  have  been  at  Chatham 
prison  ? — Spealdjig  generally  -with  regard  to  them — ■ 
I do  not  think  I Imve  alludcil  to  nil — 1 hove  nmde  that 
alteration  in  diet,  thinking  it  woiUd  make  up  for  any 
deficiency  of  exercise  that  they  had. 

6684.  Will  you  bo  so  good  ns  to  be  prepared  at  your 
next  examination  by  the  Commission  to  state  your 
opinion  ns  to  whether  the  couilition  of  healtli  of  those 
treason- felony  pri.soners  have  improved  or  deteriorated 
.since  they  came  to  this  pri.son  ?^I  will. 

5685.  Will  you  be  also  prepared  at  the  same  time  to 
lay  the  documents  before  us  that  I have  .asked  you  for  ? 
— AD  the  letters  I have  written,  I am  certain  I have 
copies  of ; but  there  may  be  notifications  on  the  comers 
of  some  of  those  that  I cannot  now  remember.  I 
think  it  possible,  however,  that  they  are  aD  here. 

5686.  You  will  be  good  enough,  Dr.  Bums,  to  look 
carefuDy  over  your  books  .and  memoranda,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  liand  ns  in  copies  of  all  those  which  you  have 
in  your  possession  ? — It  is  a large  thing  ; I have  no 
clerk. 

5687.  The  governor  must  give  you  such  as.sistanco 
as  may  be  necessary  in  making  copies  of  them. 

5688.  {Chairman.)  Speak  to  the  governor  and  see 
if  he  can  get  you  such  assistance  oa  you  may  require  ? 
— I wiU,  my  lord. 

5689.  {Dr.  Aj/o?as.)  Do  you  think  tliat  the  hoards 
upon  which  the  ti’eason-felony  prisoners  sleep  furnish 
os  comfortable  a bed  as  the  hammock  of  other  pri- 
soners ? — That  is  a raattei’  of  opinion  entirely.  Some 
men  would  prefer  to  sleep  in  a hammock  and  think 
it  more  comfortable.  I think  the  others  more  com- 
fortable, because  in  the  hammock  you  might  fall  out, 
and  many  do  fall  out,  and  the  strapping  gives  way.  I 
think  it  is  more  comfortable  on  the  fioor  where  they 

5690.  Was  it  by  your  order  that  tho  drink  of  oat- 
meal and  water  was  furnished  for  those  prisoners  ?— 
Not  for  them. 

5691.  It  was  not  furnished  for  them  do  you  say? 
— applied  for  it  for  the  whole  prison,  and  I suspect 
they  have  preferred  it.  They  have  never  asked  me 
for  it.  They  got  it  because  all  are  aDowed  it  when 
on  the  public  works.  I thought  it  better  than  cold 
water. 

5692.  It  was  at  your  i-econimendation  that  it  was 
suppUed  to  them  ?— It  was. 

5693.  And  you  found  it  useful  ? — cannot  say  that 
they  derived  benefit  I expected  from  it.  At  one 

r a 


J".  D.  Burns, 
M.D. 

5 July  1870. 
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JIINUTBS  OP  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  EEPORE  THE  COMAU33ION 


.1.  B.  B<t}-ns,  time  wlieu  iliarrhcea  was  prevalent  I mther  looked  to 
M,I>.  it  witli  tke  expectation  of  checking  it. 

“ — 5694.  Had  it  that  effect? — No,  it  had  not. 

5 Jny  1B7Q,  5695.  Did  the  diarrhoea  continue  as  usual  ? — It 

did. 

5696.  Did  it  promote  it  ? — No,  it  did  not  promote 
it,  nor  did  it  stop  it,  but  they  liked  it.  They  used  to 
drink  water  in  gi'eat  quantities  and  get  the  oatmeal 
liesides. 

6697.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  the  regu- 
lation by  which  the  treasou-felouy  prisonei’s  Lave 
been  put  at  stocking  work  ? — I bad  nothing  to  do 
with  that  whatever. 

5698.  Can  you  state  why  it  is  that  they  are  at  that 
work,  and  not  sharing  in  the  work  with  the  other 
prisoners? — I know  notiiing  whatever  about  their 
employment.  I have  not  been  consulted  al)out  theii- 
employment. 

5699.  Do  you  consider  them  fit  for  hard  labour’  ? — 
T do. 

5700.  You  do  consider  them  fit  to  perform  hard 
labour  ? — I do. 

5701.  Do  you  consider  them  all  fit  for  hai’d  labour? 
— I would  not  employ  O’Connell  at  hard  labour,  for 
he  has  palpitatiou  of  the  heart ; but  the  last  time  I 
examined  him  the  palpitatiou  was  away,  he  was  free 
from  it. 

5702.  Is  it  the  custom  to  keep  pidsoners  here  who 
are  not  fit  for  hard  labour  ? — No,  the  practice  is  to 
send  invalids  away,  but  there  is  no  opportunity  now 
for  sending  invalids  away. 

5703.  Why  is  there  no  opportunity  for  sending  them 
away? — ^Because  there  is  no  place  to  send  them,  I 
have  only  sent  one  man  away  in  twelve  months. 

5704.  Where  did  he  go  to  ? — To  Woking ; one  of 
the  treason-felony  prisoners  too,  Burke. 

5705.  What  tlifficulty  do  you  find  to  operate  against 
your  sending  prisonei’s  from  this  prison  elsewhere  ? — 
Merely  that  there  is  no  room  for  them  ; no  place  to 
receive  them. 

5706.  When  you  find  that  a prisoner  is  giving  way 
in  health,  do  you  recommend  his  being  sent  away  ? — 
I do  not  ; he  has  no  place  to  go  to.  I have  now  some 
on  hand  to  remove. 

5707.  How  many  ? — 18.  I have  applied  to  the 
director’s  to  remove  them  to  Woking,  and  I believe 
there  is  not  sufficient  accommodation  there  to  receive 
them. 

6708.  Brodrick.')  Is  there  not  some  difference 
between  the  dietary  in  use  here  and  that  in  other 
public  woi’ks  prisons? — They  have  more  at  this  prison 
than  at  the  other  public  works  prisons. 

6709.  Are  you  able  to  state  in  what  the  difference 
consists  ? — I think  it  is  in  two  ounces  of  bread 
additional. 

5710.  Tavo  ounces  of  bi'ead  additional  per  diem? — 
Two  ounces  of  bi'ead  adilitioiial  per  dloin,  and  the 
soup  on  the  Sunday. 

5711.  Have  they  soup  here  on  Sunday  instead  of 
cheese  ? — {No  ansxoer.) 

5712.  You  spoke  of  soup  on  Sunday  as  one  of  the 
differences  in  the  dietary  between  this  and  other  public 
works  prisons  ? — They  have  no  cheese  on  Sunday. 

6718.  In  what  respect  does  the  Sunday  dinner  here 
differ  from  the  Sunday  dinner  at  other  public  works 
prisons? — I think  that  in  the  other  dietoi’y,  they  have 
cheese  aud  bread — a very  small  proportion — but  in 
this  prison  they  have,  without  the  cheese,  a pint  of 
soup,  and  five  ounces  of  bread. 

5714.  How  long  have  those  differences  in  the 
dietary  been  in  force  ? — They  were  put  in  force  after 
the  Commission  that  was  held  here  to  inquire  on  a 
report  I made  that  the  dietary  was  insufficient. 

5715.  Do  you  remember  the  year  in  which  that 
was  ? — cannot  exactly  tell  you  the  date  of  it,  but  of 
course  I can  furnish  it  on  another  occasion. 

5716.  What  led  you  to  consider  the  dietary  insuffi- 
cient ? — I found  the  men  so  weak  aud  debilitated  and 
so  much  incapable  of  working  that  I reported  the 
circumstance  to  the  dmector. 


5717.  Was  the  mortality  increased  at  the  time? — 
was. 

5718.  Aud  did  you  attribute  the  increase  of  mortality 
to  iusuffieieucy  of  diet  ? — I diiU 

5719.  Was  that  after  the  diet  had  been  lowered 
tbi-ougliout  the  convict  pi’isons  ? — It  was. 

5720.  Was  it  in  the  year  1864  ? — I am  not  prepared 
to  answer  that  without  making  up  the  notes. 

5721.  Are  there  any  reasons  in  your  opinion  why 
the  diet  here  should  be  more  generous  than  at 
Portland  ? — My  opinion  is  this,  that  the  dietary  is  not 
sufficieut  here  in  the  winter,  but  it  is  ample  in  the 
summer.  I think  exposure  to  the  weather  in  winter 
requires  an  addition  to  the  diet. 

5722.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Do  you  refer  to  the  present 
diet  ? — I refer  to  the  present  diet. 

5723.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  In  yoiu’  opinion  is  there 
any  reason  why  a more  generous  <liet  should  be  afforded 
here  than  at  Portland  ? — Well,  I think  so.  I think 
that  here  they  are  in  fresh  water,  and  that  I imagine 
is  more  severe  to  the  people  employed  in  it.  Their 
feet  are  wet,  aud  they  are  stauffing  exposed  to  an 
easterly  wind  without  any  shelter  whatever.  In  Port- 
land they  are  employed  in  the  quarries,  where  the  high 
quaiTj  on  each  side  gives  a certain  quantity  of  shelter, 
aud  under  cover,  and  the  sea  ah’  is  more  bracing  there. 

5724.  Do  you  weigh  prisouei’s  Avheu  they  come  into 
the  pii«on  ? — Always. 

5725.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  the  weight  of 
tlie  treaaon-felouy  convicts  at  present  in  this  pi’isou  ? 
has  increased  or  diminished  ? — I can  by  rofomug  to 
their  medical  histories.  Halpin  has  increased  1 1 pounds. 

5726.  Would  you  state  one  by  one  any  iucre.ase  or 
deei’ease  in  weight  that  you  might  have  observed  ? — If 
they  are  not  in  the  papers  I have  put  in  they  are  in 
the  medical  histox’ies.  The  first  is  John  Devoy.  When 
he  came  in  his  weight  was  144  pounds,  on  the  12tli 
May,  that  is  the  12th  of  last  month;  I ha\’e  not  weighed 
him  at  this  period,  but  the  lust  time  he  was  weighed 
he  was  146  pounc^  aud  three  quartere.  Ou  the  12tli 
May  he  was  146  poauds  and  tlu-ee  (juartei’s. 

5727.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  When  was  Ids  weight  144 
pounds  ?— On  the  13th  March  1869. 

5728.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Take  the  next  ? — The  next 
is  McClure.  On  tlie  12th  March  1869  ho  was 
154  pounds  in  weight. 

5729.  Was  that  on  reception  ? — That  was  on  i*eccp- 
tion.  He  is  now  150  pounds  and  three-quarters. 

5730.  {ChaArman.)  When  was  he  last  weighed? — 
On  the  12th  May,  my  lord. 

6731.  The  12th  May  1870  ?— The  12th  May  1870. 

5732.  Who  is  the  next  ? — William  Halpin.  On  the 
19th  August  1868  he  was  161  pounds. 

5783.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Was  that  on  reception  ? — 
On  reception.  On  the  I2th  May  1870  ho  was  178 
pounds. 

5734.  Who  is  next? — Choi'les  O’Connell.  Ou  tlie 
13th  March  1869  he  was  129  pounds. 

5735.  That  was  on  reception  ? — That  was  on  recep- 
tion- He  is  now,  the  12th  May,  119  pounds. 

5736.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  119  pounds? — 119  pounds. 

5737.  Then  he  has  lost  weight  ? — He  has  lost 
weight.  O’Donovan  Eossa  on  the  24th  February 
1868  was  163  poimds  and  a half. 

6738.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Was  that  on  coming  here  ? 
— That  ’was  on  coming  here,  and  ou  the  12th  May 
1870  he  is  162  pounds  and  three  quarters. 

6739.  {Ckamnan.)  There  is  one  more  ?^Yes, 
Heniy  Shaw.  On  the  18th  May  1868  he  was  143 
ponn^  and  a half,  and  on  the  12th  day  May  1870 
142  pounds.  I may  mention  that  I ascribe  in  ffie  low 
in  weight  in  three  of  those  coses  to  their  refusing 
food  O’Connell  has  been  refusing  food  lately.  I do 
not  know  why  he  is  doing  it. 

6740.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  When  did  Eickard  Bmie 
leave  this  prison  j do  you  remember  the  time  ? — Oli 
yes  ; I can  tcU  you  that.  About  the  10th  December. 
On  the  10th  December  1869. 

6741.  In  your  opinion,  when  he  left  this  pi’isou, 
what  was  the  state  of  his  inind? — ^Well,  he  was  m a 
rather  lowish,  weak  state,  but  perfectly  sound  in  his 
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mind.  I took  a great  deni  of  trouble  to  ascertain 
the  point,  because  he  seemeil  to  feign  insanit7. 

5742.  With  regard  to  the  <lark  cell.>*,  when  a prisoner 
is  confined  in  n clai'k  cell,  how  often  do  you  visit  him  ? 
_E\-ei7  day. 

5743.  You  visit  him  eveiy  day  ? — I visit  him  every 
day. 

5744.  And  snppose  you  found  that  confinement  in 
!i  dark  ceil  was  operating  injuriously  to  health,  shoukl 
you  have  the  power  to  pul  a stop  to  it  ?— Certainly, 
I should  appeal  to  the  governor  to  remove  him  imme- 
tlintely. 

5745.  Have  you  done  so  ? — I have  done  so. 

5746.  Auil  has  that  request  been  complied  with  ? — 
Always;  it  ;dways  has  been  complied  with. 

5747.  (^Chairman.)  Is  it  your  opinion.  Dr.  Bums, 
that  there  is  sufficient  ventilation  in  the  eWk  cells  ? — 
There  is  not,  my  lord,  uot  quite  so  much  as  there 
ought  to  be. 

5748.  Speaking  medically,  you  would  recommend 
more  ventilation  in  the  dark  cells  ? — I would  re- 
coiumeml  more,  my  lord. 

5749.  In  point  of  fact,  Ls  it  the  practice  in  the 
prison  to  weigh  the  piisoners  periodically  ? — No,  not 
unless  I see  a man  losing  flesh,  or  I have  some  reason 
for  doing  so. 

5750.  Wliat  would  be  your  opinion  of  the  arrange- 
ment if  it  were  made  a practice  to  weigh  each  man 
once  in  two  months  ? — It  would  be  a terrible  business 
to  go  through  all  those  men,  my  lord. 

5751.  But  putting  aside  the  inconvenience,  should 
you  think  it  advisable  ? — I should  tliink  it  a very  good 
thing  as  an  experiment,  to  try  the  effect  of  the  food 
and  diet,  certainly. 

5752.  [Dr.  Greenhow.')  Do  you  keep  nuy  notes  of 
symptoms  in  the  case  sheets  ? — ^AU  those  that  ai’e  on 
treatment  in  the  infirmary,  I do. 

5753.  Are  there  daily  notes  kept  by  you  ? — Yes, 
doily  notes. 

5754.  Do  you  keep  notes  of  the  results  of  the 
cxiuninatioas  tliat  you  make  ?— I keep  notes  of  the 
results  of  the  examinations  that  I make. 

5755.  And  of  the  treatment  ? — Certainly;  exactly. 

5756.  That  is  the  system  as  I understand  in  the 
hospital  ? — Yes. 

5757.  And  those  particulars  ai-e  in  your  possession  ? 
— Those  are  in  my  possession. 

5758.  Do  you  consider  those  notes  to  be  youi’  own 
property  or  public  pvopeitj’  ? — Public  property. 

5759.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  those  notes  being 
seen  by  the  patients? — I never  allow  them  to  be  seen 
by  the  patients. 

5760.  On  what  grounds  do  you  not  wish  they 
should  see  them  ? — There  are  two  or  three.  In  the 
first  place  I do  not  think  it  does  a man  any  good  to 
know  the  extent  of  his  disease.  Another  is  ffiat  I 
may  have  some  notes  to  make  of  him  that  are  objec- 
tionable to  him,  and  he  might  take  advantage  of  an 
opportunity  to  destroy  that  paper — a fui’thev  objec- 
tion. 

5761.  I gather*  from  what  you  say  that  you  think  it 
very  objectionable  that  the  prisonere  should  be  allowed 
to  see  those  notes  ? — I do. 

6762.  I see  by  your  report,  not  yet  pubh'shed,  dated 
January  the  12th  of  the  present  year,  that  you  men- 
tion the  fact  of  several  patients  having  refused  their 


5763.  Does  that  apply  to  the  treason-felony  pri- 
soner’s ? — Not  to  them  alone. 

5764.  But  you  have  mentioned  some  of  them  who 
do  refiise  food? — They  do. 

5765.  You  have  mentioned  the  names  of  two  or 
thi*ee,  and  said  that  their  weight  had  fallen  off  in 
consequence  of  abstinence  ?~It  has. 

5766.  Do  you'  receive  a report  of  their  having  re- 

turned their  food  ? — I do  dally.  I had  one  this  morn- 
ing, and  have  every  day  for  a long  time,  which  is 
quite  usual.  - . 

5767.  Do  you  consider  it  to  he  a part  of  your  duty 
when  food  is  returned  to  inquh*e  why  it  is  veturaed  ? 
— I do. 


0/68.  If  you  think  the  cause  is  a sufficient  one  what 
do  you  do  ?— I try  to  eon-ect  it  as  much  as  possible. 
I consider  that  those  prisoners  have  safficieut ; for 
uistauce,  two  of  them  say  that  thev  do  not  want  it, 
and  I quite  agree  with  them.  The'  food  is  too  much 
for  Rossa ; too  much  for  Halpiu  ; nud  O’Connell  I 
question  about.  I think  be  would  be  the  better  of  it, 
but  he  is  not  inclined  to  take  it. 

5769.  If  a prisoner  returned  his  gruel  and  said  that 
it  did  not  agree  with  him,  or  that  it  caused  indigestion, 
what  would  you  do  ? — I should  possibly  put  him  under 
treatment  in  hospital  for  a rime  and  see  was  it  the  case 
or  not ; give  him  change  of  diet  for  a day  or  two,  and 
let  him  out  again. 

5770.  And  finding  that  it  did  uot  agree  with  him, 
could  you  order  him  tea  ? — is  objectionable,  for  this 
reason ; if  there  is  a certain  class  of  men  entitled  to 
choose  whetlier  they  will  have  tea  or  gruel,  I think  it 
is  objectionable  to  diango  the  diet.  My  own  opinion 
is  against  ten  at  all.  I think  ginel  is  far  fitter  for 
prisoners  thou  tea. 

5771.  Then  you  have  no  power  to  alter  the  diet  of 
aprisoner  at  full  labour  if  it  does  not  agree  with  him  ? 
— I could  not  do  it  without  reference  to  the  director. 

5772.  You  said  that  the  treason-felony  prisoners 
have  not  enough  exercise  ? — They  have  not. 

5773.  What  is  the  amount  of  exercise  that  those 
prisoners  ore  allowed  ? — At  first  they  had  the  usual 
exercise  allowed,  which  is  one  hour  everyday.  I then 
applied  for  two  hours  a day  and  it  was  granted  ; but 
I found  that  they  did  not  take  exercise  at  all,  but  sat 
down  about  the  yard  ; imd  that  indigestion  that  they 
complained  of  w/rs  possibly  owing  to  insufficient  exer- 
cise, and  I requested  that  they  would  have  more  out- 
door exercise  to  compensate  for  that,  and  that  is  the. 
reason  that  they  have  had  four  hours  for  exercise  of 
late. 

5774.  Then  they  now  have  four  hours  exercise  ? 
— They  now  have  four  hours,  when  one  hour  only  is 
allowed. 

5775.  Are  there  any  other  prisoners  here  who  are 
doing  die  same  kind  of  work  as  the  ti*easou-felouy 
prisoners  ? — ^I  fancy  so,  in  the  tailor’s  shop. 

5776.  What  amount  of  exercise  have  they  ? — One 
hour. 

5777.  Is  their*  appetite  good  ? — They  are  in  good 
appetite. 

5778.  Did  you  find  that  the  treason-felony  pri- 
soners suffered  in  health  from  the  want  of  sufficient 
exercise? — I could  not  say  that  I did,  except  their 
general  appearance  and  complaining  of  dyspepsia. 

5779.  You  had  their  time  for  exercise  cousidei'ably 
inei'eased  ? — I did  that  merely  from  the  consideration 
that  as  the  work  is  not  now  of  pai'ticular  value  to  the 
prison  authorities,  I thought  it  better  to  have  them 
in  the  open  air. 

5780.  Tlieu  they  m*e  now  enjoying  four  hours 
exercise,  while  the  other  prisoners  are  exactly  as  they 
were  before  in  r*espect  to  the  amount  of  exercise 
allowed  to  them  ? — They  are. 

5781.  You  said,  in  answer  to  a question  put  to  you 
some  time  ago,  that  “ phthisis — consumption— is  very 
prevalent  here,”  do  you  think  that  such  previilcnce  is 
caused  by  any  condition  incidental  to  prison  life  ? — I 
thiuk  not  to  prison  life. 

5782.  Do  you  think  then,  that  the  prisoners  have 
already  a tendency  to  it  before  they  come  here  ? — I 
think  so. 

5783.  Ton  think  that  that  is  the  case  ? — I think  so, 
hut  some  of  those  who  have  died  here  have  died  from 
exposure,  from  inflammation  of  the  longs  without 
phthisis. 

5784.  You  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  in 

the  ti'eatment  of  the  prisoners  in  this  prison  which 
produoes  disease  in  those  who  ore  not  already  pre- 
disposed to  it  ? — I do  not.  . - 

5785.  You  do  not  think  that  working  in. the  docks 

produces  phthisis  ? — I think  not.  . . 

5786.  1 mean  my  question  to  apply  to  cases  having 

ft  hereditary  tendency  to  tliat  dlaeaso:.?— rRujnt.,the 
dust,  possibly, you  mean.  , ' ' • .-ft-- 

T 4 


J.  D!^£urn6, 
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J.  D.  Burns,  5787.  As  a matter  of  fact  ? — No,  tliat  has  not  been 
M.D.  found  as  a matter  of  fact. 

. 5788.  You  have  also  stated  that  the  drainage  of  this 

5 Jo!y  18j0.  pj.|gQjj  jg  Yeiy  bad  ?— It  should  be  better. 

“ 5789.  Thatis,itisimperfectinconsequenceofwant 

of  fall?— Want  of  fall.  , , 

5790.  Have  you  found  that  any  disease  Juia  been 
produced  by  that  want  of  proper  drainage?— Not  par- 
ticularly; I should  say,  “No.”  I have  not  found 
diseases  produced  by  it  that  I shonlfl  expect,  because 
I should  expect  to  have  typhus  or  typhoid  symptoms. 
Now  it  is  a very  rare  disease  here. 

5791.  TyiJhoid  fever? — Typhoid  fever. 

5792.  Euivc  you  had  any  of  it? — Yes,  we  had  two 

or  three ; but  you  can  hardly  ascribe  that  to  the 
di-ainage,  because  it  would  be  considerable  if  it  was 
that.  , 

5793.  Does  diairhcea  prevail  amongst  the  prisonei’s 

here  ? ^It  always  prevails  amongst  the  prisoners  who 

mm  newly  mrived.  1 ascribe  that  to  the  water.  I 
made  complaints  of  the  water  here  and  it  was  eventually 
supplied  ftom  the  town. 

5794.  Have  you  bad  much  diairhcea  iu  the  prison 
since  the  water  supply  was  changed  ? — We  have,  but 
chiefly  iu  the  case  of  new  prisoners  ; the  water  of 
this  place  invariably  produces  diarrlioea. 

5795.  Even  the  water  of  the  town  ? — Even  the 
water  of  the  town.  Tliey  generally  have  a slight 
attaci  of  diarrhoea  on  arrival. 

5796.  Y’ou  have  not  thought  that  the  diarrhcca  was 
caused  by  the  defective  drainage  ? — No,  I do  not. 

5797.  Have  you  found  that  diarrheea  prevailed  most 
amongst  those  prisoners  who  work  out  of  doors  ?— No, 
I have  not.  It  is  ecpinlly  prevalent  amongst  all 
classes  here. 

5798.  Is  it  prevalent  also  amongst  the  omcera  and 
their  families  ? — ^It  is. 

5799.  As  much  as  it  is  amongst  the  prisoners  ? — 
Well,  I have  hardly  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of 


that,  because  the  officers  are  here  for  a long  time,  with 
their  friends  perhaps,  and  natives  sometimes. 

5800.  (C%«r;«aw.)  Did  I understand  you  to  say 
that  two  of  the  treason-felony  prisoners  stated  they 
had  more  food  than  they  wanted  ? — I did ; Kossa  has 
told  me  so  frequently. 

5801.  Eossa,  Halpin,  aud  I think  O’Connell  ? — Yes, 
Eossa  and  Halpiu  have  told  me  so,  my  lord. 

5802.  Have  they  told  you  so  ou  more  than  one 
occasion  ? — On  more  than  one  occasion,  my  lord.  He 
returns  veiy  regularly  a quantity.  It  is  11  ounces  one 
time,  12  the  other,  and  10  the  third. 

5803.  (il/n  Brodrick.)  Is  that  per  week  ? — No, 
daily. 

5804.  (.Da  Lyons.)  Can  you  supply  the  Commission 
with  a return  from  your  books  of  the  amount  of  food 
returned  by  those  prisonei’s? — I can  give  you  an 
account,  statii^  the  quantity  of  food  they  returned 
every  day. 

5805.  For  how  long  a period  have  they  been  i-elura- 
ing  food  ? — I can  put  that  down. 

5806.  You  can  put  that  in  the  return  ? — Yes. 

5807.  (3/v.  Dc  Vere.)  May  I ask  you.  Dr.  Burns, 
whether  that  return  of  foo<l  has  been  accompaniecl 
by  any  complaint  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  it  ? — I go 
there  and  examine  what  they  refuse.  When  I ask 
them  why  they  do  not  use  it,  they  soy,  “ Well,  it  is 
more  than  I "want,”  or  “ I do  notwant  it.”  O’Connell 
made  some  objections  lately.  The  last  time  I had 
occasion  to  do  this,  he  complained  of  the  potatoes 
being  bad.  The  potatoes  we  stopped  at  the  time  of 
the  year,  fearing  that  the  contractor  could  not  supply 
them,  in  consequence  of  which  they  have  not  been 
supplied  with  potatoes,  and  he  asked  for  them  to  be 
continued.  That  I did,  and  he  then  charged  me  with 
supplying  bad  potatoes.  Thenisaid,  “You  bad  better 
take  the  usual  dietary,”  and  I supplied  him  with  it, 
and  he  rejected  that  too. 


The  witness  withilrew. 
The  Commission  adjourned. 


Woking  Prison,  Wednesday,  6th  July  1870. 

PRESENT : 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  EAEL  OF  DEVON  in  the  Chaik. 
The  Hon.  George  C.  Brodrick.  I Dr.  Lyons.. 

S.  E.  De  Verb,  Esq.  | Dr.  Greenhow. 

W.  Spencer  Ollivant,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


C<tpi.  Harris. 
6 July  18?0. 


Captain  Harris  recalled. 


5808.  {Chairman.)  Captain  Harris,  have  any  letters 
been  forwarded  by  any  of  the  treason-felony  prisoners 
to  you  since  our  first  visit  here  ?— — A letter  and  telegram 
Lave  been  fon\'arded  since  the  first  visit  of  the  Com- 
mission, my  lord. 

6809.  A letter  ?— A letter,  my  lord. 

6810.  From  whom  was  that  letter? — From  Mul- 
cahy. 

5811.  To  whom  was  it  addressed? — It  was  ad- 
dressed to  his  sister  in  Dublin. 

5812.  Was  the  telegram' also  from  Mulcahy  ? — It 
was,  my  lord. 

5813.  Was  it  addressed  to  the  same  person  as  the 
letter  ? — It  was. 

5814.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  The  letter  and  telegram  from 
Mulcahy  were  both  addressed  to  his  sister  ? — The 
telegram  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Pigott. 

5815.  {Chairman.)  There  is  also  a letter  fi’om 
Dillon  ? — ^Yes,  my  lord. 

5816.  To  whom  is  that  letter  addressed? — ^It  was 
addressed  to  the  secretajy,  and  I liave  sent  it  to  him  to 
Parliament  Street. 

5817.  Have  any  letters  been  addressed  by  the 
prisoners,  or  by  any  of  them,  to  Mr.  Butt  ? — Not  by 


all  the  prisonei's.  Five  of  the  prisoners  addressed  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Butt. 

5818.  Which  five?  — Dennis  Mulcahy,  Thomas 
Bourke,  Edward  Power,  William  Eoantree,  and  Bryan 
Dillon. 

5819.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Was  that  a joint  letter  ? — 
They  ■went  ns  separate  letta-s.  They  were  separate 
letters,  but  copied  one  from  the  other,  and  identicn!  in 
substance. 

5820.  ( CAflimaw.)  When  did  those  letters  go  ? — 
Do  you  mean  the  letters  to  Mr.  Butt,  my  lord? 

5821.  Yes  ? — They  were  posted  on  the  27th  of  last 
month. 

5822.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Was  that  subsequent  to  the 
time  we  were  here? — Yes. 

5823.  {ChairmaTi.)  Have  more  than  one  letter  been 
addressed  hy  any  of  the  treason-felony  prisoners  hei*e 
to  Mr.  Butt  ? — No  j the  letters  though  separate  wei*e 
identical. 

5824.  Has  any  letter  been  written  by  any  of  those 
prisoners  to  any  other  friend? — No,  no  other. 

5825.  Have  any  answei’s  arrived  for  any  of  thow 
piisoaers  from  Mr.  Butt  ? — An  answer  andved  this 
morning,  my  loi'd. 
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£826.  To  whom  was  it  addressed  ? — Under  eovei- 
to  me,  and  addressed  separately  to  each  of  the  pri- 
soners whom  I have  named  already. 

5827.  Do  you  mean  that  you  received  a separate 
letter  addi-e-ssed  to  each  of  ^cm  ?— -Yes,  a sepai'ate 
letter  to  each. 

5828.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Received  this  day  ? — This 
day. 

5829.  {C?iairman.)  Under  cover  to  you  ? — Yes, my 
lord. 

58B0.  Have  you  handed  those  answers  to  the  pri- 
soners ? — I have  not. 

5831.  On  what  ground  have  you  not  done  so?— I 

consider  tliat  the  expi’essions  contained  in  the  letter 

expressions  of  opinion — might  hinder  the  present 
inquiry. 

5832.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  consider 
it  unadvisahle  in  the  dischai-ge  of  your  duty  as  deputy* 
governor  ol'  this  prison  to  hand  those  answere  to  the 
prisonei-s  ? — Yes,  to  hand  them  to  the  prisoners  with- 
out obtaining  superior  authority  for  doing  so. 

5833.  Are  the  prisoners  aware  that  any  answer  has 
been  received? — They  are  not. 

5834.  By  “ superior  authority,”  do  you  refer  to  the 
directors? — To  the  directors.  Audi  may  add,  that 
an  answer  which  J received  to  Mulcahy’s  ietter  from 
his  sister  I have  also  considered  it  unnecessaiy  to  give 
him. 

5885.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Unnecessaiy,  or  unfit,  which 
do  you  mean  ? — Unfit,  objectionable  s from  the  ex- 
pressions that  were  contained  in  it. 

5836.  When  did  that  letter  arrive  ? — ItaiTivedhere 
yesterday.  I may  say  that  it  refen'ed  to  corres- 
pondence—— 

5837.  I think  we  had  better  not  go  into  it  ? — Very 
well. 

5838.  (i>/r.  Dc  Vere.)  Is  it  your  ^vish  to  refer  that 
letter  also  to  superior  authoidty  ? — I have  done  so. 

5839.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  You  have  sent  it  ? — Yes,  it 
went  this  morning. 

5840.  {M7\  De  Vere.)  To  the  board  of  directors? 
— To  the  board  of  directors. 

6841.  And  the  letter  is  there  now  ? — The  letter  is 
there  now. 

5842.  Have  you  refereed  Mr.  Butt’s  letter  to  the 
board  of  directors  also  ?— I have  not  had  au  oppor- 
tunity. 

5843.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Is  it  your  intention  to  do  so  ? 
— It  is.  I intend  to  do  so  to-day. 

5844.  {Chair?nan.)  You  will  do  it  by  to-chvy’s  post  ? 
—By  to-day’s  post.  May  I add  a remark  with  regard 
to  a telegram  I received  an  hour  ago  for  the  prisoner 
Mulcahy  ? 

5845.  {Dr.  Lyois.)  At  11  o’clock  to-tlay  ? — At 
11  o’clock  to-day. 

6846.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  communicated  it  to 
him  ? — have  not,  my  lord. 

5847.  Have  you  refrained  fiom  doing  so  on  the  same 
ground  or  on  a similai’  ground  to  that  on  which  you 
have  not  communicated  the  letters  ? — On  precisely 
similar  grounds  I refeiTed  the  matter  by  telegraph  to 
the  authorities  in  Loudon. 

5848.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  You  have  ? — I have. 

5849.  {Chairman.)  You  have  got  no  reply; — No; 
I expect  one  by  1 o’dock. 

5850.  Fi’om  whom  was  that  telegram  ? — From  “ R. 
Pigott,  esquire,  of  the  ‘Irishman’  newspaper.” 

5851.  The  time  has  perhaps  anived  when  I should 
mention  to  you,  Captain  Harris,  that  we  are  not  pre- 
pared in  any  wayjto  seek  to  interfere  with  the  discretion 
which  you  have  exercised.  "We  do  not  think  it  within 
OUT  province,  either  to  examine  the  answers,  or  to  in- 
terfere in  any  way  with  the  manner  in  which  you  pro- 
pose to  discharge  your  duty,  if  it  be  youi-  duty,  os 
regards  these  matters.  At  the  same  time  we  may 
mention  to  you  that  it  is  our  intention  to  communi- 
cate dh’ect  to  the  authorities,  stating  to  them  that 
we  have  felt  it  beyond  our  province  to  interfere, 
either  here  or  at  Chatham,  with  the  discretion  of 
the  governor,  as  r^ards  the  handing  over  to  the 
prisoners  the  answers  received  for  them.  But  whOe 
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we  say  that,  we  should  express  our  own  view,  that 
It  is  liesirable,  so  far  as  the  consideration  of  the  pi’i- 
soa  <liscipline  i>ermits,  that  the  prisoner  should  have 
(us  we  have  already  recommended  that  they  should 
have)  every  facility  for  communk-ntiug  with  their 
friemls  with  reference  to  the  propstratiou  of  their  state- 
ments ; so,  on  the  other  baud,  it  would  «:em  to  be 
desirable  that  they  should  be  affoixleil  fedlity  for  re- 
ceiving from  theii’  friends  whatever  replies  may  bear 
on  the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry.  It  is  right  that 
you  should  know  that  we  will  communicate,  that  at  the 
same  time  that  we  tliriinctly  decline  to  interferein  any 
way  with  your  disevetiou? — Just  so,  my  lord. 

5852.  What  document,  Captain  Haris,  have  you 
supplied  the  prisoners,  upon  their  uiakiug  application 
to  you,  in  accordauce  with  the  letter  of  the  directors  ? 
— Denis  Mulcahy  has  been  supplied  with  his  sup- 
pressed letters  ; second,  with  copies  of  intetviews 
tvith  the  directors,  and  third,  with  the  governor ; 
fourth,  copies  of  reports  as  recorded  in  the  prison 
books. 

5853.  With  the  decision  ? — With  the  decision,  my 
lord.  He  has  received  in  addition  to  that  the  medical 
notes  from  various  prisons — Portland,  Dartmoor,  Mill- 
bank,  and  Woking,  aud  I may  add  that  these  were 
only  furnished  to  him  this  morning. 

5854.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Those  are  only  extracts  from 
the  medical  notes  ? — ^Extracts  from  the  medical  notes. 

5855.  {Chairman.)  Those  ai'e  all  that  were  supplied 
to  Mulcahy  ? — Yes,  my  lord.  Biyau  Dillon  has  re- 
ceived one  supprc.ssed  letter. 

.5856.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Did  ho  receive  the  original 
letter,  or  merely  a copy  of  it  ? — The  original  of  it  j 
the  medical  case  sheet  at  Woking. 

5857.  {Chairman.)  Extracts  from  it,  or  the  whole  ? 
— Extracts  from  it;  copies  of  applications  to  the 
directors,  and  to  the  governor  at  Woking. 

5858.  With  the-  results  ? — With  the  results.  Roan- 
tree — 

5859.  {Dr.  Lyons^  Then  Dillon  has  received  only 
three  things  ? — That  is  all  at  the  present  moment.  I 
think  he  has  applied  for  something  else  on  the  4th 
July,  but  he  has  not  been  furnished  with  it.  William 
Eoantrcc  is  the  next 

5860.  What  has  he  got  ? — He  asked  for  the  num- 
ber and  dates  of  letters  written  at  Woking  by  him  ; 
that  was  furnished  to  him.  Copies  of  reports  and 
punialnneuts  awarded  here  and  in  Portland. 

5861.  Did  he  get  the  letters  besides  the  number 
aud  dates  ?— The  letters  he  sent  away  from  here— 
merely  the  dates. 

5862.  Were  there  none  of  hisletters  suppressed  ? — 
There  were  none  of  his.  I will  come  to  that  further 
on.  Second,  copies  of  repoi-ts  aud  punishments 
awarded  at  Woking  and  Portland  ; copies  of  inter- 
vieivs  with  the  director  ; copies  of  interviews  \rith  the 
governor. 

5863.  {Chairfuan.)  Do  those  copies  in  all  cases 
reed’d  the  results  ? — They  do,  my  lord — any  remark 
that  may  be  made  on  it ; suppressed  letters  at  Woking, 
two. 

5864.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Two  suppressed  letters  ? — Two 
suppressed  letters. 

5865.  {Chairman.)  The  originals  ? — The  originals  ; 
and  three  suppressed  at  Portland  ; medical  case  sheets 
from  Portland,  Woking,  and  Pentonville. 

5866.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  That  is,  extracts  from  them  ? — 
Extracts  from  them,  the  medical  history. 

5867.  Anything  else  ? — ^Nothing  else  for  Roanfree. 

5868.  {Chairman.)  Who  is  the  next? — Edward  • 
Power  is  tie  next.  He  has  been  supplied  with  copies 
of  iuterviews  with  the  governor  at  Millbank  aud 
copies  of  interviews  with  the  director  at  that  prison. 
He  has  been  supplied  with  suppressed  letters  at 
Wokiug  and  at  Portland. 

5869.  How  many  here  ?— Two  here  and  two  at 
Portland,  in  all  four : copies  of  reports  at  this  prison, 
copies  of  interviews  with  the  director  and  governor 
of  this  prison,  copies  of  interviews  mth  the  director  at 
Portland,  and  copies  of  interviews  withthegovernorat 
Portland.  He  has  also  been  jsupplied  with  extracts 
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Capt.  Harris. 
6 July  1870. 
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from  medical  case  sheets  at  Portland,  medical  notes 
from  Dr.  Gorer  at  Millbank,  and  medical  notes  from 
the  medical  officer  here. 

5870.  {Dr.  Greenhoio.)  Extracts  from  (be  medical 
notes  only  ? — Extracts. 

o871.  {Chairman.)  That  accounts  for  four  of  the 
prisonei's  ?— That  is  all  they  have  been  sui)plii'd  ■with 
up  to  the  present  time. 

5872.  ( Dr.  Lyons.)  What  has  Thotiias  Bourke  got  :■ 

Thomas  Bourke  has  not  i-eceiveil  anything  up  to 

to-day.  He  a]>plied  for  certain  documents  on  24th 
and  30th  June,  mul  I hold  in  my  hand  an  application 
now. 

5873.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Have  you  yet  received  an 
answer  to  Dillon’s  application  for  documents  wliich 
was  forwarded  through  the  secretary  of  this  Commis- 
siou? — I have  not. 

6874.  {Chairman.)  Thomas  Boiu-ke  has  not  up  to 
to-day,  you  say,  received  any  paper  ? — He  applied  for 
dociunents  on  the  24th  and  80th  June.  He  has  not 
received  any  yet. 

5875.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  On  this  day  what  did  he  ask 
for  ? — He  states  in  n memorandum  to  me  this  morning  : 
“ I omitted  the  mention  of  a letter  to  me  which  was 
bU]>prossed  in  April  1869.” 

5876.  ( Chairman.)  Is  that  here  ?— I fancy  it  will 
be,  my  lord.  T have  not  had  time  to  look.  I just 
received  this  this  morning : “ I wish  to  be  supplied 
“ with  this  if  possible  ” (I  am  reading  from  hLs 
memoiandum)  ; “ my  statements  to  the  SecretaiT- 
“ of  State  and  the  directors;  also  the  answers  of  the 
“ Secretary  of  State  and  the  directors  to  them.” 

5877.  Is  that  all  he  asks  for  ? — That  is  all  in 
Bourke’s  case. 

5878.  Those  you  -will  supply  to  him  as  fai-  as  you 
can  get  them  ? — As  far  as  I can  get  tliem.  The  reply 
to  the  petition  to  the  Secretary  of  State  may  not, 
possibly,  be  given. 

5879.  There  is  another  prisoner  who  has  applied 
for  documents  ? — Bryan  Dillon.  He  sent  me  an  appli- 
cation. Does  it  coivespoud  with  that  wliicli  was  re- 
ceived by  the  secretary  ? {Mr.  Ollivant  examines  the 
document.) 

The  witn 


5880.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  What  is  the  date  of  it  ? — ^These 
are  dated  4th  July,  also  oth  July.  He  has  ixsceived 
some  of  the  things  tliat  he  mentions  here.  There  is 
one  thing  mentioned  here  ; he  asked  for  '’copies  of 
reports  entered  against  me  in  the  prison  books.’’ 
There  are  no  reports.  I have  another  application 
here,  received  from  Mulcahy,  dated  the  6th  July. 
He  says,  “Have  you  authority  to  let  me  have  an 
“ abstract  of  the  quantity  and  the  kind  of  food 
“ returned  by  me  in  this  prison,  as  entered  in  the 
“ return  diet  book,  with  the  dates  and  quantity  ve- 
“ turned  each  day  j also  an  abstract  of  my  weight  on 
“ reception  in  this  prison,  and  on  the  various  times 
“ when  weiglujd  in  this  prison  ?" 

5881.  These  you  can  give,  of  course  ? — The  medical 
officer,  no  doubt,  will  be  able  to  furnish  them,  if  the 
Commission  think  it  desirable. 

5882.  They  are  simple  facts.  I do  not  see  why  he 
should  not  have  them.  He  may  have  them  ? — Very 
well. 

5883.  That  is  all  that  you  have  to  say  to  us  ? — That 
is  all  I have  to  say.  My  lord,  there  are  other  copies 
of  the  mediod  certificates  received  fronr  other  prisons, 
and  also  this  prison,  for  the  use  of  the  Commission 
alone. 

5884.  You  will  put  them  on  our  table  ? — I am 
prepared  to  do  so. 

5885.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Fi’om  whom  was  the  tele- 
eram  for  Mulcahy  that  you  received  to-day? — Frem 
Mr-.  Pigott. 

5886.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  R.  Pigott,  “Irishman”  office  ? — 
Yes,  I think  so.  I am  not  quite  sure  what  -was  the 
gentleman’s  name — ^Pigott  or  Pigett.  They  spelt  it 
•wrong  in  the  telegram. 

5887.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Have  you  telegraphed  to 
the  directors  on  receipt  of  the  lettei-s  ? — I have  not. 

5888.  {Chaimnan.)  By  what  time  do  you  expect  to 
receive  a reply  from  the  directors  ? — By  1 o’clock 
to-clay. 

5889.  That  is  to  the  telegram  ? — To  the  tele- 
gram. 

5890.  By  what  time  do  you  expect  a reply  as  to 
their  decision  on  the  manner  of  dealing  ■with  the 
letters?”— The  d.ay  after  to-morrow,  Fi'ida}'  morning. 

ss  retired. 


Hea. 

7.  O'Leary. 


The  Reverend  John 

5891.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  your  name 
to  the  shorthand  writer  ? — John  O’Leary. 

5892.  The  Reverend  John  O’Lemy  ? — Yea,  ray  lord. 

I ■would  wish  to  premise  a remark  before  giving 
evidence. 

5893.  Do  you  wish  it  to  be  taken  down  ? — If  you 
please. 

5894.  Very  well  j go  on,  if  you  please  ? — The 
remark  which  I want  to  premise  is,  that  I have 
sedulously  abstained  from  acquiring  any  knowledge  of 
the  treatment  of  the  prisonei-a  since  I came  to  the 
prison,  for  two  reasons : first,  beaiuse  my  bishop  gave 
me  instructions  to  confine  nry  labours  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  prison  ; and  secondly,  because  if  I were 
to  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners  as  regai-da  their 
treatment,  I'should  very  likely  have  a great  many  ■who 
would  resort  to  ray  ministrations  in  order  to  gain  the 
benefit  of  my  influence  with  the  authorities,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  the  applications  which  very  likely 
would  result  from  my  interference,  I have  rigoi-ously 
refreinecl  from  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  condition 
of  the  pi-isouers,  except  such  as  forced  itself  on  my 
observation.  I state  this  as  the  general  principle  of 
ray  conduct  as  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  this  prison. 

5895.  I imderstand  your  view,  and  if  any  question 
is  put  to  you  that  you  do  not  feel  justified  in  answer- 
ing, you  can  at  once  raise  an  objection  ? — Thank  yon, 
my  lord. 

5896.  You  are  the  Catholic  chaplain  or  visiting 
priest  of  this  prison  ? — ^My  title  is  Roman  Catholic 
priest  of  this  prison. 

5897.  How  long  have  you  been  so  ?— For  two  years 
and  a half. 


O’Leakt  examined. 

6898.  Were  you  previously  connected  in  the  same 
character  with  any  other  prison  ? — Never,  my  lord. 

5899.  Dui-iug  that  time,  what  number  of  prisoners 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion  have  you  had 
under  your  chaige  ? — The  average  uumbei-  I should 
think,  my  lord,  is  about  150.  Lately  it  has  been 
much  larger  than  it  ever  was  before,  in  consequence  of 
some  SO  imbeciles  having  been  placed  under  my  charge 
who  were  usually  detained  and  ti'eated  in  Millbank 
Prison. 

5900.  How  many? — About  60  convict  imbeciles. 

6901.  Have  you  experienced  here  all  neeessaiy 

facilities  for  the  due  performance  of  your  sacred 
duties  ? — There  is  uothing  of  which  I could  complain, 
my  lord,  with  i-espect  to  the  liberty  I am  allowed  in 
performing  my  religious  duties  towards  the  prisoners. 

5902.  Is  the  chapel  sufficient,  in  point  of  accommoda- 
tion, to  the  number  of  yom-  belief  whom  you  wish  to 
be  present  there  ? — Quite  so. 

5903.  You  do  not  find  any  obstacle  thrown  in  yom' 
way  in  performing  the  ministrations  of  the  holy 
office  ivith  which  you  are  charged? — Not  a single 
one. 

5904.  Amongst  those  under  yotu.-  spiritual  ehai-ge 
here  ai-e  the  eight  treason-felony  prisoners  with  whose 
cases  we  are  specially  charged  to  iuquu-e  ?— Yes,  tny 
lord,  with  the  exception  of  one,  who  has  been  forced 
hy  the  rules  of  the  prison  to  deelm«  himself  either  a 
Catholic  or  a Protestant,  being  neither  a Catholic  nor  a 
Protestant. 

6905.  Is  that  Murphy  ? — Yes. 

5906.  John  Murphy  ? — That  is  hia  name  in  prisou. 
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5907.  Has  he  another  uame  ontside  ? — His  real 
name  is  OXeaiy. 

5908.  In  point  of  fact  is  it  the  case  that  he  lia.s 
declined  j'Oi.ir  ministratious  ? — Ho  has  deeliiic-d  all 
ministriitioiis  at  my  hands. 

5909.  Witii  regard  to  the  other  .seven  treason- 
felony  prisoners  here,  have  they  had  full  opportunities, 
or  such  opportunities  as  you  would  desii'e,  of  attending 
to  the  chapel  service  and  taking  the  sacraments  of  the 
cbui-ch  to  the  fullest  extent  that  you  would  wish  and 
think  necessary  ? — I believe  so. 

5910.  Have  you  ever  received  from  any  of  them 
any  compluims  on  that  point  as  regai-ds  their  spiviiual 
cai-e  ? — I believe  that  on  a few  occasions  they  com- 
plained of  not  hoviug  been  admitted  to  mass  on  holi- 
days of  obligation  j but  it  was  owing  to  accident  that 
they  hod  not  been  admitted.  They  happened  to  be 
in  the  infuniary,  and  owmg  to  an  accident  the  in- 
firmary warder  did  not  conduct  the  pi-isonei’s  in  the 
infirmary  on  those  few  occasions  to  muss  on  holidays 
of  obligation. 

5911.  Has  that  recently  occurred? — Yea,  I think 
it  occurred  once  recently,  but  I could  attach  no  blame 
to  the  authorities  ou  account  of  it ; I should  rather 
attach  blame  to  myself  for  my  own  forgetfulness  to 
inform  the  infirmnry  warder  that  the  foUowing  day 
was  a holiday  of  obhgation. 

5912.  Were  any  representations  that  you  made  on 
the  subject  always  attended  to  ? — Certainly,  my  lord, 
always. 

5913.  With  regai-d  to  the  approach  of  any  prisoner 
to  the  steps  of  the  holy  altar,  is  there  anything  in  the 
demeanour  of  the  warders  while  attending  them,  which 
appem^  to  yon  in-evcreut,  or  calculated  to  disturb 
unduly  the  mind  of  the  pi'isoner  ? — Of  coui'so  the 
waitlei-s  are  Protestants,  my  lord,  .and  I cannot  expect 
them  to  show  tliat  reverence  which  would  he 
shown  by  Catholics  to  our  divine  .service ; but  I can- 
not accuse  any  of  the  officers.  Ifo  positive  disi-espect 
to  the  service  has  ever  come  under  my  observation. 

5914.  Nothing  has  been  donewhieh  would  interfere 
with  that  eoncentratiou  of  miud  which  would  he  de- 
sirable at  the  time  ? — ^Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

5915.  (J/j-.  De  Vere.)  Did  any  of  the  prisoners 
ever  comphiin  to  you  of  any  such  conduct  on  the  part 
of  a warder  ? — Prisonei's  have  sometimes  complaiued 
to  me  that  they  have  been  disturbed  .at  their  prayers 
by  being  removed  from  the  position  which  they  took 
in  the  chapel  to  another  one  hy  a wm-der. 

5916.  But  on  the  occcosion  of  their  coming  up  to 
holy  communion  did  tliey  ever  complain  to  you  that 
they  were  distuihed  by  the  demeanour  of  the  warder 
who  accoinimuied  them  ? — No  warder  accompauies 
them  to  communion.  They  come  out  of  their  seats 
tind  approach  the  holy  communion  just  a.s  Catholics  do 
. in  ordinary  chapels. 

5917.  Have  they  ever  made  any  complaint  of  the 
conduct  or  demeanour  of  a warder  on  the  occasion  of 
their  going  up  to  communion  ? — I do  not  remember  of 
any  complaint  having  been  made  on  the  subject. 

5918.  Mr.  O’Leary,  unth  regard  to  books,  may  I 
ask  you  what  are  the  books  from  which  a selection  is 
made  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners  ? — The  books  that  are 
contained  in  ihe  ordinary  prison  library.  I mast  say 
that  the  direeicrs  have  also  given  me  a grant  for  the 
purchase  of  C/atholic  books  for  the  Catholic  prisoners. 

5919.  May  I ask  you,  Mr.  O’Leary,  who  selects  the 
books  for  the  Catholic  prisoners  ? — The  selection  of 
Catholic  books,  that  is,  of  those  that  are  specifically 
Catholic,  is  left  to  me. 

5920.  And  who  selects  the  books  for-  them  which 
ara  not  of  a religious  cbai-acter  ? — The  chaplain  of  the 
prison  selects  them. 

5921.  The  Protestant  chaplain? — The  Protestant 
chaplain  ; but  I believe  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
books  were  selected  years  ago ; that  is,  before  the 
appointment  of  fhig  chaplain. 

5922.  ^ve  you  ever  had  reason  to  object  to  any  of 
the  books  which  were  supplied  to  the  Catholic  pri- 
soners by  the  Protestant  chaplain  ? — I have  had 
reason  to  object  to  some  of  the  books  that  I found  in 


circulivtiou  among  the  Catholic  prisoners  here  ; but  1 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  their  circulation.  I 
had  i-eason  to  object  to  them  because  they  were  rather 
oftensivc  to  the  feeliuga  of  Catholics ; but  still  I had 
110  reason  to  complain  of  it,  because  I have  had  wrfect 
liberty  to  prohibit  the  circul.atioii  of  any  book  that  is 
iu  the  library  amongst  tlw’  Catliolic  prisoners. 

5923.  Did  you  find  it  uecesstuy  to  cxercisi:  that 
power  ou  any  occasiou  ? — I have  prohibited  several 
books  that  used  (o  be  in  circulation  amongst  all  the 
prisoiifTs,  Catholic  as  well  as  Pi'oteatant  j hut  I bc-lie\c 
that  the  priest  has  always  enjoyed  the  jxiwer  of  prohibit- 
ing the  circulurioii  of  oljjc'Cfion.able  books  amongst  the 
Catholic  prisoners. 

5924.  The  library  coutiiins  Pi-otestant  books  of 
devotion  as  well  ns  C'atholic  books  of  devotion  ?— 
It  does. 

5925.  Would  it  be  within  the  piower  of  the  Pro- 
testant chaplain  to  give  books  of  Protestant  devotion 
to  Catholic  prisoners  ? — ^It  is  not  within  his  power  it 
I sliouid  Imve  prohibited  their  circulation  beforehand. 

5926.  Have  you,  as  a matter  of  fact,  prohibited  the 
circulation  of  books  of  Protestant  devotion  amongst 
Catholic  prisoners? — All  books  that  are  spettilically 
Protestant  have  been  prohibited  to  be  eii-culated 
amongst  the  Catholic  pri.sonors. 

5927.  Tlie.n  you  have  no  complaint  to  make  as  to 
any  persistence  iu  circulating  auy  hooks  that  you  have 
objected  to  ? — None,  sir. 

5928.  (Dr.  L^ons.)  Could  you  name  .auy  of  the 
books  which  you  have  caused  to  be  struck  off  the  list 
of  those  that  may  be  supplied  to  the  C'ntliolic  prisoners? 
— I could  uot  now,  except  iu  a general  way.  Several 
books  that  have  been  published  by  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Clivistiau  Ifnowledge  Imve  been  pro- 
liibilpd  by  me  us  books  unfit  for  the  reading  of  Catholic 
pvisonm. 

5929.  Have  your  objections  to  tho.se  books  been 
itased  upon  the  fact  of  their  containing  things  that 
you  considered  not  suitable  for  the  I'cading  of  the 
prisoners  merely,  or  was  it  ou  religiou.s  grmmds  that 
you  prohibited  their  eirculatiou  amongst  the  Catholic 
prisoners  ? — On  religious  gromuk. 

5930.  Have  you  had  to  object  to  the  efteulatioii 
omoug.st  the  Catholic  prisouens  of  any  books  iu  conse- 
quence of  anything  contained  in  them  refeiTtng  to 
morals  in  any  way  that  you  consi(lore<l  objectionable  ? 
— I do  uot  think  that  I have  ; I do  nut  think  that  .any 
book  has  been  brought  under  my  notice  that  contained 
anything  that  would  hurt  the  morid  feelings  of  anybody. 

5931.  Are  there  auy  books  which,  in  consequence 
of  any  historical  references  of  fiuy  kind,  you  have 
found  it  necessuj-y  to  prohibit  the  c-irciilafion  of 
amongst  the  Catholic  prisoners  here  ? — Yes,  I have 
found  it  necessary  to  prohibit  certain  books.  1 believe 
one  is  “ Sketches  of  Irish  Life.” 

5932.  “ Sketche^s  of  Irish  Life  ! ” Could  you  name 
the  book  or  the  author  ? — I know  the  book,  bht  I 
could  not  name  the  author  of  it  at  present. 

5933.  Is  llic  book  still  in  circulation? — No,  it  is 
not. 

5934.  What  was  your  objection  to  that  book? I 

thought  it  ridiculeil  a good  deal  Irish  character. 
I should  remark  that  the  literature  of  this  country 
is  mostly  Protestant,  and  that  if  a person  wishes 
at  all  to  read  English  literature,  or  works  in  English 
literature,  he  must  be  prepared  to  meet  with  certain 
things  ofiensLve  to  the  feelings  of  Catholics  in  these 
books ; and  I should  be  vety  sorry  to  prohibit,  sup- 
posing avaluable  history,  merely  because  it  contained 
a paragraph  or  even  a chapter  that  was  offensive  to  the 
Catholic  mind. 

5935.  Did  I understand  you  to  say,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  De  Yere,  that  you  thought  the  Catholic  prisoners 
had  at  all  times  sufficient  mid  proper  access  to  religions 
service  ? — I believe  so.  I do  not  think  the  prisoners 
have  anything  to  complain  of  in  that  respect. 

5936.  Is  it  the  fact  if  a prisoner  is  in  a punishment 
cell,  and  Sunday  or  a holiday  of  obligation  in  the 
Catholic  Church  falls  withiu  the,  period,  of  hia  punish- 
ment, that  he  would  not  he  allowed  to  go  to  mass  on 
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that  day  ? That  is  the  case ; but  the  rule  extends 

equally  to  Protestants. 

5937.  Yes,  I know  it  does;  but  so  far  as  you  are 
concerned  with  Catholics,  and  knowing  ns  you  do  the 
pai'amount  obligation  that  there  is  on  the  part  of  Catho- 
lics to  attend  mass  on  all  Sundays  and  holidays  of  obli- 
gation, d.0  you  consider  that  that  is  a I'egnlatiou  which 
you  can  approve  of? — leauuot  approve  ofthe  regula- 
tion in  itself;  hut  I cannot  complain  of  if,  as  Protestants 
are  affected  in  a similar  maunev.  In  an  establishment 
of  this  kind  I could  not  expect  that  Catholics  would 
be  allowed  greater  privileges  than  Protestants. 

5938.  Do  you  not  consider  that  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  a prisoner  who  m.ay  be  under'  punislunent  should 
be  deprived  of  that  which  is  perhaps  the  most  effica- 
cious manner  of  restoring  him  to  a sense  of  his  guilt 
and  crime  hy  attendance  at  ma-ss  on  .Sunday  ? — I 
regi'et  it  as  a necessary  evil. 

5939.  Have  you  ever  m-ade  auy  representation  of 
.my  kind  to  any  of  the  authorities  iu  refei-enee  to  this 
subject  ? — have  not. 

5940.  You  have  not  ? — No ; for  this  reason,  that  it 
is  a rule  that  is  enforced  in  all  the  prisons,  and  I 
should  think  the  initiative  should  he  taken  by  some 
prie.st  who  is  my  superior,  Initli  in  position  and  in 
wisdom. 

.5941.  Have  you  ever  made  it  the  subject  of  auy 
represontotiou  to  your  o-wn  religious  superiore  ? — 
Never.  They  were  well  aware  of  it  before  I came  here. 

5942.  They  are  awai'e  of  it  ? — Yes. 

5943.  Could  you  say,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  it 
often  occurs  in  the  course  of  a year  that  a prisoner, 
by  reason  of  his  being  under  punishment,  is  deprived 
of  the  advantage  of  hearing  mass  on  Sundays  and 
holidays  of  obligation  ? — prisoner  may  be  confined 
in  a punishment  cell  six  months,  and  during  that 
time  be  shut  out  fi-om  attendance  on  divine  -worship, 
except  such  as  he  gets  privately  in  his  own  cell. 

594-4.  I tvill  ask  you  again  whether  it  has  occurred 
frequently  in  your  expeiience  that  a prisoner  has  been 
debnn-ed  of  the  privilege  and  advantage  of  attending 
mass  on  Sundays  and  holidays  of  obligation  in  con- 
sequence of  his  being  under  punishment  ? — It  ha-s 
occurred  several  times. 

5945.  It  has  occurred,  you  say,  several  times  ? — 
Invariably  when  the  term  of  punishment  included  the 
Sunday. 

5946.  Could  you  furnish  the  Commission  with  a 
return  of  the  number  of  instances  in  which  Catholic 
prisoners  in  this  prison  have  been  deprived  of  the 
privilege  and  advantage  of  attending  mass,  during  the 
last  year,  in  consequence  of  having  been  under  punish- 
ment during  periods  in  which  Sunday  formed  one  of 
the  days  ? — I think  I could. 

5947.  Then  will  you  be  good  enough  to  do  so  ? — I 
shall,  with  pleasure. 

5948.  {Cliavtnan.)  Are  you  aivai'e  whether  any 
representation  on  that  poiut  has  been  made  to  the 
British  Government,  either  by  members  of  Parlia- 
ment 01  by  bishops  or  archbishops  ? — I am  not  aiv'are 
that  aaiy  such  representation  has  been  made  to  the 
Government,  my  lord. 

5949.  Am  I correct  in  supposing  that  your  power 
of  prohibiting  the  circulation  amongst  Roman  Catholic 
prisoners  of  any  books  to  which  you  entertain  objec- 
tions is  effectual  ? — I think  it  is. 

5950.  You  never  had  any  difficulty  in  suppressing 
the  circulation  of  a book  amongst  the  members  of  your 
oivn  communion? — I never  had  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  doing  so. 

5951.  (Sr.  Lyons.)  In  reference  to  the  days  of 
fast  and  of  abstinence,  is  there  any  kind  of  pi’O- 
vision  in  the  prison  regulations  to  enable  Catholic 
prisoners- to  oh.serve  the  ordinances  of  the  church  in 
this  respect  ? — ^None  whatever. 

5952.  Do  the  ordinances  of  the  church  apply  to 
Catholics  in  prison,  as  they  do  to  those  outside  prison, 
in  regard  to  such  observances  ? — I believe  not.  Our 
church  looks  upon  prisoners  in  the  same  light  as  it 
looks  upon  sailors  and  soldiers,  who  ai-e  exempted 
from  the  obligation  of  abstinence  and  fasting. 


5953.  I am  aware  of  that,  but  I wish  to  have  it  in 
evidence.  Do  you  consider  that  the  prisoners  have 
full  .md  sufficient  facilities  forgoing,  when  they  desire 
so  to  do,  on  ordinary  occasions,  as  well  ns  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions  required  by  the  church,  to  confession 
and  communion  ? — Every  prisoner  in  the  prison  Las 
.an  oppoi'timity  of  going  to  confession  every  Saturday, 
and  auy  other  day  during  the  week,  nud  also  of  going 
to  mass  every  Sunday,  t know  of  no  obstacle  that  is 
in  the  ^va)•  of  any  prisoner  in  discli.'U'ging  those  duties 
■vvcekly. 

5954.  What  is  the  hour  at  wluch  prisoners  have 
nn  opportunity  of  availing  of  the  privilege  of  going  to 
confession  ?— The  ordinary  time  •n'hich  I devote  to 
heaving  confessions  is  from  about  half-past  a o’clock 
on  .Saturday  evenings  nntil  a quarter  to  8. 

5955.  From  half-past  5 to  a quarter  to  8 for  the 
■ndiole  ? — Yes  ; I find  that  that  time  is  sufficient  for 
the  number  of  applicants  for  confession  weekly. 

5956.  Do  you  consider,  when  you  take  into  nccoimt 
the  occupation  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  service  of  a 
meal  about  that  time,  that  there  is  sufficient  facility 
allowed  to  the  prisoners  for  performing  the  obligations 
of  their  religjon  on  Saturday  evenings  ? — I have  never 
lieaivl  a complaint  made  by  a prisoner  that  there  is  not 
suffideut  facility. 

5957.  If  it  did  hnpjven  to  be  the  case  that  a prisoner 
came  in  fe’om  work  in  his  wet  clothes,  would  he  have 
any  option  between  going  to  confe.ssion  in  his  wet 
clothes,  and  perhaps  hungry,  without  his  supper,  and 
giving  up  the  opjKU'tunity  of  going  to  confession  ?— I 
thiuk  that  all  Uie  jn'isoners  are  aware  that  I am  very 
■trilling  to  hear  their  confessions  on  Sunday  mornings 
ns  well  as  on  Saturday  evenings,  if  anything  should 
prevent  them  from  attending  on  Saturday  evenings. 

5958.  Have  any  prisoners  made  any  complaint  to  you 
in  consequence  of  their  having  been  so  circumstanced, 
by  reason  of  exposure  to  wet,  or  the  chance  of  losing 
their  supper  ? — The  only  complaint  of  that  sort  that 
has  ever  been  made  to  me  is,  that  of  communicants 
being  forced  to  remain  without  break&st  until  after  the 
time  of  exercise. 

5959.  That  is  another  point  that  I am  coming  to  by- 
aud-by;  but  what  I am  now  askisig  you  is  with  regard 
to  the  supper  of  the  prisoners  ou  Saturtlay  evening, 
and  to  their  returning  wet  from  out-cloor  labour.  Have 
any  complaints  been  made  to  you  by  any  of  the  prisoners 
on  account  of  either  of  these  two  inconveniences  ?— -I 
thiuk  not.  I do  not  remember  any  such  complaint 
being  made.  With  regard  to  that  point,  I should 
perhaps  reinaik,  that  the  prisoners  break  off  work  on 
Saturday  evenings  at  lialf-past  4 o’clock  and  I do  not 
commence  to  hear  confessions  until  half-past  5,  so  that 
they  have  got  full  time  to  take  their  meal  in  the  evening 
before  they  are  called  on  to  come  to  confession. 

5960.  You  commence  to  hear  confessions  at  half- 
past  5 ? — Yes. 

5961.  What  is  the  hour  of  meal  ? — I think  they  can 
commence  their  meal  at  about  a quarter  to  5,  so  that 
they  may  have  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  supper 
before  they  are  called  on  to  come  to  me. 

5962.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ? — That  is  my  im- 
pression j but,  as  I have  remarked  in  the  commencement, 
I have  abstained  sedulously  from  learning  any  of  the 
grievances  of  the  prisoners. 

5963.  I quite  understand  you,  but  I want  to  know  if 
you  are  aware  that  they  have  the  accommodation  you 
speak  of? — I am  not  quite  sure. 

5964.  Then  you  do  not  know  at  what  hour  their 
evening  meal  is  ? — I do  not. 

5965.  With  regard  to  the  attendance  of  prisoner's 
on  the  mornings  of  their  going  to  holy  communion,  if 
the  day  happened  to  he  a holiday  of  obligation  in  the 
Catholic  church,  has  it  happened,  or  might  it  happen, 
that  the  pidsoners  ai’e  obliged  to  go  to  work  bmore 
they  go  to  holy  communion  ? — I seldom  administer  the 
holy  communion  on  holidays  of  obligation,  because  all 
the  advantages  of  communicating  on  that  day  are 
available  on  the  following  Sunday  ; so  that  those  who 
wish  to  gwn  the  indulgence  attached  to  a holiday  of 
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obligation  may  gain  it  liy  communicating  on  the 
foUowiug  Simday. 

5966.  I merely  ask  you,  as  a matter  of  fact,  if  it  has 
oecuiTed.  The  shorthand  writer  will  read  the  ques- 
tion i hare  put  to  you.  (T/<e  shorthand  writer 
reads  question  5965) : — “ With  regard  to  the  attend- 
“ ance  of  prisoners  on  tho  mornings  of  their  going 
“ to  holy  communion,  if  the  day  happened  to  be  a 
“ holiday  of  obligation  in  the  Catholic  church,  has  it 
“ happened,  or  nught  it  happen,  that  the  prisoners 
“ are  obliged  to  go  to  work  before  they  go  to  holy 
“ comraitnioD  ?” — Certainly,  if  they  went  to  work. 

5967.  Has  it  happened  ? — I do  not  think  it  has.  I 
do  not  think  it  could  happen,  because  certainly  they 
could  not  communicate  if  they  had  first  gone  to  work. 

5968.  They  could  not  communicate  if  they  had 
gone  to  work  that  morning  ? — No. 

5969.  WTiy  could  they  not  communicate  ? — Because 
if  they  went  to  work  in  the  morning  they  should 
remain  at  work  until  noon. 

5970.  Are  there  any  Catholic  warders  in  this 
prison  ? — There  are  a few. 

5971.  It  is  not  the  custom  in  this  prison  that  the 
prisoners  who  are  to  appreach  holy  communion  are 
conducted  to  the  communion  rails  by  a warder  ?— It 
is  not. 

5972.  Has  it  ever  occurred  here  that  a prisoner  has 
been  conducted  by  a wai’der  to  the  communion  rails  ? 
— Not  to  my  recollection. 

5978.  Does  the  fiict  that  a prisoner  is  going  to  com- 
munion in  any  way  interfere  on  a Sunday  or  holiday 
with  his  getting  his  breakfast  ? — Several  prisoners 
have  complained  to  me  that  their  going  to  communion 
nec^arily  obliges  them  to  abstain  from  breakfast 
until  a late  hour  in  the  morning. 

5974.  Do  they  get  a breakfast  at  all  that  morning  ? 
— They  do.  1 believe  they  do. 

5975.  At  what  hour  do  they  communicate? They 

communicate  about  balf-past  9. 

5976.  What  is  the  hour  at  which  the  prisoners 
breakfast  ?— Tho  ordinary  hour  of  prison  breakfast  on 
Sunday,  I think,  is  about  7 or  half-past  7 o’clock. 

5977.  Then  do  you  know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that 
the  breakfast  of  those  prisoners  who  go  to  communion 
is  kept  for  them,  or  is  allowed  to  be  kept  by  them, 
until  after  the  hour  of  commimion  ? — They  ai-e  obliged 
to  abstain,  I believe,  until  after  the  hour  of  exercise, 
which  takes  place  immediately  after  mass  ; hut  at  the 
same  time  I bebevo  they  are  not  deprived  of  their 
breakfast. 

5978.  What  hour  would  that  bring  us  to  ? That 

would  bring  us,  I think,  to  about  a quarter  past  1 1. 

5979.  Have  you  made  any  representation  with 
regal'd  to  that  difficulty,  which  it  is  obvious  from  what 
you  say  prisonei-s  labour  under  in  regard  to  their 
breakfast  on  the  mornings  on  which  they  communicate  ? 
— I have  not. 

5980.  How  do  you  make  known  that  prisoners 
want  to  go  to  communion  ?— It  is  not  necessai-y  that 
I should  notify  it  to  anybody. 

5981.  It  is  not  necessary  ?— It  is  not  necessary. 
When  they  are  in  the  chapel  they  ai'e  at  perfect  liberty 
to  come  to  communion  or  to  remain  fi-om  it. 

5982.  Did  I imderstand  yon  to  say  a while  ago,  in 
refei'ence  to  the  ti'eason-felony  prisoner  Murphy,  whose 
real  name  you  say  is  O'Leary,  that  you  pronounce 
positively  that  he  is  neither  a Catholic  nor  a Protes- 
tant ? — That  is  his  profession. 

5983.  In  what  manner  has  he  communicated  that  to 
you  ?— In  expi-ess  terms.  He  is  registered  a Cathoiic, 
but  his  language  I must  say  has  been  most  blasphemous. 
It  went  BO  far  as  to  deny  any  belief  in  the  existence 
even  of  God. 

5984.  Was  that  on  a former  occasion,  or  lately  ? 

Eepeatedly. 

3985.  Has  it  occun'ed  lately  ? — No,  because  T have 
abstained  from  having  any  communication  with  him  a 
long  time.  In  fact  he  expressed  a wish  that  I should 
not  hare  anything  more  to  do  with  him. 

_ 5986.  How  long  since  have  yon  offered  him  any 
fcnid  of  religious  administration  ?— It  is  12  months. 


He  l,as  nev«r  beenotliemi„„l,eji 
It  than  msuJtmg  and  abusive. 

5987.  But  you  would  not ' mind  that  if  you  could 

exei-cise  any  mfluence  over  him  ?— Not  in  the  slightest 
I should  endui-e  any  abuse  if  I could  produce  anv 
salutaiy  impression  on  his  mind.  •' 

5988.  Am  I to  understand  that  you  have  left  him 
tor  a period  of  12  months  without  any  ministration  on 
your  part?— I thought  myself  perfectly  justified  in 
doing  so,  and  I thought  myself  not  only  justified,  but 
I have  always  found  that  the  result  of  my  convereations 
with  hmi  was  to  coufii-m  him  in  his  disbelief. 

5989.  Does  he  attend  mass  ? — He  attends  mass  but 
he  sits  down  fi-om  Iho  commencement  to  the  end,  Wen 
during  the  consecration. 

5990.  He  remains  seated  ? — He  remmus  seated. 

5991.  Does  he  in  any  other  manner  show  any  dis- 
respect ? — I do  not  think  he  has  respect  for  anyWdy. 

5992.  Does  he  show  disrespect  at  mass  in  any  other 
manner  than  by  remaining  seated  ?— His  whole  man- 
ner is  disrespectful. 

5993.  Have  yon  by  no  means  visited  him  in  any  kind 
of  manner  within  the  past  12  months  ?— I have  gone 
into  the  room  where  he  was  with  othere,  and  lie  has 
never  taken  any  notice  of  me,  but  sat  down  in  a gruff, 
rude  manner. 

5994.  (Dr.  Greenhow)  Has  tho  list  of  the  books 
been  submitted  to  you  ?— Tes,  I have  a catalogue  of 
the  books. 


5595.  And  have  you  taken  any  steps  to  erase  from 

that  catalogue  such  books  ns  you  disapproved  of  ? 

Yes ; they  are  marked  with  a red  mai'k,  and  those 
which  ai-c  marked  with  this  mark  are  not  cii-oulated 
amongst  Catholic  prisoners. 

5596.  And  you  have  never  found  that  afterwards 
they  were  given  to  the  Catholic  prisoners  ?— An 
instance  might  occur,  but  I do  not  think  there  was 
culimbiiity  on  the  part  of  the  distributer. 

5597.  It  w’as  accidental  ?— It  was  accidental. 

5598.  Have  you  found  it  necessary  to  put  a red 
mark  in  the  catalogue  to  books  that  you  had  not 
originally  disapproved  of?  — I was  not  conversant 
with  the  books  when  I came,  and  it  was  only  in  tho 
course  of  time  that  I became  acquainted  with  their 
contents. 


5999.  Ai-e  you  aware  of  the  chaplain  or  schoolmaster 

having  circulated  any  books  with  the  view  of  prosely- 
tising any  of  the  prisoners  ? — Thomas  Bourke  made  a 

complaint  tome  once  oftheschoolmasterwho selected 
a book  for  him  with  this  remark,  that  it  was  admirebly 
suited  for  him ; and  it  appears  that  the  contents  of 
the  book  w'cre  very  offensive  to  Catholics. 

6000.  Was  that  book  marked  with  the  red  mai-k 
in  tho  catalogue  at  the  time?  — I think  not,  but  I 
afterwards  prohibited  its  circulation. 

6001.  Then  in  point  of  fact  there  has  been  no  at 
tempt  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  chaplain  or  the 
schoolmaster  to  circulate  amongst  the  prisoners  under 
your  spiritual  care  books  which  you  have  prohibited  ? 
— I do  not  think  so. 

6002.  (Dr.  Lyo7is.)  Could  you  name  the  book  that 
you  refer  to  ? — I could  not  name  the  hook. 

6003.  Did  you  see  the  book  yourself  ? — No,  I did 
not  see  it,  but  I was  satisfied  with  the  representation 
that  the  prisoner  made  to  me  of  its  contents. 

6004.  Was  that  Thomas  Bourke  ? — ^Thomas  Boui'ke. 

6005.  You  did  not  think  it  necessaiy  to  sea  the 
book  and  to  examine  it  yourself? — I did  not. 

6006.  Did  you  put  the  red  mark  to  the  nttme  of  tlie 
book  on  the  repreaentatiou  of  the  prisoner  ?— Yes. 

6007.  Then  you  have  great  confidence  in  his  dis- 
cretion and  judgment  ? — have. 

6008.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  I quite  underetand  that  yon 
have  sedulously  abstained  from  inviting  complaints  from 
prisoners  in  respect  to  discipline  or  treatment.  Have 
you,  as  a matter  of  fact,  received  any  such  complaints 
from  any  of  the  eight  treason-felony  prisoners  who  are 
here  ? — Their  complaints  to  me  about  their  treatment 
have  been  very  fi-equent  indeed. 

6009.  Without  going  into  detail,  would  you  state  of 
what  have  they  complained  ? — They  have  complained 
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of  the  doctor,  and  I think  they  have  sometimes  com- 
plaiiicd  of  the  other  authorities  as  well — the  governor, 
and  individual  worders. 

6010.  {Chairtnan.)  I understood  you  to  say  that 

you  prefer  not  being  the  channel  of  any  representation 
k complaints  to  us  ?— Of  course  my  evidence  in  this 
I'espect  cau  he  of  no  value,  because  it  is  only  heai-wy 
evidence.  A case  of  complaint  did  not  come  uuder 
mv  personal  observation.  . 

6011.  {Mr.  Brodrich.)  Have  you  ever  thought  it 
neeessiiiT  to  make  complaints  on  their  behalf  to  the 
governor  or  to  the  medical  officer  ? — No,  I thinlc  uot. 

I have  sometimes  been  the  medium  of  expvessiug  their 
requests  or  de,sirea  to  the  governor;  but  I do  not 
tbiuk  that  I have  ever  been  the  medium  of  complaints. 
They  have  always  made  any  complaints  they  lio<l  to 
make  direct  to  the  authorities. 

6012.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Has  Rickard  Burke  availed 
liimself  at  all  of  your  ministrations  ?~No,  he  has  not. 

6013.  At  any  time  during  his  imprisonment  has  ho 
done  so  ?— No,  I think  not,  otherwise  ilwii  by  his 
attending  mass. 

6014.  Have  you  visited  him  ? — Yes,  almost  daily. 

6015.  Would  you  think  it  right  to  ask  him  to  come 
to  confession  ? — Well,  I must  say  that  if  I were  to  act 
ou  my  own  opinion  I should  consider  him  to  be  unfit, 
on  account  of  bis  state  of  mind,  lor  ibe  reception  of 
the  sacrament. 

6016.  Why,  Mr.  OXeaiy? — Because  Ithmk,  judg- 


ing from  my  own  observations,  and  my  own  experience 
of  the  man,  that  he  is  an  idiot. 

6017.  {Dt.  Lyons.)  That  he  is  what  ?— That  he  is 

idiotic.  , , , - . 

6018.  Do  you  use  thattenn  as  aspecial  and  definite 
oue,  a.s  distinguished  from  any  form  of  insanity  ? — 
Well,  I think  that  his  state  of  mind,  approaches  more 
idiucy  than  any  other  form  of  insanity,  as  far  as  I cau 
judge. 

6019.  We  are  asking  you  only  with  regard  to  your 
oivn  opinion,  formed  upon  your  observatiou  of  him  ? — 
Yes  i that  is  my  opinion. 

6020.  And  that  is  your  deiibei-ate  opinion  ? — That 
is  my  deliberate  opinion. 

6021.  {Mr.  De  Fere.)  How  long  have  you  had  an 
opportunity  of  judging  of  him  ? — I think  he  has  been 
under  my  cai'e  for  more  than,  six  mouths. 

6022.  Did  you  arrive  at  that  conclusion  at  once 
when  you  saw  him,  or  have  you  anived  at  that  con- 
cluaon  gradually,  after  seeing  him  from  time  to  time  ? 

Ever  since  I have  known  him  his  conduct  has  been 

exceedingly  ivratioual  and  idiotic. 

6023.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Is  his  state  progressively  get- 
ting woi-se,  or  is  he  mending  or  stationary  ? — Well,  I 
should  thiuk  ho  is  iu  a stationary  state  of  mind. 

6024.  Have  you  tided  him  with  all  reasonable  dili- 
gence iu  order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  his  miud  ? — 
Yes,  I have  often  converaed  with  him,  and  his  answers 
to  my  questions  were  always  very  silly. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Captain  Harris  recalled. 

6025.  {Chairman.)  Captain  Ham-is,  you  wish  to  us  to-day  on  the  subject  on  which  we  l‘ave 

make  a statement.  I believe  ?— Yes.  I regret  to  say  speaking  ?— I do.  I fear  I could  haidly  get  back  in 

ttiat  no  answer  has  been  received  to  my  telegram,  I time. 

(licvefoi-e  think  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  for  me  (if  ^ . t j u 

I go  to  London  by  the  next  train)  to  get  back  hero  6027.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  If  you  went  to  London  uould 
LLt  thi  CotnmiLioii  ^tljoui-ns  tl.ia  evening.  it  not  be  possible  fop  yon  to  tclegmpli  to  ns  ?_Tb«t 

6026.  You  think  yon  could  not  get  an  answer  for  could  be  done. 

The  witness  ivithdrew. 

John  Murphy,  prisoner,  recalled. 

6028.  {Chairman^  Murphy,  we  understand  from  first  I wa.s  brought  oy^r,  sir,  tlmr 

the  governor  that  you  are  desirous  of  seeing  us  again,  ■" 

for  the  purpose  of  con-ecting  or  adding  to  the  evidence 
you  gave  when  we  la.st  saw  you?— Ye.s,  sir. 

6029.  Is  the  fact  so? — ^Yes,  sir,  ’tis  a fact. 

6030.  What  is  it  that  you  wish  to  say  ?— You  asked 
me  a question  if  I was  punished  the  last  time  I refused 
to  be  stripped  in  the  bathing  house,  and  I told  you, 

“No,  I w.''.s  not.”  Well,  sir,  1 wasn’t  told  to  strip 
that  day.  It  happened  Uke  this  : I didn’t  refuse  to 
strip;  I wasn’t  asked  lo  strip.  There  was  about 
of  die  men,  the  prisoners— it  wasn’t  less — at  labour, 
and  I was  the  only  political  prisoner  that  was  iu  that 
number.  Well,  we  were  ordered  to  go  to  this  wash- 
house  up  here,  the  bath-house,  to  be  stripped 


they  all  went  iu.  Well,  there  is  12  apartments  in 


Dr.  O’Leaiy, 

Mr.  Lnby,  and  Mr.  O’Donovan  Ros-siu 

6031.  {Dt.  Lyons.)  Who  is  Dr.  O’Lciuy  ? — John 
O’Leary.  He  is  in  Porthiiid  at  present.  I believe 
he  was  ednovted  for  a doctor,  but  he  isu't  quite. 

6032.  I only  wanted  to  know  whom  you  meant  ? — 
Yes,su\ 

6033.  {Mr.  Brodrich.)  When  was  that  time  that 
you  are  speaking  of  ? — That  was  when  we  arrived,  sir, 
in  Peiitoiivilie — some  time  in  ’65.  Will  I continue 
on,  sir  ? 

6034.  {Chairman.)  Yes  ? — When  we  arrived  here 
’twas  about  7 o’clock  in  the  evening. 

6035.  In  Pentonville  ? — In  Pentonville,  soinewhei'e 
about  7 or  8 o’clock  ; so  the  six  of  us  were  brought 

long  hall  first.  The  governor  was  there,  and 


theVace,  sir,  partidoned  off;  so  these  two  officers  several  officers.  Heimlled  our  namesand  we  answered 
passed  the  word  to  strip-to  go  into  strip.  Well,  12  He  asked  some  q^^tions  of  us 

of  them  went  in  to  thTplace  to  ship ; they  were  we  were  taken  from  tbere-a  long  hall  or  passage 
stripped.  I stopped  over  on  this  side  with  my  hack  where  the  rules  are-and  these  officere  they  told  us  to 
aaai:^  the  wjdh  like  this  (shows  the  position  he  stand;  so  we  stood,  I might  say,  on  this  side.  We 
Assumed).  Then  another  number  came  out,  and  they  stood,  six  of  us,  close  to  each  other  ; so  we  were 
stripped  in  like  manner  ; so  I stood  looking  on.  So  to  strip  nalced  there ; and  here  was  a number  ot  officers 
when  they  were  all  stripped,  one  officer  hSoahs  out,  looking  at  us  the  same  time,  brides  the  officer  ffiat 

“ Well,  have  they  been  all  stripped?”  “Yes, ’’the  was  in  command  of  us.  WeU,  therewe  all  had  to  stiip 

other  says,  “ with  the  exception  of  one,”  mentioning  naked,  and  then  he  made  us  go  through  these  toms 
me,  sir.  He  says,  “ They  have  all  stripped,  with  the  stand  on  one  leg,  stoop  down,  turn  round,  stoop  down 

e«ep«ori  of  ont"  Well,  the  office?  to  the  — < •*  - —I 


Other  officer,  “ Order  him  to  strip.”  “ No,”  he  says 
“ you  order  him.”  So  neither  of  them  ordered  me  to 
strip,  consequently  I didn’t  strip  ; but  if  I had  been 
ordered  that  day  1 was  detennined  to  reffise,  and  let 
the  consequence  be  what  it  may.  But  I wasn’t  asked 
to  strip,  sir ; so  I didn’t  refuse.  I didn’t  disobey  no 
ordere,  so  I wasn’t  asked  to  strip ; and  that  is  the 
reason  I wasn’t  punished.  I omitted  many  things  to 


and  looked  behind  at  us,  and  them  officers  looking  at 
us.  So  there  were  six  suits  of  clothes,  and  when  we 
went  through  all  tliis  examination  naked,  we  were 
told  to  put  on  these  clothes  ; so  we  did,  and  we  were 
put  into  cells,  and  in  the  cells,  sir,  we  were  sti-ipped 
every  week  after  that. 

6036,  {Dt.  Lyons.)  Stripped  every  week  in  your 

cells? — ^Tes,  sir.  Well,  then,  when  I came  here,  sir,  from 

Pentonville,  we  had  very  good  clothing  on  us,  prison 


tell  you  tliat  day  that  I recollected  since.  You  asked  clothes,  three  of  us.  There  was  Mi'.  Lynch;  J'®  ® 
^-e  about  being  sti-ipped  naked  in  the  cells,  When  since  (I  suppose  about  six  weeks  after)  we  arriveU  m 
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PentonWlie.  The  clothes  Ave  bronght  from  Pcntonville ; 
we  were  stripped  here,  and  they  gave  us  old,  patchy, 
worn-out,  filthy  things;  worn-ont  old  things,  n <lis- 
agree»>ble  smell  wising  from  them.  That  was  in  April 
1865 — old  things ; I dont  know  how  many  wore  them 
before.  Well,  sir,  from  that  until  last  year-  I never 
got  the  first  of  any  clothing  since.  This  Ls  the  fij-st 
(iiidicatinff  his  jacket),  and  this  was  new.  I’ll  take  it 
off  to  show  you  if  you  wish  {takes  off  his  jacket  and 
displays  it).  That  is  the  first  I got  since  1 came  here. 
As  fast  as  I would  wear  one,  I would  get  auotlier  old 
thing.  I have  seen  the  same  done  to  the  otliers  as 
well. 

6037.  Have  you  got  a flannel  jacket  under  your 
shirt  at  present  f — Yes,  sir.  I have  at  present  a shirt 

6038.  Show  it,  please? — {He  shows  it.)  Well,  sir, 
these  are  the  first  new  turn-out  I have  got.  They 
were  all  worn-out,  nasty,  patchy ; and  this  Mr.  Scammell 
u.sed  to  pick  them  out  designedly  for  me. 

6039.  He  picked  them  out  designedly  for  you  ? 

Yes,  sh,  I could  see  that. 

6040.  They  do  not  think  tliat  ? — Another  thing  I 
see  him  do.  When  Mr.  Kickham  came  from 
Portland  he  had  a good  new  jacket.  When  a person 
is  carried  ftxjm  one  gaol  to  another  ; he  was  in  third 
class ; the  third  class  wears  black,  the  second  clos.s 
yellow,  and  the  first  class  blue.  When  a man  is 
shifted  ft'om  one  prison  to  another,  they  have  to  take 
off  the  jacket : these  body  clothes  ai’e  removed  and 
others  put  on,  and  they  get  the  same  back  again.  I 
see  Mr.  Kickham’s  jacket ; it  was  a good  new  jacket, 
and  it  was  the  winter.  He  was  carried  to  the  second 
class:  his  jacket  was  taken  away  by  Mr.  Scammell, 
and  he  got  another  old  worn-out  thing,  as  thin  as 
brown  paper  ; and  I seen  his  jjicket  on  another  man 
here  from  London  for  r-obbeiy  or  something  ; 

Perdval ; and  he  gave  a thin  thing  to  Mr. 

Sickhara,  that  there  was  no— the  worst  in  the  prison 
’twas.  I got  the  same,  all  the  old  woru-out  things  by 
the  other  prisoners  j but  this  is  the  first  new  one,  and 
I suppose  I’ll  finish  it,  for  my  time  will  be  up  about 
Januaiy.  And  this  Mi‘.  Lynch  that  died  here,  him 
and  me  were  in  hospital  together.  The  last  Sunday 
he  ever  came  out,  when  he  was  scarcely  able  to  walk,  s 
and  we  went  to  prayers  to  the  chapel ; so  after  coming 
out  from  the  chapel  we  went  to  one  of  these  yards  of 
exercise,  and  he  says  to  me,  “ I feel  very  weak  ; I 
must  sit  down,  Tom.”  “ Very  well,”  says  I,  “ sit 
down  so  he  went  over,  sir,  aud  sat  down  on  the 
ground,  aud  I sat  down  by  him ; and  there  was  a man 
here  of  the  name  of  Nugent ; he  was  the  doctor’s 
assistant  here;  he  used  to  assist  Dr.  Campbell;  he 
left  since ; 1 believe  he  wo5  discharged  from  the 
service  and  paid  off.  He  comes  and  says.  “ You 
mustn’t  be  sitting  down  there.”  “ This  man,”  says 
Ij  “wasn’t  able  to  walk.”  He  was  scarcely  able  to 
talk.  I says,  “ The  man  isn’t  able  to  stand,  he  is  so 
weak."  “Well,”  he  says,  “if  he  ain’t  able  to  stand 
or  walk,  let  him  go  into  hospital.”  So  ’twas  no  use 
to  refuse  .anything,  for  ’tis  punished  as  disobedience 
or  insolence.  So  I took  him  up  and  took  his  arm  and 
carried  him  to  hospital.  So  he  never  went  out  ever 
again  until  ho  went  out  dead. 

6041.  What  was  the  name  of  the  person  who 
ordered  you  to  get  up  ? — ^Nugent. 

6042.  What  was  he? — He  was  a sort  of  assistaut 
hero,  or  a secretary  to  Dr.  Campbell. 

60-13.  {Chairman.)  When  was  this  occurrence?— 
Well,  we  came  here,  sh-,  in  April.  ’Twas  somoAvhere 
in  May  or  June  ; I forget  now. 

6044.  In  ’65  ? — In  ’6^5,  sir. 

6045.  Is  there  any  other  part  of  your  evidence  that 
you  wish  to  correct  or  supplement? — That  is  the  only 
mistake,  sii-.  I recollect  you  asked  me  if  I was 

The  witness 


punislied,  a;;d  I told  you  I was  not  ; but  1 told  you  I 
tefused  to  bo  stripped  that  day.  I did  not  i-efusj  sir. 
J was  not  told  to  strip,  so  consequently  I didn’t 
refuse;  but,  ns  1 say,  if  I bad  been  told  to  strip 'l 
mteuded  to  refuse,  because  I was  stripped  so  often 
and  there  was  nothing  found  with  me.  I never  Ivans’ 
pessud  the  rules  of  the  prison  .since  1 have  been 
hme,  su-j  but  once  a man  insulted  me  and  I called 
him^  a coward ; that  was  all  the  reports  that  was  ever 
against  me. 

6046.  So  we  understand  ?— Yes,  sir. 

6047.  (.O)'.  Lgom.)  H.iTe  ym  had  aU  aecessaiy 
opiiortnmtm  of  goiag  lo  your  religiom  service  at  all 
toes  .since  yoa  have  been  here  ?— Religious  service ' 
Oh  yes,  sir  ; plenty  opportunities  for  that, 

6048.  You  have  liad  plenty  of  opportunities? 

les,  sir.  I don’t  find  no  fault  in  that  (done. 

6049.  Has  the  Catholic  clergyman  been  at  all  times 
ready  to  supply  you  with  all  suitable  ministrations  ? 
— les,  sir,  with  any  I wanted. 

6050.  Has  he  been  ready  to  supply  you  with  all 
suitable  ministrations  ?— If  I wanted  anything  from 
him,  sir  ; but  I never  asked  him.  I never  wanted 
anything  from  him. 

6051.  Have  you  been  visited  by  the  Catholic 
clergyman  in  this  prison  ?— Yes,  when  lie  first  came 
here,  su-,  be  did;  but  I told  him  I n-auted  to  have 
nothing  to  say  to  him. 

6052.  Has  he  visited  you  within  the  last  12  mouths  ? 
—No,  sir,  he  has  not ; but  he  has  visited  the  other 
men  in  the  room  where  I was,  but  I never  had  nothing 
to  say  to  him.  When  I was  in  the  hospital  he  would 
call  to  the  other  men  aud  talk  to  fhein,  but  I never 
had  nothing  to  say  to  liim. 

6053.  If  you  wanted  him,  had  you  full  opportunity 
of  seeing  him  ? — Yes,  sir  ; the  ouly  objeetion  I have 
to  them  is,  dr,  that  they  don’t  practice  what  they 
preach,  but  I have  nothing  at  all  to  say  or  do  with 
them. 

6054.  You  have  no  complaints  whatever  to  make 
to  the  Commission  with  regard  to  religious  mini- 
stration  in  this  or  any  other  prison  you  have  been  in 
— No,  sir,  I have  not. 

6055.  None  whatever? — No,  sir,  only  that  I have 
been  persecuted  in  Dublin  on  bread-and-water  there. 

6056.  You  were  entered  ns  a Roman  Carnolic  in 

this  prison  ?— Well,  no,  sir  ; well,  yes.  That  was  put 
down,  because  when  I was  outside,  sir,  I didn’t  »o  to 
no  place.  ® 

^6057.  Do  you  attend  the  Catholic  service  here?  — 
Yes,  I go  dovTi  every  morning  and  eveiy  Sunday. 
Wherever  the  men  would  go  of  course  I go  with 
them,  because  a person  is  compelled  to  go  somewhere, 
and  wherever  they  go  I go,  becanse  we  are  here  in 
company. 

6058.  Is  there  any  other  point  that  you  wish  to  put 
before  the  Commission  in  order  that  it  may  be  in- 
quired into  ?— You  asked  me  if  I ivould  like  to  see 
any  person.  On  consideration  I’d  like  to  see  Mr.  Butt ; 
he  is  a lawyer ; as  the  other  men  are  to  see  him. 

6059.  (Chairman.)  You  must  make  application  to 
the  governor,  or  write  to  Mr.  Butt  your.seIf.  You  will 
have  full  facility  for  wilting  to  Mr.  Butt  ?— I was 
tolkiug  to  Dr.  Power  here,  aud  he  said,  I suppose 
twould  do  ns  well.  If  he  comes  here  can  I see  him  ? 

6060.  No  doubt  if  he  comes  here,  and  that  you  ask 
to  see  him,  you  con  see  him  ? — ^Yes,  sir. 

6061.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Do  you  understand  that  yon 
can  wi-ite  to  Mr,  Butt,  if  you  want  to  do  so,  yourself? 
— Yes,  sir ; if  I want  to  do  so  I can  wi-ite  to  jiim. 

6062.  Pens,  ink,  and  paper  -will  be  supplied  to  you 
for  the  purpose  ? — Yes,  sir. 

6063.  Do  you  understand  that  fully? do  sir 

understand  it.  .-  » > 

withdrew. 


Z 4 


J.  Murphy. 
G July  1870. 
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MINUTES  OP  evidence  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION 


Dr.  CampbeU. 
6 Jaly  1870. 


Dr.  Campbell  recalled. 


6064.  (Chairman.)  Dr.  Campbell,  you  have  seea 
Eickard  Burke  to-day,  I believe  ?— Yes,  my  lord. 

6065.  What  is  his  condition  now  ? Is  it  the  same 

as  when  the  Commission  saw  him,  or  is  it  in  any  way 
altered?— I think  he  is  improved,  my  lord.  _ _ 

6066.  Do  you  consider  him  now  in  a condition  in 
which  he  will  be  fit  to  be  asked  questions  ?—!  see  no 
objection  to  his  coming  before  the  Commission,  but  I 
do  uot  think  you  will  get  much  information  from  him. 

I seldom  get  an  answer  fi-om  him. 

6067.  When  you  say  he  is  “ improved,”  in  what 
condition  is  he  improved  ? — He  is  not  walking  about, 
much  as  usual,  and  taking  his  food. 

6068.  Does  he  give  you  longer  or  more  sensible 
answers  now  than  before  ?— No,  much  the  same. 

6069.  The  Commission  will  feel  it  their  duty  to 
examine  him  again  before  they  can  make  up  their 
minds  ns  to  his  condition.  Is  he  fit  to  bo  put  through 
a more  prolonged  examination  ? Should  you  recom- 
mend it  yourself,  to-day  or  any  future  day  ?— I think 
it  might  be  well  to  delay  it  a little  longer.  He  has 
been  improving  some  days  back,  and  excitement,  X 
imagine,  might  tlu'ow  him  back. 

6070.  Thank  you.— I have  prepai-ed  these  cases  as 
you  have  mentioned. 

6071.  These  you  hand  in  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mission ? — Yea,  my  lord. 

6072.  You  me  prepai’cd  now,  Dr.  Campbell,  to 
hand  in  the  medical  cases  ?— The  medical  cases,  my 
lord. 

6073.  Which  is  the  first  cose  that  you  hand  in  ?~ 
Edmond  Power’s. 

The  witnes 


6074.  The  next  ? — John  Murphy. 

6075.  The  next  ?— Bryan  Dillon. 

6076.  The  next  ? — William  Roautree. 

6077.  The  next  ? — Thomas  Bourke  and  Denis  D. 
MulcahV.  Ryan’s  case  will  be  finished  in  a minute 
or  two.  It  is  not  yet  finished.  I handed  in  Rickai-d 
Burke’s  the  other  day.  These  certificates  relating  to 
Power  I was  told  to  hand  in. 

6078.  What  ai-e  those  certificates  ? — The  medical 
certificate  which  accompanied  him. 

6079.  From  whom  is  it  ? — From  myself.  Copy  of 

a letter  to  Dr.  Cover.  Copy  of  a letter  from  Woking 
relating  to  him.  . 

6080.  (Dr.  Greejihoio.)  To  whom  ? — To.  the  chan- 
man.  Copy  of  my  report  to  Mr.  Cover  on  the  transfer 
of  Power  from  this  prison  to  Millbanfc. 

6081.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  hand  in  those? — Yes, 
my  lord.  These  are  aU  that  I have  been  asked  to 
furnish.  (Witness  hands  them  in.) 

6082.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Have  you.  Dr.  Campbell,  any- 
thing unusual  to  report  with  regsu'd  to  the  health  of 
the  treason-felony  prisoners  since  the  lust  day  that  we 
visited  the  prison,  excepting  the  case  of  Rickard 
Burke  ? — No,  sir,  nothing  unusual. 

6083.  Are  they  in  much  the  same  state? — Much 
the  same  state.  They  made  no  complaint  lately.  They 
seem  to  be  all  busily  engaged  in  writing. 

6084  Have  any  of  them  been  under  medical  treat- 
ment since  ?— Power,  Dillon,  and  Mulcahy  ai-e  in  the 
hospital,  and  are  visited  by  me  twice  a day. 

6085.  But  nothing  special  has  occurred  mvegard  to 
tlieir  medical  cases  since? — ^No  particular  report  to 
make. 

3 withdrew . 


The  Commission  adjourned. 

The  Cominissiou  resumed  after  6 o’clock,  p.ni. 


Capt.  SarrU, 


6086.  (Chair^nan.)  Referring,  Captain  Hai-ris,  to 
what  you  said  this  morning,  that  you  would 
justified  in  placing  the  letters  which  you  had  received 
for  certain  treason-felony  prisoners  their  han  j 
without  first  taking  the  opinion  of  superior  authority, 
have  you  since  morning  obtained  the  opinion  oE 
superior  authority  on  the  matter?— I have,  "^y  lord. 

6087  As  a consequence  of  the  opinion  that  j on 
have  so  taken,  what  course  will  you  adopt  ?~I  a™ 
now  prepared  to  hand  to  the  prisoners  the  letteis 
received  as  early  as  possible. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Captain  Hakris  recalled. 

!.  Aud  the  telegram  ?— And  likewise  the  tele- 


gram.  I shall  not  be  ablo  to  give  the  letters  before 
7 o’clock  to-morrow  morning.  The  authority  lor  the 
telegram  will  also  come  about  the  same  time,  7 to- 
morrow. „ , 

6089.  You  will  place  in  the  hands  of  the  prisouei= 
at  the  c.irliest  period  the  communications  to  which 
YOU  now  refer  ? — I shall. 

6090.  Captain  Harris,  if  you  think  it  worfd  be  con- 
sistent nith  prison  discipline  we  should  trish  to  give 
them  to-night  ? — ery  well. 


The  Commission  adjourned. 
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WoMHg  Prison,  Thursday,  7th  July  1870. 

PRESENT  : 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  EAEL  OF  DEVON  Dr  the  Chair. 
The  Hon.  George  C.  Brodrick.  I Dr.  Lyons. 

Stephen  E.  De  Verb,  Esq.  j Dr.  Greenhow. 

W.  Spencer  Ollivant,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Captain  Ha 

6091.  {Chairma7i.)  Captain  Harris,  do  you  produce 
three  letters  addressed  to  the  Commission  ? — I do,  my 
lord. 

6092.  Fi'oia  whom  arc  they  ? — They  trei'e  received 
under  cover,  and  I did  not  ask  wlio  they  were  re- 
ceived fi'oni. 

6093.  Mnlcnhy,  requesting  to  he  medically  ex- 
amined bj'  Doctors  Lyons  and  Greenhow;  Bryan 
Dillon  the  same  ; and  Power.  Have  yon  received 
any  communication  from  any  of  the  prisoners  ? — 
None,  my  lord,  with  the  exception  of  those  three 
lettci’8,  which  I have  handed  in  under  eovci'  as  I re- 
ceived them. 

6094.  {Dr.  Lyo}is.')  When  were  those  letters  given 
to  yon,  Captain  Harris  ? — This  morning,  at  half-past 
9 o’clock.  I have  supplied  one  or_two  documents  this 
moiTiing  to  the  prisoners. 

6095.  What  papers  liave  yon  supplied  to  the 
prisoners  this  morning  ? — D.  Muleahy,  copies  of  ap- 
plications to  see  the  governor  and  director  at  Penton- 
viUe;  copies  of  applications  to  see  the  governor  and 
director  at  Millbank. 

6096.  {ChaiTnian.)  With  the  results  in  each  ease  I 
suppose  ? — Yes,  luy  lord  ; and  a special  letter,  which 
I alluded  to  yesterday. 

6097.  ( Dr.  Lyons.")  Slnlcahy’s  special  letter  ?— 
Yes,  from  liis  sister. 

6098.  Did  you  give  him  the  telegr-am  ? — I did  last 
night. 

6099.  Tlie  letter  from  his  sister  did  not  i-eacli  here 
until  this  moniing  ? — It  did  not  reach  here  until  the 
morning  post.  Roautree  has  received  copies  of  appli- 
cations to  see  the  governor  at  Pentouville,  also  one 
letter  suppressed  at  that  prison.  I this  moraing  received 
the  answer  to  eeiTain  applications  which  were  forwarded 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Couamissioa  by  Bryan  Dillon. 
The  substance  of  the  answer  is  ns  follow.s ; — “ I am 
“ rlirected  by  the  choiimnn  to  inform  you  that  the 
“ Seeretmy  of  State  has  decided  that  such  documents 

are  not  to  be  furnished  to  the  pri.soners  ; that  they 
“ iU’ft  to  l>e  prepared  and  handed  to  the  Commisaionere. 

“ You  are  therefore  requested  to  cany  out  those 
“ instnictioas  at  once.”  JIany  have  already  been 
furnished  them.  We  are  preparing  others  for  the 
Commission. 

The  witness 


;ris  recalled. 

6100.  {Chairman.)  That  is,  the  papei-s  asked  for 
by  Dillon  ? — Yes,  comparatively  recently — the  1st  of 
J uly.  The  whole  of  tlmsc  are  in  course  of  preiiaration 
for  the  Commission. 

6101.  Has  Bourke  had  all  the  jiapers  that  he  has 
asked  for  ? — Not  yet ; he  has  asked  for  two  statements 
that  he  made  to  tlie  directors  and  one  petition  to  the 
Recretaiy  of  State. 

6102.  I think  you  said  that  Bourke  up  to  July  the 
Gth  had  not  applied  for  anjlhing? — He  had  not  re- 
ceived any  document,  my  loixl  ; that  wia  his  firet 
application  for  a 8Uppressc<l  letter. 

6103.  That  was  yasteitlay  ? — Yesterday. 

6104.  Then  he  has  asked  also  for  statements  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  imcl  the  direotore,  and  tlie  replies  to 
them  ? — Yes. 

6105.  Those  are  in  preparation? — They  are.  I 
have  received  one  of  the  statements  from  the  board  of 
dii-ectors  this  morning. 

6106.  Ilflve  auy  friends  come  to  advise  the  treason- 
felony  pi'L«oners  lately  ? — None  at  till.  No  one  has 
iipplitHl  to  see  them,  aixll  have  had  no  communication 
from  any  of  their  friends. 

6107.  Adverting  to  the  lettere  upon  which  you  coa- 
fei’reil  with  the  board  of  directoi's  yesterday,  did  you, 
ill  point  of  fact,  deliver  those  letter's  to  the  prisoners 
last  night  ? — I did,  late  lust  night. 

6108.  Late  last  night? — Yesj  the  liist  letter  was 
delivereil  shortly  after  half-past  10. 

6109.  {Mr.  J)e  Vere.)  Did  you  give  them  light  to 
read  them  ? — I did.  They  did  not  express  the  wi.sh 
to  have  a light  after  they  lind  received  them,  bnt 
Muleahy  and  Dillon.  I ordered  the  officer  to  have 
the  gas  turned  on,  that  they  might  jicruse  them.  The 
otlieis  said  they  did  not  care  to  read  them  a second 
time.  I waited  until  they  hail  rend  them. 

6110.  Did  they  read  them  in  your  pre.sence? — 
Yes. 

6111.  H.as  Eickanl  Burke  at  any  time  made  appli- 
cation for  documents  ? — Never. 

6112.  Have  uny  means  been  taken  to  acquaint  him 
formally  ivith  tlie  ]iower  that  ho  has  of  asking  for 
documents  ? — I tried  myself  to  imjiress  upon  his  mind 
the  necessity  of  coming  forward  aud  making  any  state- 
ment he  had,  but  I never  could  get  him  to  understand 
anytliing. 

withdrew. 


Capl.  Jfiirra. 
7 .Tuiy  1870. 


Thomas  Bourke, 

6113.  {Chairma//.)  Thomas  Bourke,  the  Comuiis- 
sionere  are  now  re-assembled,  and  ai-e  rendy  to  receive 
•any  statement  from  you  that  you  may  wish  to  make  ? 
— I am  exactly  in  the  position  in  which  I was  when  I 
.saw  you  last.  You  told  me  then  that  I would  I'cceive 
some  documents  that  I found  uecessaiy  for  the  pre- 
paration of  my  statement.  I applied  in  writing  for 
them  three  times,  and  I have  not  received  them  yet. 

I am  exactly  in  the  same  way  ns  I was  when  I saw 
yon  last. 

6114.  {Dr.  Lyons,)  Have  you  got  no  documents  of 
any  kind  ? — ^No,  sir. 

6115.  {Chairman.)  When  did  you  apply  for  them  ? 
— First  on  the  24th  Juue,  I think. 

6116.  Y’on  were  before  us  on  the  29th  June? — I 
made  three  wi-itten  applications,  however.  The  last 
application  was  made  yesterda)’ — no  later  thuu  yester- 
day. 

61 17.  You  mentioned  to  us  on  the  29th  June  certain 
526028.— IL 


prisoner,  recalled. 

docinneuts  which  you  said  you  wished  to  have.  That 
was  the  29th  of  lust  month.  Did  you  then  apply  for 
them  ? — I applied  for  them,  sir,  immediately  after 
leaving  you. 

6118.  To  whom  did  you  apply? — To  the  governor. 

6119.  You  have  not  yet  received  them  ?— Not  yet 
received  them.  I have  heard  nothing  of  them. 

6120.  {Mr.  Dc  Vere.)  Can  you  state  whnt  those 
documents  were  ? — Three  statements,  sir ; two  of 
them  to  the  board  of  directors,  and  one  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.  I can  give  you  the  dates  of  the  documents 
if  you-requii'e  them. 

6121.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Two  statements  to  the  direo 
tors,  and  one  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ? — Yes. 

6122.  "What  were  the  date.s  of  them,  please  ? — The 
21st  November  1868,  to  the  directors,  the  21st  April 
1869,  to  the  dircctoi-s  also,  and  the  10th  August  1869, 
to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Those  are  tho  three  docu- 
ments chat  I have  made  application  for,  sir. 

Aa 
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T.  Bmirhe, 

7 July  1870. 

Ca\)t.  Harris, 


; minutes  or  ETIDENOa  TAKEN  BEFOllE  THE  OOMailSSION 

fil23  (Mr  De  I'-ci-O  AVbeuweve  the  appUcatioiis  6124.  For  .which  of  the  documents  did  you  theu 
foi^lloii  o/  thSa  documents  made  ?—My  lii-st  appU-  apply  ?-I  applied  for  the  thiv-e  of  them  on  the  -4th 
catiou  -was  ou  the  24th  of  hist  mouth,  sii-. 


Juue. 


Captain  T^Ti-bihs  recalled,  iiud  confronted  witli  Toosias  Bourke. 


6125.  (Chuirman.)  Now,  Bourke,  state  wheu 
fii-st  made  application  to  the  governor  for  any  docu- 
ments or  papei-s  that  you  deeiued  necessary  tor  the 
preparation  6f  yom- statement  to  the  Comnussiou.- 


morning?— (Ca/*4  Harris.)  No;  I received 
no  positive  answei'  until  this  luoriung.  The  uiatler, 
I believe,  has  lH*en  under  cousicleratioii  all  that  time. 
6143.  Then  do  I understand  you  to  say  that  yon 
niiLkiiii?  anr  stateuiisii 


6143.  ilieu  no  1 uuuersiauu  yuu  .I—. 

pioparauon  01  --  deem  it  essential  that  before  making  any  statemciil 

did  for  then  -i~{Prisoner.)  you  shall  have  an  opiiortnuity  of  seemg  the  docn- 

6126.  \A  hnt  Uici  joii  appi)  mi  u , applied f—(P/tso«cr.)  Oh, 

you  had  the  notice  read  to  cei-tainly ; most  essential. 


ceived  this  morning  a letter  from  the  directors,  ha^■c 
you  not  ? — (Capt.  Harris.)  I have,  my  lord. 

6146.  That  letter  enclosed  one  of  the  three  docu- 
ments for  ■which  Bourke  asked  /farm.)  It 

does. 

6147.  It  state.s  with  regard  to  another  that  they 

have  not  as  yet  been  uhle  to  find  it? — {Capt. 
Harris.)  It  does.  . . . 

6148.  And  with  regard  to  the  third,  that  r 


April  1869,  to  the  directors,  tind  one  of  the  10th 
August  1869,  to  the  SecreUxry  of  State. 

6129.  Did  you  apply  by  word  of  mouth  / — {in- 

soiicr.)  Not  at  all,  sir.  _ _ n m • \ 

6130.  Was  that  application  m uniting  r — {Prisoner.) 

In  writing.  . .. 

6131.  Did  you  receive  that  application,  Captaiu 
TTattv:  ^ ( Caat  Harris.)  These  were  the  three 

cation  fiiini  the  dll  ^ ^ to  find  the  second;  and  you  o^o  mformed 

- siting,  them  the  date  of  the  third  doci^cnt  to  the  Secretary 

Si±,‘!S,;'srr-:s'r.Tri 

\ . ..  .1 .........  „e  ,..ina  Afv  third  annli-  


{Prisoner.)  1 realty  canuoi  lernyuiKc.,  - — - 

find  it  among  these  papers  of  mine.  My  third  apph- 
cation  was  made  yesterday.  . ..is 

6134.  What  was  your  application  for  yesterday  r— 
(Prisoner.)  For  those  statements,  sir,  and  also  for  a 

letter  that  was  suppressed.  ..  /n  • \ 

6135.  A letter  dated  April  69  — (Prisoner.) 

Dated  April  ’69.  That  letter  I received  yesterday, 
after  making  that  application  for  i>-  „ 

6136.  You  had  made  no  ai>plicaticm  for  It  before  . 

(Prisoner.)  Not  at  all.  , i *i,„f 

6137  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Did  you  get  that  lettei  that 
you  asked  for  ?_(Prisower.)  I got  the  letter,  sir- 
^ r>Too  A -.1  ...l.,>t  ,Tnii  Ai-e.  sCill  W’ithout  IS  YOU!' 


biol.  {Jjr.  M-yons.)  cio«v  au«u 
docmiieuts,  Bourke,  would  you  ho  preinued  to  i^ku 
your  statement  to  the  Commission? — (Prisoner.)  That 
I could  scai'Cely  answer  till  I get  them.  • 

6152.  (Chairman.)  You  know  what  they  arer- 
(PrLsoner.)  Yes,  I have  a knowledge  of  what  the 
documents  are. 

6153.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Within  what  reasonubie  time 

could  you  make  your  statement  after  getting  them  ? 
(Prisoner.)  I think  the  fact  of  those  documents 
would  not  detain  me,  possibly,  more  than  two  or 
three  days.  . 

6154.  (Chairman.)  Under  the  curcumstance  that 


6138.  This  mission  haw  decided  that  they  will  postpone  your 

rc~  it  -y ;»  — ir  t 

rt  ,CS“y»t..day.  Wh»w.,.the.sco»^-  -( , „ 

, . ^ ^1-  - ,1  /.r.  tKo  .ttflrll  .Time.  W'l 


—{Vam.  narris.)  ,, 

6156.  (Mr.  Da  Verc.)  They  are  ?—( C«p4 //aiv 
They  are. 

The  prisoner  retired,  and  Captain  Hiiuiis’s 
examination  was  resumed. 


6157.  (Ckuinnan.)  Dillon  has  not  got  all  his  docii- 

-..A.,  r-..:.!..:.,  TT«..vi.,S Wr. 


that  the  last  was  yesteraay.  vv  ueu  ww.  luc  . 

(Prisoner.)  The  second  was  on  the  30th  June.  With 
your  peimission,  may  I read  that  application  . 

6140.  (Cftaiman.)  You  may  ?— (Pmonm)  ‘-On 
“ the  24th  instant  I made  application  m wntmg  tor 
“ statements  written  by  me  to  the  Secretary  ot 

‘ &.  An  to.  Jt  ve..ivcd  an  answer  until  appLoation.  L.  has  not  had  ?-Y.s,  that  .s  BO. 

The  witness  retired. 
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BnvAx  Billun, 

6162.  (CAairma>t.)  Biyan  Dillon,  ai'e  you  now  pre- 
pared to  make  a stutement  to  us  ? — 1 was  furnished 
with  a copy  of  a letter  last  night  from  Mr.  Butt,  and 
it  was  only  just  now  that  I was  furnished  with  some 
of  the  documents  uecessaiy  for  the  preparation  of  my 
statement,  and  1 should  wish  some  time  to  consider  it 
before  I could  gi'*e  an  answer  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
Butt’s  letter  is  a very  serious  letter'.  I should  wish 
time  to  consider  the  matter.  I huTe  a statement 
ready. 

6163.  Then  do  you  -wish  to  state  to  us  decidedly 
that  you  believe  you  cannot  make  your  statement  in  a 
way  satisfactory  to  youi'self  until  you  have  time  to 
consider  the  letter  you  have  received  from  Mr.  Butt, 
aud  also  ar-e  in  possession  of  documents  for  which  you 
ask  ?— Yes. 

6164.  iVlieu  you  have  had  time  to  consider  ihe 
letter  to  Mr.  Butt,  and  have  received  the  documents 
that  you  have  asked  for-,  so  far  as  they  can  pr-operiy 
be  given  to  you,  is  it  yoiu‘  intention  and  shall  you  be 
prepared  to  make  a statement  to  «s? — 'Well,  1 don’t 
know  wliat  decision  I may  come  to,  you  know.  I ask 
for  time  to  consider  it  in  ordei-  to  conit-  to  a decision. 

6165.  A decision  on  what  subject? — Ou  tire  advi- 
sibility  of  giving  my  evidence. 

6166.  If  we  fix  auother  period  for  your  exammatiou 
it  mu.st  be  with  the  tlistinct  understanding,  of  which  I 
now  warn  you,  that  no  further  time  will  atterwaitls  be 
aUowed.  If  you  do  not  desii’e  to  make  any  statement 
to  us,  yoiu-  refusal  to  do  so  will  be  considered  filial  ? — 
Very  well,  .sir. 

6167.  If  you  intend  to  make  a statement  to  as,  we 
shall  then  go  into  it,  and  no  further  delay  cair  be 
allowed  ? — I was  anxious  ft'orn  the  begintiiug,  you 
know,  to  give  you  a statement.  When  1 was  removal, 
though  unable  to  get  out  of  bed  at  the  time,  I wrote 
on  my  knees,  and  I wrote  50  pages  of  it  before  you 
came  here  of  my  statement.  1 have  not  done  anything 
since.  That  showed  my  anxiety  to  go  into  the  matter, 
even  ou  the  basis  of  the  original  eoudilions.  I have 
written  a .statement  on  the  basi.s  of  the  original  con- 
rlitions,  and  I am  prepared  to  show,  even  ou  those 
conditions,  that  I have  received  exceptional  treatment 
in  British  convict  prisons. 

6168.  Tour  examination,  then,  will  be  postponed  ? 
— But  I understand,  my  ioi'il,  that  you  have  oi'dercd 
that  I shall  not  get  those  papers 

6169.  Webavemndenooi'deronthesubjeet.  Certain 
papers  will  be  supplied  to  you.  Any  papers  that  the 
Government  think  it  desii-able  you  should  have  will  be 
given  to  you? — I furaishedthe  Secretmy  of  State  with 
a requisition  embodying  the  several  requisitions  I had 
fu'.st  made  from  the  date  of  the  investigation ; of  your 
coming  here.  On  that  day,  the  16th  of  Jime  last,  I 
furnished  some  requisitions,  hut  I embodied  them  all 
in  this  requisition,  and  the  governor  says  that  the 
Chaiiman  has  owlered  that  you  shall  not  be  supplied 
with  those,  but  that  the  Commissionei's  themselves  will 
have  them. 

6170.  {Dr.  Lyons.')  Bead  that  document? — It  is 
directed  to  the  secretary.  “ Sir, — I fiml  that  it  is  ab- 
“ solutely  necessary  for  the  prepai'atiou  of  my  state- 
“ ment  that  I should  he  fumisherl  »ui  soon  as  possible 
“ with  the  following  documents.  I have  akeaUy 
“ requested  to  be  furnished  with  some  of  those  docu- 
'•  ments  in  my  two  former  requisitions,  the  first  of 
" which  was  written  to  the  governor  as  fiir  back  as 
“ the  16th  June  ultimo,  the  day  the  appointment 
" of  the  Commissriou  was  notified  to  me.  Up  to  this 
“ date  I have  not  received  any  papers  or  copies  of  the 
“ documents  mentioned  in  tliese  requisitions,  which  I 

am  told  by  the  governor  have  been  for  some  time  in 
“ the  hands  of  the  Commissioners.”  I then  say, 

“ Pentonville.  I shall  require  all  ease  sheets  or  other 
” paper's  centring  the  medical  history  of  my  illness 
“ fit  Pentonville  while  under  medical  treatment  in  my 
“ cell  there.” 

6171.  Is  this  m ennmeration  of  the  things  that  you 
mve  asked  for  in  your  letter  to  the  secretary  of  this 
Commission  ? — Oh,  yes  j mid  yon  know  the  other  pii- 


prisouer,  recalled. 

bonei's  have  been  supplied,  ami  in  fact  I was  supplied 
with  .some  of  these  mysefr  when  this  order  of  the 
Chmrmau  was  notihed  to  me.  “ All  reports  aud  cei- 
titK^tes  m reference  to  my  health  forwanlod  by  the 
medical  officers  of  Pentonville  andWokiu^  prisons 

“ to  the  Secretai'y  of  State,  board  of  dii'eeiots  and 
gov^uoi's  of  pnsons  and  the  remarks  made  by  the 
• medical  officer  at  Pentonville  to  the  medical  officer 
“ at  Woking  on  my  removal  to  tliis  piison ; rules  of 
the  Home  Office  relative  to  the  release  of  invalid 
‘ convicts.”  Then,  “Woking.  The  dates  of  mv 
apphoatious  for  medical  reHef ; the  number  of  daw 
foUow^g  such  applieiition-s  1 wa»  supplied  with 
“ medicine  at  the  surgeiy  aiul  at  my  cell  from  Apiil 
“ 1866  to  tills  date.”  How.  one  would  cousiilev  that 
a much  less  importaut  application  than  the  date  of  my 
udmiasion  into  the  hospital,  and  what  1 was  U'eated 
for.  1 hove  got  the  latter,  and  tliey  have  refused  to 
give  me  the  former.  They  have  refused  that,  “ and 
'•  the  dates  of  my  admissiou  to  hospitul,  the  cause  of 
“ my  admission,  and  the  dates  of  my  discharge  tha-e- 

“ fr-om.”  They  have  given  what  I consider  a doctored 

report  of  thats 

6172.  A what? — 'Well,  I don’t  know  what  they 
cml  it— a ease  sheet  j “ aud  oil  my  suppressed  lettere.” 
I have  got  the  last  of  them  this  moment,  as  I was 
coming  in,  fr-om  Mr.  Pall,  the  clerk  here. 

^ 6173.  {Chairman^  You  have  received  it? Ihave 

just  got  it  hero.  _ “ The  memorial  to  the  Secretary  of 
“ State  written  in  the  autumn  of ’69,  and  the  ceiTifi- 
“ cate  answer  or  report  of  the  medical  officer  thereto, 
“ and  the  reply  of  the  Secretary  of  State  thereto.” 
A pai't  of  that  mwlical  ease  sheet  ivas  that  I recovered 
from  the  efleots  of  that  fall,  while  I am  not  able  to 
walk.  I respeefluily  submit  that  I have  not  recovered 
from  the  etfects  of  the  fall.  I liave  got  nothing  about 
Pentonv'ille.  “All  dates  of  my  applications  to  see 
“ Dr.  Campbell,  the  notes  of  the  applications,  and  his 
“ replies  thereto  entered  in  the  application  book.” 
They  say  the  books  are  lost. 

6174.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  What  hooks  do  they  say  arc 
lost  { — The  application  books — certain  application 
books  here  as  old  as  ’66 — whereas  I have  got  in  other 
books  copies  of  my  applications  of  that  date.  “ All 
“ dates  of  luy  application.s  to  the  visiting  directors 
“ from  1866,”  and  the  dates  of  Dr,  Campbell  and  othei- 
dates.  They  say  they  have  seut  away  the  books  nad 
destroyed  them. 

6175.  {Chairman.')  Who  told  yon  that?— The 
clerk,  sir-. 

6176.  The  clerk  ? — The  clerk  says  they  haven’t 
them ; that  there  is  some  order,  he  says,  to  send  up 
small  books  to  tho  head  officer  or  somethiug  to  that 
effect,  for  tlie  purpose  of  being  desti-oyed, 

6177.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Wliat  clerk?— The  clerk  of 
this  prison. 

61^8.  What  is  his  name  ?— His  name  is  Boll. 

61/  9.  {Dr.  Greenhov:^  I.s  that  all  you  require  ?— 
No,  sir  ; “ dates  of  applications  to  the  governor,  and 
“ the  uatui'e  of  the  appheations,  including'  the  dates  and 
“ particulars  of  inquiries  respecting  letters  j his  replies 
“ thereto;^  tho  replies  of  the  clerks  and  other  officials 
“ thereto.”  I have  got  this  pai'tly,  commencing  on 
the  19th  December  1867,  but  omitting  from  April  ’66 
that  dace.  These,  they  say,  are  also  amongst  the 
missing  books  "which  they  cannot  put  their  hands  on. 
“ A copy  of  the  report  of  Messrs,  Pollock  and 
“ Knox.” 

6180.  Just  tell  us  what  you  have  got  ; begin  at  the 
first. 

Captain  Harris  j-ecalled,  and  confronted  with  the 
prisoner  Bhtan  Dillon. 

6181.  {Chairman.)  Dillon,  will  you  hand  in  a 

stat^ent  of  what  you  want  to  get  ? This  is  a rough 

draft,  sir.  I fear  you  will  not  be  able  to  make  it  oat. 
{Sands  in  the  document.)  . . 

6182.  Does  it  begin,  “I  find  that  ifis  nedrasary  ”? 
— {Prisoner.)  Yes,  sir. 

6183.  Captain  HariiB,  have  yoti'recalved' back  from 

Aa  2 


B DiSou. 

7 July  1870. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION 


the  directors  tiie  original  paper  handed  you  by  Bryan 
DilJou,  specifying  a statement  of  documents  with -which 


Dillon,  specirying  asiatemeuioi  ......... 

he  wished  to  be  supplied? — {Capt  Harris.)  I have, 
ray  lord,  received  it  this  morning. 

6184.  That  is  a duplicate  of  this,  I suppo.se  ?— 
{Prisoner.)  Yea.  {The  document  he  had  kamlcd  in 
is  returned  to  the  prisona-.) 

618d.  Does  it  appear  from  anything  you  have 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  from  the 
directors  at  the  tiuie  that  they  returned  that  statement 
of  documents,  what  are  to  he  granted  to  Ihllon  ami 
what  are  not  gi-antcd  ?— (C«pf.  Harris.)  Tes,  that 
■was  laid  down,  my  lord,  by  a letter. 

6186.  Then  are  you  prepared  now  to  state  to  ns, 
upon  going  through  it,  what,  under  the  instructions 
that  you  have  received  from  the  central  authority, 

■will  be  withlield  from  Dillon  and  what  will  be  given 
to  him? — {Capt.  Harris.)  Yes,  I am  prep^ed  to 
do  that.  {Copt.  Harris  icithdraws.) — {Prisoner.) 

My  lord,  may  1 ask  is  there  any  objection  to  have  my 
friends  come  in  to  arrange  the  preliminaries  altogether . 

In  my  opinion  it  -would  shorten  matters  very  much. 

6187.  No  ? — Very  well. 

6188.  {Dr.  Lpons.)  What  frleuds  do  you  mean  , — 

I mean  tlie  other  friends  in  the  hospital  who  are  to 
come  here.  There  is  a very  impoi'tant  case  bearing  on 
our  treatment  in  prison,  the  cose  of  John  Lynch,  who 
went  toPentonville  in  January  with  me,  ami  who 
died  here  in  the  following  J uno. 

6189.  In  this  prison? — In  this  prison.  1 was 
placed  byfive  days  before  he  died,  partly  on  Dr.  Camp- 
bell’K  account— I Avas  then  sick— and  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  looking  after  him.  I knew  him  about  .-0 
years.  He  came  to  PentonviUe  Pidsou  pretty  weU  in 
health  appai'Cntly.  He  cimie  down  here  in  AprU  in 
the  last  stage  of  consumption,  and  the  papers  respect- 
ing him — I Ihiuk  I am  prepared  to  enter  into  what  1 
know  about  his  cose.  It  crops  up  and  is  uUmtitied 
with  my  own.  I gave  evidence  at  the  inquest  on 
his  remiuns  here.  {Capt.  Harris  returns.) 

6190.  {Chairman.)  Captain  Iliirris,  Jo  you  now 

produce  to  the  Commission,  as  returned  to  you  h'oin 
the  authorities  iu  London,  the  paper  wMcli  coutaiiiud 
tlie  appUcatimi  made  by  Bryan  Dillon  for  documents, 
with  the  decision  of  the  authorities  as  to  each  . 
{Capt.  Harris)  1C.O,  my  \ovi.  ..  ,n  . 

6191.  Will  you  read  those  seri«<i/«,  please  — {Lupt. 

Harris)  The  first  application  is  “ all  case  sheets  or 
“ other  papers  containing  the  medicid  history  of  my 
“ illness  at  PentonviUe  while  under  medical  treatment 
“ in  my  cell  there.”  ti  • % 

6192.  Wlmt  is  the  decision  on  that  ? — {Capt.  liurns.) 

With  regard  to  that,  he  wUl  receive  such  medical  notes 
.as  have  been  furnished  to  otliei-  prisoners;  extracts 
from  such  notes,  such  as  have  been  furnished  to  other 
prisonei-s.  o * 

6193.  That  is  the  decision  of  the  du'cctors  ? — {t^apt. 

Harris.)  Yes.  . , , o 

6194.  (Dr.  Greenhow.)  Has  he  received  them.-'— 

{Capt.  Harris.)  No,  he  will  receive  them ; the  docu- 
ments only  came  this  morning.  , 

6195.  {^Chairman)  WhatisNo.  2?— 

“ All  repoits  and  certificates  in  vefei-ence  to  my  health, 

“ forwarded  by  the  medical  oiaccre  of  Pentouvilleand 
« Woking  imsons  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  board  of 
“ direetors,  and  governors  of  pnsons,  and  the  remarks 
“ made  by  the  medical  officer  in  PentonviUe  to  the 
» medical  officer  in  Woking  on  my  removal  to  this 
“ pi-ison.”  . 

6196.  What  is  the  decision  with  regard  to  that.-'— 

( Capt.  UaM'is)  None  of  these  can  be  furnished  to 
himfbut  they  will  he  laid  before  the  Commission. 

6197.  {Dr.  Lyons)  They  wiD  be  laid  before  the 
Commission.  Is  that  what  you  say  t—{Capt.  Harris.) 

sigs.  {Mr.  De  Fere)  Have  they  been  htid  before 
the  Commission? — {Capt.  Harris.)  They  have  not. 

6199.  {Dr.Lyons)  Are  they  here? — {Capt.Harris) 
They  are  not.  ^ 

6'W  {Chairman)  mis.tisT^o.B?—{Capi.Harru.'i 
“ Eules  of  the  Home  Office  relative  to  the  x-elease  of 


“ invalid  convicts.”  There  is  a rule  in  the  stau^ng 
ordei-s  of  the  convict  service,  which  udll  be  laid  b-itore 
the  Commission.  . , , 

6201  {Dr.  Greenhoio.)  Tiiat  is  declined  to  be 
given  fbe  prisoner  }—{Capt.  Harris)  Declined  to  the 
in-isom.T.  , . 

6202.  {Dr.Lyons.)  There  is  such  a rule,  and  it  will 
he  laid  before  the Commis.«ion ? — {Capt.Harris)  Yes. 

6203.  {Chaimum.)  You  can  easily  have  put  on 
paper  what  Im  will  get  ?— { Capt.  Harris.)  Yes,  my  lord. 

6204.  Wiiat  is  the  next  '(—{Capt.  Harris)  The 

next  is “ The  dates  of  my  applications  for  medical 

“ relief,  tlie  number  of  days  tbUosving  such  application ; 

» I was  supplied  with  medicine  at  the  surgery  iu 
“ Woking  prison,  and  at  my  cell,  from  Ajivil  1866  to 
“ this  <late.”  Those  will  be  furnished,  tliey  are  now 
reiuly.  , 

6205.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  He  bafi  not  get  them  yet? — 
{Capt.  Harris.)'llQhx\5  wot— {Prisoner)  1 was  told 
I could  not  get  them. 

6206.  Who  told  you  that  you  would  not  got  them  ? 

{Prisoner)  The  clerk  came  in  and  said  tlnwe  ivere 

tliino's,  in  fact  these  were  the  papers  I could  not  get. 

6207.  {Chairman.)  But  you  understand  now  that 
von  will  get  them  (—{Prisoner.)  Yes. 

■ 6208.  {Mr.  Brodrich)  Is  it  possible  to  fimiish  them 
from  fbe  first,  from  1866  ? Do  you  know  that  to  be 
possible  (—{Capt.  Harris)  I believe  it  has  been  done. 

< Prisoner.)  Tliis  is  not  the  application  which  tiiey 

say  they  cannot  furnisli  from  tbo  first:  tlie  dntas  of 
jny  applications  for  medicid  relief ; it  is  the  dates  of  uiy 
applications  to  see  Dr.  Campbell  iu  this  oliice,  anti  the 
entries  he  makes  in  the  hook,  -which  i.s  a distinct  thing 
from  the.  book  iu  the  surgeiy.  _ 

6209.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  read,  Captmn  Ilan'is, 
from  the  form  of  application  made  i>y  the  prisoner  ? — 
{Cajit  Harris.)  Yvs.— {Prisoner.)  I have  got  the 
notes  of  the  hospital  ti-eatment. 

6210.  Go  on,  please? — {Cfqif.  Harris.)  " Ihilcs  ol 
“ admission  into  the  hospital  at  Woking,  the  cause  of 

ailmission,  and  the  dates  of  my  discharge  llierelrom,” 
— ( Prisoner.)  I have  received  this. 

6211.  Sixth?— Harr'is)  “Ail  my  sup- 
« pressed  letters,  and  all  letters  suppressed  sent  to 
“ me  by  my  fricmls.”  Those  have  been  issued.— 
.—{Prisoner.)  I have  got  that  now. 

6212.  What  is  the  next  ?— (Cn/Jt.  lUrris) 
“ Memorial  to  the  Secrebuy  of  State,  written  iu 
“ August  ’69,  and  the  certificate  or  report  of  the 
« medical  officer  accompanying  the  same.”  That  will 
i«n  fnTnifibed  for  tlie  information  of  the  Commission, 


« medical  olliccv  accompanying  me  aaiuc. 
be  furnished  for  tlie  information  of  the  Commission, 
but  not  given  to  tbe  prisoner. 

6213.  The  next  ? — ( Capt.  Harris)  “ Eeply  in  full 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  thereto.”  That  will  also 
be  given  for  the  information  of  the  Commission,  but 
not  to  the  prisoner. 

6214.  Next?— (Co/)?.  Harris)  “All  dates  of  my 
“ applications  to  see  Dr.  Campbell,  the  notes  of 
“ the  applications  and  his  replies  thereto  entered  in 
“ Dr.  Campbell’s  application  book.” 

6215.  What  will  be  the  case  with  respect  to  those? 
—{Capt.  Harris)  Those  are  not  forthcoming. 

6216.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Are  they  to  be  given  ? — ( Capt. 
Harris)  No  ; they  arc  not  to  be  found.  They  arc 
entered  in  small  books  which  are  destroyed  from 
time  to  time— sent  back  to  tbe  Statioueiy  Office. 

6217.  Then  they  are  not  forthcoming  ?—(C«;)f. 
Harris.)  They  ai-o  not  forthcoming. 

6218.  {Chairman)  The  next ?—( Dap?.  Harris.) 
“ Date  of  applications  to  see  the  director,  and  date  oi 
“ refusals  of  Captain  Braniley  to  let  me  see  him. 
That  will  he  furnished  to  him. 

6219.  {Dr.  Lyons)  But  he  has  not  got  it?— 
{Capt.  Harris)  He  has  not.  “Dates  of  apphea- 
“ tious  to  tlie  governor  and  nature  of  the  applications, 
“ including  the  dates  and  other  particulars  of  inquh-ies 
“ respecting  letters,  his  replies  thei-eto,  and  the  re- 
“ plies  of  the  clerks  and  other  officials  tha-eto.  In 
“ order  to  facilitate  the  furnishing  of  these  latter,  1 
“ limit  the  time  of  the  inquiry  to  the  months  oi 
“ March,  April,  and  May,  ’69.” 
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6220.  \Vliat  H to  be  done  with  these?  — {Capt. 
Harris.)  These  cnu  be  fiiraished,  so  far  ns  I am 

aware. (^Prisoner.)  I beg  your  pai'doii.  The  dates 

of  the  applications  to  CapUiia  Bramley  commenced 
the  IStli  September  1867,  and  there  is  no  aceoimt  of 
dntes  from  ’66  up  to  that  time. 

6221.  (^Chairman.)  But  you  asked  only  for  those 
in  ’69? — {^Prisouer.)  I asked  for  letters  in  ’69,  You 
will  .see  by  the  constructiou  of  the  sentence  that  it  i.s 
quite  clear. — {^Cupt.  Harrh.)  It  is  so.  I see  it  now, 

6222.  Is  it  con.sistentwith  the  niles  of  the  tlirectors 
that  those  shall  he  .snpplierl? — {_Capt.  Harris.)  I 
think  so ; quite. — {Prisoner.)  I have  received  the 
applications  from  December  the  19th  ’67,  <lown  to  the 

Captain  Harris 


••  the  applications  from  April  ’66 
{Capt.  Harris.)  We  will  go  so 
“ Copy  of  report  of  Messrs.  Pollock  and 

6223.  Thai,  I think,  will  not  be  supplied?— 
{Capt.  Harris.)  That  will  not  be  supplied.  That  is 


6224.  Would  you  be  kind  enough,  Cnptain  Harris, 
to  have  made  out  a cojiy  of  the  document.^  asked  for 
by  him,  wi-ifing  against  each  “ will  ” or  “ will  not  !«■ 
I»e  supplie.1”?— Harris.)  I will,  my  loi-d. 

622d.  Anil  let  us  also  luivo  a copj",  which  you  {-an 
put  ill  !i.s  evidence  ?—( fVpA  Harris.)  Yes,  my  lord, 
hei'c  withdrew. 


C'ljit.  Harris, 
T July  1870. 


Brvan  Dillon’s  examinaiioii  resumed. 


6226.  {Chairman.)  Well,  Dillou,  the  Commission 
are  of  opinion  that,  ns  you  have  not  had  those  docu- 
ments, it  is  desirable  and  right  that  we  should  postpone 
your  making  your  statement  to  a day  of  which  yon 
will  receive  due  notice.  In  tlie  meanwhile,  such  of 
those  documents  cls  it  is  cou.sidered  right  to  supply  to 
you  shall  be  placed  in  your  hands ; but  it  must  be  with 
this  distinct  understanding,  that  we  cannot  allow  nny 
further  post])onement  in  consequence  of  any  further 
jqiplication  for  documents,  anil  that  no  dor-uinont  wilt 
be  given  which  is  not  applied  for  by  this  evening? — 
By  this  evening  ? 

6227.  And  we  also  wish  you  to  undorsland,  that  at 
our  next  meeting,  when  wc  see  you  before  us  next 
time,  it  will  be  the  lu.«t  occasion.  We  shall  not  then 
jiermit  any  ihrtlier  postponement.  We  shall  lh<-n  be 
{ii-epared  to  hear  your  sfiitenmiit  ; or  if,  on  consideva- 
fiou,  you  decline  to  make  any  statement  your  refusal 
will  he  considered  fimil  ? — In  ihe  iiileriin,  my  lord, 
will  you  recollect  what  I staled  about  .Tohii  Lviidi  ; 
because  it  may  be  necessary  that  any  papers  or 
medical  c.T-ses  respecting  Jiim  should  he  fortlieomiiig. 
If  you  wish  I shall  send  in  a requisition.  I was  put 
up  by  the  authorities  to  witness  his  last  monieiits,  uiid 
1 gave  evidence  before  the  coroner  to  that  ettoet. 

6228.  {Dr.  Dyrms.)  Does  anything  that  you  have 
to  s.ay  with  regard  to  his  case  hear  upon  your  own  ? 
— Of  course  it  do&s. 

6229.  {Chairman.)  How? — Iimsinueh  ns  W6  were 
subjected  to  similar  treutmeiit. 

6230.  You  ciiu  state  to  us  anything  that  happeueil 
to  youi'self,  or  anv  thiug  that  you  experioncKl  yoiir- 
self? — He  wa.s,  in  my  opinion,  doue  to  death,  and  it 
will  not  do  to  hush  it  up. 

The  prisoner  withdrew,  and  after  the  Commission  hud 
deliberated,  was  again  admitted. 

6231.  {Chabmian.)  Diilon,  the  Commissioners  have 
decided  that  under  the  ciremnstanees  of  the  case  they 
think  it  better  to  postpone  your  examination  until  you 
hare  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  such  of  the  docu- 
ments yon  have  asked  for,  which  vvill  be  supplied  to 
you.  Care  will  be  taken  that  no  unnecessary  delay 
should  occur  in  supplying  them  to  you.  The  Com- 
rais.sfon  further  thiuk  it  very  important,  as  you  seem 
to  have  a written  statement  there,  that  they  should 
have  au  opportunity  of  vending  your  statement 
before  they  come  here  to  examine  you  jipi-soiially. 
They  recognize  the  propriety  of  your  having  those 
documents  a few  days  before  your  statement  Is  fiually 
completed  ; but  they  think  that  yonr  statement  may 
be  completed  by  Triduy  the  loth,  that  is,  to-morrow 
week;  and  we  wish  therefore  that.yon  would  send 
that  statement  to  the  .“ecrotary  in  London,  give  it  to 
the  governor  hi  shoit,  and  the  governor  will  forwiuil 
it  to  London.  Give  it  in  an  envelope.  Yon  can  seal 
it  up  youi'self.  It  will  he  forwarded  to  London  in 
order  that  we  may  have  an  o|jportunity  of  reading  it 
before  we  come  here  ? — Up  to  what  date  will  you 
give  me  ? 


6232.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  Until  to-morrow  week. — 
To  prepare  my  statement  ? 

6233.  {Chairman.)  If  you  mean  to  in.ake  a stalc- 
nient  in  writing,  yon  must  give  your  written  statement 
to  the  govci'uor,  in  an  eavelopo,  ao  tlmt  it  may  he 
forwarded  to  ns  on  Friday  ; that  i.s,  to-morrow  week  ? 
— Wliat  I intended  to  tlo  was,  to  read  the  sfntoiuent, 
and  comment  ou  it  as  I went  along. 

6234.  That  you  can  do  ; hut  we  think  it  well  tliat 
wo  should  have  an  oppoj'tiinity  nf  rending  it  before 
you  couie  up  foi-  examination. 

6236.  ( Z>r.  Zynwj.)  I think  you  said  that  3'on  have 
50  pages  written  ?— Yes,  50  pages. 

6236.  You  are  prepuroil  to  read  that  now? — I 
am  proparo-d  tliut  now. 

6237.  {Chuirmun.)  You  are  distinctlj’  to  under- 
stand that  when  we  come  liei'o  to  examino  you  and 
receive  your  oral  stafeinenl,  that  you  will  he  expected 
to  say  liually,  wlicthcr  yon  will  or  will  not  make  a 
statement  ? — Oh  ; snppo.siiig  that  1 arrive  at  that  con- 
clusion before  the  time  you  limit  for  the  prepaniliou  of 
(lie  statement,  I jn'esume  then  I citu  let  you  know. 

6238.  Then  j'ou  had  better  write  in  tlie  Biime  way, 
in  an  envelope,  tin-ough  the  go\-ernor  to  the  seci'etni'y, 
that  you  liave  inade  op  your  mind  not  *to  make  11 
statement.  That  you  can  do  any  lime  you  please. 
With  regard  to  yonr  application  m refereuce  to  Lynch’s 
case,  the  Commissioners  desire  to  inforai  you^  that  our 
duty  is  10  inquire  into  the  cases  of  certain  prisoners 
in  a list  which  accompanies  a letter  of  instructions, 
aud  into  whose  cases  we  are  to  go  fully.  Lynch’s 
case  is  not  one  of  these.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  be 
open  to  you,  in  making  any  statement  or  tillegation  in 
refei'ence  to  your  own  ease,  to  illustiate  thnt  case,  if 
you  think  it  can  be  so  illustrated,  by  any  statement 
with  regard  to  Lynch’s  case,  so  far  as  it  has  any  bear- 
ing on  your  own  ? — Weil,  I thought  that  1 was  allowed 
to  speak  on  matters  tliat  will  illustrate  the  system.  1 
think  that  in  your  notice  to  the  public  you  saiil  that, 
you  wiE  receive  evidence  to  illustrale  the  .system. 

6239.  So  far  as  it  illustrates  your  own  case  or  the 
general  question  ; but  we  shall  not  be  prepared  to  go, 
specially,  into  Lynch’s  case  ? — The  authorities  put.  me 
up  to  testify  on  their  behalf.  Five  days  before  Lynch 
ilied  the)’  treated  him  very  well,  ami  they  produced 
me  at  the  inquest  to  prove  that  lUirLug  my  stay  in  th»‘ 
hospital,  as  far  us  I was  capable  of  jmlging,  he  was 
treated  well.  Of  course  I had  to  state  that,  but  I also 
stated  to  the  coroner  wliat  Lynch  had  told  me  and 
what  I knew. 

6240.  We  cannot  go  into  Lynch’s  case  now.  I tokl 
you  the  extent  to  which  Lynch’s  enso  maybe  intro- 
duced into  your  statement,  wliich  is,  so  far  a.s  it  is  au 
illustration,  that  the  treatment  experieueed  by  yourself 
resembled  his,  niul  tlmt  Lynch’s  may  be  said  to  affect 
you  ? — It  was  1 know,  for  the  doctor  did  not  examine 
him  until  he  fell  into  consumption,  and  then  he  pro- 
nounced him  fo  be  in  consumption. 

A a 3 


The  witness  withdrew. 


D.  Dillun. 
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.MINUTES  OF  EVJBENCE  TAKEN  JiEFOIlE  THE  CO.MMlSSaON 


Cnpt.  Han'U. 
T July  l!‘T0. 


Captain  HAJSRib  recalled. 


6241.  {Chairmuii.)  Do  you  wisli,  Captain  Harris, 
to  make  a further  statement  to  the  Commibsiou  iu 
reference  to  Bouvke’s  case? — Yes,  I do,  my  lord.  I 
find,  on  referring  to  a letter  received,  that  the  state- 
ments to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  board  of 
directors  will  he  laid  on  the  table  for  the  information 
of  the  Commission,  hut  that  they  tvill  not  be  placed  iu 
the  hands  of  the  prisoners. 

6242.  That  is,  that  he  will  get  neither  number  2 
nor  number  3 of  those  that  he  nSied  for  ? — No. 

6243.  (d/?-.  J)e  Vere.)  There  are  two : an  addi- 
tional statement  to  the  directors,  and  one  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  ? — It  appears  to  me  that  all  three 
are  contained  in  the  refusal. 

6244.  {Chairman.)  What  was  number  1 that  you 
said  might  be  given  to  him  ? — That  was  on  the  table 
this  morning.  It  was  intended  for  the  Commission ; 
but  I did  not  menu  to  put  it  iu  the  hands  of  the 
Commission  until  I had  all  three. 

6245.  It  was  intended  for  him? — No,  it  was  not  j 
that  was  a mistake  of  mine. 

6246.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Did  you  identify-  that  since  ns 
to  which  of  the  three  cloenmeuts  it  was.  There  is  no 
date  on  if? — It  is  dated  iu  the  first  coluiuu  with  the 
words,  “ Apiil  ’69,”  I think.  I took  a note  that  it 
was  dated. 

6247.  That  would  not  correspond  with  any  of  the 
three  dates  that  he  gave  ua  “ April  ” I ^ink  he 
said,  or  “ about  Aprih” 

6248.  {Dr.  Green/ioiti.)  Are  such  documents  to  be 
given  to  the  other  prisoner's  ? — No,  they  are  not ; but 
tliey  will  he  laid  before  the  Commission  whenever 
they  have  been  mentioned. 

6249.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  You  Irave  not  got  those  thi-ee 
documents  yet  ? — No,  I have  not.  {He  withdraws, 
and  returns  with  a letter.) 

6250.  {Chairman.)  Will  you  read  the  letter.  Cap- 
tain Harris,  that  you  received  this  morning  ? — This 
has  reference  particularly  to  Dillon’s  case,  but  also  to 
others.  “ Sir, — The  enclo.sed  application  ibi-  the  doeu- 
“ merits  named,  liaving  been  i-eceived  from  the  Com- 
“ tuissioners  for  eirquii'ing  into  the  treatmeiit  of 
“ ti'eason-felony  convicts  from  Bryan  Dillon,  I am 
“ d'"eetecl  by  the  chairman  to  inform  you  that  the 
“ Seei-etary  of  State  has  decided  lliat  such  documents 
“ are  not  to  be  furnished  to  these  prisoner's,  but  that 
“ they  arc  to  he  prepared  and  handed  to  the  Com- 
“ missioners.” 

6261.  They  do  not  nanre  the  documents  ? — They  do 
not;  hut  in  a previous  circular  there  was  a conditional 
gi'aut  made  of  the  petitions  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
hut  tljat  the  replies  and  reiuarlts  on  them  wore  in  no 
case  to  he  given. 

6252.  Will  yort  rard  it? — “Sir, — lam  directed  by 
“ the  chnirmau  to  request  that,  in  ease  applications  ai'e 
“ made  to  you  in  refer'ence  to  the  Commission  of 
“ inquiry  into  the  treatment  of  tr-eosou- felony  convicts 
“ in  Kuglish  prisons  by  the  prisoners  concerned  to  be 
“ furnished  with  their  petitions  to  the  Secretary  of 
“ State  or  to  the  dfrectors,  or  their  suppressed  letters, 
“ they  may  he  furnished  to  them,  but  not  in  any  case 


“ airy  reports  made  to  superior  aiithority  on  tiiese 
“ cases.” 

6253.  {.Vr.  Brodrick.)  Bryan  Dillon's  applicatiou 
Las  referenda  to  a number  of  documents,  some  of  which 
come  under  the  first  and  some  under  the  second  head  ? 

— So  they  would  j but  the  Secrctar'y  of  State  has 
decided  that. 

6254.  Does  the  second  letter'  mention  the  names  of 
others  besides  Bryan  Dillon  ? — It  does  not. 

6255.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  Let  us  get  it  iu  order. 

— The  first  is  dated  2d  July  : “ bir, — I am  directed 
“ by  the  chairman  to  r'cque.«t  that,  in  case  appli- 
“ cations  are  made  to  you  iu  reference  to  the 
" Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  treatment  of 
“ treason-felony  convicts  in  English  prisons  by  the 
“ prisoners  concerned  to  be  furnished  with  their 
“ petitions  to  the  Secretai'y  of  State  or  to  the  director's, 

“ or  theh'  suppressed  letters,  they  may  be  fui'nished 
“ to  them,  but  not  in  any  case  any  reports  made  to 
“ superior  authority  on  those  eases.  The  latter  to  be 
“ fui'nished  only  to  the  Commissioners.  The  convicts 
“ may  also  on  applicatiou  be  furnished  with  extracts 
“ from  the  dii'ectors  and  goveraoi's  interview  books, 

“ giving  the  applications  they  made  and  the  replies 
“ they  received.  That  prisoner.s  who  apply  may  also 
“ bo  furnished  by  the  medical  officer  with  a statement 
“ showing  the  dates  of  admission  to  and  discharge  fr'oni 
“ hospital,  and  such  statement  of  his  treatment  as 
“ would  be  made  in  ordinary  professional  practice  to 
“ a patient.  Medical  officer's  iu  Millbauk,  Portland, 

“ and  Woking  prisons  are  also  requested  to  furnish, 

“ for  the  use  of  the  Commissioners,  copies  or  originals 
“ of  all  certificates  in  reference  to  the  health  of  treasoir- 
“ felony  convict  Edwai'd  Power,  to  tire  governor, 

“ director's,  or  Secretai'y  of  State  ; also  repoi'ts  made 
“ by  the  medical  officers  to  each  other  on  the  coii- 
“ vict’s  removal,  including  that  from  Moimtjoy  to 
“ Millbank  Prison  ; medical  officers,  where  (reiisiiii- 
‘‘  felony  prisoners  m-e  now  eoiifiued,  are  requested  to 
“ furnish,  for  the  use  of  the  Coumiissionei's,  notes  of 

the  case  of  each  prisoner  kept  by  them.  Careful 
“ register  should  be  kept  of  all  documents  the  govornur 
“ parts  with.  'The  friends  or  advi.sers  of  prisoiuns 
“ peimitted  to  assist  them  in  preparing  their  statc- 
“ merits  for  the  Commissioners  are  to  be  allowed 
“ access  at  a reasonable  hour,  and  for  a reasonable  time, 

“ and  under  proper  restrictions,  until  the  moraing  of 
“ the  day  which  the  Commissioners  appoint  for  I he 
“ examination  of  the  prisoners  in  each  prison,  and  not 
“ after'.vm-ds,  unless  iu  any  pni-ticulai'  case  the  Cloni- 
“ missioners  may  wish  otherwise.”  Then  it  gives  the 
dates.  Thisdateasat  present  determined  is  for  Woking 
the  6th  July,  and  for  Chatham  the  18th  July. 

6256.  {Chairman.)  In  reference  to  the.  applications 
now  or  recently  made  by  the  prisoner  Bourko  lor 
certain  documents,  1 uiideretaud  you  to  say  that  yon 
think  tlie  latter  of  these  two  letters  so  far-  controls  the 
expi'ession  of  the  fii-st  as  to  lead  you  to  think  that  you 
would  be  acting  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  th?  directors 
iu  supplying  those  documents  to  the  prisoner? — Tlmt' 


is  so,  my  lord. 
The  witness  -withdrew. 


D.D.MvIcahy. 


Denis  Dottling  Muxcaht,  prisoner,  recalled. 


6257.  {CkaiTman.)  Mulcahy,  are  you  prepared  now 
to  place  a statement  in  writing  before  us,  or  to  make 
any  oral  statement  to  us?— AVell,  my  lord,  I only 
received  the  documents — the  greatei-  part  of  them,  in 
fact,  I received  within  the  last  24  hours  and  less.  I 
have  not  had,  in  fact,  time  to  do  more  than  read  them 
threugh.  I lost  no  time  in  applying  for  those  docu- 
ments, as  you  may  see  by  my  various  applications  to 
the  governor,  which  1 will  read  for  you,  if  you  have 
no  objection,  to  show  the  delays  which  occurred  in 
getting  those  documents. 

6258.  No.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  that. — 
Well,  my  lord,  with  regard  to  the  documents  that  I 
have  been  furnished  with,  they  are  not  those  that  I 


exactly  applied  for.  I refer  particularly  to  whiii  ate 
called  medical  notes. 

6259.  Have  you  a list  of  those  that  you  applied 
for  ? — I can  tell  yon  those  that  I received.  I reoeh-od 
an  abstract  of  the  record  of  prison  offences,  which  is 
not  at  all  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  I find  here  a 
report  under  the  date  of  January  the  20th,  1870, 
“ improper  language  at  the  pump.”  I cannot  reply 
to  such  a thing  as  that,  because  in  the  report  hook 
that  I mean  that  report  occupies  more  than  half  a jiage, 
and  “improper  language”  might  even  include  Tmwdy 
language.  It  does  not  specify  anything.  That  is  not 
the  meaning  of  the  report.  I was  not  reported  simply 
for  improper  language.  I applied  to  Captain  Harris 
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about  this,  my  lord,  and  his  reply  was  that  it  atos  suffi- 
cient. I consider  it  is  not  sufficient,  that  it  is  not  at 
all  sufficient. 

6260.  What  other  documents  did  you  receive  ? I 

received  this  record  of  prison  offences,  interviews  with 
the  govensor  of  this  prison,  and  applicntiou.s  to  the 
visiting  director  of  this  prison ; c-opies  of  applications  to 
the  governor,  with  replies  thereto  at,  'V^'okiitg  Prison ; 
copies  of  applications  to  tlie  visiting  ilirector,  with  re- 
plies thereto,  at  Woking  Prison  ; extracts  from  the 
applications  of  prisoners  to  see  the  ilirector  at  Milllwuk 
Prison,  applications  to  see  the  governor  at  Millbatik 
Prison,  applications  to  see  the  governor  at  Pcnfoiiville 
Prison  flom  suppressed  letters,  from  letters  suppressed 
in  the  inlson. 

6261.  Letters  of  your  own  ?— Letters  of  my  own ; 
yes,  my  lonl. 

6262.  (Dr.  Zvo//s.)  Those  are  the  letteia  t.liat  were 
suppressed  in  this  prison  ?— Yes,  Dr.  Lyons  : applica- 
tions to  see  the  governor  at  Portland,  aiiplioitious  to 
see  the  visiting  director  at  Portland. 

6263.  Are  those  separate  document.^  ? These  ni'c 

separate  documents,  Dr.  Lyons,  belonging  to  Portland 
Prison,  and  this  is  what  is  called  an  abstract  of  the 
case  sheets  in  Portland  j this  one  from  Portland, 
what  is  called  the  medical  case  sheer,  of  the  extra 
treatment  that  I received  while  I was  there.  Then 
there  is  an  abstract  of  another  case  sheet  which  Dr. 
Gover  makes,  but  which  does  not  at  all  contain  what 
I require. 

6264.  Is  this  a separate  one  ? — This  is  a separate 
one  from  Milibanfc.  What  Dr.  Blaker,  tlie  medical 
officei'  at  Portland,  gives  is  satisfactory  and  enough, 
inasmuch  ns  he  gives  day  and  dateforit,  and  describes 
the  diseases  for  which  lie  prescribed.  But  Dr.  Cover’s 
is  merely  a note  written  ; it  is  not  at  all  an  abstract 
from  any  book,  for  he  writes  here  that  m_v  ‘•health 
is  tolerably  good.”  I do  not  remember  his  saying 
anything  of  the  kind,  and  I was  not  examined  by  Dr. 
Govei- on  the  1st  of  November;!  was  simply  colled 
into  his  office,  and  he  said  he  would  see  me  another 
time.  He  made  a stethescopic  examination,  and  he 
makes  no  allusion  at  all  to  it  here.  I want  die  report 
of  his  examination  to  the  prison  officers,  for  it  was  a 
report  of  puni.shment ; and  on  the  occasion  he  saiil  that 
my  left  lung  was  weak  and  that  I hatl  considerable 
abdominal  breathing,  and  yet  he  makes  no  allusion  at 
all  to  that  here. 

626.5.  What  was  the  date  of  that  ?— That  was  in 
the  last  days  of  December  ’66,  or  the  beginning  of 
Jimuaiy  ’67. 

6266.  Dr.  Gover  examined  you  ? Dr.  Cover  ex- 

amined me  .stethoscopicallv. 

6267.  ^ hat  did  he  say  to  you  ?— He  said  that  my 
left  lung  was  a little  weak  and  that  I had  considerable 
abdominal  breathing. 

6268.  Did  he  say  that  to  you  ? — Yes,  he  said  that 
to  me  when  lio  was  making  the,  examination.  I do 
not  find  any  allusion  at  all  to  that  exaiiiiuiitiou  here. 

I find  no  allusion  either  to  the  treatment.  That  I 
cannot  understaiul.  1 complained  to  him  that  1 could 
not  take  the  gi-uel  after  I was  sent  from  Belaud  to 
Jlillbauk.  I had  a very  rough  voyage  across  and  I 
w-as  very  sick,  and  I complained  to  him.  For  10  days 
I could  not  take  the  supper.  He  makes  no  allusion  to 
that.  I was  suffering  from  neuralgia  there,  and  there 
is  uo  allusion  to  that.  This  is  not  an  abstract  of  my 
niediad  case  sheet.  There  is  a document  here.he  calls 
■“  Medical  history  while  in  prison.”  It  is  not  a medical 
history ; it  is  a simple  extract  from  the  infirmary  book 
I think. 

6269.  What  is  it? — is  headed  “Medical  history 
while  at  Dartmoor,”  but  it  gives  no  history,  bntmerely 
the  symptoms  and  treatment.  It  simply  contains  the 
day  and  the  month  that  I was  received  imd  discharged. 

place,  an  abscess  on  the  heel  diurrheea, 
and  hmmoplysis ; and  the  observation  in  the  paragraph 
^ observations  ^ “ The  prisoner  was  removed  to 
Woking  on  medical  grounds.”  I take  it  that  that 
•18  not,  and  cannot  be  called,  a medical  history  or  a 
medical  case  sheet.  I applied  for  the  medical  doeu- 


ments  tliat  accompauletl  me  from  one  prison  to  another. 
He  has  r paragraph  to  enter  the  disinse  in.  but  there 
1.  uispase  marked  lu  aay  cf  these  sheets.  It  is  mit 
eafteteat  to  merely  that  I sva.  removed  oa  mrf'eal 
grounds  Irom  Dartntoor.  1 want  to  knmv  what  the 
grounds  were  upon  which  I ,vn,  removed.  I a„e  „ 
that  of  .mportance.  Thi.s  is  not  an  abstract  of  ,l  " 
medical  report  that  accompanied  me  when  f came  to 
Vy  okiug.  This  is  not  an  abstract  from  the  rase  '^liert< 
This  IS  11  prepared  abstract,  because  it  i.s  stated  in  ibi- 

abstract  tlmt  on  the  the  Sth  June 

■ ^“**®'*  “abstract”  or  “extract,”  or  what 

is  It  called  .f  It  is  called  “ inlivmiivy  patient’s  case.” 
There  IS  no  .such  sheet  iis  this  used  in  the  iiifirmm'y. 
1 say  that  this  is  not  a coirect  abstract,  hocausr  the 
days  are  not  cori-ect.  There  is  a statement  here  on 
the  Sth  June,  “ Made  a careful  examination  of  client  • 
no  symptoms  of  phthisis,”  Dr.  Wilson  made  no  such 
examination  on  that  day.  I do  not  mean  to  give  this 
as  evidence  at  present,  lint  I -wish  to  state  that  these 
documents  are  not  correct  absti-iicts,  and  that  they  arc 
not  abstracts  at  all  of  the  treatment  so  far. 

62(1.  ( Chairman.')  Do  I umleretand  you  to  apply 
lor  a postponement  of  your  examination  on  the  ground 
that  you  have  not  had  time  to  consiiler  those  documents  ? 
— I have  not  got  the  documents  at  all,  my  lord.  I 
applied  for  a copy  of  a statement  that  I made  to  the 
September  ’67,  and  I have  not  received  it. 

62/2.  A statement  made  by  you  ? — Yes  ; a copy  of 
a memorial  to  the  Secretaiy  of  State  in  November  ’68  ; 
a copy  of  a memorial  to  tlie  Secretary  of  State  in 
August  69  ; statement  to  the  boar<l  of  directors.  I 
applied  for  them  all  before. 


6273.  1 on  have  not  received  copies  of  memorials  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  ?— I ^vill  commence  it,  my  lord. 
1 erliaps  it  would  facilitate  matters  if  I commenced 
tliese  notes. 

6274.  What  is  it  that  you  have  not  received  ? 

With  y^r  lordship’s  penaissiou  I will  read  these 
notes.  On  the  27th  ultimo  I understood  the  Com- 
niissiouers  to  say  that  they  would  let  me  have  a copy 
of  the  conditions,  setting  forth  the  power  of  the  Com- 
missiou.  I have  not  received  th.at  amended  copy  of 
the  conditions,  which  I think  is  most  essential 
altogether. 

6275.  There  is  a printed  paper  stating  what  we 
sard  you  should  have  ? — I have  not  received  it,  ray 
lord. 


6276.  You  have  not  received  it(his  lordship  hands 
the  prisoner  a copy)  ? — No,  I have  not.  (Prisoner 
peruses  it.)  No,  I have  not  received  any  copy  of  this 
document  in  any  shape.  The  only  document  that  I 
received  a copy  of  from  the  Comroissioners  is  one 
headed,  “ 3131,  Denis  Dowling  Mnlcahy;  subjects 
“ upon  which  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
“ into  the  treatment  of  ti-eason-felony  convicts  will 
“ permit  such  prisoners  to  address  them.”  That  was 
given  on  the  16th  June.  The  next  was  the  names  of 
the  Commissioners,  and  the  next  was,  “ The  Commis- 
“ sionei's  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  ireatment  of 
“ treason-felony  convicts  in  English  prisons  hereby 
“ give  notice,”  headed  3,  Parliament  Street.  21st  June 
1870,  which  the  secretary  read  I believe  that  day.  and 
which  he  said  was  to  be  published  in  the  Irisli  news- 
papers. But  thi.s  document  now  handed  to  me  I have 
never  seen  before.  I have  never  seen  this  before. 

6277.  You  have  not  had  it  before  ? — No,  my  lord. 

6278.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  You  have  not  received  a copy 
of  the  printed  z-egulations  ? — No,  I have  not  received 
a copy  of  the  printed  regulations,  Dr.  Lyons. 

6279.  C Chairman.)  You  had  better  keep  that  copy 
then  ? — Very  well,  my  lord. 

6280.  What  else  have  you  not  received  ? — A question 
that  I put  to  the  Commission  the  Last  day  was  with 
respect  to  the  pnjTnent  of  the  travelling  and  incidental 
expenses  of  the  witnesses  while  they  are  attending  the 
Commission. 

6281.  That  we  told  you  already  that  we  could  not 
make  any  prevision  for? — The  foe  to  counsel  to 
assist  us  in  preparing  our  statements,  and  the  facilities 
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flint  we  to  Ije  afibrded  iu  disproving  or  coutrtuUcting  that  purpose,  and  an  answer  is  kept  back  such  a length 
the  charges  of  the  prison  officials.  of  time,  of  cmirse^it  is^throwmg  g^veat  ^impediments 

6282.  Wo  have  no  means  of  paying  a fee  to  any-  ' ’ - 

body  for  assisting  you ; and  with  regard  to  the 


inination  of  prison  officials,  we  reserve  to  oiii'sehes 
the  power  of  making  such  regulations  as  we  may  think 
i\t  at  the  time  ?— It  will  perhaps  be  nccessniy  for  me 
U>  read  for  you  this  letter  which  I have  received  from 
Mr.  Butt.  I suppose  you  have  seen  u cop;^  of  it. 

6283.  Is  that  a letter  addressed  to  you  ? — Yes,  my 

^”^6284.  We  did  not  sec  your  letter  to  Mr.  Butt,  nor 
have  we  semi  the  reply.  You  can  read  it  if  you  like, 
but  1 dll  not  sec  what  object  it  can  serve  to  do  so?— 

My  lord,  I attach  very  great  importance  to  any  advice 
coming  from  so  eminent  n man  as  Mr.  Butt.  I do  not 
know  auy  man  in  his  profession  that  I have  a greater 
regard  for  than  Mr.  Butt.  I would  attach  great 

‘15^51  ^ 3-»»  ““  ..UI.oHti. 

”^6286!  \ Dr.  L;/ons.)  Wo  do  no1  uffev  any  opinion 
whatever  about  it.  You  can  r<‘acl  it  or  not,  a.',  you 
wish  ?— I liiid  better  read  these  notes  at  all  evenls,  as 
I had  tliem  prepared  to  rend  to  the  Commission.  You 
have  no  iKiwer,  my  lord,  1 uiidcrslnod  you  to  say,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  witnesses  while  they  arc 
attending  to  give  evidence  in  our  behalf. 

6287.  None  V — Nor  to  fee  a counsel  for  us. 

6288.  None? — And  these  are  thc_ only  regulations 
that  you  can  give  me  as  amended  conditions  respecting 


in  the  way.  On  the  SOtli  ultimo  I applied  to  see  in 
private,  and  without  the  presence  of  the  officials  of 
the  prison,  the  friends  named  in  my  sister’s  letter,  and 
any  other  friend  or  Mends  that  may  require  to  see  me 
relative  to  the  preparation  of  luy  statement  for  the 
Commission.  I understood  the  Commissioners  to  say 
that  I could  see  tlicin.  Captain  Hanls  stated  to  me 
on  the  30th  ultimo  for  the  first  time,  that  the  Com- 
missioners had  not  notilied  to  him  that  I could  see 
any  friends  so  presenting  themselves,  and  that  to  do 
so  the  110CC.SSIU7  anthority  should  be  applied  for  and 
obtained.  But  I niiderslood  the  Commission  directly 
to  say,  that  I could  see  persons  presenting  themselves 
for  the  pui'ixise  of  advi.sing  or  assisting  me  in  pre- 
paring my  statement. 

6299.  No  ; what  we  said  was  that  you  would  be 
nermitted  to  see  your  friends  under  such  regulations 

-_.i ....  *1,0  ...iil.fti.ii-iai  in.1T/  t.liinlf  iipnessiLT-v 


the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  inquiry.  regulations  siiomu  ue  pernuueu  m 

6289.  That  is  all?— On  the  morning  of  the  29th  seeiug  prisoners  for  the  puqiose  of  advising  them. 


State  ? — i understood  ?rom  Dr.  Lyons — 
misunderstood  what  he  said  though — that  I could  see 
them  privately.  Of  coui-sc  it  is  very  exiamsive  and 
very  cmharmssiiig  to  our  Mends  to  conic  for  the 
puiposc  of  .seeing  us,  nud  when  they  arrive  in  Loudon 
to  find  that  they  have  lo  wait  a week  without  getting 
an  answer  to  their  ni>plications,  though  they  come 
under  the  notice  that  was  published  in  the  newspapers, 
and  which  I have  here.  Of  course  that  is  very 
misleading.  . 

6300.  We  recommended  tliat  access  under  distinct 
•cgulations  should  be  permitted  to  fnends  deshouB  of 


6289........ - 

ultimo,  Captain  Han-is,  actiug  governor,  road  tor  me  a 
UaiiT  to  him,  dated  2dtli  Juno  1870,  from  my  sister. 
Mating  lliat  Mrs.  Thomas  Clarke  Luby 

6‘>90.  Was  that  a letter  addressed  to  liim  ? — \es; 
for  i can  only  receive  letters  at  .stated  periinls,  l.mt 
matters  of  importance  may  at  other  times  be  coininum- 
rated  to  the  governor;  and  on  that  moi-aiiig  he  mul 
ibr  me  a letter  tlial  she  liad  adclres.sed  to  him,  request- 
ing him  to  iiiibrm  me  that  Mrs.  Liihy  and  auotlier 
friend  would  call  on  me  iu  the  course  of  the  week. 

6291.  Wlioii  M'lis  that  ?— This  was  on  the  morning 
of  the  29th  Juno,  my  lord.  It  was  dated  the  25th,  and 
not  rend  lo  me  until  the  morning  of  the  29th. 

6292.  (,  Dr.  Lt/wm.)  Was  tliat  the  morning  on  wliidi 
we  were  here  ?— Yes,  Dr.  lyons. 

6293.  You  did  not  meution  tliat  to  us  tlio  last  day, 

did  YOU  ? Yes,  I did.  I mentioned  it  on  the  lust'day, 

but  'I  was  not  aware  of  the  date  of  it  on  that  occasion. 
I made  application  since  to  Captain  ITun'is  lo  know 
the  date,  heoaiiso  I considci’  it  of  imporfanco. 

6294.  (C/iairmciiu)  Go  on  ? — Saying  that  Mrs. 


assisting  them  in  preparing  their  statements.  We 
believe  that  the  an-angement  would  be  that  you  would 
see  any  friends  who  might  so  come  out  of  tlie  hearing 
of  any  of  tlic  prison  officials,  but  probably  within  sight. 
That  ] holieve  would  1)0  the  ari-nugemcnt,  hut  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  With  i-etereuce  to  the  question 
asked  by  you,  if  wc  were  at  nil  aware  ivbetber  Mr. 
Hayes  lias  bad  an  answer  from  the  Home  Secretary, 
we  have  im  infoimation  on  the  subject,  nor  lias  Captain 

? All  I cun  siiy  is.  my  loiil,  that  iu  the  lettCT 

wliidi  was  handed  to  me  by  Captain  Harris  this 
moniiiig  it  is  stated  as  I tell  you,  and  as  you  may  see  ; 
and  yon  can  sec,  my  lord,  tliat  it  is  initialed  by  Ciiptain 
Harris. 

6301.  I have  not  any  doubt  whatever  that  it  is  so 
stated  in  your  letter  ? — Of  course,  my  lord,  if  these 
iDipedimcuts  an*  thrown  iu  the  way  of  the  jiiisouers  in 
this  inaunor,  it  will  be  a long  time  before  the  Conimis- 
.<ion  will  come  to  a conclusion. 

6302.  It  rests  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  not 
•ith  us,  or  with  Captain  Harris,  to  say  what 


■ZZ.  kJSZHj  .-ouia  ™ Ih.  A « iv:  J— S' 


another  friend,  Mr.  Hayes,  would  also  visit  me  m 
reference  to  tho  Commission.  I have  not  yet  seen 
cither  of  those  friends.  Are  the  Commis-sioners  awaie 
whether  eithei-  or  both  of  them  have  applied  for  per- 
mis^n  to  seo  me,  and  whether  the  permission  was 
granted  or  refused  by  the  Home  Secretary  ? 

6295.  We  are  not  aware  ? — I find  in  a letter  banded 
to  me  this  morning,  dated  3rd  July,  from  iny  sister, 
that  Mr.  Haves  applied  to  the  Home  Secrctai'y  for  an 
order  to  see  me,  but  up  to  last  Friday,  the  1st  of  July, 
week  having  then  elapsed,  be  had  received  no 


I would  produce,  or  the  course  in  fact  that  I was  to 
take,  as  I will  sliow  you  by  a telegram  I received.  I 
was  about  reading  these  notes  through,  which  would 
explain  in  a great  measure  the  observations  that  I would 
aftcnvawls  make.  If  your  lordship  has  no  objection  I 
will  rea<l  the  notes. 

6303.  Do  I miilerstimd  now  that  you  are  going  lo 
make  a statement  which  will  be  part  of  your  case  ? — 
No,  my  lord,  I am  not  making  auy  statement  on  a part 
of  my  case.  I am  merely  laying  before  your  lordship 
the  difterent  applications  that  I made,  in  order  to  show 
j you  that  every  impediment  has  been  tin-own  in  my 

6296.  (Dr.  Lyons:)  When  did  Mr.  Hayes  apply  ?—  way  since  you  were  here  a week  ago,  with  regard  to 

My  sUter  says  that  Mi-.  Hayes  applied  to  the  Home  making  any  progress  j _ because  youi-_  lordship  might 
Secretary  for  an  order  to  see  me,  but  that  up  to  last  othern-ise  be  uuder  the  impresaon,  which  would  be  ^ 
Friday,  the  1st  of  July— n week— he  had  received  erroueoiia  oue,  that  the  delay  was  Mu?ed  by  us.  It 
no  repTy  There  was  no  reply.  was  no  such  thing.  I do  not  reml  them  ns  a part  of 

6297.  (Mt.  De  Vere.)  What  was  the  date  of  the  my  case,  my  lord. 

application  ? — ^It  must  have  been,  I suppose,  about  the  6304.  Is  tliere  any  do^meut  that  you  have  ^ 
22d  or  23d  June  probably.  for  and  not  received  ?-Yes,  my  lord,  severel  docu- 

6298.  (C/tflimaM.)  We  know  nothing  of  it?— I ments.  ■ w.,  *i,» 

merely  wish  to  mention  the  fact,  my  lord,  in  order  to  6305.  Other  documents  besides  the  memoml  to  the 
showyouthat  this  does  uot  at  all  facilitate  matters.  Secretary  of  State? — kes,  my  lo>^-  Is  there  y 

IfMeiidswish  to  see  you  and  make  application  for  objection  to  my  using  a pen,  my  lord  ? 
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6306.  No. — And,  if  you  -will  peiinit  me,  to  sit  down, 
aa  I feel  weak. 

6307.  Tou  mny. — “ A copy  of  memoriivi  to  the 
“ Secretary  of  State,  aud  a copy  of  statement  to  the 
“ directors  of  prisons.”  These  I hare  not  received, 
my  lord.  There  is  one  in  October  ’67  ; that  is  the 
first. 

6308.  (J)/)'.  Brodrick.')  That  is  to  the  directors  ? 

Yes,  to  the  directors.  The  date  of  it  is  Oetoljer  1S67, 
I think.  I thinlc  it  is  in  October,  if  I remember 
correctly. 

6309.  {Dr.  Ayo»i.)  Wliat  is  the  next  ? — The  next 
is,  “ Copy  of  a memorial  to  the  Seci’eiaiy  of  State  in 
November  ’68.” 

6310.  {Chairman.')  The  next? — “ Copy  of  memorial 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  August  ’69.” 

6311.  The  next? — •'  Copy  of  statement  to  the  board 
of  directors  in  February  1870.” 

6312.  Ar-e  these  all  in  the  original  list  ? — These  ui'C 
all  in  the  original  li.st,  my  lord. 

6313.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Not  that  of  November  ’68, 
was  it  ? — I think  it  is.  You  will  find  it,  I think,  in  a 
letter  that  I addressed  to  Captain  Harris  in  a letter  of 
the  24th  June.  Yes,  it  is,  “ The  original  or  a true  copy 
“ of  a memorial  addressed  to  the  Seci-etary  of  State  on 
“ or  about  November  ’68,  .aud  the  reply  to  the  same.” 
The  letter  to  Captain  Harris  is  date<l  24th  June  1870, 
my  lord. 

6314.  {Chairman.)  Tlie  last  thing  you  have  men- 
tioned that  you  had  not  received  was,  “ A copy  of  a 
letter  to  the  dii’ectoi's  in  February  1870”  ? — February 
1870.  I have  not  received  any  of  these,  my  lord,  and 
Captain  Hams  told  me  this  morning  that  f could  not 
receive  any  of  tlie  following  docmueiits : “ Copy  of 
“ the  medical  ccitifientc  sent  with  this  statement,  the 
“ memorial.” 

6315.  No,  that  you  will  not  receive.  The  authorities 
Lave  ileci<lcd  that  that  shall  not  be  placed  iu  your 
hands.  It  will  be  on  the.  table  before  the  Commis- 
sioners, ami  the  Comiaissione.rs  will  have  tiie  oppor- 
tunity of  examiuing  from  it,  and  if  any  point  arises 
from  it  which  iu  their  judgment  yon  cannot  sitisfactorily 
deal  with  from  the  papei-s  in  your  hands,  it  will  be  the 
business  of  the  Commission  to  examine  upon  it,  but  the 
anthoritie.s  have  decided  that  it  shall  not  bo  jdaced  in 
your  hands  ? — Well,  my  lord,  I respectfully  submit  to 

the  mctlical  gentlemen  ou  the  Commission  that  if 

I have  applied  for  other  documents  which  I deem  of 
very  great  importance.  My  friend,  Mr.  Power,  has 
epi)lied  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  a copy  of  the 
documents  relative  to  the  release  of  Sir  Culling  Eardley. 

6316.  Whether  that  application  shall  be  ncceded  to 
or  not  rests  with  the  Home  OtBce,  not  with  tis  ? — 
Just  so,  my  lord. 

6317.  I have  already  communicated  to  yo\i  that  it 
is  the  decision  of  the  aiithorities  that  you  are  not  to  be 
supplied  with  certain  documents,  and  1 am  not  pre- 
pared to  argue  its  propriety  or  othei'wise  with  you  ; 
such  is  the  rule  ? — Would  you  permit  me,  my  lord,  to 
say  what  I consider  would  be  essential  to  me  to  prove 
my  ea.se,  and  to  give  you  my  I'easons  for  saying  that  I 
look  upon  these  documents  as  essentially  necessary  to 

6318.  It  floes  not  rest  with  us  to  alter  the  regula- 
tions ? — Then  it  does  not  rest  with  me  to  prove  my 
case.  If  you  deprive  me  of  the  means  I cauuot  go  on 
at  all. 

6319.  You  must  exercise  your  own  judgment  ? — 
Just  so,  my  loi-d.  In  the  case  of  Sir  Culling  Eaixlley 
it  was  stated,  I understand,  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
it  was  put  to  the  Home  Secretaiy  upon  what  grounds 
he  was  released,  aud  he  replied  that  he  was  released 
because  he  was  suffering  from  chronic  bronchitis  •,  and 
if  I show  that  there  was  probably  a worse  dis^e 
existing,  and  that  this  was  the  rule  of  the  Home 
Office,  I think  that  that  would  be  good  ground  for 
making  the  application.  Here  I am  supplied  with 
what  is  called  a medical  case  sheet,  and  there  is  not 
a word  in  it  as  to  what  the  disease  is  that  I am 
suffering  froin.  I submit  that  to  l)r.  Lyons  and  Dr. 
Greenhow,  and  leave  them  to  state,  could  they  oon- 
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eider  that  nuy  proper  grounds  of  observation  are 
shown  111  such  a document  as  that.  If  you  have  not 
power,  my  lord,  to  do  that 

6320.  We  ere  not  prepnml  to  n.-gue,  but  tte  are 
reailj  to  inquire  into  any  case  that  may  be  bronght 
before  us.  It  re.sts,  as  I ab-eaily  told  you,  tvitb  the 
antlionties  to  tlecide  what  shall  and  what  shall  not  be 
given  to  the  prisoners  ?— If  that  he  so,  there  is  no  use 
in  my  proceeding  further,  my  lord. 

6321.  I mentioned  to  you  that  the  documents  tvill 

be  in  our  bauds,  but  not  placed  in  yours  ? Well,  then, 

my  lord,  I won’t  proceed  further  in  the  inquiry  if  f 
cannot  have  such  evidence  as  I consider  necessary  for 
proving  my  case  ; if  it  is  to  be  directed  by  the  Home 
aecretarj',  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tory. He  has  many  of  those  facts  already  in  his 
possession. 

6322.  You  will  exercise  you  own  discretion  ? If 

they  deprive  me  of  the  documents  that  are  essential 
I cannot  of  course  make  any  statement  to  the 
Commission. 

6323.  Do  I umleratand  you  to  wish  that  we  should 
take  that  decision  ns  final  ? — I will  read  for  you,  my 
lord,  the  letter  of  Mr.  Butt,  and  my  final  application 
on  the  matter. 

6324.  It  will  be  quite  understood  that  in  reading 

Mr.  Butt’s  letter  yon  do  it  at  your  own  request  ? 

Yes,  my  lord,  quite  so. 

" My  dear  Sin,  Dublin,  4th  July  1870. 

“ I HAVE  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
“ letter  of  the  26di  ultimo.  I can  only  give  the 
“ same  reply  to  it  which  1 am  giving  to  four  otiicr 
“ similar  letters  which  have  been  addressed  to  me. 
“ These  letters  are  obviously  written  in  cousequence 
“ of  a con'espoiulenco  whidr  has  pas'--- 1 between  me 
“ aud  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  to  which  tliey  refer. 
“ Some  time  since  tm  npplieution  wtis  made  by  the 
“ friends  and  relatives  of  prisoners  tliat  some  one 
“ would  be  permitted  to  represent  tliem  at  the  intended 
“ inquhy.  In  support  of  that  application  I WTote  to 
“ the  Commissioners,  offering,  if  they  acceded  to  the 
“ application,  to  undertake  the  duty.  I urged  on  the 
“ Commissioners  the  i-equest  that  I might  be  pei-- 
“ mitted  to  be  present  at  the  inquiry,  to  adduce  evidence 
“ to  the  Commissioners,  and  to  put  questions  to  the 
“ officials  of  the  prison.^.  The  Commissioners  refused 
“ (bat  request,  and  stated  their  determination  not  to 
“ allow  anyone  to  be  present  at  the  investigation  to 
“ represent  the  pi'iionei's  or  their  friends.  The  result 
“ of  the  correspondence  was,  that  while  they  adhei'ed 
“ to  tliia  detemiination  tliey  offered  to  permit  me  or 
“ any  other  friend  of  nuy  prisoner  to  have  access  to 
“ him  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  him  iu  the  preparation 
“ of  a wi’itten  statement  to  be  laid  before  the  Com- 
“ mission.  I declined  in  reply  to  this  to  take  any 
“ part  in  the  proceediugs,  and  I exjiressed  a strong 
“ opinion  that  it  was  very  olijectionable  to  ‘ call  on  any 
“ ‘ prisoner  to  place  himself  in  the  position  of  preferring 
“ ‘ an  accusation,  unless  the  Commissioners  were  pre- 
" ‘ pared  to  allow  him  every  aid  and  assistance  he 
" ‘ might  require  and  give  him  every  opportunity  of 
“ ‘ sustaining  it.’  ” 

I say  that  that  has  not  been  given  to  me. 

“ I do  not  consider  that  opportunity  will  be  afforded 
“ by  the  mode  of  investigation  which  the  Commis- 
“ sioners  propose.  I do  not  think  that  a prisoner  left 
“ alone  and  unaided  in  the  inquiry  can  either  conduct 
“ his  oivn  case  and  adduce  the  requisite  evidence,  or, 
“ above  all,  put  to  the  prison  officials  the  questions 
“ that  may  be  necessary  to  elicit  the  truth.  After 
“ my  letter  to  the  Commissioners,  aud  with  the  sti'oncr 
“ feelings  I entertain  on  the  subject,  it  would  be  im° 
“ possible  for  me  to  aid  you  in  preparing  any  state- 
“ nient  while  I would  not  be  permitted  to  assist  you 
" to  investigate  into  its  truth.  It  appears  to  me  a 
“ very  serious  consideration  whether  you  ought  to 
“ consent  to  proffer  au  accusation  unlesa  you  are 
“ allowed  the  usual  assistance  at  the  inquiry.” 

I am  not  allowed  even  the  usual  means  of  pr-oeuring 
evidence. 

Bb 


D.D.Mttlcaf0. 
7 July  1870. 
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“ If  you  decide  on  doing  so,  and  wish  foi'  help  in 
“ preparing  that  statement,  I have  no  doubt  that  your 
“ friends  outside  will  be  able  to  obtain  for  you  that 
“ help  ; and  if  you  desire  it,  I will  be  the  medium  of 
“ communicating  to  them  your  wish.  If  you  proffer 
“ a request  to  the  Commissioners  that  I should  ho 
“ permitted,  not  only  to  aid  you  in  preparing  a state- 
“ ment,  but  also  to  act  for  you  botbre  (he  Coiuniis- 
“ sionei’s  when  they  investigate  that  statement,  and  if 
“ the  Commissiouers  accede  to  that  request,  I would 
“ be  ready  at  once  to  go  over  and  give  you  evay 
“ iissistauee  in  my  power. 

“ I remain,  my  dear  Sfr, 

“ Very  truly  yours, 

“ Isaac  Butt.” 

Well,  my  lord,  I will  lay  that  letter  before  the 
Commission  in  its  entirety,  and  ask  the  Commissionei-s 
if  they  are.  prepiU’ed  to  accede  to  the  request  made 
there  by  Mr.  Butt,  that  he  would  be  allowed  to  act  for 
me  at  the  investigation.  I put  in  the  letter  in  its 
entirety. 

6325.  I understand  you  to  place  that  letter  before 
us,  and  to  accompany  it  with  the  request  that  we 
would  pei-mit  Mr.  Butt  to  come  and  represent  you  in 
this  room  ? — Yes,  my  lord.  I have  already  addrc.ssecl 
to  the  Commission  a letter  to  that  effect,  jointly  to 
that  effect.  There  i.s  .another  document  that  I would 
call  the  Commissioners’  attention  to,  and  that  is  the 
notice. 

(The  Commission  here  deliberated.) 

6326.  The  Commission  understand  your  application 
to  be  that  stated  in  Mr.  Butt’s  letter  which  you  have 
read,  namely,  that  he  should  be  present  here  to  assist 
you  while  the  inquiry  is  going  on  ? — ^Yes,  my  lord. 

6327.  I am  to  inform  you  that,  as  you  will  observe 
from  the  coiTCspondence  with  Mr.  Butt,  we  have 
already  considered  that  point,  and  have  decided  against 
it? — Very  well,  my  lord. 

6328.  And  that  we  adhere  to  that  decision  ? — Very 
good,  my  lord. 

6329.  You  spoke  just  now' of  having  received  very 
iusufficient  statements,  or  extracts,  or  whatever  they 
may  bo,  of  a medical  chai-acter,  and  that  you  are 
unable  to  complete  your  medical  case  in  consequence  ? 
—Just  so,  my  lord. 

6330.  And  you  have  referred  to  the  gentlemen  on 
the  Commission  who  are  doctors,  asking  them  whether 
under  such  cii'CumstanceB  they  could  toiuk  the  docu- 
ments refen’ed  to  contain  a statement  of  your  case.  I 
am  speaking  for  the  Commission ; therefore  those 
gentlemen  to  whom  you  appealed  could  not,  nnder  the 
oi'diuaty  rules,  answer  your  appeal  at  that  time.  But 
I am  anxious  to  explain  to  you,  that  though  you  have 
certaiuly  not  the  whole  of  some  of  those  documents, 
.still  the  documents,  as  a whole,  will  he  kid  before  us 
on  this  table,  and  they  will  be  accessible  to  every 
member  of  the  Commission,  and  each  meinhei'  in  turn 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  asking  questions  founded 
on  those  documents,  and  of  supplying  therefore  any 
defleieney  which  you  may  think  yom'sclf,  or  which 
yon  may  be  unable  to  bring  out  in  your  examination, 
and  frint  you  need  entertain  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  medical  points  will  be  satisfactoiTly  and  fully 
sifted.  The  documents  will  be  in  onr  custody,  though 
not  in  yours  ? — May  I ask  your  lord^ip  whether  the 
medical  portion  of  the  Commission  has  decided  that 
these  documents,  as  fui'uished  to  me,  are  sufficient  ? 

6331.  That  is  not  a question  that  I can  answer.  I 
tell  yon  exactly  what  the  facts  will  he,  that  if  you 
have  not  all  the  documents  in  joui*  hands,  we  shall 
have  all  the  documents  in  full.  I have  mentioned  to 
you  ah'eady  that  it  rests  with  other  authorities  than 
ourselves  to  decide  what  documents  you  will  have  and 
what  you  win  not  have.  I find  the  Commission  in 
relation  to  the  prisoners. — do  not  feel,  myself  at 
liberty  to  make  such  observations  ae  I would  if  I were 
not  a prisoner  on  this  matter  ; and  I do  not  like  to 
pursue  this  matter,  because  it  is  painful  to  me  for 
many  reasons ; but  I will  r^d  for  you  some  most 
serious  ob.struetions  that  have  been  threwn  in  the  way 


of  this  Commission,  and  which  to  my  mind  confimi 
what  I have  reatl  from  Mr.  Butt.  I will  show  you 
where  this  obslrnction  rests.  I want  to  address  uothing 
to  the  Commission  that  is  not  relevant.  It  is  stated 
here  in  a document  which  w’as  served  on  me  by  the 
secrclaiy  of  the  Commission,  that  any  ftieml  of  the 
prisoner  who  wishes  to  have  access  to  him  for  the 
puqiose  ofussistiug  him  in  preparing  for  his  examina- 
tion should  make  application  to  the  Secretary  of  State.- 
“ The  Commissiouers,”  itstates,  “ will  be  also  prepared 
“ to  receive  any  statement  hi  writing  from  any  friend 
“ of  the  prisoner,  or  any  person  acting  on.  his  behalf, 

“ and  to  take  the  oral  evidence  of  any  -witness — hiclud- 
" ing,  if  (lesireil,  any  releosed  prisoner — which  may 
“ appear  relevant  to  the  general  treatment  of  treason- 
“ felony  convicts  in  English  prisons.”  My  sister  must 
have  been  misinfomed,  for  she  ^v^ites  to  this  effect ; 
no,  it  is  in  the  telegram  it  is.  The  statement  in  the 
telegram  is,  “ The  Commissioners  refuse  prisonei-s 
a counsel,  or  evidence  of  released  prisoners  or  e-vi- 
dence  of  released  pi-isoners. 

6332.  Do  you  want  to  know  whether  that  state- 
ment is  true  or  not  ? — My  lord,  in  this  document  it  is 
set  forth  under  the  hands  of  the  Commission,  “ The 
“ Couunissioners  -will  be  iirepni-ed  to  receive  any  state- 
“ meat  in  -writing  from  any  fiiend  of  the  prisoner,  or 
“ auypei-son  acting  on  his  behalf,  and  to  take  the  oral 
“ evidence  of  any  witness — ^including,  if  desired,  any 
“ released  prLsonei- — ^which  may  appear  relevant  to  the 
“ general  treatment  of  treason-felony  convicts  in 
“ English  prisons.” 

6333.  We  ai-e  prepared  to  receive  any  evidence  of  any 
released  prisoners  who  are  produced  ? — Then  there  is 
some  misundei-stontling  in  the  public  mind,  my  loi-d. 

6334.  WeU,  I tell  you  now  that  we  are  jn-epared  to 
receive  such  evidence  ? — ^And  this  document,  in  orde'r 
tliat  I may  be  more  correct,  I refereed  my  sister,  who 
may  not  be  up  on  this  matter,  to  a friend  in  Dublin. 

6335.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  that,  for  we  have 
given  public  notice  ? — But,  my  lord,  here  is  a public 
jom-nalist;  I sent  my  telegram  to  the  man  that  I 
thought  of  all  others  would  be  the  most  coreect  in  the 
matter,  and  I referred  it  to  him. 

6336.  We  have  given  public  notice  that  we  oiy 
ready  to  receive,  amongst  others,  released  prisonei-s  to 
give  evidence,  ii’  their  evidence  was  material  ? — I will 
read  another  matter-,  my  lord,  that  bears  on  die  subject. 

6337.  The  readiness  of  the  Commission  to  receive 
the  evidence  of  any  released  prisoner  was  stated  in  a 
letter  from  the  Commi^on  to  Mi-.  Butt,  which  was 
published  in  the  tiewsiiapers  ? — I -will  read  a letter 
from  my  sister  which  bears  on  this  subject,  my  lord,  to 
show  you  that  probably  the  Comuiission  are  not  awar<> 
of  the  course  that  has  been  adopted.  Of  course  you 
are  well  aware  that  I could  not  send  any  letter  out 
without  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  officials. 
She  says,  “ Eight  lines  of  the  second  paragi-aph  of  the 
letter  received  this  moruuig  have  been  erased.” 
And  what  wei-e  those  eight  lines  that  were  absent  in 
that  document  ? Though  Captain  Harris  told  me  be 
had  directions  to  send  on  the  letter,  it  was  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  I copied  out  that  letter  and  my 
letter  to  Mr.  Butt,  so  that  there  could  he  no  mistake. 
I went  to  the  trouble  of  copying  both  this  aud  the 
letter  to  my  sister,  and  the  eight  lines,  she  says,  -were 
erased ; they  were  these  : “ If  any  of  my  fellow- 
“ prisoners  have  prepared  or  published  any  account 
“ of  their  prison  treatment  in  letter,  pamphlet,  book, 
“ ei  catera,  relating  to  the  general  treatment  of 
“ treason-felony  convicts  in  English  prisons,  send  the 
“ same  by  such  friends  as  may  visit  me.  Send  also 
“ by  riiem  any  other  statement  prepared  for  the  (Jom- 
“ mission  relating  to  the  treatment  of  treason-felony 
“ convicts  in  English  prisons."  I could  not  keep 
witliin  the  bounds  of  your  notice  more  clearly  than  that, 
and  yet  those  very  things  that  are  -most  revelant  ai-e 
struck  out  of  that  letter  as  sent,  and  my  letter  varied. 

6338.  Tour  complaint  is  that  that  passage  was 
struck  oat  of  your  letter  ? — Yes. 

6339.  (Dr.  X^ans.')  How  do  you  show  that 'that 
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was  the  pai-ticulav  passage  ? — That  was  in  the  second 
parogi'aph. 

6340.  {Chairman.)  How  do  you  know  it  was  that 
pas.«ago  ? — There  were  no  other  lines  than  these  to 
count  eight  lines. 

6341.  It  may  be  other  lines? — I do  not  see  any 
other  that  it  could  be  except  those.  If  you  have  no 
objection  I rvill  read  it  all  for  you. 

6342.  If  you  like  you  may  do  so  ? — Sliall  I i-ead  it, 
my  lord  ? 

6343.  What  letter  is  it  ? — The  letter  addressed  to 
my  sister. 

6344.  If  you  please  ? — 

“ Woking  Convict  Pi’ison,  SuiTey,  England, 
“ Mr  DEAR  Sister,  1st.  July  1S70. 

“ The  acting  governor,  Captain  Harris,  in 
“ answer  to  an  application  which  I made  to  him  this 
“ morning  as  to  whetlier  I could  write  to  you  or  to 
" any  other  Mends  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere,  relative 
“ to  the  preparation  of  my  statement  for  the  Com- 
“ mission  appointed  to  inquire  into  tlie  treatment  of 
“ ti-eason-felony  convicts  in  English  prisons,  said  I 
“ could,  but  that  all  sneh  letters  should  pass  through 
“ the  liands  of  the  prison  officials  and  bo  read  by 
“ them,  and  that  all  letters  from  you  or  my  frieuds, 
“ of  statements  bearing  on  my  case  sent  by  you  or  by 
" them,  should  pass  in  the  usual  way  through  the 
hands  of  the  prison  officials  and  be  read  by  them 
“ before  being  handed  to  me.  Undei’  those  considera- 
“ tions  I would  not  have  you  or  any  friend  of  mine 
“ forward  statements  relative  to  prison  ti'eatment 
“ through  prison  officials.  If  any  friend  should  visit 
“ me,  he  or  she  could  bring  such  documents  and  hand 
them  to  me,  if  pcimitted  to  do  so,  without  passing 
“ tlii'ougb  the  ])risou  officials.  If  any  of  my  fellow- 
“ prisoners  has  prepared  or  published  any  accoimts  of 
“ theii’  prison  treatment  in  letter,  pamphlet,  book,  et 
“ ewicra,  relating  to  the  general  treatment  of  treason- 
“ felony  convicts  in  English  prisons,  send  the  s.ame  by 
such  friends  os  may  visit  me.  Send  also  by  them 
“ .any  other  statement  prepared  for  the  Commission, 
“ and  relating  to  the  general  treatment  of  treusou- 
“ felony  convicts  in  English  pri.sons,  in  accordance 
with  the  following  notice  which  the  secretary  of 
“ the  Commission  read  for  me  on  the  21st  June  1870, 
“ and  which  ho-said  would  be  published  in  the  ‘ Flag 
“ of  Ii’eland’ and  other  Irish  newspapers ; yet,  strange 
“ to  say,  he  did  not  say  it  would  be  pulrlisbed  in  the 
“ ‘Irishman’  or  ‘Nation’;  or  have  those  papers 
ceased  to  exist.”  It  must  be  some  portion  of  that, 
my  lord,  for  it  was  divided  into  two  paragraphs  ; that 
was  struck  out.  “On  the  24th  June  the  acting 
“ governor  asked  me  if  I wished  for  assistance  in  pre- 
“ paring  my  statement  for  the  Commission.  This 
“ assistance  I subsequently  learned  meantlegal  assist- 
■“  ance,  and  when  1 was  so  informed,  namely,  on 
“ Sunday  the  26th  June,  I wrote  to  the  following 
“ effect  to  Mr.  Butt,  Q.C.,  Dublin.”  Then  I quote 
Mr.  Butt’s  letter,  or  at  least  my  letter  to  Mr.  Butt. 

Up  to  this  I have  never  received  a letter  or  tele- 
“ gram  from  Mr.  Butt.  Of  course  the  answer  is  kept 
“ back,  or  my  letter  has  not  reached  him.  When  it 
“ was  stated  to  the  Commissioners  that  no  reply  had 
“ been  received  from  Mr.  Butt,  one  of  them  said  he 
“ might  have  been  on  circuit ; but  I cannot  imagine 
“ that  even  if  he  was  he  would  have  allowed  our 
“ letters— for  live  of  us  wrote  to  him,  Mr.  Power,  Mr. 
“ Dillon,  Mr.  Bourke,  Mr.  Eoantree,  and  myself — to 
“ remain  unanswered.  I wish  you  would  oail  on  Mr. 
“ Ricavds  of  Dublin,  or  some  other  pereon,  who 
would  see  Mr.  Butt,  and  ask  him  if  my  letter,  or 
“ hay  of  our  letters  liave  i-eached  him.  If  you  could 
“ spare  time  to  learn  further,  you  might  call  on  Mm 
“ yourself.  The  acting  gorornor,  Captain  Harris, 

“ read  your  letter  to  him  for  me  on  Wednesday  the 
“ 29th  ultimo,  conveying  to  me  the  sad  iutelligeneo  of 
“ the  death  of  my  very  dear  friend  Mrs.  Luby,  and  the 
“ depressing  news  of  the  weak  condition  of  my  poor 
“ father.”  {Here  the  prUoner  was  so  overcome  by 
emotion  that  it  was  some  vibmtes  before  he  could 
proceed).  . 


6345.  If  you  Mrii  the  letter  read  the  secretary 
will  read  it  for  yon  ?_I  will  read  it,  luv  lord,  “ Abo 
“ informing  me  that  Mrs.  Thos.  Cbir&o  Luby  would 
“ i-isit  me  in  a week  on  her  renim  fr<Mu  Portland, 
“ wMcli  she  has  not  done  up  to  o o’clock  p.m  1st 
“ July  1870  ; nor  has  my  frieinl  Mr.  Hayes,  who  vou 
“ also  stated  in  the  same  letter  would  visit  ui";  in 
“ relation  to  the  Commission.  He  has  not  applied  at 
“ the  prison  up  to  the  time  of  UTiting.  I am  at  a loss 
“ to  account  for  this  delay,  especially  as  regai'ds  lilr. 
“ Hayes.  Both  you  and  lie  must  know  that  it  was 
“ announced  in  tlif  newspaper  I have  quoted  for 
“ you  that  the  Commission  would  sit,  and  consequently 
“ was  at  Woking  on  Monday  the  29th  instant,  at 
“ 12  o’clock.  I wish  you  to  explain  Mrs.  Luby’s  ami 
” Mr.  Hayes’s  delay  in  visiting  me.  The  Commission 
“ has  been  adjourneduntilMonday  next  the  6th  July. 
“ I do  not  intend  to  give  my  statement  to  the  Com- 
“ missiouei-s  until  I hear  from  you.  See  my  friends 
“ and  understand  more  fully  the  purport  of  the  Com- 
“ mission,  and  the  use  to  be  made  of  any  statements  I 
“ may  make.  1 wish  you  to  reply  to  tliis  letter  by 
“ return  of  jiost  if  possible,  if  not,  as  soon  as  possible  ; 
“ but  before  doing  so,  sec  Mi'.  Pigott  of  the  ‘ Irishman,’ 
“ or  any  other  gentleman  you  know  connected  with  the 
“ pres.s,  and  ask  him  to  procure  for  you  a copy  of  a 
“ question  put  in  tlie  House  of  Commons  some  time 
“ last  session  by  some  member  of  the  House  relative 
“ to  tlie  release  from  confinement  of  convicts ; Sir 
“ Culling  Eardley,  the.  Home  Secretary,  having  it 
“ seems  foUo-wed  the  rule  of  the  Home  Oifiee  relative 
“ to  the  release  of  convicts  whose  health  was  likely  to 
“ be  permanently  iuiijaired  by  protraett-d  impvison- 
“ ment.  It  is  nbsolut<-ly  necessary  that  1 should  have 
“ your  answer  to  this  letter  befoie  Jlonday  next,  and 
“ also  that  I should  see  any  fidends  who  may  wish  lo 
“ vi.sit  mo  on  matters  connected  with  the  Commission, 
“ I feci  bound  also  to  tcdl  you  that  the  Commis.sion 
“ will  not  defray  the  expenses  of  such  witnesses  as 
“ •a’O  may  wish  to  examine  to  give  evidence  respecting 
“ their  treatment  in  English  prisons,  and  I need  not 
“ add  that  ti-eason-felony  convicts  in  English  prisons 
“ we  not  in  a position  to  pay  the  expences  of  those 
“ witnesses,  lior  do  they  intend  to  ask  sucli  ■witnesaes 
“ to  pay  their  own  expenses.  The  Commissioners 
“ .also  said  that  they  had  not  retained  Mr.  Butt,  Q.C., 
“ and  liave  no  power  of  doing  so,  that  if  he  were 
‘‘  retained  it  should  be  at  the  prisoner’s  own  expense. 
“ People  possibly  conceive  iu  Ireland  that  the  ex- 
“ peuse  would  in  all  these  cases  be  comparatively 
“ iiominal.  It  is  questionable  if  it  would  be  wise  on 
“ the  part  of  our  friends  to  retain  Mr.  Butt,  as  we 
“ could  only  have  his  assistance  iu  preparing  our 
“ statements,  the  Commissioners  having  peremptorily 
“ refused  to  allowhim  or  anybody  else  but  the  prisoner 
“ to  be  present  when  the  statements  we  hand  in 
“ 03  evidence  goes  to  the  Commission.  Send  me  by 
“ Mrs.  Luby  or  Mr.  Hayes,  or  other  friends,  .such 
“ letters  or  pamphlets  of  any  fom  as  any  released 
“ piisoners  may  have  preimred  of  the  ti'eatment  they 
“ received.”  That  is  the  entire,  my  lord;  and  that 
portion  of  it,  that  I believe,  my  lord,  which  was  most 
relevant  to  the  inquiry  respecting  the  general  treat- 
ment of  trea-son-felony  prisouere  in  English  prisons 
was  erased ; and  I have  every  reason  to  believe  by 
direction  of  the  Secretaiy  of  State  or  by  the  board  erf 
dh-ectors.  I need  not  remark  farther  upon  that,  my 
lord.  Tom'  lordship  has  more  experience  in  matters 
of  this  kind.  It  is  very  embairassing,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  because  if  the  important  parts  or  documents  are 
struck  out  it  is  very  much  calculated  to  misleail  those 
who  have  to  read  them. 

6346.  We  will  inquire  and  see  what  the  fact  is  upon 
that  point.  As  I understand,  your  allegation  is  that 
eight  lines  of  your  letter  to  your  sister  were  sti'uek 
out  ? — Yes,  my  loj-d,  eight  lines  of  paragraph  2. 

6347.  As  that  those  eight  lines  which  have  been  so 
struck  out  you  believe  were  those  that  specially 
referred  to  the  opportunity  of  receiving  or  ti'ans- 
mitting  statements  to  be  laid  before  the  ComiMssioii 
made  by  other'  prisoners  ? — Yes,  my  lord,  whether 

Bb  2 
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they  wei'c  -wnctten  or  in  print.  And,  my  lord,  nnother 
difficulty  vfna  thrown  in  the  way.  I have  been  very 
careful  in  this  matter  not  to  unnecessarily  occupy  your 
time,  and  if  anything  I am  raising  you  think  in’elevant 
I wish  you  would  correct  me,  so  that  I may  not 
persevere  in  bringing  it  under  your  notice.  I have 
been  very  particular  in  my  applications  to  copy  them, 
and  when  I received  any  answer  to  note  it,  so  as  not 
to  depend  on  my  memory.  T made  this  application 
to  tlie  deputy-governor.  Oii  the  1st  of  July  I asked 
iiim  if  he  would  senil  a telegram  to  Dublin  for  me, 
because  I was  anxious  when  you  came  here  to  be  in  a 
position  to  give  you  a decided  answer  as  to  whether 
I would  make  a statement  or  not.  He  replied,  “Yes, 
but  ho  did  not  think  it  necessary.”  I then  saw  liiui 
on  the  4th  July,  when  I pi-eimi'ecl  a telegram  for  Mr. 
Richard  Pigott  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  aird  he  said 
that  he  did  not  think  it  was  necessary.  Then  1 wi-ote 
to  the  effect  that  on  reconsidering  the  matter  I deemed 
it  of  importance  to  forward  this  telegram  to  Mr. 
Richard  Pigott,  as  I caunot  go  on  until  I get  a definite 
answer  to  the  question  I put  in  the  telegram.  On  the 
5th  July  I asked  him  if  he  received  the  telegram,  and 
he  said,  “ Yes.”  “ Did  you  forward  it  ? ” “ Certainly 
not.”  Tlii.s surprised  me,  as  on  the  4th  July  he  said  he 
would  send  a telegram  for  me.  When  I am  told  one 
day  that  It  will  go,  and  the  next  that  it  will  not,  I do 
not  know  what  course  to  pursue. 

6348.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Was  it  ou  the  2nd  July  that 
he  replied,  “ Certainly  uot  ” ? — No,  on  the  5tli  of  July. 
On  the  2nd  July  I made  the  application  to  him  to  scud 
the  telegram. 

6349.  {Chairman^  Did  he  say  to  you  on  the  2nd 
July  that  he  would  send  it? — On  the  1st  July,  my 
loi-d,  I applied  to  him.  I asked  him,  “ Will  you  send 
a telegram  for  me  to  Dublin  ? ” “ Yes,”  said  he,  “ yes, 
hut  I do  not  think  it  necessaiy.” 

6350.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Did  he  then  ask  you  what 

the  telegram  was  to  be? — I told  him  that  it  was  a 
telegram  about  Mr.  Butt ; that  I was  surprised  at 
having  no  nuswev  from  Blr.  Butt.  I .said  I was  driven 
to  the  lost  moment;  if  I sent  in  a letter,  the  reply 
would  not  bo  in  time  for  the  Commission,  so  I inten<led 
to  adopt  the  course  of  sending  a telegram  ; nud  tiie 
telegram  was  to  this  effect 

6351.  {CJinirmnn.)  You  did  not  vend  it  to  Capfnia 
Harris,  did  you? — Not  at  the  time.  I did,  ray  lord. 
I read  it  when  he  said  ho  did  not  think  it  necessary. 

6352.  At  the  fti'st  tune  ? — Oh,  no ; hut  he  after- 
wards said  that,  my  lord.  This  is  the  telegram. 

6353.  The  telegram  that  was  sent? — The  telegram 
that  was  sent,  my  lord.  I enclosed  it  in  an  envelope 
to  him,  and  it  was  transmitted  after  some  time,  but 
the  <late  is  not  given.  “ ILilf-past  1 1 o’clock  a.m.  4th 
“ July  ’70.  Telegram  from  D.  D.  Miilcnhy,  Irish 
“ political  prisoner,  Woking  Convict  Prison,  Surrey, 
“ England,  to  Richard  Pigott,  Esqre.,  Irishman  office, 
“ Lower  Abbey  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland.  My  sister’s 
“ letter  of  25th  June  received  29th ; no  visit  from  Mrs. 
“ Luby  or  Mr.  Hayes  ; why  ? Wrote  Mr.  Butt  27th. 
” Did  he  get  letter?  Can  he  come  to  Woking? 
“ Want  him  or  some  frieud  before  Commission 
“ meets  again,  6tli  July.  Would  Mr.  Nolan  come  ? 
“ Wi’ote  my  sister  1st  July.  See  her.  Answer  by 
“ telegraph  to-day,  and  by  evening’s  post.”  Captain 
Harris’s  answer  when  I read  it  was  : “ I don’t  think 
“ it  necessary  to  send  the  telegram.  Mr.  Butt  was 
“ engaged  when  he  got  your  letter ; that  is  the  reason 
“ he  did  not  come.  The  Commission  will  adjourn 
“ when  they  come  if  you  are  not  prepared.”  Now, 
ray  lord,  that  was  .most  misleading,  because  the  reason 
Mr.  Butt  did  not  come  was  not  that  he  was  engaged, 
but  that  he  disapproved  of  the  conditions  on  which 
the  Commission  was  held.  I wrote  this  note  to 
Captain  Hands: — “Sir,  (half-past  11  o’clock),  on  re- 
“ considering  the  matter  I deem  it  of  importance  to 
“ forward  this  telegram  immediately,  as  I feel  I cannot 
“ go  on  with  my  statement  until  I get  definite  ouswei’s 
“ to  questions  put  in  this  telegnun.” 

6354.  And  it  was  then  sent? — It  was  not  sent  theOi 


my  lord.  That  telegram  I rend  to  him  on  the  4th, 
and  ou  tlie  morning 

6355.  You  say  that  Captain  Harris  answered  you 
that  3»Ir.  Butt  was  eng.oged,  was  that  in  WTiting  ? — 
No ; he  told  me  so,  my  lord.  He  never  answers  in 
writing.  He  comes  into,  and  auy  ni)plicatiou  he — 
sometimes  he  will  answer  in  a hook,  “ Yes,”  or  “ No ; ” 
but  I am  correct,  my  lord,  iti  takiug  down  the  sub- 
stance of  his  answers.  On  the  5th  July,  my  lord,  I 
asked  him,  Was  tlie  telegr-om  sent  ? His  aiiswer’was, 

“ Certainly  uot ; ” but  he  did  answer  afterwards  and 
say  that  the  telegram  was  sent. 

6356.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  When  was  that  ? — That  was 
on  the  5th  Jtily,  the  day  after  I rend  the  telegram. 

6357.  {Dr.  Lijon$.)  Can  you  state  when  the  tele- 
gram was  sent  ? — I cannot,  Dr.  Lyons.  On  the  6th 
July  1870,  about  a quarter  to  1 in  the  afteraoon. 
Captain  Harris  came  to  me  and  said,  “You  asked  me 
yesterday  about  a telegram  ; it  was  sent  yesterday.” 
'That  was  the  5tb  when  it  was  sent,  according  to 
Captain  Harris.  “ Have  you  received  an  answer  to  it  ?” 

I asked,  and  he  said,  “ No.”  “ Have  you  received  any 
answer  to  my  letters  ?”  I asked  him.  “Yes,”  said  he, 

“ your  sister  has  -written,  but  from  the  tone  and 
“ observations  of  her  letter  they  render  it  out  of  my 
“ power  to  give  it  to  you  and  that  letter  1 did  not 
receive  until  this  morning  ; that  i.s  the  lettei-  from  my 
sister. 

6358.  That  letter  from  your  sister  is  the  one  you 
read  to  us? — Yes,  this  moraing,  my  lord,  that  letter 
was  handed  tome  by  the  dircctor'.s  order,  I understand, 
but  it  was  wi-itten  on  the  3rd  July,  and  I did  not  get 
it  until  the  7th,  He  promised,  iu  fact,  when  I asked 
him  about  my  sister’s  letter  being  forwarded,  because 
it  is  uot  usual  to  allow  letters  to  remain  several  days 
■without  being  sent.  It  is  very  hard  and  difficult  to 
understand  the  regulations  of  the  inison  as  regards 
the  prisoners.  I may  he  put  down  as  troublesome  to 
ask  those  questions,  and  it  is  not  pleasant  to  put  down 
applications  at  night  to  see  the  govei-nor  every  morn- 
ing. Of  course  that  is  troublesome,  hut  in  business 
matters  a mau  must  be  somewhat  precise.  I asked 
him,  *•  Did  you  I'eceive  the  letter  that  I wrote  to  my 
sistei  ?”  He  said,  “Yes,  yes;  if  there  is  anything  in 
“ it  requiring  an  alteration  I will  send  it  to  you,  so  as 
“ to  go  by  the  evening’s  post.”  Now  it  was  sent  by 
the  evening’s  post,  and  there  were  alterations ; at  least 
it  was  erased.  I asked  also  on  the  5th  July,  “ Can  I 
“ have  the  full  abstract  of  the  report  dated  January 
“ the  20tli,  1870,  as  this  merely  states  I was  reported 
“ for  improper  laugimge  at  the  pump.”  Now  “ im- 
proper language  ” may  mean  anything,  and  that  gives 
no  infoimation.  The  answer  was,  “It  is  the  usual 
abstnvet  made.”  I have  no  doubt  Captain  Bramly 
cousidered  it  improper  language.  I saw  the  answer  in 
the  book,  and  it  was,  “ It  was  sufficient,”  or  something 
to  that  effect.  I have  a note  of  it  somewhere,  if  I 
could  only  lay  my  hand  upon  it. 

6359.  {Dr.  G-reenhow.)  Were  you  punished  for  the 
improper  language  at  the  pump  ou  that  occasion  ? — 
No,  I -was  not  punished  on  that  occasion,  Dr.Greenliow ; 
hut  that  requires  an  explanation,  for  it  has  an  im- 
portant hearing  on  the  mattei-s. 

• 6360.  {Chairvian.)  Mulcahy,  I imdcrstand  that 
you  wish  for  time  before  making  any  statement  to  us. 
That  is  your  present  position,  is  it  not  ? — My  lord, 
there  are  a gi-eat  many  documents  before  me.  I find 
here  conflicting  statements.  The  Commissionera  stated 
that 

6361.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  answer  my 
question  ? Do  you  not  wish  to  have  more  time  before 
you  make  your  statement? — Before  I make  a final 
statement,  my  lord. 

6362.  You  -wish  for  time  ? — I wish  to  consider,  my 
lord.  I believe  there  is  some  misunderstanding  with 
regard  to  the  publication  that  these  statements  are  to 
get.  I understand  they  are  to  be  simply  published 
for  the  Commissiou.  I was  uudoi-  the  impression  that 
all  the  evidence  was  to  be  accessible  to  the  public. 

6363.  It  will  be  our  recommendatiou  that  it  b« 
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published  ? — Oh,  then,  my  lord,  I was  completely 
mistaken  I find. 

636-1.  It  depends  of  course  on  the  Home  Secretaiy, 
or  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  any  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment to  move  for  it.  We  request  that  it  shall  be 
made  public? — But  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  refuse  that,  too,  my  lord.  I am  a very 
young  man,  but  I recollect  some  instances  where  there 
wei'e  inquiries,  and  when  they  were  called  for  the 
Home  Secretary  refused  them. 

6365.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  we  shall  i-ecommend 
that  it  shall  be  published  ? — That  is  a matter  that  T 
shall  require  to  give  very  serious  consideration  to 
before  I make  any  statement,  my  lord. 

6366.  We  shall  recommend  that  it  be  all  published. 
We  can  give  yon  no  promise,  because  we  have  Jiot  the 
power  of  promising.  I l>elieve  it  will  he  published. 
I believe  and  hope  that  it  will, 

6367.  (Dr.  Lyo7is.)  The  Commissioners  believe  that 
it  will  be  published. 

6368.  {Dr.  Greenhoio.')  We  cannot  undertake  to 
say  that  it  t\t1I  be  published,  but  we  hope  it  will  ? — 
Will  our  friends  get  a copy  of  the  statements  ? 

6369.  (^Chairman.')  I believe  and  hope  it  -will  be  all 
published  and  open  to  the  public  in  general  ? — That  is 
one  of  the  things  that  I shall  take  time  to  consider, 
my  lord.  You  have  distinctly  refused  to  allow  me 
Mr.  Butt  on  the  conditions  he  has  applied  himself.  I 
understand  that  the  Commission  refuses  to  allow  Mr. 
Butt  to  be  present  ? 

6370.  We  do. — Another  point  is,  ray  lord,  with 
regard  to  the  publication  of  the  evidence. 

6371.  I cannot  tell  you  more  upon  that  point  than 
I have  already  done — That  you  merely  will  recom- 
mend, and  that  you  cannot  promise  the  evidence  will 
be  published.  Upon  these  ttvo  matters  I will  h.ave  to 
give  serious  consideration  before  I can  give  a finnl 
answer. 

6372.  If  you  intend  to  submit  to  us  a wiitten  state- 
ment it  will  be  desirable  that  you  should  send  it ; in 
fact  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  send  it  before  to- 
mon-ow  week,  so  that  we  may  have  it  before  us  for 


consideration  when  we  come  to  examine  you  upon  it  ? D.D  Mulcahj. 

—If  I send  in  a written  statement  I suppose  I will  

have  it  prepared  by  that  time.  I have  it  prepared,  but  ' '*''’• 

I may  have  to  write  it  again.  

6373.  You  have  now  a week  ?— Ycii,  my  lord  ; but  I 

strongly 

6374.  I must  tell  you  that  your  nest  appearance 

before  the  Commission  will  be  tlie  final  one  ? Yes 

my  lord. 

6375.  You  will  at  that  time  make  a statement,  or 
finally  say  that  you  will  not  make  a statement  ? — Yes, 
my  lord ; but  with  regard  to  the  medical  notes  I asked 
for,  do  you  refuse  to  give  me  those  ? 

6376.  The  question  of  giving  or  withholding  them 
has  not  rested  with  us,  but  with  the  authorities  in 
London,'  and  we  cannot  interfere.  I have  told  you 
that  a full  statement  will  be  in  our  possession,  but'not 
in  yours? — But,  my  lord,  Tdo  not  know  how  it  is  that 
I have  copio.*!  of  Dr.  Blaker,  who,  I must  say,  though 
I may  have  something  to  say  otherwise  of  his  dis- 
position ; I must  say  candidly  that  as  a medical  msm 
lie  is  afraid  of  nothing,  .and  he  appears  to  me  to  give, 
his  notes. 

6377.  We  cannot  argue  with  you  ? — ^But,  my  lord, 
if  you  have  iiower  to  get  such  notes  for  me  as  those 
that  are  furnished  by  Ur.  Blaker,  what  is  the  objection 
to  giving  similar  notes  fi-om  the  other  prisons  ? 

6378.  I cannot  enter  into  an  argument  on  the 
subject? — My  lord,  I think  when  Dr.  Blaker  gives 
what  is  really  a medical  case  sheet,  and  other  men 
give  back  such  portions  as  absolutely  amount  to 
nothing,  I think  Dr.  Blaker  has  given  his  notes  vciy 
fairly,  taking  everything  into  consideration  ; but  I 
must  certainly  say  the  others  are  not  such  as  I could 
pass  that  comment  on. 

6379.  We  will  not  go  into  that? — I will  not 
promise  to  give  a statement,  my  lord. 

6380.  You  wiU  exercise  your  own  judgment  ? — Yes, 
my  lord.  About  the  visiting  and  writing  business. 

6381.  We  will  make  inquiries  about  it? — Very 
good,  my  lord. 


The  prisoner  withdrew. 


Captain  Hahris  recalled.  Capt.  Barru. 

6382.  (^Chairman.')  Captain  Harris,  there  are.  one  were  released  from  prison,  and  requested  that  any 
or  two  questions  arising  fi-om  what  the  prisoiic-r  Mul-  fi-iend  that  came  to  visit  him  would  come  supplied 
cahy  has  stated  to  US  that  we  wish  to  ask  you.  When  with  them. 

did  Mulcahy  place  in  your  hamls  a letter  to  his  sister  ? 6393.  (Ur.  Lyons.)  Did  Captain  Du  Cane  think 

— I do  not  think  I can  answer  that  question  from  that  those  were  documents  that  ought  not  to  be  al- 

memory,  my  loi-d.  I can  a.'icertain  when  it  was  lowed  to  be  brought  in  ? — He  did  ; pamphlets  or 

forwai-ded,  but  I do  not  remember  exactly  the  date.  statements. 

6383.  Did  you  erase  any  j^iassage  from  it  ? — The  6394.  {^Chairman.)  With  regai-d  to  the  telegram 

letter  which  was  forwaixled  ; yes.  I think  I can  tell  which  wa.s  sent  to  Mr.  Pigott  j he  has  stated  that  he 
you  the  date  of  that.  applietl  to  you  on  the  1st  of  July  about  sending  a 

6384.  (Ur.  Lyons.)  Do  you  wish  to  refer  to  any  telegram  liaving  reference  to  Mi‘.  Butt,  and  tliat  you 

hook  ? — I fear  I must ; I cannot  tell  from  memory,  at  first  said  you  would  send  it,  but  a day  or  two  after- 

( Witness  withdraics  and  TCturns.)  It  was  on  the  1st  war-ds  said  you  could  not  send  it  ? — My  first  answer  to 

of  J nly.  ^ ^ him  was  that  I would  send  it  if  I thought  it  necessary, 

6385.  You  received  that  letter  from  Muleahy  ? — I but  that  at  the  time,  as  his  communication  had  gone 

received  it.  by  the  post,  I did  not  consider  it  would  he  necessair. 

6386.  When  did  you  send  it  ? — On  that  evening.  6395.  Subsequently,  did  you  .say  anything  else  ? — 

6387.  Did  it  go  to  her  in  the  shape  in  whicli  it  was  Yes,  subsequently  the  telegi-am  was  submitted.  He 
placed  in  yonr  hands  ? — It  did  not.  By  the  authority  sent  it  to  me  again,  I submitted  it,  aud  it  was  sent. 

of  the  chairman  I erased  certain  passages.  6396.  You  submitted  it  to  the  authorities  in  London? 

6388.  Did  you  submit  it  to  the  chaiman  ? — I did.  I did,  my  lord. 

I took  it  myself.  6397.  Did  you  say  at  any  time  to  him  that  Mr. 

6389.  You  took  it  yourself  to  Loudon  aud  sub-  Butt  was  engaged,  and  that  that  was  the  reason  he  did 

mitted  it  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  dircctore  ? not  come  ? He  asked  me  the  question  on  one  occasion 

did.  why  no  answer  had  been  received  from  Mr.  But^  and 

6390.  (J/r.  Ue  Fere.)  Did  you  say  to  Mulcahy  I said  I had  reason  to  suppose  that  he  happened  to  be 

that  if  there  was  anything  objectionable  in  it  you  engaged  at  the  time  he  wrote  the  letter.  In  fact  I 

would  erase  it  and  let  him  Imow  ? — I do  not  remember  knew  he  was. 

saying  I would  erase  it  or  let  him  know.  I do  not  6398.  (Ur.  Lyons^  You  knew  he  was  ? — I hoard 
remember  anything  to  that  effect.  he  was.  He  was  engined,  I believe,  on  professional 

6391.  The  lines  erased  were  erased  by  the  authority  business  at  that  time. 

of  the  chairman? — They  were.  I did  it  myself.  Do  6399.  (CAaim«».)  Was  Mulcahy  informed  in  the 
you  wish  to  know  what  they  were  ? usual  course  that  his  letter  went,  but  with  certain 

6392.  You  may  state  it. — He  asked  for  any  pam-  portions  of  it  erased  ? — Yes,  he  was  5 but  he  was  not 

phlets  which  had  been  published  by  prisoners  who  informed  of  the  erasure. 

B b 3 
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. '6400.  He  -was  uot  iiifonmeil  thit  there  lui<l  been 
one? — Ho 'WAS  not  inforuipil  that  there  hail  been  one. 
It  18  uot  enstonmry  to  infoim  a man  iu  such  cases. 

6401.  When  a letter  is  received  and  a portion  of  it 
kept  back,  it  is  usual  to  iuforui  the  prisoner  of  such, 
is  it  not  ? — It  is  not  alwaj-s  clone.  The  lines  erased 
ai'0,  properly  speaking,  entered  in  the  governor’s 
journal,  hut  lU'o  not  of  necessity  coiurannicjited  to  the 
prisoner.  On  the  despatch  of  .a  loticr  lie  is  only  told 
that  certain  jiassages  have  been  struck  out,  but  it  is 
not  invariiihly  done. 

6402.  {Dr.  Li/ons.)  Does  he  not  see  them  struck 
out  in  the  case  of  a letter  that  comes  iu  ? — He  secs 
the  er.'isui'e,  of  course. 

640.S.  Did  yon  say  to  him  on  the  5th  July  when  he 
requested  you  to  send  the  telegram,  “ Certainly  not  ” ? 

No;  “ On  my  own  authority  I m.ay  have  said, 

“ Certainly  not.”  I do  uot  ranember  having  said 
“Certainly  not,”  but  if  he  statesit  I may  have  said  so. 

6404.  (Mr.  Dc  Vere.)  In  point  of  fact,  it  did  go 
on  the  5th  July  ? — Tos,  he  sent  it  in  apin,  aud  I 
submitted  it  to  the  boaj-d  of  dueetors.  X did  not  think 
it  was  at  all  proper  for  a prisoner  to  telegiapli  in  that 
way.  I did  uot  thiidc  the  circnuistnnees  so  urgent. 
He  asked  me  a nninherof  questions,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  tliat  I may  have  said,  “ On  my  own  authority, 
certainly  not.” 

The  wituc: 


6405.  ( Cfirtirma)/.)  We  have  adopted  a resolution 
to-day.  It  is  ejnite  obvious  that  souie  jjeriod  mnst  be 
flxeil  at  which  the  permis«iou  to  see  friends  should 
cease,  but  u-e  thought  that  permission  should  not  cease 
until  the  commencement  of  onv  next  examiuntioii, 
^vhich  will  be  a final  examination.  The  resolution 
will  be,  that  peiiuissiou  to  see  friends  for  the  purpose 
of  their  assisting  prisoners  to  prepare  their  statements 
shall  not  cense  inuil  the  morning  of  the  day  wliich  the 
Commission  may  appoint  for  their  final  exnmiaatiou, 
but  it  leaves  the  right  to  yon  to  .say  what  tliat  day  is. 
—Very  well. 

6406.  (Dr.  Gree7iIioiu.)  After  hearing  that  resolu- 
tion you  will  feel  quite  justified  in  admitting  fi'ieuds  to 
see  the  prisoners  subject  to  the  regulations  ? — 
subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Home  Secretaiy.  The 
interviews  will  take  place  iu  my  presence,  as  they  have 
done  hetetofore,  in  the  governor’s  office. 

6407.  (Cknirman.)  When  the  authority  of  the  Se- 
cretaiy  of  State  comes,  will  it  he  necessary  that  there, 
should  he  a sjiecial  authority  in  each  case  ? — I think 
so,  my  loi-d,  It  is  a very  exceptional  case  ; I shoiilU 
hardly  feel  justified  in  granting  an  iuteiwiew,  imloss 
special  authority  could  be  produced 

6408.  Is  that  the  function  of  the  clireetoi'S  ? — It  Ls. 

6409.  Ro.mtree  has  asked  for  paj)ei's,  he  snys, 
which  he  Im.s  uot  had  ? — He  has  asked  for  some,  my 
lord. 

s withdrew. 


W.KJii>antree. 


Wiliia5iF.  Eoantree,  prisoner,  recalleu. 


6410.  (Chah’ma}/,.)  The  Commission  have  sent  for 
you,  Eonntreo,  in  oi’der  to  leaimfi-oin  you  whether  you 
ni-e  prepared  now  to  go  into  aiiystatemeiit,  or  whether 
you  wi^^h  for  any  further  time  ? — I did  not  get  the 
documents  that  I asked  for,  sir.  I got  some  of  them 
on  Monday  last — Monday  e\-cuing  last,  aud  others  of 
the  documents  are  withhi’ld  fi’ora  me,  my  statements 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  boai-cl  of  ilu-ectora. 

6411.  {Mr.  Dc  Vere.)  Can  you  give  day  aud  date 
for  them  ? — I have  given  the  dates. 

6412.  (C/iiiirmcm.)  Have  you  given  the  dates  of 
them  to  Captain  Han'is  ? — Yes,  my  lord.  I was  told 
that  the  Commissioners  had  them  and  withheld  them 
from  me. 

6413.  We  have  not  got  them  ? — I was  fold  that  by 
the  clerk  5 he  told  me  so.  He  told  me  that  I would 
uot  get  them.  This  morning  I asked  him. 

6414.  Roantree,  you  should  understand  that  wc, 
the  Commissiouers,  have  not  got  any  documents  before 
us  which  we  keep  back.  Wo  have  not  got  them  ? — 
I liave  got  all  the  other  documents.  I asked  the  clerk 
this  morning,  Mr.  Bah,  aud  lie  swvid  tlie  Conimis- 
sionei-s  had  these  statements,  but  tlmt  I would  not  get 
them. 

6415.  (J/i'.  De  Vere.)  What  statements? — ^The 
statement  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  August  1867, 
aud  my  statement  to  the  boai’d  of  directors. 

6416.  (Ckair}na7i.)  Statements  made  by  yourself  ? — 
By  myself. 

6417.  You  applied  this  morning  again  for  them  ? — 
I applied  this  morning  again.  This  morning  I was 
supplied  with  some  of  the  documents.  The  clerk  said 
to  me,  “ You  have  all  except  the  statements ; the 
“ Commissioners  have  those  statements,  and  you 
“ cannot  have  them.” 

6418.  (Mr.  De  Fcj’c.)  You  made  statements  to  the 
dii-cctors  and  the  Secret,aiy  of  State  ? — By  memorials 
to  the  boai'd  of  directors  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

6419.  {C/iair77ia7i.)  You  will  uudoi-staud  that  the 
giving,  or  withholding  of  documents  does  not  rest  with 
ns,  but  with  tlie  du'ectors  of  prisons  or  the  Seeretniy 
of  State.  We  will  inquire  into  the  eirciunstauces 
under  which  those  documents  have  not  heen  given  to 
you,  but  beyond  th.at  wc  cannot  go  ? — Those  are  very 
important  documents,  because  they  corroborate  the 
testimony  of  what  I bring  forward, 

6420.  (Dr.  Li/07/s.)  Can  you  tell  what  the  dates 
of  them  w'orc  ? — August  1867,  my  fli’st  statement  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  I luu  e it  amongst  some  of 


those  doenincnts  hero,  but  I do  not  know  wliidi  of 
them  now.  I tliink  I have  it  here.  Yes;  on  Jiini 
the  29tli.  I applied  to  the  directors  for  a etuteuiput 
first,  and  this  was  the  answer  : “ As  he  has  not  peti- 
tioned befoiv,  ho  may  do  so;”  a suiipressed  letter — 
that  is  simply  speaking  of  a letter  that  was  siipi- 
pressecl. 

6421.  Continue  with  your  .ofatement  of  what  the 
documents  are  that  you  b.ave  not  got.  Y’ou  mentioned 
a statement  to  the  Secretaiy  of  .State  of  the  date 
August  1867.  Have  you  got  everything  else  that  yoa 
want  ? — And  another  to  the  board  of  directors  in 
February  1868. 

6422.  (Chairmafi.)  You  have  already  mentioned 
the  dates  of  them  to  Captain  Harris  ? — Yes ; Captain 
H.arri-s  has  all  the  information  about  them. 

6423.  Do  I understand  that  you  would  wiaJi  to 
defer  making  any  statement  to  the  Commission  until 
you  have  been  supplieil  with  those  papera  ?— Yes, 
sir  ; and  I have  got  n letter  that  Captain  Hands  gave 
me  on  last  night  from  Mr.  Butt,  iu  answer  to  a letter 
of  mine. 

6424.  Do  you  wish  to  read  it  ? — There  is  a requo.st 
here  that  I w'ould  wish  to  proftei’  to  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

6425.  What  is  it? — It  is  the  last  paragraph  of  (lii» 
letter. 

6426.  You  can  read  it  ? — ■“  If  you  proffer  a request 
“ to  the  Ccsnciissionevs  that  I should  be  permitteil, 
“ not  only  to  aid  you  in  making  a statement,  but  alsu 
“ to  act  for  yon  before  the  Commissioners  when  they 
‘‘  investigate  that  statement ; and  if  the  Conimis- 
“ sioners  accede  to  that  request.  I am  willing  to  go 
“ over  and  gi^'6  you  every  assistance  in  my  power.” 

6427.  Do  you  make  that  request  for  yomself? — I 
do ; for  myself. 

6428.  I am  obliged  to  teU  you,  as  1 did  one  or  two 
others,  that  the  Commission  have  eareftiUy  roii- 
sidered  thnt  question,  and  cannot  accede  to  it  ? — ^TVell, 
then,  will  I have  the  privilege  of  rejilying  to  Mr. 
Butt,  and-  telling  him  that  that  is  the  an.swer  of  the 
Commissioners  ? 

6429.  Oh,  certainly  ? — ^Before  I lay  my  statement 
before  you  I would  wish  to  have  an.  answer  from  Mr. 
Butt,  and  those  other  documents. 

6430.  Very  well.  Then  your  examination  will  he 
deferred  till  oar  next  visit.  If  you  wish  to  send  in 
any  written  statement  it  must  be  sent  in  to  the  seci’c- 
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tary  by  to-iiioin'OT7  week  tbi'OdgL  the  goveniof.  You 
will  put  it  into  Qu  envelope,  and  hand  it  to  the  goveniov 
by  to-moiTO\v  week.  II'  you  do  uot  choose  to  send  in 
any  st.ateincnt  you  can  iiifonn  thp  governor  so,  and  he 
will  iiitbrna  us  at  that  time.  We  ask  for  it  by  to- 
mon-ciw  week,  in  order  that  we  may  have  lime  to 
consider  it  befoie  we  see  you  personally.  The  uext 
time  that  you  come  before  us  must  be  uudci'stooil  to 
be  the  linal  examination,  and  yon  will  meantunc  make 
up  your  mind  os  to  whether  yon  will  make  any  state* 
ment  to  us  or  not  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

6431.  {Dr.  Gree7ihow.')  You  understand  that  you 
may  close  the  envelope,  so  that  the  governor  may  not 
see  your  statement  ? — If  I do  make  a statement,  of 
course  I will  hold  it  until  you  come. 

6432.  {Cfittirnum.')  No.  We  want  you  to  fonvavd 
itto  us  in  order  that  we  may  consider  it.  You  should 
send  it  to  us  by  to-morrow  week.  What  Dr.  Greonliow 
means  is,  that  you  should  put  it  in  a dosed  envelope, 
so  that  it  may  come  to  us  as  it  leaves  you? — Mr.  Butt 


^ly.s  here  that  he  L.as  been  in  coniinuuicatiou  with  the 
Commissiouevs  some  time  previous  to  my  letter. 

6433.  Yes  ? — And  if  I was  awiire  of  that  nt  the 
time— if  I was  told  of  it— it  would  facilitate'  the 
busiuess  of  the  Commission,  uot  fo  biivc  them  come 
again ; because  1 rvonld  be  prepaid  proluibly.  and 
would  have  your  answer  if  I knew  Mr.  Butt’s  answer- 
BO  it  is  not  my  fault  in  detaining  tlie  business, 

6434.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  I wish  to  know  from  you  if 
you  distinctly  understand  that  though  the  Commission 
cannot  hear'  Mr.  Butt  as  counsel  bd'ore  them  for  you, 
it  still  is  quite  open  to  you  to  have  Mr.  Butt,  or  any 
person  else,  to  advise  with  you  in  private  in  the  pre- 
^laration  of  your  stutemeut,  or  any  oral  evidence 
that  you  may  have  to  give  ? — Yes,  this  letter  toEs 
me  that. 

6435.  But  do  you  undei'sUinJ  it  distinctly? — Yes, 
I understand  it  distinctly.  This  letter  teEs  me  so. 
But  his  pre.seucc  at  tlie  iiivestigotion  Is  necessary, 
because  I can  draw  up  iny  own  statement,  and  I have 
these  documents  to  refer  to,  and  my  memory. 


The  prisoner  withih-ew. 


W.P.Roanlrtt. 
7 July  1870, 


EnaroND  Power, 

6436.  {Chair77xan.)  Power,  when  you  were  here 
before  you  asked  for  various  papers  and  documents  ; 
have  you  received  them  ? — Some  of  them,  my  lord. 

6437.  Will  you  state  what  you  have  ^received  ? — 
“ Abstracts  from  prison  books  at  Millbank,  Portland, 
and  Woking,  relating  to  me.” 

6438.  You  have  received  those  ? — I have  received 
the  abstracts.  I may  add,  though,  that  I believe 
them  to  be  imperfect.  I believe  the  abstracts  are 
imperfect- 

6439.  Y’ou  have  received  -what  profess  to  be 
abstracts  ? — Yes,  what  profess  to  be  abstracts,  my 
lord.  “ All  suppressed  letter's  m-itteu  by  me  in 
“ Milllrank,  Pordand,  and  Woking,  -witli  the  c.tusc 
“ of  their  suppression,  or  any  other  remarks  ap- 
“ pended  by  the  governor.” 

6440.  You  have  received  these  ? — Yes,  my  lord,  I 
have  also  received  these. 

6441.  What  else  have  you  received? — I asked  for 
the  “ case  sheets  coutaining  medical  histoi'y  of  my 
illness  in  Portland,  MiUbank,  and  Woking.”  1 
bavo  received  some  case  sheets,  but  I think  the  only 
one  of  them  that  can  properly  be  called  case  sheets 
is  the  one  I got  from  Portland. 

6442.  I must  tell  you,  as  I have  told  others,  that 
the  Commissioners  are  not  I'esnoosible.  They  have 
not  the  documents  under  their  couti-ol ; and  it  has 
been  decided  by  higher  authority  in  London  what 
documents  should  be  supplied  to  you,  and  what 
documents  should  uot  be  supplied  ? — Yes,  but  I have 
been  supplied  from  Portland  with  a case  sheet. 
There  is  no  harm  in  my  handing  in  that,  to  show 
that  it  is  not  a medical  case  sheet.  'Wliat  I have 
received  here  1 believe  not  to  bo  a true  copy  of  the 
case  sheets. 

6443.  From  what  prison  did  that  come  ? — From 
Woking.  I think  it  is  evidently  prepared  for  the 
occaaioD. 

6444.  Extracts  from  case  sheets,  is  it? — No;  I 
f^ked  for  the  original  ca-se  sheets,  but  I have  been 
furnished  with  eopies.  I am  satisfied  with  -what  I 
received  fi-om  Portland.  I believe  this  to  be  a ti-ue 
copy  from  Portland.  It  is  the  on^  one  that  is  signed 
“ a true  copy.”  Ic  is  signed  by  Dr.  Blaker  “ a true 
copy.”  The  others  have  not  got  that  signature. 

6M5.  Gro  on? — That  is  ah  I have  received,  my 
lord.  There  tv’ere  some  others  that  I naked  for  that 
I have  not  . got. 

6446.  (iVr.  Brodrick.)  What  ai'c  those  which  you 
asked  for  and  have  not  got  ? — “ Memorial  regarding 
“ my  health,  forwai-ded  by  me  from  this  prisou  to  the 
“ Secretary  of  State,  with  the  accompanying  medical 
“ certificate.” 

6447.  Was  it  Tvritten  by  you  ? — Written  by  me  to 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

6448.  {Dr.  Lt/ons.)  "What  was  the  date  ?— I have-  a 


prisoner,  recalled. 

copy  of  the  memorial  here,  which  I intend  to  read 
further  on. 

6449.  ( ClKtirmaii.)  You  say  yon  received  a copy  ? 
— This  is  a memorial  I forwarded  about  four  months 
ago.  I do  not  know  tlie  exact  date  of  the  momoriul. 

6450.  But  you  have  not  received  it? — I have  not 
received  a copy. 

6451.  {Dr.  Lyons^  About  when  was  it? — I think 
about  four  months  ago,  “ with  the  accompanying 
“ medical  report,  ;iiid  the  reply  from  the  Seoi'etai'y  of 
“ St.ate.”  That  was  also  in  the  appUcntlou. 

6452.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  You  eoiaplaiu  that  you  have 
not  got  a copy  of  a memorial  wi-itten  about  four 
mouths  ago  ? — ^About  that  time. 

6453.  Or  of  the  answer  thereto  ? — Yes,  and  of  the 
accompanying  medtenl  report. 

6454.  (il/r.  Brodi'ick.)  Did  you  apply  for  more  than 
one  memorial  of  your  own  ? — Only  one  memorial,  sir. 
It  is  the  only  one  that  I sent  from  this  prison,  so 
there  can  be  no  mistake  whatevei'  about  it. 

64«o.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  anytliing  else  that  you 
have  not  received  ? — “ All  certiHvates  in  reference  to 
“ my  heidth,  forwiwded  by  medical  officers  of  Mill- 
“ b.auk,  Porthmd,  mul  Woking  prisons  to  the  Secrc- 
“ tary  of  State,  board  of  directors,  and  governors  of 
“ pi-isons ; and  the  reports  made  by  meilicul  officers 
“ to  each  other  ou  my  removal  from  one  piison  to  the 
“ other,  including  that  from  Mountjoy  to  Millbank.” 
I also  applied  for  “the  rule  of  the  Home  Office  rela- 
tive to  the  relaase  of  invalid  convicts  and  when 
I made  the  application,  I think,  my  lord,  you  said  you 
had  not  the  po-wer  to  grant  it,  but  that  I might  memo- 
rialise the  Home  Office.  1 did  memorialise  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  This  is  a copy  of  the  memorial,  which 
I wOl  read  for  you  : — 

“Deeming  it  essential  for  the  due  jireparation 
of  my  statement,  and  to  enable  me  to  lay  my  case 
properly  before  the  CommL^siouers  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  treatment  of  treason-felony  prisoners 
in  English  prisons,  I applied  before  the  Commission 
on  the  30tb  ultimo  for  the  rule  of  the  Home  Office 
relative  to  the  release  of  invalid  convicts  whose  health 
seemed  to  be  impaired  by  prolonged  imprisonment,  as 
exemplified  and  canied  into  eifect  in  the  case  of 
Sfr  Culling  Eardley  and  other-  criminal  convicts. 
The  Commissioners  suggested  an  appEcation  to  the 
Home  Office. 

I remain,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

EnaitTND  PowxE. 

“ P.S. — Should  this  application  be  complied  with,. it 
is  necessary  I should  be  furniabed  with  same  before 
the  Commission  resume  theiiv  sitting  iji  this  prison  on 
Wednesday  the  5th  June.” 

I have  had  no  answer  to  ■tli%  my  lord.  ■ That  is  all 
Bb4 


E.  Ponder. 
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E.  Power, 

7 July  1870. 


the  appUcationa  that  I made.  I have  some  of  the 
papem  ; the  others  I have  not  got. 

6456.  I explained  to  you.  before,  that  it  rested  Avith 
the  Government  authorities  to  decide  what  should  be 
supplied  to  you  and  what  should  not  ? — With  reference 
to  the  medical  cases  ? 

6457.  With  refferenco  to  them  I may  tell  you  that 
they  will  he  in  our  hands  prohaljly,  in  full,  and  the  Com- 
missioners therefore  will  be  aide  from  them  to  ex- 
amine upon  any  points  which  you  might  not  be  able 
to  touch  ou  from  the  abstracts,  if  they  be  abstracts,  in 
your  hand.«.  Jt  does  not  rest  with  us  to  decide,  as  I 
say,  what  papers  shall  be  placed  in  your  hands  or  not ; 
that  rc.sts  with  others  ? — But,  my  lord,  I do  not  think 
it  proper  for  the  Secretary  of  State  that  he  .should 
take  this  matter  in  his  hands.  You  must  l>e  aware 
tliat  he  is  on  his  trial  os  well  as  the  prison  authorities. 

6468.  I am  not  going  to  argue  that  point  with  you. 
I have  told  you  that  it  docs  not  rest  with  us  but  with 
tlie  directors  of  prisons  ami  the  Secretaiy  of  State  ? — 
About  those  medical  case  sheets,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary tliat  I should  lie  furnished  with  them.  If  you 
look  at  that,  I was  admitted  into  the  infirmary  at 
Portland  for  phthisis,  and  I have  been  1.5  iiiODths.^in 
prison  since. 

6459.  We  will  consider  with  the  governor  whether 
you  are  entitled,  consistently  with  the  rules  laid  down 
by  the  central  uuthorities,  to  have  any  more  of  those 
supplied  to  you.  If  it  be  consistent  with  the  rules 
they  will  be  supplied  to  you  ? — Then  am  I to  mider- 
stond  that  the  Commission  has  only  a limited  power  ? 

6460.  You  ai'e  to  undei'stand  exactly  what  I have 
told  you,  that  we  have  no  power  to  order  the  produc- 
tion of  documents.  That  rests  with  the  authorities  ? 

Then  I do  not  see  the  use  of  going  any  further  in 

the  matter. 

6461.  You  will  make  up  your  own  mind  as  to  tliat  ? 
— I forwarded  a requisition  to  be  examiiicil  by  the 
medical  gentlemen  of  the  Commission. 

6462.  Yes  j tho  governor  brought  that  under 
notice.  That  will  lie  considered.  There  is  no  answer 
to  it  now.  We  Avill  be  here  another  ilay? — ^Aud  posi- 
tively I \vill  uot  get  those  documents  ? 

6463.  I enunot  tell  you.  That  rests,  a.s  t say,  with 
the  authorities.  Some  of  them  you  certainly  will  not 


get,  because  rules  have  been  laid  down  against  giving 
them  ill  other  cases  ; hut  I cannot  toll  you  exactly 
what  you  will  get  ? — Will  I get  the  medical  report 
that  aecoinpaniwl  the  inemorinl  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  ? 

6464.  Tliat  I cannot  tell  you.  It  rests,  I must 
again  say,  with  the  Secretary  of  State  aud  not  with  us 
to  give  or  witlihohl  it  ? — 1 am  not  prepared  to  go 
on  now,  at  all  events,  even  if  I intended  to  hand  in  a 
statement.  Some  of  those  pajjnr.s  I only  just  looked 
at  and  some  I tUd  not  open.  I received  a letter  fi'om 
Mr.  Butt  which  makes  it  doubtful  whether  I ought  to 
make  n statement  to  the  Commission  at  all. 

6465.  If  you  do  preiiare  a statement  it  should  he 
sent  through  the  governor,  in  a sealed  envelope,  to  the 
seci'otary  of  tliis  Commiision  by  to-morrow  week,  in 
order  that  we  may  have  an  opportunity  of  considering 
it  before  we  come  here  to  hear  your  oral  statement. 
We  will  fix  a subsequent  day  to  heai-  the  oral  state- 
ment of  such  piisoner  or  prisoners  as  may  make  state- 
ments. If,  however,  by  next  Friday  you  decide  to 
Avithdraw  from  the  inquiry  and  not  to  make  any  state- 
ment, it  is  open  to  you  to  do  so,  aud  you  would  then 
iuform  us  that  you  do  so.  If  you  send  in  any  .“state* 
moiit  and  when  we  come  again  you  wish  to  make  an 
oral  statement,  you  can  do  so.  But  then  it  is  to  he 
understood  that  at  our  next  visit  it  will  be  the  final 
examination,  aud  you  will  accordingly  decide  whether 
you  wiU  or  ivill  not  make  a statement? — Would  the 
Commissioners  compai'e  the  case  sheets  I have  received 
with  the  originals,  aud  see  if  this  is  anything  like  a 
copy  ? 

6466.  We  shall  have  the  papers  before  us  to  deal 
Avith  them,  and  shall  perhaps  do  that  Avhen  the  investi- 
gation goes  on.  We  shall  he  quite  prepared,  if  you 
allege,  for  instance,  that  the  documents  you  have  been 
supplied  with  is  not  a fair  represeutatiou  of  your  case 
from  the  original  document,  to  com[)are  them  for  our 
OAvn  satisfaction,  aud  to  see  whether,  as  far  as  it  went, 
it  AA'as  a fair  representation  ?— There  is  no  disease 
marked  in  this  sheet  at  all.  There  is  in  the  Portland 
one. 

6467.  We  shall  he  prepared  to  comijare  them  if 
necessary. 


The  prisoner  witlalrew. 


Cajit.  Han-ii. 


Captain  Hareis  recalled. 


6468.  (Chairman.)  Roautnio  has  stated  to  us. 
Captain  Harris,  that  he  has  applied  for  a statement 
or  memorial  to  the  Secretary  ot  State  sent  iu  August 
1867,  and  also  for  a statement  sent  by  him  to  the 
boat'd  of  directors  iu  February  1868.  Are  tliose 
the  documents  which  you  mentioned  to  us  to-day  ? — 
No  ; those  arc  not  the  documents  I mentioned  to-day, 
my  lord.  He  applied  for  copies  of  applications  to  see 
the  governor  at  PentonviUe.  The  .suppressed  letters 
that  I mentioned  ho  got  to-day ; the  others  he  has 
not  yet  received. 

6469.  PoAver  stated  to  us  that  he  wauled  a memorial 
regarding  his  heiltii,  which  he  sent  to  the  Secretaiy 
of  State  four  months  ago.  Has  he  asked  for  that 
memoritd  ? — He  has,  my  lord,  but  he  laid  particulai- 
stress  on  the  reply, 

6470.  He  will  have  aa  answer  one  way  or  the  other 
as  regards  these  ? — Yes. 

6471.  He  spoke  also  of  the  “reports  of  the  medical 
“ officers  of  the  three  prisons,  Millhank,  Portland,  and 
“ Woking,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  hoard  of  dii-ec- 
" tors,  and  governors  of  prisons,  and  those  made  by 
“ the  medical  officers  of  those  prisons  to  each  other 
“ on  his  removal  from  one  prison  to  another  r ” — 
These  Avill  he  considered. 

6472.  “ The  rule  of  the  Home  Office  relative  to  the 
release  of  invidid  convicts  ? ” — That  ■will  be  laid  before 
the  Commission. 

6473.  (Mr.  Srodrick.)  Have  you  received  from 
each  prisoner  a written  statement  of  the  documents 
which  he  required  ? — Some  of  the  prisoners  have  made 
application  to  me  verbally ; hut  neai-ly  the  whole  of  the 


documents  have  beeu  asked  for  on  paper  ns  well. 
Many  of  them  put  (iu  the  application  book)  the 
question  to  me,  “ Can  I receive  such  a document  ?” 
and  I have  on  their  verbal  applications  referred  one 
or  tAvo  questions  i but  I tliiuk  the  whole  have  now 
beeu  put  in  Avriting. 

6474.  It  appears  material  (Imt  you  should  have  be- 
fore you  a complete  list  of  what  it  is  they  have 
asked  for,  with  a view  to  inform  them  ultimately  how 
many  of  those  documents  they  can  have,  and  how 

many  of  them  they  are  uot  to  receive  ? I will  take 

care  to  have  such  a list  made,  aud  they  -mil  be  in- 
formed accordingly.  But  until  the  documents  are 
ready  to  be  riven  to  them  you  do  not  wish  that  they 
should  he  iumrmeil. 

6473.  No,  I think  it  is  better  not?— There  may 
be  some  delay  in  copying,  but  on  the  receipt  of 
authority  for  the  issue  of  any  document  you  "would 
wish  the  prisoners  to  be  informed  at  once.  ' 

6476.  Yes.  Wherever  there  is  a final  arrangement 
they  may  be  iufoi-med  ? — Very  well. 

6477.  (Chairman.)  We  have  told  them  that  if  they 
submit  a written  statement  they  m\iat  send  it  through 
you  iu  a sealed  envelope,  which  you  ■will  be  kind 
enough  to  forwai-d  at  once  to  the  Commission  ? — 
Certain  y 

6478.  (£)r.  X,yons.)  You  will  not  think  it  necessary 
to  open  or  examine  tlie  document? — Not  if  they  are 
addressed  to  the  Commission. 

6479.  (Chairman.)  They  may  be  received  up  to 
such  an  hour  os  to  he  in  time  for  the  post  on  Friday, 
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wen  mv'S’*  »«le  «P  .heie  mi,, ds  „oUo  come  before  ue.  IVe  C„„  a™ 

“y“™-  fl;™!''  be  glad  to  be  intormd  of  a„y,bi„g  of  that  

6480.  If  they  make  any  communication  at  the  same  — *•  mfoi-m  the  Commissioners.  ' 

time  as  regards  their  future  intention  it  tvouicl  he  well  6-i82.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  You  will  leave  them  to  exercise 

to  make  it  known  to  us  ?— I slinll,  my  lord.  their  full  discretion  us  to  whether  they  will  or  will 

6481.  For  instance,  it  they  aU  hail  slid  that  they  tave”thom  “to*t£SUdte^^^^ 

The  witnesiS  witJidrew. 


Denis  D.  Mulcaht,  prisoner,  recalled. 


6483.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  wish  to  see  us  again? 
— Yes,  my  lord ; I wish  to  ask  one  or  two  questions. 
You  have  limited  the  time  for  preparing  a statement 
to  a week,  I believe  ? 

6484.  Yes  ? — ^But  with  regard  to  the  time  that  those 
documents  will  be  furnished  there  may  be  very  great 
delay  in  giving  them  to  us,  my  lonl. 

6485.  Wo  have  been  asking  Captain  Hands  to  do 
what  he  cau  to  place  them  in  your  hands  o.s  soon  oi; 
possible? — If  a statement  is  to  he  sent,  it  will  he 
essential  to  hai'e  those  memorials  and  statements 
embodied  in  it. 

6486.  They  will  he  supplied  as  soon  ns  tliey  can  ? — 
Of  course  1 could  not  go  on  without  them.  Is  there 
any  objection  that  I should  communicate  with  Mr. 
Butt,  and  state  to  him  the  conditions  on  wliich  tiie 
Commissioners  propose  to  proceed  j to  write  to  Mr. 
Butt,  my  lord,  and  tell  him ; is  there  any  objection  ? 

6487.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  none  whatever. 
Not  writing  to  Mr.  Butt  any  private  matter,  however  ? 
— I mean  as  to  whether  a letter  will  be  allowed  to  pass 
out  fi-om  the  prison. 

6488.  If  you  put  into  the  letter  nothing  hut  what 
hi  relevant  to  the  inquiry  ? — Wluit  is  desired  here  to- 

loi'd,  ii3  there  seems  to  be  some  misuuclei'- 
standing  between  the  public  outside 

6489.  We  Ciinnot  interfere  with  the  governor’.s 
discretion  5 but  I presume  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the 
central  authorities  that  communication  should  be 

free  so  fur  as  related  to  the  subject'of  the  inquh-y  ? 

Did  I understand  your  lordship  to- say  that  the  i-eport 
of  Messrs.  Pollock  and  Knox  would  not  bo  allowed  ? 

6490.  It  will  not  ? — Well,  my  lord,  I must  say  that 
I think  that  a very  important  document;  for  if  I gave 
certain  evidence  to  them,  which  they  have  suppressed, 
I should  think  it  vciy  important  and  requisite  to 
underetand  that. 

6491.  That  is  no  part  of  our  inquiry  ? — But  I have 
learned  from  my  friends  that  that  repoit  has  been 
made  use  of  repeatedly  by  the  Home  Seeretaiy ; and  I 
can  show  you,  without  going  over  one  line  of  my  own 
evidence.  The  question  put  to  me  the  other  day  by 
Dr.  Lyons,  with  regard  to  the  bread  and  water,  was, 
whether  I was  particulai-ly  sure  that  I received  so 
mtmy  days  bread  and  water.  I find  I a-ns  iierfeetly 
accurate,  and  that  I was  five  days  and  a half.  I wish 
to  show  that  I have  stated  many  important  matters  to 
those  Commissioners  that  were  not  stated  in  that 
report,  and  that  report  was  used  as  evidence  against 
us  to  prove  thatwe  were  untrutliful.  Therefore,  1 con- 
sider it  very  important  to  hai'e  that  report,  to  point 
ont  the  portions  of  our  evidence  tliat  were  suppressed. 

6492.  No,  you  cannot  do  that  ? — Then,  my  lord,  in 
that  case  the  Secretary  of  State  won’t  he  informed  of 
the  true  nature  of  the  report  iu  the  present,  instance; 
because,  if  I could  show  that  1 stated  those  things  to 
those  gentlemen,  and  that  they  suppressed  them,  it 
•would  show  the  Secretaiy  of  State  that  he  had  done 
us  a great  injury. 

6493.  We  cannot  go  into  that  ? — Very  good,  my 

lord.  ^ ' 

6494.  {Dr.  iyens.)  But  yon  can  go  into  anything 
that  you  think  material  iu  the  absence  of  that  report  ? 
— Yes ; but  if  I had  the  report  of  Messrs.  Pollock  and 
Ehox  I could  show  that  I stated  to  them  two  or  tliree 
very  important  facts  with  regnid  to  lire  bread  and 
water,  and  tte  htsmoptysis,  and  being  sent  to  Dart- 
moor when  it  was  known — as  1 can  show  from  the  very 
documents  I have  here  now,  which  ha^’Q  come  from  the 
prison  books,  and  tvliich  are  die  most  meogi-c  abstracts 

26028.— H. 


that  they  could  make — that  while  I suffered  from 
liinmoptysis  I -was  seut  to  the  quarries. 

6495.  {Chairman.)  It  will  be  open  to  you  to  make 
such  a statement  relating  to  yourself,  but  you  cannot 
luive  that  report  ? — I wish  to  know  exaetly’thc  things 
I can  have  and  the  things  I cannot  have. ' 

649().  It  is  ijuite  right  that  you  should  ? For  1 

would  be  only  acting  uniler  a miscouc-eptiou  otherwise. 
That  was  the  reason  that  I made  npplieutiou  to  see 
yourlortlahip  before  you  left,  to  see  could  1 have  that 
report  of  hlossrs.  Pollock  niul  Knox. 

6497.  No,  you  ennnot  ? — Tliere  are  two  or  three 
other  matters  that  I wish  to  add.  I asked  lor  oi-igiiial 
uotes.  I have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  said  that  much 
of  this  evidence  tva.s  concocted,  and  I wish  therefore 
lo  have  as  much  corroborative  testimony  us  I can  pro- 
cure I besides  these  were  notes  that  were  found  on  me 
iu  Millfaank  before  I was  six  months  iu  prison.  I was 
told  here  that  these  notes  are  not  forthcoming.  They 
were  original  notes  found  on  me  in  Miilbank  Prison  in 
November  1866,  and  they  had  reference  to  the  treat- 
ment iu  the  convict  prisons  of  Pentonville  .and  Port- 
land at  the  time,  aiul  were  made  at  the  very  time  in 
pri.son. 

6498.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Made  by  yourself  ? — Made 
by  myself,  at  the  recollection  of  the  severe  punish- 
ment I suffered.  I would  hai-c  passed  them  out  if  I 
could. 

6499.  ( Chairman.)  Have  you  asked  for  them  ? — I 
have  asked  for  them,  my  lord,  aud  I am  told  that  they 
ai’e  not  forthcoming  ; in  fact,  they  say  they  have  not 
tlie  prison  books  up  to  September  1867,  my  lord. 

6500.  Do  I undei-stand  that  those  were  notes  made 

by  youreelf  ? — Yes,  they  were  notes  made  bv  me,  mv 
lord.  J > J 

6501.  To  refresh  your  memory  ? — ^No,  my  lord.  In 
prison  yon  ai-o  not  allowed  to  m^e  any  entry,  but  the 
treatment  was  so  severe  tliat  1 made  the  uotes. 

6502.  They  were  found  on  your  person  ? — They 
were  found  in  thia  way,  my  lord.  I had  a scapular, 
and  they  were  affixed  nt  the  back  of  it  by  a piece 
of  black  stuff  which  I found  in  the  quanies  in  Port- 
land. It  may  be  told  to  you  that  I opened  the 
scapular ; I did  not.  I found  a piece  of  black  lining 
and  stuck  it  to  the  back  of  the  scapular  to  hide  those 
notes.  They  were  found,  and  they  were  bonded  up 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  chaplain  nt  Miilbank,  the 
Revei-end  Father  Zanetti. 

6503.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  In  what  prison  were-  the  notes 
made  ? — In  Portland  Prison,  Dr.  Lyons. 

6504.  Wien  wei-e  )hcy  taken  from  you? — They 
were  taken  from  me  in  December  1866,  when  I was 
removed  from  Dublin  to  Miilbank.  They  were  ull 
made  in  pencil. 

6505.  Where  were  they  ta.ken  from  you  ? — In  the 
]>rison. 

6506.  In  what  prison  ? — In  Miilbank  Prison.  They 
were  Landed  up  by  the  Reverend  Father  Zanetti,  the 
Roman  Catholic  chaplain. 

6507.  How  did  he  come  to  find  them? The 

scapular  was  given  to  him  by  the  prison  authorities, 
and  he  opened  them  and  handed  them  up.  You  will 
find  au  entry  made  in  the  caption  sheet  which  refers 
to  them,  and  it  is  stated  that  there  was  no  punish- 
ment, hut  I will  explain  that  there  -was  punish- 
ment, for  I was  seut  to  Dartmoorin  consequence  of  it. 
This  was  the  punishment — to  be  removed  to  Dart- 
moor. 

6508.  You  say  that  you  were  removed  to  Dartmoor 

Cc 
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D,DMu}cahy.  in  consequence  of  that?-— I tlo.  These  uoles  were  to  tliisprisoufov.  That  is  stated  iu  the  report.  Yon  will 
handed  iu  after  Christmas  ; Ithink  Christmas-clay  in  iind  thatiuMr.  Power’s  case  sheet, signed  by  Dr.  Gover. 

^ 1870.  Qjj  Tuesday.  It  was  in  1866,  if  I It  is  marked  phthisis.  I should  say  I .am  perfectly 

remember  right.  Between  the  Mouday  aud  Saturday  entitled  to  have  that  report  fully  filled  up  according 
the  notes  were  hauded  in,  nud  on  the  following  Tues-  to  the  printed  headings,  and  to  he  told  what  I was 
day— whether  it  was  the  last  day  of  the  old  year  or  invalided  for.  I tbiiik  you  will  all  agree  with  me, 
the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  I think  it  was  the  first  though  you  may  not  have  the  power  to  remedy  it, 
of  the  new  year — I was  brought  before  Dr.  Gover.  It  that  iu  that  .abstract  nothing  appears  on  the  face  of 
is  usual  there  but  not  here,  that  before  being  ]>ut  on  it  to  say  how  long  I was  spitting  blood,  or  avhat  my 
bread  aud  water  or  penal  class  diet,  you  are  examined  compiientions,  or  applicutious,  or  treatment  wei'c. 
by  the  doctor  : hei'e  you  arc  uot,  unless  you  are  going  It  is  neither  ii  history  of  tlie  case,  nor  does  it  give  a 
to  be  flogged.  I was  examined  by  Dr.  Gover,  aud  it  description  of  the  treatment. 

was  on  that  occasion  he  made  the  remark  that  my  left  6512,  ( C/mfnnaw.)  Having  the  document  befoie 
luug  was  weak,  aud  that  I had  considei-abic  abdominal  us,  we  will  supplement  that  as  Mi-.  De  Vere  has 
breathing.  He  makes  no  allusion  to  that,  and  that  is  cleni-ly  explained  ? — But  I think,  my  lord,  if  I were 
the  reason  that  I called  attention  to  hia  abstract  of  furnished  with  the  same  amount  of  information  re- 

the  medical  citse  sheets,  which  I say  is  no  abstract  Intive  to  my  cose  which  was  given  by  Dr.  Blaker  I 

at  all.  would  make  no  complaint ; but  I have  not  a list  of 

6509.  What  extent  did  the  notes  run  to  ? — They  medical  treatment  from  the  doctor  at  Millbank  or 

were  considerable.  I picked  up  the  small  scraps  of  this  prison.  The  only  one  I do  not  object  to  is  that 

paper  that  I could  find  anywhere — small  maigins.  I given  by  Dr.  Blaker,  because  he  gives  day  and  date, 

had  these  concealed,  and  would  pass  them  out  to  show  an<l  he  is  satisfied  to  stand  by  his  treatment.  I i-espect 

the  mode  of  treatment.  tke  man  that  does  that;  but  I do  uot  like  a man  who 

6510.  (H/r.  De  Vere.)  I wish  to  point  out  liow  the  says,  “ This  is  an  abstract  of  his  treatment,”  which  is 

ori^iutd  notes  taken  hy  the  medical  offieei-,  and  haid  not.  I understand,  my  lord,  th.at  you  will  let  me  have 
beibre  the  Commission,  will  work  out  in  the  actual  these  memorials  as  soon  as  po.ssible. 
examination,  you  have  stated  the  fact  here  of  a con-  6513.  No ; you  will  just  understand,  please,  that 
versatiou  between  you  autl  the  medical  oiHcer,  which  whichever  of  those  impevs  you  have  uot  received,  aud 
you  say  does  not  appear  in  what  you  call  the  medical  it  is  iuteiuled  to  give  you,  shall  be  given  as  soon  as 

abstract  furnished  to  you  P— Yes.  possiiile  j but  we  cannot  say  how  many  of  them  you 

6511.  In  the  course  of  your  exaniiuation  you  will  will  have;  it  rests  with  the  Secretary  of  State  ? — ^You 

state  that  fact  to  the  Commissiou.  The  Commissioners  see,  my  lord,  that  if  they  detain  those  papers  as  they 

will  immediately  refer,  not  to  your  medical  absh-oct,  did  the  last,  aud  go  on  until  Moudaj’  or  Tuesday, 

but  to  the  orininnl  document,  which  will  lie  on  the  and  as  there  are  several  points  to  be  written  on,  aud 

table.  You  may  trust  the  Commission  to  look  care-  I eaunot  wi-ite  until  I get  them,  it  will  be  useless  for 

fuUy  to  it,  and  to  see  whether  your  statement  is  well  me  to  pi-omise  to  iiave  the  statement  ready.  I am 

founded  or  not.  In  that  avay,  by  the  combined  action  suffering  badly  from  dyspepsia,  aud  I canuot  sit  a con- 

of  your  verbal  statement,  and  of  a reference  to  the  sideraUe  time  over  writing. 

original  document,  which  will  be  before  the  Commis-  6514.  We  will  do  what  we  can  to  expedite  your 
sion  I have  no  doubt  a satisfactory  couclu.sion  -will  be  bciug  supplied  with  such  docmneiits  as  you  ni-e  to 

arrived  .at  ? I have  no  reason,  Mr.  De  Vere,  at  all  to  receive  ? — The  rensou  I make  the  obseiwation,  my  lord, 

doubt  the  attention  thatwillbe  given  to  my  case  by  the  is  that  you  should  not  think  I had  any  object  iu 
Commissioners.  I have  every  reason  to  believe  that  coming  before  you  on  the  next  occasion,  which  -will 
they  will  give  it  every  atteiitiou ; but  what  I do  com-  be  the  last,  aud  aayiug  I had  uot  time  to  pi-eparo  a 

plain  of,  and  with  great  reason,  is  the  mode  in  which  statement.  I wish  to  tell  you  that  the  first  of  these 

I am  not  allowed  to  procure  aaaistauee  ; because  I oou-  were  so  given,  some  yesterday  aud  some  to-day  ; con- 

sider it  of  the  first  importance  that  I should  know,  sequendy  if  they  are  given  in  the  same  way  next 
first  of  all,  what  I was  invalided  from  Dartmoor  Prison  week,  of  course  I cannot  promise  you  the  statement. 

The  prisoner  withdi-ew. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 


3,  Parliament  Street,  London,  Friday,  8th  July  1870. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  EAEL  OF  DEVON  in  the  Chaik. 

The  Hon.  Gxobqe  C.  Brodbick.  I Dr.  Gseen-how. 

Dr.  Lyons.  I Spencer  Oulivant,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


CaM.  Captain  Dn  Caul  oiamined. 

6515.  (C/iairman.)  Captain  Du  Cane,  Ithink  it  They  will  come  under  the  same  head  as  the  last.  They 
8 July  1870.  .^ould  be  convenient  for  om-  future  proceediag.s  if  I can  have  them. 

now  go  seria/im  through  the  list  of  the  documents  for  6518.  Then  in  any  case  of  written  comifiaints  against 
which  prisoners  have  made  application,  and  learn  from  the  governor  or  Jiuy  officer  of  the  prison,  they  ciin  have 
you  what  the  views  of  the  Government  ai-c  as  to  them  ?— They  wvn  have  them. 

the  granting  or -withholding  of  each  class.  Prisoners  6519.  “ References  to  prisonci-s  in  the  record  books 
have*  asked  for  the  suppressed  lettei-s  that  have  been  “ of  the  governor,  medical  officer,  or  direetoi-s  ; enti-ies 

•written  by  them  ?— They  shall  have  them  without  any  “ in  those  books  relating  to  them  ” ? — do  not  know 
objection.  what  he  means. 

65 16.  They  have  asked  for  letters  or  memorials  6520.  I presume  he  means  the  notes  made  in  the 

written  by  them  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  report  books  on  the  reports?— I think  it  is  objectionable 

directors,  or  to  other  officials  ? — They  can  have  ^ose.  to  furnish  those. 


6517.  They  have  asked  to  be  fumiahed-with  -written 
complaints  made  against  the  governor  or  officers  of  the 
different  prisons,  and  handed  to  superior  authority. 


652L  Not  to  be  furnished? — Not  to  be  furnished 
to  the  prisoner,  but  to  be  furnished  to  the  Commission. 
6522.  “ Reports  made  by  subordinate  officei-s  to  the 
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“ gorernoi',  by  tbe  governor  to  the  directors,  by  the 
“ directors  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  by  the  Secre- 
“ taiy  of  State  to  the  public,  in  any  way  relating  to 
“ them.”  Those  you  will  not  give? — I should  sny 
not,  but  to  the  Commissioners  certainly. 

6523.  (Dr.  Greeiihow.)  As  a I'ule  we  are  to  have 
everything  ? — Eveiything. 

6524.  Then  it  is  not  necossaiy  to  mention  that 
(jualification  in  every  case? — No. 

6525.  (Chairman.)  Official  reports  and  statements 
made  by  medical  officer  in  reference  to  the  prisoner  ? 
— ^Not  to  be  given  to  the  prisoner,  I think. 

6.526.  Eeports  transmitted  from  one  prison  to  ano- 
ther ns  tlie  prisoner  was  removed  ? — Not  to  the 
prisoner. 

6527.  The  medical  case  sheets  ? — Orders  have  beeu 
given  that  the  prisoner’s  complaint  and  prescripticjns, 
snch  as  would  he  known  to  an  ordinary  patieut,  shoiJd 
be  given  to  him,  as  requested  fonnerly. 

6528.  (Dr..  Lyons.)  There  is  a passage  in  a letter 
of  youi-s  that  deals  with  that  ? — Yes  ; it  was  in  my 
cireulai-  of  the  2nd  July.  “ That  prisonei-s  who  apply 
“ may  also  be  furnished  by  the  medical  officei'  with  n 
“ statement  showing  the  dates  of  admission  to  and 
“ discharge  from  hospital,  and  such  .statement  of  his 
“ ti’eatment  as  would  be  made  in  ortlinary  professional 
“ practice  to  a patieut.” 

6529.  (Mr.  Brodrich.)  The  question  is,  whether 
medical  case  sheets  should  be  fitmished  to  the  prisoner. 
You  in  your  reply  will  be  able  to  limit  any  account 
you  may  give,  in  snch  terms  as  you  may  think  proper. 
— ^Well,  I should  say  that  such  statement  as  is  laid 
down  in  the  memorandum  that  was  di'awn  up  the  last 
time  I was  here  and  embodieil  in  my  circular,  would 
be  what  I should  thiuk  i^ropcr. 

6530.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  The  question  aiases  in  this  way, 
that  several  prisoners  have  asked  for  full,  exact  copies 
of  their  medical  case  sheets,  kejit  as  rccoi-ds  of  theu' 
cases  in  the  several  prisons.  What  wc  want  to  know 
is,  what  on  reference  to  those  documents  you,  on  the 
]«ut  of  the  authorities,  ai-e  prepni-ed  to  allow  to  be 
given.  I think  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  have 
already  before  us  the  letter  of  yours  of  the  2nd  July 
1870.  I put  that  letter  bock  into  your  hands,  and 
after  that  explanation  ask  you  to  define  what  you 
meait  ? — I should  be  prepared  to  adhere  to  whnt  is 


written  there  ; but  if  that  is  not  sufficiently  fuU  iu  the 
opimon  ol  the  Commissioners,  I should  like  to  ask  the 
medical  officers  concerned  what  is  their  opimon  as  to 
what  should  be  given. 

6531.  (Chairman.)  “Buies  of  the  Home  Office 

relative  to  the  relea.se  oi  invalid  convicts"? I think 

you  must  ask  the  Secretaiy  of  State  if  he  will  give 
that.  One  man  has  applied,  but  no  answer  has  been 
seat.  That  is  not  iu  my  department. 

6532.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  That  was  Power,  I think  ? I 

think  it  was  Power,  but  I am  not  quite  sure.  I cannot 


6533.  (Chcdrnwn.)  Dates  of  admission  to  and  dis- 
charge from  infii'maiy  ?~That  they  have  been  ordered 
to  be  supplied  with. 

6534.  Number  and  dates  of  letters  written  by  the 
prisoners  ? — Does  that  mean  m-itten  and  sent  out  ? 

6535.  Written  and  intended  to  be  sent  out,  I sup- 
pose?—They  may  be  supplied  with  those,  so  far  as  we 
knotv. 

6536.  Caption  sheets  ? — ^The  caption  sheet  is  the 
official  document  which  enables  us  to  keep  custody  of 
a prisoner. 

6537.  I presume  that  that  will  be  handed  to  us,  and 
not  to  them  ?~Certainly. 

6538.  The  report  and  decision  of  the  governor  or 
director  on  each  complaint  ? — I must  take  the  decisioD 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  that. 

6539.  The  character  that  accompanies  the  prisoners 
fi-om  prison  to  prison  ?— Not  to  be  ftu-nished  to  the 
prisoners. 

6540.  Ecpoi'ts  made  by  subordinate  officei-s  iu  prisons 
to  the  governor  or  director  respecting  the  prisoner  ?— 
Not  to  the  piisoner. 

6541.  Instructions  received  from  the  directors  by 
the  governor  regarding  the  pi-isoner  ? — Not  to  be  fur- 
nished to  the  prisoner. 

6542.  Eeports  made  by  governors  to  directors,  and 
by  director  to  the  Secretaiy  of  State?— Not  to  be 
furnished  to  the  prisoner. 

6543.  Messrs.  Knox  and  Pollock’s  report ; we  told 
them  they  would  not  have  that?— I should  ask  the 
Secretaiy  of  Slate  on  that  point.  If  the  Commission 
do  not  i-equest  it  the  question  di-ops. 

6544.  We  told  the  prisoners  tliat  they  would  not 
have  it  ? — Then  the  question  drops. 


The  witness  withdj'ew. 


Cnpf.Uu  Cave. 
8 .My  1870. 


The  Commission  adjoiuned. 


Chatham  Prison,  Tuesday,  19th  July  1870. 

PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  the  £ABL  OF  DEVON  in  the  Chaie. 
Hon.  George  C.  Brodriok.  | Dr.  Lyons. 

Stephen  E.  De  Verb,  Esq.  [ Dr.  Greenhow. 


Mr.  William  Pitt  Botts  recalled. 


6545.  (Oiah'man.)  Mr.  Butts,  Captain  Du  Cane 
has  forwarded  to  the  Commission  a letter  coutaining  a 
report  from  you  to  the  effect  that  you  had  furnished 
the  prisonei-s  all  the  documents  asked  for  by  them 
which  it  was  decided  they  should  receive  ? — Yes,  sil 
the  documents  that  were  allovred  by  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

6546.  Can  you  tell  us  what  those  documents  were 

in  each  case?  Have  you  the  list  of  them  ? I have, 

my  lord. 

6547.  Do  you  now  hold  in  your  hand  a list  of  the 

documents  that  have  been  so  furnished  ? — I do,  mv 
lord.  ’ ^ 

6548.  Will  yon  be  kind  enough  to  hand  it  in  ? — 
Yes,  my  lord.  (Witness  hands  in  a document.) 

6549.  Among  those  documents  so  fuimished  to  the 
pnsoners,  are  the  suppressed  letters  that  have  been 
wntteu  by  them  included  ?— They  are,  my  lord. 


6550.  Have  you  furnished  to  the  prisoners  the 
letters  or  memorials  written  by  them  to  the  Secretary 

of  State,  the  directors  of  prisons,  or  other  officials  ? 

They  have  received  some  petitions  that  had  been  foi- 
wai'ded  to  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  but  I cannot  say 
that  they  have  received  alL  They  have  received  idl 
that  I had. 

6551.  With  regard  to  the  written  complaints 
against  the  governor  and  officials  of  the  prison,  and 
handed  to  superior  authority,  have  they  had  them 
supplied  ? — They  have  not,  my  lord. 

6552.  Have  any  such  documents  been  in  your  cus- 
tody ? — I do  not  know  of  any,  my  lord. 

6553.  Have  any  written  complaints  made  aganst 
the  governor  or  officers  of  this  prison,  as  far  as  you 
know,  beeu  handed  to  them  ? — I do  not  think  so,  my 
lord. 

6554.  With  regard  to  reports  made  by  subordinate 


C c 2 


Mr. 

W.  P.  Buiis. 
’9  July  187(1, 
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Mr. 

IF.  2’.  BvUt. 
19  July  1870. 


officers  ill  the  prison  to  the  governor,  by  the  governor 
to  the  (livpctors,  by  the  directors  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  public,  in  anyway  relating  to  those  pii- 
sonei's,  have  any  such  been  supplied  to  them? — No, 
ray  lord. 

6555.  With  regard  to  the  documents  to  which  I 
now  refer — namely,  reports  against  the  pii'sonei-.s — 
have  you  had  any  in.struetioa«  troin  the  <liivctors  or 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  reference  to  them  ? — They 
have,  been  furnished  with  copie.s  of  their  rejjorts  ami 
the  decisions  on  them. 

6556.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  The  prisoners  were  ? — The 
prisouer.s  were. 

6557.  Have  they  been  so  supplied  ? — Yes. 

6558.  With  a copy  of  the  reports? — A copy  of  the 
reports  •,  the  crimes,  and  the  ndjuclication  on  them. 

6559.  But  not  of  any  i-eports  made  by  the  directors 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  about  them  ? — No. 

6560.  (Chairman.)  Then,  as  far  as  you  know, 
they  have  copies  of  all  the  reports  made  against  them 
in  piison,  and  the  adjudications  on  them  by  you  or  the 
directors  ? — They  have,  my  lord,  since  they  have  been 
in  prison. 

6561.  With  regai-d  to  medical  reports  and  state- 
ments, w'hnt  have  been  supplied  to  tiiein  ? — The 
medical  officer  lias  furnished  them  with  reports  of 
their  c.asea  and  treatment  whilst  they  have  been  iu 
hospital  under  his  care. 

6562.  A statement  showing  the  dates  of  jMlmission 
to  and  discharge  from  hospital,  and  a statement  of  the 
treatment  ?— I think  that  is  what  they  have  been  fur- 
ni.shed  with,  my  lord. 

6568.  Mr.  Butts,  have  the  full  case  sheets  and 
memoranda  of  the  medical  officers  on  each  case  been 
laid  on  the  table  for  the  information  of  the  Commis- 
sion ?— -They  have  been  supplied  to  you. 

6564.  Tlie  dates  of  admission  to  and  discharge  from 
the  infirmary  they  have  been  supplied  with  ? — They 
have  been  supplied. 

6565.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  When  you  say  “ they,”  I 
pi'cBume  3’ou  mean  tho.se  prisoners  who  have  applied  ? 
— A copy  of  tliejr  mecbcid  cases  1ms  been  supplied  to 
tlie  Commission,  and  the  prisoners  have  also  Iwen  sup- 
plied witli  a statement  of  their  medical  ti-eatmcnt,  but 
1 cannot  say  c.xactly  what  it  is. 

6566.  With  regard  to  the  statements  that  yon  have 
last  refen-ed  to,  have  they  been  supplied  to  each  pri- 
soner, or  only  to  those  who  have  applied  for  them  ? — 
Ouly  to  those  ■who  have  applied  for  them. 

6567.  (Chairman.)  IVith  regard  to  the  number  and 
dates  of  letters  -written  and  intended  to  lie  sent  out  by 
the  prisoner,  has  any  such  information  been  applied 

The  witn 


for  by  them  ? — TUe.y  applied  for  their  suppressed 
letters,  and  they  were  given  to  them. 

656S.  What  has  been  done  with  regard  to  the  cap- 
tion sheets  ? — They  liave  not  been  supplied  to  them. 

6569.  The  report  uud  decision  of  the  governor  or 
director  on  each  complaint does  your  former  au8\70r 
applj’  totlmt? — Ai  fiu'  as  punishment  went ; where 
they  were  ]iuuisho<l  by  the  governor  or  director. 

6o70.  (Mr.  Bredfick.)  Amd  that  has  been  furnished 
not  onlv  to  the  Commission  but  to  tlie  prisoners  ? — 
Yes.  ' 

6571.  Namely,  Kossa  and  O’Connell? — They  cer- 
tainly have  had  them. 

6572.  (Chnirnum.)  Ls  thei'o  any  document  supplied 
that  has  not  come  under  the  dc.scriptioii  of  any  of  those 
I have  named  ? — tliink  not,  my  lonl.  I think  that 
emhmees  all  of  them. 

6573.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Are  the  poual  records,  or  the 
“ caption  .sheets,”  as  you  term  them  now,  forthcoming 
ami  placed  on  the  table  for  the  use  of  the  Commission? 
— They  are. 

6574.  Do  you  haud  iu  a return  of  the  tliets  supplied 
to  the  treason-felony  eou'ricts? — ^Yes;  that  is  esictly 
what  they  get  during  the  couree  of  the  -week,  every 
claj’.  (Hands  in  a dociime}it.) 

6574.  For  how  long  have  they  been  getting  the 
diet  re-eonled  in  this  table  ? — I cannot  -«ay  exactly.  It 
wns  before  I came  here  that  tlie  diet  was  altered. 

6576.  Can  you  find  out  the  dale  on  which  that  diet 
commenced  ? — Tes,  that  can  be  done. 

6577.  (jDr.  Greenhow.)  I see  in  the.se  sheets  records 
of  offences  tliat  the  prisoners  have  committed.  Do 
these  sheets  contain  the  whole  record,  or  i.s  there  any- 
anything  supplemeutniy  ? — They  do  not  furnish  the 
evidence. 

6578.  Where  is  tlie  evidence  ? — That  is  contained 
in  the  report  sheets. 

6379.  {3Ir.  Brod7-iek.)  Does  this  paper  contain  the 
full  record  of  each  prisoner’s  offence  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  thsposed  of? — Tes,  it  is  a copy. 

6580.  That  i.s  an  exact  copy  of  the  evidence  on 
which  the  punishment  was  awaixled  ? — Tes. 

6581.  In  this  prison? — Yes,  aud  I believe  iu  the 
other  ]>risoii.s  also.  The}'  have  got  a copy  of  all  their 
reports  • but  I do  not  think  the  wliole  evidence  of  the 
reijorfs  in  the  other  prisons  is  there,  because  we  could 
not  get  it.  There  is  no  evidence  from  the  other 
prisons ; it  i.s  merely  the  crime  with  the  punishments. 
The  prisoner  Devoy  has  asked  me.  to  give  you  this. 
(Hands  in  a lei/er.)  He  thinks  that  if  you  read  it 
you  will  not  want  him. 

ss  retired, 


6582.  The  Chairman  read  the  following  letter : — 

“ To  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry, 

“ Gentlemen,  Chatham,  19th  Jidy  1870. 

“ I still  adhere  to  the  opinion  expressed  in  my 
letter  to  you  of  the  2nd  instant,  that  the  manner  of 
conducting  your  inquiry  is  not  such  as  to  give  the 
prisoners  a fair  chance  of  proving  the  truth  of  their 
statements.  I have  asked  the  advice  of  my  friends 


“ and  they  entirely  approve  of  ray  resolution  of  giving 
“ no  evidence  before  this  Coranussion.  The  reasons  I 
“ gave  for  my  refusal  still  appear  to  me  to  be  good, 
“ and  I am  not  aware  of  any  others  sufficiently  strong 
“ to  justify  me  in  adopting  a different  course. 

“ I am,  Gentlemen, 

“ Tours  very  respectfully, 

“ John  Devot.” 


J.  Dsvoj/. 


John  Devoy,  prisoner,  recalled. 


6583.  (Chairman.)  Devoj*,  when  you  were  here 
before  yon  handed  in  to  us  a paper  in  which  you 
expressed  your  intention  of  not  having  anything  to  <lo 
with  the  Commission,  and  stated  that  that  was  your 
final  resolution  ? — Yes,  sir. 

6584,  We  thought  it  right  then  to  say,  that  if  you 
changed  your  mind  by  the  19th  you  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  making  any  statement  to  us  that  you 
desfred.  We  are  now  assembled  again  ; are  you  pre- 
pared to  hand  any  statement  in  to  the  Commission  ? — 
No,  sir— no,  my  lord,  I should  say  ; but  as  you  told 
me  that  I could  communicate  widi  my  friends  and  ask 


their  advice,  I availed  of  the  opportunity,  and  I found 
that  my  friends  were  of  tho  same  opinion  as  myself, 
aud  I just  wrote  that  paper  to  hand  to  you. 

6585.  This  is  ■written  by  yourself? — Written  by 
myself.  (Identifies  his  letter.) 

6586.  And  at  your  own  suggestion? — Yes,  anything 
I -nrote  is  mine. 

6587.  And  you  wrote  it  without  the  exercise  of  any 
constraint  on  the  part  of  anybody  ? — Tes,  without 
any  constraint  on  the  part  of  anybody. 

6588.  And  this  expresses  your  final  resolution  ?— 
Yes,  my  lord. 


The  prisoner  retired. 
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Ml'.  William  P. 

6589.  {Chnirman.')  Have  you  a communication  lo 
makp,  Mr.  Butts? — Yes,  my  lord.  Rossa  lias  just 
wi-ittcn  that,  aiul  semis  it  to  you. 

The  witness  hmideil  iu  a letter  and  witlKlrew. 

6o90.  Tiic  Chairman  read  the  following  letter : — 

“ To  the  Commi-ssioners  of  Inquiiy. 

“ Cliatham  Pi-isou, 

“ Gri'3:TLK.\ir.x,  July  19tb,  1870. 

“ I have  not  made  any  a<lditional  .statement 
owing  to  the  unsalhifaeioi'y  inatmer  in  which  I found 
nij-sclf  supplied  witli  materials.  In  my  letter  to  j’ou  of 
June  2.3th,  I mentioned  several  things  that  I deemed 
neeessiiry  to  see,  and  of  these  I have  got  nine  of  twelve 
letters  written  by  me,  and  a copy  of  what  pui'port.s  to  be 
the  prison  i-econls  in  my  case.  I i-egi'et  to  liave  to  say 
that  I do  not  consider  this  afull  or  a fair  transcript.  It 
cannot  be  copied  from  the  original  books,  for  I miss  the 
wonL-i  of  the  accusations  iu  many  charges,  and  iu  uoai-ly 
all  I miss  what  the  governor  used  to  read,  and  .some- 
times used  to  'wi'ite  as  my  reply.  This  is  not  fair.  I 
will  ask  you  to  use  yonr  influence  to  have  all  boola> 
where  I am  concerned  produced ; for  instance,  I dis- 
tinctly recollect  that  the  governor  of  Portland  Pi'isou 
read  out  of  a book  for  me  a charge  that  I was  detected 
writing  to  another  man's  wife,  and  here  is  the  way  I 
find  the  charge  iu  ray  copy,  with  my  reply  absent 
‘ ’GC,  November  5th.  Having  lettem  in  his  possession 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money  and  tobacco 
traflicking.’  I will  also  ask  you  to  coll  for  those  letters. 
My  wife  has  visited  me,  and  I intend  having  her  as  a 
witness  to  give  her  opinion  to  you  as  to  wlietliur  these 
letters  -were  •'vrittcn  to  her  or  the  wife  of  another  man. 
Prom  the  papei-s  she  laid  before  me,  I tindtliatMe.ssrs. 
Knox  and  Pollock  could  not  even  afford  to  free  my 
character  from  this  accusation.  The  Secretai'y  of  State 
knows  that  since  you  were  here  1 applied  for  a copy  of 
Jfcssrs.  Knox  and  Pollock’s  I’epoi't,  and  he  leaves  my 
application  unattended  to  as  yet.  I have  been  .shown 
by  my  wife  an  otficial  statement  emanating  from  that 
honorable  gentleman,  and  I very  reluctantly  say  that 
there  is  .something  wrong  in  every  parograph  of  it.  He 
says  my  letters  to  my  wife  were  suppressed  because 


Butts  recalled. 

they  contained  falsehoods.  I present  to  you  six  of  these 
letters;  one  absent.  I undertake  to  show  you  that  they 
do  not  contain  a single  fiOsehood;  and  with  all  due 
resjiei't.  I a-^k  you  to  invite  the  Secretary  of  State  to  bo 
present.  Isubwit  to  you  four  or  fire ‘printed  lelter.s, 
printed  as  for  me.  T write  my  name  on  each  to  ac- 
knowledge the  authorship,  aud  I undertake  to  show  you 
that  they  contain  no  falsehood. 

“ I submit  to  you  a copy  of  a pamphlet  headed, 
‘Things  not  generally knoivn,’  and  I have  drawn  n line 
outride  at  every  paragraph  regarding  the  matter  of 
which  I feel  able  to  give  erideuoe.  I submit  to  you 
two  momoi-ials  to  the  Secretaiyof  State.  The  one  pre- 
ceding the  MesiTs.  Knox  aud  Pollock's  inquiiy  contains 
several  things  which  I was  prepared  to  lay  before  them. 
The_  Government  of  the  tlay  replied  that  they  saw 
notliiug  in  my  memoiialto  caU  for  interference,  but  we 
have  a Liberal  Government  now.  I also  submit  a 
suppressed  tetter  of  Mr.  McCarthy  Downing,  M.P., 
for  Cork,  and  some  correspondence  between  him  and 
Mr.  Brace  relative  to  my  being  in  chains  35  days,  and 
on  this  matter  it  would  be  most  important  that  both 
honorable  gentlemen  would  attend  a.s  witnesses  luid  hear 
the  evidence  on  the  subject.  I apprehend  that  you  will 
have  delays  regarding  boolcs,  witnesses,  &c.,  and  as  my 
wife  cannot  lie  present  at  my  examination,  I hope  that 
while  the  Commission  lusts  you  -Rill  have  no  objection 
that  I should  have  any  assistance  I can  derive,  by  con- 
sulting 3vith  her  during  the  hours  I am  disengaged  -witli 
you. 

“ I remain.  Gentlemen, 

“ Yours  very  obediently, 

“ Jekemiau  O’Dokovah  (Rossa). 

“ P.S. — I desire  that  all  witnesses  at  the  inquiry  be 
examined  on  oath.  As  to  the  suppression  of  my  letters 
I •will  submit  to  you  a few  words  on  a very  late  case. 
Two  months  ago  I wrote  to  my  wife.  The  letter  con- 
tained  passages  that  were  considered  objectionable,  and 
was  suppressed.  I re-wrote  it,  leaving  out  those  x>as- 
sages,  and  the  governor  then  told  me  it  was  all  right, 
and  would  be  sent,  and  in  fact  told  me  it  was  posted. 
I learn  from  my  wife  now  that  she  never  got  such  a 
letter.” 


Ch.uit.es  Ukoerwood  O’Connell,  prisoner,  recalled. 


6591.  {^Chairman.')  O’Couuell,  are  you  now  prepared 
and  willing  and  desu'ous  of  making  any  statement  to 
us  ? — I am  not  pre^jared, ray  lord.  I am  quite  willing, 
if  I get  the  proper  facilities,  to  make  a statement. 

6592.  "We  aie  iufonned  that  you  have  had  all  such 

of  the  documents  that  you  have  applied  for,  os  the 
Government ? — My  lord,  I have  not  got 

6593.  Yon  did  not  hear  me  finish.  "Weave  informed 
that  you  have  had  all  such  of  the  doenments  that  you 
have  applied  for,  as  the  Government  think  it  right 
that  yon  should  have  ? — I have  only  got  a few,  my 
lord,  and  the  most  important  have  been  withheld  from 
me,  and  any  obstacles  that  could  be  possibly  devised 
have  been  threwn  in  my  way  by  the  Government 
authorities. 

6594.  THiat  doeuments  have  you  applied  for  which 
have  not  been  supplied  to  you  ? — I have  a copy,  my 
lord,  of  the  requisition  that  I have  made  for  the 
various  documents.  I have  been  infonned  by  the 
wvernor  that  those  doeuments  are  in  the  hands  of  tlie 
Commission,  and  that  I would  not  be  allowed  to  have 
them.  This  is  a copy  of  my  requisition  : — 

“ Chatham  Prison, 

" Sir,  8th  July  1870. 

“ To  enable  me  to  prepm-e  a statement  of  my 
“ case  for  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
“ into  our  ti-eatment,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that 
“ I should  be  furnished  with  copies  of  the  official 
“ doeuments  and  records  which  I have  already  named 
“ and  asked  for  in  my  application.  I again  to  be 
“ fur^bed  -with  the  whole  of  my  suppressed  letters  ; 
“ copies  of  all  the  reports  or  charges  made  against  me, 
“ and  the  entries 


6595.  Have  you  not  been  supplied  with  your  sup- 
pressed lettei's  ? — Pai't  of  them,  my  lord,  not  all. 

6596.  Yon  mean  some  of  the  letters? — Some  of 
them  I have  been  supplied  with,  my  lord,  but  not  all. 

6597.  How  many  suppressed  letters  have  not  been 
supiplied  to  yon  ? — I cannot  say,  but  I have  got  seven. 

6598.  How  do  you  know  that  there  are  other  sup- 
pressed lettei's  beyond  that  number? — I know  that  I 
wrote  more  than  seven  letters. 

6599.  You  cannot  say  how  many  more  you  •wrote  ? 
— I cannot.  Letters  were  received  at  the  prison  for  me. 
I was  told  that  letters  had  come  and  were  suppressed. 

6600.  That  is,  letters  addressed  to  you  ? — Lettera 
addressed  to  me,  my  lord. 

6601.  "Wliat  is  the  next  ? — Copies  of  all  official  or 
unofficial  reports  and  statements,  private  and  public, 
made  by  the  medical  officers,  governors,  directors,  and 
members  of  the  British  Government  in  reference  to 
me,  including  orders  and  instructions  of  the  Home 
Office  and  directors  of  piisons  in  my  case. 

6602.  With  regard  to  the  last,  the  Government  have 
decided  that  some  of  them  sha.1.1  not  be  furnished  to 
the  piTSoners.  What  under  that  head  have  you 
received  ? — I -will  lay  before  you,  my  lord,  the  only 
documents  that  I have  been  supplied  with.  This  is 
what  purports  to  be  a copy  of  what  they  term  my 
prison  offences  : — “ Record  of  the  prison  offences  of 
Charles  Underwood  O’Coaneli.”  It  is  incomplete  and 
incorrect.  I do  not  feel  -well  able  to  stand. 

6603.  Sit  down.  There  is  a chair. — ^The  first  one 
I got  was  what  purports  to  be  a copy  fiom  the  applica- 
tion book. 

6604.  That  is  the  application  book  fc»p  interviews, 

Cc  3 


Mr. 

IP,  P.  Butts. 
19  July  1870. 


C.  V. 
O’ContiU. 
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is  it  ? — copy  of  my  application,  my  lord,  to  the 
governor  of  Chatham  Prison  and  to  the  director. 

6605.  (Z)r.  Lyons^  Do  you  call  that  Number  2 ? — 
Number  2,  doctor.  6ave  you  taken  notice  of  the  fii-st 
one,  sir  ? 

6606.  {^Chairman^  Yes. 

6607.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  The  first  thing  3'ou  spoke  of 
■were  your  suppressed  letters  ? — Yes,  doctor. 

6608.  Of  "which  you  .say  there  are  some  you  have 
not  got  ? — 

6609.  {3fr.  Brodnck.)  How  many  hare  you 
received  ? — I have  received  seven,  INIi'.  Broch'ick. 

6610.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Was  youi' Number  2 a record 
of  the  prison  offences  ? — Yes. 

6611.  Number  3 is  “ Copies  of  applications  to  the 
governor  of  Chatlmm  Prison”? — Yes.  I give  them 
to  you  in  the  order  in  which  I got  them.  The  next 
su’e  two  documents  that  I got  from  the  medical  officer, 
and  that  is  the  most  surprising  pni-t  of  Uic  wliole. 

6612.  What  do  you  call  them  ? — Well,  I do  not 
know  what  to  call  them,  doctor  ; but  for  me  to  think 
single-handed  of  conducting  my  own  case  with  such  a 
man  as  the  medical  officer  of  this  prison,  who  is  pre- 
pared at  any  moment  to  say  or  do  imything  to  order, 
is  more  th.an  I can  ac-complish. 

6613.  {Chau-man.)  You  complain  that  that  is  an 
uiis.aii.^factory  and  insufficient  statement  ? — Not  alone 
is  ■what  he  lias  given  me  unsatisfactory  and  incomplete, 
but  it  is  grossly  false.  You  will  please  to  recollect, 
gentlemen,  that  on  a fonner  occasion  I read  for  you 
one  of  my  suppressed  letters. 

6614  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Kindly  name  for  clearness  sake 
tho  medical  officers’  reports  that  you  have  there.  Have 
you  one,  or  more  than  one  ? — I have  two. 

6615.  Of  what  medical  officer  ? — Dr.  Burns. 

6616.  Arc  they  both  from  Dr.  Bui'iia  ? — They  are 
both  fi'om  Dr.  Bmns.  He  told  me  he  wrote  them  with 
his  own  hand. 

6617.  {Dr.  Green/ioir.)  Do  they  refer  to  tliu!  prison 

only,  or  to  other  prisons  also  ? — To  this  prison  only. 
I have  got  nothing  irom  the  other  pi'isons  ; nothing 
whatever.  He  gives  me  one  date.  He  states  in  it 
tliat  mv-  iliet  consisted  of  beef  tea,  and  when  I asked 
him  in  the  inesence  of  one  of  my  fellow-prisoners, 
“ Doctor,  how  could  you  state  that  my  diet  was  beef 
“ ten,  tvhen  yon  gave  it  to  me  only  once,  for  the 
“ purpose  of  stating  that  I was  ou  beef  tea  ?”  “ Oh, 

yes,”  says  he,  “ once and  then  he  loms  away  and  comes 
back  again,  and  says,  “ Look,  I have  it  down  but  once ; 
beef  tea  once  ; that  day  only.”  He  has  given  me 
these  two  documents,  and  I very  much  doubt  that  he 
has  given  me  con’ect  copies  of  what  the  pr^ison  books 
will  show. 

6618.  {Chairman.)  We  are  taking  down  now  what 
have  been  supplied  to  you.  Wliat  else  have  yon  re- 
ceived ? — That  is  all,  my  lord,  that  I have  been  sup- 
plied with.  1 have  endeavoured  to  communicate  ivith 
my  friends,  and  my  letters  have  been  suppressed.  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Motley,  aud  tlie  letter  was  suppressed, 
although  I wrote  it  solely  on  the  subject  of  die  Com- 
mission. 

6619.  {Dt.  Lyons.)  How  do  you  know  that  the 
letter  was  suppi’ossed  ? — was  informed  by  the 
governor  of  the  prison  that  tho  Secrehii-y  of  State 
snppi-essed  it,  and  said  that  the  documents  I wanted 
he  did  not  consider  necessary  for  me. 

6620.  {Chairman.)  When  did  you  "write  to  Mr. 
Motley  ? — I wi’Ote  to  him,  my  lord.  I think,  some  time 
about  the  8th.  The  letter  is  here.  I saw  tho  letter  in 
the  govei"aoi"’s  hand.  It  was  retui'ued. 

6621.  Was  it  retm'ned  to  you  ? — Oh  no,  my  lord.  I 
saw  it  in  the  possession  of  the  governor,  and  he  told 
me  tliat  die  Seeretaiy  of  State  had  ordered  it  to  be 
suppressed. 

6622.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  You  saw  it  in  possession  of 
Mr.  Bntts  ? — Yes,  I saw  it  in  the  ptasession  of  Mi. 
Butts.  I sa"w  Mr.  Butts  rcfei-  to  it,  and  heard 
read  a part  of  it. 

6623.  {Chairman.')  That  is  not  one  of  the- seven 
letters  you  were  supplied  with  ? — No,  my  lord;- 


6624.  Theu  your  statement  to  us  now  is,  that  you 
are  unable  to  miikc  any  statement  of  your  case  in  con- 
sequence of  not  having  had  the  whole  of  the  docu- 
ments for  which  you  applied  ? — Not  alone  that,  my 
lord,  but  I have  not  got  .any tiling  at  all  lilie  fail- play  to 
make  !V  statement. 

_ 6625.  In  what  way  have  you  not  had  fair  play  ? 

Kothiug  hke  fair  play  or  honest  play'.  I asked  in  the 
first  place  for  various  documents,  aud  in  the  next  I 
require  assistance. 

6626.  We  explained  to  you  when  we  'wei-e  here 
before  the  opportunities  you  would  have  of  obtaining 
assistance  in  making  a .statement  before  your  exami° 
nation.  Then  do  I understand  that,  taking  things  as 
they  stand,  you  would  decline  to  make  a statement,  to 
us  now  ? — ^IVel),  if  you  do  not  gr-ant  me  what  I con- 
sider fair  .and  proper  facilities,  I see  no  other  alterna- 
tive for  me,  my  lord.  The  odds  are  against  me,  Here 
is  a letter  that  I directed  to  my  father  on  the  12th 
May.  I read  it  for  3’ou  on  a formei’  occasion.  I make 
certain  statements  in  that  letter,  and  I am  prepared 
solemnly  to  confirm  on  oath  everytliing  I have  wx'itten 
in  that  letter. 

6627.  Wo  have  no  powei'  to  administer  an  oath  ? — 
JSo  you  told  me,  mylord.  I should  tell  you  that  after 
I -WTole  this  letter — stated  in  the  letter  that  there 
was  no  hospital  or  hospital  treatment  for  me.  I stated 
what  passed  between  the  doctor  and  me. 

6628.  One  moment.  Are  you  prepared  to  repeat 
those  statements  and  to  go  into  the  proof  of  them, 
because  if  you  ai-e  not  prepared  to  lay  tliem  before  us 
formally  it  is  hardly  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  state 
them? — I am  quite  prepared  and  quite  ready,  mylord, 
if  I get  proper  and  reasonable  fair  play  to  do  so.  You 
will  .allow  me  in  the  meantime  to  mention  that,  as  I 
tell  you,  I wrote  this  letter,  and  I stated  those  facts  iu 
it,  and  after  I had  VTitteu  that  letter,  and  .sent  it  in 
to  the  prison  authorities  to  bo  foi-warded,  the  doctor 
came  to  me  and  he  liad  me  weighed,  and  he  came  in 
and  commenced  to  talk  to  me,  .and  he  seciued  to  know 
not  at  all  what  was  the  matter  with  me,  altlioiigli 
knowing  it  well  during  the  last  14  months.  He  put 
on  a face  of  perfect  innocence,  and  pretended  that  he 
wanted  to  know  what  was  the  matter  with  me.  He 
went  away  and  came  back  again  and  said  he  would 
change  my  diet. 

6629.  What  was  the  date  of  this  ? — On  tho  12th  of 
May. 

6630.  I mean  the  date  of  the  interview  ? The  date 

of  the  interview  was  about  a day  or  two  after  he  had 
wi'itten  the  letter.  He  said  he  would  change  my  food 
and  put  me  on  infirmary  diet.  Woh,  I may  tell  j-ou 
that  that  change  was  as  nominal  and  partial  as  it  ■was 
possible  to  be.  After  he  makes  that  change  he  goes 
to  work  and  he  writes  this  statement  ou  the  back  of 
my  letter.  I am  told — after  two  weeks,  I think,  I am 
infoimed  tkit  this  letter  is  suppressed,  and  I ask  the 
governor  why  it  is  auppi'essed,  aud  he  tells  me  tliat 
the  doctor  Iiad  denied  the  statements  in  it.  "The 
doctor,”  says  he,  “ denies  something  that  yon  state  on 
the  state  of  your  health.”  Now,  my  lord  and  gentle- 
men, when  the  doctor  came  to  me  after  wilting  this 
letter  I repeated  eveiy  word  that  I liave  stated.  I 
reminded  him  of  all  he  said,  aud  so  far  "was  he  from 
contradicting  it  that  he  said,  “Yes,  yes,  I was  not 
allowed.  Yesj  yes,”  says  he,  “ I was  not  aUaiyed.  I 
state  here  so.” 

6631.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  When  did  he  say  this  ? — He 
said  this  to  me  on  the  12th  May  ; on  the  I2th  May. 

6632.  I thought  you  implied  that  it  was  a fortnight 
after  that,  that  yon.  had  this  conversation  "with  him  ? — 
No,  no.  A fortnight  afterwards  I -was  told  that  tbia 
lettei'  was  suppressed.  But  look,  doctor,  "what  he 
said  ou  it : “ This  prisoner  has  been  reported  as  a 
“ weak  man,  subject  to  palpitation,  but  he  is  in  better 
“ health  now  than  when  he  came  to  this  prison.  He 
“ has  refused  to  take  his  food.  The  other  statoments 
“ are  false.  He.iS' at  present  on;  ^cial  ^diet.of: his 
“ own  choice.” 
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6633.  {Chairma^i.')  Ton  either  mteud  to  make  a assistauoe  of  Mr  R..rt  .s  . - 

statement  or  you  Jo  not.  It  appears  to  me  you  are  theTr  ' ^ 

loginning  yom-  statement  now.  But  I uuJerstood  6634.  Yes  • that  is  ^o  fm-  f u • , • 
from  you  wheu  you  fii-st  came  iu  that  if  you  did  not  within  this  room.  The  time  wn«  LI  i v r 
get  documents  you  would  not  make  a statement.  We  the  statement  was  to  he  oomol,>t.i  ’i  ^ 
must  have  a decision  one  way  or  the  other.  We  can  It  was  meutioaed  to  you  that  anv  nerio,,  , 
give  you  au  answer  exactly  as  to  whether  you  can  geatlemeu  or  anybotly  else,  might  come  , L 
have  any  fresh  documents  or  not.  Then,  if  you  please,  in  preiiai-ing  a statement  before  that  daT^  v. 
you  can  make  up  yom- mind  as  to  whether  you  elect  lord,  I have  communimted  with  Mr  Butt 
togo  on  or  not  .'—Do  you  still,  my  lord,  proceed  iu  Uuderwood.andth-/ have  refused  to  W 
yom-  determination  not  to  allow  me  to  have  the  -So  with  the  Ck.mmikon,  except  on  certain  conchHo”^^^ 


The  prisoner  withdrew. 


10  .Tilly  187C 


Mr.  WiLLiAsi  P.  Butts  recalled. 


6635.  {Chair, turn.')  The  prisoner  O’Connell  has 
stated,  Mr.  Butl.s,  th.at  he  has  not  been  snppliefl  with 
aU  the  supprc'.ssed  letters.  Hoiv  is  that? — He  has 
been  supplied  with  all  that  we  have  got,  my  lord.  I 
thought  he  had  received  all  that  he  had  asked  for. 

6636.  Has  lie  lH*en  supplied  with  all  that  were  iu 
your  control  ? — Certainly,  my  loi-d,  and  others  from 
other  prisons  that  were  sent  here  also. 

6637.  He  said  th.at  he  had  been  supplied  with  seven, 
and  that  he  had  uTitten  more  ? — We  wrote  to  all  the 
prisons  for  his  suppressed  letters,  and  all  thatliave  been 
received  have  been  given  to  him. 

6638.  {Mr.  Brodriclt.)  I see  here  on  this  first  pao-e 
that  four  letters  are  stated  us  having  been  given  by 
governor  on  the  4th  July  1870  ? — Yes. 

6639.  Have  those  been  given  over  to  O’Connell? 

Tes,  those  were  tlielettere  iu  this  prison;  .and  the  others 
ai-egiven_to  them  as  tliey  come  here.  That  is  not 
ari-aiiged  in  any  oi-der. 

_ 6640.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Can  you  supply  the  Commis- 
sion with  an  official  statement  of  the  number  of  letters 
that  were  suppreised,  written  for  issue  outwards  by 
O’ConneD  ? — In  this  prison,  I can. 

6641.  In  this  prison  ? — Decidedly. 

6642.  Could  you  do  that  without  much  dehiy  ? 

They  are  all  entered  in  a book.  I ivill  get  the  book 
for  you. 

6643.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Would  it  include  those  that 
arrived  for  him  and  that  have  not  been  given  to  him  ? 
— ^Yes,  the  whole  letters,  in  and  out.  ( Witness  pi-o- 
duces  a hook  and  points  out  entries  to  the  Chairman.) 

6644.  {Chaimnan.)  Mr.  Butts,  do  you  produce  this 
as  a book  containing,  amongst  other  things,  a i-ecord  of 
^ the  suppresse<l  letters  in  the  case  of  Underwood 
O’CoMell  ? — Yes,  ray  lord,  a register  of  lettei-s.  It 
contains  all  the  letters  written  by  prisonei-s  and 
letters  for  them  received  at  this  prison. 

6645.  How  many  suppressed  letters  are  recorded  in 
mis  prisoner’s  ease  of  those  sought  to  he  sent  out  by 
him  ? — There  are  three  suppressed  letters,  as  far  as  I 
can  make  out.  Shall  I read  out  the  list  ? 

6646.  T^,  if  you  please  ?— Here  is  the  whole 
account  of  his  letters  here.  He  did  not  wi-ite  a recep- 
tion letter.  He  was  permitted  to  write  in  lieu  of  a 
reception  letter.  There  is  written  against  that,  “ Can- 
celled by  the  director.” 

6647.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  What  date  is  that?— That 
IS  13.4.’69. 

66^.  {Mr.  Be  Vere.)  You  may  suppress  a letter 
that  has  been  written  or  cancel  the  leave  to  write  it, 
which  is  m^t  ? — ^I  suppi»e  it  is  cancelled.  This  is 
before  my  time.  He  wrote  another  in  lieu  of  that,  it 
appeai'8,  on  15.9.’69.  This  letter  was  suppressed  also 
by  the  Secretary  of  State’s  order.  It  was  to  Thomas 
Neilson  Underwood. 

^49.  (Br.  Lyo7is.)  Was  it  cancelled  or  suppressed  ? 
— Suppressed.  He  writes  again  15.9. ’69  ; wrote  on 
promotion  to  class  j suppressed  on  dilector’s  order. 

6650.  {Mr.  Brodrich.)  Was  that  to  his  father? 

No,  that  was  to  Mr.  Undei-wood  also.  It  was  sup- 

Tvrote  a letter  in  lieu  of  that, 
17.11.69,  aLio  to  Thomas  Neilson  Underwood.  That 
appeal’s  to  have  gone. 

6651.  {Br.  Lyons.)  That  was  sent?— That  was 
salt ; at  least  it  appears  so  from  this  book.  He  wrote 


^ainlS.o.  70,  tolus  father;  that  was  suppressed  by 
the  du-ector  s order.  He  m-ote  og.ain,  bv  the  Secretary 
of  States  permission,  to  Mr.  Motley,  United  States 
minuster,  which  was  forwarded. 

6652.  What  ivns  the  date  of  that  ?— 16.6.’70. 

6653.  {Chairman.)  That  was  Juue?-^Tliat  was 
June,  my  lord. 

6654.  {D)\  Lyons.)  That  was  sent  out?— That 
was  sent  out  ;_and  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Butt  on  the  1st 
July  1870,  which  was  forwarded.  He  wi-ote  to  Mr 
Undei-wood  on  the  5th  July  1870,  which  was  forwarded’ 
and  he  ivi-ote  to  Mr.  Motley  on  the  7th  July  1870* 
which  was  suppressed.  The  letter  ho  has  not  got.  It 
was  written  whilst  the  inquiry  was  going  <jii. 

66.55.  {Chairman.)  By  whose  order  was  the  letter 
to  Ml-.  Motley  suppressed  ?— By  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  ^ 

6656.  {Br.  Lyons.)  What  was  the  date  of  the  one 
to  Mi-.^Motley  ?— The  7th  July. 

6657.  {Chairman.)  How  many  does  that  show  to 
have  been  suppressed  altogether  ?— All  that  he  has  o-ot 
are  down  there,  and  the  different  dates. 

6658.  {Mr.  Be  Vere.)  Was  there  any  eommnnicu- 
tion  matle  to  him  as  to  the  reason  why  the  letter  to 
Mr.  Motley  was  suppressed  ?— Yes,  I seut  for  liim  and 
told  him  that  the  Seeretaiy  of  State  refused  to  for- 
ward it. 


6659.  {Br.  Lyons.)  Why  was  it  suppressed?—! 
can  give  you  a copy  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s  letter. 
I can  give  you  the  reasons  that  were  given  to  me,  if 
yon  allow  mo  to  get  the  letter.  I read  the  order  for 
the  letter  being  suppressed  to  bim, 

6660.  {Mr.  Be  Verei)  Did  you  state  any  reason  to 
him  for  the  suppression  of  the  letter,  or  simply  state 
the  order?— I simplyreadthe  lettei-.  I mode  no  com- 
ment on  it. 

6661.  {Br.  Lyons.)  Is  that  suppressed  letter 

amongst  those  that  have  been  furnished  to  him  ? No 

he  has  not  got  it.  ' 

6662.  Why  has  it  not  been  given  to  him  ? Be- 

cause it  is  not  one  of  those  that  he  asked  for.  He 
asked  for  the  letters  written  previously  to  the  sitting 
of  the  Commission. 


6663.  {Chairman.)  In  point  of  fact  he  has  had  all 
the  suppressed  letters  for  which  he  asked  ? — As  far 
as  I have  been  able  to  get  them,  certainly. 

6664.  {Mr.  Srodi-ich.)  In  what  form  did  he  ask  for 
them  ? — ^Well,  I think  he  put  it  on  paper.  There  are 
so  many  things  that  they  come  up  to  see  me  about. 
I always  put  down  the  interview,  stating  what  they 
want,  and  it  is  can-ied  out. 

6665.  {Br.  Lyons^  He  has  been  in  several  prisons 

— Pentonville,  Portland,  Miiibahk;  and  it  is  possible 
that  he  may  have  written  in  them  some  letters  which 
he  has  not  been  supplied  with  ? — We  wrote  to  all  the 
prisons  where  this  prisoner  has  been,  and  asked 
them  to  foi-ward  any  auppre.ssed  letters  they  mii»ht 
have  of  his,  which  was  done.  ° 

6666.  Does  that  book  inyoui-  hand  contain  a record 
of  all  his  suppressed  letters  ?— No ; only  those  iu  this 
prison. 

6667.  {Chairman^  Communications  have  been 
addressed  to  the  other  prisons  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  miy  suppi-assed  letters  of  his  that  might  be 
there?— They  have,  my  lord. . 

Cc  4 
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6668.  Have  the  lettera  wliich  have  come  for  him  6669.  (Dr.  Lyons^  None  of  these  have  been  given 
been  given  to  him  ? — ^Those  have  not  been  given  to  to  liim  ? — No  ; they  were  not  asked  for,  and  we  had 
him  ; that  is,  any  that  liave  been  suppressed.  no  authority  to  give  them. 

Tlie  witness  withdrew. 

Charles  Usdicrwood  O’Connell,  prisoner,  recalled. 


6670.  {Chairman.)  O’Counell,  the  Commissioners 
instruct  me  to  inform  you  as  follows  ; — That  with  re- 
gal'd to  the  papers  for  which  you  have  asked,  you  have 
alivndy  received  all  the  documents  which  the  authorities 
will  allow  you  to  have ; that  your  second  letter  to  Mr. 
Motley,  the  United  States  minister,  dated  July  7th, 
was  siip])vessed  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
with  that  decision  we  cannot  interfere;  that  we  do 
not  recognize  what  you  have  said  as  to  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  medical  returns  as  sufficient  ground  for  not 
making  your  statement,  nor  will  we  iiujuii-e  into  it  in 

that  respect,  but  that  if  you  wish ? — ^Pardon  me, 

inv  lord  ; may  I inteirupt  you.  I did  not  give  that  as 
my  reason  at  all ; I only  gave  it  as  one  of  the  reasons. 

6671.  We  say  that  we  will  not  inquire  into  that 
statement,  but  that  if  you  wish  to  proceed  with  your 
allegation  as  regards  the  doctor’s  returns  as  a part  of 
your  general  complaint — you  uiiilei'stand  tlie  dis- 
tinction— we  will  now  proceed  to  inquire  fully  into 
it ; and  we  have  before  us  documents  which  have 
not  been  supplied  to  )'ou,  which  will  assist  us  in  so 
doing.  At  the  same  time  I am  bound  to  tell  you  also 
that  you  must  make  up  yonr  mind  on  tlie.se  intimation.s 
as  to  wliether  you  will  or  will  not  lay  before  us  a 
general  statement  of  complaints,  luid  that  your  decUtou 
on  that  to-day  must  be  considered  as  final  ? — ^Yes,  my 
lord.  Well,  when  yon  answer  me  one  question,  my 
lord,  I think  1 will  be  ready  to  jpve  you  a final  answer 
as  to  the  course  that  I intend  to  pursue.  Do  you 
adlierc,  sir,  to  your  resolve  not  to  allow  me  the  as- 
si'^tance  of  a friend— Mr.  Butt  or  Mr.  Underwood— to 
act  for  me  before  your  Commission  V 

6672.  Yes  ? — You  do,  sir,  refuse  ? 

6673.  Yes. 

6674.  (Dr.  Greenhmo.)  You  were  told  that  dis- 
tinctly several  time.s. 

6675.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  In  what  capacity  do  you  want 
them  to  act  for  you  ? — To  assist  me  iu  making  out  a 
statement  of  my  case  to  lay  before  you,  aud  then  to 
act  for  me  before  this  Commission,  on  my  proving  the 
allegations  that  I make  in  the  statement. 

6676.  In  what  way  to  act  ? — To  act  for  me,  doctor. 

6677.  {Chairman^  To  be  present  in  this  room? — 
Yes,  my  lortL 

6678.  {Th\  Lyons.)  Do  you  mean  to  be  pre.«cnt  as 
coun.seJ  ? — ^To  he  present  as  a friend  to  me — to  act  for 
me. 

(The  Commis-siouers  briefly  deliberated-) 

6679.  {Chairman.)  You  have  asked  me  two 
que.stions,  and  I will  answer  both.  You  have  asked 
me  fli-st,  whether  you  would  be  allowed  as.sistance  for 
the  preparation  of  a statement  after  this  day.  The 
answer  that  I must  give  yon  to  that  is,  that  ample 
time  has  been  akeady  given,  that  you  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  receiviug  advice  and  assistance  in  pre- 
paring your  statement  before  this  day, and  that  we  can 
give  no  further  time.  Yon  asked  me,  secondly,  whether 
ilr.  Butt  or  any  friend  oPyoui-s  could  be  present  in  the 
room  dui'iug  your  examination, and  to  that  lam  bound 
to  tell  you,  as  we  have  already  said  in  public  more  than 
once,  and  as  probably  has  been  conveyed  to  you  before, 
that  that  will  not  be  permitted.  These  are  the  tvvo 
questions  that  you  have  put  to  me,  and  these  are  the 
answers  ? — ^WeU,  my  lord,  I was  promised  eeidaiu 
facOities.  I was  told  that  I could  communicate  and 
write  to  any  friend  on  the  subject  of  the  inquiry.  I 
applied  to  the  prison  authorities  here  for  pennission  to 
write  to  Mr.  McMahon,  M.P.,  on  the  subject  of  tbc 
nr.Tcmiis.ainn.  I asked  on  the  9th  instant,  and  I went 
up  again  on  the  lllh.  The  deputy-governor  told  me 
that  he  ]iad  ordered  me  the  paper  to  write  subject  to 
the  governor’s  approval.  I never  have  been  furnished 


since  ^vith  the  paper,  although  I made  two  applications 
for  it  to  write  to  Mr.  McMalton. 

6680.  Well,  what  is  yourdeoisiou  ? — Well,  my  lord, 
am  I to  understand  lliat  I can  have  no  aj«<istauce — not 
the  a.s.«istance  of  a friend  to  act  for  me  before  the 
Commission  ? 

6681.  No? — Well,  my  lord,  I see  nothing  for  me 
then  but  to  read,  with  your  permis.sion  and  the  per- 
mission of  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  Coumiis.sion,  this 
document. 

6682.  Does  that  document  contain  your  answer  ?— 
It  docs,  my  lord  ; my  final  answer. 

“ Chatham  Prison,  19th  July  1870. 

“ To  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into 
“ the  treatment  of  trea«on-felony  prisoner's  con- 
“ fined  in  English  prisons. 

“ Gentlemen, 

“ When  I wa.s  officially  notified,  on  the  2oth 
“ ultimo,  tliat  a Comiuis-sioa  was  appointed  by  the 
“ Got  ernment  to  inquire  into  our  treatment,  I thought 
“ I saw  in  that  fact  a sign  of  an  intention  on  the  part 
“ of  the  Government  to  give  way  to  the  ordinary 
“ rules  of  justice  and  fair  play.  I was  told  that  every 
“ facility  would  be  given  me  to  prei>are  a statement 
“ of  my  treatment  to  lay  before  the  Commissionei's 
“ and  prove  the  truth  of  the  same.  This  was  what  I 
“ had  desired  for  a long  time,  and  I rejoiced  accord- 
“ ingly.  If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  Judge  Keogh, 
“ in  passing  sentence  on  me,  said  that  the  object  of 
“ consigning  me  to  penal  servitude  was  not  so  much 
“ to  punish  me  as  to  deter  others ; but  I find  that  to 
“ punish  me  in  the  foulest  manner  and  at  the  same 
“ time  hide  it  from  the  world  by  every  possible  arti- 
“ flee  is  the  whole  aim  and  object  of  the  Britislx 
“ Government.  This  is  why  I wish  to  make  my 
“ treatment  knowji  to  the  public.  I scorn  to  whi- 
“ ningly  complain  of  it.  For  years  I have  been 
“ systematically  done  to  death,  at  the  same  time  that 
“ reports  relating  to  my  health ” 

6683.  Go  out  a moment. — ( The  prisoter  Kithdrea, 
and  ^ca$  after  some  delay  admitted.) 

6684.  You  can  go  on,  O’Connell  ? — “ This  is  ivhy  I 
“ ■wish  to  make  my  treatment  known  to  the  public. 
“ I scorn  to  wliiningly  complain  of  it.  For  years  I 
“ have  been  systematically  done  to  death,  at  the  same 
“ time  tJiat  reports  relating  to  my  health  and  character, 
“ of  a most  unjnstifialilc  nature,  were  put  before  my 
“ friends  and  the  public.  Aiy  opportunity  that  I 
“ could  get  to  set  myself  right  with  my  fiiends  in  the 
“ outaide  world  would  he  to  me  a welcome  boon,  and 
“ I declare  that  I hailed  the  appointment  of  a Com- 
“ missdon  of  inquiry  with  very  great  satisfaction.  I 
“ have  not  only  been  misrepresented  in  various  ways, 
“ in  official  reports  and  statements,  but  subject  to  a 
“ line  of  exceptional  treatment,  vengefuUy  designed 
“ to  bi'eak  down  my  licaltli  aud  re<luce  me  to  an  early 
“ grave.  The.  facts  relating  to  all  this  I intended  to 
“ put  on  pajjer  aud  Liy  before  you,  with  proofs  that 
“ must  convince  you  of  their  truth.  I availed  myself 
“ of  the  permissiou  given  to  write  to  Mr.  Isaac 
“ Butt,  Q.C.,  and  to  my  relative,  Mi\  Thomas  Neilson 
“ Underwood,  barrister-at-law,  to  represent  me  befom 
“ the  Commission,  and  I regret  to  learn  from  them 
“ that  they  were  refused  by  the  Commissioners  the 
“ right  to  be  present  to  act  for  the  prisoners.  The 
“ C^hairman  of  the  Commission  infoi'med  me  on  the 
“ 4th  instant  that  no  representative  would  be  allowed 
“ to  be  present  at  the  investigation  and  none  of  the 
“ witnesses  be  examined  under  the  obligation  of  an 
“ oath.  These  were  srartUug  disclosures.  What 
“ ooald  be  the  object  of  holding  an  inquiry  with 
“ closed  doors,  if  the  facts  to  be  elicited  were  to  be 
“ published?  If  tinith  was  the  object  of  the  inquiry', 
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“ why  uot  impose  the  usual  obligations  ou  iLewit- 
“ nesses,  and  subject  them  to  a cross-examination  by 
“ a competent  legal  gentleman  ? These  uve  ques- 
“ tions  that  stmck  me  at  once  and  set  me  a-lhinking. 

I asked  for  various  documents  to  enable  me  to 
“ prepare  my  statement.  A few  only  hare  been 
“ given,  tho  most  important  withheld,  nnd  everj' 
“ obstado  that  could  be  devised  thrown  in  my 
“ way  by  the  State  authorities.  The  state  of  my 
“ healili  is  such  that  I required  nssistauce  in  making 
“ my  statement,  and  more  pnrticuiai-ly  in  tho  conduct 
“ of  the  inquiry  before  the  Commissioners.  My 
■friends,  who  know  the  purposes  of  the  Government 
' in  appointing  the  Commission,  refuse  to  assist  me 
unless  allowed  the  usual  ficilities  given  in  such 
“ cases.  This  the  GoTcrnment  and  tlic  Cominis- 
“ sioners  refuse,  and  by  doing  so  prove  that  my 
“ friends  are  right  in  having  nothing  to  do  with  ^vLnt 
“ can  appear  in  no  other  light  than  a State  show.  The 
" whole  conduct  of  the  authorities  towards  myself 
■‘  and  companions  since  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
‘ mission  indicates  a strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
‘ Government  to  hide  rather  than  develop  tlic  tntlli. 

‘ Taking,  tlien,  into  account  the  fact  that  the  Commis- 
‘ sionis  to  act  in  secret,  that  witnesses  arc  not  to 
‘ be  examined  on  oath,  that  only  so  much  of  the 
‘ evidence  of  the  report  will  be  published  ns  llie 
‘ Governiiumt  may  desire,  tliat  I wiil  not  bo  allowed 
‘ any  assistance  during  the  inquiry,  and  tliat  it  is  the 


The  prisoner  witlidi-ew. 


“ m.  ,l.e  .pportoity  of 

to  "o»s-e.:nmiimtion,  I cannot  con,n«  ■»  l»fo. 

to,„nltoaBy,latementtttl.cCon,miaiioB  When  -- 

era-  an  opon  inquiry  shall  Iio  mMUntca,  nhc  -c  tho 
proper  foe, hues  shall  he  afforded  me  to  prenar,  a 
«.  oniont  and  prove  the  allegations  it  elntains,  ? 
shall  he  ready  to  make  a statement  to  the  public 
that  will  convict  the  British  anthoritie.s  of  the  most 
vindictivo  and  exceptional  cruelties  and  deUberate 
tnlsehoods  towards  me.  Looking  upon  this  Com- 
misMoii  as  an  mstitmiou  purposely  got  up  to  white- 
wash the  ialsehoods  of  the  public  officials,  I decHno 
to  have  auy thing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  I consider 

alloi  1 a fair  and  impartial  inquiry,  wholly  to  blame 
for  the  state  of  things  -which  causes  me  to  take  this 
coui-se  and  I sincerely  hope  that  you,  gentlemen, 
will  not  for  a moment  think  that  I intend  anythincr 
personally  offensive  to  any  one  of  you.  ° 

“ I am,  Gentlpinen, 

“ Very  respeelfuUj-, 

r«o-  UnuurwOOU  O’CONNEr.L.” 

_ 6680.  (Mr.JimIricA.)  Do  you  want  to  hand  that 
in  ?— I wish  to  hand  that  in.  (ffandeJ  in  the  paper 
he  had  read.) 

6686.  {Chah-man.)  Yon  can -withdraw,  then,  if  von 

please,  ’ > ‘ 


Dr.  Bunxs  recalled. 


6687.  {Chairtnaji.)  Dr.  Burns,  you  have  prepared 

a certain  paper  -with  flic  view  of  its  being  given  to 
the  prisoner  O’Connell,  I think  ? — I mn  not  awai-e  my 
lord,  of  the  pajier  you  refer  to.  ’ 

6688.  Did  you  not  prepai-e  a short  paper  containing 
a statement  of  the  ireiitmeut  to  which  O’Connell  was 
subjected  ?— I did,  my  lord  ; I did  so. 

6689.  Have  you  a copy  of  that  paper  ?— I have  not. 

I gave  it  to  him. 

6690.  You  gave  it  to  him.  Fwm  what  he  has  said, 
1 must  ask  you,  is  it  in  your  judgment  a correct 
statement  of  the  treatment  which  you  thought  fit  to 
subject  him  to  ? — Certainly,  my  lord.  You  have  11 
M statement  before  you  that  I have  already  given  in. 
This  is  merely  an  absfi-nct. 

6691.  Then  tliat  in  your  judgment  is  a correct 

abstract  of  tho  fullei- statement  that  we  have,  showing 
the  medical  treatment  that  be  received  ? It  is  so.  ° 

6692.  hen  did  he  firet  come  under  your  cave  ? 

Ion  are  ill  possession  of  the  papei-.  {iVitness  is 
handed  the  paper.)  This  is  a daily  statement,  mv 
lord.  ’ •' 

6693.  When  did  he  first  come  under  vouv  care  ^ 

On  the  12th  of  May. 

6694.  (Dr.  Grcenhoio.)  In  what  year  ?— The  year 
/O ; this  year. 

6695.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  he  good  enough  to 
^te  what  your  repoi-t  on  him  was  on  that  day  ?— 
Probably  it  may  be  in  one  of  those  letters.  All  the 
letters  are  copied.  (Selects  a letter  out  of  a bundle.) 
There  is  a report  on  tho  9th  of  May,  three  days  pre- 
viously, to  the  governor  of  the  prison. 

6696.  A report  from  whom?— From  myself.  I 
have  reported  to  the  governor  of  the  prison -tlu-ee  days 
previously  to  his  entering  the  infirmary ; to  tho 
governor  respecting  his  state  of  health. 

6697.  What  did  you  report  ? — This  -n-as  what  I 
reported  : — “In  compliance  with  your  request,  Ihave 
“ this  day  examined  prisoner  258,  Charles  O’Connell, 

“ and  found  him  complaining  of  ioss  of  appetite,  but 

he  is  in  his  msual  state  of  health.  I have  weighed 
“ him,  and  found  that  he  has  lost  one  pound.  This 
“ may  be  attributed  to  his  having  returaed  to-day 

two  pounds  four  ounces  of  bread.” 

6698.  Then  you  have  had  him  under  your  care 
beiore  that  time  ? — I see  them  every  day  whenever 
they  complain,  and  al-ways  once  a week  every  one, 


without  they  complain.  You  directed  me  to  have 
certain  reports  copied,  and  this  isone,  I find 

6699.  (ilfr.  Dc  Tej-e.)  Is  the  original  of  this  now 
on  the  Commissioners’  table.  Dr.  Biiras  ?— I do  not 
know  where  the  original  of  this  can  he  ; I have  sent 
it  away,  you  .see,  to  tlic  governor.  It  goes  fi-om  me  to 
tlie  governor  on  that  date. 

6700.  (Dr.  Greenhow.)  Is  tliat  a certified  copy?— 
I am  prepared  to  certify  it.  It  is  copied  from  my 
letter  book. 

6701.  (Mr.  De  Verc.)  You  hand  this  in  ns  a copy 
of  your  report  ? — I do.  ( Witness  hands  it  in.) 

6702.  ( Chairman.)  Did  you.  on  the  12th  of  May 
make  any  alteration  in  liis  diet  ?— On  -the  12th  of 
May  I did,  my  lord  ; I put  him  on  hospital  diet. 

6703.  Did  you  include  beef  ten  ? — You  must  under- 
stand, my  lord,  when  they  come  into  hosjiital  they  are 
not  victualled  in  the  hospital  ou  the  day  that  they 
come  in,  so  that  they  have  only  the  pi-ison  diet  on  that 
day.  _ He  had  already  been  supplied  with  the  day’s 
provisions.  I did  not  wisli  him  to  eat  that,  and  I 
gave  him  beef  ten  for  that  day  only. 

6704.  For  that  day  only? — ^I<'or  th.nt  day  only. 

6705.  Tliat  was  in  addition  to  his  ordinmy  diet  ? 

That  was  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  diet. 

6706.  Subsequently  he  wa.s  on  hospital  diet  ? 

Then  he  v\-ent  on  to  pudding  dietj  hospital  diet  from 
that  day. 

6707.  How  long  did  he  remain  on  hospital  diet? — 
He  was  discharged  from  hospital  and  hospital  diet  011 
the  9Hi  of  June. 

6708.  When  did  he  come  into  hospital  again  ? I 

do  not  think  he  bus  been  in  hospital  since  then.  ITe 
Iiaj.ouly  been  in  hospital  once,  my  lord. 

6709.  Only  once  in  hospital  ? — Once,  yes. 

6710.  Then  he  has  been  on  ordinary  prison  diet 
since? — He  has  been  on  ordinary  prison  ^et  from  the 
9th  of  June,  my  lord. 

6711.  (Dr.  Greenhow.)  Do  you  recollect  how  long 
O Connell  has  been  in  this  prison  ? — I can  tell  you  in 
a moment,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  look  at  this  caption 
sheet.  (Consults  a doeutnenf.)  He  aiTived  at  this 
prison  on  the  13th  of  March,  1869. 

6712.  Has  he  never  been  in  hospital  since  Iiia 
anival  here  in  March  ’69  until  the  12tli  of  May  of 
this  year? — ^Hevor. 

6713.  You  have  not  considerod  him  during  that 
pei-iod  as  requiring  medical  attendance  ? — 1 have  not. 


D d 


T>r.  Bums, 
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Bt.  Burnt.  6714.  Tou  examined  him  -when  he  came  to  this 
prison,  I suppose  ? — did. 

^ 6715.  Did  you  find  that  he  had  any  disease  at  that 

time  ? — I found  palpitation.  I think  it  is  mai’ked. 
He  is  a delicate  man. 

6716.  Did  you,  when  he  came  here,  and  you  found 
as  you  say  palpitation,  make  up  your  own  mind  as  to 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  palpitation  ? — I did. 

6717.  What  did  you  consider  to  be  the  cause  of  it? 
~I  examined  him  most  carefully,  and  found  that  it 
was  owing,  as  far  as  I could  judge,  to  irritability  of 
constitution,  natural  iiritability  of  constitution — of 
temperameut. 

6718.  Is  it  in  your  knowledge  that  he  suffers 
habitually  from  palpitation  ? — He  does. 

6719.  Is  he  suffering  from  it  to-day  ? — No  ; I have 
visited  him,  and  he  has  not  had  any  at  all. 

6720.  Have  you  examined  his  chest  stethoscopi- 
cally  i — 1 have. 

6721.  And  you  found  no  disease  of  the  heart? — He 
has  DO  bTuit,  none, 

6722.  Have  you  read  the  reports  which  have  been 
sent  from  Portland  and  Pentonville  with  him  with 
regard  to  his  disease  ? — I really  cannot  tell.  There 
are  so  many  of  tliese  papers,  I cannot  single  out  that 
one. 


6723.  I seo  it  included  in  his  medical  history  that 
at  Peutonville  there  was  a note  made  condition  at 
present,  slight  aortic  disease,”  with  a query  to  it  ? — 
Yes ; it  was  on  that  account  that  I examined  his  chest. 

6724.  You  do  not  agree  with  that  ? — I do  not,  I 
think  it  was  owing  to  a little  irritability,  owing  to  an 
irritability  of  habit. 

6725.  Is  it  within  your  medical  experience  that 
persons  are  subject  to  palpitation  for  as  long  as  a yeai- 
from  mere  irritability  of  constitution  ? — I have  drawn 
niy  conclusions  from  examination  ; sometimes  I found 
none  whatever.  I have  ou  two  or  three  occasions 
found  none  whatever. 

6726.  This  man’s  weight  was,  I .see,  on  the  25tli  of 
Alay  1869,  134  pounds.  Do  yon  know  if  that  was  the 
case  ? — It  was. 

6727.  It  fell  dm-ing  tlie  twelve  mouths  betw’een  the 
2oth  of  May  1869,  and  the  I2t.hofMay  in  the  present 
year,  to  119  pounds  ? — It  did. 

6728.  What  do  you  consider  to  have  beeu  the  cause 
ot  that  diminution  in  his  weight  ? — Abstinence  ft'om 
food. 

6729.  Do  you  know  as  a fact  that  he  was  abstain- 
ing from  food  during  the  greater  part  of  that  yeai-  ? 

He  was. 

6730.  Do  you  think  that  abstinence  from  food  was 
intentional  on  his  p.m-t,  or  that  it  was  due  to  de- 
fleieacy  of  appetite  ?— My  opinion  is  that  it  was 
intentional,  becau.se  it  occurred  after  interviews  took 
place  with  the  prisoner. 

6731.  To  what  inteiwiews  do  you  refer  ? Two 

gentlemen  came  here  to  see  him.  1 thiak  Mr.  Moore 
and  another  gentleman  at  that  time,  and  immediately 
after  that  he  abslained  from  food,  and  he  had  beeu 
going  on  very  well  before  that,  and  in  fact  to-day  he 
is  in  exactly  in  the  same  way,  refusing  his  food. 

6732.  Have  you  looked  to  the  weight  of  this 

prisoner  from  time  to  time  ? I have. 

6733.  I observe  that  his  weight  had  varied 

greaOy ; that  at  one  time  it  was  139  pounds,  on 
pother  occasion  124  pounds  ; that  when  he  came  here 
It  was  129  pounds,  and  that  at  one  period  hei'e  it  was 
119j)ounds.  It  has  ductiiated  very  much,  indeed  ? 

6(34.  Do  you  think  that  those  great  fluctuations 
woMd  be  ^counted  for  by  his  abstinence  from  food  ? 

It  certainly  would,  because  ou  all  those  occasions 
lie  has  abstained  from  his  food. 

6735.  Besides  examining  the  condition  of  the 
heart,  have  you  examined  the  other  organs,  the 
kidneys,  for  example  ?— I have. 

6736.  -^d  yon  have  found  no  symptoms  to  account 

lor  waste  ? — ^None  whatever. 

6737.  There  was  -no  albumen  in  die  urine  ’ I 

have  not  examined  the  urine.  My  attention  was  not 
eaUed  to  it. 


6738.  You  ai-e  not  awai'e  of  any  waste  going  on 
through  the  urine  ? — I should  think  not,  because  he 
did  not  moke  any  i-eferance  to  the  subject.  I thought 
it  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  his  abstinence  from 
food. 

6789.  You  do  not  thiak  it  necessary  when  a 
prisonei'  is  found  to  he  losing  weight  considerably,  to 
investigate  further  as  to  the  possibility  of  there  being 
a waste  in  the  way  I have  referred  to  ? — I always 
do,  when  my  attention  is  called  to  the  pai-ticular 
point. 

6740.  In  this  case  you  have  not  done  so  ?— lu  this- 
case  thei'e  was  no  attention  called  to  it.  It  was  not 
suspected  one  moment,  and  he  has  never  complained 
of  any  urinary  disease.  If  he  had  any  reason  it  is  the 
very  thing  he  would  do,  to  complain  of  it. 

6741.  Have  you  observed  that  this  man’s  weight 
has  iuci-eased  after  he  has  resumed  takins  his  food  ? — 
I have. 

6742.  Can  you  point  to  any  particular  period  when, 
having  previously  abstained  from  taking  food,  he  has 
again  commenced  to  take  food,  and  his  weight  has 
increased  ? — ^Yes  ; I think  you  will  fiutl,  that  directly 
he  came  into  hospital  his  weight  increased.  The  12th 
of  May,  may  I ask  what  the  weight  was  ? 

6743.  One  hundred  and  uiueteeu  pounds.  On  the 
10th  of  May  it  was  123  pounds  ? — He  came  into 
hospital  on  the  12th  of  May,  and  I weighed  him  ou 
the  22d,  wheu  his  weight  was  125  pounds. 

6744.  What  according  to  that  return  was  his  weight 
on  tlie  12th  of  May  ? — 119  pounds. 

6745.  What  was  it  on  the  10th  ?— It  is  not  here. 
I do  not  think  he  was  weighed  ou  the  lOth. 

6746.  It  is  in  your  report. — I have  the  report  of 
hi.s  stoppage  in  diet  eveiy  day. 

6747.  I see  in  this  report  that  on  the  date,  11th 
May,  O’Connell’s  weight  is  stated  to  have  been  121 
pound?,  and  on  the  12th  of  May,  119  pounds?— 
Exaetly,  sir  ; that  is  the  day  he  came  into  hospital. 

6748.  And  he  lo?t  two  pounds  in  one  clay? — Tes  ; 
he  lost  it  before  I took  him  in  ; that  is  the  reason  I 
took  him  in.  I found  the  decrease  so  rapid  that  I 
took  him  in  ou  the  12th. 

6749.  What  did  he  complain  of  when  he  came  into 

Jiospital ; what  did  ho  assign  as  Lis  ailment  ? I Lave 

stated  here. 

6750.  I am  asking  you  rather  what  he  complained 
of  himself  ? — I have  not  noted,  for  he  made  no  par- 
ticular complaint.  My  attention  was  called  to  hi,s 
nervous  temperament  and  palpitation.  He  only  com- 
plained of  that  and  was  looking  very  weak  and  faint 
and  he  remarked  this,  and  I took  him  in  for  that,  but 
there  was  no  disease. 

6751.  He  complained  of  no  symptoms  of  illness  ? 

No  symptoms  of  illness  whatever.  I am  not  aware 
that  it  WAS  at  his  own  request  m-  anything  of  that 
kind  that  I took  him  into  ]io.spital.  I took  him  iu  at 
my  own  suggestion.  In  fact  I made  tlio  remark,  “he 
appears  in  his  usual  health.” 

6752.  (^Mr.  De  Vere.)  If  he  complained  of  no  symp- 
toms of  disease,  Dr.  Burns,  how  did  you  know  that  he 
had  palpitation  ? — ^Because  I had  been  in  the  habit  of 
examining  fi-om  his  firet  enti-y  into  the  prison.  I 
know  he  was  subject  to  palpitation  occasionally. 

6753.  He  did  not,  you  say,  complain  of  palpitation  ? 
— He  did  not  complain  of  it  at  that 

6754.  You  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  any 
inquiry  into  the  cause  of  tlie  diminution  of  strength 
and  loss  in  weight  which  you  observe,  unless  the 
patient  himself  complains  to  you  of  the  existence  of 
disease  ?— Oh  yes,  if  my  attention  was  called.  When- 
ever a patient  in  the  piison  returus  his  food,  does  not 
take  the  qnantity  of  food  that  is  given  to  him,  a report 
is  made  to  me  daily  of  the  circumstance  ; and  in  his 
case  a report  was  sent  in  every  day  of  his  having 
returned  his  food,  and  my  attention  was  called  to  him 
ou  that  account. 

6755.  I think  you  stated  in  answer  to  Dr.  Greenhow 
that  you.  have  not  inquired  into  the  existence  of  any 
kidney  complaint  ? — did  not  inquire. 

6756.  And  I think  you  also  stated  that  your  reason 
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for  so  doiug  wus,  that  lie  had  not  stated  to  you  hia 
belief  in  the  existence  of  any  disease  ? — ^My  attention 
— ,s  never  called  to  it  by  him,  or  any  symptoms  that 
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he  gave. 

6757.  Did  you,  Dr.  Bums,  in  that  abstract  of  a 
medical  case  sheet  that  was  furnished  to  him  for  the 
purpose  of  his  statement  here  represent  tliat  when 
coming  into  hospital  he  had  been  put  upon  beef  tea 
diet?— I did. 

6768.  Was  that  tme  ? — That  he  had  it  ? 

6759.  That  he  was  put  upon  beef  tea  diet? — No, 
not  beef  tea  diet.  He  had  beef  tea  in  addition  to  the 
diet  for  the  day,  but  he  was  not  put  on  beef  tea  diet 
at  all.  There  is  not  such  a diet  in  the  hospital  as  beef 
tea  diet. 

6760.  Did  you  state  in  tlie  first  pnpei-  that  you  laid 
before  him,  that  he  was  put  upon  beef  tea,  and  did 
you  afterwai-ds  amend  that  by  saying  « for  one  day 
only  ” ? — I know  it  was  on  his  ticket  for  one  day  only, 
and  I know  that  I have  merely  copied  what  was  put 
here.  It  is  in  this  ticket  also.  I presume  that  this 
is  a copy  from  the  original,  which  original  I can  show 
you. 


6761.  I wish  to  press  my  question,  whether  you 
stated  in  the  first  instance  that  he  was  put  upon  beef 
tea,  and  whethei-  upon  his  remarking  to  you  that  that 
beef  tea  was  for  one  day  only,  you  then  corrected 

your  statement  by  stating  it  was  for  one  day  only  ? 

I coirected  no  statement  whatever,  nor  did  I put  him 
on  beef  tea  diet.  His  wish  was  to  go  on  puddin"- 
diet,  and  I thought  on  that  day  because  he  had  nol 
half  his  dinner,  I should  give  him  beef  tea  to  make 
up  for  the  deficiency  he  bad  in  the  cells.  He  asked 
for  pudding  diet,  which  he  was  placed  on  at  once 
Had  he  been  put  on  beef-tea  diet  ho  would  have  been 
put  on  Imlf  diet,  meat  and  beef  ten;  half  a pound  of 
heef  made  into  beef  tea. 

6762.  After  receiving  your  absh-act,  did  he  make 
any  reniaik  to  you  about  the  beef  tea  hav-ing  been 
given  to  him  only  one  day  ?_LateIy  he  did,  abont 
a lortnight  ogo.  I gave  him  a p.aper  stating  briefly. 

You  have  ^en  on  half-diet,  low  diet,  and  beef  tea,  ” 
and  he  said  “That  looks  as  if  I had  all  these  together-” 
so  I__said,  « I will  give  it  to  you  separately  if  you 
l^e.  i iumiahed  him  with  a copy  of  the  ticket  in 
the  hospital,  which  shows  exactly  beef  tea  that  day,  and 
the  next  day  pudding  diet.  He  is  in  possession  of  it 
at  this  moment. 

6763.  Did  he  remark  to  you  on  that  occasion  that 
the  first  report  was  calculated  to  mislead  ? — He  made 
«0  remark  to  me  on  the  mbjeot  tmta  abont  a reeek 
^0.  I thmk  n was  about  a week  ago.  On  givino- 
Jum  this  he  said,  “ This  looks  ns  if  I had  all  these  to° 
gethei-,  whei-eas  I had  that  only  a day.”  I do  not 
know  that  it  looked  in  the  paper  as  if  it  was  for  the 
day  only. 

pei-sou  reading  youi-  fii-st  entry  of 
beet-tea  _ have  been  under  the  impression  that  he 
continued  in  the  reception  of  beef  tea  whilst  he  was 
in  hospitm  ? — No,  he  would  not. 

6765.  Would  a pei-son  reading  that  entry  which  you 
gave  in  that  firet  page  be  under  the  impression  that 
beef  tea  -vraa  only  for  one  day?— I do  not  think  they 
^ght  under^Mid  it.  It  might  be  understood  by  him, 
let  him  know 

wb.t  be  had.  I did  nol  knoir  what  was  the  objecthe 
waited  to  arrive  at.  I merely  pul  down  that  ho  had 
beef  tea  and  certain  things  at  the  hospital,  not  saying 
how  long  he  hadit.  AThen  ho  came  into  the  hospital 
ho  went  on  pudding  diet,  and  he  could  not  get  it  that 
day  because  there  was  an  impossibility  of  making  it 
^ 6766.,  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  extraordinarily 
in^e  shivering  and  shaking  so  evident  in  him  ?— I 
think  he  is  naturaUy  of  an  in-itable  temperament— an 
exMcdmgly  nervous,  ii-ritable  man.  I think  very 
little  puts  him  abont.  He  has  a sort  of  paralysis  of 
Pfki^lysis  of  the  head  occasionally,  after 


have  some  disease  of  the  chest,  and  I examined  him  for 
that  purpose  • but  I do  nnf  ^Viinir  i.  v . 

diseaie  of  the  heart,  even  ^ tbU 

retac.  ,o  tte  possible  existence  of  org.n^taol 
-Whdo  he  is  in  prison  I do  net  regulate  his  diet  at 
au  He  has  a larger  amount  of  food  than  is  probahlv 
necessary  for  him;  in  fact  he  has  more  than  he  can 
consume,  and  I think  that  his  abstinence  from  it  is 

me,  and  not  under  medical  treatment  in  the  infirmary, 
fo!S  °°  for  stopping  any  portion  of  Ms 

6769.  Have  you  any  authority  to  regulate  his 

?or“th'  "v°  5'  ‘'“1”'^‘‘7  'Vlueh  he  does 

It,  or  the  duration  ? — None. 

1 fou  thought  that  a man  was  sufferiugfrom 

dmome  dmeaso  of  the  heoiT,  and  that  the  exercise 
token  in  the  yai-d  was  too  quick  for  him,  or  in  anv 
way  nusuitoUe  for  him,  would  it  not  bo  your  duty  to 
interfere  ?—I  should  put  him  in  the  infirmair:  X 
Should  not  allow  him  to  work  at  all. 

1 7™*'  ‘■"‘7  to  interfere  in  the  regn- 

iahou  of  the  exercise,  with  a view  to  the  health  of  the 
pnsona-s  ?— I do  not  interfere  in  any  way  whatever 
wia  the  prisoners  unless  they  are  in  the  infirmaiw  • 
unless  I take  them  away  from  their  work  altogether 
and  put  them  in  the  infirmary,  or  to  what  you  call 
light  labour,  which  is  a light.er  description  of  work 
mending  stockings,  and  so  on. 

6772.  (Chairman.)  What  in  point  of  fact  was  the 
labour  th^  this  man  was  put  to  ? At  what  period  ? 

fj-  -—I  l^elieve  he  does 

nothing  at  all  but  goes  through  the  form  of  mending 
stockings ; but  instead  of  exei-cising  most  of  the  time 
ho  goes  away  and  does  not  take  exei'cise.  None  of 
them  take  the  oxei-cise  they  should,  They  do  not 
avail  themsdves  of  the  opportunities  of  talcing  exercise. 

6774.  {Mr.pe  Vere.)  Has  O’Connell  ever  done  any 
work,  outside  ? — ^No,  never. 

6775.  Should  you  think  it  right  to  put  him  to  work 
outside  ? — If  he  was  another  prisoner. 

6776.  I ask  the  question  in  reference  to  his  health  ? 
— I should  pnt  him  on  light  labour, 

6777.  Why  should  you  put  him  on  light  labour  ?— 

Because  I do  not  think  him  capable  of  doing  the  heavy 
labour  of  this  e.sfablishment.  ^ 

6778.  What  is  organically  wrong  that  would  pre- 
vent  him  from  performing  that  labour?— I think  be 
13  a delicate  man,  not  a strong  man,  not  a man  able 
to  bterit.  His  physical  temperament  would  not  stand 
the  heavy  work  that  we  have  for  the  prisonei-s. 

6779.  (Dr.  Lyons:)  I would  think  it  very  im- 
portant,  Dr.  Burns,  that  you  would  ftimish  the  Com- 
imssion  with  a copy  of  the  retons  that  you  made  to 
the  prisoner  O’Connell  ?— What  two  returns  ? 

6780.  You  made  to  the  prisoner  at  his  request  two 
returns^  which  I cannot  very  specially  define  for  you 
but  which  he  has  in  his  possession  ? — I do  not  know 
that  I have  the  papera  of  O’Connell  here. 

6781.  I should  like  to  get  them  notv.  It  would 

not  take  five  minutes.  I mean  exact  copies  of  the 
^pera  that  the  prisoner  has  ?— We  can  have  a copy. 
Would  you  like  to  see  the  reports  every  mornin^  I 
have  reports  every  morning  when  they  do  return  auv 
provisions.  , ^ 

^^82.  Yesjlthinkl  asked  you  that  the  last  day? 


6767.  Do  those  symptoms  appear  indicative  of  any 

S'.!,  ■- W ^ 

eport  that  came  rvuth  him  on  reception,  that  he  might 


T,.  t”.,  ordinary  rate  of  O’ConneU’s 

pulse  ?— Well,  I do  not  know  that  I have  made  anv 
record  of  it.  ^ 

*1  entries  of 

the  rate  of  his  pulse,  at  periods  when  the  heart  was 
in  a state  of  quiescence  ?— I have  not. 

6785.  Hive  you  evei-  made  any  entries  of  the  rate 
01  the  pulse  when  the  heai-t  was  excited  and  he  was 
complaining  of  palpitation  ?— No,  I have  not.  It 
D d 2 
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was  extraorcliaorily  frequent.  Palpitation  is  a TCiy 
common  complaint  mth  prisoners. 

678t>.  You  are  now  speakLng  only  from  memory  ? 
— I am  only  speaking  from  memory.  That  paper  is 
the  only  record  I keep.  (Exhibiting  ait  hospital 
sheet. ) 

6787.  Having  in  view  the  accuracy  of  the  Pentou- 
villa  return  of  this  prisoner,  which  points  to  .nt  least 
a possible  condition  of  organic  disen.se,  I wish  to 
ascertain  fiom  you  if  you  have  made  any  inquiries  as 
to  the  rate  of  the  pulse  at  any  periods  when  he  was 
in  his  ordinary  habits,  and  when  he  was  subject  to 
palpitation  ? — I have  made  no  other  entries  than  those 
you  see  in  that  paper.  His  pulse  had  never  been 
complained  of  by  him  ; it  li-as  never  been  the  subject 
of  complaint.  Ido  not  think  he  ever  complained  of 
palpitation.  I do  not  think  ho  ever  mentioned  that 
as  his  complaint.  I found  that  myself. 

6788.  Duiing  the  period  in  which  you  observed 
him  from  time  to  time  losing  weight,  did  you  make 
any  observations  with  i-egard  to  tlie  rate  of  his  pulse? 
— I made  the  remark  to  him  that  liis  pulse  was 
getting  weak. 

6789.  Did  you  record  it  as  weak  ? — The  whole  of 
what  I liavo  recorded  is  in  that  hospital  return  that  I 
have  given  in. 

6790.  Do  you  wish  to  i-eturn  it  to  you  to  enable 
you  to  say  if  you  did  or  did  not  recoril  the  state  of 
his  pulse  ?— if  you  please.  (Witness  is  handed  the 
return.')  He  complained  of  uneasiness  in  the  left 
breast. 

6791.  I am  asking  you  now  piu-ticularly  with  i-egard 
to  the  rate  of  his  prdse  ? — It  is  not  recoi’ded.  His 
pulse  is  not  recorded  there. 

6792.  Then  the  records  of  this  institution  do  not 
show  any  entry  of  the  state  of  this  prisoner’s  pidse  at 
any  period  ? — They  do  not. 

6793.  Was  tiicre  anything  evidencing  any  state  of 
■jyi'cxi.a  or  febrile  excitement,  during  tlie  time  that 
you  noticed  liim  to  be  losing  weight  ? — Slight. 

6794.  Slight  ? — Very  slight. 

6795.  In  what  respect? — Dryness  of  the  skin  and 
flushed  face.  He  got  [flushing  of  the  face.  His  face 
is  naturally  flushed,  but  the  exjn-ession  of  his  face 
indicated  it. 

6796.  You  observed  a certain  amount  of  liahitual 
flush  about  him,  with  heat  and  dryness  of  his  skin  ? — 
Heat  and  di'yness  of  his  skin ; yes. 

6797.  Did  you  think  that  his  refusing  to  take  his 
food  was  in  consequence  of  this  pyroxial  condition  ? — 
I did  not  think  it  was.  I think  it  was  induced  by  his 
refusing  food.  That  was  my  opinion  at  the  time. 

6798.  Did  you  examine  in  any  way,  by  ordinary 
observation  or  by  any  mode  of  chemical  testing,  the 
condition  of  his  tudue  at  that  time  ? — I did  not. 

6799.  Did  yon  happen  to  see  it  at  any  time  during 
that  period? — I did  not. 

6800.  Ai-e  yoit  aware  whether  there  was  any 
dianheea  present  during  the  period  that  he  has-been 
losing  weight  ? — There  was  noue. 

6801.  Doctor  Greeuhow  asked  you  wliether  you 
observed  any  loss  by  albumen  that  could  account  for 
his  losing  weight  ? — 'fhei'e  was  no  reference  whatever 
made  to  the.  slate  of  Ids  urinary  secretion. 

6802.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  in  many  in- 
stances an  extensive  drain  of  urea  is  a cause  of  loss  of 
weight.  Did  you  obsen’e  that  about  him  ? — No,  I 
did  not. 

6803.  Did  you  look  for  loss  by  albumen  or  urea  in 
any  way  ? — I did  not. 

6804.  Did  you,  in  any  manner,  tiy  to  test  how  it 
was  that  weight  was  lost  by  this  prisoner  ? — I thought 
it  sufficiently  accounted  foi-  by  his  abstinence  from 
food. 

6805.  What  is  the  chaiacter  of  the  palpitation 
which  you  have  observed  present  from  time  to  time  ? 
r — There  is  au  irritable  state  of  the  heart,  I think 
induced  from  habit.  I think  he  has  had  it  for  a very 
long  timo,  and  there  is  no  bruit  at  all. 

6806.  Could  you  give  me  any  ideft  of  what  the 


character  of  the  palpitation  was  ? — I think  it  is  mere 
nervous  excitability. 

6807.  I mean  physical  character.  Is  there  exces- 
sively rapid  action  ? — No,  it  is  a very  slight  palpita- 
tion, which  is  common  amongst  prisoners. 

6808.  Was  there  any  irregularity  of  the  cardiac- 
action  ? — No. 

6809.  Or  any  intensity  of  the  beats? — No,  the 
beats  are  regular  so  far.  There  is  great  irritability 
of  the  heart,  which  is  induced  frequently  by  close 
confinement  iu  prison — a nei'vous  irritability. 

6810.  IVas  there  any  visible  action  of  the  cm-otid  or 
radial  arteries  ? — ^None.  There  was  no  swelling  or 
enlargement  of  any  of  the  vessels. 

6811.  What  treatment  did  you  adopt  for  this  palpi- 
tation ? — The  treatment  adopted  was,  I put  him  on 
better  diet. 

6812.  You  put  him  on  better  diet  ? — ^Yes  5 took 
him  off ; he  would  not  take  food  of  any  kind.  I put 
him  on  infirmary  diet  to  which  he  adhered  strictly  at 
once. 

6813.  Did  you  think  that  he  was  malingei-ing  or 
shamming  ? — I tliought  he  was. 

6814.  That  was  your  impression? — That  was  my 
impression. 

6815.  What  mode  did  you  adopt  professionally  of 
testing  whether  the  prisoner  was  malingering  or  not  ? 
— I put  him  on  the  diet  wliich  he  required,  and 
watched  whether  he  ate  it^  and  he  took  to  it  at  once. 

6816.  That  is,  you  improved  Ms  food? — I improved 
his  food. 

6817.  Did  you  not  make  any  medical  observation 
to  ascertain  whether  he  was  shamming  or  not? — Yes, 
I did.  I was  satLsfied.  He  ate  the  food,  and  seeing 
him  improve,  I thongiit  that  enough. 

6818.  Would  you  think  if  a man  with  dyspeptic 
BjTuptoms  got  better  on  more  enticing  food  and  ate  it, 
tliat  that  tvas  conclusive  evidence  that  he  had  been 
shamming  ? — It  was  not  conclusive  evidence,  and  for 
that  reason  I kept  him  longer  in  the  hospital,  to  watch 
the  prisoner. 

6819.  I want  to  know  whether  on  watching  the 
prisoner  you  made  any  medical  observations  by  which 
the  opinion  that  he  was  malingering  was  subst-autiated  ? 
— I think  it  was  substantiated. 

6820.  By  what  was  it  substantiated  ? — Because  he 
is  !i  very  dissatisfied  man,  and  because  afterwards  he 
got  dissatisfied  with  the  very  diet  that  ho  had  chosen. 

6821.  That  is  not  au  uncommon  thing  with  respect 
to  dyspeptic  patieuts? — It  is  not  uncommon. 

6822.  I think  not.  Have  you  observed  the  nervous 
tremor  that  he  has  exhibited  from  time  to  time  ? — I 
have. 

6823.  Is  it  ordinarily  as  excessive  as  we  have 
observed  it  in  this  room? — I do  not  know. 

6824.  Is  there  a great  tremor  about  his  head  and 
hands  ? — No,  not  always,  but  whenever  he  begins  to 
speak  and  -gets  excited  this  comes  on  at  once,  and 
his  head  moves,  there  is  an  agitated  appearance  of  his 
body. 

6826.  You  have  stated  that  his  mind  was  un- 
settled?— ^Yes,  probably.  I wrote  those  things  off 
hand,  and  might  not  consider  that  sufficient  if  I were 
writing  a legal  document,  hut  the  impression  from 
that,  is,  I meant,  that  he  was  thinking  of  his  affairs, 
and  was  excited  by  having  spoken  to  some  friend 
here. 

6826.  Did  you  mean  to  imply  by  this  recoi-d  that 
his  reason  was  involved  ? — No,  not  in  the  least.  Those 
notes  are  for  my  own  observation. 

6827.  I quite  understand.  Do  you  think  him  now 
fit  for  any  of  the  ordinaiy  work  carried  on  in  this 
prison  ? — He  is  not  fit  for  the  ordinary  labour  of  the 
prison. 

6828.  But  is  he  fit  for  any  of  the  ordinary  work  in 
this  prison  ? — Yes,  I think  he  is. 

6829.  For  what  work  is  lie  fit  ? — Stone  breaking  or 
coir  picking  ; stone  breaking,  I should  say. 

6830.  In  the  document  furnished  to  the  prisoner, 
which  I now  hold  in  my  hand,  nuder  the  dates  of  May 
ha  I2th  and  the  9th  of  June,  it  is  stated  that  his  dirt 
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consisted  oflieeftea  nnd  podding  diet,  half  diet,  &c. 
Does  that  purport  to  represent  strictly  r.ccnratoly  a 
record  of  the  prison  diet  ? — It  represents  a copy  from 
the  column  of  the  diet.  That  is  a document  I gave  him, 
and  he  comiilaiueil  of  tlie  half  diet ; lie  said,  It  bolts 
as  if  I was  supplied  with  all  these  things  togellier.” 

6S31.  If  I were  to  road  that  and  to  take  up  the 
impression  that  he  was  constantly  getting  beef-ten, 
would  I have  an  erroneous  impression  ? — You  would. 

6832.  Tiiis  appears  to  1h-  a supplementary  docu- 
ment ? — Excuse  me,  th.nt  is  the  original  document, 
it  is  the  docuiueut  that  was  hanging  at  the  head  of 
his  bed  the  whole  time. 

6833.  I find  it  stated  in  this  docinneut  that  his  diet 
consisted  of  beef  tea,  pudding,  &c.  I find  it  stated  on 
M.ay  the  12th  th.nt  the  diet  was  “beef-tea  ono  pint, 
to-day  only.”  Does  tliat  mean  that  in  the  whole 
period  between  !Mny  the  12th  aud  June  the  9th  he 
got  beef-tea  tinly  one  day? — It  means  that  on  the 
12th  he  had  beef  tea,  a pint  only,  and  next  morning 
he  was  placed  on  pudding  diet. 

6834.  Does  it  mean  that  in  tlio  whole  interval 
between  Jlay  the  12th  and  June  the  9th  he  got  beef 
tea  ono  day  only  ?— He  never  liad  it  but  one  day. 

6885.  The  day  of  admission  ? — The  dav  of  admis- 
sion. 

6836.  Is  the  statement  in  the  other  document 
incorrect  respecting  ithc  diet,  for  it  states  that  his 
diet  consisted  of  beef  tea  ?— The  represeutation  is 
quite  coiTect,  inasmuch,  as  I ilionglit  wbat  he  wanted 
to  know  was  what  were  the  articles  he  partook  of 
while  he  was  in  hospital,  and  beef  ten  was  one  of 
them ; but  he  could  not  pai-lnke  of  full  diet,  low  diet 
and  half  diet  aitogether  .-is  it  is  mentioned  there. 

6837.  “ I-Iis  diet  coiisisled  of  beef  lea,  2>«dding 
“ diet,  with  one  pint  of  milk,  iulieuof  tea  at  breakfast, 

“ afterwards  two  pints  in  lieu  of  tea  at  breakfast  and 
“ supper,  and  roast  mutton.”  Tliat  appears  to  bo  the 
whole  entry  in  reference  to  his  diet.  I asked  yon, 
Dr.  Burns,  if  I took  up  the  impression  upon  rending 
that  2>apcr,  tliat  he  was  constantly  getting  beef  tea 
wluie  he  was  in  hospital,  ivould  I ftike  up  an  erroneous 
impression  ? — You  would,  because  at  the  head  is  the 

name  of  the  diet,  and  below  the  additions  to  it 

pndfling  diet. 

6838.  (J/r.  D:  Vere.)  I see,  Dr.  Burns,  where  the 
change  was  made,  you  s.iy,  “ Padding  diet,  half  diet, 

“ with  half  a pint  of  milk  in  lieu  of  tea  at  breakfast, 

“ and  afterwards  two  pints  in  lieu  of  ten  at  broak- 
“ fast  and  supper.”  Then  when  a change  was  made 
you  put  in  the  word  “ afterwards.”  “Afterwards” 
means  after  change  of  diet,  does  it  not  ?— Ko,  he  had 
a pint  of  it  to  begin  with,  nnd  he  liked  it,  so  it  was 
increaseil. 

6839.  Then  there  was  a change  of  diet? — There 
was,  on  the  loth. 

^ 6840.  Then  why,  when  the  heef  te.'i  was  discon- 
tinued on  the  13th,  did  yon  not  put  in  “ afterwai-ds, 
pudding  diet  ” as  you  did  in  iho  BCeond  instance  ? — 
Because  on  the  14th  he  goe.s  on  half  diet,  and  this 
half  diet  is  not  with  soup — he  had  it  roast.  This 
wjU  come  on  until  the  diet  is  changed  again.  He 
stops  on  h.alf  diet  the  whole  time  he  is  in. 

*5841.  It  was  change  of  diet  from  beef  tea  to 
pudding  diet  ? — No  sir,  it  was  not.  He  never  entered 
on  any  diet  scale  until  the  second  day  in  the  hospital. 

6842.  Ho  got  a different  kind  of  food  the  first  day 
from  that  on  the  second  ?— He  had  ; because  he  had 
iJie  beef  tea  to  compensate  the  first  day  for  the  loss  of 
food  he  could  not  take  in  the  sopai-ate  class.  He  had 
abstained  from  food  there. 

6843.  If  he  got  beef  tea  the  first  day,  and  you 
having  made  a chiiugo  the  second  day,  put  him  on 
other  food,  why  did  you  not  insert  the  woi-d  “ aftei-- 
wards”  as  you  did  subsequently? — It  was  only 
changing  his  diet  from  one  tiling  to  another.  Well, 
on  the  the  13th  he  was  on  this  imdding  diet  and  <Ud 
not  Uke  it,  so  that  the  nest  day  I gave  him  this  half 
diet  again,  and  it  is  marked  here. 

68-a.  (C/iairman.)  The  question  is,  why  did  you 
not  })ut  in  the  word  “ afterwards  ” jus  j-ou  did  in  the 


other  instaucc  ?~-I  thought  it  would ; perhaps  I 
make  a mistake,  lie  had  only  one  pint  of  milk  a day 
first,  but  afterwards  he  had  two  pints. 

You  mean  that  he  bad  one 

pint  of  milk  for  brenktast  instead  of  tea,  aud  that 
u-hen  yon  found  he  liked  tlic  milk  you  afterwards 
gave  him  I wo  pints  in  a day  instead  of  tea.  The  word 
.afterwards  referred  only  to  the  milk  ?— Only  to  the 
millc. 


6846.  {Dr.  Li/ons.)  1 asked  yon  the  last  day.  Dr. 
Burns,  to  put  in  a retium  of  the  cccasions  on  which 
the  prisoner  O’Connell,  returned  food.  Have  you 
done  so  ? — I have.  He  began  to  return  food  as 
early  as  the  1 6th  August. 

6847.  Of  last  year  ? — ’69  ( Hltness  hands  tn  u 
ehenment). 

6848.  Ai-e  those  the  re(iu-iia  which  you  hold  in 
yonr  hand,  showing  the  food  which  lia.s  been  supplied 
to  him  and  which  ho  ha.s  not  consumed  ? — These  aro 
returns  sent  to  me  in  t!ie  mornings  respecting  this 
prisoner  daily. 

6849.  Could  you  get  made  an  abstract  from  those 
returns,  which  nre  too  voluminous  in  their  present 
shape,  of  the  pounds  and  ounces  of  food  that  he 
returned  ? — I can.  I can  give  it  to  you  any  day  on 
which  you  return  to  this. 

6850.  I wish  forareturn  in  full  of  the  full  amount 

of  food  he  returned  since  he  began  ? I will  try  and 

get  it  made  for  yon.  I think  a long  time  he  took  his 
food. 


6851.  I wish  to  see  in  tabular  form  aud  according 
to  dates  tlie  occasions  on  which  he  returned  food, 
with  the  aniount  and  kind  of  food  that  he  returned. 
It  can  easily  be  drawn  up  in  tabular  form  from  tlioso 
papers  ia  your  hand  ? — I could  supjdy  it. 

6852.  You  will  bo  good  enough  to  siinnlv  it  in 
tabular  form  ? — Yes. 

6853.  {Chairman.')  I think  you  told  me  before, 
Dr.  Burns,  that  it  is  not  the  practice  to  weigh  p.atients 
jieriodically  here? — We  weigh  theinwheu  they  come 
into  the  prison,  and  if  I see  any  reason  to  do  so 
they  are  weighed  again. 

6354.  They  oi'e  not  weighed  as  a matter  of  course 
here  periodically  ? — They  are  not. 

6855.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  done  in  any  iirisou  ? 
— I am  not  aware  that  it  is  done  so. 

6S56.  {Dr.  Greenhoxo.)  Did  I understand  you  to 
say  that  tlie  prisoners  arc  not  put  on  hospital  diet  on 
the  diiy  of  their  admission  to  hospital  ? — Tliei-c  is  a 
scale  of  diets  on  purpose,  and  wc  put  them  on  a reduced 
diet. 


6857.  Ple.ase  to  answer  my  question.  Arc  prisoners 
imt  on  hospital  diet  on  the  day  of  their  admission  into 
ho-spitiil  ?— No,  they  are  not. 

6358.  But  this  man  on  his  admission  into  hospital 
on  the  IStli  of  May  had  one  iiint  of  beef  tea  ordered 
for  him  ? — He  had. 

6859.  For  what  reason  ? -Beennso  I thought  ho 
was  fasting  aud  he  required  it  so  much. 

0860.  Then  itivas  an  nnnsual  thing  ? — An  unusual 
thing,  yes. 

6861.  I bold  ill  my  hand  the  two  documents  that 
yon  supplied  to  the  prisoner,  one  of  wliich  is  the  bed- 
liead  ticket,  and  the  other  an  abstract  of  his  case  ? — 
Yes. 


6862.  At  the  boitom  of  this  abstract  you  have  pul 
what  you  conceive  to  be  an  nbstroct  of  the  diets  in 
hospital  ? — Yes. 

6863.  You  intended  that  this  abstract  should  in- 
clude all  the  several  diets  that  he  received  in  hospital  ? 
—Yes.  I intended  to  show  merely  to  the  prisoner 
the  articles  of  consumption  that  had  been  issued  to 
him. 

68W.  But  you  meant  this  to  show  a fair  account  of 
the  diet  he  has  had  during  the  whole  period  that  lie 
w.as  in  hospital,  from  the  12th  of  Slay  to  the  9th  of 
June  ?— I did. 

6865.  Had  tliis  prisoner  applied  to  you  for  medical 
relief  at  any  former  period  since  he  came  here,  before 
his  admis.sion  into  hospital  on  the  I2th  of  May? — I 
Dd  3 


Dr.  Sum. 
]9  Jaly  1870. 
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think  not.  OIij  on  the  11th  of  August  they  first 
began  to  refuse  theii-  soup. 

6866.  ( Chairman.)  You  say  they  ; -whom  do  you 
mean  ? — He,  Avith  others. 

6867.  {Di\  Greeuhow.)  Confine  yourself  to  O’Con- 
nell at  present,  if  you  please.  Had  he  applied  for 
medical  relief  to  yon  b^ore  the  12th  of  May  ? — He 
had  on  the  20th  of  Augu.^t. 

6868.  What  did  he  then  complain  of? — He  ex- 
perienced loss  of  appetite  and  neJTOusness. 

6869.  Did  ho  then  complain  of  palpitation  ? — No, 
he  did  not. 

6870.  You  have  told  us  that  you  examinetl  his  chest 
stethoscopically  ? — Yes. 

6871.  Did  yon  examine  the  position  of  the  heni't  ? — 
Tdid. 

6872.  Where  was  the  apex  found  to  be  boating  ? — 
It  was  beating  in  its  usual  jjosition. 

6873.  You  did  not  tliink  it  was  at  all  displaced  ? — 
I did  not  think  it  was. 

6874.  It  was  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left  of  its 
noiTTial  position  ? — No. 

6875.  Did  you  examine  the  heart  by  percussion  as 
well  ns  by  auscultation  ? — ^No,  sir.  I examined  him 
where  I put  the  stethoscope,  I think  ; it  is  so  long 
ago  now  that  I cannot  recollect. 

6876.  You  do  not  recollect  determining  the  area 
of  cardiac  dullness  ? — No,  I do  not ; no,  I do  not  re- 
member'. I did  not  think  it  worth  while  even  to  make 
a note  of  the  ohcumstance. 

6877.  Do  you  think  that  you  examined  the  area  of 
cardiac  dullness  ? — Well,  I think  I percussed  so  far  to 
see  if  there  was  any  dullness  about  the  lung  at  that 
side,  but  I do  not  think  thatl  paid  particulm'  attention 
to  the  cardiac  dullness. 

6878.  He  was  complaining  of  palpitation  ond  came 
liere  with  a history  that  he  had  possible  incipient 
aortic  disease  ? — He  did. 

6879.  But  you  did  not  try  was  there  any  extensive 
cardiac  dullness  on  percussiou? — I thought  the  sounds 
were  uonnal.  First  I thought  it  was  frem  rheumatism 
or  some  inflamm.ition  possibly  mound.  From  his 
flushed  face  I suspected  there  ought  to  bo  found  some 
little  afiection  of  the  lung. 

6880.  Has  O’Connell  complained  of  his  diet  ? — He 
has. 

6881.  What  has  he  stated  respecting  it  ? — He  has 
constantly  refused  his  pridding.  In  fact  he  has  found 
fault  with  nearly  everything,  I think. 

6882.  He  said  that  his  diet  was  not  suitable  to  him  ? 
-—He  has. 

6883.  And  when  you  have  changed  his  diet  he  has 
afterwards  complained  ? — He  did  in  the  infirmary,  but 
I cannot  say  that  his  diet  has  been  changed  at  every 
time.  He  would  take  it  a little  time  and  then  give  it 
up.  He  called  the  pudding,  which  I consider  very 
good,  he  called  it  “ putty.”  He  always  refused  it. 

6884.  Have  you  from  time  to  time  ordered  altei'a- 
tious  in  his  diet  ? — No,  I did  not  consider  itnecessary. 

I thought  that  the  pudding  could  easily  be  done 
without,  and  that  he  could  take  the  bread  without 
injury  to  his  health.  In  fact  he  has  a great  deal  too 
much  now. 

6885.  {Mr.  Do  Vere.)  Is  this  document  which  you 
laid  before  the  prisoner  extracted  from  the  documents 
respecting  his  case  which  were  in  your  hands  ? — It  is 
a brief  abstract  from  this  document.  You  ore  in  pos- 
session of  every  memorandum  I have  made. 

6886.  Would  yon  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me,  Dr. 
Burns,  how  you  attiibute  the  uneasiness  of  the  cheat 
VO  abstinence  from  food  ? — It  produces  a nervous  ex- 
citement, and  if  there  was  palpitation  before,  I think 
that  probably  it  would  be  increased  by  it.  There  is 
not  sufBcient  power  of  the  heart. 

6887.  Could  you  mean  by  uneasiness  of  the  chest 
palpitation  of  five  heart  ? — ^I  did.  The  uneasiness  he 
complained  of  was  attributable  to  palpitation,  and  in 
this  remark  here  is,  Ithiuk,  the  very  term  that  you  use. 

I saw  it.  I think  “uneasiness”  is  the  expression  I 
used  here. 

6888.  And  do  you  attribute  the  imeasiuess  of  his 


chest,  amounting  to  palpitation  of  the  heart,  to  his 
frequent  abstinence  from  food  ?— I do  ; I do  ; and  I 
have  seen  it  many,  many  times  in  consequence  of 
abstinence  myself. 

6889.  And  not  in  consequence  of  any  organic  dis- 
ease ? — ^And  not  in  eousequeucc  of  any  organic  disease 
of  the  heart. 

6890.  {Mr.  Brodrich.)  Did  you  on  any  occa.<!iou. 
Dr.  Burns,  say  to  Underwood  O’Connell  that  medioiue 
was  not  what  he  wanted,  but  food,  Letter  food,  and  that 
that  you  were  not  allowed  to  give  him  ? Did  you  ever 
say  that  to  him,  or  anything  to  that  effect  ? — No ; but 
he  has  suggested  that  idea  to  me.  He  has,  for  instance, 
put  it  to  me  whether  better  food  and  other  food  would 
be  better  for  him,  and  I have  told  him  “ Certainly,  I 
think  it  would.” 

6891.  And  have  you  ever  gone  on  to  say  that  he 
required  better  food  than  you  were  allowed  to  give 
him? — Well,  I think  it  very  likely  that  I have  done 
.so.  I do  not  remember  the  cu'oumstance. 

6892.  Have  you  ever  said  to  him  that  you  could 
cure  him  if  you  had  him  outside  free,  but  that  you  were 
not  allowed  to  give  him  what  would  cure  him  ? — 1 
have  never  said  anything  of  the  kind. 

6893.  You  are  certain  of  that  ? — 1 am  jjositive  that 
I never  said  anything  of  the  kind. 

6894.  But  you  may  have  told  him  that  he  required 
better  food  than  it  wn.s  consistent  with  the  rules  of  the 
prison  to  allow  him  ? — He  has  put  it  tome  in  that  way, 
and  may  have  deduced  that  answer  from  the  answer 
I have  given  him. 

6895.  Have  you  ever  said,  “ The  Secretary  of  State 
“ has  positively  refused  to  allow  any  change  in  your 
“ food  or  treatment  ” ? — I have  not,  because  that 
would  he  conti-adicted  at  once  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  having  given  the  permission  for  an  alteration 
in  his  diet. 

6896.  I believe  O’Ckmnell  with  the  other  treason- 
felony  convicts  is  confined  in  a punishment  cell  ? — He 
is  by  night  and  at  meals. 

6897.  Do  you  consider  what  is  called  a “ punish- 
ment cell  ” to  be  moj'e  or  l<?s.s  airy  than  an  ordinary 
cell? — It  is  more  aiiy,  the  punishment  cell  that  he 
occupies. 

6898.  Do  you  it  a “penal  cell”  ora  “ punishment 
cell”  ? — A punishment  cell. 

6899.  And  do  you  consider  it  more  fa^•ourable  or 
less  favourable  to  health  to  be  confined  in  a penal  cell  ? 
— ^I  think  it  is  more  favourable  to  health  to  be  in  a 
punishment  cell  than  in  one  of  the  ordinaiy  c^lls  of  the 
prison. 

6900.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  Why  do  you  considei'  it 
so  ? — Because  there  is  more  air — a better  circulation 
of  air  in  the  cell. 

6901.  {Chairman.)  The  pnmslmient  cell  is  larger  ? 
— Yes,  the  ordiuai'y  prison  cell  is  small,  avei-age  about 
200  cubic  feet,  whereas  the  penal  cells  aie  546.  I 
make  them,  and  I see  the  clerk  of  works  makes  them 
560. 

6902.  (ilfr.  De  Vere.)  Did  I understand  you.  Dr. 
Burns,  to  say  in  answer  to  Mr.  Brodrick,  that  the  diet 
you  cu'e  enabled  to  give  him  under  the  prison  regu- 
lations was  not  the  diet  required  by  his  state  of  health  ? 
— I think  that  I might  have,  as  far  ns  medical  ti-eat- 
ment  is  concerned,  and  as  for  if  I were  outside,  I sup- 
pose he  drew  that  conclusion  from  it,  that  I would  not 
put  a patient  of  mine  outside  on  the  diet  he  was  get- 
ting j because  the  patient  outside  would  have  a different 
mode  of  life  from  what  ha  ha<l  in  here,  where  he 
has  no  exercise,  he  could  abstain  from  any  quantity  of 
food  that  he  chose.  There  is  not  anything  in  the  diet 
to  excite  or  produce  a disposition  to  palpitation. 

6903.  I must  remind  you  of  an  answer’  which  you 
gave  just  now.  You  said  that  it  was  true  that  you 
had  stated  to  O’Connell  that  what  he  wanted  was 
better  and  other  diet.  Now  I ask  you  whether'  the 
diet  that  he  received  in  the  jail  was  in  your  opinion 
suitable  to  the  state  of  his  health  ? — I thiTiV  thare  is 
nothing  objectionable  in  anything  he  has  in  prison  in 
the  state  of  his  health. 

6904.  May  T ask  if  there  was  nothing  ohjectiorrable 
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to  the  state  of  his  health,  why  it  was  that  you  said  he 

required  other  and  better  diet  to  cure  him  ? ^Bat  I 

made  no  assertion  of  the  kind  to  him  ; he  extracted 
such  an  answer,  that  is  certainly  possible.  I did  not 
know  what  his  purpose  was  then.  He  may  have 
drawn  th.at  conclusion. 

6905.  I understood  you  to  say  that  he  did  extract 
that  answer  from  you  ?— He  may  have  extracted  it, 
but  it  is  by  putting  the  question  to  me.  It  was  not 


21d 


“'•“■>1  » bool,  and  that  it  ms 
f **■  So'O'oor  snd  corrected. 

0919.  It  was  stated  to  us  that  on  1iUaf„v.  i • • a 
you  JO.  said, .« When  the  btf  lI^S  a “S!  1 
will  endeavour  to  mend  it ; ” that  he  then  asked 
Is  not  prevention  better  than  cure,”  and  thS  von 
onswerei^,  «I  am  not  allowed  to  pvevelit  anythS/of 
that  sor  in  certam  cases?”— WeU,  mv  iLd.  ft  X 
' cry  likely,  the  statement  of  the  prisoner  about  nre- 
vention.  for  wi»»ri  tti»ro  -nr,  . ^ .f. 


voluntary  on  my  part  to  give  such  information,  nor  c^n  vSion  whenSe^  no  a'^  I’^e- 

I remember  at  this  momint  that  I did.  I m not  Unnd  /fT  » i * '^7thing 

6906.  Supposmg  you  gave  him  that  information,  there  is  somethhiJ^  of  th?kkid 

would  It  h.ave  been  true  ?— Well.  I think  it  was.  If  6920.  How  much  of  it  do  vm,  n t 

he  was  a patient  of  mine  outside  I would  not  liave  remember  auythini  abont  it  ^ Tt  is  mSf  * — 

6907.  Then  it  is  youropiniou  that  the  dietiupnsou  6921.  Are%ou%kdv  there  was  no  injury, 

was  not  the  diet  suitable  to  his  state  of  health  ?— There  allowed  to  prevent  d so^se  ? ’‘^Tt  is®vP^’  l 1 1*'’ t 

6908.  Wc.  it  clc&tcd  'to  .«  right  irhat  w.s  ,?f„‘ "Zncl  ^ 

wrong  in  his  case  r — I think  it  was  flooo  v,,,  s 

S909  If  it  ™,  whr  did  yon  toy  tl.ct  what  he  S WhanJo'S"  Stt™  -"’l"/ 
required  was  other  and  better  diet;  bow  do  you  letter  Imnl- ‘7’^“ -.x  “^7 

reconcile  those?— Because  I cannot  reconcile  the  diot  *^24  Wm  P*''-®°“®^®- 

of  a prisoner  with  the  diet  of  a freeman.  I think  many  Yes  m;  lord  f “ •- 

things  we  enjoy  would  be  denied  to  a piisoner,  aSd  are  cSahi  tiiini™  2BJcUers}.  There 

tliat  it  would  be  improper  for  me  to  grant  without  that  I enn  ^ ^fu 

reason  for  doing  so.  “ I can  fuimsli  you  with  now.  I was  asked  the 

6910.  Did  you  ever  represent  to  tlie  authorities  fod  Sms  1864  nnSif  .alteration  m diet.  I 
tliat  he  required  other  and  better  diet  ?— I had  the  last  alteration 

no  occasion  to  do  so,  because  when  I found  tbnt  bn  e,bout  seeing  tbe  prisoners  m 

actually  did  need  it,  I took  liim  out  of  his  cell  and  numbed-  nn  ^nnl^  v laigest 

,,.c«dhtoiA.hci„«™^^^^  9o'clcct:»rioSclT,S.™S^^^^ 


hue  occasion  arose, 

and  gave  him  other  diet— beef  tea  and  those  otbei' 
matters. 

6911.  Beef  tea  the  first  day  ?-Beef  tea  one  day 
^ PU‘l'3‘«g  diet  which  he  chose  himself. 

0912.  How  long  before  this  conversation  witli  him, 
inwliich  yon  nmyhave_  told  him  that  what  he  required 


quite  certain  that  they  are  seen  in  thaulme,  buTthere 
ha-ve  been  80  or  90  in  tbree-quai-ters  of  an  horn-. 

692-j.  (^Dr.  I^t/OHS.)  I ashed  for  the  maximum  and 
mean  numbers  ?— I iiave  them. 

6926.  Are  you  preparcil  to  band  them  in  now  ?— 
1 am  not  prepai-ed  to  hand  them  in  Just  now,  but  they 

nrp  rpftrixF  in  +?,a  ^ 


6913.  But  you  think  it  likely  to  have  oectinWl  You  stated  before  in  auswei 

because  you  now  believe  tbe  statement  tn  hp  ti'na  9 ’ i.  ' regard  to  the  ventilation,  that  it  had 

No,IwJuldnotdra^  tLt  Ln^^^^^^  been  impon^ed  of  late,  but  tbat.it  might  be-furthex 

rjfti  ”“=^  “““"s  ob™ciio»s 

6928.  When  you  say  it  may  be  further  improved 
I whnt  nort.c  .In  xrn.x  9 cells,  the  close 


60M  trr.,.;  \ nx,  '7hen  you  say  it  ir 

tl.pnxo-  The  diet  has  been  adequate  to  to  what  parts  do  you  point 

the  maintenance  of  his  health,  though  to  a fi-ee  man  cells.  ^ 

Jmaltb  might  have  been  promoted  more  dii-ectly  ?— 

1 es,  my  lord. 

6915.  (iWr.  Brodrich.)  In  tlie  case  of  a free  man 
yon  might  recommend  him  to  go  to  the  sea  side  or 


6929.  Tbe  ordinaiy  cells  ?— No,  tbe  dark  cells. 

6930.  (J}r.  Greenhow.)  By  the  dark  ccUs  do  you 
mean  the  penal  cells  ?— The  penal  cells ; both  tbo  dark 
cells. 

6931.  {Chairman.)  Have  yon  observed  any  evil 
effect  on  the  health  of  the  prisoners  fi'om  it  ?— No, 


p.x,,,i:*TZ®  T °®^°**®“*PP^cabletothe  K.^noirman.)  Have  yon  observed  any  evi 

condition  ot  a convict  ?— This  gentlemiui  Las  asked  effect  on  the  health  of  the  prisoners  fi'om  it?— No 
me  about  the  alteration  in  diet.  The  alteration  I because  they  ai-e  never  detained  more  than  three  day 
should  in^e  would  be  a change  that  he  would  not  there.  “ 

t j*  • ^ would  be  to  take  half  the  diet  away.  6932.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  Are  not  the  treason-feloni 
J-nat  would  involve  that  the  diet  would  be  only  half,  convicts  in  penal  cells  ?— They  are  in  the  penal  cells 
ana  lie  would  consider  himself  greatly  aggrieved.  but  not  the  dark  cells.  Rossa,  I believe,  is  the  oulj 

6916. _  (C%atma«.)  Looking  at  the  state  of  health  ’who  ever  occupied  one  of  tliem.  Only  one  max 
he  was  in  when  he  first  came  here,  is  it  vom-  oninion  besides  him  ever  occupied  them. 

that  hia  he^th  h^  suffered?— His  health  has  not  . is  the  name  of  the  mar 

materioUy  altered  m any  way  whatever,  and  1 think  charge  of  the  meat  on  the  last  day  that  w« 

ot  late  materially  improved.  I think  to-day  he  beie  ?— I think  you  were  very  much  mistakei 

abstained.  about  that.  That  meat  was  cooked  for  the  infinnary 

6917.  It  has  been  stated  to  us  by  O’ConnoIl  tlmt  no  emell  whatever.  I can  assure  you  that  i- 

shortly  ^ter  Ins  ai-rival  from  Mfflbank  here,  he  found  , 

that  a boot  that  he  was  wearing  was  too  heaw  for  t ^ “ean  to  any  that  that  particular  meal 

him  ; do  you  recoUeet  that  circumstance  ?— I Lava  t?  '^bich  I called  attention  was  afterwards  cooked  ?— 

some  (hstinct  recollection  of  such  a thing,  my  lord.  * 

6918.  It  was  shortly  after  Mm-ch  ’69  ? T dn  r.nf  •’ . j®  qaite  positive  that  that  meat  whicb 

recte  tie  circmstaces  t»pec,i.g  it.  I do  boliexe  Z,  MdZrot  ™.o?SS 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Dd  4 


Dr.  Burnt. 
19  July  1870. 
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ff.  Skate. 
19  July  1870. 


Hen-rt  Shaw,  p 

6936.  {Chairman.)  Henry  Shaw,  wlien  you  were 
before  us  on  a former  occasion  you  stated  that  you 
would  decline  to  make  any  statement  whatever  to  us. 
As  we  have  now  visited  Chatham  prison  again,  the 
Commission  are  desirous  of  learning  from  you  whether 

ou  still  adhere  to  that  determination,  or  whether  you 
ave  changed  your  mind  on  the  matter.  If  you  have 
changed  your  miud,  it  is  open  to  you  to  make  a state- 
ment to  us.  If  you  refuse  to  mi^e  a statement  you 
will  probably  tell  us  so  ? — Yes,  my  lord.  Well,  availing 
myself  of  the  i'acilities  which  you  promised  me  the  dny 
you  were  here  last,  I communicated  with  my  friends,  and 
i learned  from  them  their  opinions  as  to  how  I should 
act  in  the  matter;  and  ns  I do  not  intend  making  any 
statement,  I have  written  a letter  which,  with  }-our 
permission,  I will  rend. 

6937.  If  you  please  : — 

“ Cliatlinm  Convict  Prison, 

“ July  18th,  1870. 

“ To  the  Commissionei-8  of  inquuy  into  the  treatment 
of  ti'easou-felony  piisonera  confined  in  English 
prisons. 

“ Gentlemen, 

“On  receiving  from  your  sewetnry  official 
notice  that  there  avhs  to  be  an  inquiiy  into  the 
treatment  of  political  prisonei-s,  my  first  intejition 
was,  assuming  tlie  inquiry  to  be  a public  one,  to  do  all 
that  lay  in  my  power  to  aid  and  assist  the  Commis- 
sioners in  eliciting  the  truth.  But  ou  I’eceiving 
further  notice  that  the  inquiiy  was  to  be  a private 
one,  and  that  the  prisoner  was  to  confine  himself  to 
what  was  relevant  to  his  condition,  as  a convict  under- 
going penal  servitude,  and  to  point  out  if  he  had 
received  exceptional  treatment,  and  in  what  or  how, 
thus  obliging  me,  who  cannot  he  acquainted  with  all 
the  rules  of  the  establishment,  to  show  what  was  ex- 
ceptional and  what  was  legal.  Keeping  tliis  in  view, 
I,  after  calm,  cai-eful,  and  deliberate  consideration, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  I could  not,  consistently 
with  the  duty  which  I owe  to  myself,  do  otlicnviso 
than  respectfully  decline  to  make  any  statement.  Yet 
fearing  that  I might  be  acting  precipitate!)-,  and  ns 
you,  gentlemen,  considered  it  prudent  to  adjourn  the 
The  prisom 


isouei-,  recalled. 

investigation  from  the  5th  to  the  19th  instant,  thus 
affording  me  time  to  consult  my  friends,  and  learn 
from  them  if  I were  acting  in  coni'ormity  with  their 
wishes  ; for  after  securing  tlie  approbations  of  his  own 
conscience,  a man’s  next  care  should  be,  if  possible, 
to  have  tho.«e  approbations  confirmed  by  the  opinions 
of  his  friends.  After  making  the  best  use  I could  of 
the  facilities  allowed  me,  and  communicating  with  my 
friends,  I am  led  to  believe  that  iu  consulting  my  own 
wishes  I shall  not  be  acting  repugnant  to  theirs.  Of 
course,  gentlemen,  I am  fully  aware  how  utterly  futile 
it  would  ho  for  me  to  pretend,  or  even  to  seem  to 
dictate  to  you  how  you  should  conduct  the  inqniiy  in 
order  to  elicit  the  whole  truth.  But  while  I recognise 
the  fact  that  I am  addre.ssiiig  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
respectability,  aud  who  bring  to  this  Commission 
talents  of  the  very  highest  order,  I cannot  forbear 
i-emarkiiig  that  the  inquiry  appeai-s  to  me  to  he  alto- 
gether wanting  in  charnetev — character  which  even 

yourfs,  unimpeachable  as  they  may  be,  cannot  lend  it 

the  character,  gentlemen,  of  impiirtiality.  I have  no 
intention,  gentlemen,  of  unnecessarily  intruding  on 
your  time,  but  I wish  to  say  that  if  you  examine  mo 
as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  allegations  that 
may  have  been  made  in  public  regaj-ding  our  treat- 
ment, I am  wholly  at  your  disposal ; aud  while  I shall 
respectiuily  decline  to  volunteer  any  statement,  I 
solcmuiy  assure  yon,  gentlemen,  that  I am  actuated 
solely  by  the  conviction — and  I soy  it  -with  all  due 
deference  to  you,  geutlemeu — that  I should  he  but 
aiding  and  abetting  a delusion  in  acting  otherwise, 
as  I am  coiivinced  that  nothing  but  a full,  fair,  and 
public  inquiry  will  ever  .succeed  in  eliciting  the  whole 
trutli.  If  I have  said  anything  in  this  letter  calculated 
to  give  offence,  I crave  j>ardon,  as  -nothing  could  be 
farther  from  my  intent  ion.  I intend  to  he  as  inoffensive 
as  I know  how,  aud  at  the  same  time  to  bo  concise 
without  being  obscure.  Trusting  that  you  will  give 
me  credit  for  that  intention, 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be, 

“ My  lonl  and  gentlemen, 

“ Very  respectfully  yours, 

“ Henry  Sh.v\v  (Miilleda.)”  ’ 

• withdreiv. 


J.  ileClure, 


John  MoCluse,  prisoner,  recalled. 


6938.  McClure,  when  we  were  hero 
last  you  said  that  you  were  not  then  prepai-cd  to 
make  your  statement,  aud  consequently  your  examina- 
tion was  deferred  until  to-day.  The  Commi.ssiou  aro 
now  desirous  of  knowing,  whether  you  are  prepared 
and  disposed  to  make  any  statement,  or  give  evitlence 
before  them  ? — Well,  ray  lord  aud  gentlemen,  I have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  I shall  make  no  statement. 
I have  a few  words  that  I wish  to  read,  if  you  per- 
mit me. 

6939.  Bead  it,  if  you  please  : — 

“ Chatham  Prison,  July  18th,  1870. 

“ To  the  Commis.sioners  for  inquiring  into  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  confined  in  England  for  political 
offences. 

“ Gentlemen, 

“ Takin&  into  account  the  pi-ivacy  with  which 
the  Commission  of  Inquiry  which  I have  now  the 
honour  of  addressing  is  being  conducted,  and  your 
objection  to  the  atieudanee  of  Mr.  Butt  or  any  like 
person  during  my  examination,  and  having  in  view 
the  unsatisfactory  result  of  the  private  Commission 
for  the  same  purpose  in  1869, 1 feel  compelled  in 
justice  to  myself,  to  decline  to  take  part  in  tlie  present 
proceedings,  in  consequence  of  experiencing  a want 
of  confidence  in  the  impartiality  and  completeness  of 
the  present  investigation.  I may,  I tlnnk,  with  pro- 
priety add  here,  that  a torturing  and  living  death. 


with  every  circumstance  specially  adapted  to  reader 
life  miserable,  has  been  an  altornativo  which  the 
public  and  my  Government  were  led  to  believe  w-as  a 
siagulav  act  of  clemency,  when  in  1867,  the  Goveni- 
ment  of  England  awarded  penal  servitude  for  life  in 
excliniige  for  an  unnatural,  hut  speedy  death.  I 
regret  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  tlu'ee  yeare  exiiorieuce 
of  this  merciful  alternative,  gives  me  every  reason  to 
view  that  apparent  act  of  clemency  in  a totally  dif- 
ferent light,  aud  strongly  iiiciinea  me  to  look  upon  a 

power  that  could  thus  torture  men  as  being 

' Too  meroifol  in  piiblio  gaze  to  take  oar  lives  away, 

Too  anxious  hereto  plant  in  us  the  seed  of  life’s  decay.' 
There  has  been  a sad  want  of  that  inagDanimity 
which  is  so  much  admired  in  and  expected  from  a 
generous  and  humane  victor  towards  a fallen  nd- 
versaiy,  who  through  reverse  of  fortune  finds  himself 
a prisoner  iu  his  power.  To  treat  me  as  if  I had 
been  guilty  of  some  degrading  or  ignominious  crime 
is  hai-dly  neseiTed.  ^ Such  a proceeding  but  degrades 
the  power  that  can  infiiot  on  innocent  men  -the  infa- 
mous punishments  allotted  to  the  thief  and  vile  out- 
casts of  society. 

“ I am,  gentlemen, 

“ Very  respectfully, 

“ John  McClure.” 

6940.  You  hand  that  in  ns  your  final  answer  ?— 
Yes. 


The  prisoner  withdrew. 
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6941.  {Chairman.')  The  four  prisoners  John 
McClure,  Henry  Shaw,  O’Connell,  and  Devoy,  hare 
finally  declined  to  make  uny  statement  to  us.  A letter 
has  been  handed  to  us  from  O’Oonoran  Rossa  in  which 
he  makes  certain  allegations  as  to  the  documents  that  he 
asked  for,  upon  which  I should  like  to  ask  you  one  or 
two  questions.  He  says  that  out  of  12  letters 
written  by  him  he  has  only  got  9 ? — He  has  got  all 
the  letters,  my  lord,  that  have  been  in  my  possession, 
and  I have  written  to  the  other  prisons  where  he  has 
been  located  and  they  have  sent  me,  I suppose,  all 
that  they  had. 

6942.  You  have  handed  to  him  all  that  have  ever 
i)een  sent  to  you  from  other  piisons  or  been  in  vour 
own  custody  ? — Exactly,  my  lord. 

6943.  He  says  also  that  he  has  received  a copy  of 
what  pmports  to  be  the  prison  records  in  his  case, 
and  he  does  not  consider  this  a full  or  fair  transcript) 
and  that  it  cannot  have  been  copied  from  the  original 
books.  Have  you  directed  tliat  a full  aud  fair  copy 
should  be  made  of  them  ? — I did. 

6944.  He  illustrates  it  by  refereuce  to  Portland. 

You  can  only  answer  for  the  books  of  this  prison  ? 

That  is  all. 

6945.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Have  you  compared  the 

abstracts  with  the  originals,  Mr.  Butts  ? have 

compared  the  abstracts  with  the  peua!  records. 

6946.  And  they  are  eoiTect?— They  are  perfectly 
correct,  as  far  as  this  prison  is  concerned. 

6947.  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  all  matters 
in  which  the  prisoner  was  entitled  to  receive  a copy 
you  cau  say  that  a copy  was  fully  and  fairly  made  from 
the  prison  records  ? — It  -was. 

6948.  You  saw  it  yourself?—!  saw  it  myself  and 
compared  it. 

6949.  {Chairman.)  With  reference  to  aletter  which 
he  alleges  bus  been  suppressed  and  addressed  to  Mr. 
McCarthy  Downing,  member  of  Parliament  for  the 
county  of  Cork,  are  you  aware  of  the  fact  of  its 
bavmg  been  suppressed  ?— One  letter  was  forwarded 
to  McCarthy  Downing  to  which  he  got  an  answer.  I 
^nnirt  positively  whether-  he  wrote  another  to 
hun,  but  I can  tell  you  immediately  on  reference  to 
the  prison  register  of  letters. 

The  witness 


Mr.  WiLLiAii  Pitt  Butts  recalled. 
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McCarthy  Downing.  letters  Iroiu 

Th?  fkh'rf  ? 

gof?-T&7i>  rr  r/ 

695A  Ev°wh™®‘  T'^  ^ 

“ 1*116,  writlen  to”  Tt  S 

reeu  Ireland,  by  directors’  or/tp.-”  “’bj 
hovs  g„„6o«,  S” 

**  (^eads.)  « KeptembSr 
1st,  186-,  suppressed  by  directors’  order.”  He  was 

6955.  He  says,  “Two  mouths  ago  J wrote  to  mv 
« letter  contained  pass-ages  that  wei-e  cou- 

„ 8‘deredobjectionableandwassuppressed.  Ire-wrote 

« S o«t  ^ose  passages,  and  the  governor  then 

“ SS  in  fact  told 

me  It  w as  posted.  I learn  from  my  wife  now  that  she 
“ «e™,  go.  »Ie.ler?”_T]7s.o„“?We  Jee» 

nhilst  tie  inquiry  m,  goiog  on.  He  wrote  « letter 
to  k,  wife  on  the  9ft  of  July  , ,h.,  poeteil, 

loii,  To  Eoseo,  httancl  honse,  Clonotiltj," 
that  appears  to  hare  gone.  In  r„et,  I know  it  weit 
hecnsel  enbmtted  that  letter,  as  there  were  obieetion: 

SSTST 

6957.  Was  that  seconil-  one  sent,  for  he  says  his 
wife  nerer  got  il?-It  was  sent,  my  lord.  ShVwa, 
in  England  at  the  tune  it  was  sent.  I do  not  know 
whether  that  accounts  for  it.  I asked  her  about  it 
myself,  for  I remember  the  letter  so  well,  as  I had 
some  ftonble  about  it  letters  often  come  back  net 
having  reached  their  destination.  Whoucrer  a letter 
IS  suppressed  the  prisoner  is  always  told. 

6958.  Has  J&s.  Rossa  seen  him  to-day  ?— She 

morrow*^  coming  again  to- 

withdi-ew. 


The  Commission  adjourned. 


Chatham  Prison,  Wednesday,  20th  July  1870. 


The  Hiobt  Hoh.  the 
The  Hon.  G-eoege  C.  Beodrick 
Stephen  E.  De  Tebe,  Esq. 


PRESENT ; 

EARL  OF  DEVON  m the  Chair. 
I Dr.  LyOaVS. 

I Dr.  Greexhow. 


_ 6959.  {Chairman.)  O’Donovan  Eossn,  the  Commis- 
sioners have  had  under  their  careful  consideration  a 
letter  which  you  have  addre.'sod  to  them  this  morniiiir 
and  have  come  to  the  following  resolution,  which  I am 
to  communicate  to  you  : “ That  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commi^on  be  requested  to  state  to  O’Donovaa 
<c  ft  ^ application  now  received,  that 

they  have  no  control  over  the  manner  in  which  the 
interviews  between  prisoners  and  their  fi-iends  are 
conducted,  such  interviews  being  regulated  bv  the 
Secretary  of  State.”  I am  further  to  inform^  you 
that  Mme  time  ago  the  Commissioners  pa.ssed  a i-esoln- 

tion  to  the  effect  that  prisoners  shall  be  permitted  to 

receive  the  visits  of  their  friends  and  advisers  for  the 


jEREiHAH  O’Dokovan  (Ross.a),  prisoner,  recalled. 


n . , O' Donovan 

pui^se  of  ^sting  them  in  the  preparation  of  their 
statements,  but  that  .such  permiasion  should  cense  on  <j,.  tT7«,„ 
the  morm^  rf  the  thty  the  Commission  nppointed  fo? 
the  examination  of  such  prisoner.  We  reserved  to 
ourselves  m passing  that  resolution  the  opportunity  in 
any  particular  or  special  case  of  slightly  modifvinf  or 

nn,wf*  ^ ^0  i^orm  you,  that 

under  the  fecial  cireamstances  of  your  case,  mid  your 
position  m reference  to  your  wife,  we  have  so  fj de- 
resolution  which  we  have  hitherto 
acted  on,  ^ to  enable  me  to  inform  you  that  you 
to  see  your  wife  again  to-morrow, 
inis  18  the  answer  that  X am  to  give  you,  and  f am  to 
remmd  you  that  in  giving  you  the  opportunity  of 
Eo 
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J.  O'Donnjmn 
(Kossa). 

20  July  1870. 


seeing  your  wife  j’esterdfty,  we  also  depai-ted  from  that 
resolution^ — To-moiTOW,  my  lord,  will  be  the  last 
day  ? 

6960.  To-movrow  will  be  the  last  day,  so  far  as  this 
resolution  goes? — But  I told  you,  my  lord,  that  she 
was  to  attend  as  a witness. 

6961.  We  shall  be  ghid  to  see  her  and  leceiTe  any 

The  priso 


eTtdence  that  she  may  wish  to  tender  as  a witness. 
We  propose  not  to  take  you  immediately,  but  to  see 
another-  prisoner  first,  so  tlmt  you  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  youi-  wife  this  afternoon  if  you  like.  She 
will  probably  come  to  you  in  the  course  of  the  day,  if 
she  is  not  in  the  prison  at  present  ? — Thank  you,  my 
lord. 

er  retired. 


W.  Halpvn. 


Wlliiaji  Halpjn, 

6962.  (Chairman.)  Halpiu,  your  examination  was 
adjourned  at  our  last  meeting  in  order  to  give  you  an 
opportunity  of  preparing  any  statement  that  you  may 
wish  to  submit.  Are  you  prepai-ed  now  to  submit 
a statement? — I am  not ; I have  not  the  statement 
entirely  completed,  my  lord  ; in  con.sequeuce  of  the 
obsh-uctions  that  I met  with  since  you  were  here 
before ; and  whether  I will  be  able  to  furnish  a state- 
ment to  the  present  Commission,  will  entirely  depend 
on  the  Commission  itself,  I presume,  my  lord  ; and 
in  order  to  understand  my  exact  position,  I will,  with 
your  permission,  ask  a few  questions. 

6963.  You  may  ask  your  quesiions? — The  first 
question  is,  do  the  Commissioners  still  adhere  to  the 
resolution  to  conduct  the  inquiry  in  private,  and  refuse 
the  ]5i-isoners  to  be  repi-esented  by  counsel  ? 

69G4.  Yes? — Are  the  Commissionei-s  sworn  to 
inquire  into  the  treatment  of  the  treason-felony  pri- 
souei-s  with  strict  impartiality  with  a view  to  elicit 
the  whole  truth  ? 

6965.  No.  Of  cour.se  we  shall  conduct  the  inqiai-y 
with  a view  to  justice  as  we  think  best  ? — But  as  to 
being  sworn,  my  lord  ? 

6966.  We  are  not  sworn  ? — Will  the  -witnesBes  be 
examined  under  the  obligation  of  an  oath  ? 

6967.  No  ! we  have  no  power  to  administer  an 
oath  ? — Will  the  whole  of  the  evidence  be  published 
as  given  before  the  Commission  ? 

6968.  It  rests  with  the  Government  to  decide  that. 
We  shall  recommend  that  it  shall  be  printed  ? — WiD 
I be  furnished  with  the  official  orders  and  reports 
whieli  I required  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the 
25th  June,  and  of  the  Commlssionfers  on  the  4th  of 
July  ? 

6969.  We  understand  that  you  have  received  all 
the  papers  which  the  Government  think  it  right  that 
you  should  have  ? — The  governor  told  me  that  much. 

6970.  Yes  ? — ^These  orders  that  I speak  of  now  ore 
the  orders  which  I asked  in  my  application  to,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  whiclr  I repeated  here  on  the 
4tli  of  July. 

6971.  Of  the  dneuments  which  have  been  asked 
for  by  you  the  Government  think  it  right  that  you 
shall  have  some,  and  that  j-ou  shall  not  have  others. 
We  inquired  yesterday,  and  wo  believe  that  you  have 
bad  all  tliose  for  which  yon  asked  which  the  Govern- 
ment authorise  to  be  given  to  you  ? — Well,  I think 
that  you  are  mistaken  there,  my  lord,  perhaps  in  con- 
sequence of  misapprehension.  There  is  one  here 
wMch  I have  asked  for.  I have  asked  for  the  -written 
complaints  that  I made  against  the  surgeon  add  the 
late  governor.  I got  one  comjdoiat  tbat-1  made 
against  the  surgeon,  but  I did  not-get  any  of  the  other 
two.  There  are  two  complaints  against  the  sm-geon, 
and  one  against  the  governor. 

6972.  Wiat  is  it  that  you  state  you  have  not  had  ? 
— The  second  wi-itten  complaint  that  I made  against 
Dr.  Burns,  and  airother  against  the  late  governor. 

6973.  (Mr.  Be  Ve}-e.)  Can  you  state  the  dates  of 
them? — No,  I cannot,  sir.  I do  not  recollect  the 

6974.  Or  the  year-  ? — I think  it  was  in  last  year- 
some  time. 

6975.  (Chairma7i.)  We  will  inquire  how  it  is  that 
you  have  not  had  the  other  compMnt  that  you  made 
against  the  doctor,  or  that  that  you  made  against  the 
governor  of  the  prison,  ?— The  late . governor,  my 
lord. 

6976.  Captain  Powell  ?— Captain  PowB^  ’ . 

6977.  (Mr.  Be  Vere.)  Were  the  two  complaints 


prisoner,  i-ecalled. 

made  at  the  same  time  : did  they  bear  about  the  some 
date  ? — I think  that  one  of  the  complaints  against  the 
doctor  and  the  complaint  against  the  governor  were 
written  about  the  same  time,  or  pretty  close  to  the 
same  time.  I have  got  one  of  the  compluiuts  that  I 
wrote  against  the  doctor. 

6978.  Is  the  complaint  against  the  doctor  that  you 
have  not  received  -the  complaint  that  was  written 
about  the  same  time  that  you  made  the  complaint 
agaiuat  the  governor? — That  I could  not  say,  sir, 
whether  it  is  the  one  I have  got  now  or  the  other  one. 

6979.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  Cau  yon  give  us  any  indi- 
cation of  the  date  ? — I cannot,  sir. 

6980.  In  what  year  was  it? — Last  year. 

6981.  (Chairman.)  There  are  two  complaints,  one 
against  the  governor  and  the  other  .agaiust  the  doctor  ? 
— Yes,  uiy  lord.  You  understand  that  I have  got  one 
of  tlve  complaints  that  I made  agonist  the  doctor,  and 
that  I did  not  get  the  otlisr  that  I made  against  him. 

6882.  You  made  two  against  the  doctor  ? — Yes,  I 
ma-le  two. 

6983.  (Br.  Greenhow.)  What  does  the  one  that 
you  have  got  refer  to? — I have  one;  I have  it 
here,  sir. 

6984.  Could  you  tell  what  the  subject  of  it  is  ? — 
Yes,  I tldnk  j yes,  I recollect  now.  It  was  a state- 
ment that  the  doctor  made  to  the  two  members  of 
Parliament  who  were  down  here  last  July,  I think 
just  about  a year  ago,  Mr.  McCai-thy  Downing  and 
Mr.  Blake.  It  was  iu  consequence  of  a misrepre.sen- 
tation  and  misstatement  the  doctor  made  to  those 
gentlemen  that  I wi-ote  that  report,  which  I have 
got. 

6985.  That  report  you  have  got?~That  I have 
got. 

6986.  Did  the  other  refer  to  your  braces  end 
slippers  ? — Well,  it  refers  to  a good  many  subjects,  I 
think. 

6987.  (Chairman.)  We  will  inquire?^!  "wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Commissioners  on  the  9th  of  the  present 
month,  asking  this  question,  amongst  others,  my  lord, 
whether  I would  be  allowed  to  make  a copy  of  my 
statement  for  the  information  of  the  United  States 
Government.  I got  no  answer  to  that  letter. 

6988.  (Br.  Lyons.)  When  do  you  say  that  you 
wrote  that  letter  ?— TJiat  letter  was  written  on  the 
9th.  I have  a copy  of  the  letter  here.  Perhaps  I had 
better  read  it. 

6989.  (Chairman.)  Wait  one  moment? — The  8th 
it  is ; wr-itten  on  the  8th. 

• 6990.  (Br.  Lyons.)  On  the  8th  of  July  ?~On  the 
8th  of  July. 

6991.  (Chairman.)  Was  it  to  ask  for  leave  to  have 
a copy  made  ?— -For  leave  to  make  a copy  of  my  state- 
ment for  the  information  of  the  United  States  Govern- 

6992.  (Mr,  Brodrick.)  Was  it  addi-essed  to  the 
Commission  ? — It  was.  I have  a copy  of  it  here, 
which  I -will  read  if  you  permit  me. 

6993.  (Chairman.)  No.  We  are  at  present  dealing 
with  the  matter  of  the  application. 

6994.  (J/?-.  Brodrick.)  For  what  puipose  was  the 
letter  ? — The  first  request  I made  in  the  letter  was  to 
be  permitted  to  make  a copy  of  the  statement  that  I 
was  then  preparing. 

6995.  (Br.  Lyons.)  To  -whom  was  the  letter  ad- 
dressed ? — To  the  Commissioners. 

6996.  To  whom  did  you  give  that  letter  ? I gave 

i,t  to  the  governor,  and  he.sent  it  forward. 

6997.  (Br.  Greenhow.)  Did  you  put  it  iu  an  env&- 
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lopp  r — No,  sir,  I did  not.  Tlie  gorernor  has  to  read 
CTCi-Ttliing  tint  I ivrite,  and  I sent  it  to  him  thi-oun-li 
the  officer  of  the  ward.  “ 

6998.  (Chairman.)  You  have  nothing  more  to  sav 

about  the  letter  ? — I tvould  prefer  to  read  the  letter 
because  there  are  other  things  in  the  letter.  ’ 

6999.  No;  that  will  come  when  you  make  your 
statement.  I understand  you  are  now  dealing  with 
difficulties  which  you  find  to  making  your  statement. 
You  say  that  one  difficulty  is,  that  you  had  no  answer 
to  that  letter  ? — I had  no  answer  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Wm.  P.  Botts  recalled  and  confronted  with  the 
prisoner. 

7000.  (Chairman.)  Mr.  Butts,  the  prisoner  Halpin 
tells  us  that  he  wote  a letter  on  the  8th  of  July  to  the 
Commission  asking  for  le.ave  to  make  a copy  of  a 
statement  tlmt  he  was  then  nrepai-ing  for  us,  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  that  copy  before  the  United  States 
Grovemmeut.  Did  he  place  tlmt  letter  in  yonr  hands, 
aud  what  did  _vou  do  with  it  ?~(J\fr.  Bu/is.)  What 
lettcr_w.is  It  ? Was  it  on  your  .slate  (Prisoner.) 
No,  sir.  It  was  written.  (Mr.  Butts.)  I sent  it  to 
Parliament  Street,  my  Lord. 

7001.  To  the  directors  ?— (J/r.  Butts.)  To  the 
directors,  to  the  best  of  my  belief.  I do  not  know 
what  It  was. 

7002.  It  was  on  the  8th  of  Jtdy  a letter  addressed 

7003.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  Could  you  by  refeienee  to 
yourbooktellus?_(J/r.5«trt.)  Icoiild.  Iwillrefer. 

(Prisoner.)  I have  a copv  of  the  letter  here.  (The 
pnjoner  hands  a document  to  Mr.  Butts.) 

7004.  (Dr.  Greenhow.)  Did  you  road  that  letter 

“ '»“« 

find  out’  tmtten  a good  many.  I will 

Mr.  Butts  withdraws. 

7005.  Now  if  you  wish  to  say  anything  more  to  ns, 

fhiee  ktters  under  the  instiuctions  that  I received 
when  I was  before  you  before,  in  reference  to  the 
letters  was  addressed  to 
Mr.  Motley  the  United  States  minister ; another  of 

3 r I have  on 

this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Mr.  John  F.  O’Donnell;  and 
«ie  other  was  addi'essed  to  Mi-.  Callan,  M.P.  for 

^hich  I would  hke  to  read.  These  throe  letters,  I 
Se.  suppressed  by  the  Secretary  of 

yon  been  so  informed  ?-!  have  been 
M^infoimed  by  the  governor.  He  read  the  Secretary’s 

written 

since  the  last  mtemew  with  us?— Yes,  sir.  The 
letter  to  Mr.  Motley  was  dated  the  7th. 

is.^S  The  way  you  put  it  to  us  now 

! not  lla^^ng  received  any  answer  to  those 
Im  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making 

your  statement  ?_No,  sir,  that  is  not  it;  but  having 
Secretary  of  State  refusfof 
me^the  nght  you  granted  me  here  Iwfore.  ® 

you  informed  that  those 
letters  were  suppressed  by  the  authoritv  of  the 
Secretary  ot  State  ? — I wag,  sir. 

P®  I understand  you  to  sav 

S^mT®  5 ^ your  statement  to  the 

Comimssion  ?— ft  does,  sir ; hlr.  O’Donnell  was  one 

SlTto^J  -T®*®  gentleman  that  I 

wished  to  assist  me  m .makmg  the  statement 

groS.  We  must  take  a note  of  these 

is  nm  ^ professional  man  ?— He 

as  anything  else  to  state 

n why  we  should  not  require  you  now  to 
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Mr.  Butts  on  that"L’ff"„  “jt* 

SMrt  “?  of  the  SecvetaiT  of 

dlstincllf,  tvhL  ,T' 

to  sujto  ae  tl,.t  I hud  ftee  pe’mission  to  Sm 

mj  fi  tends  on  subjects  strictly  connected  with  the 
Commisston,  ond  to  hove  the  ,issis,.„ee  of  friend 
I thougM  proper  to  assist  ,ue  in  maltinu  „„t  Z state 
menl.  Those  letters  wore  writtou  unde?  11.00^0.?™ 
tions  and  tiro  Secretory  of  State  stops  in  and  take, 
away  the  nght  which  you  conferred.  That  is  wluat  1 
complain  of,  my  lord.  ‘ 

Mr.  Bctts  returns. 

7017.  (Mr.  Butts.)  I cannot  state  po.sitivelv  mv 

T°  Street?— (J/a., 

^ ^ P®‘“*  forward  eiiy- 

see  tins  particular  letter  specified^ 
iOI9.  lou  have  no  doubt  that  accordin/to  vour 
^ual  practice  you  have  sent  it? — (Mr.  Butts.) 

7020.  With  3-egiu'd  to  tiie  letters  which  he  savs 
were  suppressed  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  addi-o.^sM 
to  Mi._  Motley,  to  Jlr.  0 Donnell,  ami  to  ilr.  Callan 
respectively,  are  you  cognisant  of  those  letters  ^—(JUr 
Butts.)  I uni,  my  lord.  '•  ' 

♦1  5^1^'  ® aiipiu-essed  b;-  direction  of 

the  Secretaiy  of  State  t-(3/r.  Butts.)  Yes  ; I read 
to  Halpin  the  Secretaiy  of  State’s  letter  about  it. 
(Pmouer^  I told  the  gentlemen  so. 

i022.  Tiou  rent  ^en  to  the  directors,  and  the 
-Jr  Secretary  of  State  ?— 

of^Sta^r^^*’’^  Secretary 

Mr.  Butts  withdrew  and  the  Commission  deliberated. 

WnLtAst  Halpin’s  examination  resumed. 

7023.  (C/iainnan.)  The  Couimissiouers  are  of 
opinion,  Halpin,  that  it  does  not  rest  with  them  to  go 
into  the  question  whether  the  Secretaiy  of  State  .acted 
^htly  or  wrongly  in  suppressing  those  lettere. 
VMiea  you  make  your  statement  if  you  see  grounds  of 
complaint  in  those  lettei-s  being  suppressed,  it  will  be 
open  to  yon^  to  refer  to  it.  But  at  present  we  are 
simply  considering  whether  the  grounds  you  aUege 
are  or  are  not  sufficient  grounds  to  prevent  yom 
making  your  statement  ?— Am  I at  liberty  to  Lve 
the  letters  read  before  you  ? 

7024.  The  letters  will  properly  be  read  when  you 

make  your  statement.  At  present  you  are  giving  us 
reasons  why  you  should  not  now  make  your  statement  ’ 
—My  position  is  simply  to  claim  the  right  you  o-ave 
me  before.  = v o 

7026,  We  cannot  go  into  an  investigation  into  the 
cause  of  having  those  letters  suppressed  ?— My  lord 
you  will  consider  that  the  question  involves  makin»  my 
statement,  if  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
disqualified  me  from  makinga  statement  at  all. 

7026.  {Mr.  Srodrieh.)  If  you  consider  that,  yon 
may  state  «.  If  on  this  ground  you  decline  to  make  a 
statement,  w^  will  take  it  down.  It  is  for  you  to  con- 
sider wither  it  is  a ground  on  which  td  decline  to 
xmike  a sfatement  to  the  Commission. 

*u  subsequently  put  in 

Ae  letters  M part  of  your  grounds  of  complaint,  and 

that£!lS^?i  underetand 

i028.  (C4ai/7na«.)  Is  there  any  other  reason  that 
you  wish  to  lay  before  us  ? — There  is  another  reason, 
my  lord,  which  is  even  of  more  importance  in  my 


W.  Hatpin. 
20  July  1870. 
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W.  Halpin. 
20  Jnly  1870. 


opinion  than  that.  You  tell  me  that  _the  'svitnessoB  are 
not  to  be  examined  under  tlie  obligation  of  an  oatli. 

7029.  Yes  ? — I have  uorv  two  papers  which  I re- 
ceived from  the  medical  officer  of  this  prison.  If  you 
■will  permit  m©  to  read  these  they  will  explain  them- 
selves, to  show  the  necessity  of  having  the  prisoners 
sworn. 

7030.  But  we  cannot  administer  oaths.  We  have 
no  power  to  swear  witnesses,  so  there  is  no  use  in 
your  going  into  that  question. 

7031.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  If  we  were  to  administer  an 
oath  we  would  be  doing  an  illegal  act,  for  which  we 
might  be  indicted?— Yes ; hut,  geatiemen,  if  you 
allow  me  to  read  tho  letters  that  I want  to  read,  you 
will  see  that  in  one  of  them,  which  is  very  recent,  I 
usked  Mr.  Callau,  in  that  letter  I w-rote  to  him,  to 
endeavour  to  have  that  power  couferi-ed  on  you. 

7032.  {Ckairnian.)  1 have  told  you  that  we  cannot 
go  into  that  ? — No,  my  lord  j I am  simply  explaining  it. 

7033.  Have  you  any  other  i-eason  to  put  forward 
why  you  should  not  now  make  year  general  statement 
of  complaints  ?— I allege  as  another  reason,  that  the 
witnesses  are  not  to  be  sw'om. 

7034.  Go  on.  Have  you  any  other? — Another 
reason,  thac  my  frieud,  whom  I nsked  to  assist  me, 
has  been  denied  me,  and  prevented  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.  That  was  embraced  in  the  first  question,  if 
you  nndersfaml  it  proijerly,  gentlemen. 

7035.  (Dr.  L?/on.i.)  Who  is  that  friend  that  you 
■wished  to  assist!  you  V — Mr.  O’Dotiuell,  Mr.  John  F. 
O’Donnell. 

7036.  (Chairman.)  Without  going  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  letter  that  you  wrote  to  Mr.  O’Donnell, 
will  yon  state,  did  it  contain  a request  that  be  would 
come  and  assist  you  ?— Simply  a request,  sir.  That 
■was  the  whole  substance  of  the  letter.  It  was  a very 
short  letter.  If  you  wish  I will  rend  it  to  you. 

7037.  No.  Have  you  any  other  reason  to  allege  ? — 

I have  these  medical  papers.  Cun  I read  them,  my  lord  ? 

7088.  In  reference  to  the  medical  papere  that  you 
mention,  do  I understand  3'ou  to  allege  that  you  have 
irot  had  all  the  pai>ers  for  which  you  .asked,  and  that 
therefore,  that  is  an  additional  ground  for  your  not 
being  able  now  to  make  your  statement  to  us  ? — I do  ; 

I allege  that. 

7039.  Then  I must  ask  yon,  for  ■what  medical 
papers  have  you  nsked  that  you  have  not  had? — I 
have  asked  for  the  reports  of  the  medical  officer,  and 
the  order  that  he  received  in  reference  to  them. 

7010.  These  are  placed  on  the  table  for  the  use  of 
the  Commissioners,  hut  they  could  not  be.  supplied  to 

you  ? ^But  having  them  on  the  table  does  not  enable 

me  to  malce  my  statement,  my  lowl. 

7041.  That  is  the  only  answer  that  I can  give  j'ou. 

I hold  in  niy  hand  a paper  showing  -what  papers  it  is 
intended  should  lie  given  to  the  prisoners  and  what 
should  not  he  given  to  them,  and  the  reports  made  by 
medical  officers,  for  medical  purposes,  are  not  to  be 
furnished  to  prisoners,  hut  to  be  furnished  to  the 
Commissioners.  This  paper  wliieh.  I hold  m my  hand 
contains  a statement  -with  regard  to  every  class  of 
paper  asked  for  by  prisoners,  specifying  what  are  to 
be  given  to  the  piisoners  and  what  are  not  to  be  given 
to  them  hut  to  the  Commissioners.  This  is  drawn  up 
by  superior  authority,  with  which  we  have  no  power 
to  intei-fere  ? — Well,  my  lord,  I of  course  do  not  know 
what  coarse  you  think  proper  to  adopt,  or  the  autho- 
rities think  proper  to  adopt,  but  I know  this,  that 
without  the  papers  I asked  for  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  me  ■to  moke  a complete  statement. 

7042.  'ihat  will  be  a matter  entirely  for  yon  to 
consider  ; I can  only  tell  you  that  the  authorities  have 
laid  do^wn  certain  rules,  and  the  papers  which  you  now 
specify  do  not  come  "within  any  of  the  classes  that  are 
to  be  furnished  to  the  prisoners? — Well,  these  two 
papers  that  I have  received  from  the  medical  officer, 
my  lord,  I "would  "wish  to  read,  so  as  to  show  the  Com- 
mission the  necessity  that  exists,  in  ray  opinion,  to 
have  the  witnesses  sworn,  to  enable  me  to  be  fairly 
dealt  with.  I know  that  you  bave  already  decided 
you  have  no  po'wer. 


7043.  I have  already  told  you  that  we  have  no 
power  to  administer  an  oath,  and  that  we  therefore 
cannot  do  it?  — "Well,  my  lord,  can  I read  the 
papers  ? 

7044.  No,  not  unless  you  wish  to  bring  them  for- 
"ward  as  a part  of  your  geneinl  complaint  hy-and-hye  ? 

— I have  other  records  here  furnished  by  the  authority 
of  the  governor,  from  tho  books  kept  by  the  governor 
and  the  ffirectors,  and  I would  ask  for  the  originals 
of  these  papers  in  order  that  I may  compare  them; 
knowing  that  these,  if  they  arc  perfect,  fair  copies  of 
the  originals,  then  the  originals  are  all  false,  and  it 
is  necessary  for  me  to  have  the  originals  to  compare 
these  with. 

7046.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  With  regard  to  those  medical 
reports  that  have  been  furnished  to  you,  the  accuracy 
of  which  you  impugn,  do  you  not  perceive  that  at  a 
future  period  you  have  an  opportunity  of  making  their 
inaccuracy  a part  of  your  case  and  impugning  them,  and 
tliat  "we  will  be  able  to  test  their  accuracy  by  com- 
p.aring  them  with  the  original  documents  placed  on 
our  table  ?— I understand  that  perfectly,  sir;  hut  it  is 
not  with  that  view  that  I alluded  to  them  at  all  now, 
hut  to  show  you  the  necessity  of  having  the  medical 
officer  sworn  ; because  these  papers  sufficiently  con- 
tradict themselves— two  papers  handed  to  mo  by  the 
lupclical  officer  himself,  and  they  contradict  themselves 
so  flatly  that  whoever  reads  them  cannot  fail  to  sec  it. 

7046.  ( C/iairtnan.)  We  shall  have  m opportunitjq 
as  Mr.  Do  Vere  has  stated,  of  comparing  them  with 
the  origiufils,  hut  under  the  rules  of  the  authorities 
you  caimot  have  the  origiuals?— But  how,  my  lord, 
am  I to  tell  these  are  true  copies  unless  I get  the 
originals  to  compare  them  with  ? 

7047.  The  comparison  is  to  be  made  by  us,  not  hy 
you  ?— Then  I am  mot  to  see  the  originals  ? 

7048.  No  ? — Then  how  I am  to  complete  my  state- 
ment is  more  mysterious  than  ever.  I am  very  anxious 
to  make  a statement  to  the  Commission,  but  how  I am 
to  do  it,  witli  all  the  obstacles  that  are  thro"wn  in  my 
■way  hy  the  Commission  and  the  Government,  I And 
more  difficulty  than  ever.  I would  ask,  my  lord,  for  a 
little  time  to  consider,  to  see  whether  I -would  make  a 
statement. 

7049.  Y’ou  quite  understand,  Halpin,  that  the 

matters  to  which  you  now  refer  you  are  quite  at 
liberty  to  go  into  if  you  make  your  complaint.  We 
should  then  inquire,  for  instance,  wbat  is  the  i-eason 
that  you  have  not  had  a copy  of  a -wi-itten  complaint 
made  by  you  against  the  governor,  and  of  another  made 
by  you  against  the  doctor.  We  should  inquii-e  if  yon 
complain,  how  it  is  that  you  have  had  no  answer  to 
your  letter  written  to  the  Commissionerar  We  should 
inquire  how  it  is  that  those  three  letters  have  been 
suppressed.  We  should  inquire  into  those  tiu'ee 
points,  and  we  should  also  inquire  into  that  which 
you  now  state,  the  alleged  inaccuracy  of  what  has 
been  supplied  to  you  as  copies  of  yom-  medical  his- 
tory ? I do  not  say  the  medical  papers  are  inaccurate 

as  far  as  the  originals  ai-e  concerned.  I only  say  that 
the  medical  papers  disagree  -with  themselves.  But  I 
say  the  papers  furnished  to  me  from  the  recoi-d  hooks 
of  the  governor  are  inaccurate,  and  not  only  inaccu- 
rate but — well,  I won’t  use  the  -word. 

7050.  You  ask  for  time  to  make  up  your  mind  as 
to  whether  you  will  or  "will  not  make  a statement  to 
the  Commission.  You  can  withdraw  now.  Ton 
must  be  'prepared  by  2 o’clock  to  tell  us  "whether 
you  will  or  will  not  make  a statement. 

The  prisoner  withdi’ew,  and  after  the  lapse  of  half 
an  hour  was  recalled,  ha"ving  in  the  interval  forwarded 
the  following  paper  to  the  Commission  : 

“ To  the  Commisaonei's  ^pointed  to  inquire  into  the 
“ Treatment  of  Treason -Felony  Prisoner's  in 
“ English  prisons. 

“ Chatham  Prison, 

“ Gentlemen,  20th.  July  1870. 

" When  I fii'st  heard  that  a Commission  was 
“ appointed  to  inquire  into  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
« under  sentence  for  political  offences,  I hoped  that 
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“ the  inquiry  would  he  public,  conducted  by  sworn  “ the  representatives  of  the  press  admission  to  its  W.Halpin. 

“ Commissioners,  and  the  facts  verified  or  denied  by  “ chamber,  but  even  deuving  counsel  to  act  on  the  

“ sworn  wtEesses.  I now  learn,  with  much  regret,  “ part  of  the  prisoner.  The  prisoner  is  required  to  -July  1870. 
“ that  such  is  not  aud  will  not  be  the  case ; that  the  “ nmlce  his  statement,  and  let  lire  Commissioners  cover 
“ Commissioners  are  acting  simply  on  their  ‘ honor,’  “ it  over,  behind  his  back,  with  official  falsehoods. 

“ aiul  tliat  the  witnesses  will  he  allowed  to  make  any  “ He  is  to  have  no  opportunity  of  meeting  these  false- 
“ loose  statements  they  please,  without  the  obligations  “ hoods  in  open  court,  and  whatever  testimony  will 
“ of  an  oath  or  the  fears  of  the  pains  and  peiuilties  of  “ be  allowed  to  reach  the  public  must  first  percolate 
" perjmy.  From  my  knowledge  of  the  capacity  of  “ through  the  fingers  of  tlio  State  authorities.  Then 
“ some  of  the  witnesses  that  should,  and  very  likely  “ every  just  facility  is  denied  the  prisoner  to  prepare 

“ will  be,  esauiined  by  the  Commissioner'Si  to  make  ‘‘  his  statement,  while  the  State  authorities  have  all 

“ false  reports  and  lying  statements  iir  refei'ence  to  “ the  rocovrla,  and  have  been  for  months  preparing 
“ tire  class  of  piisoners  whose  treatment  is  to  be  their-  contradictions.  Every  artifice  that  tunning 

“ inquired  iuto,  I Irave  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  “ could  surest  has  been  r-esorted  to  to  keep  us  in  the 

“ such  witnejises  will  irot  tell  the  truth,  except  under  “ dark,  and  keep  us  from  even  knowing  the  cause  of 

“ oath,  and  tlu-onglr  a strict  cross-examinatiou.  “ this  inquiry.  If  the  Grovernmeut  desired  that  the 

“ With  a riew  to  have  a jieifect  statement  prepai-ed  “ public  should  know  the  truth,  would  this  be  the 

“ for  the  Commission,  I applied  to  the  Home  Secr-etaiy  “ case?  Would  we  not  be  furaishwl  with  every  means 

" oir  the  25th  of  June  for  copies  of  all  ordei-s  issued  “ to  enable  us  to  lay  the  facts  before  the  Commis- 

“ and  reports  inixde  in  reference  to  our  conduct  and  “ sioners  and  the  pubhe  ? Certainly  we  would,  and 

“ treatment  in  prison,  as  well  as  various  other  docu-  “ the  contrary  conduct  of  the  Government  in  with- 

“ ments  necessary  to  complete  tlie  same.  I made  a “ holding  from  ns  the  neceasai-y  documents,  shutting 

“ similar  application  to  the  Commissionera  ou  the  4tli  “ the  doors  of  the  Commission,  refiLsing  the  presence 

“ instant,  aud  wi-ote  to  the  same  body  on  the  8tlr  “ of  a representative  of  the  American  G-ovemment, 

“ instant,  on  the  same  subject ; and  now,  up  to  tlio  “ and  all  legal  assistance  in  the  conduct  of  the  inquiry, 

“ Hth,  the  moment  of  writing,  I have  been  unable  “ and  the  delays  and  obstructions  resorted  to,  prove 

“ not  only  to  get  the  papers  required,  but  even  a reply.  “ to  me,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a reasonable  doubt, 

“ I wrote  to  Mr.  Butt  on  the  1st  of  July;  he  very  “ that  the  intention  is  to  swindle  the  public  again,  and 

“ kindly  replied  ou  the  2nd,  but  that  reply  was  kept  “ make  tlio  personal  charnetei-  of  the  Commissioners, 

“ from  me  until  the  afternoon  of  the  7th.  I wrote  to  “ and  the  title  of  Lord  Devon,  cover  the  fraud. 

“ Mr.  Motley  on  the  13tli  of  June  aud  on  the  7th  of  “ With  tliis  knowledge  in  iny  possession,  and  these 
“ July  on  matters  connected  'rith  the  Commission,  “ convictions  in  my  mind,  I decline  to  make  any 
“ and  up  to  tliis  moment  I cannot  learn  whether  “ atateineut  before  this  Cotomission  unless  it  offers 
“ my  letfei-s  wa-e  sent  to  him  or  not.  I wrote  to  “ tlie  .safeguards  of  publicitj-,  and  aflbrds  all  the 
“ Mr.  O’Donnell  on  the  7tli  instant  to  come  to  assist  me  “ requisite  facilities  to  enable  me  to  make  and  prove 
‘ to  make  out  my  statement,  aud  to  Mi-.  Callan,  M.P.,  “ my  statement. 

“ ou  the  8th,  aud  I caunot  learn  if  my  leffera  have  “ Since  writing  the  above,  the  governor  read  for 
‘ been  forwarded  to  theso  gentlemen.  I was  told  by  " me  a letter  ft-om  the  Home  Secretary,  positively 
“ the  Cominissiouers  on  ihe  4th  instant  that  I could  “ refusing  to  allow  my  lettei-3  to  Mr,  Motley,  Mr. 

“ correspond  freely  ivitli  my  friends  on  the  subject  of  “ Callan,  aud  Mr.  O’Donnell  to  be  forwarded  to  these 
“ the  Commission,  and  your  circular  promises  to  the  “ gentlemen.  Such  are  the  facilities  allowed  by  Mr. 

" prisonei-s  such  fucOitie.s  ns  appear  fair.  But,  gentle-  “ Bruce  ; such  is  the  sham  attempted  to  be  foisted  on 
“ mou,  with  the  above  facts  before  me,  I cannot  avoid  “ the  public.  To  comment  ou  such  acts  would  be  a 
“ the  concluaiou  that  your  oral  promises,  as  well  ns  “ waste  of  time.  Tlie  Commissioners  give  me  per- 
“ those  of  youi-  circular,  oi-e  meant  more  for  the  public  “ mission  to  write  to  my  friends  on  the  subject  of  the 
“ eye  than  the  accommodation  of  prisoners.  You  say  “ Commission;  Mr.  Bruce  takes  that  permission  away. 

“ that  we  ai-e  entitled  to  have  all  tlie  records  aud  “ The  Commissionei-s  tell  me  I can  have  the  assistance 
“ published  statements  in  reference  to  oiir  treatmeut  “ of  a friend  in  making  up  my  statement  j Mr.  Bruce 
“ that  we  can  obtain ; yet  in  the  face  of  this  .statement,  “ s.ays  I cannot.  What  ii  mockery.  "What  a sham  is 
“ papers  inclosed  to  Eossa  in  a letter  a few  days  ago  “ this  whitewashing  Connuission  appointed  by  the 
“ were  abstracted  by  the  authorities,  and  refused  to  be  “ Home  Seeretm-y  to  cover  up  his  falsehoods  and  his 
“ given  up,  aud  othei-s  brought  by  his  wife  j-estei-clay,  “ frauds  ! The  orders  of  the  Commission,  ns  well  na 
“ taken  from  him  by  order  of  the  Horae  Secremry.  " those  of  the  Home  Secretary,  ai-e  plainly  meant  for 
“ The  facilities  you  pi-omised  have  been  denied  by  the  “ the  public  eye.  They  are  intended  to  deceive;  they 
“ State  authorities,  whose  shuSing,  quibbling,  aud  “ ai-e  too  shallow  to  deceive  anyone  but  those  who  get 
“ delays  have  retarded  our  operations,  and  now  prevent  " them  up.  They  pretend  to  confer  rights  in  public 
“ Its  fi-om  completing  our  statements.  which  arc  taken  away  in  jirivntc  j like  fairy  gifts, 

“ Whatever  faith  I had  iu  the  honesty  of  the  “ they  recede  from  the  grasp  in  the  dark,  and  \‘anish 
“ Government  has  been  destroyed  by  tbe  conduct  of  “ before  the  advancing  light  I’erfidy  has  long  been 
“ the  State  officials,  aud  the  evident  unu-illingness  of  “ the  characteristic  of  England’s  rulers,  and  it  appcai-s 
“ the  Commissioners  to  give  such  faeilities  as  would  “ they  have  no  iuteution  of  shaking  it  otf. 

“ enable  us  to  lay  the  facts  before  the  public.  I did  « j i^entlemen, 

“ not,  from  the  beginning,  believe  that  the  Govern-  •.  Respectfully, 

“ ment  would  appoint  a Commission  to  prove  its  own  a Wji.  G.  Halpin.” 

" public  statements  unb-ne,  or  tliat  it  could  afford  such 

“ an  investigation  os  would  unveil  the  facts,  and  lay  7051.  {Chairman.)  Halpin,  nn  officer  lias  just  put 
“ the  official  sores  open  to  the  public  view,  and  I find  tliis  document  fi-om  you  into  my  hand.  Is  it  intended 

" that  the  action  of  the  State  authorities  and  the  to  be  handed  iu  by  you  as  an  expression  of  your  final 

“ Commissioners  since  their  appointment  justify  this  resolution  in  respect  to  your  making  any  statement  to 

" conclusion.  First,  the  Commission  is  to  be  a secret  the  Commission  ? — It  is,  my  lord. 

“ inquisition,  acting  in  the  dark,  refusing  not  only  7052.  Then  you  can  withdraw,  if  you  please. 

The  prisoner  withdrew. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Butts  recalled.  Mr. 

7053.  (Chairman.)  Mi-.  Butts,  the  prlsonei-  Halpin  but  not  of  another  complaint ; be  made  t-wo  complainfs 
has  stated  that  he  has  not  had  a copy  of  a -written  against  the  doctor  ? — (Nore-ply.) 
complaint  that  wjls  made  by  him  against  Captain  7054.  (Mr.  Brodrick^  Those  two  complaints  were 
Powell,  the  late  governor  of  this  prison,  or  of  a com-  made  last  year,  and  one  of  tliose  complaints,  os  we 

plaint  that  was  made  by  him  against  the  doctor.  He  uudei-stood  him  to  say,  arose  out  of  a visit  paid  to  the 

lias  Lad  a copy  of  one  complaint  ag.ainst  the  doctor,  tre.-ison-felony  prisoners,  or  at  all  events  to  himself,  by 

Be  3 
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W.  P.  BuUs. 
20  July  1870. 


•/.  O'BonoBon 
(Rossa). 


MllTOTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMSOSSION 


Ml*.  McCarthy  Downing  and  another  gcutieuian  last 
yeOT  ?_i  thought  they  wero  to  hare  the  complaints 
they  made  against  the  gorcnior. 

7055.  (CAatrmffln.)  “ Written  complaints  made 

“ agmnst  the  governor  or  officers  of  the  prison,  and 
‘*  handed  to  superior  authority,”  were  to  be  supphed. 
Here,  out  of  three  written  complaints  it  .appears  that 
ono  was  supplied  and  the  others  were  not  .-’—1  will 
mate  inquiries  if  yon  like,  and  ascertain  it  thei-e 
was  such  a document.  , 

7056.  (Dr.  Gree»how.)  Just  look  over  that  and  see 
if  you  can  explain  it.  (Hands  the  witness  a paper)  ? 

It  does  not  say  here  whether  these  are_  wntten  com- 
plaints or  not,  as  far  as  I can  see.  I will  go  and  find 
out  if  there  are  any  wr*itten  complaints. 

7057.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Just  be  good  enough  to  go 

.md  look  at  the  book,  and  bring  the  book  here  ?— 
Tes.  (The  witness  withdraws  and  returns  with  a 
book.)  , . 

'7058.  (Chairmaji.)  Mr.  Butts,  can  you  explain 
the  discj-epancy  that  exists  as  regards  that  euti-y  ?— 
On  reference  to  the  letter  book  I find  that  he  has 
made  a statement.  It  was  written  by  the  du-eotor  s 
order ; he  asked  the  director  for  permission  and  the 
director  said  if  he  remained  of  the  same  mind  three 
days  he  might  make  it,  and  he  did  make  it.  By 
reference  to  the  letter  book  I find  that  he  did  write  u, 
He  asked  me  for  a statement  he  made  against  the 
governor  and  medical  officer,  and  I gave  it  to  him. 

7059.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  On  the  20th  April  1869  the 

nature  of  his  application  is  recorded  here,  “ TVisbes  to 
“ prefer  charges  against  the  governor.’  fbere 

is  entered  here,  “ By  order  of  the  director,  if  he  con- 
“ tinues  in  this  mind,  at  the  end  of  three  days  he  is 
“ to  be  allowed  to  put  the  matter  in.  writing,  the 
“ statement  to  be  sent  up  to  the  directors  ” ? — Tes  ; 
he  eventually  was  of  the  same  mind.  He  wrote  to 
the  directors  ; and  here  are  tw'o  charges  that  he 
made  against  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  and  the 
governor. 

7060.  (Chairman.)  Of  that  lie  has  not  had  a copy  ? 
—He  has  not  had  a copy.  I did  not  know  of  its 
existence  until  now.  If  lie  applied  for  n copy  he 
would  have  had  it. 

7061.  Does  the  reply  recite  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint ?— This  is  the  governor’s  reply  forwarding  his 
complaint.  His  letter  is  in  Parliament  Street.  That 
is  the  reason  I have  not  got  it. 

7062.  That  is  the  written  complaint  made  against 
the  governor? — It  is,  my  lord. 

7063.  Of  which  he  has  not  had  a copy? — Ot  which 

he  has  not  had  a copy.  . 

7064.  Then  the  complaint  is  in  point  of  fact  in  the 
director’s  office  ? — It  ought  to  be ; it  is  not  here  at  .all 
events. 

7065.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  wnte  tor  that 
written  complaint  ? — I will,  my  lord. 

7066.  (Jfr.  De  Vere.)  There  is  also  a ivritten  com- 
plaint which  he  made  against  the  medical  officer  which 
ho  says  he  did  not  get. 

7067.  (Chairman.)  You  stated  just  now  that  three 
letters  written  by  the  prisoner  Halpin  to  Mr.  Motley, 

The  witness 


Illi'.  J.  F.  O’Donnell,  and  Mi*.  Collan,  were  suppressed 
by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ? — They  were,  my 
lord. 

7068.  Are,  you  in  possession  of  the  Secretary  of 
State’s  letter  announcing  that  they  were  to  be  sup- 
pressed ? — I am. 

7069.  Has  that  letter  been  communicated  to  the 
prisoner  ? — It  was,  my  lord. 

7070.  Have  you  any  objection  in  your  official  posi- 
tion to  produce  that  letter  ? — Not  at  all,  my  lord. 

7071.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  produce  it  if  you 
please  ? — Tes. 

7072.  It  is  not  marked  confidential  ? — Oh,  not  at 
all. 

7073.  Will  you  read  it  ? — There  are  two  letters ; 
one  refeiTiog  to  his  letter  written  to  Mr.  Calinn,  and 
the  other  referring  to  his  letters  to  Mr.  O’Donnell,  and 
Mr.  Motley  the  United  States  Minister.  Number 
one  is  dated. 

“ SiK,  Whitehall,  12th  July  1870. 

“ I All  directed  by  Mr.  Secretai*}’  Brace  to 
“ acknowlwlge  the  receipt  of  yoni*  letter  of  the  9th 
“ instant,  forwarded  three  letters  written  by  treason- 
“ felony  convict  "W.  Gr.  Halpin  and  C.  U.  O’CcnnoIl, 
“ in  Chatham  prison,  and  inquiring  whether  tliey  may 
“ be  desimtched  as  addressed.  In  reply  I am  to  .ac- 

quaint  you  that,  with  regard  to  the  lii-st  letter,  from 
“ Halpin  to  Mr.  Motley,  the  Minister  for  the  United 
” States  in  this  country,  that  the  convict  may  be 
“ informed  that  the  decision  of  the  Commissioners 
“ that  each  convict  may  have  the  assistance  of  a 
“ friend  to  aid  him  in  the  preparation  of  any  state- 
“ ment  he  may  liave  to  make  as  to  liis  ti*eatment  in 
“ the  convict  'prisons,  is  not  to  he  interpreted  as  a 
“ general  permission  to  him  to  write  to  his  friends  ; 
“ that  the  question  of  the  convicts  being  represented 
“ before  the  Commissioners  by  Sir.  Butt  has  already 
“ been  decided  by  the  Commissioners,  who  have 
“ detei-mined  that' statements  on  either  side  slinll  be 
“ made  to  them  directly,  and  tlmt  counsel  shall  not 
“ appear,  either  on  one  side  or  the  other ; that  an 
“ application  to  the  American  minister  to  interfere  in 
“ a matter  oh-eady  decided  by  the  Commissioners  can- 
“ not  be  allowed,  neither  can  reports  made  by  one 
“ government  to  the  other  be  of  any  .assistance  in  the 
“ preparation  of  a statement  as  to  the  treatment  of 
“ individual  convicts  in  a conrict  prison.  For  these 
“ reasons  Mr.  Bruce  must  decline  to  allow  this  letter, 
“ number  one  to  be  forwarded,  nor  can  he  peimit 
“ letter  number  two,  fi-om  Halpin  to  Mr.  O’Donnell, 
“ and  number  three  from  O’OouneU  to  Mr.  Motley,  to 
“ be  sent,  and  they  must  be  detained.” 

That  was  the  fii*st  letter.  That  is  dated  the  12th  of 
July.  The  next  is  dated  “ Whitehall,  13th  July.” 
They  are  both  to  the  governor.  It  says  : 

“ Sir, 

“ I AM  directed  by  SIi*.  Secretai*y  Bruce  to 
“ acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yoin:  letter  of  the  12th 
“ instant,  and  to  acquaint  you  that  he  cannot  permit 
“ the  accompanying  letter  from  William  Halpin  to 
“ Mr.  Oallan,  M.P.,  to  be  forwarded  to  Mm.” 
withdrew. 


Jeremiah  O’Dohovan  (Eossa)  recalled. 


7074.  (Chairman.)  Are  you  prepared  now,  O’Dono- 
van Eossa,  to  lay  a statement  before  the  Commission  ? 
—No,  my  lord.  I am  prepared  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  are  pleased  to  ask  me  upon  anything  that  I 
submitted  to  you. 

7075.  You  would  rather  that  that  course  were 

taken  ? Any  course  that  you  prefer  to  take,  my  lord. 

The  letter  that  I gave  you  on  yesterday  morning,  my 
lord,  of  course  I will  act  on  that  letter.  I sent  it  to  yon, 
my  lord,  that  you  may  have  as  early  notice  as  possible. 

7076.  We  hold  in  our  hands  a printed  copy  of  a 
letta.*  addressed  by  you  to  us  on  the  30th  of  June. 
You  state  in  that  that  you  were  35  consecutive  days 
in  this  prison  with  your  hands  tied  behind  your  back  ? 
—Tes,  my  lord. 


7077.  Yon  see  the  necessity  of  being  partieuiar  as 
to  dates.  When  did  that  occur  t — WeU,  the  first  day, 
my  lord,  that  I was  put  in  irons,  was  about  the  17th  of 
June. 

7078.  June  the  17th  you  were  put  in  irons? — ^Yes, 
my  lord. 

7079.  (Dr.  Greenhow.)  WTiat  year  was  it.  Was 
it  last  year  or  the  year  before  ? — ^’68,  my  lord. 

7080.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  state  how  were  the 
irons  put  on  you.  Were  they  fastened  on  the  hands  or 
the  legs  ? — Behind  my  back,  my  lord. 

7081.  The  two  hands  ? — The  two  hands  handcuffed, 
tied  behind  my  back,  my  lord. 

7082.  Were  yon  told  for  what  offence  it  was  done  ? 
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No  ; mv  loixl ; but  it  was  for  an  offence  that  I com- 
mitted the  day  before. 

7083.  What  vras  the  offence  ? — Throwing  some 
water  that  I had  in  my  cell  pot  through  the  splits  of 
the  cell  at  the  governor. 

7084.  Was  that  water  from  your  chamber  ?— Part 
from  the  chamber,  my  lord,  and  part  not. 

7085  Was  that  the  tlien  governor  here.  Captain 
Powell  ? — Captain  Powell,  my  lord. 

7086.  After  you  were  put  in  irons,  were  you  moved 
into  a different  cell  from  that  in  which  you  had  been 
before  ? — was,  my  lord  ; not  I think  on  that  day, 
some  days  afterwards. 

7037.  When  were  your  bauds  unloosed  after  the 
time  of  being  first  put  behind  your  back  ? — At  the 
diimer  hour,  my  lord.  I was  put  in  irons  beftveen  10 
aud  1 1 o’clock. 

7038.  At  what  time  of  the  day,  morning  ? — The 
morning,  my  lord,  The  hands  then  were  unloosed 
firet  at  dinner  time,  and  I was  tied  in  front. 

7089.  Were  you  allowed  to  use  yoiu'  Lauds  in 
dining  r — The  hands  were  tied  in  front,  my  lord,  aud 
brought  forward  from  hchiud  my  back. 

7090.  'When  the  Lauds  were  tied  in  ft'out,  could  yon 
use  them  to  feed  yourself? — Yes,  my  lord. 

7091.  Wheu  you  say  your  bands  were  tied,  do  you 
mean  tied  with  handcufis  ?~Handcuffs,  and  a chain  of 
a few  inches  between  the  handcuffs.  I beg  your 
poidou,  my  lord,  but  I will  be  guided  by  you  whether 
I will  make  a few  remarks  that  I have  to  make  with 
respect  to  witnesses  iu  this  matter.  I have  a copy  of 
a report  of  an  inquiry  organised  by  the  directors  to 
know  whether  this  was  correct  or  not,  and  all  that 
gave  evidence,  meant  to  say  that  I was  not  in  irons  for 
more  than  three  days. 

7092.  We  will  go  into  that  afterwards.  The  hands 
were  tmloosed  that  fii-st  day  at  dinner  time,  that  you 
may  be  allowed  to  feed  yourself,  the  hands  being  a few 
iuches  apai't,  but  confined  by  a chain  ? — ^Yes,  my  lord. 

7093.  After  ilimier  were  they  tied  again? — They 
were  tied  again  beliind  my  back,  my  lord. 

7094.  How  long  did  they  so  remain  tied  behind 
your  back  ? — Until  some  time  after  7 o’clock  in  the 
evening,  before  bed  horn.-,  a quarter  to  8.  Between 
7 o’cl(^  and  a quarter  to  8,  they  were  taken  off  for 
the  evening. 

7095.  Aud  left  off  ? — ^And  left  off  until  morning, 
my  loi-d. 

7096.  Did  the  tying  of  your  hands  behind  youi- 
back,  and  the  unloosing  of  them,  and  yom'  having  free 
dispoal  of  them,  occur  the  following  day  ? — I have 
not  given  you  one  full  day,  my  lord,  for  it  commeuced 
at  10  o’clock. 

7097.  {Dr.  Lyoyis.)  Haveyoufinishedthefii’stday? 
— Mr.  Lyon-s,  I have  only  given  a part  of  the  first 
day,  for  the  hands  were  not  tied  until  11  o’clock  the 
first  day. 

7098.  {Chairman.')  Give  ua  the  fii-st  whole  day  ? — 
The  irons  are  pul  on,  my  lorf,  sometimes  about  half- 
past  5 o’clock  in  the  morning,  just  after  I get  my 
breakfast. 

7099.  {iJr.  Lyo7ts.)  After  your  bre^fast  ? — I am 
not  sure  whether  it  was  sometimes  before  breakfast  or 
after  it^  but  if  the  officer  had  put  them  on  before 
breakfast,  he  opened  them  while  I was  at  breakfast. 
Auy  'way,  breakfast  hour  is  about  half-past  5 o’clock ; 
it  does  not  make  much  difference. 

7100.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Do  you  remember  distinctly 
whether  irons  were  on  you  at  breakfast  on  any  day  ?— 
I never  wore  the  irons  at  breakfast  or  any  meals  j but 
the  time  of  putting  on  the  irons  is  breakfast  hour,  and 
the  officer  might  put  them  on  before  I would  get  the 
breakfast,  and  then  they  would  be  taken  off! 

7101.  {Chairmaii.)  The  second  day  they  were  put 
on  at  half-past  5 o’clock  in  the  morning.  Whether 
it  w^  after  breakfast  or  before  it  you  do  not  know  ; 
but  if  they  were  put  on  before  breakfast  they  were 
taken  off  to  allow  you  to  feed  yourself? — Tiiat  is 
correct,  iny  lord. . 

7302.  Whenever  the  irons  which  confined  your 
hands  behind  your  back  were  taken  off,  the  hands 


were  confined  in  front  with  a small  chain  between  . 
them  ? — ^Yes,  im-  lord. 

7103.  {Dr.  i^reenhow.)  But  the  irous  were  actually 
on  while  you  were  taking  food? — Yes. 

7104.  {Chairmu7K)  When  they  were  put  on  after 

breakfast  how  long  did  they  remuiu  on  ? Until 

dinner  liour.  There  is  an  exercise  hour  dnviup:  the 
day,  and  I might  get  that  hour  before  dinner  or  after 
dinner.  If  it  came  before  dinnei-  the  irons  were  taken 
off  while  I was  putting  on  my  shoos  and  braces. 
Going  out  for  exercise  the  irons  would  be  taken  off 
while  I would  be  dressing,  and  then  they  would  be 
put  on  again. 

7105.  They  wei’e  taken  off  to  enable  you  to  jrat  on 
your  shoes  ? — Yes,  aud  put  on  again. 

7106^  (Dr.  Gree7thaw.)  Were  they  t.aken  off  alto- 
gether ? — Not  altogether. 

7107.  Were  your  hands  brought  in  front  when  you 
wanted  to  dross  ? — Yes. 

7108.  {Dr.  Lyo}is.)  At  what  hour  was  the  exer- 
cise ? — There  was  no  particular  bom-. 

7109.  Do  Ucrc.)  You  say  that  the  irous  were 
taken  off  to  enable  you  to  dress  for  exercise  ? — Yes. 

7110.  Were  they  altogether  taken  off  or  were  they 
merely  transferred  from  behind  your  back  and  put  in 
front? — No  j my  bands  were  ironed  behind  my  back. 
The  officer  would  come  and  unloose  the  irons.  Some- 
times he  would  take  the  irons  off  both  hands  aud  let 
me  dress  then  j sometimes  he  would  take  it  off  one 
hand.  I believe  the  officer  is  bound  to  take  off  the 
iron  entirely,  lest  a man  might  strike  with  the  ii-on  on 
one  hand  ; but  on  a few  occasions  I diessed  witb  the 
iron  on  one  hand  and  let  the  officer  hold  it  and  I 
would  not  strike  him. 

7111.  Were  you  required  to  dress  with  the  two 
hands  tied  by  handcuff  in  front  of  you  ? — ^No,  I could 
not  do  that. 

7112.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Then  you  arc  not  sore  whether 
upon  some  occasions  the  handcuffs  were  uot  altogether 
taken  off  while  yon  were  di’essing,  and  on  otlier  occa- 
sions left  partly  on  one  hand  while  you  were  di'cssing  ? 
— Yes,  on  a few  occasions  only. 

7113.  {Dr.  GreenJipw.)  Were  they  taken  off  alto- 
gether at  night  ? — ^Yes,  altogether. 

7114.  You  had  no  handcuffs  on  at  night? — Not 
these  85  days.  The  handout  on  at  night  occurred  at 
Mdlbank. 

7115.  {Chairman.)  W'’e  have  got  this,  that  the 
handcuffs  were  sometimes  taken  off  altogether  while 
you  were  ihx-ssiug,  aud  that  they  were  always  taken 
off  at  night  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

7116.  During  the  period  of  the  day  wheu  you  were 
not  at  exa-cise  or  at  meals,  where  were  you  and  what 
wei'O  yon  doing  ? — I was  in  my  ceil,  my  loi'd. 

7117.  You  have  represented  to  us  now  what 
happened  with  regard  to  those  irons  for  one  day. 
Was  {he  same  course,  carried  out  the  following  days, 
and  if  so  for  how  many  days  ? — One  thing  you  have 
not,  my  lord.  When  I requii-ed  to  go  to  the  closet 
they  w'ere  taken  off. 

7118.  Aud  wheu  you  wanted  to  make  water  did 
you  ask  to  have  them  taken  off? — I did  not  like  to 
give  trouble  to  the  officer  and  I used  to  manage  to 
make  water  without  taking  them  off, 

7119.  Does  that  represent  the  state  of  things  which 
existed  during  a certain  number  of  days,  aud  if  so, 
how  many  ? — Tt  represents  the  state  of  things  that 
existed  for  35  days,  each  day  following  the  other. 

7120.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  that  wag  the  number 
of  days  during  which  you  remained  in  that  state  ? — I 
am,  my  lord. 

7121.  Was  there  or  was  there  not  any  mark  on 
your  wrist  from  those  irons  ? — ^Tes,  my  lord.  One  day 
I counted  eight  maiks,  bites  from  the  iron,  eight 
marks  that  left  blood. 

7122.  There  were  you  say  eight  marks  tiiat  left 
blood  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

7123.  Did  you  remain  in  the  same  odl  during 

those  35  days  that  you  had  been  in  before  ? — No,  my 
lord.  • : _ 

7124.  Where  were  you  removed  to  ?.^Tbe  cell  in 
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■whicli  I committed  the  offence  I was  removed  out  of 
some  days  after  the  offence  was  committed. 

7125.  And  where  were  yon  placed? — I was  placed 
iu  a cell  some  six  cells  further  down  in  the  tvai-d. 

7126.  A cell  of  the  same  class  ? — A cell  of  the  same 
class,  my  lord. 

7127.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  How  soon  after  the  commission 
of  the  offence  were  you  removed  ? — I caiiuot  exactly 
say,  sii-. 

7128.  (Chairman.)  Yon  were  removed,  you  say,  to 
another  cell  of  the  same  class  ?— Yes,  my  lord. 

7129.  And  at  the  end  of  35  days  were  yon  released 
from  irons  ? — Yes,  my  lord.  I was  brought  back  to 
the  same  cell  in  which  I committed  the  ofleuce  before 
the  irons  were  taken  off  my  hands.  Captain  Hardy, 
the  deputy  governor,  before  I was  released  from  the 
irons,  read  a paper  which  he  said  camo  from  the  board 
of  directors  regarding  the  punishment  which  I was  to 
receive.  After  reading  the  paper  Mr.  Alison  who 
accompanied  him  asked  would  he  remove  the  irons. 

7130.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  Mr.  Alison  was  a principal 
warder,  was  he  not  ? — He  was  principal  -warder.  He 
asked  iiim  would  he  remove  the  irons ; Captmn  Hardy 
said  yes. 

7131.  (Chairman.)  And  were  the  irons  tlieu  re- 
moved ? — The  irons  were  then  removed,  my  lord. 

7132.  By  Alison? — By  Alison. 

7133.  Yon  then  returned  to  the  same  state  that  you 
were  in  before  you  committed  the  offence  ? — ^Yes,  my 
lord  } but  one  day,  the  day  after,  I think — I am  not 
sure  now  as  to  the  time — but  on  the  day  after 
Ml-.  Alison  came  and  put  on  the  ii-ous  again. 

7134.  Is  Mr.  Alison  here  now? — He  is  not,  my 
lord  ; and  they  were  left  on  for  two  days  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  I wore  them  before  ; that  makes  37 
days. 

7135.  At  the  end  of  those  two  days  were  they  taken 
off  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

7136.  In  the  presence  of  the  deputy  governor  or 

governor  ? No ; in  the  presence  of  neither  of  them. 

Mr.  Alison  took  them  off  and  I have  not  seen  them 

7137.  (Mr.  De  Verc.)  Had  there  been  any  further 
report  or  coniplaiut  against  yon  in  the  period  between 
when  the  irons  were  taken  off  and  put  on  again  ? — 
Yes,  air  ; I am  going  to  tell  you  that. 

71 38.  ( Chairman.)  What  further  offence  was 
jiieie  ? — When  I was  absent  from  the  cell,  a water- 
closet  had  been  constructed  in  it  with  a flag,  a slab 
covering  it,  and  no  lid  to  cover  the  apertui-e  ; I had 
command  of  a tap  that  -was  inside  to  let  water  to  this, 
and  I used  it  j so  I did  not  like  the  affair,  and  after 
using  it  I kept  the  -water  running ; kept  it  running. 

7139.  Was  that  an  offence  for  which  yon  -were 
punished  ? — That  was  an  offence  for  which  I was 
punished,  luy  lord.  I was  removed  from  the  cell 
dui-ing  those  two  days,  and  when  I returned  to  it  after 
those  two  days — yes,  I think  after  the  two  days — the 
tap  was  moved  to  the  outside  so  that  I had  not  com- 
mand of  it  then,  but  when  I used  the  closet  I should 
ring  the  beU  and  tell  the  officer  to  turn  the  tap  and  let 
the  -water  on. 

7140.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Was  it  for  that  offence  that  you 
were  ii-oned  the  second  time  ? — ^Yea. 

7141.  (Chairman.)  Is  that  so  ? — It  is  so.  1 must 
be  particular  ; I see  here  it  is  said  1 was  violent,  very 
violent.  1 must  be  particular,  my  lord,  in  bi-inging 
before  you  the  necessity  of  examining  witnesses  as  to 
what  violence  they  saw  me  use,  for  I use<l  no  violence. 

7142.  What  document  is  tliat  which  you  hold  in 
your  hand  now  ? — Oh,  my  lord,  this  is  what  pm-ports 
to  be  a report  of  the  examination  here  hy  Mr.  Stop- 
ford  as  to  my  being  in  ii’ons  those  35  days. 

7143.  Where  is  that  extrected from? — It  is  read  by 
Mr.  Bruce.  It  is  from  the  “ Irishman  ” newspaper.  It 
purports  to  be  read  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Bruce  in  reply  to  Mr.  Mooi-e. 

7144.  What  is  the  date  of  it? — August  the  14th, 
1869,  my  lord. 

7145.  It  purports  to  be  read  by  Mr.  Bruce,  you 
gay  ? — It  is  Mr,  Bruce’s  reply  to  Mr.  Moore’s  speech. 


7146.  Wliat  statement  is  there  in  it  that  you  -wish 
to  comment  on? — That  I was  violent. 

7147.  Just  read  the  extract  please  ?—“  Mr.  Bruce 
“ stud,  that  as  this  was  a question  affecting  the 
“ character  of  public  servants,  he  hoped  that  by  the 
“ indulgence  of  the  House  he  might  be  allowed  to 
“ address  them  again  on  a motion  for  adjournment. 

“ He  u-as  anxious  first  of  tdl  that  it  should  be  clearly 
“ understood  that  this  punishment,  whether  excessive 

or  otherwise,  was  inflicted  upon  Rossa  for  an  act  of 
“ insubordination  only.  The  complaint  was  that  he 
“ had  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back  for  35  days,  and 
“ it  -was  added  in  the  Irish  newpaper  thSt  he  hud  been 
“ ni.anncled  day  and  night,  so  that  at  meal  times  he 
“ had  to  lap  up  his  food  like  a dog.  Iu  reply,  lie, 

“ Mr.  Bniee,  said  that  this  was  not  true  ; that  the 
“ prisoner  had  to  be  manneled  for  an  act  of  insubor- 
“ dinatioD,  hut  was  manacled  only  during  apart  of  the 

day  and  not  at  all  at  night  or  when  he  had  his 
“ meals.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  statement 
“ made  by  his  honoui-able  fi-iend,  he  ordered  an  in- 
“ quiry  by  one  of  the  directors  of  prisons.  Major 
“ Furquharson,  the  deputy  governor,  who  was  present 
“ iit  the  interview  between  his  honourable  friend  and 
“ the  prisoner,  said  that  the  latter  gave  a somewhat 
“ account  to  that  given  by  bis  honourable  friend. 

“ Major  Farquliai-son  said  that  ‘ the  prisoner  stated 
“ ‘ that  he  had  Lis  Lauds  Imudeuffed  behind  his  back 
" ‘ the  greater  portion  of  36  days,  and  that  he  had 
“ ‘ ft-equently  to  eat  on  his  belly  like  a dog,  and 
“ ‘ he  gave  the  exact  dates.  Mr.  Blake  and  Mr. 

“ ' Downing  then  expressed  themselves  satisfied  with 
“ ‘ everything  concerning  the  prisoners  treatment, 

“ ‘ with  the  exception  of  this  one  point,  vix.,  the  mode 
“ ‘ and  duration  of  his  being  hnudeuffed.’  The 
“ governor  was  then  called  upon  to  explain  what  had 
“ actuaUy  occurred  and  what  was  really  the  punish- 
" lueut  mflicted  upon  this  man.  He  would  rend 
“ the  questions  and  answers  ; 

“ ‘ Did  you  give  an  order  that  the  convict  O’Doiio- 

‘ van  Rossa  should  be  placcil  in  hiindcuffs  after  he 
“ ‘had  committed  the  assault  on  the  10th  of  June 
“ ‘ 1868,  and  if  so,  state  the  circumstances  under 
“ ‘ which  it  was  given  ? ’ ” 

It  was  not  the  10th  of  June,  it  was  the  16th  of  June, 
my  loiil. 

7148.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  You  believe  it  was  the  day 
before  you  were  manacled  that  you  committed  the 
assault  ? — That  I committed  the  assault,  yes. 

7149.  (Chairman.)  Now  go  on? — T^is  is  Captain 
Farquhai-’s  answer  : — “ ‘ The  <iay  after  tlie  assault  was 
“ ‘ committed  I went  on  leave  for  three  days,  giving 
“ ‘ over  charge  to  Captain  Harvey,  who  requested  to 
“ ‘ know  before  I left  whether  I would  .'luthorise  his 
“ ‘ placing  O’Donovau  Rosaa  in  hatuleuffs  with  his 
“ ‘ hands  behiud  him,  the  prisoner  being  then  in  siicli 
“ ‘ an  excited  slate  that  some  severe  measure  of  re- 
“ ‘ straiut  seemed  requisite.  I authorised  his  doing  so 
“ ‘ prorided  they  were  taken  off  at  night. 

“ ‘ Do  you  romember  how  long  he  was  restraiued 
“ ‘ hy  being  handcuffed  behind  his  back  ? — ^As  I was 
“ ‘ absent  on  leave  I cannot  say,  but  on  being  called 
“ ‘ upon  to  state  in  May  last  the  length  of  time  passed 
“ * by  Rossn  witli  his  hands  behind  him,  I sent  for  the 
“ ‘ warder  who  had  been  doing  duty  in  tlie  sepoi-ate 
“ ‘ cells,  who  stated  that  to  the  best  of  his  belief  it  was 
“ ‘ only  for  03ie  day.’ 

7150.  Who  was  that  warder  do  you  know  ? — Idonot 
know,  my  lord,  his  is  not  given  here.  1 suppose  Mr. 
Ali-son,  the  warder  iu  charge  of  the  cells. 

7151.  Go  on  ? ‘ To  convince  myself  of  the  truth 

“ ‘ of  this  statement  I desiied  him  to  bring  me  his 
“ ‘ “ sepai'ate  cell  book,”  which  confirmed  his  state- 
“ ‘ ment.  I also  sent  for  the  “ chief  warder’s  occun-encc 
“ ‘ hook  ” which  corroborated  the  entry  in  the  “ sepa- 
“ ‘ rate  cell  book.”  I then  felt  no  further  doubt  on 
“ ‘ that  subject  and  considered  the  evidence  thus  pro- 
“ ‘ duced  quite  conclusive.’ 

“ ‘ On  subsequent  visits  after  the  assault,  was  tlie 
“ ‘ prisoner  haudenffed  behind  bis  back  ? — I havo  no 
« 1 recollection  of  evei’  having  seen  him  with  his  hand-' 
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“ ‘ cuffs  behind  his  back.  No  order  -was  given  by  me 
“ ‘ for  him  to  be  handcuffed  behind  liis  back  between 
“ ‘ the  16th  of  June  and  23rd  of  July  1868,  nor  ha« 
“ ‘ he  ever  been  so  restrained  more  than  a few  hours 
“ ‘ at  a time,  except  on  the  occasion  above  referred 
“ ‘ to.’ 

“ The  chief  warder  was  asked  ‘ Were  you  in  charge 
“ ‘ of  the  separate  cells  on  the  16th  of  June  1868  when 
“ ‘ the  convict  O’Donovan  Eossa  was  confined  for  an 

“ ‘ a^ult  on  the  governor  ? Tes.’ 

“ ‘ Was  he  placed  in  irons  -on  reception  at  the 
“ ‘ separate  cells  ? — To  the  best  of  my  belief  he  was 
“ ‘ not.’ 

Was  he  ever  handcuffed  with  hishaiuls  behind 
“ ‘ his  back  ? — He  was.’ 

“ ‘ How  often  an<l  when  ? — I cannot  exactly  say, 
“ ‘ but  whenever  the  governor’s  order  was  given  for 
“ ‘ the  use  of  the  handcuffs  it  was  invariably  entered 
“ ‘ in  the  separate  ceD  book.  It  is  so  long  ago  that  I 
“ ‘ cannot  exactly  say  how  long  he  was  handcuffed.’ 

*•  ‘ Was  he  handcuffed  behind  for  so  long  a period 
“ ‘ as  one  month  ?— Oh  no,  I doubt  whether  the  perical 
“ ‘ extended  to  three  days.’ 

“ ‘ Were  the  hondcuils  invariably  removed  at  meal 
“ ‘ times  and  at  night  ? — Yes.’ 

“ ‘ Do  you  remember  the  prisoner’s  being  placed  in 
“ ‘ handcuffs  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  June  1868, 
“ ‘ and  who  gave  the  oi'der  ?— I cannot  give  the  exact 
“ ‘ date,  but  it  was  on  the  morning  the  governor  went 
“ ‘ on  leave  after  the  assault,  Captain  Harvey  gave  me 
“ ‘ a verbal  order  personally,  but  I cauiiot  remember 
“ ‘ whether  he  s]}ecifled  the  hands  being  behind  the 
“ ‘ back  or  not.’ 

“ ‘ ould  you  place  the  handcuffs  behind  without 
“ ‘ an  order  to  that  effect  ?— No.' 

“ ‘ Is  it  customary  tij  record  in  the  “ separate  cells 

“ ‘ book  ” oil  cases  of  prisonei-s  handcuffed  behind  ? 

“ ‘ Yes,  in  all  cases.’ 

“ ‘ Y^ou  cannot  state  the  exact  time  the  prisoner  was 
“ ‘ kept  in  handcuffs  behind.  Do  you  think  it  could 
“ ‘ have  been  a week,  of  course  assuming  that  they 
“ ‘ were  removed  at  night  ? — I do  not.’ 

“ Captain  Hardy,  the  deputy  governor,  tvas  asked  : 
“ ~~  Were  you  on  duty  as  deputy-governor  on  the 
“ ‘ lOtli  of  June  1868  at  this  prison,  and  do  you  re- 
“ ‘ member  the  convict  O’Donovan  Eossa  being  under 
“ ‘ punishment  in  the  separate  cells  for  an  assault  on 
“ ‘ the  governor  ?— I was  on  duty  on  the  17th  and 
‘ ‘ 18th  and  remember  the  oecuiTenee.  I think  I 
“ ‘ mh^^  prisoner  in  the  separate  cells  on  the 

“ ‘ _ Was  O’Donovou  Eossa  then  in  handcuffs  ? — Yes, 

“ ‘ with  Ids  hands  behind  his  back.’ 

“ ‘ Dill  yon  vi.iit  him  after  that  ?—  Not  ditily,  but 
' ^“7  by  day  with  Captain  Hmvey.’ 

“ ‘ Did  you  see  him  more  than  once  with  his  hands 
behind  his  back? — ^Not  more  tlian  once  and  that 
“ ‘ was  on  the  18th.’  ” 

Mind,  my  lord,  this  gentleman  is  the  same  gentleman 
who  I said  came  after  the  35  days  -and  ordered  the 
irons  to  be  taken  off  me.  He  said  he  only  saw  me  on 
the  18th. 

7152.  Captain  Hardy  or  Captain  Harvey  ?— Hardy, 
my  lord,  I understand  he  is  in  Gibraltar  now. 

“ ‘ Alter  the  third  day  following  the  assault  can 
yoa  say  with  confidence  whether  the  prisoner  had 
ins  hands  behind  his  back,  during  the  remaining 
portion  of  his  punishment  ?— -I  am  confident^ 

“ * had  not. 

“ ‘ During  the  lime  the  prisoner  was  handcuffed 
behind  were  the  handcuffs  ever  removed  ?— Yes  at 
“ ‘ night  and  at  meal  times.’  ” ’ 

“ ‘ He  admitted  that  some  doubt  existed  as  to  the 
,! ! the  prisoner  had  been  hand- 

"whether  that  period  was  not  35  but  one, 
two,  OT  three  days.’  ” 

7153.  Who  admitted  that  ? Is  that  Mr.  Bmee’s 
speech  or  Captain  Hai'dy’s  evidence  ?— The  deputy 

tbink,mylord.(Ha«ife  t/ie  paper  tol/e 

(154.  Oh,  this  is  an  observation  of  Mr.  Bruce’s. 

88088.-11, 


The  marks  of  quotation  are  put  behind  and  before?— 

L'i  7eX’J.) 

u existed  os  to  tne 

« prisoner  had  been 

bandcuffed;  whether  that  period  was  not  tliirtv 
„ Di't  ODMwo,  or  three  days.  Then  came  the  evidence 

of  Dr.  Bums,  the  medical  officer,  who  was  asked  • 

‘ ‘ Did  you  visit  the  prisoner  daily  while  he  was 
under  confinement  ?’ — Answer : ‘ I did.’ 

» ‘ Wien  you  visited  him  was  he  handcuffed?’— 
“ ‘ He  was.’ 

u r /•  he  handcuffed,  with  his  hands  behind 

his  ba^  or  in  front  ?’— « Part  of  the  time  in  front : 
‘ part  of  the  time  behind  his  back.’ 

« Ti'  handcuffed  behind  his 

back.’’ — Answer;  ‘No.’ 

“ ‘ How  often  did  you  see  him  so  handcuffed 
“ ‘ rhree  days.’ 

..  r I '^®7s  you  speak  of  follow  imme- 

‘ diately  niter  assault  ?’ ‘Yes.’ 

haiulcuffed  for  tlie  remaining  portion 
of  the  time  ‘ With  his  hands  in  front.” 

Do  you  think  that  as  a mean.s  of  restraint  it  was 
‘‘  I necessary  to  handcuff  him  behind  ? .• 
‘ ‘ les,  he  was  in  a very  excited  state  for  some 
“ ‘ tune. 

“ There  lyas  also  the  evidence  of  chief  warder  Turner, 

who  being  asked  whether  he  saw  the  prisoners” 

it  should  be  prisoner— “ handcuffed  behind  answered 
‘‘  in  the  alfiniiative,  adding,  in  reply  to  the  question 
how  often,’  ‘ I cannot  say  the  exact  lime,  whether 
‘ ‘ one,  two,  or  thi'ee  days : there  is  only  one  entiw 
“ ‘ of  the  prisoner  being  handcuffed  behind,  and  that 
“ ‘ was  on  the  17th  of  June,  the  day  after  the 
'•  ‘ assault.’ 


“ Then  there  was  the  following  note  of  C.aptain  Stop- 
" ford.  ‘ The  books  are  examined,  and  I find  only  one 
“ ‘ entry  of  the  prisoner  lieing  liandcuffed  behind,  and 
“ ‘ tliat  was  on  the  17th  of  June  1868.  There  ai-e 

“ ‘ otherentriesofhisliavingbeenhandcuffed.butnot 

“ ‘ behind.  It  appears  to  1m  the  invariable  practice 

“ ‘ to  enter  all  prisoueirs  handcuffed  behind  as  a matter- 

“ ‘ of  restraint  in  this  book.’  ” That  is  the  speech, 
my  lord. 

7155.  Having  read  that,  and  observed  what  was 

stated  then,  do  you  still  remain  of  opinion,  and  are  you 
prepared  to  tell  us  that  it  was  for  35  days  ?— Yes,  my 
lord.  ^ 

7156.  (Mr.  Dc  Vere.)  And  that  those  days  were 
following  one  another  ?— Yes,  Mr.  De  Vere. 

7157.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Why  do  you  remember  so  dia- 

tmctly  that  the  number  of  days  was  thirty-five  ? I 

feed  them  in  my  memory  at  the  time,  and  the  suffer- 
ing that  I endm-ed,  and  (he  cuts  on  my  hands  and 
everything,  made  a very  vivid  impression  on  my 
memory  j and,  my  lord,  at  the  expiration  of  those  35 
days,  28  days’  bread  .-md  -water  commenced.  TTie  date 
of  the  eommeneement  of  the  bread  and  water  must  be 
in  the  prison  books,  and  from  the  time  I committed 
the  offence  until  I got  the  bread  and  water,  until  the 
director’s  order  was  read  for  my  punishment,  I was  in 
irons  all  the  time. 


7158.  After  the  35  days  you  were  put  on  bread  and 
water? — Yes,  Mr.  Lyons. 

7159.  (Ckcnrman.)  Y’ou  say  that  the  commence- 
ment of  the  28  days’  bread  and  water  would  be  recorded 
in  the  prison  books  ?— I think  so,  my  lord.  I think 
all  these  punishments  should  be  recorded  in  the  prison 
books. 

7160.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Can  you  state  tmything  else 
which  makes  you  remember  so  distincly  that  the  period 
of  time  was  35  days  ?— No,  I cannot,  Mr.  Lyons. 

7161.  Could  you  refer  to  the  testimony  of  anybody 
to  corroborate  your  own  statement  that  you  were 
handcuffed  with  your  hands  behind  during  35  con- 
secutive days  ?— “rhe  officers  who  handcuffed  me  and 
who  used  to  change  the  irons.  I have,  I think,  in  my 
memory  the  names  of  a dozen  officers  who  were  near 
me  at  the  time. 

7 1 62.  Win  you  nanm  th^  ? — Yes. 


Ff 


J.  O' Donovan 
(Rnssd). 

20  Jni7  1870. 
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. O'Donovun  7163.  (Chairman.)  I suppose  ^oa  -was  °“e? 
rSosso).  Yes,  he  was  the  acting  officer  of  the  ward,  ruy  lord. 

■ ^ Officer  AUsoii  put  the  irons  on  the  first  day. 

!0  July  1870.  j__yoTis)  Did.  he  take  them  off  the  la.st 

clay  ? — ^He  took  them  off  the  last  day. 

716J.  Who  else  ?— Officer  Brown  used  to  put  them 
on  every  morning  neai-ly.  Another  officer  mi^itcome 
when  he  would  he  off  duty  ; but  t its  officer  Brown  i 
remarked  was  the  officer  that  put  them  on  early  m the 
moraine  • officer  Doucliis  in  the  evening  iiem-ly. 

7166?  Took  them  off?— Changed  them  at  supper 
time  from  rear  to  front.  , • n * v 

7167  'W^ho  else  ’—Officer  Goad  occasionally  took 
me  to  exercise,  and  changed  them  for  dressing,  officer 
Marshall  the  same  way— for  exercise. 

7168.  Who  else  ? — Occasionally  at  dinner  time,  and 
otlier  occasions  which  I cannot  particularise,  Cmustou. 

7169.  (Ckairman.)  Is  he  also  a w.avder  ?— He  is  an 

MsLst.nt  V.iaer,  I believe,  my  ted.  Ovsnsto^  &b- 

bert,  Thompson,  Eohertaon,  Roland,  Pennifold,  Na- 
tion, Giddings  5 that  is  nil  I have,  but  there  area  few 
who  I tliink  changed  them,  hut  their  names  I cannot 
rememher.  , ^ , 

7170.  (Mr.  Dc  Frrc.)  All  those  that  you  have 
meutioncil  were  occasional  attemhiuts  ? — Occasional 


meutioncil  were  occasiouui  ancimaL...-. . 

attendanfs.  All  those  I .am  sure  had  something  to  <lo 

^^n71.  (Mr.  Srodrick.)  How  many  of  those  that 
you  have  mentioned  are  still  in  this  prison  . — I 
nnderstood  from  my  wife  here  before  that  officer 
Douglas  liad  resigned. 

7172  (Chainnan.)  Do  I understand  that  you 

mention  those  names  as  tlie  names  of  persons  whose 
evidence  you  would  wish  to  he  taken  in  support  ot  the 
statement  you  have  ? — Yes,  my  lord,  if  my  statemeut 
is  contradicted.  _ .... 

7173  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Now  I want  to  know  from  you, 
can  yon  name  any  other  pei'sous,  prison  officers, 
•orisoners,  or  any  other  persons,  who  in  any  way  can 
testify  to  what  you  allege,  that  you  were  during  a 
period  of  35  days  in  irons  ?— I can  Mr.  Lyons.  1 he 
fii-st  or  second  day  that  I had  them  on,  the  second  day 
I thmk,  the  reverend  Mr.  O’Sullivan,  the  chaplain 
visited  me  in  company  with  another  priest  who  was 
chaplain  of  Portland  prison.  But  then  they  aU 
agreed  that  I had  the  irons  on  this  day.  That  was 
the  17th  or  18th  of  June.  It  would  be  unnecessai-y 
to  brinf'  the  priest  of  Portland  prison,  for  this  was 
the  day  be  came  and  there  is  no  question  of  that  day, 
80  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  bringing  him. 

7174.  (Chairman.)  That  is  not  one  of  the  days 
disputed  ?— It  is  admitted,  my  lord. 

7175.  Did  I cot  understand  you  to  say  that  Mr. 
O’Sallivun  would  only  speak  of  one  day  ? — The  chap- 
lain of  Portland  prison,  my  lord. 

7176.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Can  Mi-.  O’Snlhvan  speak  of 

other  days  ? Can  he  speak  of  any  of  the  days  that  arc 
in  dispute  ? — Yes ; I i-ecollect  tliat  after  the  com- 
mittal of  the  offence,  Mr.  O’Sullivan  was  absent  some 
weeks,  perhaps  between  two  and  three  weeks.  He 
came  in  one  day  after  his  absence.  He  said  the 
directors  was  coming  that  day  and  that  li  1 -would 
express  regret,  or  would  make  an  apology,  or  say  that 
I was  very  sorry,  in  fact,  express  regret,  that  it 
would  all  endin  nothing,  and  I said  1 could  not ; and 
I would  see  the  dh-eetor  and  see  what  he  would  say  on 
the  matter.  . 

7177.  (Mj-.  Brodriek.)  Who  said  that?— Father 
O’SuUivan. 

7178.  (Dt.  Lyons.)  You  say  that  Mr.  OSulhvnn 
saw  you  when  tlivee  weeks  of  the  handcuffing  had 
elapsed  ?— About  three  weeks.  _ Yes  ; and  on  this  day 
also,  the  director  visited  the  prison. 

7179.  On  what  day  ? — The  day  Mr.  O’Snllivan  tvas 

■with  me  ; so  that  that  date  must  be  on  record  in  the 
books the  date  of  the  director’s  visit  to  the  prison. 

7180.  Who  was  the  director  ? — Captain  Du  Cane. 

7181.  He  visited  you, the.  same  day?. — He  visited 
the  prison  and  I was  taken  before  him  ; bqt  the  irons 
were  taken  off  before.I  was  brought  before  .him,  and 
put  on  ^8^  after  I came  from  him. 


7182.  The  irons  were  taken  off  before  you  were  , 
carried  before  Captain  Dn  Cane,  and  they^  were  put 
on  again  after  you  were  brought  back  ? — Yes. 

7183.  Whom  else  do  you  refer  to  ? — Another  day 
I distinctly  recollect  Father  O’Sullivan  coming  in,  and 
from  the  blood  that  had  trickled  from  the  marks  on 
my  -wrists,  I had  wi-itteu  on  the  door,  “ Might  I not 
cry  out  blood  for  blood  ?” 

7184.  How  did  you  -write  it? — -wi-ote  it  by 
straining. 

7185.  (Chairma7i.)  Was  tliat  before  you  went  into 

tbe  presence  of  the  director  ? — I think  it  -was  ail-er  it, 
my  loi-d.  , , „ _ . 

7186.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Could  you  fix  the  date  of  itm 
any  way  ? — I could  not. 

7187.  How  long  had  yon  been  manacled  at  that 

time  ?— I might  have  been  three  weeks  manacled  at 
that  time.  , , r 

7188.  (Mr.De  Vere.)  What  were  the  words  that 
you  -wrote  ? — “ Might  I not  well  cry  out  blood  for 
blood.”  He  took  out — 

7189.  Who  took  out?— Mr.  O’Sullivan,  a wlute 
pocket  hankerchief,  and  said  he  “ Tliat  must  not  be 
there;  that  is  aufful,”  and  lie  was  taking  bis  handker- 
chief to  wipe  it  out.  “ Oh,  sir,”  said  I,  “ I would  not 
have  you  soil  your  li.aiidkerchief ; ” so  I said  I would 
wipe  it  out.  He  asked  me  would  I wipe  it  out,  and 
I said  I would,  and  I iviped  it  out  after  he  leit  the  cell. 
I mention  this,  for  I think  he  must  recollect  tlie  cii-- 
curastnncc. 

7190.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Then  it  was  not  seen  or  re- 

ported by  any  of  the  warders  ? — No,  it  was  not,  Mr. 
Lyons.  , , . , 

7191.  Can  yon  in  any  way  fix  the  date  on  which 
Father  O’SuUivau  saw  the  blood  ?— I cannot. 


jjatuer  u ouuivau  saw  luc 

7192.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  Was  it  before  or  alter  the 
i-isit  of  Captain  Dn  Cane  ?— I think  it  was  after,  Mr. 
De  Vere,  but  I cannot  be  positive.  1 think  it  was 
after. 

7193.  Wliat  reason  had  you  to  fix  in  your  mind 
that  it  was  ubout  three  weeks  after  the  manacling  had 
commenced  ?— Because  Father  O’Sullivan  -was  absent 
for  a long  time  after  the  mauadiug  commeiiceil,  and  I 
have  nothing  to  guide  me,  only  that  ho  could  not  have 
seen  it  until  he  came  hack. 

7194.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  -When  you  speak  of  blood  flow- 
ing from  youi-  wi-ists,  was  the  blood  much? — I thought 
the  irons  could  be  put  on  without  biting  me,  and  some 
officers  used  to  put  them  on  without  biting  me,  but 
some  used  to  put  their  hands  and  press  the  h-on  and 
they  would  bite.  The  officers  who  bit  used  to  let  the 
iron  hang  on  the  "wnst. 

7195.  I asked  you  was  thei-e  much  blood,  or  were 

yon  much  cut  by  the  irons  ? — A few  of  them  cut  me 
very  .severely.  . . 

7196.  Ai-e  there  any  marks  of  the  irons,  remaining 

still  ’—There  is  one  mark  there  (shewing  the  back  of 
his  iorist),  hut  I cannot  say  there  are  marks,  except 
marks  that  are  small.  In  fact  I may  say  they,  ni-e 
nothing.  . 

7197.  Did  you  suffer  much  from  the  cuts  oi-scrapesi' 

—Noj  they  did  not  fester.  I did  not  cave  much  for 
cuts,  only  the  animus  tiiat  I thought  was  displayed  in 
treating  me  so.  . 

7198.  Have  you  any  other  names  to  mention  of 
persons  who  could  testify  anything  in  regai-d  to  th^ 
matter  ? — mentioned  Captain  Hardy  and  Captain 
Harvey.  Captain  Harvey  was  the  gov  eraor  in  charge 
when  Mr.  Powell  went.  I undei'stand  he  is  in  Port- 
land now. 

7199.  What  can  Captain  Harvey,  or  Captain  Hardy 
testify  to? — They  were  in  the, prison  aJl  the  time 
dui-iug  the  35  days,  and  one-  of  them  I think  used 
occasionally  visit  every;  day.  .There  is  one  officer  1 
did  not  mention,  the  chief  officer  of  the  prison.  Turner. 
I would  not  wonder  if  the  Protestant  chaplain  saw  me 
sometimes  during  these  days. 

7200.  (Chairman.)  Is,  it  the  san^e  gentleman  -who 
is  now  Protestant  chaplain  ? Yes,  the  Reyeread  Mr. 
Duke,  my  lord.  I am.  not  positive..  I recollect  som®' 
thing  about  -books.  I do  not  know  was  it  .at 
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lie  visited  me.  If  lie  came,  he  saw  me  in  irons.  But 
his  scripture  reaclei'  used  to  come  about  every  week  to 
change  books,  and  he  must  have  seen  me  during  those 
five  weeks.  On  Fridays  he  used  to  come. 

7201.  {Dr.  Li/o7is.)  Wliat  ishis  uame,?-r-Mr.  Lake. 

7202.  Aj-g  there  any  other  persons  who  can  give 
testimony  on  thi.s  point  ? — do  not  recollect  imy 
others. 

7203.  Ai-e  there  any  prisoners  who  could  testify 
anything  in  regard  to  it  ? — ^No  prisoners  j they  had  no 
opportunity  of  seeing  me.  I think  there  is  an  officer, 
and  I was  asking  his  name  to-day.  I do  not  know 
his  name,  but  I Imow  him  by  appearance.  I thiok  he 
used  to  exercise  me.  sometimes.  Take  down  bis  imuie 
as  Lynan,  and  you  can  inquire. 

7204.  'Wliat  class  officer  is  ho  ? — He  is  an  assistant 
warder. 

7205.  You  are  doubtful  as  to  his  name  ? — I am 
doubtful  as  to  liis  name,  and  I am  not  positive  as  to 
his  haring  seen  me. 

720C.  'Would  you  recognise  the  person  whom  you 
suppose  Ijy  name  to  lia  Lynan?— Yes,  Mr.  Lyons. 
Now,  other  officers  iierhaps  can  be  found,  who  saw  me 
in  the  irons  by  the  prison  recorils  ; bec.ause  officers 
from  the  prison  come  to  thi.s  punishment  wwd  on 
duty  on  Sundays.  They  ni‘e  not  there  on  week-days, 
but  come  ou  Sunday.s  when  men  have  their  Sunday  on 
leave  consequently  au  officei-  of  those  must  have  seen 
roe.  The  records  of  the  prison  must  tell  who  these 
officers  were,  who  were  on  duty  those  days. 

7207.  They  on  Sundays  relieved  tlie  men  who  were 
on  duty  during  the  week  days  ? — Yes,  and  some  of 
these  must  have  seen  me. 

7208.  But  you  cannot  name  any  of  them  ? — No,  liut 
the  prison  book  I expect  will  have  a record  of  their 
names. 

7209.  Could  you  recognise  any  of  them  ? — I could 
if  I saw  them  noiv,  but  I cannot  hiingthem  to  memory. 

7210.  Could  you  recognise  them  if  you  saw  them  ? 
— ^JVell,  some  I thiuk  I could.  I think  I could. 

7211.  Now,  could  you  recognize  the  irons  which 
were  used  in  your  case?— I had  two.  The  irons  I 
liad  for  the  two  days  were  hearier  than  the  irons  that 
I had  for  the  35  days. 

7212.  Were  the  irons  that  yon  had  ou  for  tJie  35 
days  the  same,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
period  ? — I could  not  say  that  either,  Mr.  Lyons.  I 
am  not  sure  of  that.  But  I think  that  the  irons  I had 
during  the  -35  days  were  not  chauged  at  ail  from  the 
first  to  the  last  day.  No,  I think  not. 

7213.  Would  you  recognize  the  irons  tiiat  were  on 
you  for  the  35  days  ? — Well,  I might ; but  possibly 
there  are  many  otliers  in  tlie  prison  from  the  same 
mould. 

_'/214.  Is  it  the  fact  that  when  you  were  manacled 
witli  your  hands  behind  your  back,  you  had  at  .any 
rime  to  take  yoiu"  food  out  of  a vessel  by  stooping 
piping  it  up?— No,. sir  ; that  occurred  in 
Millbank ; that  is  a separate  thin". 

(215.  I want  to  know  did  it  occur  here? — No,  it 
did  not  occur  here. 

(216.  It  did  not  occur  here  ? — It  did  not  occur 
here. 

7217.  Did  any  difficulty  occur  here  about  your 
taking  your  meals,  in  consequence  of  your  being 
manacled  ? — ^No,  but  that  my  hands  were  tied,  and  I 
had  to  lay  the  vessel  on  the  tsW&  • 

7218.  That- is  occasionally,  when  the  handcuffs 
were  not  off  ? — Tlie  handeufis  were  in'  front  when  I 
was  taking  my  meals. 

7219.  What  is  the  length  of  the  chain  ?-,-It-is  per- 

haps about  four  inches — .about  four  inches  or  something 
that  way.  ® 

7220. ^  (J/r.  Brodrick.)  I see  that  you  say  in  the 
mter  -part  of  your  statement  that  shortly  before  this 
offence  was  committed  the  governor  came  to  you  in 

.fmd  on^  your  refusing  to  salute  him  that  he 

used  the  expression  “ I treat  you  with  contempt?” 

That  was  not  in  the  cell,  sir.  I was  summoned  ; I 
was  taken  before  him  fjr,  refusing  to  salute  him.  It 


is  put  down  as  insubonlinate  conduct  toward^  tl.r-. 
governor. 

''""Sit  «l>  litfcire  llic 
go.  en, or  tor  Ihot  olfence  of  ,ot„,i„g  Uluto 

le».  W lien  the  governor  would  come,  imd  whoa  1 
saw  the  way  they  were  freating  mo,  I would  take  no 
notice  of  him  but  stand,  and  for  not  going  i.i  luien- 
tiou  Iwns  accused  of  insubordinate  conduct. 

7222.  "Wliat  passed  upon  that  occasion,  wheu  vou 
were  taken  before  him  on  this  cliarge  ?— I said  tli-at  I 
did  not  mean  to  be  disrespectful  towards  him,  or  any 
othcer  of  the  prison,  but  that  I understootl  that  I 
was  mndc  to  see,  that  some  of  the  authorities  were 
ill-ti eating  me  aud  that  I could  not  conscientiously  be 
paying  salaams  to  authorities  that  were  assassinntiii" 
me— or  something  th.ai  way. 

7223.  {Chairman.)  That  you  would  not  pay 
salaams  to  authorities  that  were  assassinating  you?— 
Yes,  to  authorities  tliat  were  assassinating  mo.  I 
used  the  words  « assassinating.”  At  tlie  same  time  I 
said  it  was  not  through  disrespect  to  him,  and  he  said, 
" I treat  you  with  contempt.” 

7224.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  You  arc  quite  sure  that  he 
used  the  expression,  “I  treat  you  with  eontemiit  ?”— 
I am  quite  sure  he  did. 

7225.  {Chairman.)  That  was  Captain  Powell?— 
Captaiu  Powell,  my  lord. 

7226.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  "What  happeneil  after  that  ? 
— I thought  he  would  treat  me  with  contempt  as  he 
said,  but  he  came  after  that  to  my  ecdl,  aud  I just 
rema,ined  in  the  same  position.  Wliatcvcr  position  I 
was  in  when  he  came  1 remniued  in  it,  and  for  doing 
so  1 was  again  cited  before  him  for  higlily  lusuhordi- 
nate  conduct  aud  treating  him  with  disrespect,  and  he 
gave  me  two  day.s’  bread  aud  water  for  tliat,  after 
sajing  he  would  treat  me  with  contempt.  TJiat  was 
not  treating  me  with  contempt ; so  that  when  the 
officer  came  again  aud  called  on  me  to  ssdnti:  the 
governor,  I committed  the  offence  that  is  stated. 

7227.  Had  the  officers  before  you  committed  that 
offence  used  violence  to  bring  yom'  hands  into  the 
attitude  of  “ attention.”  Had  they  attempted  to  make 
you  use  the  salaam  ?— .Yes,  they  had  s three  of  them 
before  the  governor  in  his  office. 

7228.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Will  you  exhibit  the  ordinary 
salute  ? — Well,  I have  not  been  drillpil,  Mr.  Lyons, 
but  it  is  to  stand  that  way  wiien  the  governor  appears 
{stands  in  the  uttitiidc). 

7229.  Wli.at  is  the  saiaam  ? — In  Portland  and  Jlill- 
bank,  besides  staniling,  to  raise  the  hand. 

7230.  {Chairman^  What  did  the  officers  do? 

One  of  the  officers,  Alison,  came  behind  me  and 
caught  me,  another  officer  came  tO'  this  hand  and 
another  to  this  hand,  and  kept  me  down.  I went  to 
the  governor  aud  first  stood  this  way  {standing  up- 
right) before  him,  and  that  was  highly  contumacious ; 

1 should  stand  in  this  position  {“a‘ttentio/i")  to  be 
adjudicated  upon. 

7231.  (Dr.  Lyons^  Is  the  mode  of  sniutiug.iii  this 
prison  different  from  that  in  other  pidsous  ? — am  not 
asked  in  this  prison  to  salute  with  tlie  hand,  but  in 
Millbank  and  Portland  I was  asked  to  salute  with  the 
hand  besides  standing  to  attention. 

7232.  AU  that  you  were  asked  at  this  prison  was  to 
stand  to  attention  ? — Yes  j that  is  what  I call  the 


7233.  {ilr.  Brodrick.)  After  the  commission  of  the 
offence,  'iraat  is  the  next  you  heard  of  it  ? — The  iie.Kt 
day  I was  put  in  irons.  I was  taken  before  Captain 
Harvey  and  charged  with  the  offence. 

7234.  Was  that  the  day  following  the  offence  ? I 

am  not  exactly  sure.  It  was  the  day  following  the 
offence,  I think  ; the  evening  of  that  tby,  and  he  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  the  dii-ectors.  Ho  said  I would 
liave  paper  to  make  a statement,  but  I got  no  paper  to 
make  a statement. 

_ 7235.  ^He  told  you  that  he  should  refer  it  to  the 
director  ? — Yes ; aud  that  if  I chose  to  make  a state- 
ment, I would  get  paper  to  enable  me  to  do  so,;  I got 
no  paper  to  make  a statemeut  to  the  director. 

7236.  On  the  foUqwing  day  were  you  brought  up 
Ff  2 
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/,  beforetbedirector?-No,5ir;  the  director  did  uotcome 

(Rojia;.  until  abont  two  or  three  weeks  atterwaK^. 

7237.  Then  yon  were  placed  in  irons  withont 
having  had  any  interview  with  the  director  .—Ler- 

**^*72^38.  You  state  that  you  believe  it  was  by  order 
of  the  board  of  directors  that  it  was  done  ?-l  c o,  s>r_ 

7239.  Why  do  you  bcliei'ethnt  it  wa«  done  b}  on  er 
of  the  hoard  of  directors  ?— My  experience  “ 

nrL-ou.  I have  often  heaixl  the  governor  say,  loin 

“ case  is  entirely  taken  out  of  our  hands;  we  act  ac- 
Srfing  to  the  boaid  of  directors  ; we  take  our  orders 
« and  om-  instructions  from  the  hoard  of  duectors.  1 
saw  22  hours  elapsing  ft-om  the  time  of  my  coinnuttal 
of  the  offence,  about  12  o’clock  in  the  day  until  about 
10  or  11  the  next  clay,  when  the  mail  is  geiieinlly  cleit- 
vered  here  from  London.  I calculated  that  they  had 
time  to  communicate  with  London. 

7240.  But  it  was  never  announced  to  you  th^  you 
were  sentenced  to  undergo  so  many  days  handcuthng  . 
—No,  sir.  No,  sir ; never. 

7241.  When  the  handcuffs  were  put  on  you,  were 
you  told  for  how  long  it  was  to  be  ?— No,  su- ; I was 
never  told  how  long  it  was  to  lie. 

7242  Were  you  told  at  the  time  for  what  nffence 
you  were  -so  punished  ?-No,  they  did  not  tell  me  ot 
the  offence,  hut  I understood  it  myself  very  wcU. 

7243  Was  anyone  present  but  Ahson  when  the 
hondciiffs  were  put.  on  you  ?— I cannot  recoUect,^  sir. 

7244.  Did  the  deputy-governor  accompany  him  and 
order  him  to  put  on  the  hamlcuffe?— The  deputy- 
governor  did  not  accompany  him,  but  my  opinion  is  that 
someone  came.  Oh,  yes ; there  was  some  ofReer  came 
with  Alison  to  put  the  irons  on.  The  deputy-governor 
did  not  accompany  him  the  fii-st  day,  hot  there  was 
some  officer  with  him,  for  generally  no  officer  saw  me 
ironed,  and  this  day  there  was  an  officer,  les,  i am 
sure  there  was  an  officer  the  first  day  the  irons  were 

^*^7245.  Did  you  remain  in  ignorance  from  that  day 
forward  how  long  they  would  be  kept  on  ?— Yes ; I 
was  never  told  how  long  they  would  be  kept  on  or 
anything,  only  when  I was  asked  to  give  my  hands  out. 
Sometimes  I gave  them  out  through  the  bars  ot  the 
gate  when  only  one  officer  was  there,  and  they  would 
not  open  the  gate.  , 

7246.  Did  you  at  that  time  express  a wish  to  apply 
to  the  director  or  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  sub- 
tget  ?— No,  I did  not.  No,  during  the  time  I did  not, 

7247.  When  Captain  Du  Caue  came  to  prison 
durino-  that  time,  as  yon  inform  us  that  he  did,  did  yon 
not  appeal  to  him  against  that  sentence  ?— I did  not, 
sir.  Oh  no,  I did  not.  I knew  I had  committed  the 
offence,  and  I took  the  punishment  without  making  any 
appeal  against  it. 

7248.  Do  you  remember  on  what  account  it  was  mat 
vou  did  come  before  him  on  that  occasion  ? — came 
before  him.  I was  charged  with  this  offence.  He  read 
out  the  offence  for  me,  and  he  asked  me  what  I had  to 
say.  I said,  I had  nothing  to  say ; that  I committed  it. 

“ Well,”  says  he,  “ it  is  getting  worse  instead  of  better 
you  are ; it  is  very  brutal  conduct.”  “ It  is  just  a 
reflex,”  said  I,  “ of  the  treatment  I received.”  I was 
sent  back  to  my  cell. 

7249.  Did  he  thereupon  say  that  yon  were  sentenced 
to  so  many  days’  further  handcuffing  ?—He  did  not. 
He  did  not  say  anything  more.  That  is  all  that  he 
said. 

7250.  A.ud  you  never  expressed  a wish  to  petition 
the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  subject? — No,  sir. 

7251.  Did  the  offlcei-s  at  any  time  during  that  peiiod 
attribute  the  injury  to  your  wrists  to  your  own  vio- 
lence ? — They  did  not ; but  I recollect  that  one  day  I 
just  showed  one  of  my  wi-ists  to  Captain  Ilai-vey  ; no, 
it  was  to  Dr.  Burns  ; and  I said  to  the  doctor,  “ These 
“ irons  might  he  put  on,  doctor,  without  lacerating  ray 
“ bands.”  Alison  was  with  Mm,  and  he  said,  “I  assure 
“ you,  doctor,  the  greatest  care  is  taken  in  putting 
“ them  on.  I myself  often  nip  him,  and  I have  no 
“ desire  to  do  so.” 

72.52.  Was  the  injury  to  your  wrists,  of  which  you 


complain,  the  result  of  accident  or  the  result  of  violent  ? 
—No,  it  was  the  result  of  the  manner  m which  the 
officer  put  them  on,  in  letting  them  hang  that  way 
and  pressing  down  the  spring,  and  the  spring  going 
into  the  mortice;  one  iron  setting  into  the  other 
caught  me.  . . , e ^ ± 

7253.  (Chainnan.)  Did  you,  m point  of  tact,  use 
violence  when  these  irons  were  lieing  put  on  you? — 
Never,  during  those  35  days. 

7254.  After  throwing  the  water  on  the  governor, 
what  eke  did  you  do  ? — Nothing  else.  _ 

7255.  You  did  not  shut  your  cell  door  in  his  tace  f— 
After  throwing  the  water  I shut  the  door  in  again. 
The  gate  was  closed.  Yon  know  those  cells,  my  lore. 
The  gate  remained  locked.  The  officer  opened  the 
door  The  door  was  shut  in,  and  I was  inside,  so 
when  the  officer  called  to  salute  the  governor  I did  not 
stir,  and  the  second  time  he  called  I committed  the 
offence  and  shut  out  the  door. 

7256.  You  did  ?— I did.  , -r  a,  • , -a 

7257.  That  was  on  the  16tli  of  June  ? — I think  it 

was,  my  lord.  , , , . 

7258.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Did  I clearly  understand 

vou  to  say  that  after  the  commission  of  the  offence  you 
jiad  no  opportunity  given  you  of  making  your  defence 
on  the  subject,  before  the  punishment  was  inflicted . — 
No,  sir.  ^ . . 

7259.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  Do  you  mean  to  s^y  that 
you  were  put  in  irons  without  being  asked  what  you 
had  to  say  in  your  defence  ? — Ye-«,  sir. 

7260.  On  the  very  day  that  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted ? — No,  sir  j the  day  after. 

7261.  Did  Captain  Du  Caue  not  see  you  that  day 
before  you  were  put  in  irons  ? — No,  sir. 

7262.  Did  he  never  see  yon  about  it? — ^No,  until 
almut  three  weeks  tfter. 


about  turee  weeas  inter.  . 

7263.  Can  you  recollect  the  date  that  Captain  Du 
Cane  saw’  you  ? — No,  I cannot  recollect. 

7264.  Did  he  ask  you  what  defence  you  had  to  the 
charge  ? — Yes,  he  asked  me  what  I had  to  say,  and  I 
said  I had  nothing.  They  told  me  that  they  would 
give  me  paper  to  make  a reply,  and  they  did  not,  and 
I had  experience  enough  of  what  I would  say  not 
being  taken  down, 

7265.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  It  was  then  you  said  that  it 
was  a reflex  of  the  treatment  that  you  received  ? — 
Yes,  when  he  said  it  was  brutal  conduct. 

7266.  {Dr.  Greenhoto.)  What  food  were  you  on  at 

that  time  ? Light-labour  food.  An  ounce  of  the  meat, 

and  some  ounces  of  the  bread  less  than  the  orclinaiy 
labour  diet. 

7267.  You  were  not  on  penal  diet  ? — No,  I was  not 
on  penal  diet. 

7268.  Between  the  day  when  you  threw  the  water 
in  the  governor’s  face,  and  the  day  that  you  saw 
Captain  Du  Cane — which  I see  was  the  1st  of  July — 
did  you  ever  refuse  to  put  on  your  jacket  ? — ^Yes. 

7269.  Did  you  on  several  occasions  refiise  to  do  so  ? 

7270.  Did  you  tell  the  ivarder  that  he  might  do  it 
himself? — Yes,  “ You  can  put  it  on,  officer.”  I felt 
uneasy  with  the  jacket  on,  and  wanted  to  keep  it  off. 
I said,  “ You  can  put  it  on  if  yon  wish  j I have  moi'e 
ft«edom  without  it.”  That  is  officer  Brown  if  he 
makes  that  report.  It  is  officer  Brown,  for  none  of 
f.bpm  asked  me  to  put  on  the  jacket  but  him. 

7271.  That  occurred  four  days.  On  the  24th  of 
June  you  refused  to  put  on  your  jacket,  and  you  did 
the  same  on  the  25th,  26th,  27th,  and  29th  of  June 
according  to  this  record  ? — That  will  corroborate  that 
I bad  the  irons  on  tbo.se  three  days. 

7272.  Did  Captain  Du  Cane  when  he  saw  you  tell 

you  what  he  should  recommend  to  be  done  in  your 
case  ? — He  did  not.  ^ 

7273.  Had  you  ever  been  punished  by  a director  s 
order  before  ?— Yes,  but  I never  was  told  by  a director 
wbat  tbe  punishment  would  be. 

7274.  After  the  director  saw  you,  what  diet  were 
you  on  ? — The  same  diet. 

7275.  Light-labour  diet  ? — Light-labour  diet. 

7276.  Then  you  were  not  on  penal  diet? — No. 
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7277.  Then  whj  were  you  put  ou  bread  and  water 
again  ?— For  the  committal  of  this  offence.  It  was  then 
the  director’s  adjudication  came,  and  it  was  read  for  me 
28  clays’  bread  and  water,  and  six  months’  seiwmte 
confinement. 

7278.  {Mr.  Brodrioh.)  When  was  it  read  for  you  ? 
— It  was  read  for  me  on  the  27th  June. 

7279.  {Dr.  Grecnhow.)  You  were  on  light-labour 
food  until  the  director  saw  you  ? — Yes. 

7280.  When  the  director  saw  yon  was  there  any 
change  at  all  ? — No,  sir. 

7281.  How  long  after  the  director  saw  you  was  your 
diet  changed  ? — The  day  the  irons  were  taken  off  the 
diet  was  changed. 

7282.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  were  in  irons 
during  35  days  ? — I am  quite  sure. 

7283.  How  do  you  know  that  it  was  35  days  ? — 
I counted  every  day  of  them  at  the  time,  and  they 
fixed  themselves  in  my  memory. 

7284.  Ai’e  you  quite  sure  that  during  the  whole  of 
that  35  days  you  were  ou  light-labour  diet? — Yes, 
sir  5 I am. 

7285.  You  think  your  memoiy  does  not  deceive 
you  about  it  ? — ^Not  in  the  least. 

7286.  And  during  those  28  days  that  you  were  on 
bread  and  water  you  were  not  in  irons  at  all  ? — No, 
sir. 

7287.  I suppose,  that  by  being  28  daj^  on  bi-ead 
and  water,  you  do  not  meim  that  you  had  it  continu- 
ously all  those  28  days  ? — ^I  do,  air. 

7288.  Do  you  mean  that  yon  had  bread  and  water 
for  each  of  the  28  days  and  nothing  else  ? — I do,  sir-. 

7289.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  had  no  change 
of  food  every  fourth  or  fifth  day  ? — Oh,  yes ; you  are 
right,  every  fourth  day. 

7290.  You  were  sentenced  to  28  days’  bvead-and- 
water  diet,  but  eveiy  fourth  day  you  would  change  ? 
— Oh  yes,  penal-class  diet. 

7291.  You  told  Lord  Devou  that  after  committing 
that  offence  your  cell  was  changed  ? — Yes. 

7292.  Was  the  cell  in  which  you  were  put  then  at 
all  different  from  the  previous  one  ? — No. 

7293.  It  was  exactly  the  same  ? — Exactly  the  same. 

7294.  And  you  were  changed  back  to  your  former 
cell  as  soon  as  tlie  35  days  expired  ? — ^Yes,  and  it  was 
changed  in  the  interim.  A closet  was  made  in  it,  and 
the  bed-board  was  also  changed. 

7295.  At  the  end  of  the  35  days  during  wliich  you 
were  handcuffed  you  say  that  yon  were  again  hand- 
cuffed for  two  days  additional  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7296.  With  heavy  irons? — Yes. 

7297.  What  was  the  interval  between  the  35  days 
and  the  two  days  ? — Well,  I think  there  was  not  more 
than  a day. 

7298.  There  was  a day’s  interval? — I am  not  sure  j 
but  any  way  there  was  not  much  time  between  them, 
for  when  I saw  what  kind  of  a cell  it  was  I did  not 
like  it,  and  I let  the  water  run.  It  might  be  the  very 
same  day  I was  released  ; but  any  way  there  was  not 
much  time  between  them. 

7299.  Were  you  brought  up  before  the  governor, 
or  any  one  on  the  second  occasion  before  you  were 
handcuffed  ? — No,  sir. 

7300.  Were  yon  not  brought  up  before  the  governor 
the  following  day  ? — No,  sir. 

7301.  You  were  handcuffed  two  days  without  having 
been  brought  before  the  governor  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7302.  There  was  no  investigation? — ^No  investi- 
gation. 

7303.  You  are  quite  confident  of  that? — No  inves- 
tigation. 

7304.  Ai‘e  you  quite  sure  of  that  ? — I am  quite  sure 
of  it. 

7305.  Wheu  the  handcuffs  were  put  on  you,  were 
you  perfectly  quiet  ? — I was  perfectly  quiet. 

7306.  You  never  resisted? — I never  resisted. 

7307.  You  allowed  them  to  be  put  on  an<l  you  were 
perfectly  quiet? — ^I  was  perfectly  qiuet,  and  I allowed 
them  to  handle  me  in  any  way  they  pleased. 

7308.  But  yon  did  refuse  to  put  ou  your  jacket  on 
several  occasions  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 


7309.  (CAair/wfin.)  On  the  occasions  wheu  you  re- 
fused to  put  ou  your  jacket  were  there  prisoners  by  ? 
— No,  my  lord. 

7310.  Who  were  by  ?— The  officers  who  came  to 
put  on  the  irons.  Two  generally  ciime  to  put  on  the 
irons. 

7311.  It  was  within  your  cell  you  usually  refused 
to  put  ou  the  jacket  ? — Within  my  cell. 

7312.  On  all  occasions  ? — ^Yes  ; except  that  I might 
meet  the  officer  at  the  door,  ami  I would  perhaps  just 
say  I felt  better  without  it;  that  the  weather  was 
warm  ami  he  could  put  it  ou  if  he  liked,  and  if  he 
wished  to  put  it  on  I would  let  him  put  it  on. 

7313.  {Dr.  Gremhov}^  I will  uow  read  to  you  the 
sentence  which  was  passed  on  you  in  consequence  of 
3'our  throwing  water  in  the  governor’s  face,  and  theu 
we  shall  try  to  reconcile  the  discrepancy  that  exists 
between  it  and  what  you  state  to  us.  The  defence  of 
the  prisoner  is  recoi-ded  s “I  decline  to  make  any 
statement  except  in  writing.”  This  is  tlie  sentence 
on  the  1st  of  duly  1868  : “ This  prisoner  is  without 

doubt  guilty  of  the  very  rude  aud  nasty  conduct 
“ alleged  in  the  charge.  The  governor  of  Chatham 
“ prison  is,  as  is  well  known,  os  temperate  and 
“ judicious  a person  as  it  is  possible  to  find.  TJio 
“ officers  in  the  immediate  charge  of  the  department 
“ in  which  the  prisoner  is,  are  selected  for  their  judg- 
“ ment  and  affability.  Nevertheless,  he  is  as  stated 
“ in  the  evidence,  and  as  his  misconduct  sheet  shows, 
“ constantly  guilty  of  nets  of  insubordination  against 
“ the  prison  officei's,  and  every  allowable  punishment 
“ has  been  tried  in  his  case  without  any  effect,  nor 
“ does  kindness  seem  to  have  any  better  influence  on 
“ him  ” ? — I did  not  get  mneh  of  it. 

7314.  “He  would  in  au  ordinary  case  be  punished 
“ for  the  offence  he  has  committed  by  flogging,  but  it 
“ is  tliought  this  punishment  should  not  be  inflicted 
“ without  special  authority.  If  it  should  not  be 
“ thought  advisable  to  inflict  that,  I can  only  recom- 

mend  that  he  sliould  be  sentenced  to  28  days’  pun- 
“ ishment  diet  in  close  confinement,  and  be  placed  in. 
“ penal  class  for  six  months  ; also  that  to  prevent  the 
“ chance  of  his  repeating  tricks  of  this  description  on 
“ officers  of  the  prison  who  are  obliged  to  visit  him, 
“ all  moveable  ai-ticles  aud  utensils  be  removed  from 
“ his  cell,  that  whatever  is  neceBsai-y  be  made  a 
“ fixtui-e,  and  that  he  be  kept  in  handcuffs  in  the  day- 
“ time.”  That  is  the  sentence.  Therefoi’C,  Captain 
Du  Cane  on  the  1st  of  July  1868,  exactly  a fortnight 
after  you  committed  the  offence,  reeommeuded  this, 
which  was  confli'med  by  the  boai'd  of  directors  in 
Loudon  ; and  it  appears  to  me  that  Captain  Du  Cane 
that  day  ordered  you  to  be  put  on  28  days’  bread  and 
water,  and  therefore,  that  you  are  mistalcsn  as  to  tlie 
fact  of  having  handcuffs  on  35  days,  or  else  that  you 
must  have  had  handenfls  on  and  were  on  bread  and 
water  at  the  same  time.  There  is  an  evident  con- 
tradiction in  your  statement  you  see  ? — In  my 
statement,  sir  ? 

7315.  I mean  that  there  is  a contradiction  with 
regard  to  this  point.  You  say  that  you  were  not  on 
bread  and  water  within  the  period  that  you  were 
handcuffed,  but  that  the  bread  and  water  commenced 
after  the  handcuffiug.  I read  the  sentence  to  show  you 
that  you  were  ordei'ed  bread  and  water  on  the  1st  of 
July ; therefore,  according  to  that,  you  could  ouly 
have  been  three  weeks  handcuffed  : “ And  that  he  be 
kept  in  handcuffs  in  the  daytime;”  that  is  specially 
ordered  ? — During  what  time,  sir  ? 

7316.  During  the  28  days? — I was  not  kept  in 
handcuffs  during  the  bi'ead  and  water. 

7317.  By  the  sentence  it  appears  that  you  must 
have  had  the  two  together.  You  had  been  in  hand- 
cuffs before  under  the  authority  of  the  governor 
apparently,  by  your  own  statement.  The  record  is, 
“ That  he  shall  not  be  flogged,  hut  that  he  shall 
“ be  sentenced  to  28  days’  punishment  diet  iu 
“ close  confinement,  and  be  placed  in  pentJ  class 
“ for  six  months  ; also  that  to  prevent  the  chance 
“ of  his  repeating  tricks  of  this  description  on 
*•  the  officers  of  the  prison  who  ai-e  obliged  to-  visit 
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him,  oil  moveable  avticles  and  utensils  be  removed 
“ f3-oui  his  cell,  itiac  -whatever  is  necessary  be  made  a 
“ tixture,  and  that  he  be  kept  in  haudcufls  iu  the  day 
“ time.” 

7318.  (Chairman.)  Having  heard  the  official  record 
reail  to  you  of  the  sentence  which  is  stated  to  have 
been  then  passed,  do  you  still  remain  of  the  same 
opinion  and  still  make  the  same  statement  to  us, 
namely,  that  you  were  during  33  consecurire  days  in 
handcuffs  before  the  brc.ad-iiud-watev  diet  commenced  ? 

Yes,  my  lord.  I aJhei-e  to  my  statement.  It  is 

true. 

7319.  (Mr.  De  Verc.)  Are  you  prepared  to  say, 
O’Donov.au  Rossa,  that 'at  any  time  when  you  refused 
to  take  off  or  to  put  on  your  jacket  you  were  in  irons  ? 
— In  the  morning  generally,  those  days  that  I felt 
warm,  that  I would  feel  uneasy  -with  the  coat  on,  I 
would  refuse  to  put  ou  the  coat. 

7320.  It  has  been  stated  that  on  serernl  occasions 
you  refused  to  put  on  or  take  off  yom-  coat  when  you 
■were  required  to  do  so? — 1 do  not  know,  Mr.  De 
Vere,  about  taking  it  off;  because  my  desire  was  to 
have  it  off. 

7321.  On  several  oceasions  you  were  requu-ed  to 
put  it  on  ? — I used  not  put  it  on. 

7322.  Yon  fold  them  that  they  might  do  it  them- 
selves if  they  wislied  to  do  so  ? — Yes. 

7323.  I want  to  know  -^vhethev  on  each  of  those 
occ.'isious  you  tverc  in  irons  ?— This  was  in  the  morn- 
ings, before  tbe  irons  were  put  on. 

7324.  I want  to  know  was  it  witbiu  the  period  of 
35  days  that  you  describe  as  being  your  ;^riod  of  being 

ill  irons  ? Ob  yes,  sir  ; -within  that  period  of  35  days 

that  affair  occurred  about  my  not  desiring .!«  put  ou 
the  coat. 

7325.  During  those  33  days,  were  you  under  punish- 
ment or  under  report? — 1 undei'stiind  I was  under 
report,  that  it  was  not  considered  punishment,  that 
being  in  those  irons  was  not  considered  punishment. 

7326.  When  did  you  get  notice  that  you  tvere  to  be 
tried  for  this  act  of  iusubordination  ? — I believe  the 
diiv  after  the  committal  of  the  ofl'eneo  that  I was  taken 
before  Captain  Harvey,  and  he  told  me  that  tbe  matter 
would  b(i  referred  to  the  director,  and  I would  get 
paper  to  make  a statement. 

7327.  "Who  told  you  that  you  should  have  paper  to 
mnlfft  a statement  ? — Captain  Harvey  did. 

7828.  Did  you  subsequently  ask  for  paper  ? — ^No,  I 
did  not,  but  I told  tbe  priest  this  day  that  he  came  in 
and  was  speaking  about  the  director,  that  they  told  me 
I was  to  get  paper  and  I did  not  get  it. 

7329.  Wlren  you  were  brought  before  Captain 
Du  Cane  did  you  tell  him  how  long  you  had  been  hand- 
cuffed ?— 1 did  not,  sir. 

(Mr.  Butts  mui  principal  warder  King  here 
brought  in  handmffs.) 

7330.  (Chairman.)  Rossa,  look  at  those  handcuffs, 
aud  see  which  of  those  kind  of  handcuffs  was  put  ou 
you.  Ai'e  those  all  the  patterns  of  handcuffe  used  in 
the  prison  ?— (iHr.  Butts)  Yes,  my  lord.  (Prisoner.) 
These  are  the  kind  that  were  on  me  the  35  days. 

(J^incipal  warder  King  puts  the  handcuffs 
indimied  hy  theprisoner  onDr. Lyons  %oiih  the  hands 
in  front.) 

7331.  (Chairman.)  Now  Rossa,  show  how  it  was 
that  youi'  -wrist  was  -wounded? — (Prisoner.)  If  he 
pressed  tbe  spring  this  -way  it  would  catch,  but  if  he 
pressed  it  this  way  it  would  not  catch.  If  he  made 
the  pi-essure  below.it  would  not  be  fair, 

7332.  (Ih  Lyons.)  If  in  closing  the  spidng  he  held 
up  the  band  ? — Yes,  it  would  catch  then.  .. 

7333.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  were 
obliged  to  take  off  youi'  jacket  while  you  had  the 
handcufe  on  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

7334.  (Dr.  Lyons,  with  irons  on  his  wrists,  pours 
water  into  a glass  and  drinks  itl)—~{Prisoner.)  Yes, 
you  could  eat  and  drink  -with  the  handcuffs  comfortably 
enough.  - 

(The  handcuffs  were  here  takeii  off  and  put  on 
again  toith  the  hands  in  front.) 


7335.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  For  how  many  hours  at  a time, 
Rossa  were  vbu  manacled  with  the  hands  behind 
yoiu  l»uk  ?— jvom  half-past  6 o’clock  in  the  inorn- 
iii"  until  dinner  hour,  and  from  a quarter  past  I 
afrer  diuner  hour.  Oh,  by  the  bye,  ofteu  when  I iised 
to  <7et  up  from  my  dinner  and  the  officer  would  see  me 
taking  a move  about  he  would  put  them  on. 

(The  handcuffs  icere  removed  from  Dr.  Lyons, 
andMr.  Butts  and  principal  warder  King  withdrew) 

7336.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  For  how  many  consecutive 
hours  were  you  manncled  with  your  liands  behind 

youi-  back  ? Prom  between  sis  aud  seven  hours  in  the 

morniag,  that  is  from  half-past  5 to  l2  o’clock,  and 
from  about  half-past  12  or  a quaiter-past  1 to  about  a 
quarter-past  7 in  the  evening.  That  was  something 
about  13  hoars. 

7337.  Did  you  find  it  excessively  fatiguiug,  or  pain- 
ful, or  very  distre^mg  ? — Ofa,  certainly,  sir. 

7388.  (Chairman.)  You  say  they  were  on  about 
12  or  13  hours  iu  the  day? — About  13  hours  a day, 
my  lord. 

’7339.  In  two  or  three  periods? — In  two  periods,  thy 
lord,  from  breakfast  till  dinner,  and  from  after  dinner 
until  bed  time. 

7340.  ( Mr.  De  Fere.)  Yon  state  that  for  3.5  days, 
while  you  were  under  report  and  not  under  punish- 
ment, you  were  haiidcutfed  ? — Yes,  sir ; it  is  considered 
that  I was  not  under  punishment  duiing  this  time,  but 
under  report  a-waiting sentence.  That  is  tlie  tedmical 
prison  term  “under  report.”  Under  report  I was 
when  I had  these  hmidcutts  on.  The  sentence  was 
not  read  for  me  until  about  the  17th  of  July. 

7341.  (Dr.  Green/wio.)  It  was  not  read  to  you  ? — 
Never,  until  the  17th  of  July,  the  day  Mr.  Harvey 
came  to  read  it  and  take  the  handenffs  off,  and  -that 
•was  the  day  the  28  days’  bread  and  water  commenced. 
The  punishment  commenced  only  then. 

7342.  (Mr.  De  Fere.)  Dui-iug  the  35  clays  that  yon 
were  haudenffed,  you  were  “under  report,”  aud  not 
“ under  punishniout  ? ” — Yes  that  is  I believe  what  it 
is  technically  culled  in  prison. 

7343.  Is  not  the  meaning  of  being  under  report  this, 
that  the  prisoner  haring  committed  the  offence  is  not 
yet  tried,  but  is  under  observation,  or  under  report  until 
ho  is  tried? — Yes,  that  is  the  meaning  of  it,  Mr.  De 
Vere. 

7344.  Now  I ask  you,  O’Donovan  Rossa,  whether 
your  punishment  during  the  period  of  35  days  that,  you 
were  under  report,  was  more  severe  or  less  severe  than 
the  punishment  that  you  had  to  undergo  after  y-our 
sentence  ? — Well,  it  wa?  as  severe;  it  was  more  physi- 
c.-illy  severe,  but  I did  not  feel  the  hunger  that  I felt 
in  the  28  days’  bread  and  water. 

7345.  You  were  uot  subjected  to  any  irons  after 
the  sentence  being  pronounced  ? — ^No,  when  the  bread 
aud  water  commenced  I had  no  irons. 

7346.  Was  the  sentence  read  to  you  ? — The  sentence 

wa.sreadtome  about  the  28  days’  Irread  and  water, 
and  theu  tbe  ii-ons  were  taken  off.  ... 

7347.  Did  you  notice  that  part  .of  that  sentmee 
would  involve  putting,  you  in  irons  again  ? — There 
was  uot  a word  about  taking  off  or  putting  on  irons. 

7348.  You  hare  heard  the  sentence  read  to-day  ? — 
Yes,  but  that  sentence  was  not  read  to  me. 

7349.  (Chairmasi.)  That  part  of  the  sentence  in 

which  the  irons  is  mentioned  has  been  read,  to  you 
for  the  first  time  to-day  ? — For  tbe  first  time  to-day, 
my  lord.  ..  ... 

(The  Commission  deliberated  for  some  time.) 

7350.  (Dr.  Gs-een/unc.)  Rossa,  after  beiug  hand- 
cuffed aud  put  upon  punishment  diet  for  28  days,  you 
were  plac^  for  six  mouths  in  penal  class  ?— Yes, 
penal  classs  diet  commenced,  a pnmahment  of  six  .months, 
but  I was  released  from  that  punishment  about  the 
2d  of  October,  I think.  • 

7351.  And  during  the  time  that, you  were  in, penal 
class,  what  diet  had  you? — I bad  dry  bread  in  the 
morning  and  some  gruel,  gi-uel  that  was  supposed  to  ^ 
boiled  with  milk  ; no  milk  came  with  it  as  we  use  in 
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Ii-eland,  and  dry  potatoes  and  dry  bread  at  dinner,  and 
dry  gniel  and  bread  again  at  supper. 

7352.  {_Dr.  Lyons.)  Can  you  remember  distiuctly 
what  yoiu'  sensations  were  wlien  you  were  put  on  the 
bread-and-vvater  pimisbment?  On  the  first  day  that 
you  were  put  on  the  bread-.and-wafer  diet,  wliat  ^\erc 
your  sensations  as  to  hunger  or  otherwise  ? — iJh,  I felt 
so  hungry  that  I began  to  tbiulc  of  books  that  1 7'ead  in 
my  youth  about  men  being  pushed  into  plnces  and 
eating  rats  and  mice,  and  I recollect  well  the  feeling  I 
bad  in  youth  about  men  eating  tho.“e  things.  I thought 
men  could  not  do  it,  but  I thought  then  that  I could 
do  it  myself. 

7353.  Was  that  the  sen.sation  you  esi>erieneed  the 
first  day? — Oh,  not  the  fli-st  day,  but  oftonwhilo  I was 
in  ptisou. 

7354.  Can  yon  remember  what  your  sensations 
were  the  lii-st  day  ? — I could  uot,  Mr.  Lyons. 

7355.  Were  you  hungry  the  firet  day  ? — No,  not 
hungry  the  fii'st  day. 

7356.  You  were  uot  very  hungiy  the  first  <lay  ? 

No.  Of  course  I was  after  the  light-labour  diet,  and 
I was  not  very  hungry,  bul  l sii])pose  I felt  some  slight 
hunger  before  the  28  days  were  over. 

7357.  I want  to  know  whether  you  can  give  me 
any  information  ns  to  your  sensations  when  you  were 
on  the  brend-and-water  diet  ? — I cannot  remember,  Mr. 
Lyons. 

7358.  Were  you  as  hungry  on  the  second  <lay  as  on 
the  first,  or  more  hungry  ? — I could  not  tell  you. 

7359.  Were  you  more  hungry  or  less  hungry  on  the 
third  day  than  the  second  ? — -i  recoUeet  during  the 
time  I was  on  bread  and  water  at  this  tiiu(?  purticulnrly, 
when  I felt  myself  puuislied  on  ii  cb.'trge  of  idleness, 
although  I did  my  work,  jiiid  feeling  it  punishment  to 
spend  iny  time  in  dark  cells,  I used  to  make  this  noise. 

7360.  This  is  going  into  another  matter  ? — It  is  uot, 
Mr.  Lyons.  I beg  yoiu-  pardon  for  an  appni-eut  con- 
tradiction, it  is  not  meant  as  a contradiction.  I recol- 
lect I used  to  have  some  of  this  bread  spared,  even  tlie 
16  otmees  that  I used  to  take  to  the  dark  cell  I use<l 
to  bring  back  again. 

7361.  Was  not  that  because  you  did  not  feel  the 
sensation  of  hunger  ? — I do  not  ^ow  how  it  was.  I 
could  spare  it  I thought,  and  fi-om  the  recollection  I 
would  feel  of  the  hunger,  or  not  having  an  inclination 


to  eat,  I usol  to  re.serve  it  when  I could  spare  if,  when  O'Douovan 

I had  uot  a greedy  appetite,  for  I used  not  to  force 

myself  to  eat.  In  fact  I can’t  eat  it  nnv  time  but  I 

used  to  spare,  for  I jjsetl  in  general  u.  think  tiiat  a w<-.i---e 
feeling  would  grow  on  me. 

7362.  I want  to  know,  can  you  remembfer.  wlic-ii 
yon  were  several  days  on  bre.ad-and-watcr  diet  iu 
succession,  whether  the  sens.itiou  of  Inuiger  ineri'a.<ed 
day  by  day,  or  what  hajrpened  to  yotr  in  that  regard  ? 

—Well,  I could  uot  tell  you,  Mr.  Lyons.  I could  uot. 

7363.  Can  you  tell  me  witetbev  at  tlie  end  of  the 
period  of  28  days  on  bread  and  water  you  felt  ns 
hungry,  or  more  hungry,  or  less  hungry,  than  you  did 

at  the  commencement  of  the  period'? Well,  I could 

not  say,  Mr.  Lyons. 

7364.  {C/iairmau.)  Y’ou  cannot  give  ns  any  infor  • 
mation  on  that  point  ? — No,  I caunct,  luy  lord.' 

7365.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Did  you  feel  weak  ?— Yes  1 
felt  weak. 

7366.  Did  you  feel  yotu'  apjjctitc  impaired  ? — Yes, 

I recollect  that  when  the  other  diet  came,  when  I would 
get  au  hour’s  exercise  I would  rather  not  go  nud  take 
the  hour’s  exercise.  I wofdd  rather  not  leave  the  cell, 
and  I used  to  feel  some  way  reluctant  to  take  the 
exercise.  I would  rather  i-cmain  in  my  cell,  and  some- 
times I would  remaiu  in  my  cell. 

7367.  Did  yon  eat  all  your  bread  in  the  last  davs  of 
your  punishment  ? — Tea. 

7368.  In  the  last  days  ? — Yes,  air.  Sly  lord,  in  a 
letter  yesterday  I said  t would  lay  the  papers  before 
you.  I suppose  I need  not  lay  them  before  you  now. 

7369.  {C/iainna/i.)  Wo  have  looked  at  your  letter. 

I believe  you  h.ave  received  all  the  papers  tvlneli  under 
the  authority  of  the  Government  you  are  permitted  to 
receive.  We  shall  proceed  to-morrow  to  go  into  the 
other  points  which  are  mentioned  in  this  imper  and  to 
hear  yoin-  statement  on  them,  and  then  we  shall  proceed 
to  examine  any  witnesses  yo«i  may  desire  ? — C.an  I be 
present,  my  lord,  at  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  V 

7370.  I think  not.  We  shall  ask  questions  founded 
upon  what  yotir  statement  is  ?— Won’t  I,  my  lord,  have 
an  opijoi’tnnity  of  directing-  wlmt  iroint.s  to  a«k  upon,  or 
what  questions  to  ask  tho  witnesses  ? 

7371.  We  think  it  unnecessary.  We  shall  put  such 
questions  as  we  think  ought  to  be  asked.  At  any  i-ate 
we  shall  bear  yotu-  statement  first. 


The  prisoner  withdrew. 


The  Commission  adjouraecL 


Ciiatliam  Prison,  Thursday,  21st  July  1870. 


PRESENT  ! 

Tee  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF.  DEVON  in  the  Ohatr, 
The  Hon.  George  C.  Brodrick.  I Dr.  Lyons. 

Stephen  E.  De  Verb,  Esq.  ] Dr.  Greenhow. 


Mr.  William  ] 

7372.  (C/iairman.)  Do  yon  produce  three  books, 
Mr.  Butts? — Three  books,  my  lord,  yes. 

. • 7373.  Is  one  of  them  termed  “ the  Chief  Warda-’s 
Daily  Report  Book  ?” — Yes,  my  lord. 

7374.  Is  another  of  those  books  cdled  “ the  Separate 
Cells’  Book  ?” — Yes. 

7375.  Audis  the  third  “ the  Governor’s  Journal  ?” 

Yes. 

7376.  In  whose  custody,  tmd  by  whom  is  *'the  Chief 
Warder’s  Daily  Report  Book  ” kept  ?— By  the  chief 
warder. 

7377.  Who  is  the;  oMef  warder,  of  the  prison  at 
present  ? — Turner. 

.....  7378-, Wps.he.he^- fi-om,  the,lgt..of  June  1868 
•to. the- last  day_.pf,4-ugust  ofthe  same  ye^fiP-r-l.  cannot 
state  that  he  was  here  at  the  time,  hnt  he  was  chief 
warder  of  the  prison.  He  may  have  been  on  leave. 


Butts  reeaUiMi 

7379.  He  -\vas  responsible  for  keeping  this  book  ? 

He  was,  unless  he  wa.s  on  leave. 

7380.  Withregai'd  to  the  “ Separate  CeIb’Book,”by 
whom  is  it  kept  ? — By  the  oSicers  iu  ehai-ge  of  the 
separate  cells. 

7381.  Who,  during  the  three  months  that  I speak 
June,  July,  and  August  1868,  was  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  separate  cells  ? — I could  not  teU  you,  my  loi^ 
It  is  signed  every  day  by  the  officer  in  chai-ge. 

7382.  With  regard  to  the  governor’s  book,  that  is  in 
the  custody,  I presume,  of  the  governor  or  acting 
governor  ? — Yes,  my  loi-d.  ’ 

7383.  (J/V-.  BrodricA.)  Are  you-  acquainted  -with 
the  handwiting  of  Captnin.Pov^eO?-— Yes,;I 

quite  well.  ' ' • ' , 

7384.  And  are  yon  also  acquainted  with  'the  hand- 

F f 4 
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■writing  of  Captain  Harvey  ?— Ko,  I 
■with  5)is  handwriting. 


minutes  of  evidence  taken  BEFOKB  the  commission 


not  acquainted  have  recently  received  these  three  books  from  the 
office  of  the  directors  in  London  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

us  under  what  cfr- 


of 


7401  Are  you  able  to  inform 
rX^pSone"  jSeS.  cumstuces,  .nd  whB.i  they  were  sent  fiom  this  piison 
r,rhr',J.  the  nXof  .d„.e  »d.he 

Fnrquharson,  deputy  governor.  He  says  “ I gave 
“ over  charge  of  the  prison  for  a few  hours  this 
“ afternoon  to  ilr.  Turner,  the  chief  warder,  from 
“ 3.42  p.m.,  having  received  a telegram  from  Captain 
“ Stopford,  the  director,  to  proceed  tn  Parliament 
“ Street  as  soon  ns  ijossible.  After  my  interview 
“ mth  the  director,  and  having  left  with  him  the 
“ ‘Governor’s  Journal  Book,’  the  ‘ Chief  Warder’s 
“ Occurrence  Book,’  and  the  ‘ Separate  Cells  ’ Oecur- 
“ reuce  Book’  for  June  1868  I returned  to  Chatham 
“ by  the  6.23  p.m.  train  from  Victoria. 

“ James  C.  Faequhabson, 

“ Deputy  Governor.” 

‘402.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  What  dale  was  that? — 


7385.  (CAoimaM.)  These  books,  Mr.  Butts, 
tain  various  entries  iu  respect  to  the.  nrisoner  Jer 
O’Donovan  Rossn  between  the 
end  of  August.  We  should  be  glad  if  you  will  hav 
copy  made  in  a tabular  form  of  all  thase  entrie: 
be'^innine  the  16th  June,  and  up  to  the  31si 
August,  in  ench  of  these  tlii-ee  books,  lli-st  the  be^rate 
Cell  Bwk,  second,  the  Chief  Warder’.s  Daily  Report 
Book,  and  third  the  Governor’s  Journal  j a column  tor 
each  book,  ami  the  date  at  the  side.  W lU  you  be  kind 
euon"-h  to  have  a copy  made  out  for  us  of  the  entnes  m 
these’’  three  books,  ench  under  the  heads  I have  now 
given  relating  to  O’Donovan  Rossa.  and,  as  fitr  as 
possible,  ■where  they  belong  to  the  same  day,  putting 
them  in  the  same  line  ? {ffis  lordship  then  hands  the 
witness  tt/om.)— Exactly,  my  lord.  You  want  them 
side  by  side.  , . „ , , 

7386  We  observe  that  in  two  at  least  of  these  books  — ^ 

namely  “ the  Separate  Cells’  Book,”  and  ‘the  Chief  xhis  was  on  the  18th  of  August  1869  when  he  took 

Warder’s  Daily  Report  Book,”  the  entries  regarding  this  up. 

prisoner,  O’Donovan  Rossa,  with  very  few  exceptions,  7403.  {Mr.  De  Vere.j  Are  those  three  books  from 
are  marked  ■with  a cros-s  iu  black  ink.  Are  yon  able  .^liich  you  are  now  asked  to  make  some  returns, 
to  tell  us  by  whom  and  when  those  marks  were  books  for  the  authenticity  of  which  the  prison 

luade? I cannot,  my  lord.  I never  saw  the  books  authorities  ai-e  responsible  ? — Certainly. 

until  I gave  them  to  you  to-day.  They  were  sent  7404.  They  are  kepi  by  three  different  persons  5 by 
down  to  me  and  I locked  them  up,  and  unlocked  them  ^he  governor,  the  warder  in  charge  of  the  cells,  and 
this  morning.  , , . the  chief  wai-der  ?— Yes. 

7387.  Will  you  specify  in  an  additional  column  ot  7405.  Do  they  come  under  the  inspection  ot  the 

observations  Ae  entries  that  are  so  marked  with  a pi-incipal  governor  ?— The  governor  examines  all 
cross  ?— I will,  my  lord.  . the  books,  and  is  responsible  for  every  book  in  the 

7388.  Those  are  books  which  you  have  received  prison. 

Ais  moruin"  from  the  custody  of  the  directors  ? — 7406.  The  governor  for  the  time  being  is  therefore 

17o  ; they  ■v^re  sent  do-wn  to  me  some  weeks  ago.  responsible  for  the  authenticity  of  those  Aiee  records 

7389.  From  whom  were  they  sent  to  you  ? — Prom  .^hich  have  been  produced  here  to-day  ? — Certainly, 

the  directors.  7407.  I think  you  said  you  would  have  a column 

7390.  (Mr.  Brodriok.)  Does  that  apply  to  the  of  obseiwations  in  the  return  you  are  going  to  furnish, 

Governor’s  Journal  as  well  ns  to  the  other  two  books  ? as  to  show  therein  the  entries  which  are  marked 
Those  three  books  came  down  together.  in  these  books  with  a cross  ? — I will. 

7391.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Do  those  books  belong  to  the  7408.  {Chairmun.)  We  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if 

muniments  of  this  prison  ? — They  do.  you  give  an  exact  verbatim  copy  of  every  entiy  ? — 

7392.  I'lien  they  were  for  some  temporai'y  purpose  Yes. 

at  the  central  office  in  London? — They  were;  at  7409.  {Dr.  L7jons.)  Have  those  books  been  since 
least,  I suppose  so.  . the  18  th  of  August  ’69  in  Loudon,  until  Ae  period 

7393.  Can  you  state  how  long  they  were  out  of  this  -w-heu  you  say  they  were  recently  transmitted  back 

prison  ?— I cannot.  . again  ?■— I cannot  state  positively. 

7394.  Is  there  no  record  in  this  prison  of  the  period  7410.  Can.  you  inform  yourself  iu  anyway  from 

in  which  they  were  sent  out  ? — ^Most  likely.  I should  tbe  prison  books  whether  they  were  or  not  ? — will 
say  there  is  a letter  asking  for  them.  ti^y  and  find  out.  I can  ouly  tell  Ae  day  they  were 

7395.  Is  it  usual  to  Ake  or  get  a receipt  for  such  ggnt  up.  I know  I received  them  the  oAer  day  in  a 

parcel. 

7411.  What  day  did  you  get  them? — I caunot  tell 
you,  but  I will  examine  and  try  to  find  out. 

7412.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  examine  and 
endeavour  to  fiud  out  whether  Ae  books  were  kept 
in  Loudon  until  they  recently  came  back,  or  whether 

^ _ they  wei'e  received  back  before  the  last  occasion  on 

witness  retired  for  a short  time.")  I Amk  the  deputy  -which  they  were  retm’iied  to  you  ? — I'wiil.  Mr. Turner, 


muniments  when  they  are  sent  out? — I camiot  say. 

7396.  (CVr•aw«n^^.)  Perffiips  you  will  see  if  there  is 
any  letter  from  the  ilirectons,  requesting  that  these  piison 
books  slioulil  be  sent  up  to  them  ? — I will,  my  lord. 

7397.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  And  also  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  ascertain  if  they  wei'e  more  than  once^out 
of  Ae  prison  during  Ae  last  two  years? — ^Yes.  {The 
witness  retired  for  a short  time,')  I Amk  tl 
governor  took  them  up  himself  and  left  them, 

possible.  Please  let  me  look. 

7398.  {Chairmati.)  There  is  no  record  of  ithei-e? 

^I  %vill  look  in  Ae  journal,  my  loi-d.  {Witness 

returns  after  a short  absence.)  No,  my  lord,  I cannot 
find  any  record.  It  appears  that  the  deputy  governor 
took  them  up  himself  and  left  them  there,  and  that 
they  were  there  ance.  Why  they  were  sent  down  I 


He  ’ 


3 chief  warder  I 


the  chief  warder,  is  here, 
think  at  the  time. 

7413.  Who  is  responsible  for  this  “ Separate  Cells’ 
Book  ” ? — The  warder  in  charge  of  the  separate  cells. 

7414.  Was  he  here  at  Aat  time  ? — Yes ; he  is  not 
here  now,  he  is  at  Woking. 

7415.  {Mr.  Brodrich.)  Was  it  Alison,  or  who  was 
it  ? — It  -was  Alison,  he  is  now  chief  warder  at 


cannot  say.  , . 

7399.  (J/r.  .Srorfrfr/f.)  Is  there  any  record  of  that  ? vvoxing.  ^ , 0 

^It  ought  to  be  entered  in  this  journal.  7416.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Who  is  now  in  chai'ge  . 

7400.  {Chairman.)  Mr.  Butts,  yon  stated  that  you  Principal  warder  King,  I think. 

Tho  witness  witliAew. 


Ed^wasd  TuiiHEE  examined. 

7417.  {Chairman^  You  are  the  chief  warder  of  7420.  For  the  last  eight  years  and  1 


_ _ _ j monA 

Ais  prison,  I believe  ?— Yea,  my  lord. 

7418.  How  long  have  yon  been  so? — ^Eight  years  . i, 

and  one  month,  my  lord.  7421.  Is  it  a part  of  your  duty  to  keep  ^this  book, 

7419.  Have  you  been  chief  warder  for  that  time  ?—  “ Ae  Chief  Wafder  s Daily  Report  Book , ItiSj  7 

Yes,  my  lord, 
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7422.  Are  the  entries  in  this  book  in  your  OTvn 
lianduriting  ? — The  majority  of  them,  my  lore!. 

7423.  At  auy  rate  you  are  responsible  for  them  all  ? 

— Only  those  iu  my  writing. 

7424.  With  the  exception  of  those  days  wiieu  the 
handwriting  is  ditferent  from  yours  you  ai'o  resi>ou- 
sible  for  the  enh'ies  made  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

7425.  Were  you  keeping  this  book  in  the  months 
of  June,  July,  and  August  1868  ? — I beg  your  pardon, 
my  lord. 

7426.  In  the  mouths  of  June,  July,  and  August 
’68,  was  this  book  in  your  chai’ge  ? — The  principal 
part  of  tliat  period. 

7427.  And  was  it  your  duty  to  make  entries  in  it 
at  that  time  ? — It  was,  my  lord. 

7428.  Did  you  make  all  the  entries  that  were  entered 
iu  it  during  tliat  time  ? — I could  not  tell  without  re- 
ferring to  the  book,  my  lord.  Of  course  I might  be 
on  le.ave  or  .something  of  that  kind.  I could  easily 
tell  on  reference  fronr  day  to  day  whether  it  is  in  my 
handuTitiug. 

7429.  Is  this  in  your  handwriting,  “July  22ud, 

“ J.  O’Donovan  Eossa  placed  in  handcuffs  at  6.45  ?” 

— It  is,  my  lord. 

7430.  Is  this  in  your  hajidwriting,  “June  17th, 

“ J.  O’Donovau  Eossa  placed  in  handcuffs  ?” — It  is, 
my  lord. 

7431.  Are  all  the  cnti-Ics  made  in  that  handwriting 
in  your  writing  ? — ^AIL  in  that  handwiuting  are  mine, 
my  lord.  There  ai-e  some  daring  those  months  in  Mr. 
Stratton’s  witing. 

7432.  (Dr.  Dyons.)  Dow  ni'e  you  cognbant  tliat 
the  prisoner  O’Donovau  Eossa  was  put  in  handcuffs 
when  you  made  the  entries  ? — Sometimes  it  would 
be  sent  by  the  ]irinci)ial  warder,  at  other  times  by 
Warder  Brown,  and  from  frequent  visits,  not  daily,  hut 
during  the  period  he  was  in  handcuffs.  I received  it 
from  them,  a memo,  on  a scrap  of  paper,  “ Eossa 
“ placed  in  handcuffs  at  a certain  period,  and  released 
“ at  a certain  period,”  a copy  of  which  I placed  in  my 
journal. 

7433.  Do  you  know  how  long  ho  w'as  iu  handcuffs  ? 

— I do  not  not  know  without  reference  to  the  hook. 

I could  not  state  positively. 

7434.  (Dr.  Greenhow.)  Have  you  any  means  of 
ascertaining  how  many  days  his  handcuffs  were  placed 
with  hia  hands  behind  his  back  ? — I have  not,  sir, 
except  by  reference  to  the  hook. 

7435.  I hold  iu  my  hand  “ the  Sejiarate  Cells’  Book  ” 
for  the  same  period,  and  I observe  ou  Wednesday  the 
I7th  of  June  the  following  entry:  “J.  O’D.  Eossa 
“ placed  in  handcuffs  behind  by  order  of  the  gover- 
“ nor  ?”— Yes,  air. 

7436.  I observe  iu  this  smue  book  an  entry  that 
O’Donov.'m  Eossa  was  released  from  handcuffs.  It 
records  then  each  day  that  he  was  handcuffed  again  at 
a certmn  hour  in  the  morning,  but  I do  not  see  that 
on  any  subsequent  occasioa  it  is  mentioned  that  the 
handcuffs  were  placed  behind  him.  Now  is  there  any 
means  of  proving  whether  that  was  so  or  not  ? Does 
this  entry  imply  that  tliey  wei’e  always  put  behind 
him  ? — ^Will  you  allow  me  to  explain.  I think  the 
mle  in  the  service  is  this  : the  governor  if  he  directs 
a prisoner  to  he  placed  in  handcuffs,  that  means  hand- 
cuffs in  front ! hut  if  the  governor  wishes  to  place 
them  behind  he  would  give  directions  to  that  effect, 
and  a note  would  be  made  in  the  Separate  Cells’  Book. 

I think  that  is  the  nile  thi-oughout  ^e  service,  to  show 
the  difference  between  placing  handcuffs  in.  front  and 
behind. 

7437.  That  is  entered  here  one  day,  the  17th  of 
June  1868,  but  entries  without  that  go  on  from  that 
time  until  he  was  finally  released  from  handcuffs  ? — 

Well,  as  I did  not  hear  the  order  given,  or  receive  the 
order,  I am  unable  to  say,  sir.  I know  nothing  ot 
who  gave  the  order  or  who  received  it. 

7438.  (Mr.  Brodrich)  Did  you  personally  see 
O’Donovan  Eossa  during  the  last  half  of  June,  or  the 
fli’st  half  of  July  ’68  ? — I did,  frequently. 

7439.  Did  you  see  him  handcuffed  behind  ? — If  I 
gave  my  evidence  without  reference  to  that  book,  if  I 
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had  to  recollect  the  matter,  I should  liave  said  that  1 
saw  O’Donovaii  Eossa  only  in  irous  behind,  one,  or 
two,  01'  three  days. 

7440.  Ls  it  your  belief  that  you  di<l  sec  him  durino- 
that,  period  with  his  hands  handeufil-d  behind  Ids  hack  f 
— Oiilj'  on  one  occasion,  sir  ; because  1 hn\a  such  faith', 
sir,  ill  my  own  bcok,  I foci  satisfied  Uo  has  been  only  that 
one  day’,  because  it  would  be  shouni  if  he  liad’  been 
more.  Even  if  I bad  to  give  evidence  ivitliout  that, 
book  before  a body  of  gentlemen,  .sm  you  are,  I should 
have  thought  the  matter  over,  and  said,  “Gentlemen, 
he  was  perhnps  two  or  three  days  handcuffed  behind ; ” 
but  from  the  supervision  it  seems  to  mo  the  books  ai-e 
correct,  both  the  Separate  Cells’  Book,  and  the  Warders’ 
Book.  Warder  Brown  is  a very  correct  man,  a regular 
con-ect  mau.  He  is  the  person  that  made  the  entries 
there  for  the  principal  wai’dcr,  who  was  at  the  time 
engaged  photographing. 

7441.  (C/iairniaii.)  When  you  speak  of  “ the 
entries,”  it  is  the  entries  in  the  Separate  Cells’  Book 
you  allude  to  ? — ^Yes,  my  lord. 

7442.  (Dr.  Li/ons.)  Will  you  look  at  this  book, 

please.  Do  you  identify  that  entry  as  Wni-der  Brown’s 
writing  ? — To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  sir,  it  is.  I 
think  I could  almost 

7443.  Look  enrefuDy  at  it,  and  tell  me? — To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  sir,  that  is  "Warder  Brown’s 
lijuidwritiug,  I thi^.  That  is  principal  wariler 
Alison’s,  who  is  now  chief  warder  at  "Woking.  1 could 
swear  that  that  is  his. 

7444.  That  is,  Thursday  the  18th  of  June  1868  "f — 
That  is  chief  warder  Alison’s,  sir,  and  that  also,  sir.  I 
am  almost  prepared  to  sweai'  that  is  chief  warder 
Alison’s,  sir. 

7445.  (Chairman.)  Besides  Alison  and  Brown,  was 
there  auy  other  warder  who  had  to  keep  a portion  of 
that  book  during  those  three  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August  1868  ? — I could  not  say,  my  lord,  without 
reference.  In  fact  I know  two  Sundays  out  of  tho 
foul',  my  lord,  Mr.  Brown  would  be  .absent  on  leave, 
and  therefore  the.  book  was  kept  by  other  officcr-s. 

7446.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  Alison  and  Brown 
would  be  the  two  men  who  would  keep  the  larger 
portion  of  those  entries  ? — Decidedly,  my  lord. 

7447.  (Dr.  £i/ons.)  There  is  another  entry  here, 
on  the  19th  of  June,  “Jeremiah  O’Donovan  Eossa, 
liandcuffs  replaced  ; ” whose  writing  is  that  ? — I should 
imagine  that  is  Warder  Brown’s,  sir. 

7448.  Arc  you  positive  that  this  is  Warder  Brown’s 
■writing  ? — Well,  I think  it  is,  sir. 

7449.  Do  you  undertake  to  identify  it  ? — Well  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  it  is  Warder  Brown’s,  sir. 

7450.  Here  is  another  entry  on  Sunday  tho  12th  of 
July  1868,  “J.  O’D.  Eossa  placed  in  himdcuflh 
whose  writing  is  that  ? — Well,  that  is  not  exactly  the 
same  as  this,  sir,  on  Sunday  the  19th.  Mr.  Brown 
was  on  alternate  Sundays  absent.  Now  that  is  not 
precisely  the  same  wiiting. 

7451.  "Whose  writing  is  that,  do  you  know  ? — Tliat 
is  Mr.  Brown’s,  sir. 

7452.  That  on  tho  19th  ? — On  the  19th  it  is  Mr. 
Brown’s,  hut  not  the  other,  sir. 

7453.  (Chairma}t.)  Can  you  identify  the  other  ? — 
It  is  two  years  ^o.  Let  me  see,  who  was  in  charge 
Mr.  Brown  no  doubt  could  tell,  but  I am  inclined  te 
think  it  was  Wai'der  Douglas. 

7454.  (Dr.  Lf/ons.)  Is  Warder  Douglas  in  tliia 
prison  now  ? — ^No,  he  resigned  I think  twelve  months 
ago. 

7455.  But  this  entry  of  the  17th  of  July  1868  is 
not  in  the  handwriting  of  Alison  or  of  Brown  ? — I am 
sure  it  is  not  Alison's,  sir,  for  he  has  a bettor  stylo  of 
writing. 

7456.  (Mr.  Brodriek.)  Is  it  not  a rare  thing  to 
handcuff  a prisoner  with  the  hands  behind  his  back  ? 
— It  is,  sii'. 

7457.  Would  it  or  would  it  not  be  likely  to  attract 
your  attention,  if  you  saw  the  prisoner  with  his  hands 
handcuffed  behind  his  back  ? — Well,  sir,  as  I remarired 
befor-e,  sh,  I certainly  think  perhaps  two  orthltoedays 

Gg 
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1 shonid  have  said,  if  I had  not  any  i-efereuce  to  the 
hook  i but  as  a role  they  are  hondcuflfed  in  front. 

7458.  Would  it  not  be  likely  to  attract  your  atten- 
tion if  you  saw  a man  with  his  hands  handcuffed 
behind  ? — I should  think  it  would,  sir. 

7459.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  your  impression,  wthout 
thinking  of  the  book,  that  you  did  see  CDonornn 
Rossa  on  more  than  one  occasion  with  the  himds 
handcuffed  behind  him  ?— Without  reference  to  the 
book,  if  called  suddenly,  I should  ha\-e  said  perhaps 
two  or  three  times. 

7460.  Would  it  be  the  duty  of  the  warder  to  copy 
into  the  Separate  Cells’  Book  an  entry  of  the  fact  of  the 
hands  being  handcuffed  behind  ?— Most  undoubtedly  it 
is  his  duty  ; it  was  his  duty  to  liave  done  so,  sir  ; if 
handcuffed  behind  to  have  written  the  word  “ behind  ” 
to  distinguish  it. 

7461.  Then  does  your  doubt  as  to  whether 
O’Doaovan  Rossa  was  handcuffed  behind  arise  from 
your  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the  men  who  kept 
that  book  ? — ^Tes,  sfr,  and  my  own ; yes,  sir,  it  does. 

7462.  You  have  no  other  reason  to  doubt  his  hands 
having  been  handcuffed  behind  his  hack  but  j’our  con- 
fidence in  the  wrirder-s  who  were  in  charge  of  him  ? — 
Well,  I certainly  think  that  if  he  was  handcuffed  behind 
during  the  whole  period  he  was  in  handcuffs  I should 
have  been  aware  tliat  such  was  the  fact. 

7468.  How  should  you  have  known  it  ? — From  con- 
versation, from  hearsay.  I visit  the  cells. 

7464.  How  often  do  you  visit  the  cells  ? — I am  not 
able  to  say  the  precise  time  he  was  handcuffed,  but  I 
have  no  donbt  that  I visited  him  foui-  or  five  and  twenty 
times  during  that  period,  during  the  period  of  the  time 
that  he  was  in  handcuffs. 

7465.  Ton  have  stated  that  your  own  impression, 
without  reference  to  the  book,  would  have  been  that 
you  saw  him  two  or  three  times  with  the  hands  liuud- 
cuffed  behind.  Can  you  recollect  whether  those 
occasions  of  which  you  are  now  tliinkiug  wei«  two 
or  three  consecutive  day.s,  or  that  they  were  at 
longer  intervals  ? — WeU,  sir,  I really  could  not  say, 
but  I do  not  think  it  could  have  been  at  intervals.  I 
think  it  must  have  been  consecutive  if  it  was  at  all. 
I do  not  think  at  intervals  ; no,  sir.  I must  have 
thought  the  matter  over  since  the  excitement  of  the 
matter,  sir,  and  certainly  I should  not  say  whether  it 
was  consecutive  or  at  diffei’ent  periotls ; but  I am 
inclined  to  tViink  the  book  is  correct,  and  that  he  was 
only  placed  in  handcuffs  as  Brown  wrote. 

7466.  (Chairman.)  Are  there  any  parsoms  besides 
Alison  and  Brown  who  could  give  us  information  ? — 
There  are,  my  lord, 

7467.  Who  else  ? — Assistant  warder  Cranston.  He 
did  duty  in  the  sep.wate  cells  I thinlc  at  the  time. 

7468.  {i?r.  Lyons.)  Is  he  here  now  ? — He  i-s,  sir  ; I 
saw  him  not  a quarter  of  an  hour  ago.  Will  yon  allow 
me  to  state,  my  lord,  no  two  individuab  living  can 
throw  such  hght  on  the  matter  as  Alison  and  Brown  ; 
Alison,  because  he  received  the  order,  and  no  doubt 
carried  it  out.  Allow  me  to  say  one  thing,  I being 
chief  warder,  chief  warder  I think  since  the  treason- 
felony  men  were  specially  located  to  the  penal  cells,  I 
have  not  on  any  occasion  from  their  reception  to  the 
present  moment  received  any  instructions  respecting 
them ; ell  orders  have  been  given  to  the  principal  warder 
in  charge,  as  he  was  invariably  on  the  spot.  I had  to 
visit  the  pulfiic  works  twice,  and  all  orders  have  been 
given  to  the  principal  warder  in  charge  of  the  cells. 

7469.  {Dr.  Greenltow^  Take  youj‘  own  book,  the 
Chief  Warder’s  Book,  look  at  it,  and  tell  me  if  you  can 
ascertain  from  it  whether  O’Donovan  Rossa  was 
handcuffed  with  the  hands  behind  or  in  front.  Begin 
with  the  17th  of  June  1868  ? — The  17th  of  June 
1868,  sir,  Jeremiah  O’Donovan  Rossa  placed  in  hand- 
enffe  behind  by  order  of  Captain  Harvey,  mid  they 
were  removed  at  7.30  p.m. 

7470.  Look  to  the  18th  ? — ^Placed  in  handcuffs  at 
5.45  a.m.,  and  removed  at  7.30  p.m. 

7471.  Does  that  mean  behind  or  in  front? — In 
front,  sir. 

7472.  You  are  quite  sure  that  the  second  entry  on 


the  18th  means  that  they  were  placed  in  front  ? — Yes, 
sir. 

7473.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Might  it  not  very  well 
happen  that  inasmuch  as  the  order  for  liandcufiing 
behind  was  duly  recoi-ded  on  June  the  I7th,  the 
expression  “himdciiffed”  in  subsequent  enfries  might 
mean  the  same  thing,  namely  “ honilcufled  behind 

I think  not,  sfr.  5lr.  Alison  received  the  ordei’,  sh. 
The  otiicer  giving  the  oitler  and  the  officer  receiving 
it  possibly  may  throw  light  on  it.  I think  it  possible, 
if  Alison  received  instractions  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th,  or  on  the  evening  preceding,  that  he  received 
his  instructions  whether  it  was  in  front  or  behind. 

7474.  {Chairman.)  But  you  are  speaking  on  sup- 
position ? — Supposition,  my  lord, 

7475.  In  point  of  fact  the  persons  who  can  tell  us 
are  Alison,  Brown,  and  Cranston  ? — Yee,  my  lord  j and 
Captain  Havvey  is  a most  important  witness. 

7476.  {Dr.  Greo/jAoiu.)  Is  Captain  Harvey  here 
jiow  ? — ^No,  sfr ; he  is  gone  to  Portsmouth.  It  states 
there  distinctly  that  the  order  was  given  by  Captain 
Harvey. 

7477.  {Mr.  Dc  Vere.)  Did  you  ever  sec  the  himd- 
cuffs  actually  in  process  of  being  put  on  O’Doiiovmi 
Rossa  ? — Never  in  my  life,  sir  j or  yet  removed,  sir. 

7478.  1 Bupposo  in  the  course  of  your  life  you  often 
had  to  put  on  handcuffs? — I have  nearly  21  years’ 
experience,  sir. 

7479.  Is  it  possible  that  in  putting  on  handcufis 
there  may  be  an  injuiy  done,  or  a hurt  done  to  the 
wrist  ? — ^It  is,  sir,  if  there  is  not  caution  exercised  on 
the  part  of  the  officer  ; if  the  prisoner  is  at  all  violent 
or  makes  resistance. 

7480.  Will  you  explain  how  the  injury  or  hm-t  may 
be  done  ? — ^By  the  snapping  of  tlie  handcuffs ; the 
point  of  the  handcuffs  in  closing  the  spring  would  come 
in  contact  with  the  fiesh  if  the  prisoner  resisted  ; but 
I see  no  necessity  for  any  injui'y  iftho  prisoner  held  up 
his  hands. 

7481.  Would  the  effect  of  the  injury  be  to  produce 
a wound,  or  to  di’aw  blood  ? — Nothing  very  great,  I 
should  imagine. 

7482.  I do  not  speak  of  an  injury  of  a severe 
character? — A slight  maik. 

7483.  An  abrasion? — An  abrasion  of  the  skin 
might  be  caused,  sir. 

7484.  If  continued  for  a great  number  of  consecu- 
tive days,  would  it  produce  a great  amount  of  injuiy? 
— It  would,  sir,  if  allowed,  but  the  medical  officer 
would  step  in.  Those  uudei-  punishment  ui-e  visited 
by  the  medical  officer,  and  they  make  complaints  to 
Mm  if  necessary. 

7485.  Ai-e  they  examined  ? — I cannot  say  they  ui'C 
examined.  The  doctor  visits  the  piisouers. 

7486.  Does  he  ask  questions  of  the  pusoaera  imii- 
vidually  ? — Well,  I could  not  say,  sir. 

7487.  You  said  just  now  that  the  infliction  of  an 
injury  in  putting  on  the  handcu;^  would  depend  on 
whether  the  prisoner  was  refractoiy  ? — It  woiiid,  sir. 

7488.  Might  it  not  also  depend  upon  the  careless- 
ness, or  perhaps  the  inhumanity  of  the  wai’der  who 
put  the  handcuffs  on  ? — Well,  I should  attribute  it 
rather  to  the  inexperience,  sir,  of  the  officer.  We  ore 
not  ail  so  cool,  and  the  officer  might  be  a little 
nervous.  I would  attribute  it  rather  to  inexperience 
or  want  of  nerve  for  the  moment. 

7489.  The  circular  handcuff  is  lighter  than  the 
rest  ? — Slightly,  sir. 

7490.  There  is  what  is  called  a freedom  between 
the  handcuff  and  the  wrist  ? — There  should  be  if  the 
proper  size  is  applied. 

7491.  Then  if  in  putting  on  the  handcuff  it  was 
allowed  to  rest  on  the  upper  part  of  the  vrrist,  and 
was  not  supported  from  below,  would  the  effect  be 
the  production  of  a hurt  or  injury  to  the  surface  of 
the  wrist  ? — ^Not  if  the  prisoner  kept  steady,  and  the 
officer  knew  how  to  put  them  on.  There  are  many 
officers  in  this  prison  that  never  put  on  a pair  of 
handcuffi. 

7492.  Would  the  possibility  of  an  injury  resulting 
depend  in  any  degree  on  the  caiefi^ess  or  the 
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liiimaDity  of  the  officer  "who  put  oe  the  handcufFs  ? 

It  u-ould,  ail',  carefulness ; but  the  two  combined  I 
am  led  to  think  is  most  likely  to  cause  it,  that  is  the 
officer  and  the  prisoner  being  a little  unsteady,  sir 
Would  you  allow  me  to  mention  one  thing,  my  lord? 


The  witness  withdrew. 


does.  There  is  on  offieov  here  named  Goad;  he  was 
here  this  mornmg,  and  he  superintended  the  exercise 
on  several  occasions.  While  Rossawas  in  handout 
he  took  him  out  to  exercise,  my  lord. 


Mr.  WnxiAM  P. 

7494.  (Witness.)  These  books  were  sent  about  the 
4tJi  of  June,  my  lord. 

7495.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Did  you  ascertain  whether 
they  were  out  of  the  prison  all  the  time  ? — I cannot  say 
that ; I cannot  tell  where  they  have  been. 


Butts  recalled. 

about  them.  There  is  an  entiy  in  the  Governor’s 
Journal  that  they  left  on  such  a day,  but  I do  not  know 
where  they  liave  been  all  the  time. 

7497.  I want  to  know  were  thev  out  of  the  prison 
all  that  time  ? — To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  they 
were.  ^ •' 


7496.  Have  yon  ascertainetl  whether  they  were  out 
of  the  pri.son  all  that  period  ? — There  is  no  record 


(Mr.  De  Vere.)  Torn-  clerk  could  tell  per- 
■I  have  rusked  him,  and  lie  does  not  know. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


James  Cranston  examined. 


7499.  (Chairman)  Are  you  an  assistant  warder  in 
this  prison  ? — ^Yes,  sir. 

7500.  How  long  liave  you  been  so? — Since  the 
2.3vd  of  October  1866,  sir. 

7501.  What  office  did  you  hold  in  June,  July,  and 
Augu-st  1868  ? — Assistant  wardei’,  sir. 

7502.  In  what  part  of  the  prison  did  your  duties 
place  you  at  that  time  ? — In  the  penal  cells,  su'. 

7503.  Do  you  lecoUeet  the  occasion  on  which,  by 
order  of  the  governor,  the  treason-felony  prisoner 

O’Donovnn  Eossa  had  handeufis  placed  on  him  ? I do, 

sir  ;^it  was  by  order  of  the  deputy-governor  then. 

7504.  By  the  order  of  Captain  Harvey  ? — Captain 
Han-ey,  sir. 

7505.  Did  you  receive  the  order  ? — I did  not,  sir. 

7506.  To  whom  w’a.s  the  order  given? — I believe 

it  was  given  to  principal  warder  Alison  at  the  separate 
cells.  ^ 

7507.  Were  you  prc.sent  when  the  liandcuffij  were 
put  on  O’Donovan  Eossa? — I was,  sir. 

7508.  State  in  detail  how  they  were  put  on  ? — They 
were  put  on  behind,  sir. 

7509.  Behind  ? — Tes,  sir. 

7510.  That  was  the  first  day  that  they  were  put 
on  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7511.  Did  you  see  them  taken  off  that  night?— Tes 

sir.  . D . 

7512.  Did  you  see  them  put  on  next  morning  ? I 

was  not  present ; not  next  morning  when  they  were 
put  on. 

7513.  The  next  morning  after  that  were  you  present 
when  they  were  put  on  ? — No,  sir.  I never  see  them 
but  once.  I was  there  aftei-waa-ds,  a little  after  his 
breakfast.  I was  employed  to  go  and  attend  on  him. 

7514.  When  you  saw  him  next  after  the  first  day, 
how  were  the  irons  put  on  him  ? Were  they  then 
liehind  him  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7515.  The  second  day,  that  was  the  18th?— The 
17th,  my  lord. 

7516.  The  17th  they  were  put  on  first?— No,  the 
Ibth,  in  the  evening,  about  half-past  3 o’clock,  the 
fame  day  he  committed  the  offence. 

7517.  Then  on  the  17th,  in  the  morning,  when  you 
saw  him  he  had  his  hands  handcuffed  behind  his 
bock  ? — Tes,  my  lord. 

lor?^^'  ?— 'S’es,  my 

7519.  How  were  the  Landcufik  then?— Behind 

7520.  Behind  ? — Behind. 

^ '7521.  Did  you  see  him  on  the  19th  ?— Tes,  my 

7522.  How  were  his  liandcuffi  then  ? — Well,  I 
eoulto’t  positively  state  how  he  had  them  then,  but  to 
h h' ^ ^o'wledge  they  were  three  or  four  days 


I understand  you  to  say  distinctly  that 
the  hmds  were  handcuffed  only  three  or  four  days 
•,  ^ would  not  say ; but  perhaps  about  a month 
after,  when  he  destroyed  his  eeU  utensils  and  bi-oke 


part  of  the  cell,  I think  then  they  might  have  been 
behind. 

7624.  (Dr.  Greenhow.)  Tou  only  think  they  might 
have  been  ? — Tes,  sir. 

7625.  Tou  are  not  sure  ? — I could  not  be  sure. 

7526.  Ail  you  are  sm-e  of  is  three  or  fom-  days  ?— I 
could  not  say  three  or  four ; I can  say  three. 

7527.  It  might  be  longer,  but  you  ai'e  not,  sure  ? 

It  might  he  three  or  four  {lays,  sir. 

(528.  (Chairman.)  That  was  at  the  commcnce- 
meut? — At  the  commencement,  my  lord. 

7529.  Did  you  tal:e  part  in  placing  the  haudeuffs 
on  the  hands  and  putting  the  handcuffs  behind  at 
all  ?— I generally  used  to  take  them  off  to  exercise 
him.  _ I brought  him  down  at  9 o’clock  in  the 
morning.  He  liad  not  his  braces  on,  nor  his  stock, 
nor  boots,  nor  c-ap.  When  you  bring  him  down 
dressed  out  of  the  cell,  the  officer  comes  to  exercise 
him.  Theu  you  take  the  handcuffs  off,  sir,  allow  him 
to  put  on  his  braces,  his  shoes,  and  his  stock  aud  his 
cap,  and  bathe  his  feet  j take  the  handeufis  offforhim, 
let  him  put  them  on,  then  put  the  handcuffs  on  in 
front,  and  the  officer  goes  to  let  him  have  exercise. 
Wlien  he  returned  I stood  there,  received  him  fium 
the  officer,  took  off  the  hnudeufl's,  let  him  undress,  put 
them  off  before,  put  them  on  behind. 

7530.  Do  you  recollect  any  occasion  on  which  he 
compiainecl  of  any  injury  to  hia  wrists  from  the  mode 
in  which  the  handcuffs  were  put  on  ? — I think  it  was 
the^first  mornmg,  about  the  17tli,  that  ho  said,  “Oh, 
don’t  pinch  me  ” ; that  was  the  time  assistant  warder 
Douglas  put  them  on. 

7531.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  or  not  there 
was  blood  on  his  hands  ? — No,  I uover  seen  no  blood. 

“ Don’t  pinch  me”  was  what  he  said.  There  was 
no  blood  at  the  time.  I was  almost  always  present 
when  they  were  taken  off— the  time  they  were  taken 
off. 

7532.  Were  you  always  present  at  the  time  the 
handcuffs  were  taken  off  and  put  on  during  those  four 
or  five  days  ? — He  could  uot  have  them  on  at  all 
times. 

7533.  Do  you  mean  that  he  could  not  have  them  ou 
during  four  days  ? — Not  the  whole  of  the  time,  sir ; 

I mean  during  the  whole  of  the  time,  .sir.  He  had 
them  on  some  portion  of  the  time  in  front,  and  some 
time  behind. 

7534.  Did  you  take  pait  in  putting  them  on  or 
taking  them  off  during  the  whole  time  that  he  had 

them  on,  whether  they  were  behind  or  infi-ont? I 

wa^  sir. 

7535.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  whether  on  any 
occasion  you  saw  blood  on  the  hands  of  the  prisouerr 
—Never  saw  it  j never  saw  blood  on  his  hands  nor 
on  his  wrists. 

7536.  (Dr.  Greeriliow.)  Are  you  quite  sure  that 
the  handcuffs  were  pat  on  O’Douovan  Eossa  on  the 
16th  ? — ^I  am,  sir.  I was  present,  sir. 

_ 7537.  At  what  hour  was  it  ? — It  was  athalf-parfS, 
sir.  Ml-.  Alison  put  them  on.  He  was  principal 


E.  Titraer. 
21  July  1870. 
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J.  Cranston. 
July  1870 


verbal  order,  but 
officer. 


officer  in  charge  of  the  cells,  ami  Mr.  PcaiMii  came 
in  { then  he  ran  .and  put  them  on  at  half-past  3 in  the 
aiWrnoou.  , 

7538.  On  the  I6tli  of  June  '6S  f— Rigul,  sir._  ^ 

7539.  "Were  they  then  put  on  in  I'roiit  or  behind  r — 

Behind,  sir.  , 

75-10.  (d/r.  De  Vere.)  By  %vhose  order  were  the 
handcuffs  put  on  on  the  16th  ?_Captam  Harvey,  the 
deputy  ffoveruov,  sir. 

7541  ITas  it  a wi-itteii  order,  or  merely  a verbal 
order  ?— A written  onlei-.  I believe  it  was  written, 
sir  but  I could  not  be  sure.  I was  omp%ed  in  tbe 
venal  cell.  Mr.  Alison  ernno  across,  and  siiid  he  Innl 
to  [>ut  them  on  by  onler  of  Captain  Harvey.  1 could 
not  say  whether  it  was  a written  < 

I had  to  pay  attention,  for  he  wa.s  my  super 

7542.  Who  put  them  on  at  that  time  ? — Mr. 
Alison,  sir.  I generally  put  them  on  after. 

7543.  On  what  day  was  it  that  you  heard  him 
complain  of  being  hurt,  and  say,  “Don’t  pinch  me  . 
—I  think  it  was  next  morning,  either  after_  exercL-e, 
or  when  he  w'us  dressing  himself  for  exercise.  The 
officer  wo-s  putting  them  on,  and  he  said,  “ Don  t pinch 
me.”  I do  not  think  he  said  anything  more  about  it. 

7544.  Is  lids  tho  first  time  that  you  have  been 
e.taminccl  with  regard  to  the  putting  of  the  handcuffs 
oii-O’Douovan  Hossa  ?— I was  before  Captain  Stopford, 
sir.  Captain  Stopford  asked  me  soinetliliig.  of  the 
same  questioo.s,  sir. 

7545.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  At  what  hour  were  the  hand- 
cuffs ta^on  off  on  the  16lh  of  June ’68  ?— At  half- 
past 7.  air. 

7546.  Did  you  see  them  taken  off  ? — was  there 
present,  sir. 

7547.  Did  you  assist  in  taking  them  ofl  ?— I 
there  present.  There  was  only  one  taking  them  off. 

7548.  By  whom  were  they  taken  off't — I do  not 
know  WO.S  it  Alison  or  Douglas,  sir. 

7549.  Tliey  were  taken  oli‘  hy  either  Alison  or 
Douglas  ? — I believe  so  ; or  I m.ay  myself.  I cannot 
say.  I have  often  taken  them  off  and  put  them  on. 

7550.  Are  you  positively  certain  that  lie  was  hand- 

cuffed on  the  16th  ?— Yes,  I am  positive.  I was 
present.  , . _ 

7551.  {C/irnrman.)  What  day  of  the  week  w'as  it  ? 
—I  conid  not  say  -what  day  of  the  week  it  was,  sir. 

7552.  {Mr.  De  Fere.)  Are  you  quite  sure  that  he 
wa-s  handcuffed  the  same  day  that  he  committed  the 
offence? — Yes,  sir. 

7553.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  At  what  hour  of  the  day  did 
he  commit  the  offence  ?— I believe  it  was  12  or  1 
o’clock,  sir. 

75.54.  AVhat  fixes  it  in  your  miud  that  he  was  hand- 
cuffed .at  half-p.ost  3 o’clock  that  day  ? — I was  present, 


7555.  How  conies  it  that  you  remember  the  hour  ? 

—Because  Captain  Harvey j it  was  entered  in  the 

hook,  I believe. 

7556.  In  what  book  was  it  entered  ? — The  Separate 
Cells’  Book,  I believe.  Anything  that  occurred  ought 
to  have  been  in  that.  I was  there  at  the  time,  sir, 
and  there  is  the  clock  placed  at  the  window. 

7657.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  After  the  three  days  of  which 
you  have  spoken,  did  you  fi-equently  see  O’Donovan 
llossa? — Eveiy  day,  sir,  except  three  days  I was  on 
leave  ; during  the  time  I was  at  the  cells. 

7558.  Just  recollect  yourself  for  a moment  and 
consider,  did  you  ever  see  him  with  the  hands  hand- 
cuffed in.  front  ? — Yes,  sii\ 

7559.  Was  that  at  meal  times  ? — No,  sir.  'iVlien 
he  had  his  handcuffs  behind  I generally  changed  his 
hands  from  behind  to  front  before  ho  got  Jiis  dinner  ; 
about  20  minutes  to  12  I went  to  liis  cell,  and.  took 
the  handcuffs  from  off  his  hands,  brought  the  hands 
in  front  and  fastened  them  in  front. 

7560.  Was  that  for  his  me^s  ? — That  was  for  his 
meals,  sir.  At  a quarter  past  12  I went  back  and  put 
them  behind  again,  and  the  same  at  20  minutes  to  6. 

7561.  How  long  do  you  remember  doing  that  for 

him  ? — About  three  days,  sir.  sir- 

The  witness  withdrew. 


7562.  Did  you  see  him  at  meals  all  that  time  ? — 
Yes,  sir,  up  to  the  27th  of  July  I think.  I left.  I 
was  employed  there  from  the  ISth  of  Sl.ay  to  then. 

756.3.  Wore  j ou  in  the  habit  of  bringing  his  meals 
after  that  time.'— Ves,  sir. 

7564.  Arc  you  positive  tlial  after  that  lime  it  was 
not  necessary  to  remove  his  hands  from  beliiud  to 
front  ? — He  did  not  have  them  on  behind,  sir. 

7565.  Yon  are  quite  cerlaiu  that  after  that  time  his 
hands  were  already  in  front  ? — After  about  tlu-ee  days, 
sir. 

7566.  And  that  it  was  not  necessaiy  to  shift  them 
ftu-  his  meals  'i — To  take  them  off  altogether,  sir 

7567.  {Chairnum.)  To  bring  them  from  rear  to 

fr-out  ? 1 always  lUd  that  the  first  three  days,  sir. 

7568.  Not  afterwards  ?— He  never  had  them  on  but 
three  days. 

7.369.  (Dr.  GreenhoK.)  If  he  h.ad  laid  the  handcuffs 
on  behind,  would  it  have  been  your  duty  to  remove 
them  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7570.  After  tho  three  days,  if  he  had  had  the  hand- 
cuffs behind,  would  it  have  been  your  duty  to  remove 
them  for  his  meals  ? — Mine,  or  unyoiic  else. 

7571.  Not  yours  specially?— No,  sir. 

7572.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  You  are  certain  that  you 
did  lint  see  him  with  the  binds  liandeiitfed  behind 
after  ihe  fii'st  three  or  four  days  ? — No,  sir  ; I do  not 
tliiulc  he  had,  sir. 

7573.  Who  was  the  officer  in  charge  during  the  clay  ? 
— Alison,  Douglas,  and  Warder  Brown. 

7574.  After  O'Donovan  Kossa  was  released  from 
haudeutfs  altogether,  was  he  not  handcuffed  agiiiu  ?— 
He  had  them  on  behind  aud  in  front  sometimes,  be- 
cause I repotted  liiui  twice  for  breaking  his  cell 
utensils.  When  they  shitted  him  to  another  cell, 
whether  he  had  them  in  frent  or  behind  I cannot  say. 

7575.  How  long  was  that  after  the  last  pinuslimeut  ? 

That  was  hefove  he  was  punished,  sir.  He  was 

awaiting  punishment  this  time.  He  was  from  the  16th 
of  June  ’68  to  the  22  J Julj',  I believe,  until  he  got  his 
puuisluneiit. 

7576.  You  think  that  on  the  22d  of  July  he  was 
released  ttxua  liaiidculls  ? — He  hailu’t  them  on  some 
time  before  tliat. 

7577.  After  ho  was  released  altogether  from  the 
hauJeuffs  was  lie  haudciifl'ed  again  ?— Yes.  He  hadn’t 
them  on  I think  aftei-  the  first  three  or  four  days, 
when  he  liad  them  removed.  Then  he  had  them  a 
little  time  in  fr'oiit.  Then  I think  they  were  removed. 
They  had  to  remove  him  out  of  the  cell  he  was  in  to 
another  cell,  aud  then  put  the  handcuffs  on. 

7578.  How  long  do  you  thuik  he  had  tlie  handcuflk 
on  in  fi-ont  ? After  his  hands  had  been  released  from 
behind,  how  many  day.s  had  he  the  handcuffs  on  in 
ft-out  ? — They  were  one,  two,  or  three  times,  so  that 
you  could  not  exactly  tell.  It  is  two  year$  siiice  I 
was  employed  there,  air. 

7579.  You  told  ua  that  he  had  liis  hands  handcuffed 
behind  thi-ee  or  four  days,  and  you  told  ns  that  he 
then  hail  his  hands  handcuffed  in  front.  How  long 
did  that  measure  of  restraint  last  ? — A very  short  time ; 
perhaps  three,  or  four,  or  live  days,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge. 

7580.  Very  well.  When  that  period  censed,  I think 
you  told  us  that  something  idse  happened  which  led  to 
his  being  haudeuffed  again? — Yes,  he  was  in  his  cell,  and 
he  broke  the  close-stool  in  the  cell.  The  water-tap  was 
in  his  cell,  and  when  wc  came  in  one  day  we  found  the 
water  Hewing.  I went  to  inquire.  We  went  to 
Eossa’s  ceff.  “ I turned  it  on,”  he  said,  and  he  -would 
not  ttu'u  it  off.  He  was  put  into  another  cell  while 
the  tap  was  removed  from  the  inside  to  the' outside  of 
the  cell,  and  then  he  came  hack  again.  The  next  day 
he  broke  the  inspection  hole,  the  boards,  the  -wii-es,  the 
rings,  the  handle  of  the  bell.  Then  we  had  to  remove 
him  to  another  cell.  I think  they  did  put  the  htmd- 
cu^  on  again. 

7681.  Are  you  certain,  -whether  they  were  thon 
put  on  in  front  or  behind  ? — I would  not  be  certm, 
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Mr.  WjtLiAM  P.  Bctts  recalled. 


7382.  {Dr.  Li/0}is.)  Mr.  Butts,  we  Lave  had  it  put  in 
eviJeuro  that  O’Donovnn  Eossa  was  handcuffed  on  the 
Ifith  of  June  1868,  at  3.30  p.in.,  and  that  the  handcuffs 
wore  veinovetl  at  7.30  p.ui.  on  the  same  tiny.  I have 
e.\!miineil  those  three  books  which  shouhl  contain  an 
otficial  record  or  entry  of  such  an  occurrence,  and  I 
fail  to  find  a?  yet  any  entry  that  on  that  day  O’Douovau 
Eos-sa  was  haudeuded.  Will  you  bo  good  enough  to 
look  at.  the  entries  in  each  of  those  books  on  that  day  ? 
— On  the  16th  ? 

7583.  On  tho  Kith  of  June  ? — You  say  tlmt  he  was 
plactul  ill  handciitis  ou  that  day. 

7.7S4.  It  haslicen  put  in  evidence  that  he  was  placed 
in  hanilcntfs  on  the  16tli  of  June  1868  at  3.30  p.ni., 
anil  that  those  handcuffs  were  removed  at  7.30  p.ui.  ou 
the  same  tlay.  Is  there  any  entry  to  that  effect  in  tlie 
Sepiiralc  Colls’  Book? — No,  none  on  the  16th  in  the 
Separ.atc  Cells’  Book. 

7585.  Now  will  you  kiuillj-  take  in  your  hands  the 
Chief  Warder’s  Daily  Eei>ort  Book  and  examine  it  ? — 
Anil  uonc  in  the  Chief  Warder’s  Eeport  Book ; no 
record  of  if  in  the  tlic  Chief  Warder’s  Eeiiort  Book. 

7586.  Now  will  you  kindly  lake  the  Governor’s 
Journal  aud  examine  it  in  like  manner? — There  is 
no  entry  there. 

7587.  Now,  Mr.  Butts,  I wish  to  ask  t’ou,  is  there 
any  other  book,  or  any  other  foiia  of  prison  record,  by 
which  it  c.ni  be  shown  whether  O’Donoran  Eossa  was 
put  in  haudeufls  on  the  16th  of  June  1868  ? — ^No,  I 
do  not  know  of  any  other  book  that  would  show  it. 

7588.  \^Tint  would  be  the  form  of  authority  is.sued 
to  the  jn-ison  oificials  to  put  him  in  haudeuEfs  on  that 
tlay  ? — The  governor’s  order. 

7589.  Wouhl  that  be  a written  order  or  a verbal 
order  ? — A verbal  onlor  most  likely. 

7590.  Woniil  there  be  no  recoril  kept  in  the  pi-ison 
of  that  verbal  orilcr? — Tlie  Governor’s  Joimiuly  and 
the  record  in  tho  Chief  Warder’s  Eeport  Book  ought 
to  show  it. 

7591 . They  ought  to  record  it  ? — They  ought  to 
reeovtl  it. 

7592.  (J/r.  Brodrivk.)  If  you  order  a prisoner  to 
be  hauticuffed  to-day  should  you  tluuk  it  your  duty 
to  eufer  it  in  your  journal  for  this  day  ? — Certainly. 

7593.  {Dr.  Li/ons.)  Is  there  any  other  book  or 
record  by  which  we  cau  test  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment that  O’Douovan  Eossa  was  put  in  handcuffs  on 
the  16th  of  Juue,  that  yoit  are  acquainted  with? — 
No,  I caunot  think  of  any  just  now.  I do  not  know 
of  any. 

7594.  (D?-.  Grecuhow.)  Do  you  think  it  likely  that 
after  committing  the  offeuce  which  he  is  stated  to 
have  committed,  he  would  as  a matter  of  course  he 
put  in  haudeufts  immediately  ? — Oh  dear,  no,  not  at 
all. 

7595.  He  would  not  ? — Not  at  all. 

7596.  {Mr.  De  I'crc.)  If  an  order  were  given  by 
the  governor  to  put  him  iu  handcuffs,  with  his  hands 
placed  behind  him,  would  that  order  to  bo  so  hand- 
cuffed continue  from  day  to  day  during  the  time  he 
continued  in  handcuff's,  or  would  it  be  only  uuderstood 
to  apply  to  that  one  particular  occasion  ?— It  would 
continue  until  the  goveimor  ordered  them  to  be  taken 
off. 

7597.  If  an  order  were  given  on  the  16th  of  June 
to  put  ou  handcuffs  behind  the  man’s  back,  and  if  it 
turned  out  that  that  man  was  kept  in  handcuffs  from 


clay  to  day  for  a considerable  number  of  days  after, 
would  the  original  order  that  the  handcuffs  should  be 

put  behind  him  continue  iu  force,  or  would  it  not  ? 

I fancy  that  the  governor  would  give  his  order  if  they 
were  to  be  removed,  or  if  the  hamlcnlfs  were  to  be 
iiUtti'cd  in  any  way. 

7598.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  If  the  guvernor  tlid  not  give 
the  order,  would  it  be  the  duty  of  the  warder  to  apply 
tlie  handcuffs  in  the  mode  originally  ordered,  and 
until  oi-clevcd  to  the  conh-ary  ? — The  rvarder  should 
curry  out  the  governor’s  order,  wliatever  it  might  lie. 

7599.  Supposing  the  governor  ordered  him  to 
handeutt  a man  behind  i — The  warder  would  handcuff 
him  behind. 

7600.  Well,  then,  tho  following  morning  what 
would  be  done? — He  would  hauilciiff  him  belaud 
unless  ordered  to  the  contraiy. 

7601.  Would  it  be  necesstiry  to  have  a fresh  order 

to  authorise  handcuffing  at  all  the  second  day  ? That 

ilepends  on  how  tho  order  was  given  in  the  first 
place. 

7602.  {Mr.  Dc  Vere.')  If  tho  order  was  to  be  a 
coutiuuiug  order,  the  bandenffing  to  he  continued  from 
day  to  day  until  further  orders,  and  if  the  first  order 
w.os  to  put  the  hands  behind  the  back  in  the  comise  of 
the  punishment,  would  the  hands  be  handcuffed 
behind  the  baolc  until  the  punishment  ceased? — 
Unless  ordered  to  the  contrary,  exactly. 

7603.  {Dr.  Lyons.')  Would  you  look  at  the  record  in 
the  separate  coll  book  of  the  1 7th  of  June  1868  ?— 
“ J.  O’.D.  Eossa  placed  in  hnadcufi’s  behind  by  order 
“ of  the  governor.” 

7604.  Would  you  now  look  at  the  entiy  made  of 
the  removal  of  those  htuidcuffs  ? — “ Handcuffs  removed 
from  behind  by  order  of  tlic  governor.” 

7605.  Look  at  tho  cntiy  on  the  next  day,  tlie  I8fch 
of  June? — “J.  O’D.  Eos.sa  placed  in  handeufis  by 
order  of  the  governor.” 

7606.  Do  you  think  that  when  the  handcuffs  were 
put  on  him,  ou  the  18th  of  June,  they  were  put  on 
in  tlic  same  manner  as  is  shown  to  have  been  the 
case  by  the  fii’st  entry  there  on  the  17th  of  Jane? — I 
could  not  say.  In  my  opinion  I think  it  ought  to 
have  been  stated  whether  they  were  put  on  behind  or 
before.  My  opinion  is  that  they  were  not  put  ou 
behind,  but  I cannot  say. 

7607.  From  that  out,  the  entries  iu  tlie  book  only 
state  that  the  haudeufls  were  put  on,  but  it  is  not 
stated  whether  tho  hands  were  placed  behind  or 
before  ? — Exactly. 

7608.  Now  as  under  tlio  first  ordei-  the  handcuffs 
were  put  on  behind,  I want  to  know  whether  yon 
thiuk  it  was  in  accordance  with  prison  discipline  that 
the  handcuffs  were  always  put  behind  until  sjjeoially 
ordei’cd  to  the  eonti-ary.  Just  look  at  the  entiy  ? — I 
have  looked.  That  has  already  struck  me. 

7609.  Well,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  order  was 
carried  out,  or  should  have  been  carried  out,  iu  aceor- 
diincc  with  what  was  done  on  the  first  occasion,  by 
putting  the  hands  behind  the  bock  on  any  subsequent 
occasion,  though  it  is  not  stated  wlietlier  they  were 
put  behind  or  before  ? — It  is  ray  opinion  that  the 
governor’s  origiiud  order  ought  to  have  been  carried 
out  unless  the  contrary  was  ordered. 

7610.  {Chairman.)  And  is  it  yonr  opinion  that  if  it 
were  canned  out,  the  word  “ behind  ” ought  to  have 
been  repeated  in  each  entry? — I think  it  ought. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr. 

TT.  P.  BvtU. 
21  July  1870. 


William  GoaD  examined. 


7611.  {Chairman.)  Ton  are  a_  warder  in  this 
prisoa? — Yes,  sir. 

7612.  How  long  have  you  been  n warder  here  ? — I 
have  been  12  yeai's  iu  the  prison,  sir.  I was  a warder 
before  I came  here.  I was  transferred  from  Dartmoor 
Prison. 

7613.  You  hare  been  warder  here  foi*  tho  last  12 
years  ? — Yea,  sir. 


7614.  Do  you  recollect  whether  in  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  August  1868  you  were  here  ? — I was 
hei’e,  sir,  of  course. 

7615.  Do  you  recollect  where  your  duties  placed 
you  during  those  montlis  that  I have  mentioned  ? — I 
could  not  exactly  say,  sir,  because  I do  not  bear  date 
of  anything. 

7616.  Were  you  dui'ing  thatj  time  in  the  penal 

Gg  3 
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cells? — I went  there  occasionally,  sir,  when  I was 
sent  some  certain  days. 

7617.  How  many  days  a mouth  ? — I did  not  go 
aho'TO  seven  days  altogether. 

7618.  Do  you  mean  seven  days  during  those  three 
months  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7619.  On  how  many  of  the  seven  divys  that  you 
went  did  you  see  the  prisoner  O’Donovan  Rossa  ? — 

But  the  seven  days  I was  there,  sir  j I went  there  for 
the  purpose  to  exercise  him,  su'. 

7620.  You  went  to  exercise  Mm  ?— Yes,  sir. 

7621.  State  what  you  did  on  those  occasions  ? — I 
received  him  from  the  principal  wai-der,  and  exercised 
liim,  and  returned  him  back  i^aln  to  his  cell. 

7622.  At  the  time  that  you  received  him  from  the 
principal  warder  was  he  under  any  restraint? — He 
>vas  handcuffed. 

7623.  How  r — ^lu  front,  sir,  when  I received  him. 

7624.  Did  you  see  him  handcuffed  in  the  opposite 
? — I did  not,  sh.  T was  not  at  the  cell. 

7625.  Do  you  distinctly  say  that  you  never  saw  liim 
handcuffed  except  in  front  ?— Never,  sir. 

7626.  Clan  you  tell  me  what  wa.«  the  fii-st  day  that 
you  wentt  o exercise  him  ?—I  could  not,  sir.  It  w.as 
some  days,  four  or  five  days  ; four  to  the  Iiest  of  my 
recollection  after  lie  made  the  assault  on  the  governor, 
but  I could  not  .'ay  what  date  it  was. 

7627.  Can  you  say  positively  that  it  was  four  or 
five  days  after  ? — It  w.os  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  sir, 
bat  I could  not  say  positively. 

7628.  Did  anybody  else  take  him  to  exercise  but 
you  at  that  period  ?— I could  not  say  that,  sir. 

7629.  You  were  sent  to  exercise  him  ? — I was  sent 
to  exercise  him,  dr. 

7630.  You  cannot  tell  us  the  day  of  the  mouth? — 

No,  sir. 

7631.  Or  in  what  month  it  was  ? — No,  sii-. 

7632.  You  were  never  present  at  any  time  of  the 
handcuffs  being  changed? — No,  sir  j I only  received 
him  firom  the  principal  warder,  with  his  handcuffs 
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before ; received  him,  exercised  him,  and  then  returned 
him  to  his  ceD. 

7633.  Who  was  the  warder  from  whom  you  received 
him  ? — ^Principal  wai'der  Alison,  sir. 

7634.  'iTie  handcuffs  remained  on  during  exercise,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes,  sii*.  I never  touehed  them  myself. 

7635.  Did  lie  complain  of  them  or  say  that  they 
were  hurting  him  ? — ^Nothing  whateveiv  sir  5 not  to 
me. 

7636.  Did  you  observe  any  blood  on  his  hands  at 
any  time  ? — I did  not,  sir. 

7637.  {Mi'.  De  Fere.)  At  what  hour  of  the  day  did 
you  take  him  out  to  exercise  ? — Something  after  9,  sir  ; 
perhaps  five  minutes  after  9,  when  I would  go  there  in 
the  morning  to  exercise  him  for  an  hour,  sir. 

7638.  Was  it  immediately  after  any  horn*  for  meals  ? 
— ^No,  sir ; none  whatever,  sh. 

7639.  (Dr.  Lr/ons.)  Do  you  know  whether  the 
handcuffs  were  changed  before  he  was  given  to  you  to 
exercise  him  ? — ^I  could  not  say,  sir,  because  I was 
never  with  the  prisoner,  only  just  to  receive  him  and 
take  him  out,  exercise  him,  and  bring  him  in  again. 

7640.  Where  did  you  receive  him  ? — In  the  passage 
from  the  cell  to  the  yard,  sir. 

7641.  Were  you  not  in  view  of  the  cell  when  he  was 
brought  out  of  it  ? — No,  sir,  I was  not.  I only  received 
him  in  the  passage. 

7642.  (Mr.Brodrich.)  Did  he  evei-  complain  to  you 
of  liaving  l>eeu  handcuffed  with  the  bauds  behind  ? — 
He  did  not,  sir  ; he  did  not  mjike  any  complaint  what- 
soever to  me. 

7643.  {Dr.  Lyo?is.)  Was  he  quiet  and  peaceable  ? — 
He  was,  sir.  1 exercised  him,  sfr,  and  I never  spoke 
a word  to  him,  sir,  nor  he  to  me.  I exercised  him  for 
an  hour. 

7644.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  that  you 
exerdsed  him  ? — I had  charge  of  Mm,  sir. 

7645.  That  is,  you  watched  him  ? — Yes,  sir.  I did 
not  say  anything  to  him,  nor  he  to  me. 

7646.  You  did  not  observe  him  violent  or  making 
any  noise  ? — He  did  not,  sir  j none  whatever,  sir. 
withdi'cw. 
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7647.  {Chairman.)  You  told  us  yesterday,  O’Dono- 
van  Rossa,  with  reference  to  the  time  when  you  state 
that  you  were  put  iuhaudcufiis,  that  it  was  on  the  17lh. 
Can  you  state  to  us  on  what  grounds  you  think  it  to 
have  been  the  17th  June  1868  ?— Well,  it  remained  in 
my  memory,  my  lord.  I had  no  opportunity  of  keeping 
a note  of  it. 

7648.  It  has  been  stated  here  by  other  testimony 
that  it  was  on  the  16th  ? — I think,  my  lord,  as  far  as 
I recollect  what  has  fixed  in  my  memory,  that  it  was 
on  the  16th  I committed  the  offence,  and  on  the  17th  I 
was  put  iu  handcuffs. 

7649.  Then  they  were  not  put  on  until  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  offence  ? — They  were  not,  my  lord. 

7650.  They  were  not  put  on  the  day  you  committed 
the  offence  ? — They  were  not,  my  lord. 

7651.  What  time  were  you  put  in  irons  ? — Between 
10  and  1 1 o’clock. 

7652.  And  you  committed  the  offence  about  12 
o’clock  ? — About  12  o’clock  the  preceding  day. 

7653.  Ton  think  that  you  committed  the  offence  on 
the  16tb,  and  that  you  were  not  put  in  irons  until  the 
17th  ? — That  is  what  I think,  my  lord. 

7654.  We  did  not  quite  understand  yesterday,  but 
have  some  little  doubt  as  to  whether,  when  you  took 
exereise  under  the  charge  of  Warder  Goad  or  whoever 
it  might  he,  your  hands  were  fcstened  behind  you  or 
befoi’e  ? — Behind,  my  lord. 

7655.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ? — I am,  my  loid. 

7656.  In  taking  exercise  ? — In  taking  exercise. 

7657.  You  ore  quite  distinct  in  your  recollection  of 
that  ? — I am  quite  distinct.  I recollect  it. 

7658.  Was  that  uniformly  the  case?^ — Uniformly 
the  case,  my  lord. 

7659.  {Dr.  Lyons^  When  you  committed  the 
offence  of  throwing  the  water  on  the  governor  what 
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happened  immediately  after  it,  on  that  s.ame  day  the 
16th  ? — I do  not  recollect  anyone  coming  to  my  cell 
after  I committed  that  offence,  except  to  give  me  food, 
my  supper  and  dinner.  I think  it  was  before  dinner. 
I do  not  know  the  precise  hour,  but  it  is  about  12 
when  the  governor  goes  round.  Nothing  jiarticulnr 
occun’ed. 

7660.  If  it  was  stated  that  you  were  put  in  irons  on 

that  day  at  half-past  3 o’clock ? — It  would  not  be 

right,  sir.  I was  not. 

7661.  Are  you  sufficiently  clear  in  your  recoilectioa 
of  what  occurred  on  that  day,  subsequently  to  youi’ 
throwing  the  water  on  the  governor,  to  say,  and  now 
to  state  positively,  that  you  were  not  handcuffed  on  the 
evening  of  that  same  day  ? — I was  not,  positively, 
handcifffed  that  day,  sir.  Nothing  paxtioulai-  occurred 
that  day. 

7662.  Were  you  not  in  any  way  handcuffed  on  that 
day  ? — Not  in  the  least. 

7663.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  you  committed 
the  offence  ? — ^lu  my  cell. 

7664.  Did  you  remain  in  your  cell  for  the  remainder 
of  that  day? — I did,  sir. 

7665.  Who  came  to  see  you  on  that  day  ? — I can- 
not reaUy  recollect.  In  fact  I do- not  recollect  anyone 
calling  to  see  me  that  day,  hut  I am  positive  that 
officer  Alison,  the  officer  of  the  wai-d,  he  might 
see  me. 

7666.  Did  you  see  assistant  -wai-der  Ci-anstou  on 
that  day  ? — I do  not  recollect,  sir,  but  that  is  one  of 
the  names  I gave  in. 

7667.  I want  to  know  whether  you  Lave  any  re- 
collection of  having  seen  him  that  day  ? — I have  not 
any  particular  recollection ; in  fact  nothing  particular 
occurred  that  day  that  would  fix  any  man  in  my 
memory. 
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7663.  is  it  possible  tlmt  you  could  have  been 
handcuffed  that  day  at  half-past  3 o’clock,  and  re- 
mained so  up  to  7 o’clock,  aud  forget  it  ? — It  is  im- 
possible, sir.  You  were  not  handcufled  that  day : 1 
was  not  handcuffed  that  day. 

7669.  You  were  not  handcuffed  that  day? No, 

sir. 

7670.  {Mr,  Brodriek.')  You  stated  yesterday  that 
you  were  uot  called  up  to  answer  auy  charge  .about 
that  offence  until  you  were  called  up  before  Captain 
Du  Cane  ? — I was  called  up  before  Captain  Harvey,  I 
think  I said,  on  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  aud 
he  referred  me  to  the  director.  Do  you  recollee^  sir, 
I said  that  someone  told  me  I could  have  paper  to 
make  out  my  defence,  but  I got  no  paper  ? 

7671.  That  occurred  when  you  were  called  up 
before  him  ? — Yes,  sh\ 

7672.  You  were  called  up  to  the  governor’s  room  ? 
— Yes,  to  answer  the  charge  of  having  committed  the 
offence. 

7673.  Was  that  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  or  I7th  ? 
— I think  it  was  on  the  17tli. 

7674.  And  on  that  occasion  were  you  seutenced  to 
have  the  handcuflk  put  on  or  uot  ? — If  it  was  on  the 
17th,  I think  I was  in  the  handoufis  at  that  time.  I 
cannot  be  particular  about  those  things  as  to  the  day, 
as  to  the  same  day  of  the  offence,  whether  I was  called 
up  that  evening,  but  I am  almost  sure  it  was  in  the 
evening  I was  called  up,  a special  sitting ; and  if  I 
could  ttike  choice  of  the  two  my  opinion  is  that  when 
I got  to  the  office  of  the  governor  that  I had  the 
irons  on. 

/67o.  You  believe  that  you  were  handcuffed  when 
you  were  called  up  ?— Yes,  I think  so. 

7676.  Was  thei-e  any  evideuce  given  against  yon  ? 
— No  evideuce ; but  Captain  Harvey  said,  “ Yon  \vill 
“ have  paper  to  make  your  defence ; the  mattei-  is  so 
“ serious  it  is  referred  to  the  dii-ector,  aud  I cannot 
“ deal  with  it.” 

7677.  Do  you  think  you  were  handcuffed  before  that  ? 
— I cannot  say  positively,  sir. 

767H.  Were  you  asked  what  you  had  to  say  to  tho 
charge  ? — No,  I think  not,  sir,  because  he  had  deter- 
mined that  the  cliargewas  too  serious  to  adjiulicate 
himself  upon  it,  and  then  perhaps  he  did  not  ask  me 
what  I had  to  say. 

7679.  Do  you  remember  having  admitted  the 
charge  of  throwug  the  water  at  the  governor,  but 

denying  that  you  had  slammed  the  door  ? ^Yes,  I 

might  ^ve  done  that  j slamming  the  door  violently 
iu  his  face.  I recollect  distinctly  there  was  throwing 
the  water,  aud  tlieu  slamming  the  door  out,  “ in  his 
face”  it  is  technically  called,  but.  there  was  agate 
between  the  door  and  the  governor. 

7680.  Are  you  sure  that  you  were  not  on  that 
occasion  sentenced  to  be  handcuffed  ?— I am  sure  that 
I was  not  on  that  occasion  sentenced  to  be  handcuffed. 

7681.  Are  you  sure  also  that  when  you  came  before 
Captain  Du  Cane  notbing  was  said  about  the  faandcuffi  ? 
—I  was  not  in  handcuffs  before  Capraiu  Du  Caue.  I 
was  taken  out  of  the  handcuffs  about  half  an  hour 
before  I saw  him. 

7^2.  When  you  were  taken  before  Captain 
Du  Cane  waa  anything  said  about  your  having  been 
handcuffed  r — Not  a word. 

7683.  Or  as  to  your  continuing  to  be  in  handcuffs 
after  that? — Not  a word. 

Assistant  warder  Cranston  recalled  and  conft-onted 
with  the  prisoner. 

7684.  (CAairma?!.)  As  your  statement,  O’Donovau 
Bossa,  differs  from  Cranston’s  we  think  it  right  to  call 
you  together.  Cranston  has  stated  to  the  Commission 
that  he  was  frequently  on  duty  in  the  penal  wards 
at  the  time  between  tbe  17tlt  of  June  and  the  middle 

in  answer  to  questions  put  to  him  by 
us,  he  has  expressed  his  belief  that  you  were  not  for 
mwe  than  three  or  foar  days  with  your  hands  haud- 
yon-  Now  that  being  his  statement, 
diffenug  ff-oni  yours,  we  thiuk  it  right  that  you  should 
nave  an  opportumty  of  putting  to  him,  through  me, 
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any  qoKtions  that  yon  might  ,rt,h  to  a,k  him,  tfhioh 
yon  think  might  tend  to  show  that  your  vebion  is 
conect,  aud  that  he  is  under  a mistake  It  is  his 
statement  that  you  were  not  for  more  thin  three  ot 
tour  days  with  the  hands  muuacled  behind  you  That 
IS  a eoiTcct  stat^ent  of  what  yon  told  us,  is  it  not  r 
— ( Cranston.)  Behind,  sir. 

7685.  Do  you  believe  that  he  was  not  for  more  than 
tiii^e  or  four  days  with  his  hands  handcuffed  behind  » 
— ( Crat/sfon.)  Yes. 

7686.  Do  yon  wish  to  put  any  question  upon  that 
statement  through  me?— (O’Donovan  Bossa.)  Ask 
him,  my  loi-d,  if  you  please,  how  often  did  he  take  off 
or  put  ou  tlie  handcuffs. 


7687.  Hp\v_  ofteu  did  you  take  off  or  put  ou  the 

^ndenfis  during  the  period  referred  to  ? (Cranston  ) 

Freqiieiitly  diuing  this  time  to  take  his  food  aud 
exercise.  (Bossa.)  Please,  my  lord,  to  ask  him  could 
he  make  a guess  at  the  number  of  times. 

7688.  When  you  say  “frequently,”  can  you  define 
the  number  of  times,  18,  or  20,  or  30,  or  liow  often  ? 
—(Cransto/i.)  Not  exactly  the  number  of  times, 
sir.  You  win  have  to  change  him  first  at  goin»  to 
percise,  thou  change  him  agaiu  when  he  comes 
in  again  and  let  him  have  his  dinner,  then  alter 
dinner,  then  .at  supper  time,  then  remove  him  back, 
and  then  take  them  off  at  half-past  7 . 

7689.  Those  were  the  times  oue  day?— (CVa«.?to/i.) 
Those  were  the  times  one  day,  sir. 

7690.  But  you  cannot  tell  the  number  of  times  the 

handcuffs  were  so  changed? — (Cranston.)  No,  not 
exactly,  sir.  (Bossci.)  Ask  him,  my  lord,  tlid  he  change 
them  six  times  during  the  whole  time.  ° 

7691.  Did  you  chauge  them  six  times  ? — (Cranston.) 
Yes,  more  tlnan  that.  (Bo.fsa.)  Ask  him  did  he 
chauge  them  10  times,  my  lord. 

7692.  Did  you  chauge  them  10  times  ? — (Cramton.) 
Well,  I might  say  I have. 

7693.  How  many  weeks  were  you  on  duty  there  ? 
— (Cranston.)  I began  duty  in  the  penal  cells  ou  the 
] 8lJi  of  May,  and  came  away  on  the  27th  of  July. 

7694.  Who  was  on  duty  at  the  same  time? 

(Cra/iston.)  Wardm*  Brown,  Mr.  Alison,  and  Mr. 
Douglas. 

7695.  Goad  only  came  to  take  him  to  exercise  ? 

(Cranston.)  That  is  all.  (Bossa.)  Ask  him  did  he 
change  them  12  times,  my  lord. 

7696.  Do  you  think  that  yon  changed  them  12 
times? — (Cranston.)  I cannot  say  exactly.  (Bosstf.) 
Is  he  sure  of  10  times,  my  lord  ? 

7697.  Are  you  sure  of  10  times? — (Cranstmi.)  Yes, 
I say  10  times. 

7698.  You  have  no  doubt  of  10? — (Cranston.)  No, 
my  lord.  (Rosso.)  I ask  these  questions  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  having  the  same  questions  asked  of  them  all, 
for  the  whole  lot  could  be  taken  and  then  the  sum 
divided  by  the  number  of  times  a day. 

7699.  You  used  the  word  “ change,”  what  do  you 
mean  by  it;  do  you  mean  changing  the  handcuff's 

from  rear  to  front,  or  taking  them  off  altogether  ? 

(Cranston.)  Changing  from  rear  to  front,  perhaps 
eight  or  nine  times  a day,  sir. 

7700.  Then  you  think  you  changed  them  from  rear 
to  front  10  times  ? — (Cranston.)  I should  think  so.  I 
should  say  that  number. 

7701.  Wlien  you  did  not  change  them,  who  did 
it? — (Cranston.)  Mi%  Douglas,  I expect;  warder 
Douglas. 

7702.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  seeing  Bossa  every 
day  ? — (Cranston.)  Yes,  sir,  excepting  three  days  when 
I was  on  leave.  I think  I was  thi-ee  days  on  leave 
during  that  time.  (Bossa.)  Ask  him,  my  lord,  at 
what  particular  time  of  the  ffiiy  used  he  to  change  the 
handcuffs ; was  it  in  tlie  morning,  or  at  tlinuer,  or  in 
the  evening. 

7(03.  State  again  at  what  particular  times  you 
changed  them? — (Ci'ansion.)  They  were  changed; 
sometimes  I would  take  them  off  for  exercise,  and 
allow  him  to  exercise.  WTien  he  cams  in  from  exetcise 
they  would  be  taken  off  for  the  purpose  of  undressing, 
that  is  taking  off*  the  braces  and  stock.  Then  they 
Gg4 
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weve  changed  at  20  minutos  to  12  o’clock  from  iTliind 
to  front  to  allow  him  to  have  dinner,  anti  at  a quarter 
past  12  they  would  bo  put  on  again.  Then  at  20 
minutes  to  6 they  would  be  eUanged  to  have  supper. 
In  half  an  hour  after,  or  35  minutes,  perhaps,  they 
were  put  back  again.  Then  at  lialf-past  7 they  were, 
removed  when  he  went  to  lii.s  cell  to  get  liia  bed. 
{Eosia.)  In  the  10  times  that  he  changed  the  haud- 
cutR,  my  lord,  how  many  thne.s  did  lie  clinnge  tiiem  at 
the  dinner  hour? 

7704.  How  many  of  those  10  times,  when  you 
changed  the  liaiidcnffs  from  rear  to  front  took  place  at 
tlie  dinner  hour  ? — {Cnmslon.)  I thinl?  I done  it  twice 
or  three  times  after*  dinner. 

7705.  Out  o£  the  10  times? — (Cransion.)  Out  of 
the  10  times,  my  lord. 

7706.  Twice  out  of  tlie  10  times  after  dinner-  ? — 
(^Cranston.)  Yes,  niy  lor-d. 

7707.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  Are  you  quite  sure  that 
you  changed  them  at  other-  times  excepting  after- 
dinner? — (Cro«ifo?r.)  Oil,  yes,  before  Ire  went  to 
exercise,  either  Mr.  Douglas  or  me,  and  again  foi- 
suppei-  time. 

770.S.  Are  you  sure  that  all  the  times  you  changed 
Iheuiwcre  not  after  dinner? — (Cranston.)  No,  sirj 
I changed  them  to  allow  him  to  dress  himself  for 
exercise.  I climigeil  them  again  to  let  liim  uudr-ea.s 
iriniself.  Then  I diangod  them  for  iliiincr  twice,  and 
tivice  at  supper  time,  and  then  when  they  were  taken 
off  for  the  night.  I did  not  always  take  tlicm  off,  Mr. 
Douglas  did  sometimes. 

7709.  Can  you  tell  ns  how  often  you  changed  them 
after-dinner? — (Cra7iston()  It  ia  two  years  ago,  sir, 
now. 

7710.  (Dr.  Gi-eenhow.)  Can  you  recollect  how 
many  days  Rossa  was  liaudeuffed  with  his  h.ands 
behind  his  back  ? — (Cranston.)  About  three  days,  sir  ; 
tln-ee  or  four  days,  sir. 

7711.  You  saw  him  every  day,  arid  you  distinctly 
say  that  his  hands  rvei-e  not  hanclcuffed  behind  his 
back  for  more  tlian  three  days  ?— ((7ra»s?o«.)  I was 
on  leave  three  days,  sir. 

7712.  You  were  on  dutj'  during  the  greater  iiart  of 
the  time  that  the  prisoner  O’Donovan  Eos.sa  was 
rindergoing  punishment  ? — (Cranston.)  Yes,  sir. 

7713.  You  saw  him,  with  very  few  exception.**, 
every  day? — (Cranston.)  Yes,  sir. 

7714.  And  you  distinctly  state  that  yon  do  not 
think  his  hands  were  liandcutfed  hebiodhis  back  more 
than  three  or  four  days  ? — ( Cranston.)  No,  sir,  except 
once,  I would  not  be  sure  of  the  time,  he  broke  his 
cell  utensils.  When  be  broke  the  closet  affair  and  the 
spy-glass,  ami  wrenched  the  liandle  off  the  bell,  he  was 
put  into  another  cell,  hut  wliether  he  was  put  in  hand- 
eiifis  I cannot  say. 

7715.  When  w’o,s  tlint  ?— (C'roHsfo7i.)  Some  time  in 
July. 

7716.  But  from  the  17tli  of  June  up  to  some  time 
in  July  you  saw  him  nearly  every  day  ? — (Cranstoti.) 
Yes,  sir. 

7717.  And  during  that  time  you  believe  that  he 
was  handcuffed  only  three  or  four  days  with  the  hands 
behind? — (Cranston.)  Yes,  sir. 

7718.  That  is  your  distinct  statement  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7719.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  How  soon  after  the  17th  of 
June  did  ho  got  exercise? — (Cranston.)  He  got 
exercise  one  honv  every  morning,  sir. 

7720.  Then  his  exercise  began  from  tlie  commence- 
ment of  the  punishment  ? — (Cranston.)  He  was 
awaiting  punishment  then,  sir.  He  did  not  get 
punishment  until  a month  after,  sir. 

7721.  He  got  exercise  then  ? — (C'rnnsto7i.)  Iledid, 

7722.  (Ckamnan.)  You  did  not  exercise  him? — 
(Cra77St07i.)  Not  at  first,  I did  after.  I could  not  be 
snre. 

7723.  THien  you  were  exercising  hlni  were  his 
hands  behind  his  back  or  not  ? — ( Cranston.)  His 
hands  were  never  behind  him  to  my  knowledge. 

7724.  Not  at  exercise  ? — (Cra77slon.)  No,  sir. 

7725.  Can  you  tell  us  positively  wheftier  or  not 


you  exercised  him  at  that  period  ? — (C7’anston.)  W cH, 

I could  not  be  sure,  sir,  about  that  time. 

7726.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  From  the  time  that  his  ex- 
orcise commenced  on  the  17tli  of  June  lie  had  liis 
hands  fastened  heliiml  bis  back,  l>y  your  account, 
three  or  four  day.s? — (C/-a/7Sloit.)  Yes,  sir. 

7727.  When  he  was  going  to  dress  for  the  purpose 
of  going  out  to  c.xcrciso  tlio  handcuffs  would  he  re- 
moved ? — (Cra7isto/t.)  Yes,  sir. 

772S.  Would  they  be  replaced  as  soon  as  he  was 
di-es.sed  for  exercise  ? — (C>-a7/ston.)  I (hink  they  were 
the  first  day,  sir.  I tliink  they  were  the  firet  tlay,  sir, 
but  I cannot  be  sin-c.  I think  tlicy  were  the  second 
day.  I think  he  had  them  the  second  day. 

7729.  Supposing  a man  was  under  the  punislimeut 
of  having  his  bunds  tied  behind  him,  anti  was  taken 
out  to  exercise,  would  he  be  exoreised  with  the  bauds 
tied  behiud  his  back  or  not? — (Cransl07i.)  I have 
never  seen  a case  of  that  sort,  sir. 

7730.  I do  not  think  yon  understand  the  question. 
If  a man  was  under  sentence  to  have  his  hands  tied 
behind  his  back,  and  if  he  was  taken  out  to  exorcise, 
what  position  would  his  bands  be  in  wliile  at  ex- 
ercise ? — (Cranst07i.)  I iiave  never  seen  a ctisc  of 
tliat  .soi-t,  a prisoner  to  lie  haudenffed  behind  iiis  buck 
and  tiieii  ttikcn  out  to  exercise-. 

7731.  Am  I right  in  .-paying  that  you  stated  that  for 
three  or  fom-  days  ids  liands  wcie  tied  behind  liis 
back? — (Cranston.)  Yes,  sir. 

7732.  And  you  have  also  stated  that  during  that 
time  he  got  exercise  ? — (Cransto>7.)  I believe  he  did. 

7733.  I want  to  know  did  he  get  tlie  exercise 
during  those  three  or  four  days  -n-ith  the  iiaads  behind 
or  not  ? — {Cranst077.)  I could  not  say. 

7734.  What  -u-ould  be  the  rule  of  the  prison  ? — 
(Cranst077.)  I do  not  think  there  is  a rule.  I did  not 
see  a prisoner  with  his  hands  hanilcnifcd  boliiud  his 
back  except  in  restraint ; except  a man  got  hand- 
cuffed that  committed  some  offence. 

7735.  (Dr.  Lyo/^s.)  You  stated  awliilc  ago  that 
O’Donovan  Eossa  was  liaiulcuffod  on  the  16th  of 
June  at  half-xmst  3 o’clock  ? — (Craiisto/i.)  Yes,  sir,  1 
believe  so,  to  tlie  best  of  my  knowledge. 

7736.  Are  yon  positive  about  it? — (C7-auslon.)  It 
is  two  years  ago,  sir.  I should  think  it  wua  the  IGtIi. 

7737.  On  the  16tli,  when  he  was  in  luindcufis, 
according  to  your  statement,  between  half-past  .3  and 
half-past  7 o’clock,  were  his  hands  behind  his  iKick  or 
in  fi-ont  ? — They  were  put  on  behiud,  sir,  at  hall- 
past  3,  and  at  20  minutes  to  6 they  -were  placed  to 
the  front  for  supper,  and  in  half  an  houi-,  after  he. 
bad  the  Slipper,  they  were  placed  behind  and  taken  off 
at  7 for  bed. 

7738.  Can  you  state  tliat  he  w-as  haudeufled  with 
the  hands  behind  the  back  first  ? — (Craiistoi.)  Yes, 
sir. 

7739.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  Ai*e  you  positive  that  be 
\TOS  first  liandcuffed  on  the  tiny  he  committed  the 
offence  ? — I think,  to  the  best  of  my  knowleiige,  it 
was  oa  the  16th,  at  half-past  3,  an-.  (O'Donovasi 
Eossa.)  Why  does  he  so  partici^riy  recollect  half- 
past 3,  my  lord  ? 

7740.  (Chair/7ia7i.)  What  fixes  that  hour  in  your 
recollectioii  ? — (Cra7ist07i.)  Because  I c.ame  from  my 
dinner  and  did  not  know  anything  about  it  untU  I 
came  in.  It  was  a startling  affair,  and  that  fixed  it  in 
my  recollection.  (Eossa.)  What  -was  the  .startling 
affair,  my  lord  ? 

7741.  What  was  a startliag  affiur? — (Cransto7i.) 
Thi-owing  the  contents  of  his  chamber-pot  at  the 
governor. 

7742.  At  what  hour  did  that  take  place  ? — (Crans- 
ton.) It  was  between  12  and  1.  (Eossa.)  Was  the 
occun-ence  between  12  and  1,  my  lord  ? 

7743.  This  affair  occurred  you  say  between  12 
and  1 o’clock  ? — (f.Va«s?o«.)  Yes,  my  lonl. 

7744.  And  you  say  that  being  a startling  affair  you 
retained  in  your  recollection  that  the  handculfing 
•wliich  followed  it  was  at  half-past  3 o’clock  that  day  ? 
— (Cra/istoTi.)  Yes,  my  lord.  (A’ossa.)  Ask  hun, 
if  you  please,  my  lord,  where  did  he  fii-st  see  me. 
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T745.  Where  did  3’ou  see  O’Douovmi  Rossa  upon 
your  coming  in  that  day  after  diuner? — {Cranston.) 
Mr.  Alison  told  me,  “Stand  you  there  and  dou’t 
move,”  at  half-past  3 o’clock.  He  brought  Mr.  Jones 
at  the  gate,  and  we  went  upstairs.  Rossa  was.  called 
out,  and  he  told  him,  “ I have  had  order’s  to  place 
handcuffs  on  you.” 

7746.  {Dr.  Lyoirs.)  Who  is  Jones  ? — {Cranston.) 
The  gate-keeper  at  the  gate. 

7747.  Is  ho  here  still  ? — {Cranston.)  Yes,  sii’. 

7748.  {Chairman^  He  is  not  one  of  those  men  you 
miraed  ? — {Rossa.)  No,  my  lord.  I never  saw  him  at 
the  ceU. 

7749.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  You  said  that  he  was  present 
on  the  16th  when  O’Douovan  Rossa  was  handcuffed 
at  half-past  3 o’clock?  — {Cranston.)  Yes,  sir. 
[^Rossa.)  'Did  he  see  me  in  handcuffs  before  the 
governor  that  day,  or  the  following  day  ? 

7750.  {Chairma7i.)  Did  you  see  liim  in  handcuffs 
before  the  governor  that  day,  or  the  following  day  ? — 
{Cranston^  The  governor  was  on  leave,  sir. 

7751.  Before  Captain  Harvey?  — (Cranston.)  I 
believe  he  weut  in  first  to  Captain  Harvey  the  next 
day  with  them  on. 

7752.  Did  you  sec  Iiim  ? — {Cranston.)  I must  have 
seon  him. 

7753.  Did  you  see  him,  can  you  recollect  ? — 
{Cranstoii.)  I nui.st,  unless  it  was  one  of  the  days  I 
was  on  leave. 

7754.  On  that  16th  or  17lh,  whichever  it  was,  did 
you  see  him  in  handcuffs  before  Captain  Harwey  ? — 
{Cransto)i.)  No,  sir;  I did  not  go  in.  {Rossa.)  Did 
he  ever  see  me  in  handcuffs  iu  one  cell  or  two  cells  j 
which  cell  did  he  see  me  in  handcuffs  ? 

7755.  Which  was  the  cell  that  you  saw  him  in  ? — 
( Cranston.)  Iu  number  6,  I believe,  to  the  best  of  my 
al)ility  now.  It  wa«  a corner  cell,  sir,  inside  the 
adjudication  room,  the  corner  cell  where  the  closet 
•\ra-!  put,  and  he  was  removed  out  of  that  and  put  into 
another.  {Rossa.)  Did  he  ever  handcuff  me  himself 
iu  nay  other  cell,  down  about  12  or  13  ? 

7756.  Did  you  over  handcuff  him  iu  any  other  cell 
tliau  the  one  to  which  you  have  just  referred? — 
{Cranston.)  That  is  the  cell  I say.  He  must  have 
been  moved  into  that  cell. 

7757.  Did  you  handcuff  him  there? — {Cranston.) 
I do  not  recollect,  sir.  {Rossa.)  Does  he  not  recollect 
coming  in  one  day  after  dinner  aud  having  the  hand- 
cuffs at  the  opening  of  the  gate,  and  asking  me  to  put 
out  my  hands  through  the  gate,  and  saying,  “You 
will  ruin  me,”  because  he  was  a bit  late. 

7758.  Do  you  recollect  that  ? — {Cransto7i.)  No,  sir. 
{Rossa.)  Ho  had  the  liondeufts  to  put  them  from  front 
to  rear,  and  put  my  hands  from  front  to  rear.  He 
should  have  put  them  back  earlier. 

7759.  Did  such  an  observation  pass  from  you? — 
{C)-amton.)  No,  sir;  because  first  there  was  the 
general  time  to  give  him  his  dinner,  and  from  the  time 
we  went  to  our  dinner,  a quarter  past  12  o’clock  or  so, 
Mr.  Alison  always  said,  “ G-ive  him  time  before  you 
“ have  your  own  dinner  ; go  have  yom*  own  dinner  and 
“ go  and  handcuff  him,”  which  I Mways  did.  {Rossa.) 
My  lord,  will  you  ask  him  did  he  ever  see  me  before 
the  governor,  and  hefl.r  me  saying  something  to  the 
governor  about  assassination  on  repeating  the  chm-ge. 

7760.  Did  you  ever  see  him  before  the  governor 

when  he  made  tm  obsen^ation  about  assassination  ? 

{Cranston.)  Yes,  sir,  before  the  director.  I tliink  it 
was  after  the  time.  This  was  after  leaving  the  cell. 
I marched  him  in  by  order  of  the  chief  warder. 
Before  the  dii-ector  there  was  something  about  knock- 
ing Mm  down  and  keeping  his  clothes  off,  but  that  was 
not  during  the  time  I was  there. 

_ 7761.  Did  you  hear  anything  said  about  assassina- 
tion before  the  director?  — {Cranston.)  Before  the 
director  •,  no,  sir.  {Rossa^  Before  Captain  Powell,  my 
loi'd,  ask  him. 

7762.  Did  you  hear  such  an  expression  as  that  used 
before  Captain  Powell  ? — {Cransto^i.)  Not  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge.  If  he  mentioned  any  particular 
case,  pei-haps  I might  refer  back  to  it. 
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_ /763.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Do  yon  remenibei’  his  sav- 
ing that  he  could  not  bow  down  und  pay  any  homage 
to  persons  who  were  assassinating  him  ?— (CVaiMtoK.) 
I have  heard  him  use  the  word  for  a mau  to  salaam, 
aud  he  said.  All  you  want  from  me  is  the  salaimi,  and 
unless  1 salaam  I cauuot  do  anything.” 

7764.  Did  yon  hear  him  say  to  Captain  Powell  that 
he  could  not  pay  a salaam  to  persons  who  were 
assassiuatiag  him  ? — {Cransto/i.)  I did  not,  sir,  not  in 
them  woiiis.  {Rossa.)  Did  ho  ever  hear  Captain 
Powell  saying  to  me,  “ I treat  you  with  contempt  ? ” 

7765.  {ChaxrTyian.)  Did  yoii  hear  Captain  Powell 
say  to  O’Douovan  Rossa,  “ I treat  you  with  contempt  ?” 
— ( Crayiston.)  Never,  luy  lord. 

7766.  'Tou  have  been  present  when  Captain  Powell 
ha.s  seen  him? — {Cranston.)  Yes,  my  lord. 

7767.  And  you  never  heard  that  expression  used  ? 
— {Cranst07i.)  No,  my  lord. 

Assistant-warder  Cranstou  here  withdrew. 


J.  O'DonOttan 
(Boasa). 

21  Jnty  1870. 


Examination  of  Jeeemiau  O’Donovan  (Rossa) 
resumed. 

7768.  {Chairman.)  I presume  that  iu  sending  us 
tills  letter  on  the  30th  of  Juno,  adverting  to  various 
matters,  you  wL«h  us  to  understand  that  you  desire  an 
inquiry  should  be  instituted  into  them  ?— Yes,  my 
lord ; but  there  is  one  matter,  my  lord,  one  which  my 
wife  is  coucenied  about,  as  to  the  witnesses.  She 
only  learned  something  yesterday  about  the  man 
named  Douglas.  This  is  a letter  she  got  about  it. 
If  you  desire  to  have  him  as  a witness,  she  has 
endeavoured  to  get  his  mldross  ; at  least  she  knows 
where  his  wife  is.  This  is  part  of  his  evidence.  Mi-. 
George  Henry  Moore  spoke  of  him.  I did  not  rearl 
this  yesterday,  because  I liad  not  the  assurance  that  1 
would  have  him  as  n witness. 

7769.  We  cannot  say  at  present  -whether  we  shall 
want  Douglas  or  not  ?— I will  leave  that  until 
lo-inoiTOW,  my  lonl.  I would  not  interfere  with  you  ; 
but  we  were  speaking  yesterday  about  my  wife,  ami 
this  being  the  last  day,  and  I would  submit  to  your 
cousideratiou  that  she  be  allowed  to  come  in  to-morrow, 
my  lord. 

7770.  We  have  carefully  considered  that,  and 

delayed  your  examination  ? — Yes,  my  lord  ; but  you 
said  if  there  were  any  further  questions 

7771.  We  Lave  considered  and  cannot  depart  from 
what  I told  j'ou.  This  U the  last  time  that  yon  ai-e 
to  meet  during  the  investigatiou.  After  the  investi- 
gation it  does  not  rest  with  us. — "Wliat  about  her  own 
examination,  my  lord  ? Would  you  have  that  letter 
produced  «s  to  my  being  intriguing  with  auother 
man’s  wife? 

7772.  Do  you  wish  that  to  be  examined  into  ? — I 
•would,  my  lord ; and  slie  is  being,  of  course,  driven  off 
now.  I told  her  that  I would  speak  about  this 
matter. 

7773.  You  w'ill  malce  the  statement  first,  aud  will 
then  have  hci’  to  support  it  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

7774.  The  next  topic  that  we  have  to  go  into  is 
this  letter  of  yours.  Now  -v\’hat  have  you  to  state  ? — 
I beg  your  pardon,  my  lord,  for  putting  a question  in 
reply  to  a question.  Have  you  a copy  of  the  letter 
which  was  seized  going  out  suiTcptitiously,  on  which 
is  based  my  report  ? 

7775.  No. — Thatis  one  I want  to  have  my  wife  see. 

7776.  That  was  one  of  your  suppressed  lettei-s, 
was  it? — No,  my  lord.  I wrote  the  letter  and  sent  it 
out  smi’eptttioudy. 

7777.  You  -wrote  a letter  when  you  were  at 
Portland  for  the  purpose  of  sending  it  out  surrepti- 
tiously. To  whom  was  it  nddi'essed? — To  “Mrs. 
Mary  Moore,  for  Mrs.  O'D.,”  in  the  coi’ner. 

7778.  Now  state  what  happened  with  regard  to  it  ? 
— Have  you  n copy  of  that  letter,  my  lord  ? 

7779.  No.— Well,  that  is  a letter  that  it  would  be 
most  important  to  show  my  wife,  that  she  may  give 
you  her-  opinion  whether  it  was  -wi-itteu  to  horses’  dr 
to  Moore’s  wife ; because  the  charge  is  that  I was 
iutrigaing  with  Moore’s  -wife  and  my  wife  on  seeing 

Hh 
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what  was  staled  iu  the  letter  could  say  whether  the 
passages  in  it  applied  to  her  condition. 

7780.  When  were  you  informed  that  it  was  sup- 
pressed ? — It  was  seized,  my  lord. 

7781.  When  were  you  informed  that  it  had  been 
seized  ? — ( The  prisoner  refers  to  a document.) 

7782.  {Mr.  BTodrich)  Hotv  did  you  lirst  hear 
about  that  letter.  You  ti-ied  to  pass  it  out,  I suppose  ? 

7783.  After  it  left  your  hands  when  did  you  first 
hear  anything  about  the  letter  ? — The  day  after. 

7784.  {Chairman.)  From  whom  did  you  hear 
about  it  ? — Fi-om  the  governor  of  the  prison,  my 
lord, 

7785.  Mr.  Clifton?— Yk. 

7786.  He  told  you  that  the  letter  had  been  seized  ? 
— Yes,  I was  charged.  Here  is  the  date,  November 
the  Sth.  It  is  down  here,  having  letters  in  his 
“ possession  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money,  and 
“ tobacco  trafficking.”  This  is  one  of  the  reports  put 
dotvn  about  me,  and  it  was  read  in  a different  mimuer 
from  the  book  by  Mr.  Clifton. 

7787.  What  is  the  date  of  it  ? — November  the  otli, 
1866. 

7788.  Two  days  after  you  wrote  the  letter  the 
governor  informed  you  that  it  was  seized  ? — Yes,  my 
lord,  one  day  after  I left  it  out  of  my  hands  ; the  day 
following  I jjassed  it  out  of  my  hands. 

7789.  Con  you  tell  the  Commission  the  words  that 
the  governor  used  when  he  so  informed  you  of  the 
seizure  of  that  letter  ? — He  used,  certainly,  the  words 
that  this  letter  was  carrying  on  a correspondence, 
•writing  a letter  to  the  wife  of  another  man.  He  read 
the  charge  from  the  book,  writing  a letter  to  the  wife 
cf  anuthei'  piisoner. 

7790.  You  say  that  there  was  an  entry  in  the  book 
which  he  read  out  to  you  from  the  book,  that  you 
were  charged  with  'wi'itiug  a letter  to  the  wife  of 
another  prisoner  ? — Yes,  my  lord,  these  words  were 
in  it,  and  possibly  also  for  getting  money,  trafficking, 
and  tobacco. 

7791.  {Dr,  Lyonsf  Was  it  on  that  occasion  that 
Mr.  Clifron  used  the  word  “intrigue”  ? — ^Well,  I do 
not  recollect,  ili-.  Lyons. 

7792.  {Chairmcm^  Did  any  furthei'  conversation 
then  pass  between  you  and  Mi\  Clifton  ? — Well,  I do 
not  recollect,  my  lord.  I do  not  know  did  I on  this 
day,  my  lord,  tell  him  that  the  report  was  not  eoiTect 
iu  iJie  books.  1 think  I did,  and  he  asked  me.  Was 
I to  dictate  to  him  how  he  was  to  make  a report  ? 

7793.  Weie  those  his  words  ? We  want,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  exact  words  that  were  used  ? — Well,  my 
lord,  these  words  passed  bet^vee^  us  j but  I do  not 
know  was  it  this  day  or  a subsequent  day,  for  I made 
repeated  efforts  to  have  the  matter  corrected,  aud  I 
got  myself  into  punishment  by  doing  so. 

7794.  To  wh.at  punishment  were  you  subjected, 
and  how  soon  was  it  aftei’  this  convei’sation  had 
passed  between  you  and  Mr.  Clifton  ? — ^I  was  sub- 
jected to  three  days’  bread  aud  water,  my  lord. 

7795.  How  soon  afta.-  this  conversation  that  you 
have  referred  to  were  you  subjected  to  thi'ee  days’ 
bread  and  water  ? — That  day,  my  lord.  He  adjudi- 
cated I think  on  the  case  that  day. 

7796.  And  what  were  you  told  was  the  charge  on 
which  yon  were  subjected  to  the  three  days’  bread 
and  water  ? — For  ha'ving  tried  to  send  it  out,  my 
lord. 

7797.  For  trying  to  send  the  letter  out  surrepla- 
tiously  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

7798.  Did  you  tell  him  that  the  letter.^  “ Mi-s.  O’D 
were  put  in  the  cornei*  of  the  letter  ? — Yes,  I told  him 
that  on  one  occasion,  my  lord. 

7799.  Was  it  on  the  first  occasion  that  you  told 
him  that  ? — ^It  was  not,  my  lord. 

7800.  We  will  do  the  best  we  can  to  get  that  letter. 
The  letter  is  not  in  our  custody.  Did  anything 
further  pass  ? When  you  told  him  that  the  letters 
“ Mrs.  O’D.”  were  in  -writing  in  the  comer  of  the 
letter,  what  did  he  say? — Well,  that  occurred  par- 
ticularly upon  a day  that  ho  spoke — the  matter  was 


introduced  : I think  T put  down  my  name  aud  made 
application  to  see  him,  to  see  -would  he  correct  the 
matter,  uud  this  conversation  then  occurred.  I recol- 
lect his  words.  He  .said,  “ I did  not  until  yesterday 
“ see  the  words  • for  Mrs.  O’D.’  iu  small  letters  iu 
“ the  corner  of  your  letter  ; hut  I believe  that  was  a 
“ subterfuge,  and  I told  the  Secretary  of  State  so, 

“ aud  I told  the  board  of  directors  so.”  “ Then,” 
said  I,  “you  told  them  what  was  false.”  He  ordered 
me  immediately  to  the  punishment  cells.  I was  taken 
there  immediately  for  24  hours,  and  brought  before 
him  the  next  day. 

7801.  The  next  day  did  any  conversation  pass 
between  you  aud  Mr.  Clifton  when  you  were  brought 
before  him? — ^Yes,  some  conversation  passed  that  day, 
my  lord,  but  I do  not  recollect  particularly  what  it 
was.  He  fined  me  some  mai-ks.  He  gave  me  no 
punishment,  but  fiued  me  the  marks,  except  keeping 
me  24  hours  in  separate  confinement.  The  recoid  of 
the  punishment  I suppose  will  tell  the  day,  my  loid. 

7802.  You  must  have  been  aware  that  in  eudea- 
vouring  to  send  out  a letter  sun-eptitiously  you  were 
breaking  the  prison  rules  of  course.  ? — I was,  my  lord. 

7803. '  What  do  you  complain  of  in  reference  to 
that  occasion  j is  it  that  you  were  punished  for  a 
bi-cacli  of  the  rules  of  the  prison,  oi-  that  you  were 
punished  for  any  other  circumstance  ? — I do  not  com- 
plain, my  lord,  of  being  punished  for  theoft'ence.  What 
I complain  of  is,  that  in  trying  to  rectify  the  -way  the 
chmgc  was  put  in  the  books  1 got  that  subse<iuent 
punishment. 

7804.  Then  what  you  complain  of,  as  I uuderstand. 
is  that  the  governor  did  not  give  full  credit  to  your 
statement,  that  the  letter  was  not  intended  for  Mrs. 
Mary  Moore,  but  for  youro\vn  -wife  ? — Yes,  my  lord  ; 
and  that  he  would  not  put  down  my  reply  in  my 
own  woihL«,  but  in  his  own  woi-ds.  He  would  com- 
pound what  I said,  and  say  the  prisoner  here  gave  a 
rambling  statement. 

7805.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — He  read  it  to  me, 
my  lord.  If  the  books  are  examined  I tliiok  you  will 
find  that  observation,  “ The  prisoner  here  entered 
into  a rambling  statement.”  I b.ave  not  that,  my 
lord,  though  I wanted  him  to  give  me  a copy  of  the 
prison  recowls. 

7806.  {jDr.  Lyons.)  About  what  time  was  it? — 
This  is  some  time  subsequent  to  the  Sth  ofNovemher, 
Ml-.  Lyons  } tliis  affair  of  my  being  in  punishment 
continued  then  two  or  tliree  months. 

780".  (2^/-.  Gi'seiihou'.)  Can  you  rei'er  to  it  on 
youi-  own  paper? — ^No,  I cannot,  sii-,  because  this  is 
just  only  a mere — ^I  do  uot  know  what  to  call  it.  It 
cauuot  at  all  be  a copy  from  the  boolcs. 

7808.  {Chairman.)  "Was  this  matter  Inquired  into 
by  Me.ssrs.  Huox  and  Pollock  ? — Yes,  they  asked  me 
a few  questions  about  it,  my  lord.  Mr.  Lyons,  if  you 
look  at  the  date,  December  the  I4th,  you  might  see 
what  answer  is  given  by  me. 

7809.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  I cannot  find  it  in  the  records 
now  before  ua. 

7810.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Did  you  apply  to  the  boai-d 
of  direotoi-3  to  have  those  papers  destroyed  ? — I sent 
a letter  to  the  board  of  directoi-s  requesting  that  they 
would  have  the  mattei-  taken  off  record.  I did  not 
get  that  memorial  to  the  board  of  directors,  or  that 
letter. 

7811.  Did  they  uot  give  you  any  reply  to  it? — The 
reply  was  that  the  directors  would  do  what  to  them 
seemed  proper  in  the  matter.  Have  yon  a report,  sh, 
December  14lh,  there  ? 

7812.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  Yes.  “ Insolence  when  in 
front  of  the  governor  ” ? — Do  I give  au-7  answer  to 
that  ? 

7813.  There  is  no  answer  given  here  j simply  the 

punishment  awarded Is  my  answer  to  any  of  these 

repoi-ts,  December  the  7th,  December  the  4th? 

7814.  There  is  no  answer  given  here. — Well,  he 
read  this  answer  out  of  the  book  for  me  5 he  dictated 
part  for  me,  and  finished  off  tie  rest  with  his  own 
observations. 

7815.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  told  us  all  that  passed 
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between  you  and  the  goveinor  with  reference  to  this 
letter  ?— Oh,  I have  not,  my  lord. 

7816.  Is  there  anything  further  that  passed  between 
you  which  you  wisli  to  state  respecting  it  ? — I made 
repeated  eiforts  to  h.ave  it  settled  in  the  book  and 
could  not  succeed.  I applied  three  times  to  the 
director,  Mr.  Fi^an,  on  the  matter,  but  these  tlu-ee 
timw  I happened  to  be  in  punishment,  and  Mr.  Fagan’s 
reply  was,  that  while  I was  in  punishment  he  could 
not  see  into  anything  concerning  me. 

7817.  You  applied  personally  to  the  dii-ector? — 
Yes,  personally. 

7818.  My  question  rather  referred  to  whether  any 
fiu’ther  conversation  passed  between  the  governor  and 
you  on  the  subject  of  this  letter  ? — I do  not  recollect 
any  ]>articu!ar  conversation,  my  lord. 

7819.  Did  anything  pass  in  the  governor’s  office 
some  time  after  this  first  conversation  ? — I do  not 
recollect  anything  pni'ticulnv,  hnt  I know  that  we 
had  much  talk  on  the  matter,  and  I used  to  talk  often 
of  it  5 but  I only  recollect  the  particular  expressions 
that  were  used  on  some  occasions.  I had  no  op^r- 
tunity  of  taking  a note  of  anything.  But  here  is  a 
matter  that  I did  in  connexion  with  it,  and  I find  it 
here  put  down  “ Januaiy  5th,  making  a false  and 
“ gi’oundless  chai-ge  against  the  visiting  priest.” 
Now  what  occurred  was,  that  I sent  for  the  priest  and 
spoke  to  him  about  the  matter.  I could  not  that  way 
either  get  anything  done,  and  then  I made  a charge 
against  the  priest  for  not  discharging  his  duty,  for  I 
thought  it  was  certainly  his  duty  to  clear  the  moral 
character  of  anyone  registered  as  a Catholic  in  prison  ; 
mid  it  is  put  down  this  way.  I thought  I would  get 
the  matter  investigated  by  charging  the  priest.  I 
could  not  succeed  that  way  either,  so  I had  to  give  it 
up. 

7820.  (^Mr.  Dc  Vere.)  Then,  in  fact,  the  clnuge  that 
you  wanted  to  make  against  the  priest  was  only  that 
he  had  not  taken  sufficiently  active  means  to  clear 
your  character  in  this  matter  ? — Yes,  sk ; and  for  the 
purpose  of  biingiug  np  the  matter  and  getting  it 
cleared.  It  was  only  to  do  that  incidentally. 

7821.  (Chairman.)  And  were  you  punished  for 
mf^ng  the  charge  against  the  priest  r — No,  I was 
not. 

7822.  Did  tlie  priest,  in  point  of  fact,  interfere  in 
any  way? — Yes,  I told  the  priest.  He  did,  my  lord. 
He  came  to  my  cell  and  I told  him  about  the  letter. 

I said  to  him  that  I had  the  last  letter  I received  from 
my  wife  in  my  cell.  I was  in  a punishment  cell  this 
time.  “If  you  come  to  my  cell  I will  give  you 
“ this  letter,  and  you  can  get  the  detected  letter  and 
“ compai'e  tie  two,  and  see  that  this  detected  letter  is 
“ addressed  to  the  matter  in  my  wife’s  letter.”  He 
eame  to  my  cell  the  next  day,  my  lord.  I went  and 
took  down  the  Bible  to  take  the  letter  out  of  it,  and 
the  letter  was  not  in  the  Bible.  The  officer  had  it 
removed,  he  said,  for  restraint.  The  priest  went  away 
having  his  suspicions  that  I was  telling  a falsehood,  I 
daresay.  But  I got  the  letter  from  the  officer  that 
day  or  the  next  day. 

7823.  Have  you  that  letter  now  that  your  wife 
wi-ote  to  you  ? — Yes;  it  is  here  in  the  prison. 

7824.  Would  it  be  your  wish,  if  we  get  this  letter 
that  you  directed  to  Mrs.  Mary  Moore,  that  we 
should  do  what  you  asked  the  priest  to  do,  namely, 
judge  by  comparing  one  with  the  other  ? — ^Yes,  my 
lori  certainly ; and  it  is  for  that  purpose  that  I wish 
to  have  my  w’ife  examined. 

7825.  She  would  identify  her  own  letter  ? — ^Yes,  my 
lord,  she  would. 

7826.  And  would  you  wish  her  to  see  also  the  letter 
addressed  apparently  to  Mrs.  Mary  Moore,  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  herself  that  it  was  the  answer 
to  the  letter  she  had  written  to  you  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

7827.  Well,  we  will  get  the  letter  ? — Thank  you, 
my  lord. 

7828.  (Dr.  Greenhow.')  Were  you  punished  for 
trying  to  get  the  letter  out  of  the  prison  ? — Tes;  I 
got  three  days’  bread  and  water. 

7829.  (Chairman.)  The  letter  contained  besides 


messages  to  your  wife  something  about  tobacco  ?—  J.  O’Donoocm 
Yes,  the  w’ord  “ tobacco  ” was  used,  ray  lord.  (liossa). 

7830.  (Dr,  Lyons.)  Wliy  do  you  state  here  that  .TT” 

the_ governor  made  a charge  that  you  were  “ holding  1670. 

an  illicit  intrigue  'vith  the  wife  of  another  prisoner  ” ? 

— That  is  his  own  observation  on  the  matter.  That 
is  not  iu  the  book.  That  was  the  conversation  that 
used  to  take  place  between  ua  on  the  matter. 

7831.  What  took  place  with  respect  to  the  charge 
of  illicit  inti'igue  ? — I refer  to  the  conversations  that 
occurred  when  I used  to  go  evezy  day  to  try  to  rectify 
the  matter.  The  ciiarge  is  first  in  the  book  of  direct- 
ing this  letter  to  the  wife  of  another  prisoner,  and  in 
speaking  of  it  the  governoi- used  the  words  “intrigue” 
and  “ illicit  correspondence.” 

7832.  Ai’e  you  positive  that  the  govemor  used  the 
word  “ intrigue  ” in  speaking  to  you  of  this  nmtter  ? — 

Tes,  I am  positive. 

7833.  Do  you  state  it  jwsitively  ? — ^Yes,  I do. 

7834.  Do  you  state  positively  that  he  used  the  word 
intrigue  in  speaking  to  you  of  that  letter  ? — Yes. 

7835.  Did  he  chai'ge  you  with  entering  into  an 
intrigue  with  another  man’s  wife  ? — In  conversation 
he  zjsed  the  w'ords,  but  the  word  “ intrigue  ” is  not 
down  in  the  charge  in  the  book. 

7836.  I want  to  know  whether  the  govemor  in  any 
way,  written  or  veibal,  charged  you  with  an  intrigue 
with  another  man’s  wife  ? — He  did,  sir,  verbally. 

7837.  I want  to  know  are  you  quite  positive  that 
he  used  the  word  “ intrigue  ?” — Yes,  Mr.  Lyons. 

7838.  Is  your  recollection  clear  and  distinct  that  he 
used  the  word  inti’igue  ?— -As  clear  and  as  distinct  as 
it  is  possible  to  be.  It  has  fixed  itself  in  my  mind  in 
that  way  from  the  circumstance. 

7839.  (Chairmuji.)  Was  that  after  you  had  shoivn 
him  the  words  “ for  Mrs.  O’D.”  on  the  letter  ? — ^It  was 
befoi'c  that,  my  lord. 

7840.  Before  it  ? — Before  or  about  that  time. 

7841.  You  did  not  show  him  the  words  “for  ill’s. 

O’D.”  on  the  ffist  occasion  ? — No ; he  did  not  show  me 
the  letter  on  the  fii’st  occasion  } he  did  not  show  me 
the  letter  at  all ; but  he  used  those  words  to  me,  “ It 
“ was  only  yesterd^  that  I saw  ‘for  Mrs.  O’D.’ in 
“ small  writing,  ifhat  I believe  was  only  a subter- 
“ frige.  I told  the  Secretary  of  State  so,  and  I told 
“ the  hoard  of  directors  so.”  I said,  “ Ton  stated  what 
is  false.” 

7842.  (Afr.  De  Vere.)  Is  it  your  wish  now  to  state 
to  this  Commission,  in  as  solemn  a way  as  you  can  do 
without  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  that  the  letter  now  re- 
feiTed  to  was  written  for  and  intended  for  your  wife, 
and  for  no  other  person  whatever  ? — Yes,  sir.  I state 
that  solemnly,  and  I will  swear  it  if  you  desire. 

7843.  You  wish  to  put  that  solemnly  on  record  ? — 

Tes,  -with  the  belief  that  God  is  looking  at  us  as  I 
make  that  statement. 

7844.  (Dr.  Lyo7is.)  How  do  you  know  that  Moore 
was  told  you  were  -writing  to  his  wife  ? — Moore  told 
me  so. 

7845.  Are  you  positive  about  that? — Oh,  yes.  One 
day  after  coming  out  from  seeing  the  governor  he 
told  me. 

7846.  Do  you  know  what  Mrs.  Moore’s  name  is  ? — 

Her  name  is  Kate.  Moore  told  me  the  name. 

7847.  Mooi’6  told  you  that  her  name  was  Kate  ? — 

Yes,  aud  his  motheris  name  was  Maiy,  and  it  was  to 
“ Mary  ” that  the  letter  was  directed. 

7848.  What  do  you  wish  to  have  done  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  when  you  state  that  you  bring  the  matter 
before  us  with  the  view  of  our  doing  justice  to  you? 

— If  what  the  govemor  told  me  is  on  record  in  any 
official  place,  if  he  ■?vi'ote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
the  board  of  directors  that  he  believed  the  letter  was 
for  Moore’s  wife,  I wish  to  have  that  destroyed, 
wherever  that  papei'  is,  or  any  official  record  of  it. 

7849.  You  wii  to  have  it  destroyed  ? — Yes. 

7850.  Supposing  that  that  cannot  be  done,  what 
else  do  you  wish  ? — I do  not  know  what  else  can  be 
done.  A man  does  not  know  wbat  happens  after  he 
is  dead  and  gone,  but  we  all  know  tliis,  that  state 
paper  offices  ai’e  ransacked  and  matters  looked  upon, 

Hh  2 
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J.  O’Donoean  and  in  20  or  50  yefira  time  this  may  come  fomavd  to 
(J?o*sfl).  defame  luy  name,  oi‘  bo  brought  against  my  cbildi-en. 

— 7S51.  (Chairman.)  The  letter  r^■a3  obviously  ad- 

21  July  1670.  to  Mrs.  Moore  ? — Yes,  my  lord,  Mrs.  Mary 

Moore. 

7852.  According  to  your  own  statement  you  attenipt- 
od  to  send  out  the  letter  surreptitiously  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

7853.  If  it  was  intended  to  go  to  your  wife  why 
was  it  not  addressed  to  her  at  once  ? — My  wife  was 
at  the  time,  my  lord,  connected  with  the  “ prisoners’  ” 
fund  committee  for  relieving  the  families  of  distressed 
prisoners,  and  I calculated  that  the  letter  to  my  wife 
would  be  stopped  iu  the  Dublin  post  office,  her  name 
being  more  remarkable  ; and  Moore  gave  me  the 
address  of  his  mother.  I asked  him  for  the  address 
of  his  mother,  because  he  told  me  previously  tliat  his 
mother  used  go  to  ray  wife  to  get  some  of  this  money 
weekly  from  her. 

7854.  Mooro’smotherwasarecipient  of  the  bounty  ? 
—She  was  a recipient  of  the  bounty,  my  lord,  and  he 
gave  me  her  address. 

7855.  Had  any  letter  of  yours  to  your  wife  ever 
been  stopped  in  the  post  office  ? Had  you  any  reason 
to  tliink  it  liad  been  ? — No,  my  lord. 

7856.  Was  that  hojid  the  only  rensoii  that  you 
directed  flio  letter  to  Mi-s.  Moore  ? — That  was  the  only 
i-eason,  my  lord.  I will  give  you  my  oath  on  it  if  you 
wish. 

7857.  {3Ir.  De  Vere.)  Yon  did  it  with  the  privity 
and  consent  of  Moore  himself? — Yes,  Mr.  Dc  Vere. 

785S.  (T>r.  Lyons.)  He  knew  it  beforo  you  wi'Otc 
the  letter  ? — Yes,  Mr.  Lyons. 

7859.  (Dr.  G^eenhow.)  It  was  addressed  to  his 
mother  and  uot  to  his  wife  ? — To  his  mother,  an  old 
woman. 

7860.  {Chairman^  You  state  that  with  the  dis- 
tinct intimatiou  that  we  shall  go  into  this  matter  at 
Portland,  so  that  nny  statement  you  make  will  bo 
tested  by  examination  ? — I desired  to  be  brought 
beforo  Mr.  Clifton  in  the  presence  of  Messrs.  Kuox 
and  Pollock,  but  they  told  nie  that  they  could  uot  do 
that,  and  they  also  told  me  that  he  aud  his  officers 
contradicted  all  that  I said. 

7861.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Did  Mr.  CHftou  ask  yi'i 
whether  you  were  prepared  to  deny  in  writing  to  tlm 
Secretary  of  Slate  that  the  letter  was  intended  for 
Mrs.  Moore  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

7862.  Did  you  ever  afterwards  request  leave  to 
write  to  the  directors  or  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
about  it  ? — Well,  I am  not  sure  of  that.  I think  I did. 
At  least  I wrote  to  the  board  of  directors  after  coming 
out  of  Millbank  Prison  iu  the  Februaiy  following. 

7868.  You  do  not  recollect  asking  Mr.  Clifton  whe- 
ther you  might  appeal  to  them  on  the  subject  ? — Yes, 
I think  I did.  I think  I did,  and  it  was  refused. 

7864.  At  all  events  you  did  not,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
write  to  the  du-ectors  and  the  Secretary  of  State  until 
you  got  to  Jlillbank  ? — No,  until  I came  to  Millbank. 

7865.  You  did  then  Avrite,  and  what  came  of  it  ? — 
A reply  came,  which  was  read  to  me  by  the  governor 
of  Millbank  Prison,  to  the  effect  that  the  direetore  had 
received  my  communication,  and  that  they  would  do 
what  to  them  seemed  proper  in  the  mattei'.  These 
words,  or  some  words  to  that  effect.  That  is  the  way 
the  matter  remained  in  my  mind. 

7866.  IVhen  was  that  ? — I wrote  this  letter  to  the 
directors  in  tiie  beginning  of  March  ’67,  and  the  reply 
came  some  time  after. 

7867.  Is  that  the  lost  that  has  passed  between  you 
and  any  prison  authority  on  the  subject?  — That 
except  that  inquiry  of  Messrs.  Knox  and  Pollock  in 
June  1867. 

7868.  Did  uot  Mr.  Clifton  on  a subsequent  occasion 
use  this  expression  to  you,  that  he  “ could  not  be 
sending  your  love  lettei-s  to  yom-  wife”?— He  did, 
sir. 

7869.  Was  that  in  i-eference  to  this  former  .affair  or 
not  ? — No,  air  | it  was  in  refcreuoe  to  a letter  or  words 
that  I had  AA'ritten  on  a slate  for  him  to  copy.  He 
told  me  that  he  would  do  this  iu  consequeuco  of  a 
letter  he  received  from  my  wife  asking  permission  for 


me  to  write  to  her  answering  some  questions.  I wrote 
those  words  ou  the  slate,  and  sent  the  slate  to  Mr. 
Clifton,  and  iu  about  a month  after  I asked  him  about 
the  matter,  and  he  said,  “ I could  not  be  writing  your 
love  letters  to  your  wife.” 

7870.  Then  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  other 
matter  ? — Nothing. 

7871.  {Chairman.)  Why  did  you  write  on  a slate  ? 
— Paper  was  not  alloAved,  my  lord.  I was  not  due  for 
a letter. 

7872.  We  have  sent  for  tho  letter  that  was  inter- 
cepted atPortl.aud,  and  shall  take  measures  to  examine 
Mr.  Clifton  and  anybody  else  that  knows  anything 
about  it? — ^Yes  ; and  the  priest  must  recollect  the 
conversation  I had  witli  him.  I asked  for  a copy  of 
Messi-s.  Kuox  and  Pollock’s  report  aud  have  uot  got  it. 
I suppose  you  have  a copy  of  it,  my  lord. 

7873.  Yes,  w'e  have  a copy,  and  it  is  fi'om  it  we  were 
asking  you  questions.  If  you  leave  it  iu  our  hands  wo 
will  ' inquire  into  it.  There  is  one  matter  in  the  ori- 
ginal statement  I made  that  requires  a word  to  be 
corrected.  I have  learned  .since  that  it  requires  cor- 
rection in  one  place.  I speak  of  the  treason-felony 
prisoners  having  no  school ; it  should  be  any  of  them 
that  I know,  because  I have  learned  from  one  of  the 
prisoners  liere  that  some  of  tliem,  to  their  knowledge, 
whom  1 did  not  meet,  were  allowed  school,  but  none 
of  them  that  I met  iu  prison.  Tlie  correction  I Avish 
to  make  is  : “All  the  treason-felony  prisoners”  whom 
I met  i7i  prison  in  the  several  prisons. 

7874.  You  have  heard  that  this  Avould  not  be  tioie  ns 
regards  some  of  them? — I am  told  by  John  DeA'oy 
that  a man  named  Baynes  Avns  at  school. 

7875.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Do  you,  after  hearing  what 
Cranston  stated  about  your  being  manacled  ou  the 
16th  of  June,  adhere  to  your  statement  that  it  Avas  on 
the  17th  it  commenced  ? — I do,  sir. 

7876.  Do  you  further  adhere  to  your  statement 
that  ill  some  part  of  each  of  85  consecutive  days  you 
were  manacled  with  your  liauds  behind  your  back  ? — 
Yes,  and  all  the  time  of  the  day  except  the  time  I 
mentioned,  at  meals,  and  in  the  morning  before  break- 
fast hour  from  the  time  I got  up,  about  half  au 
hour. 

7877.  {Dr.  Gi'ccnhnw.)  Kiicli  day  Avlieii  you  Aveut 
out  to  exorcise  j-mir  hands  Averc  tied  behind  your 
back? — Yes,  sir.  I expect  officer  Goad  AA-ould  give 
fair  ovidoiico  on  the  matter,  being  a'religious  iniin.  I 
am  told  he  is  a religious  man,  and  expect  any  way  that 
he  would  give  fair  evidence  5 for  one  day  he  Avas 
tying  my  hands  behind  aud  ho  must  have  noticed  the 
cut,  for  he  said,  “I  will  not  liui-t  you.”  “I  do  not 
mind,  ” said  I,  “ so  long  ns  a man  does  not  intend  it.” 

7878.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Have  any  papers  been  taken 
from  you  since  the  commencement  of  this  inquiry  ? — 
I do  not  recollect. 

7879.  Or  from  your  wife? — No,Ido  uot  think  they 
have.  Oh,  those  papers  that  I Avant  to  submit  to  you. 
I Avrote  you  a letter  on  Monday,  aud  I said  I would 
submit  certain  papers  to  you.  Those  papers  were 
given  to  me  by  my  wife,  but  I Avoidd  not  be  allowed 
to  take  them  to  my  cell.  If  you  go  over  that  letter 
at  any  time,  I am  prepared  to  submit  you  those 
papers. 

7880.  {Chairman.)  Yon  have  them  iioav  ? — Yes,  I 
have,  my  lord. 

7881.  {Mr.  De  Vcrc^  Would  )'OU  now  he  allowed 
to  take  those  to  your  cell  ? — Weil,  my  wife  going,  I 
kept  them. 

7882.  {Mr.  Brodrich^  What  paper's  are  they  ?— 
Printed  matter ; extracts  from  newspapers,  and 
reports  from  tho  Secretary  of  State  regar-ding  my 
treatment,  .and  asserting  that  my  letter's  contained 
falsehoods.  NoavI  haA'e  those  letters.  In  that  (ea?- 
hibiting  a paper)  you  will  find  an  extract  taken  from 
a letter  seized  in  prison,  for  which  I Avas  10  days 
imprisoned  here,  an  extract  taken  from  that  letter  and 
inti-oduced  into  that  report,  Avhicli  extract  could  uot 
bo  in  possession  of  anyone  hut  a member  of  the 
Government,  for  that  letter  is  seized  and  in  the  hands 
of  the  Goyermnent. 
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7883.  70V  wite  the  letter  ? — I did  uot  write 
the  letter,  but  I was  charged  -with  -writing  it.  It  was 
seized  iu  this  prison  last  December  12  months.  I was 
kept  10  days  in  punishment  on  the  chai'ge  of  -writing 
that  lettei’.  I did  not  wi’ito  the  letter  ; but  to  show 
that  some  statements  made  regarding  me  ni'e  not 
esactly  correct,  I quote  fi-om  tlie  letter  seized  in 
Chatham  Prison,  which  could  not  be  in  the  possession 
of  anyone  except  the  nuthoidties.  It  was  seized,  ns  ray- 
letter  at  Portland  was  seized,  and  kept  in  the  hands 
of  the  authorities. 

Warder  William  Goad  recalled  and  confronted 
-^rith  the  prisonei’. 

7884.  {Chairman.)  Eossn,  we  have  called  Goad  in, 
to  repeat  the  statement  -which  he  mn<le  to  us,  and 
which  is  at  vtu-inneo  with  yours.  You  can  ask  ques- 
tions upon  it  through  me.  Did  I take  do-nm  your 
answei-  correctly,  Goad,  -when  I took  it  down  thus : 
that  about  seven  times  during  tlie  three  months  of 
June,  July,  aud  August  ’68,  you  saw  O’Donovan 
Rossa  ? — ( Goad.)  Yes,  sir,  that  is  right. 

7885.  That  you  took  him  to  exercise ; that  you 
never  saw  him  handcuffed  with  his  hands  behind 
him  ? — {Goad.)  No,  sir  j they  were  in  front  when  I 
received  him. 

7886.  In  the  seven  times  that  you  exercised  him 
he  always  had  his  hands  handcuffed  in  front,  is  that 
so? — {Goad.)  Yes,  sir. 

7887.  Now,  O’Donovan  Rossa,  do  you  wish  to  ask 
any  questions  of  him  ? — ( O' Donovan  Rossa.)  It  is 
veiy  hai-d,  my  lord.  Did  he  ever  take  me  to  exei-cise, 
my  lord  ? 

7888.  lie  says  he  took  you  to  exercise  seven  times  ? 
— {^Rossn.)  And  did  he  loose  those  irons  in  any  way 
to  allow  me  to  put  on  my  shoes  and  braces  ? 

7889.  Did  you  ever  loosen  the  irons  to  eimblc  him 
to  pnt  ou  his  shoes  and  braces? — {Goad.)  Principal 
warder  Alison  always  did  that  for  me. 

7890.  Then  you  uevei-  did  it? — {Goad.)  Never, 
sir.  {Rossa.)  Does  lie  recollect  ever  seeing  nips  of 
the  irons  on  my  wiists  ? 

7891.  Did  you  obseiwe  that  his -musts  were  marked  ? 
—{Goad.)  No,  sir,  I did  not. 

7892.  I asked  you  before  whether  you  observed  any 
marks  of  blood  on  them  ? — {Goad.)  I did  not,  sfr. 

7893.  You  never  saw  them  stained  -ndtli  blood  ? — 
{Goad.)  I did  not,  sir.  {Rossa.)  When  I was  exer- 
cising in  the  yard  hod  I my  hands  behind  or  in  front  ? 

7894.  Had  he  liis  hands  faslened  before  or  behind 
when  you  wei’O  exercising  him? — {Goad.)  In  front, 
sir.  Always  when  I exercised  him  that  was  the  case. 

7895.  Arc  you  able  to  say  when  it  was  that  you 
first  exei’cised  him  after  tire  I7tli  of  June  ? — {Goad.) 
I could  not  say,  sir. 

7896.  {Mr.  Brodrich.)  Was  it  in  Juno  or  July  ? — 
{Goad.)  I could  not  say  that,  sir.  I won’t  say  I was 
ordered  to  handcuff  the  mau.  I exercised  him  and 
returned  him  back  to  his  cell.  {Rossa.)  Did  he  never 
use  the  key  himself  to  open  the  handcuffs  ? 

7897.  {Chairman.)  Did  you  ever  open  the  hand- 
cuffs?— {Goad.)  No,  air,  not  myself. 

7898.  Y^ou  never  had  thekeynnd  opened  the  hand- 
cuffs yomself  ? — {Goad.)  No,  sir. 

7899.  You  have  seen  it  done  ? — {Goad.)  Yes,  I 
was  iu  the  passage  when  it  -was  done.  I returned 
him  to  principal  -wai-der  Alison.  He  would  take  him 
from  mo  and  march  him  to  the  cell. 

7900.  When  you  saw  the  handcuffs  loosed  were 
they  behind  or  before? — {Goad.)  They  were  before 
when  I received  and  returned  him. 

7901.  Did  you  ever  see  him  -witli  his  hands  hand- 
cuffed behind  his  back  ? — ( Goad.)  No,  sir,  never. 

7902.  {Mr.  Brodrich.)  How  came  it  that  you  saw  the 
handcuffr  loosed.  Was  it  when  you  received  liim  or 
when  you  returned  him? — {Goad.)  They  were  not 
loose,  sir.  They  were  ou  his  hands  when  I received 
him  again. 

7903.  I understood  you  to  say  that  you  bad  seen 
the  key  used  ? — {Goad.)  Not  iu  my  presence,  sir. 


7904.  T ou  have  not  seen  the  key  used  ?— No,  sfr. 
{Rossa.)  Were  those  seven  consecutive  clays  ? 

7905.  {Chairman.)  Wevothey  seven  days  following 
one  another  ? — ( Goad.)  No,  sir,  they  were  not. 

7906.  What  interval  was  there  ?—(Goad.^  Perhaps, 

I might  say,  a day. 

7907.  Who  would  be  on  duty  there  when  you 
would  uot  ? — ( Goad.)  I could  not  say  that,  sfr. 

7908.  Was  it  Dougins  ?—( Goad.)  Douglas  was 
there  at  that  time.  WJiethev  he  handcuffed  him  or 
uot  I could  not  say.  {Rossa.)  Is  he  sure,  my  lord, 
that  there  was  a day,  or  perhaps  two,  between  these 
seven  times  ? 

7909.  Do  you  think  there  was  a longer  interval  than 
one  day  ? — ( Goad.)  No,  sir,  never  more. 

7910.  Do  we  understand  you  distinctly  to  say  that 
your  recollection  is,  that  his  hands  were  always  before 
him  when  yon  took  him  to  exercise  ? — {Goad.)  Yes, 
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791L.  {Dr.  Lt/ohs.)  Was  it  any  part  of  your  duty 
to  observe  particularly  whether  his  hands  were  tied 
behind  him  or  uot  ? — {Goad.)  No,  sir,  it  was  no  part 
of  my  business.  I received  him  with  the  hands  iu 
front,  marched  him  round  the  yard,  and  returned  him. 

7912.  I wont  to  know  was  it  pai-t  of  your  business 
at  all  to  observe  in  what  manuei'  his  liands  were 
fastened? — {Goad.)  No,  sir,  none  whatever.  I 
merely  look^  at  him  as  I received  him. 

7913.  Was  there  any  special  reason  why  you 
should  look  to  see  whether  his  hands  were  manacled 
in  front  rather  than  behind? — {Goad.)  No,  sir,  none 
whatever. 

7914.  You  might  or  might  not  have  observed  it  as 
a matter  of  curiosity  ? — {Goad.)  That  is  all,  sir. 

7915.  "WTien  you  received  him,  in  what  position  were 
you  placed  -svith  regard  to  him? — {Goad.)  Willi  my 
face  to  him,  sir.  Of  course  I would  be ; I always 
receive  a.  prisoner  with  my  face  towards  him. 

7916.  What  did  you  then  do? — (Goad.)  March  Mm 
out  to  the  yard. 

7917.  When  yon  say  you  “march  him,”  what  do 
you  mean? — {Goad.)  I followed  on,  sir. 

7918.  Did  you  give  an  order  to  mai'ch  ? — (Goad.) 
Yes,  sir. 

7919.  "Wliat  onler  did  you  give  ? — {Goad.)  “Eight 
face,  quick  march.” 

7920.  How  were  you  placed  with  regard  to  him 
when  yon  used  the  -words  ? — {Goad.)  Justus  I ivould 
be  stniidiiig  and  facing  my  prisoner  here,  sir,  aud  ho 
would  bo  standing  this  way,  the  prisoner  would. 
( fVilness  exhibits  the  attitudes.) 

7921.  Eossa,  will  you  staiul  with  regard  to  the 
warder  os  you  would  have  stood  when  he  gave  you 
directions  to  quick  march? — {Rossa.)  I -ndil  just 
describe  the  way  that  I behevo  I acted  in  meeting 
Goad  ou  these  occasions.  I came  down  with  my  hands 
before.  He  would  open  the  irons  .and  take  them  off.  He 
would  perhaps  take  one  off  only.  I know  there  was 
one  officer  tliat  left  the  irons  on  my  hand  once,  and 
let  me  dress  that  way,  but  generally  they  were  taken 
oft’  eutirely  to  dress,  aud  'then  they  were  put  on  agaii 

7922.  Y'ou  could  not  positively  say  who  put  the 
irom  behind  your  back? — {Rossa.)  There  would  not 
be  any  other  man. 

7923.  I want  the  wni-der  to  stand  in  the  exact 
position  with  regal'd  to  you  in  which  he  would  givo 
you  the  word  “ right  face,  quick  march”? — {Goad.) 
Just  as  I am  now,  sir. 

7924.  You  then  direct  him  to  face  to  tlie  right  ? — 
( Goad.)  Face  to  the  right,  quick  march. 

7925.  Give  the  word  now  ? — ( Goaef.)  “ Eight  face, 
quick  march.”  (TVicyjn'soncj-  obej/s  the  order.) 

7926.  When  you  give  the  word,  what  position 
would  you  keep  r — ( Goad.)  I keep  in  the  centre  of  the 
yai'd,  aud  the  prisoner  would  march  right  round  me, 
sir. 

7927.  What  size  is  the  yard? — {Goad.)  I should 
think  it  is  about  20  feet  square,  sir,  or  more. 

7928.  {Chairman.)  How  fai-  were  you  from  him 
wlien  he  was  inia-ching.  Were  you  twice  the  length 
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J.O'Dtmovan  of  this  room  ?—(Gowrf.)  Not  quite  so  mucli  as  that, 
(Raasa).  sir. 

7929.  {Dt.  Lyons.)  Wss  it  your  business  to  keep 

21  July  1870.  gyg  coustanfly  on  him  Tvbile  he  was  at  exercise  ? 

“ (Goad.)  Yes,  sir,  I generally  do  so. 

7930.  Is  that  your  business  ? — {Goad.)  Yes,  that 
13  my  duty,  sir. 

7931.  Is  he  obliged  to  march  in  a particular 
direction,  or  in  a particular  position,  with  regard  to 
you  ?— ( Goad.)  No.  sir.  I did  not  give  him  any 
order  but  that.  He  -would  march  juSt  according  to 
his  own  opinion.  I gave  him  no  order  on  that,  sir. 

7932.  lYas  there  anything  p.articnlar  to  make  you 
remark  -whetlter  his  hands  were  tied  in  front  or 
behind  while  he -was  exercising? — {Goad.)  Nothing 
particular ; I merely  look  ns  the  prisoner  is  marching 
round,  sii-. 

7933.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  exercising  other 
men? — {Goad.)  No,  sir. 

7934.  Have  you  exercised  other  prisoners?  — 
{Goad.)  I have,  sir,  since  a number,  but  not  before. 

7985.  Have  you  exercised  any  prisoners  who  were 
in  irons  ? — {Goad.)  Yes,  sir,  I have. 

7936.  Could  you  distinctly  say,  in  reference  to  any 
pi-isoiier  you  have  exercised  during  the  last  two  years, 
wliether  he  had  bis  bands  hnndciifted  behind  his  back  ? 
— {Goad.)  1 have  never  exercised  any  prisoner  with 
the  hauclcuJis  passed  in  front,  but  chains  on  their  legs  ; 
prisonecs  who  tried  to  escape. 

7937.  My  question  is,  have  you  exercised  any 
prisoners  -with  the  hands  haudeuifed  behind  tluriug 
the  last  two  yeai-s? — {Goad.)  I have  not,  sir. 

7938.  But  you  have  exercised  prisoners  with  chains 
on  the  legs  ?— (Goarf.)  Yes,  sii‘. 

7939.  On  which  leg  ? — ( Goad.)  On  both,  sir  ; one 
chain  on  each  leg,  and  they  lock  up  to  a swivel,  and  n 
chain  goes  round. 

7940.  But  nothing  in  your  duty  made  it  necessary 
for  you  to  observe  particularly  -whether  O’Donovan 
Rossa  had  his  h.ands  manacled  behind  his  back  or 
not  ? — ( Goad.)  No,  sir,  it  was  a mere  matter  of 
casual  obsciTotion. 

7941.  Will  you  undertake  to  say,  from  the  recollec- 
tion of  casual  obsci-vation,  that  on  all  occasions  his 
hands  were  manacled  in  front  ? — ( Goad.)  They  were, 

7942.  Do  you  say  that  as  -the  result  of  casual 
observation,  it  being  no  part  of  your  business  to  notice 
particularly  bow  he  -wt\s  manacled,  that  on  all  occa- 
sions-when  yon  exercised  him  he  was  manacled  with 
the  hands  in  front  ? — {Goad.)  He  was,  sir. 

7943.  {Mt.  Brodrick.)  Do  you  think  it  possible 
that  you  might  be  mistaken? — {Goad.)  No,  sir,  T 
could  not  be  mistaken. 

7944.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Now  do  you,  O’Donovan  Rossa, 
adhere  to  your  statement,  that  you  were  on  all  tliose 
occasions  manacled  with  your  hands  behind  your 
back  ? — {O'Donovan  Rossa.)  I do,  air. 

7945.  You  cannot  be  mistaken  in  your  memory  ? — 
{Rossa.)  I cannot,  sir. 

7946.  Do  you  adhere  to’  this  statement,  that  you 
were  exercised  on  all  those  occasions  when  Goad  was 
present  with  the  hands  behind? — {Rossa.)  Yes,  sir. 

7947.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  Do  yon  think  it  possible 
that  you  could  have  exercised  him  -without  oteerving 
whether  the  manacles  were  put  on  behind  or  in  front  ? 
— ( Goad.)  No,  sir  : it  could  not  be  possible  he  could 
have  exercised  ons  hour  -without  my  noticing  whether 
his  hand  were  in  front  or  rear. 

Warder  Goad  -withdi-ew. 

Examination  of  J.  O’Donovan  (Rossa)  resumed. 

7948.  {Chairman.)  The  next  point  in  your  letter, 
upon  which  we  understand  you  to  complain  is  this  5 
You  state  that  you  -were  stripped  of  flannels  in  mid- 
winter, and  left  shivering  night  and  day  for  two 
months,  until  an  attack  of  diarrhcea  brought  you  the 
doctor,  and  a flannel  waistcoat.  'What  statement  do 
you  wish  to  make  as  to  that  ? — I arrived  in  Penton- 
ville  Prison  from  Ireland  on  the  23d  of  December 


1865.  I brought  flannels  -n-ith  me  that  I got  in 
Mountjoy  Prison.  I was  stripped  of  those  flannels  in 
Penton-ville,  and  got  no  flannels  in  exchange  for 
them. 

7949.  Did  other  pi-isouei-s  come  with  you  at  the 
time  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

7950.  How  long  did  you  remain  without  flannels  ? 
— I think  about  two  mouths,  my  lord. 

7951.  'When  you  say  “ flannels,”  do  you  mean 
waistcoat  and  drawei-s  ? — Waistcoat  and  drawers, 
ray  lord. 

7952.  Those  flannels  are  considered  part  of  the 
prison  dress  of  Mountjoy  Prison  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

7958.  In  consequence  of  that  deprivation  did  yon 
get  any  any  illness  tlieii,  or  soon  after  that  time  : — 
Well,  I do'  not  know,  did  it  contribute  to  bring  on 
diarrhosa,  but  I got  diarrhcea,  and  the  doctor  attended 
me  for  the  diarrhcea,  and  gave  me  medicino  and  gave 
me  also  a flannel  waistcoat. 

7954.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  What  doctor  was  that  ? — I do 
not  Icnow  his  name,  sh’,  but  he  was  the  doctor  in 
Pentonville. 

7955.  {Chairman.)  How  soon  after  the  flannels 
were  taken  away  from  you  did  you  fall  01  ? — Some- 
where about  two  months  I think,  my  lord. 

7956.  About  two  months  after  yom-  mTi-\al  a1. 
Pentonville  ? — I think  so,  but  I cannot  be  exact  as  lo 
the  time,  my  loi-d. 

7957.  What  was  the  dress  nt  Pentonville  ? In-e- 
spectivc  of  those  flannels,  was  it  as  warm  or  more 
-wai-m  than  that  on  you  now  ? — About  the  same  that 
I have  on  at  present,  my  lord  ; but  after  a short  time 
in  Pcutouville  we  got  blue,  such  as  may  be  seen  on 
some  of  the  pi-isoners  here. 

7958.  Was  that  thicker,  or  not  so  thick  ? — They 
ai-e  about  the  same,  my  lord. 

7959.  Were  you  in  very  good  health  fi'om  the  time 
of  yom-  coming  to  Pentonville  imtil  you  got  dian-hcea  ? 
— I felt  extremely  cold  and  could  not  get  any  heat 
night  or  day. 

7960.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Did  you  ask  for  flannels  ? 
— I think  I did,  sir. 

7961.  {Dr.  Greenhoto.)  Were  you  in  hospital  for 
the  diai-rhcea  ? — No,  I wm  not,  sir. 

7962.  Had  you  diarrhcea  more  than  once  ? — I do 
not  recollect  that  I had  at  Pentonville. 

7963.  {Mr.  Brodrick^  Have  you  worn  flannels 
ever  since  you  got  them  on  that  occasion  ? — ^Yes,  I 
have  worn  flannels  ever  since. 

7964.  {Chavnnan.)  Had  you  been  in  the  habit  of 
wearing  flannels  before  you  came  to  prison  at  all  ? — 
Yes,  my  lord. 

7965.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Did  you  wear  flannels  when 
you  were  fi-ee,  for  some  years  past  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7966.  {Chaii-man.)  ’V5^ether  you  asked  for  them  or 
not  you  cannot  tell  ? — ^I  .am  not  sure,  my  lord.  I 
think  I did. 

7967.  Did  the  doctor  examine  yon  aftei-  the  flrst 
reception  at  the  prison,  before  you  got  the  diarrhcea? 

He  examined  me  a few  days  after  reception,  my 

lord. 

7968.  Did  you  complain  to  him  of  the  cold? — I 
think  I did,  my  lord.  I am  sure  I did. 

7969.  {Mr.  De  Verc.)  Did  any  of  vour  fellow- 
prisonere  complain  to  you  of  want  of  flannels? — 
Yes,  I was  exercising  one  day,  and  a man  named 
John  Lynch,  just  as  we  were  passing  by — ^we  were 
exercising  in  concentric  circles — as  I was  passing  him 
be  shook  his  shoulders  and  said,  “The  cold  is  killing 
me.” 

7970.  Had  he  flannels  ? — I do  not  know.  I made 
up  my  mind  that  he  was  treated  like  me,  and  felt 
some  of  the  cold  I felt  myself. 

7.971.  Try  to  recall  to  your  memory  whether  you 
asked  for  them  or  not?— I could  not  be  sure  ot  it, 
sir.  I could  not  be  sure  of  it,  sir  j but  from  the 
sensation  of  cold  I experienced  I would  rathei’  say 
I did. 

7972.  You  say  in  your  statement  fliat  an  attack 
of  diarrhoea  brought  you  the  doctor  and  a flannel 
waistcoat  ? — Yes,  sii-. 
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7973.  W!ien  the  doctor  came  to  you,  did  you  com- 
plain of  cold  to  him  ? — I did,  and  asked  about 
flannel.s. 

7974.  Did  he  ask  you  whether  you  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  wearing  flannels  before  ? — He  did  not, 
sir. 

7975.  Was  it  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  prison, 
to  which  all  your  fellow-prisoners  were  subjected,  to 
be  deprived  of  flannels  ? — As  far  a.s  I uudewtood  ; we 
commenced  with  them  afterwiuds  in  Portland. 

7976.  Which  of  your  fellow-prisouers  ever  com- 
plained to  you  of  having  been  deprived  of  flannels  ? 
John  Lj’Dch,  you  say,  never  spoke  to  you  of  flannels, 
but  of  the  cold.  Did  any  of  the  prisoners  complain 
to  you  of  the  want  of  fl-annels  ? — All  the  prisoners 
that  were  in  Portland  with  me ; we  were  about  25  in 
number,  and  I think  every  one  of  them  that  I met 
had  the  same  complaint. 

7977.  You  Bi>eak  of  suffering  from  cold  at  night ; 
how  wei-e  you  off  for  bedclothes  ? — WeU,  I had  two 
blankets — they  were  light — and  a rug  and  two  sheets. 

7978.  {Chairman.)  This  w'as  at  Peutonville  ? — 
Yes,  Peatonville,  my  lord. 

7979.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Did  you  ask  for  more  bed- 
clothes after  you  got  the  dirnrhcea  ? — No,  I did  not, 
sh'. 

7980.  Had  you  asked  the  doctor  to  give  you 
flannels,  or  was  it  his  own  suggestion  ? — I aslied  the 
doctor  : iiny  way  I represented  to  the  doctor  at  the 
time  that  I was  ill,  that  I had  no  flannels,  and  that  I 
felt  cold.  I think  I asked  him  would  lie  give  me 
some  flannels. 

7981.  Are  you  sure  whether  you  asked  him  for 
additional  bed  covering  at  the  same  time  ?— I am  not 
sure.  I do  not  think  I did.  I do  not  think  I asked 
him  for  any  bed  covering. 

7982.  Have  you  been  allowed  a suit  of  flannels 
from  that  time  till  now  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7983.  Have  you  suffered  from  any  deficiency  of 
clothing  from  that  time  till  now  ? — I have  iu  Portland ; 
at  least  it  might  not  be  deficiency  of  clothing.  Well, 
it  was  a deficiency  of  clothing  when  I felt  the  cold. 

I felt  very  cold.  I felt  so  cold  at  one  time  that  it 
induced  me  to  leave  ofi’  work  and  go  into  the  cell  one 
morning. 

7984.  Were  you  then  employed  in  the  quaiay  work 
at  Poitlnnd  ? — I was,  sir,  and  the  bauds  got  sore ; they 
got  yellowish,  the  skin,  and  Avliitish,  and  then  got 
broke  out  as  we  say. 

7985.  Do  you  know  wliat  clulbhiius  are  i* — Well,  I 
never  had  anythiuc  like  these  before,  never  had 
chilblains,  but  in  tmee  or  four  places  the  flesh  just 
melted  out. 

7986.  Did  the  doctor  treat  you  for  it  ? — I showed 
them  to  him  in  Porfland.  I asked  him  for  inside 
work,  and  he  said  my  hands  were  not  bad  enough 
yet. 

7987.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Ho  said  what  ? — Ho  said  my 
hands  were  not  bad  enough  yet  to  give  me  inside 
work. 

7988.  {Dr.  Greenkow.)  What  doctor  was  that  ? — 
The  tallest  of  the  doctors  in  Portland.  I do  not  know 
the  name. 

7989.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Was  ItBlaker  ? — I think  it 
is  Blaker. 

7990.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  State  the  exact  words  that 
he  used  ? — I showed  him  my  hands,  and  asked  him 
wouldn’t  he  give  me  inside  work,  that  the  flesh  was 
going  off'  my  hands — stripped,  and  he  aaked  to  look 
at  the  hands,  and  the  obseiwation  he  made  was,  my 
hands  were  not  bad  enough  yet  for  iuside  labour. 
“ I will  get  you  a pair'  of  gloves,”  said  he  j and  then  I 
was  t^en  to  what  is  called  the  hospital,  and  got  a 
pair  of  gloves  and  worked  with  them. 

7991.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  What  kind  of  gloves  did  you 
get  ? — They  had  no  fingers.  They  fit  on  the  hand 
Bke  a bag.  They  call  them  “gloves.”  I was  treated 
for  the  hands  in  Millbank  after  leaving  Portland. 
They  kept  on  for  a few  months  np  to  May.  1 got 
ointment  from  the  doctor  in  Millbank  for  them. 


7992.  How  long  were  you  sufl'ering  from  diaiThcea  ? . 
— Two  or  three  days. 

7993.  Was  the  dianhoea  severe  ? — It  Avas  severe. 

7994.  Did  it  amount  to  your  bowels  being  acted 

ou  many  times  during  the  day  ? Yes. 

• 7995.  And  during  tlio  night  idso  ? Yes. 

7996.  Was  it  continuous  for  three  days? Weil  I 

was  not  well  for  three  days. 

7997.  Was  your  stomach  sick  ? — No,  the  stotnadi 
w.as  not  sick. 

7998.  When  you  got  ill  of  the  cliarrhcea  the  first 
day,  did  you  at  once  send  for  the  doctor  ? — I did. 

7999.  Did  he  come  to  you  within  a reasonable 
time  ? — Yes. 

8000.  Did  you  get  suitable  medicines  ? — 1 got  some 
medicine  fi-om  him.  I took  it  two  or  three  times. 

8001.  The  diarrheea  lasted  three  days  ? — Yes. 

8002.  Had  you  beeu  subject  to  diairhcea  befor<!  you 
came  into  prison  ? — No,  I was  not. 

8003.  Had  you  an  attack  of  diarrheea  ou  any  other 
occasion  during  your  imprisonment? — I had  since. 

I had  twice  in  Millbanlc,  the  stonmeh  affected,  and  the 
bowels. 

8004.  Was  your  food  altered  iu  any  way  while 
you  were  labouring  under  diarrheea  ? — The  food  was 
altered  five  days.  After  the  five  clays  I was  put  back 
to  penal  class  diet,  and  then  the  ditirrlicea  attacked  me 
again,  and  theu  I was  put  back.  I was  after  bread- 
and-water  diet  at  the  time. 

8005.  Do  you  say  that  the  first  attack  of  diarrheea 
came  on  after  you  iiad  beeu  ou  bread  and  water  ? — 
The  attack  in  Millbank  came  on-,  but  the  first  did 
not. 

8006.  You  had  uo  bread  aud  water  antecedent  to 
the  diaiThcca  in  Millbank  ? — L had  not.  My  lord,  I 
have  some  papers,  intending  to  give  them  to  you, 
pui'suant  to  a letter  that  I sent  you  ou  Monday,  and 
this  matter  that  I am  speaking  of^ — Mr.  Lynch’s,  about 
PentoEville — is  noticed  in  these  papers.  Some  of  them 
ai’c  printed.  I intend  to  give  them  in  ns  a statement, 
because  they  emamrte  from  myselft 

8007.  {Chairman.)  Are  they  statements  of  facts? 
— ^Yes,  that  I acknowledge  myself,  my  lord. 

8008.  Not  comments? — They  are  uo  eommeuta, 
my  lord.  You  told  me,  my  lord,  that  imy  matters  that 
I eould  give  evidence  in  regarding  other  prisemers  I 
would  be  allowed  to  do  so.  I have  marked  iu  that 
pamphlet  matters  that  I could  give  evidence  on,  and 
added  my  signature  to  them. 

8009.  If  you  hand  them  in  we  will  look  them  over  ? 
— Yes,  my  lord. 

8010.  Do  you  wish  to  hand  in  certain  papers  for 
our  pei’usal  ?t— Yes,  statements,  my  lord.  There  are 
matters  in  them  relating  to  my  treatment,  iu  fact 
nearly  all  relating  to  my  treatment,  and  I am  satisfied 
to  be  examined  on  them. 

8011.  They  are  passages  taken  from  newspapers? 
— No,  but  letter's  I wi'ote  myself. 

8012.  You  baud  them  in  to  us  instead  of  repeating 
the  same  statements  that  are  made  in  those  letters  ? — 
Yes,  my  lord. 

8013.  Just  describe  them  as  you  go  on,  please  ? — 
The  letter,  my  lord,  that  I sent  you  on  Monday 
describes  them,  if  you  have  it  by  you. 

8014.  Your  one  letter ; call  out  their  names? — Very 
well,  my  lord.  One  is  heafied,  “ A voice  from  the 
dungeon,”  vTitteu  from  Portland  Prison. 

8015.  {Dr.  Greefihow.)  Who  is  that  written  by  ?— 
It  is  wi'itteu  by  me,  sh. 

8016.  {Chairman.)  Go  on? — Another  is  headed 
O’Donovan  Kossa,  M.P. 

8017.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Was  that  written  by  you  ?— 
Ob,  no.  'The  heading  was  not  written  by  myself,  but 
this  is  wi'itten  by  me. 

8018.  {Chairman.)  You  accept  it  aa  coDtaining 
facts  which  yon  wish  to  lay  before  us  ?i — Yes,  my 
lord. 

8019.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  The  maiu  part  of  it  is  written 
by  yourself? — ^Yes,  except  the  heading. 

8020.  {Chairman.)  What  is  the  next  ?— Another  is, 
“ The  Fenian  convict  O’Donovan  Rossa,”  and  pinned 

Hh  4 


T.  O'Donovat. 
{Rosso). 

21  July  1870. 
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J.  CDonovan  on  thi»  f=anie  wbeef;  nnotlier,  “ JoUmgs  from  Chatham 
(Roam).  “ Pi'isoii  ; the  Copy  of  a memorial  to  the  Secretary  of 

“ State  from  Portland  Prison ; ” a pamphlet  headed, 

21  July  1870.  ,j  -pijingg  not  scacrolly  hnown.” 

8021.  {Dr.  Lyo7is.'\  Mai'ked  I think  liy  youi’self  ? 
— Marked  by  myself,  but  it  was  not  I who  wi-ote  that 
pamphlet. 

8022.  Blit  you  have  mmlccd  it? — I luivo  mai-ked 
every  place  that  I am  prepared  to  give  evidence  upon, 
by  drawing  a line  down  along. 

8023.  {Mr.  Dp  Vere.)  Any  place  y'Ou  have  marked 
details  some  circumstance  that  you  are  prepared  your- 
self to  give  evidence  upon  ? — Yes.  Now,  I have  six 
letters  to  my  wife,  but  I wonld  be  only  troubling  (he 
Commission  by  giving  them  in.  I would  give  them 
ill  only  with  the  object  of  having  it  shown  that  these 
letters  were  suppressed  because  they  eontaioed  a few 
of  the  allegations  in  the  others;  that  is,  these  letters 
are  the  same  as  the  matteva  contained  in  these  papers. 

8024.  (C/<flimn«.)  Then  you  need  not  Imnd  them 
in  ? — Except  tbat  one  object  of  showing  that  they 
contain  no  falsehoods. 

802d.  Then  you  can  hand  in  those  letters.  How 
many  are  there  ? — Six  letters ; there  ai'O  si'vcn.  I 
had  a letter  from  Mr.  McCnrfhj’  Downing,  saying 
that  bo  would  be  prepared  to  be  examined  at  the 
Commission  if  I required  it;  and  so  I will  also  put 
in  this  letter,  and  if  you  think  there  is  anything  in  it — 

8026.  It  is  for  you  to  say  whether  you  wish  to  have 
him  examiued  ? — My  lord,  vvliat  is  in  that  is  contained 
in  the  other  lettere. 

8027.  {Dr.  Greenhow.')  What  could  he  be  examiued 
on  ? — As  to  his  attendance  here,  and  questioning  me 
as  to  the  truth  of  matters  contained  in  tbat  letter,  and 
the  way  bo  was  met  by  the  deputy-governor,  and  the 
clei^ymon  ; and  the  officers,  that  be  asketl  about  the 
treatment. 

8028.  {Chairman.)  But  he  does  not  Imow  of  his 
own  knowledge  any  of  the  facts  of  which  you  speak  ? 
— He  does  not,  my  loixh 

8029.  What  other  documents  Jiave  you  to  baud  in  ? 
— ^Petitions  to  the  Semotaiy  qf  fcjtate.  They  are  not 
my  property,  my  lord ; they  were  sent  to  mo  for  the 
Commission. 

8030.  {D7-.  Lyo)is.)  Do  I understand  that  you  wish 
to  send  for  Mr.  McCai-thy  Downing?  — My  wife 
showed  mo.  a copy  of  some  correspondence  he  had 
with  the  Sccretaiy  of  State.  If  botli  attend  I would 
wish  it. 

8031.  {Dr.  Greenimo.)  Bothofwhom? — ^BothMr. 
Downing  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  treatment 
on  the  inaccui-acy  of  the  statement  Mr.  Bi-uca  made 
in  Parliament.  IVIr.  Downing  has  written  to  him, 
saying  he  called  to  this  jirison  and  made  n kind  of 
examination  among  the  prison  officials. 

The  Commission  deliberated. 

8032.  {Chairman.)  Wc  tu'e  come  here,  O’Douovuii 
Rossa,  to  receive  any  evidence  which  you  or  any 
person  in  your  position  may  wish  to  tender.  If  you 
wi.sh  to  have  Mi'.  McCarthy  Downing  examined  you 
can  tell  him  so,  and  he  can  oifer  hims^f  if  he  likes  to 
do  80  5 but  the  Commission  do  not  see  any  reason  for 


calling  him? — Well,  my  lord,  I will  abide  by  tbe 
decision  of  the  Commission. 

8033.  The  Commission  do  not  decide  the  point. 
You  aro  not  to  think  that  the  Commission  has 
decided  ? — { No  reply.) 

8034.  {Chairman.)  We  shall  be  perfectly  ready  to 
see  Mr.  McCai'thy  Downing  and  bear  anything  that 
be  li.as  to  say,  but  we  do  not  think  it  material  that  we 
should  call  him.  You  can  do  so  if  you  like? — {No 
reply.) 

8035.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  What  any  witness  has  to 

.say  must  bear  upon  one  of  the  two  subjects  of  our 
UKiuiiy.  Those  two  subjects,  as  you  know,  ai-e  tbe 
general  treatment  of  prisoners  in  English  convict 
prisons,  so  fni'  as  it  may  bear  on  the  treason-felony 
convicts,  and  also  the  question  as  to  any  exceptional 
treatment  wiiLcli  the  tvoasoii-felony  prisonei-s  may  have 
endured.  It  is  not  for  us  to  determine  whether  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  McCarthy  Downing  or  of  anybody 
else  would  bear  upon  these  subjects.  If  you  think  it 
would,  we  shall  bo  most  happy  to  receive  it. — You  see, 
sir,  Mr.  McCarthy  Downing  came  down  here,  and  in  a 
letter  that  I have  seen  from  him  he  states  that  he 
asked  some  questions  of  Captain  Hardy,  and  Captain 
Hardy  denictl  that  I was  kept  with  my  hands  haud- 
cufled  behind  my  back.  Mr.  Downing  asked  him  bad 
bo  the  prinon  books  and  all  puuislmieuts  recorded, 
Captain  Hardy  said  yes,  tbat  lie  would  bring  tliem, 
and  be  came  back  .aud  said  that  the  governor  was 
away,  and  tbat  lie  could  not  do  it.  Now  I think  that 
if  those  books  wei'e  jn'oduced 

8036.  {Chairman.)  We  have  them  before  us? — 
From  the  difficulty  that  I had  to  get  out  the  tmtli 
from  the  officers  to-day  I do  not  see  that  yon  can  get 
at  it. 

8037.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  We  have  gone  most  care- 
fully over  the  records  that  ai'e  to  he  found  in  any  and 
all  the  prison  books  ? — {No  reply.) 

8038.  {Chairman.)  If  you  think  Mr.  McCarthy 
Downing’s  evidence  useful  you  liad  bettor  communi- 
cate with  him ; but  wo  cannot.  You  can  have  any  wit 
nesses  you  please  ? — Might  I expect  at  the  examinatioir 
of  my  wife  on  Monday,  that  I will  be  allowed  to  see 
lier  and  take  a final  leave  of  her  ? 

8039.  You  asked  me  tbat  question  just  now ; I told 
you  what  the  Commission  had  decided.  I tun  afraid 
that  I cannot  hold  out  any  hope  to  you? — But  being 
in  tbe  neighbourhood  a few  days  longer,  I would  have 
a natural  deafre  to  see  her. 

8040.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  We  have  ah-eady  broken 
one  rule  v'pry  seriously  in  your  cose. 

8041.  {Chairman.)  I think  we  may  say  tliia,  that 
you  cannot  see  her  during  the  contiunance  of  your 
examination.  Wlieu  your  examination  is  over,  if  she 
be  still  ill  this  neighbourhood  and  yon  wish  to  see 
her,  we  will  represent  to  the  prison  authorities  that  it 
is  your  desire  to  have  an  interview  after  the  examina- 
tion is  over  ? — Thank  you,  my  lord. 

8042.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  We  haveno  powerto  order 
it,  but  we  shall  vecommead  it. 

8043.  {Chairman.)  I have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
cfliTied  out  ? — Thank  you,  my  lord. 


The  prisonei'  withdrew. 
The  Commission  adjourned. 
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Woking  Prison,  Friday,  22nd  July  1870. 

PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  DEVON  in  the  Chair. 
The  Hon.  George  0.  Bhodrick.  j Dr.  Li'ons. 

S.  D.  De  Vere,  E.sq.  1 Dr.  Greenho'vv. 


Captain  Ha 

8044.  {Chairman.)  Did  )'0U,  Captoin  Harris,  on  or 
about  the  16th  of  this  mouth,  forward  a lettei’  to 
Captain  Du  Ctme,  reporting  that  you  iiad  read  to  the 
prisoocr.s  a memoi'aiulum  sent  to  them  by  w.ay  of 
answer  to  .a  inemoriaJ  received  by  the  Commissioners 
from  them  ? — I did,  my  lord. 

8045.  Did  you  .also  report  to  Captain  Du  Caue  that 
you  had  received  from  the  treason-felony  pri.soners  a 
stalemeat  to  the  effect  that  they  would  not  lay  any 
wi'itten  statement  before  u.s  ? — I did. 

8046.  Was  that  the  result  of  peraonal  communication 
by  the  prisoners,  separately  and  individually  to  you? 
— It  was.  I asked  each  of  them  separately  ; each  of 
those  six  whom  you  refer  to. 

8047.  I have  got  the  letter  before  me.  Which  of 
the  prisoners  was  it  fi-om  whom  you  received  that  in- 
formation ? — EVora  Bryan  Dillon,  William  P.  lloanti’ce, 
Denis  D.  Mulcahy,  Thomas  Bourke,  Edward  Powei-, 
and  Patrick  Ryan. 

8048.  Six  ? — Si.x. 

8049.  Have  you  subsequently  forwarded  to  Captain 
Du  Cane  a letter  containing  any  inforamtion  in 
reference  to  supplying  statements  ns  regards  two  other 
prisoners  ? — I have. 

8050.  To  what  effect  was  that  statement,  and  to 
which  prisouer.s  did  it  relate? — It  related  to  John 
Murphy  and  Rickard  Burke.  .Shall  Isfato  what  it  was  ? 

8051.  When  was  that  report  inadc  ? — I have  not  the 
date  here,  hnt  I hare  got  it  in  the  letter  hook. 

8052.  {Mr,  De  Ve^v.)  Did  tliat  communication, 
Captain  Hoii’is,  as  to  Murphy  .and  Burke  refer  to  a 
communication  in  writing,  that  they  would  make  no 
statement  in  writing  ?— It  did. 

8053.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  How  did  you  ascertain  from 
Rickard  Burke  that  he  would  make  no  statement  to 
the  Commission  ?— I merely  put  the  question  to  him, 
and  I can  give  you  Lis  answei-. 

8054.  What  question  did  you  put  to  him? — In  the 
presence  of  the  other  prisoners  I have  asked  him 

8055.  Of  what  other  ])risonws  ; can  yon  name 
them? — Mulcaliy,  Thomas  Boui-ko,  ilyan,  Power,  and 
Dillon.  I am  not  very  .sure  whether  Roautroe  was 
there  or  not.  I rather  think  he  was. 

8056.  But  you  are  sure  of  the  others  having  been 
present? — I am  sure  of  the  others. 

8057.  In  their  presence,  what  did  you  sivy  to  him  ? 
— I asked  him  whether  he  had  any  written  statement 
for  the  Commissioners.  He  did  not  appear  to  catch 
what  I Siiid,  but  merely  to  liear  the  last  word, 

“ Commissioners.”  His  answei-  was,  “ I have  fixed 
up  everythiug  with  the  Commissioners.”  I repeated 
my  question  as  to  whetlier  he  had  any  written  state- 
ment to  lay  before  those  gentlemen.  Thomas  Bourke 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  question  to  him,  and  I said 
again,  “ WiU  you  give  in  any  statement  ? ” upon 
which  ho  said,  “ I wSl  give  anything  to  anybody.”  I 
then  left  him. 

8058.  Ton  are  sure  of  the  exact  words  ? — Quito 
certain  of  them. 

8059.  Did  you  take  them  down  at  the  time  ? I 

The  witnes! 


IRIS  recalleth 

called  the  officer’s  attention  to  them,  and  remember 
them  distinctly.  The  officer  was  present. 

8060.  Ton  did  not  avi-ite  them  down,  did  you  ? — I 
did,  in  a letter  to  the  chainuan  a few  minutes  after- 
wards. I have  no  doubt  about  the  words,  for  I 
remember  them  distinctly. 

8061.  You  then  left  him  ? — I then  left  him.  This 
took  place  in  the  exercise  yard,  in  the  lU'e-scnce  of  the 
othei-s  I have  mentioned. 

8062.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  Mention  again  what  he 
said  the  last  lime  ? — 1 said,  “ Will  you  give  in  any 
written  statement  ? ” to  which  he  an.swered  at  once, 
“ I will  give  anything  to  anybody.” 

8063.  {Mr.  ISrodrick,)  Is  Rickai-d  Burke,  then, 
capable  of  taking  exercise  ? — ^Perfectly. 

8064.  And  has  ho  talceu  exei-cise  Imbitualiy  of  late  ? 
— Quite  lately,  he  has ; but  for  a month  past  I tliink 
he  has  uot  taken  much.  In  fact  I know  he  has  not. 
He  has  been  in  bed  a good  deal. 

8065.  Has  he  of  late  been  capable  of  walking  round 
the  yai'd  ? — Yes,  within  the  lAst  week.- 

8066.  Within  the  last  week  ? — Certainly. 

3067.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Can  you  give  ns  the  date  of 
that  interview'  in  the  exercise  yard  ? — I cannot  give 
that  date  from  memoiy.  The  date  of  the  letter  will 
give  if, 

8068.  Can  you  iiscertaiu  from  your  hook? — I can, 
{Witness  withdruios  for  a few  minutes.) 

8069.  I asked  you,  Captain  1-Iarri.s,  upon  what  day 
this  intei’viow  took  place  between  you  and  Rickard 
Burke  ?— Thi.s  was  in  the  afternoon  of  tho  20th  of 
July,  about,  as  nearly  as  I can  remember,  half-post 
4 o’clock. 

8070.  In  tho  hearing  and  presence  of  tlia  other's  ? — 
Of  tho  others. 

8071.  {Mr.  De  Vcrc.)  What  was  the  date  of  tho 
previous  communicntioii,  Captain  Hnn-is  ? — Tlie  16th. 

8072.  Hai'O  all  those  men  received  fdl  tho  docu- 
ments which  they  asked  for  ami  which  you  aro  per- 
mitted to  give  tlieni  ?— They  have.  Tliny  have  had 
some  of  them  since  tho  last  sitting  oftlio  Commission. 
Many  of  them  have  been  furnished  since  then. 

8073.  {ChaiTma7i.)  I think  you  reported  to  Captain 
Du  Cane  that  you  had  done  so  ? — I did. 

8074.  {Mr.  Bi'odrick.)  Was  it  after  all  those  docu- 
ments were  furnislied  that  thej'  stated  to  you  tliat 

they  declined  to  make  any  written  statement  ? It 

WAS.  llicy  declined  to  submit  any  written  statement 
before  i-cceiving  the  various  documents  asked  for,  and 
they  repeated  their  refusal  after  being  fuinished  with 
Biem.  They  were  furnished  with  all  documents 
sanctioned  by  Secretai-y  of  State  before  tlie  final  d.ay 
fixed  by  the  Commissioners,  with  the  exception  of 
one.  Mulcahy  did  not  Ask  until  u late  date  for  one 
of  his  petitions  here,  and  that  he  was  not  fui-uished 
with  until  the  18th  of  July.  He  applied  on  the  11th. 

8075.  {^Chairman.)  You  read  my  reply  ? — did  to 
Mulcahy. 

8076.  And  to  the  othei-s? — Yes,  to  each  of  the  others, 
•withdrew. 


Copt.  Harrit, 
22  July  1870. 


Thomas  Bourse, 

8077.  (C/taiV;na«.^  Thomas  Bourke,  you  have  in- 
formed the  deputy  governor,  Captain  Hniris,  that  you 
dwline  to  make  any  written  statement  to  the  Com- 
missiona-s  ? — am  not  aware  that  I have  informed  the 
deputy-governor  so,  sir.  I wi’ote  a note,  or  at  least  I 
sent  a joint  letter  written  by  the  political  prisoners 
m this  prison  and  addressed  to  you  some  days  ago. 

S6028.— IL 


prisoner,  recalled.  » 

Unless  the  deputy-governor  gets  his  information  from 
that,  I do  not  know  how  he  gets  it. 

8078.  Youhavo  transmitted  to  usa  document  wltich 
was  received,  and  to  which  an  answer  was  sent.  The 
answer  was  read  to  you,  I believe  ?— Yes,  sir. 

8079.  The  answer  was  that  we  declined  to  comply 
with  the  request  contained  in  this  memorial.  Captain 

li 
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7’.  £ov,rke. 
22  Jdyl870. 


Hanis  aubsequantly  repoi'ced  tLat  the  six  persons  who 
signed  that  had  expressed  to  him  their  intention  of 
declining  to  make  any  written  statement.  la  that 
BO  ? — No,  sir.  I am  not  at  all  aware  that  Captain 
Harris  asked  me  such  a question,  or  did  I make  such 
nn  answer  with  the  view  of  its  being  so  understood. 
He  said  to  us  on  a couple  of  occasions 

8080.  You  will  recollect  th.at  the  m-itten  statement 
was  to  have  been  sent  in  by  Friday,  tiie  loth? — So  I 
understood,  sir.  I quite  understand  that. 

8081.  None  was  sent  in  ? — None  was  sent  in  by  me, 

8082.  Then  that  day  having  passed,  and  no  written 
statement  having  been  sent  in,  I must  now  tell  you 
that  we  are  prepaaed  to  receive  any  statement  by  word 
of  mouth  that  you  may  wish  to  make,  and  to  ask  you 
arc  you  prepwed  to  malce  such,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  you  are  to  understand  tliat  tliis  is  the  last  oppor- 
tunity ? — Would  you  permit  me  to  explain,  sir  ? The 
deputy-governor  asked  me  on  one  or  two  occasions. 

Have  you  any  statement  to  send  to-day”?  My 
answer  was  “ No.”  I should  not  iiuagiue  from  this 
language  that  he  would  be  justified  in  saying  that  I 
h.ad  given  answer  to  tlie  question  “ Will  you  give  any 
statement  to  the  Commission”  ? 

8083.  You  have  been  informed  befoi'c  that  the  loth 
of  July  was  the  last  day  for  sending  in  a written 
statement  ? — Just  so. 

Tlie  prisoue 


8084.  And  you  told  him  that  you  wei'e  not  pre- 
pai'ed  to  send  in  a written  statement  on  the  day 
asked? — On  the  day  asked,  sir.  I think  now,  sir, 
unless  the  terms  are  complied  witli  on  the  terms 
assigned  which  were  giunted  by  the  Commission,  I do 
not  thiuk  tiicru  is  any  possible  use  in  my  making  a 
statement. 

8085.  You  will  exercise  your  own  judgment? 
— I feel  it  rather  a disagreeable  position  to  have 
been  placed  in,  to  have  to  refuse  the  possible  good 
that  might  result  from  the  action  of  the  Coimnis- 
siou  ; but  I thiuk  that  inasmuch  ns  the  Commission 
is  so  hampered,  not  having  the  power  to  grant  us 
certain  things  that  we  consider  essential^  it  would  do 
ns  no  possible  good.  I have  made  statements — so  have 
we  all  from  time  to  time — to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  of  our  treatment.  The  invnadable  answer  was, 
“ no  grounds.”  There  cau  be  no  use  in  our  making 
the  same  fom  of  groundless  statements.  I am  further 
firmly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  Commis- 
sioners ai-e  desirous  of  doing  ns  a service,  and,  indeed, 
it  is  such  a Commission  ns  I would  wish  to  give 
testimony  to ; but  your  power  is  so  limited  that  I do 
not  thiuk  you  could  do  us  any  good.  This  is  my 
opinion. 

8086.  Is  that  your  final  answer  ? — This  is  my  final 
au.swer,  sir. 

8087.  Then  you  can  withdraw,  if  you  please. 
r withdrew. 


S.  DiSon. 


Brtak  Dillon, 

8088.  {Chairman.)  Sit  down,  Dillon.  {The  pri- 
soner sits.) 

8089.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Are  you  sufieiiug  from  ill- 
n&ss,  Dillon,  now  ?— Yes,  sir,  my  legs  ; from  the  effects 
of  that  fall.  I should  think  I have  lo.st  power  over 
the  muscles ; they  have  become  numbed  up  here  in 
the  thigh,  and  it  has  been  extending  latterly.  Some 
days  I feel  better. 

8090.  (Chairman.)  Dillon,  on  the  12th  of  July, 
you,  with  others,  adchessed  a represeutatiou  to  the 
Commissioners  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

8091.  Muldng  your  giving  in  a wiitteu  statement  con- 
ditional on  our  complying  with  certain  requests  whicli 
yon  put  info  that  letter.  I think  the  governor  reml 
to  you  an  answer  from  the  Commission,  saying  that 
we  declined  to  comply  with  these  requests  ? — Ha  did, 
my  lord. 

8092.  The  governor  subsequently  reported  to  us 
that  you,  with  othei’s,  had  declined  to  make  any  widt- 
ten  statement  to  us,  because  the  written  statemeut,  as 
you  will  recollect,  w.as  to  be  sent  in  by  the  15th  of 
tliis  month,  and  no  written  statement  was  so  gent  in 
to  this  instant.  Now,  havuig  declined  to  make  any 
written  statement,  wo  .arc  now  here  again  prepared 
to  receive  any  statement  by  word  of  mouth  from  you 
which  you  may  wish  to  submit.  This  is  the  last  op- 
portunity. Ai-e  you  desirous  aud  prepared  to  make 
a statement  now  by  word  of  mouth  ? — Yes,  my  lord.’ 
I have  changed  my  mind  within  the  last  two  nights 
owing  to  the  recent  conduct  of  Dr.  Campbell,  and  I 
am  determined  on  reading  my  evidence  and  tendering 
it  as  oi'al  evidence  in  that  way. 

8093.  Very  well. 

8094.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  What  do  you  mean  by  “ the 
conduct  of  Dr.  Campbell”? — I will  explain  that 
afterwai'ds.  I have  detailed  it  here. 

8095.  (Chairmayi.)  You  will  now  lay  your  evi- 
dence before  us  ? — The  fact  of  the  mattcj-  is  that  I 
had  motle  up  my  mind  not  to  go  into  it.  I had  re- 
ceived a letter  ft’om  my  frieud  Mr.  KickLam,  and 
Mrs.  Luby  and  others  have  been  here,  and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  ah  our  friends  outside  that  we  should  not 
go  on  with  the  Commission  under  the  present  cu‘- 
eumstauces  of  the  powei’  that  you  have.  But  I do 
not  think  it  really  safe  for  me  to  continue  unless  I 
Jay  before  you  the  statement  about  Dr.  Campbell’s 
treatment,  and  his  maimer  towards  me. 

S096.  You  can  state  what  you  wish  to  state? — 
■When  they  found  out  that  we  did  not  intend  to  give 


prisoner,  recalled. 

the  statements  .they  commenced  their  old  system  of 
annoyance  and  persecution. 

8097.  Read  your  evidence,  please  ? — My  lord,  I 
commence  with  tlie  notice  seivcd  on  me  the  16th  of 
last  June.  I shall  read  it : — 

8nbjecfs  upon  which  the  Commissioners  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  treatment  of  treason-felony 
convicts  will  permit  such  prisoners  to  address 
them : — 

8098.  1 ou  will  hand  it  in  ?— I could  not  hand  you 
any  statement. 

(1.)  Treatment,  diet,  discipline,  or  disregard  of  the 
condition  necessary  for  health. 

(2.)  Exceptional  treatment  ; or  subjection  to  any 
hardship  beyond  that  mcidental  to  the  con- 
dition of  a prisoner  undergoing  a sentence  of 
penal  servitude. 

Statements  may  be  submitted  in  wiutiug. 

Any  statement  made  by  a treason-felony  pri- 
soner is  to  be  sti-ictly  limited  to  the  above 
points,  and  must  refer  only  to  facts  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  prisoner  himself. 

W.  I.  Y.  Hareis,  Deputy-Governor. 
I shall  merely  premise  at  jn-esent  that  that  portion 
of  the  second  condition,  commencing  with  the  words 
“ or  subjection  to  any  hardship  beyond  that  incidental 
“ to  the  condition  of  a prisoner  undergoing  a sentence 
“ of  penal  servitude,”  affords  to  the  prison  officials  a 
convenient  cloak  under  which  they  may  shelter  at 
pleasure,  as  it  is  well  known  to  every  person  practi- 
eally  acquainted  with  the  hardships  incidental  to  penal 
sciwitude,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  man  to  undergo 
any  other  or  greater  hardships  than  already  belong  to 
the  condition  of  a prisoner  undergoing  a sentence  of 
penal  sei-vitude.  The  prisoner  then  read  the  following 
statement  :• — 


• In  priming  this  paper  as  part  of  the  evidence,  the  Com- 
misaonevs  think  it  right  testate  that  of  the  allegations  contained 
in  it,  many  relate  to  matters  not  within  the  scope  of  their 
inquiry,  many  rest  on  mere  heai'say  evidence,  and  many  are  of 
such  a character  that  they  did  not  think  it  their  duty  to  inves- 
tigate them  ia  detail  Into  all  that  appeared  material  and 
capable  of  investigation  they  have  inquired, 

The  statement  is  printed  as  it  was  handed  in,  certain  passages 
or  words  only  being  omitted  which  could  not  properly  be  pub- 
lished, and  winch  had  no  material  bearing  on  the  case  of  the 
deponent, 

The  Commissionere  desire  it  to  be  understood  that  they  attach 
no  weight  to  reflections  cast  upon  individuals,  except  where 
special  reference  is  Suade  to  them  in  the  report. 
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I was  coavictetl  under  the  Treason  Felouy  Act,  .'lud 
souteucecl  to  10  years’  i^eual  servitude,  at  the  S^reeial 
Couimissiou  -which  opened  at  Cork  on  the  14th  De- 
cember 1865. 

I -was  veinorcd  to  Monutjoy  Convict  Prison,  Dublin, 
ou  the  21st  December  following.  1 was  immediately 
on  entry  stripped  perfectly  naked  in  one  of  the  offices 
in  the  presence  of  a great  many  persons,  including  some 
of  the  police  who  had  a£companied  me  from  Cork,  two 
military  officers,  and  several  persons  in  the  clothing  of 
civilians,  and  who  I believe  -were  there  out  of  curiosity. 
After  a sem’cli  of  my  naked  person — as  uonseuaieai  as 
it  was  shameful — I -was  sent  into  the  prison  in 
the  charge  of  two  prison  offieei-s  to  the  cell  dlotted  to 

Before  going  to  bed  that  night  I was  ordei-ed  to 
hand  out  my  clothes  and  tiannels  through  a little  trap 
door  in  the  centre  of  the  cell  door  ; tUs  I had  to  do 
every  night  during  my  stay  at  Mountjoy. 

During  that  night,  and  on  every  snbsequeut  night 
while  at  Mountjoy,  I was  awakened — or  ratlier,  kept 
awake — by  the  uubai’ring  of  tlie  trap  door  every 
twenty  minutes  by  the  officers  on  night  duty.  When 
the  trap  was  open  the  officer's  flashed  a hght  frem  a 
powerful  reflector  lamp  upon  my  face,  and  having 
satisfied  themselves  that  all  was  right,  they  closed  the 
trap  with  a bang,  leaving  me  to  enjoy  that  peace  and 
darknc.ss  for  twenty  minutes  which  the  thieves  and 
otlrer  criminals  enjoyed  -without  interrujotion  or  dis- 
turbance the  entire  night. 

8099.  It  is  no  part  of  oui'  functions,  or  within  oru- 
power,  to  hjqnire  into  anything  alleged  to  he  prac- 
tised at  Mountjoy.  I do  irot  like  to  stop  you;  yon 
can  r-eiul  it  if  you  like,  but  we  have  only  lo  inquire 
into  what  the  practices  in  English  prisons  are  ? — I 
thought  British  prisons  ; Moirntjoy  is  an  English 
prison,  my  lord. 

8100.  It  is  not  within  onr  Commission  ? — 1 tender 
it,  my  lord. 

8101.  You  can  tender-  it  ? — “ Wlien  it  is  recollected 
“ that  Mountjoy  is  an  exceedingly  strong  prison, 

“ built  of  granite  or  limestone,  and  that  a strong  nrilt- 
“ tary  guard  occupied  tire  prison  day  and  night ” 

8102.  We  are  to  inquu-e  into  the  treatment  of  pri- 
soners undergoing  sentence  of  penal  servitude  in  convict 
pinsous  in  England  ? — Oh,  well,  my  lord,  Mountjoy  is 
an  English  prison.  “ It  is  part  of  the  treatment.” 

8103.  You  had  better  i-ead  on  ? — 

When  it  is  recollected  that  Mouirtjoy  is  arr  exceed- 
ingly strong  pi'isou,  built  of  granite  or  limestone,  and 
that  a sti’ong  militai'y  guard  occupied  the  jn’ison  d.ay 
and  night,  that  sentiio.s  were  posted  outside  the  walls 
of  our  cells,  challenging  and  calling  out  “ All’s  -well ! ” 
at  short  intervals  during  the  night,  the  Commi&sronors 
will  hardly  be  imposed  upon  if  they  may  recognise  at 
all  such  specious  justification.s  of  exceptional  treatment 
of  this  ^d  as  prison  officials  have  idways  at  hand  to 
be  used  when  wanted. 

This  treatment  was  in  truth  an  ingenious  con- 
ti-ivauce  for  the  destruction  of  the  health  of  body  and 
mind  ; and  as  it  was  a hardship  beyond  that  inckleutal 
to  the  condition  of  an  ordinary  prisoner  undoi-going  a 
sentence  of  penal  servitude  at  Mountjoy,  I rcsqDect- 
fuUy  submit  that  it  was  exceptional  treatment  of  the 
cruellest  kind,  and  that  it  displayed  a total  disregard 
of  at  least  one  of  the  primary  conditions  essential  to 
health. 

I was  removetl  -from  Moun^oy  to  Pentonville,  in 
^ „ London,  about  the  middle  of  .Timuary  1866, 

Iwas  handcuffed  to  another  political  prisoner  named 
John  Casey  during  the  passage  from  ffingstown  to 
Holyhead.  The  weather  was  very  rough,  and  Mr.  Casey 
was  very  sick;  lie  was  repeatedly  puiged,  and  as  the 
officei-s  in  chai'ge  -would  not  remove  the  handcuffe 
while  Mr.  Casey  was  at  the  closet  I was  of  necessity 
compelled  to  accompany  and  remain  beside  him  while 
at  stool.  I became  sick  from  tliia  attendance.  As  wn 
were  m one  of  the  cabins  of  the  steamer,  surrounded 
by  prison  officers  and  by  an  officeris  guai'd  or  company 
of  the  Royal  Marines,  I submit  the  refusal  to  remove 
the  handcuffs  wii.4  indecent,  brutal,  and  exceptional 


treatment  not  necessm-ily  incidenfcil  to  the  condition  of  B Diltox 

a pnsoiier  undergoing  iienal  servitude.  ' 

While  joui-neyiug  in  the  train  from  Holyhead  to  22  Jnly  1870. 

London  I found  the  light  bed  coverlet,  given  to  me  jit  

Mountjoy,  totallyinanfficient  to  keep  me  frombecomiiw 
exccs-sivoly  cold.  The  weather  was  cold  and  showei-/ 
but  the  jirincipul  officer  fi-om  Millbauk,  who  met  us  at 
Holyhead,  being  fortified  externally  and  imenially 
against  nil  weathers,  kept  the  -ivindow-  of  the  railway 
coiTiage  open,  beside  which  I was  seated,  in  order  to 
point  out  the  beauties  of  the  scenery  to  the  Irisli 
principal  officer,  Mr.  Lawler,  until  I had  to  tell  him 
the  draught  was  affecting  my  chest.  He  looked  at  me 
with  suriwise;  the  audacity  of  my  address  evidently 
astonished  him.  After  a while,  however,  he  cIohkhI 
the  window.  Principal  Officer  Lawler,  noticing  iny 
cold  uppeorauce,  recommended  me  to  remove  the 
coverlet  fi'om  my  legs  lo  my  body  ; Imt  as  my  Icg.s 
were  stiff  -with  tlie  cohl,  and  as  I -was  apprehensive  of 
an  attack  of  rheumatism  there,  I did  not  do  so.  Ho 
then  said,  “ I suppose  they’ll  get  something  Irot 
when  they  arrive  in  Lon<lon  ; ” to  which  Principal 
Officer  Handy  replied,  “ 0 yes ; they’ll  get  a hot 
supper.” 

8104.  He  was  a Pentonville  officer  ? — He  was  ; ho 
came  ft'om  Millbank.  We  got  sandwiches  during  tlie 
journey. 

On  arriving  at  Pentonville  I was  .sti-ipped  naketi,  SceEcnott, 
and  searched  in  the  presence  of  se-\'eral  prison  officere 
and  of  all  my  feilow-prisonei's  who  had  undergone  or 
were  a-waiting  their  turn  to  be  searched;  we  were 
drawn  up  iu  a line,  and  perfectly  naked.  After 
searching,  and  hamlliiig  the  externnl  jiarts  of  my  body, 
the  officer  looked  into  my  mouth  and  ear-holes,  and 
by  the  aiil  of  a lamp  looked  np  my  anus  while  I stood 
upon  one  leg.  Political  prisoners  coming  from  anothei- 
convict  prison  ^vhci'c  they  had  been  closely  watched 
mid  seareheil  were  subject  to  this  -u'nnton  and  brutal 
treatment  because  criminals  sometimes  hide  lohacco 
iu  their  anus.  I -was  then  handed  a suit  of  the  Pen-  Sco  Eepor^ 
tonvUlo  clothing,  which  I found  much  lighter  and 
colder  than  the  Mountjoy  suit  I ha<l  taken  off.  I got 
no  flannels  then.  The  doctor  came  ; he  a«ked  mo  if 
there  was  anything  the  matter  -with  me.  I told  him  I 
feared  a rheumatic  attack.  Ho  inclined  his  lieail,  and 
asked  similar  questions  of  my  fcdlow-prisonei-s.  I was 
liaiidod  a small  loaf  of  bread  and  some  cheese,  and  sent 
to  my  cell  “A.  1, 5.”  Expecting  the  hot  supper  promised 
by  Principal  Officer  Hainlj-,  and  being  very  cold, 

1 .was  much  disappointed  when  two  night  officers 
ordered  me  to  hand  out  all  my  cell  furniture  and 
clothes,  and  go  to  bed.  One  of  them,  noticing  the 
wheezing  of  my  chest,  said,  “ 0 you  are  bad  in  the 
chest ; you’ll  be  soon  done  for,” 

The  report  of  Messre.  Pollock  and  Knox  states  we  Soo  Report, 
received  a waim  supper  upon  our  an-ival  at  Pentoii- 
ville.  T/iis  is  untrue.  The  prisouere  who  ai'iivcd 
therein  the  midffie  of  January  1866  got  no  hot  supper, 
though  eutitleil  by  the  pri.«ou  rules  to  hot  gruel.  Mr. 

Muloahy,  now  in  this  prison,  who  annved  with  a sub- 
sequent batch  of  prisoner.s,  can  speak  for  himself  and 
them. 

The  next  morning  I was  drawn  up  in  a line  with 
my  fellow-prisouers.  The  governor  soon  appeared. 

He  fii-st  oivlercd  two  criminals,  wlio  were  standing 
some  distance  fi'om  us  under  the  charge  of  an  officer, 
to  fell  into  the  same  line  with  us.  He  then  spoke  at 
u.s  in  a contemptuous  and  meimdug  manner.  He  said 
that  we  were  convicts,  and  had  heard  the  rules  read; 
if  we  broke  them  we  would  be  punished  severely ; if 
we  kept  -within  the  rules  we  would  be  ti-eated  like 
men — like  other  convicts ; we  -would  get  om-  miti- 
gation, but  it  could  only  bo  earned  by  haitl,  very  hard, 
work;  and  that  we  could  always  see  him  ou  appli- 
cation, 1 told  an  officer  I wanted  to  sec  him  then. 

Going  to  my  cell  I found  the  governor  at  the  door, 
apparently  awaiting  me.  I innocently  commenced  to 
addres-s  him.  I was  ordered  to  stop  in  a hersli  and 
peremptory  tone,  and  to  fall  back  to  the  end  of  my 
cell.  He  then  asked  me  -with  a frownj  “ What  did  Sao  Ke^rt, 

I want?”  I said  I -wanted  to  -write  my  recep- 
li  2 
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tion  letter.  He  aagrily  replied,  “ You  shall  neither 
“ write  nor  receive  letters  until  I Iienr  from  the  Secre- 
“ tary  of  State.” 

On  this  or  the  following  morning — it  was  the  fol- 
lowing morniug  he  certainly  examined  me — I was  taken 
before  the  doctor  j he  wa.s  seated  in  a cell ; he  looked 
at  my  naked  bast,  and  made  some  eutiies  in  his  book. 
Tasked  for  flannels.  He  said,  “ You  may  have  tliein.” 
My  ebest  was  wheezy  at  the  time.  The  above  was 
the  only  medical  examination  the  doctor  ever  made  of 
me. 

Ordinary  prisouer.s  are  allowed  to  write  reception 
letters  immediately.  I have  never  seen  them  brow- 
beaten or  spoken  harshly  to  when  mating  applications 
to  prison  officials,  yet  the  governor  of  Pentonville 
never  spoke  civilly  to  me,  or  looked  at  me  without 
frowning  contemptuously. 

I was  now  neaidy  two  months  an  iumate  of  convict 
prisons  without  being  allowed  to  WTite  home.  I had 
been  refused  liberty  to  write  atMountjoyalso.  Seeing 
that  I wa.«  cleaidy  entitled  to  write  under  the  rules 
standing  on  my  cell  table,  and  which  I had  been 
flirected  to  read,  I again  applied  to  the  governor  for 
liberty  to  write.  I also  told  him  I had  an  appeal 
pending,  ami  wanted  to  learn  if  iny  attoniey  was 
prosecuting  it.  He  replied,  angrily  as  usual,  he  did 
not  want  to  know’  anything  about  me  or  my  appeal ; 
all  he  knew  w'os  that  I was  committed  to  his  charge 
as  a prisoner,  and  that  lie  would  keep  me  there ; a 
resolution  which  he  emphasised  by  banging  the  door 
as  bo  went  away. 

Some  time  aftei'woi'ds  the  visiuug  priest,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Zanetti,  to  whom  I had  complained  of  this  harsh 
ti-eatment,  brought  me  a letter  which  he  said  the 
director  had  given  him  for  me. 

While  I remained  at  Pentonville  I had  to  place  tdl 
my  cell  furniture  outside  my  door  every  night ; I then 
had  to  undress  and  wait  with  my  clothes  until  the 
officers  came  round  to  me  again.  This  took  them 
from  20  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  I then  handed  them 
the  clothes,  which  they  counted  ami  examined  j and 
at  length  I was  at  liberty  to  go  to  bed.  In  the 
morning  I was  obliged  to  step  out  in  my  shirt  to  the 
wai’d  for  my  clothes  anil  furniture.  It  is  called  a 
wai’d  or  corridor  out  of  your  cell. 

8105.  Outside  the  door  ? — Outside  the  door  of  my 
cell,  my  lord.  Stepping  from  the  ice-cold  floor  of 
the  cell  into  the  heated  air  and  floor  of  the  ward 
was  like  pa.ss;nc  from  a cold  to  a hot  bath,  1 enu 
only  account  tor  the  difference  in  temperature 
betw’ecn  my  cell  and  the  corridor  or  w’anl  in  thi.s 
way.  Cold  air  was  continually  pouring  in  through  two 
or  three  open  spaces  cut  in  as  many  pajies  of  gla«s 
in  the  window  of  iny  cell.  There  was  uotliing  to 
lessen  or  exclude  the  air  if  required,  though  I 
noticed  an  apparatus  for  that  pnqmse  in  other  cells 
as  I we3it  to  exercise.  My  door  was  also  kept 
closed  day  and  night,  when  I was  out  of  the 
cell  and  at  exercise  as  •well  ns  when  I was  in  it.  I 
think  it  only  right  to  add  that  I have  heard  some  of 
my  fellow-prisoners  any  their  cells  were  always  warm, 
but  the  facts  respecting  my  cell  as  above  stated  are 
true.  I was  always  sti’ictly  searched  when  entering 
and  leaving  my  cell,  and  I was  stripped  and  examined 
once  a week  in  an  indecent  mannei-,  except  durisig 
the  time  I was  sick,  standing  naked  all  the  while 
on  the  cold  floor  of  a cold  cell.  I had  to  lie  upon  a 
wooden  platform,  called  a guard  bed,  raised  a few 
inches  at  the  head  from  the  cold  floor,  and  consider- 
ably below  the  mouth  of  the  privy,  at  one  corner  of 
my  cell.  As  tliere  was  only  a canvas  tick  stuffed  with 
coir,  and  of  about  the  thickness  of  an  inch — in  fact  there 
was  no  thickness  in  the  centre  of  it — between  my 
body  and  the  boards,  and  os  I could  not  turn  to  ease 
myself  owing  to  the  curvature  of  my  spine,  withou 
hurting  myself,  unless  I nearly  sat  upriglit  I could 
sleep  but  little  aud  rose  sore  and  unrefreshed  in  the 
morning.  All  this  did  not  evince  a great  regard  of  the 
conditions  necessniy  for  health. 


Janumy  the  25th ’66. 

One  day  after  exercise  my  left  knee  began  to  swell 
and  became  exceedingly  painful,  getting  worse  after  a 
short  time,  and  finding  that  I could  not  sit  or  stand 
with  it,  or  remain  in  any  posture,  even  for  a moment, 
except  by  supporting  myself  on  my  aims  on  the  table 
aud  standing  on  my  right  leg,  I hopped  to  the  bell, 
pulled  it,  and  fold  the  officer  who  answered  my  sum- 
mons tb.e  state  I was  in.  I desired  him  to  ask  permis- 
sion for  me  to  go  to  bed.  After  a short  time  he  came 
back  and  said  the  doctor  had  left  and  that  the  gover- 
nor could  not  give  me  liberty  to  go  to  bed. 

8106.  What  time  of  the  day  was  this  ? — It  was  the 
afternoon,  my  lord,  January  the  25tb,  ’66. 

8107.  {Dr.  Lyons.')  What  hour? — I should  pre- 
sume it  was  between  2 and  3 o’clock.  I was 
forced  to  remain  leaning  and  sprawling  on  the  table 
aud  standing  on  one  leg,  suffering  the  most  acute 
throbbing  pain  the  while,  from,  as  well  as  I now 
remember,  after  the  mid-day  exercise  until  bedtime; 
the  officers  who  came  to  take  out  my  furniture  and 
clothes  at  night  relieved  me  from  this  helpless  and 
painful  position  by  undre.ssing  aud  putting  me  to 
bed.  I could  not  undress  myself.  SIj’  leg  avas  then 
as  powerless  as  if  it  were  paralyzed ; it  was  exceed- 
ingly inflamed,  and  I could  not  stir  without  causing 
myself  the  most  intense  pain. 

8108.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Can  you  state  the  names  of 
the  officers  who  assisted  you  to  go  to  bed  ? — ^No,  sir ; 
but  if  I saw  them  I would  know  them.  There  were 
two  officers  came  around  every  night.  They  u’ere 
changed  every  night. 

8109.  {Chairman.)  How  was  yonr  ward  designated? 
— A.  1,5  is  the  cell  I was  in,  my  lord.  The  facta 
being  HO,  I could  not  of  course  rise  to  water  in  the 
{>rivy  during  the  night,  and  was  painfully  compelled 
to  water  on  the  floor  beside  my  bed,  being  neces- 
sit.ated  to  do  so  repeatedly,  my  bed  was  literally  sur- 
rounded by  a pool  of  urine  in  the  morning.  It  war. 
allowed  to  remain  there  all  day  and  until  the  evening, 
when  the  governor  ordered  it  to  be  removed — emptied 
put. 

8110.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Was  there  no  ashpit? — 
No,  sir  ; there  was  a privy  at  tlie  end,  and  you  are  sup- 
posed to  get  out  of  bod  at  night  and  walk  across  the 
cold  floor  to  this.  I lieai'd  subsequently  that  they 
closed  up  those  privies  siuce,  bub  I cannot  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  it,  fi’om  a prisoner  who  arrived  here. 

The  doctor  came  to  me  next  morning,  about  20 
hours  after  I had  reported  myself  sick.  I told  him 
how  I was,  and  asked  him  to  take  me  to  the  infirmary. 
He  said  I’ll  treat  you  there;  aud  in  the  act  of  pointing 
out  the  state  of  the  floor  to  him  and  asking  for  a urinal, 
he  abruptly  left  the  cell  repeating,  I’ll  physic  you  ; 
rii  physic  you;  I’ll  physic  you.  He  said  that  three 
times. 

8111.  {Dr.  Gree}ihow.)  What  was  the  name  of  that 
doctor  ?— His  name  was  Bradley,  I thiuk. 

8112.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Bradley? — ^Yes. 

8113.  He  said  it  three  times? — lie  did,  indeed ; and 
bail  as  I was  I laughed  at  it. 

8114.  Are  you  sure  of  the  words  ? — Oh,  perfectly 
sure.  I can  swear  to  them  if  necessary.  He  did 
physic  me,  and  placed  me  on  a dietary  of  gi'ud 
morniug  and  evening,  with  a pint  of  beef  tea  at  noon. 
I got  a “ cell  pot  ” subsequently, 

8115.  riow  soon  after? — A couple  of  days  after; 
two  days  ns  ircll  as  I remember  now.  While  sick, 
offiecr.s  refused  to  let  me  keep  a pint  for  w'ater  in  my 
cell  at  night.  One  of  them  said  he  would  see  the  prin- 
cipal officer  of  the  night  about  it,  hut  I heard  nothing 
of  it  afterwards,  and  did  not  get  it.  After  four  or  five 
days,  finding  the  swelling  and  inflammation  had  gone 
dou-n,  I asked  the  doctor  for  liberty  to  get  up ; this  ho 
readily  granted.  I also  asked  him  for  nourishing  food 
as  I felt  very  weak  just  then;  he  turned  savagely  on  me 
and  said,  “ What  do  yon  mean  by  nourishing  food  T' 
and  left  the  cell  without  waiting  for  an  answer’. 

8116.  {Dt,  Greenhow.)  Was  this  Doctor  Bradley  ? 
—Yes,  sir.  I was  placed  on  the  ordinary  prison  diet 
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that  day  by  the  doctor’s  orders,  and  declared  conva- 
lescent. 

8117.  What  day  was  that  ? — That  was  Jauuaiy  iho 
29th,  sir.  Here  it  is  ; I was  perfectly  correct  iu  my 
niemoiy  about  it  I 'vi’ill  show  yon,  sir  ; the  29th, 
convalescent!  the  entry  is,  “The  29tli,  convalescent, 

“ julep  of  ammonia,  his  ordinaiy  diet,  and  to  keep 
“ cell.”  On  the  30tli  of  tlauumy  he  says,  “Otf'list, 
and  ought  to  keep  cell  for  throe  daj’s.”  Ho  would 
not  let  mo  out 

8118.  {Chairman.)  January  the  30tli,  is  it? — ^Yes, 
my  lord.  He  made  an  entry,  “ Off  list ; to  keep 
cell  three  days.”  I was  perfectly  correct  iu  my 
memory.  The  uext  morning,  as  he  wa-s  making  a 
general  circuit  of  the  prison  after  this  fashion,  the 
cell  door  was  thro>vn  open,  the  word  doctoi’  was 
pronounced  at  the  same  time,  and  you  just  h.ad  time 
to  turn  around  and  see  the  skirts  of  his  coat  vanishing 
past  your  cell  door.  I started  up  as  he  did  not  come 
into  me  and  kept  the  door  open  until  he  came  hack 
by  the  cells  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  ward.  The 
warder  finding  my  cell  door  open  angrily  told  me 
close  it.  I told  him  I wanted  to  see  the  doctor, 
who  was  then  opposite  me.  He  replied  “ I’ll  tell  him 
you  want  to  see  him,”  and  closed  the  dooi'. 

8119.  {Dr.Lyons.)  Closed  the  door  ? — ^Yes, closed 
the  door  in  my  face  i closed  me  in. 

8120.  (Chairman.)  What  time  was  this? — It  wa.« 
on  the  30th.  The  29tli  was  the  day  he  said  I was 
convalescent.  I know  this  was  the  SOtli  of  January. 

I find  I was  struck  off  the  list  on  that  day,  and  ordered 
to  keep  cell  for  three  days.  The  doctor  did  not  come 
to  see  me. 

8121.  The  doctor  did  not  come  ? — ^Yes ; but  during 
that  day  his  compouiKler  or  inlinnnry  principal  came 
and  told  me  the  doctor  could  only  place  me  on  the 
ordinaty  prison  diet,  nml  I was  accordingly  on  the 
day  upon  which  I nsked  him  liberty  to  get  up  dis- 
chm'ged  from  Iiospital  Irentmcnt  and  placed  on  “ the 
ordiuniy  diet,”  which  never  agreed  with  nic,  nud 
)>ortions  of  ivhich  I W£U!  then  and  always  miablo  to 
digest  when  necessitated  hy  hunger  to  c.at  it : I was 
confined  three  days  to  my  coll.  The  day  of  my  dis- 
charge from  medical  treatment,  being  purged  the 
doctor  asked  the  principal  something  respecting  the 
medicine  I was  taking  ; I told  him  I was  purged  ; the 
officer  shook  his  head  in  I'cply  5 both  left  the  coll,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  officer  returned  with  a draught 
which  lie  desired  mo  take.  The  draught  is  mentioned 
here.  I did  not  know  what  it  was,  nor  do  I now. 
I did  and  felt  a burning  sensation  in  the  throat,  and 
along  the  passage  to  the  stomach,  and  in  the  stomach 
aftei'  it  had  entered  it ; from  that  d.ay  and  during  the 
remainder  of  my  time  in  Pentouville,  and  for  somo 
time  in  Woking,  as  soon  as  I had  eaten  anything,  I 
felt  such  a soreness  and  pain  in  the  stomach,  as  2'  a 
knife  was  being  run  through  me,  that  I was  obliged, 
to  ease  the  pain,  always  to  rub  ray  stomach  witli  roy 
hand  ; after  eating  my  dinner  I spent  the  residue  of 
the  dinner  hour  on  my  knees  on  the  floor,  rubbing  my 
stomach  until  at  length  I actually  wore  the  skin  off. 
I told  the  officer  the  after  effects  of  the  draught  upon  me. 
He  replied  the  drangbt  was  not  the  cause,  but  the 
medicine  I had  been  taking  previously  might  he.  I did 
not  know  the  canse  myself,  of  course,  but  all  I know 
is  that  that  occurred. 

A few  days  after  getting  up  I was  visited  by  the 
dii'ector.  Captain  Gambler,  who  a«ked  me,',in  a rather 
kindly  tone,  how  I was,  and  how  long  had  I been  sick. 
To  my  intense  surprise,  the  governor  also  quite  sym- 
patbeticaUy  said,  “Are  you  better?”  Only  a few 
days  previously,  when  lying  in  bed,  and  unable  to 
move,  upon  being  told  hy  Principal  Officer  Cosgrove 
that  I was  still  unable  to  get  up,  he  replied,  bitterly, 
“ No,  nor  never  will ! ” 

8122.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  Who  said  that  ? — The 
governor. 

8128.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  To  whom? — To  Cosgrove  in 
my  healing.  Cosgi-ove  said,  “ He  is  not  able  to  get 
up  yet^  sir.” 


8124.  Wlio  was  the  governor  ?— I heard  his  name  li.  Dillon. 

Bones,  a tall  gootl-looking  mau.  

8125.  Repeat  it  again  ?~Prmcipal  Officer  Cos«^rovo  22  July  1870. 

said  that  I was  still  unable  to  get  up.  Cosgi-ove  said 

that  in  a feeling  way  for  me.  Ho  was  the  only  decent 

man  I over  met  amongst  them.  Ho  replied  bitterly 
“ No,  nor  never  will.” 

The  confinement,  long  working  hours  (from  6 iu  the  RoDort. 
morning,  I believe,  until  a quarter  to  8 o’clock  at 
night,  during  which  time  I .sat  at  a table  incessantly 
sowing),  the  hardships  incidental  to  prisou  life,  aggra- 
vated by  the  food  which  di.sagreed  with  me,  anti  the 
exceptionally  severe  nature  of  the  disciiiline  above  de- 
tailed, all  combined  to  shatter  my  health.  I became 
gradually  weaker  ; a black  ch-cle  surrounded  my  eyes, 
nnd  specula  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a hnlfj^eiiny,  and 
of  a dark  colour,  floated  before  mo,  and  accompanied 
me  while  I exorcised  around  the  ring ; my  breathing 
became  short,  I started  at  the  slightest  sound  or  noise, 
and  I became  subject  to  palpitations  of  the  heart.  I 
was  frequently  on  the  doctoi-'s  list.  lie  had  become 
more  civil  in  his  maimer  after  tlie  director’s  second 
visit,  audgaveuie  a hammock  to  sleep  in' shortly  before 
my  removal  to  Woking. 

I understand  Messrs.  Pollock  and  ICnox  insinuated 
in  their  report  that  I forgot  to  mention  the  doctor 
ordered  me  a special  stool.  The  special  stool  was  an 
ordinary  three-legged  cell  stool,  the  legs  of  which  wore 
talcen  out  and  longer’  ones  inserted  iu  their  place,  so  as 
to  enable  me  to  sit  to  the  table  high  enough  to  work 
at  it,  I sit  low,  owing  to  the  curvntui’e  of  my  spine, 
nnd  I could  not  sew,  or  keep  the  cloth  I rvas  put  to 
sow  tidily  on  my  knees.  I told  the  doctor  idso  my 
chest  pressed  on  my  stomach  in  that  jxisture.  The 
stool  was  given  to  me,  I believe,  for  the  same  reason 
that  a table  was  given  to  a professional  tailor,  viz.  to 
enable  him  to  work  properly.  This  is  confirmed  by 
Hr.  Bradley’s  I’emark  to  an  officer  wlicn  passing  niy 
cell  one  moruing : “Hid  ho  have  a table?”  ho 
reraai'ked  j the  officer  replied,  “ No,  aii-,”  and  passed 
on,  stating  something  I could  not  catch.  I liavc  no 
doubt  this  three-legged  stool  came  02ri,50i’tiuiely  fo 
the  relief  of  these  gentlemen,  ns  they  must  have  been 
convinced  wlieu  mnmiiacturing  their  report  they  hadn’t 
a leg  to  stand  on. 

The  furniture  .and  clothing  of  thieves,  garrotters, 
nnd  other  criminals,  are  never  taken  out  of  their 
cells  at  night,  unless  whilst  under  punishment  for 
breach  of  the  prison  rules.  Even  in  the  case  of  prison 
bro.oliers  their  clothes  only  are  removed  at  night.  I 
broke  no  prison  rule — was  not  a prison  breaker — and 
yet  I was  subjected  to  portions  of  the  punishments 
inflicted  on  such  men.  My  door  was  kept  closed  day 
and  night,  and  during  tlie  exercise  hours,  when  the  air 
was  freely  circulating  through  the  ordinai-y  prisoners' 
cells,  tlie  trap  doors  in  the  centre  of  our  cell  doors 
were  nailed  down.  I was  closely  searched  ontside  my 
coll  before  and  after  exercise ; these  prisoners  were  not 
ao  searched  ; they  marched  freely  in  and  out  of  theii’ 
cells,  casting  astonished  and  wondering  looks  at  me. 

One  of  thou  made  a significant  sign  to  me  one  day, 
plainly  asking  had  I stabbed  any  of  the  officials,  seeing 
me  treated  in  that  way. 

8126.  (Dr.  Gree7ihoie.)  He  did  not  tisk  ? — No,  sir; 
plainly  asKing  me. 

8127.  By  gestures? — Yes,  sir. 

8128.  (Chair>na7i.)  If  you  had  stabbed  any  of  the 
officials  ? — ^Yes,  sir,  as  if  I had  stabbed  him. 

These  prisoners  evidently  lived  on  existable  terms 
■with  the  officials  ; they  had  not  to  face  the  -wall  when 
a fellow -prisoner  approached  tliem  as  I had  j they  wore 
not  tlireatened  -to  he  reported  for  looking  at  fellow- 
l^risoner  when  he  chanced  to  face  them  while  turning 
round  the  exercise  ring — I wjis  ; they  did  not  exorcise 
in  a kind  of  iron  cage  appropriated  to  prisoners  under- 
going punishment,  and  to  the  incorrigible  characters 
sent  back  for  punishment  from  the  public  worla.  I 
■was  not  sent  back  from  public  works  for  punishment, 
hut  I was  forced  to  exercise  iu  tbis  railed  cage  or 
pentagon.  I -was  forced  to  bathe  in  water  in  ■which  See  Report, 
the  vile  and  dirty  scum  from  the  bodies  of  ■viler  crimi- 
I i 3 
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Hills  -wa.-s  paljwbly  lloaliug;.  i ijiPt  Uipin  as  they  k-fi 
tlie  baths,  and  had  to  enter  after  them.  They  ivere 
not  bi-owbeateii,  insulted,  threatened,  and  treated 
ns  1 had  been  by  governor,  doctor,  and  turnkeys. 
Thorefoi*e,  as  the  criminals  then  confined  at  Peulouville 
•were  not  subjected  to  the  discipline  or  treatment  above 
detailed,  and  ns  that  discipline  and  treatment  was  con- 
trary to  the  printed  rules  and  regulations  of  convict 
prisons  placed  in  my  cells  for  luy  guidance  and  iufor- 
matiou,  I respectfully  submit  that  the  treatment  in  my 
ca.se  was  exeeirtioual  treatment,  and  that  I was  sub- 
jected to  hardships  beyond  those  incidental  to  ordinary 
prisonei's  lhi‘u  undergoing  penal  servitude  at  Penlou- 
villc,  and  ^vho  bad  not  violated  the  prison  rules. 

Woking — I arrived  nt  Woking  almut  the  middle 
of  April  1866  ; the  11th,  I believe.  The  otKeials  hei-e 
let  us  alone  for  the  first  six  weeks  or  so.  I thought  it 
good  treatment  compared  to  Peutouville.  But  when 
the  order  to  keep  fulence  at  work,  &c.  was  put  in  foi-ce, 
and  afteiivards,  as  politicid  events  in  reqiect  to  us 
began  to  thicken,  the.  otficids  began  the  system  Jof 
sui-veillance  and  persecution  hereafter  detailed.  I was 
medically  examined  for  the  first  time,  since  I became 
a prisoner,  by  Dr.  Wilson  at  Woking. 

8129.  (J/r.  Brodrick.)  Was  he  Dr.  Campbell’.s 
assistant  ? — He  was  at  that  time,  sir.  I was  medi- 
cally examined  for  tlie  first  time,  since  I became  a, 
prisoner,  by  Dr.  Wilson,  who  applied  the  .stotho.<cope 
to  my  chest — put  it  liere  and  here.  Hiiviug  told  me 
that  my  left  lung  was  not  exactly  dear,  ami  having 
asked  me  if  I had  a cough,  to  which  I replied,  a slight 
one,  he  said,  " I suppose  you  can  do  a little  work  ? ” 
and  left  me  to  be  taken  away  to  a cell  in  “ A.  w.ml,” 
left.  My  fellow-prisoner,  C.  M.  O’Koefe,  was  .seija- 
rated  from  me  and  taken  to  “ B. -wai'd,”  light  at  the 
other  end  of  the  piisou.  I was  then  put  to  work  in  a 
knitting  shed,  in  close  association  ■with  eiiminnls,  who 
sat  beside,  and  in  fact  suri-ounded  me  on  all  sides. 
But  ns  I infer  fraui  the  conditions  upon  whidi  the 
Commis5donei's  will  permit  me.  to  address  them,  that 
they  will  not  recognise  moral  gi'icvances  of  this  kind, 
I shah  not  dwell  longer  on  this  hardship,  though  I 
shall  not,  I tnist  in  God,  ever  become  so  depraved  and 
immoral  as  to  forget  it. 

Having  hoard  that  my  fiieiul  mid  fellow-piisouer, 
John  Lynch,  was  dying  in  hospital  here,  I applied  to  tho 
governor,  Captain  Bramley,  for  liberty  to  see  him, 
and  was  refused;  tlie  governor  stating  he  did  not  heai’ 
Lynch  was  dying.  Subsequently,  the  director,  Mr, 
Fagan,  came  to  me,  and  asked  me  if  I was  a friend  of 
Mr.  Lynch,  and  bow  long  I knew  him.  i replied  that 
I •was,  and  that  I knew  him  14  or  15  years.  He  then 
directed  that  I should  see  Mi-.  Lynch  in  the  presence 
of  the  deputy-governor,  on  the  condition  that  I should 
speak  no  politics  to  him. 

8130.  {Mr.  JJe  Vere.)  How  soon  after  yom-  appli- 
cation to  Govenior  Bramley  for  libci-ty  to  see  Lynch 
did  Director  Fagan  permit  yon  to  sec  him  in  the 
presence  of  tho  deputy-governor  ? — I cannot  tell  you 
now  ; they  tdlege  that  the  application  books  of  that 
time  ai-e  lost,  and  I do  not  exactly  i-ememher. 

8131.  Can  you  remembei-  whether  much  time 
elapsed  ? — I would  not  undertake  to  say,  but  I know 
thei-e  was  considerable  time.  Captain  Fagan,  I think, 
used  to  come  at  that  time,  about  tho  middle  of  the 
month  sometimes.  He  then  directed  that  I should 
see  Mr.  Lynch  in  the  presence  of  the  deputy-governor, 
on  the  condition  that  I should  speak  no  politics  to 
him.  I asked  the  deputy-governor  next  day  could  I 
see  Sir.  Lynch  that  day,  as  I heard  he  was  rapidly 
sinking ; he  said  he  should  see  Dr.  Campbell  fii-st. 
I did  not  see  the  deputy-governor  again  that  day, 
nor  Mr.  Lynch.  The  following  day  Dr.  Campbell 
admitted  me  to  hospital.  That  can  be  ascertained 
easily  now,  because  the  date  of  admission  will  tell  it. 

8132.  {Dr.  Green/iow.)  May  the  26th,  admitted 
into  hospital,  to  June  tho  17th;  that  was  23  days  in 
hospital  ; is  that  the  time  ?— Yes ; that  is  the  fii-st 
time  I was  in  the  hospital  here. 

8133.  For  a cough  ? — Yes,  sir,  I had  a cold.  Tho 
following  day,  Doctor  Campbell  admitted  me  to  hos- 


pital, piirtly  he  said  on  my  own  account — {I  was 
sick,  and  bad  been  refused  admittance  to  hospital 
by  Dr.  Wilson) — and  partly  on  account  of  Join 
Lj^neb,  who  ■was  in  a very  weak  state.  When  I saw 
Mr.  Lynch,  he  told  me  that  he  attributed  his  illness 
to  the  doctor  at  Pentouville  ; that  he  asked  him 
for  flannels,  but  he  refused  them  in  a very  rough 
mauner.  He  had  a severe  cold  when  he  outevud  Peu- 
touville,  ajul,  I recollect,,  coughed  much  dui-ing  the 
naked  search.  I noticed  from  time  to  time,  when  I met 
him  in  the  ward  or  at  chapel,  that  his  cough  was  becom- 
ing louder  and  more  disti'easiug.  He  appeared  to  get 
rapidly  weaker  from  day  to  day,  until  at  last,  from 
“ sheer  exhaustion,”  lie  fell,  after  exercise,  on  the"  floor 
of  his  call,  and  was  found  lying  there  by  nu  officer. 

8134.  {Chairman.')  At  Pentonville  ? — Yes.  The 
doctor  then  recognised  that  ho  was  unweE ; he  meili- 
cally  examined  him,  and  told  him  he  was  in  a con- 
sumption. 

8135.  How  do  you  know  that? — I am  just  going  ScoiUpon 
to  teO  you,  ray  lord.  Mr.  Lynch  was  shortly  afterwai-i£ 

sent  to  Woking.  He  died  shortly  after  he  told  me  the 
above  fac-ts.  For  six  weeks  at  least  before  he  fell  on 
the  floor  of  his  cell  it  was  evident  that  Mr.  Lynch  was 
dying  ; lii.s  face  became  gradually  of  a deep  yellow 
colour;  the  tip  of  his  nose  .and  his  lips  became  of  a 
deep  positive  blue  colour ; in  fact  ho  looked  like  a 
man  with  a ma.sk  ; his  head  fell  on  his  clie.st  till 
his  shoulders  became  almost  on  a line  with  the  top 
of  his  head.  I asked  him  one  day  at  exercise  Low  he 
was  i he  said,  “ Very  bad.”  I recollect  that  day.  I 
ventured  to  ask  liim  subsequently  did  he  see  the 
doctor — it  wiis  a punishable  ofience  to  ask  a question  ; 
he  was  going  around  the  outer  ring,  and  I an  iiniPi- 
one ; I asked  him  did  he  see  the  doctor,  hut  he  made 
no  rcjily.  When  I met  him  afterwai-ds  nt  Woking  I 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  reply  to  me  at  Pentonville ; 
he  raid  lie  had  become  so  deaf  he  could  not  hear  me. 

1 told  the  viritiug  priest,  Father  Zinetti,  on  two 
occa-^ions,  that  I feared  Mi-.  Lynch  was  in  bad  health. 

8136.  {I)r.  Lyons.)  Was  that  at  Pentonville? — 

Yes,  and  to  make  inquiries  about  him.  I also 
asked  the  infirmary  principal  officer,  when  giving 
medicine  to  me,  if  ho  was  gi-ring  mediciue  to  my  friend 
John  Lynch,  who,  I feared,  was  very  bad,  but  ho 
merely  shook  his  head,  as  mucli  as  to  say,  “ I 
can’t  answer  such  questions.”  At  the  iuquost 
held  upon  the  liody  of  Mr.  Lynch  I told  the  coroner 
I thought  it  right  to  mention  what  Lynch  had 
told  me  about  the  doctor  at  Peatonvillo.  Ho 
said  the  Pentonville  officials  were  not  here,  and 
that  lie  only  wanted  to  know  from  me  how  Lynch 
was  ti-eated  by  the  medical  officers  here.  I said,  so  far 
as  I was  capable  of  judging,  he  was  treated  vei-y  well 
by  Dr.  Campbell  while  I -was  in  hospital. 

8137.  Treated  very  well  ?— Yes,  as  far  as  I could 
judge  ; that  is,  while  I was  in  hospital  If  you  please, 
take  a note  of  that.  Of  coui-se  I could  only  speak  for 
■what  I saw.  I said  that  Dr.  Campbell  came  to  see 
him  t^wo  or  three  times  a day,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

I_  did  not  know  then  these  were  the  usual  routine 
visits  of  the  doctor.  Mr.  Lynch  having  signified  to  me 
his  wish  to  be  buried  -with  his  father  and  mother  in  the 
Mathew  Ceme  tery  at  Cork — he  has  a grave  or  tombstone 
there — I applied  to  the  governor  for  liberty  to  ivrite  to 
his  friends  for  that  purpose.  I also  asked  him  to  have 
his  gi-ave  marked,  in  order  that  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  identif^g  his  remains.  He  readily 
granted  me  liberty  to  write,  desii-ing  the  letter  paper 
to  be  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  promised  to  have  his 
remains  marked.  When  about  to  leave  the  office, 
luiirmai-y  Principal  Nugent  interfered,  and  told  the 
govei-nor  that  Lynch  had  told  him  he  had  no  friends 
ID  Cork.  This  changed  the  governor’s  mind,  and  he 
then  said  Lynch’s  death  would  be  communicated  in  the 
usual  way  to  the  person  with  whom  he  had  corre- 
sponded. Before  leaving  the  office  I reminded  him  of 
his  promise  to  mark  the  grave,  which  he  again  pro- 
mised to  have  done.  I sub^quenfly  asked  Mi-.  Fagan 
for  liberty  to  -write  to  a friend  of  Lynch’s.  It  is  in 
.the  application  book  on  June  the  26th;  he  roughly 
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told  me  mind  my  own  business,  that  I was  no  rela- 
tive of  Lynch's ; tliat  he  told  him  himself  ho  liad  no 
relatives.  I replie<l  he  had  a relative  in  Cork,  but  I 
wa-s  ordered  to  be  put  out  of  the  office  by  either  fho 
ffoveruov  or  Mr.  Fagan.  ^‘Fut  him  out,”  were  the 
words  used.  I was  never  certain  which  of  them  gave 
the  order,  as  I was  turning  away  from  them  towai'ds 
the  door  when  the  order  was  given.  The  governor 
denied  having  promised  to  liaveLynch’s  gravemarked; 
he  did  promise  to  Jiave  it  marked  nevertheless,  which 
I can  prove  on  oath  if  necessary.  I found  Lynch 
in  a very  distempered  state  of  mind  ft-om  sickness  and 
other  causes,  and  I have  no  doubt  he  told  Nugent  and 
Mr.  Fagan  that  he  had  no  friends,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  their  questionings.  Some  time  after  Lynch’s 
death,  I was  unexpectedly  discharged  from  ho.spital,  on 
a Sunday,  by  Dr.  Campbell,  being  still  ,siek  and  weak. 

8138.  {Chairman.')  Can  you  find  tlioday? — Yes, 
the  date  of  discharge. 

8139.  {Dr.  Cheenhow.)  It  was  the  17lh,  was  it 
not  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

8140.  The  first  time  you  were  in  hospital? — Yes, 
the  first  time  I was  in  ho.spital.  When  I came  here 
they  sent  me  to  work.  I became  worse,  and  had  to 
get  into  hospital.  Before  I leave  the  case  of  Mr. 
Lynch,  I think  it  right  to  add  that  I afterwai'ds 
learned  that  Mr.  Lynch,  who  came  here  in  the  last 
stage  of  consumption,  was  placed  by  Dr.  Campbell 
upon  the  coai'sest  hospital  diet^  consisting  of  boileil 
mutton,  nearly  always  fat,  called  “full  diet.”  He 
could  not  eat  it.  There  is  a prisoner’  here  (Mr. 
Murphy).  He  came  with  Mr.  Lynch,  and  he  came 
with  Mr.  Lynch,  and  was  sent  down.  He  was  with 
Jlr.  Lynch  for  a long  time. 

8141.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Sent  down  where  ? — Sent 
down  to  the  pnson  from  the  hospital ; down  to  the 
prison  away  from  Mr.  Lynch.  Why  bis  food  was 
snbsequeutly  changed,  why  I was  sent  up  to  hospital 
to  witness  better  treatment,  and  why  I was  unex- 
pectedly discharged  therefrom  after  his  death,  I 
leave  to  the  Commissioners  themselves  to  answer. 
In  the  unusually  severe  winter  of  1867  I had  a 
severe  cold  and  cough,  and  was  in  fact  perishing 
through  want  of  sufficient  clothing  to  shelter  me 
from  the  iuclemeucy  of  the  weather.  I applied  day 
after  day  at  the  surgery  for  admission  to  hos))iLal, 
but  was  not  admitted.  Pills  were  sent  to  my  cell  at 
night,  which  I took  in  the  presence  of  the  offieci',  Mr. 
Scamwell.  On  one  very  cold  day,  while  standing  in 
a line  with  the  criminals,  one  of  them  named  T.aylor, 
a muscular  and  active  m.au,  afterwards  flogged  and 
sent  to  Australia,  remarked  that  I looked  starved  and 
perishing,  and  asked  me  why  I did  not  go  into  hos- 
pital. I told  him  I could  not  get  there,  as  the  doctor 
would  not  take  me  in.  He  said,  “ I’U  make  them 
“ take  me  in  to-morrow  ; thei-e’s  nothing  the  matter 
“ with  me  5 my  hand  is  better.”  Next  morning  I 
saw  him  in  the  auxiliary  hospital,  opened  owing  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  iu“D.”  ward  ;he  after- 
wai'ds said  he  told  the  doctor  he  had  a pain  in  the 
knee.  Here  was  a i-emm-kably  sti’oug  and  healthy 
man — the  most  remarkable  I ever  met  in  prison — 
taken  into  hospital  at  once  while  I with  a scro- 
fiilous  constitution,  according  to  Dr.  Pollock  (see 
report  of  Messrs.  Pollock  and  Knox),  with  my  left 
lung  not  clear,  according  to  Dr.  Wilson,  with  a weak 
chest  and  a cough,  always  suffering  from  rheumatism 
more  or  less,  and  perished  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weathei’,  I could  not  get  into  hospital  at  all.  This, 
I respectfully  submit,  was  exceptional  treatment, 

8142.  What  was  the  man’s  name  ? — Taylor  was 
Iris  name.  They  seat  to  London  for  irons  for  him. 
He  could  open  bolts  and  everything,  and  in  20 
minutes  he  would  get  out  of  auy  fix,  This  man  was 
subsequently  flogged  here.  He  was  17  days  naked  in 
a cellj  having  torn  up  all  the  cell  furniture  he  got 
out  of  the  cell  and  into  a water-butt,  and  used  to 
amuse  himself  by  remaining  there  all  day  shouting. 
He  used  to  get  out  of  all  the  manacles  and  handcuffs 
and  body  belts  they  could  make  for  him.  After 
being  flogged,  he  vaulted  or  leaped  over  a high 


wooden-si)iked  partition  in  the  yard  dividing  the  s. 

punislmicnt  exei'cise  yard,  came  to  the  window  of  (he  

knitting  shed  where  I was  working,  and  showed  his  22  July  i87o. 

back  all  cut  from  tlie  stripes—just  marked  with  sti-ipcs  

— iiiul  said  lie  did  not  cni'u  a damn  for-  them.  He  did 
all  this,  he  said,  because  he  was  deprived  of  all  pri- 
vileges. The  only  privilege  he  said  they  could  not 
de2)vive  him  of  wiis  the  privilege  of  being  in  tho 
punishment  cells.  I heard  him  .sny  this. 

During  the  winter  of  1866-67  a limited  number  of 
knickei’bockers  wci'e  served  out  to  irrisoners  ■whoso 
trousers  ■were  worp.  I was  taken  fi'om  the  middle 
of  tire  -workiiig  party  with  ■which  I was  mustered  one 
raoi'uing  to  the  jfliiee  vdioi'e  prisoner’s  wero  fitting  011 
these  kniekei’l)ocker.s.  I jirotesteel  ugainst  the  chmrge 
in  that  cold  weather,  espeeiallj’  us  my  Ivonsci^.-!  was  a 
good  stout  one.  This  troasers  -was  the  only  gooil  one 
1 ever  had  ; I got  it  when  in  the  tailor’s  shop  -wlierc 
J was  sent  to  work  by  Mr.  Fagan’s  order.  The 
officer'  said  he  could  not  help  it ; it  rvas  the  order.s, 
and  he  shoitld  carry  them  out.  ilowovor,  I esc-aped 
that  time,  as  none  of  the  knickei-lrockers  left  would  fit 
me.  Some  time  afterwards  I "was  taken  out  of  tiro 
ranks  again,  aud  though  Iprotested  against  the  change 
as  befor’o,  tiro  officer  said  it  was  no  use  ; there  was  an 
order  to  place  us  all  (the  Irish  political  prisouer.s)  iit 
kuiokei’bockers,  and  accordingly  we  were  all  served 
out  ■with  them,  and  our  long  trousers  taken  .away. 

We  ■were  .served  out  next  morning  in  the  word. 

Many  of  the  ordinary  in-ieoners  were  still  wearing 
long  trousers  12  months  after. 

As  I suffered  from  rlieum.atism,  and  felt  very  cold 
in  the  legs  in  the  knickerbockers,  1 applied  to  Dr. 

Cnmphell  ibr  flnimcls  or  covering  of  some  kind.  Ho 
said  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  change  from 
ti-onscrs  to  Icnickevbockers ; ’twus  the  director  did  it, 
and  tlial  ho  hadn’t  it  in  hi.s  jrower  to  order  me  any 
covering.  I I'cprcsented  to  him  that  there  was  a 
jrai'tiul  loss  of  sensation  in  my  left  leg,  fho  effects,  as 
I thought,  of  rheumatism;  that  I had  a severe  attack 
at  Pentouvillo,  and  feared  anotliei’.  He  said,  “ There 
“ are  many  older  men  here  tlmn  you  are,  aud  if 
“ you  got  flouneha  all  would  be  asking  for  them.” 

I reiflied,  “ No  man  in  2jri.son  suffers  more 
“ from  rheumatism  than  I do.”  Ho  said,  “ I can’t 
“ help  you  ; I haven’t  tlie  ixiwei’  to  give  you  cover- 
“ ings.”  1 then  asked  him  had  he  any  objection  to 
my  seeing  the  dii-ectov  about  them.  He  rcpliiiil, 

“ No,”  but  looked  disiJeused. 

I jmt  down  my  mime  in  the  usual  manner  to  see  seniiuiwrt, 
the  dii-ector,  aud  was  shortly  afterwards  scut  for  by 
the  governor  to  know  what  I wanted  to  see  him  for. 

I told  him  I intended  to  ask  him  for  flannels  or 
coverings  for  my  legs  ; that  I had  rheumatism  in 
them,  aud  suffered  greatly  fi'om  the  cold  weather. 

He  agreed  with  mo  that  the  weather  was  very  cold. 

He  then  took  up  the  doctor’s  application  hook,  and 
read  out  of  it  Dr.  Campbell’s  curt  j'emarks  on  my 
apifficatiou ; it  ■was  ns  follows  : “ Not  required.”  The 
governor  continued,  “ I cau’t  let  you  see  the  director;  if 
“ I did  he  would  only  refer  tlie  mntler  to  Dr.  Cumiibell, 

“ aud  lie  has  already  decided  against  you.  I reiflled, 

“ Dr.  C.am^ibell  fo/S  ??ie  he  hadn't  power  to  give  me 
“ those  things.”  The  governor  persisted  hi  his  re- 
fusal to  let  me  see  the  dhector,  and  I did  not  see  him. 

To  my  own  knowledge  then  and  uo'w  prisoners  were 
allowed  bandages  and  other  coverings  for  the  legs 
and  arms,  and  some  of  my  fellow-prisonei's,  and  myself 
within  the  last  10  days  or  so.  Lave  been  allowed 
flannel  bandages  for  the  legs,  when  suffering  from 
rheumatism.  I believe  the  Commissioners  will  agree 
■with  me  that  the  governor’s  refusal  to  let  mo  see  the 
director,  if  not  a direct  violation  of  the  prison  rules, 
was  harsh  aud  exceptional  treatment ; and  that  Dr. 

Camiibell  had  very  httle  regard  for  some  of  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  health.  To  my  mind  there  was 
evident  collusion  between  doctor  and  governor  owing 
to  my  foolishly  telling  Dr.  Campbell  I intended  to 
api->ly  to  him  for  the  flannels.  The  Commissioners 
will  not  have  failed  to  observe  that  the  governor  had 
I i 4 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  TflE  COMMISSION 


B.  DiUon. 
22  Jalj- 1870. 


Dr.  Campbell’s  book  before  bim  when  I explained 
what  I wanted  the  director  for. 

Finding  it  useless  to  apply  to  the  doctors  for  any- 
thing, I resolved  to  keep  away  from  them  as  long  as  I 
could.  I did  not  apply  to  flieiii  for  a long  time  after- 
wards. I think  I was  almost  16  months  without 
going  to  hospital,  though  I was  often  very  sick.  In 
the  winter  of  186’TMessi's.  Mulcahy,  Ban-y,  Kickham, 
and  myself  were  working  at  tho  female  prison.  Barry 
was  the  fimt  to  give  in  with  the  cold ; after  he  left  we 
were  placed  npoii  a heap  of  frozen  brick  from  which 
the  snow  had  jjarlly  melted  before  Ireezing  to  dig 
them  out  and  olcan  them  of  any  snow  and  ice  attached 
to  them.  JTv.  Kiekham  could  not  touch  the  bricks, 
his  hands  were  so  cold,  and  had  to  sit  all  day  on  a 
heap  of  frozen  brick  witli  his  hands  insidu  his  jacket. 
He  had  to  go  into  hospital  with  a tumour  under  his 
ai’m  in  a d.ay  or  two  after.  He  was  a big-bonod 
fumished-looldng  man,  not  having  lialf  enough  to  eat 
•when  in  prison,  as  ho  could  only  eat  three  dinners 
a week,  the  shin-of-heef  soup,  cheese,  and  suet  pudding 
not  agreeing  with  him,  and  he  had  no  supper  for  two 
years  until  lie  became  entitled  to  tea,  as  he  could  not 
touch  the  gruel.  There  -was  a heavy  fall  of  snow  after 
Mr.  Kiekham  •^vent  to  hospital,  and  Mr.  Mulcahy  was 
ordered  to  get  a Ijarrow  and  wheel  away  through  the 
snow  a heap  of  rubbish  that  lay  under  the  scaffolds  of 
the  female  prison.  I got  a shovel,  and  filled  the  bai’row 
each  time  it  was  emptied.  The  wind  w.ts  very  high 
and  cold,  and  penetrated  ns  both  like  a knife  through 
our  misei’nble  porous  clothing.  At  lust  Mr.  Mulcahy 
said  we  could  stand  it  no  longer, andleaviug  his  barrow 
went  and  asked  the  clerk  of  works  for  a berth  inside,  in 
the  carpenter’s  shop,  forthe  winter.  Wegot  tlie  beii:!!, 
and  Iveniiiinedin  it  from  December  ’67  until  I became 
sick  in  Fchrnary  1 868,  to  which  I am  about  to  refer. 
I caught  a very  severe  cold  in  February  1868  i after 
some  days,  finding  I could  not  shake  it  ofl^,  I applied, 
much  agaimst  my  will,  to  the  doctor,  upon  the  advice 
of  my  friend  Mr.  D.  D.  Mulcahy,  amongst  others. 
It  was  in  the  evening  after  work,  aud  I saw  Dr. 
Campbell  in  the  surgery  ; he  said  I had  a great 
wheezing,  hut  that  he  would  give  me  something  that 
would  do  me  good.  After  taking  a draught,  he 
said,  ‘‘  If  you  don’t  fitid  yourself  licttci’  in  the  morning 
“ see  Dr.  Wilson.  Put  your  name  down  in  the  usual 
“ way."  I went  away  under  the  belief  that  for  the 
futnve  I would  he  treated  as  kindly  at  least  as  the 
criminals,  and  told  my  friends  so.  I was  not  better 
in  the  morning,  and  I put  down  my  name  to  see  Dr. 
"Wilson,  who  saw  the  prisonei’s  every  day  in  the 
surgery  during  dinner  hour.  Beiug  obliged  to  go 
out  to  work  that  morniog,  though  I had  taken  nothiug 
hut  my  cocoa  for  hroakfnst,  I necessarily  became  worse. 
At  length  dinner  hour  ciime  aud  I saw  Dr.  "Wilson. 
I told  him  what  Dr.  Campbell  said,  and  how  I felt. 
He  s.iid  as  I spoke,  " Your  chest  is  a little  wheezy.” 
He  then  asked  me  if  my  bowels  were  open.  I replied 
not  very  muck  so.  “ That  will  do,”  he  said.  “Next 
man.”  I was  sent  to  the  compounder,  who  gave  me 
a dose  of  opening  mixture  ; I was  then  seut  to  my 
cell  to  dinner,  but  could  not  eat  anything.  I had  to 
go  to  work  that  afternoon  though  getting  worse.  I 
put  clown  my  name  again  for  the  doctor  at  the  usual 
time,  before  breakfast,  next  morning,  and  saw  Dr. 
Wilson  again  at  dinner  time.  I told  him  I was 
worse,  and  that  the  senna  mixture  had  no  effect.  He 
made  an  entry  in  his  book,  and  I was  sent  to  the 
compounder  ns  usual,  who  gave  me  another  dose  of 
ftie  opening  3uixtnve.  I was  getting  worse  all  this 
time,  and  eatiog  scai-cely  anything.  The  second  dose 
had  no  more  effect  than  the  first.  I went  to  him  on 
the  third  day,  told  him  I was  worse,  aud  that  the 
opening  mixture,  the  only  medicine  be  oi’dered  me, 
had  no  effect.  I may  mention  that  they  have  only 
two  days  attendance  in . their  notes  supplied  to  me 
lately  ; but  I am  positive  that  I got  three  dosM  of  the 
opening  mixture.  I asked  bim  to  take  me  into  hos- 
pital. He  made  no  reply  j made  an  entry  in  his  hook  as 
usual,  aud  sent  me  to  the  compounder,  -who  forced  me 
to  t£^e  a third  dose  of  the  opening  mixture,  resolntely 


protesting  against  it.  It  is  a reportable  offence  no 
to  tolce  whatever  the  doctor  orders.  I was  forced  to 
go  to  woi'k  all  this  time,  and  could  eat  nothing  hut  the 
cocoa  in  the  morning  and  the  tea  at  night,  mid  a few 
ounces  of  bread. 

8143.  (Jf;-.  De  Vere.~)  What  was  your  work  at  the 
time  ? — In  the  carpenter’s  .shop  ; rather  light  work  at 
the  time.  I had  to  attend  to  .some  glue-pots  and  turn 
the  grinding  stone,  hut  as  it  was  indoor  work,  I 
thought  it  not  had.  I was  forced  to  go  to  work  all 
this  time,  and  could  e.at  nothing  but  the  cocoa  in  the 
morning  and  the  tea  at  night,  and  a few  ounces  of 
bread.  My  chest  was  wheezy ; my  skin,  especially  th.at 
of  my  face,  had  lost  all  sensation,  and  felt  dry.  On  the 
third  day  I began  to  cough  severely  ; the  cough  be- 
came worse  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning, 
upon  looking  into  my  cell  po4  I found  I had  been 
spitting  blood  of  a bright  colour. 

8144.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Bloud  of  a bright  colour  ? — A 
bright  colour. 

8145.  Was  there  nuich  of  it  ? — ^Yes.  As  I had  never 
spat  blood  before  I was  somewhat  alarmed.  "When  the 
officer  opened  my  cell  in  the  morning  I told  him  I 
was  unable  to  get  up  (it  is  a reportable  offence,  no 
matter  how  sick  you  are,  not  to  get  up),  and  I took 
an  opportunity  of  sending  a message  by  a prisoner  to 
Mr.  Mulcahy  to  come  and  see  me  j he  did  steal  in  to 
see  me,  looked  at  the  blood,  told  me  not  to  he  alarmed, 
but  on  no  account  to  get  up  and  go  to  work. 

8146.  Ou  no  account  to  get  up  ? — Yes  3 he  saw 
tlmt  I was  too  bad. 

8147.  {Chairman.)  That  was  Mulcidiy  ?— Yes.  A 
principal  officer  came  to  my  cell  about  9 o’clock. 

8148.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  What  is  his  name  ? — ^Ford  ; 
he  is  not  liere  now.  He  came  to  my  cell  about  9 
o’clock,  and  asked  me  to  get  up  and  see  Dr.  Campbell 
in  his  office.  I did  so,  and  told  Dr.  Campbell  how  I 
felt  since  I saw  him  la.st,  and  tliat  I had  been  spitting 
blood.  Dr.  C.  said,  “ Did  Dr.  "Wilson  give  you 
anything?”  I said,  “ Three  doses  of  the  opening 
mixture.”  He  looked  at  me,  aud  said  to  the  ofiacei* 
“ Take  him  to  the  surgoiy  {le.,  to  Dr.  Wilson)  for 
medicine;”  I looked  indignant.  The  officer,  evi- 
dently feeling  I wa.s  badly  treated,  said,  “ He 
is  only  after  getting  out  of  bed  now.”  Dr.  Campbell 
then  said,  “I’ll  admit  you  to  hospital  in  Kickham’s 
place.”  Ford  was  not  the  officer  that  was  there 
then ; it  was  some  other  officer.  I do  not  know  the 
officers.  They  changed  all  the  officere  here  within 
the  last  year,  so  that  scai'cely  any  of  the  old  hands 
remain.  Ford  only  brought  me  over  to  tho  surgery. 
Dr.  Campbell  theu  said,  “ I’ll  admit  you  to  hospital 
“ in_  Kickham’s  place.  Take  him  to  hospital,  and  let 
“ Kiekham  be  sent  out  at  once.” 

S149.  Who  said  tliat  ?— Dr.  Campbell  said  that. 
He  did  tlie  B.nrue  thing  on  one  or  two  more  occasions, 
and  Mr.  Kiekham  was  hauled  out  of  bed,  and  sent  out 
on  those  occasions.  Up  to  that  time  whenever  I 
was  in  hospital  I was  alw.ays  placed  on  the  coarsest 
hospital  diet.  I was  now  placed  on  chop  and  two 
ounces  of  wine,  hut  I rvas  not  allowed  to  enjoy  these 
luxuries  very  long.  I was  located  in  a little  cell  out- 
side the  lai-ge  room  “ E.  1 I was  necessitated  to 
remain  Uiero  or  in  the  passage  by  myself  all  day. 
When  my  fellow-prisoners,  Col.  Thos.  F.  Bourke  ami 

Messrs.  Meanyand  Stack,  arrived  here, tliey  were  located 

in  the  little  room  where  I now  wi'lte.  He  was  called 
Greneral  in  Ireland,  I believe,  ou  account  of  the 
Fenian  rising,  but  I address  him  as  Colonel,  on 
account  of  his  rauk  in  the  Americmi  army.  I would 
not  be  allowed  to  associate  with  them  there  during  the 
day.  I asked  Mr.  Fagan  for  liberty  to  sit  in  the  room 
vrith  my  Aieuds  during  the  day,  a privilege  since  that 
time  and  now  enjoyed  by  all  my  frien(£  who  have 
occupied  that  cell.  He  asked  me  in  a tone  and  -with 
a look  which  is  a humiliation  to  remember,  “ "Who  do 
“ you  call  your  friends  ? I have  no  idea  of  allowing 
“ you  to  run  about  the  hospital.”  Colonel  Hersderson, 
then  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  come  in  to 
the  office  at  this  iime  and  sat  down  near  the  window. 
1 said,  “ I can  go  to  the  room  along  the  corridor 
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« without  passing  through  the  hospital  room  at  all ; 
“ besides  I have  done  nothing  to  merit  the  punish- 
“ ment  of  solitary  confinement  in  a cell  all  day,  while 
« my  firiends  and  the  other  piisonera  are  in  asso- 
“ ciation.”  Mr.  Fagan  said,  “ Tiierc  is  no  room  for 
“ another  bed  in  that  room  ; and  do  you  know  that 
« ail  you  meu  ought  to  be  in  separate  cells  ? ” 
According  to  Mr.  Fagan,  then,  we  ought  to  be  excep- 
tionally treated  by  being  kept  in  sepai-ate  cells  when 
sick,  while  the  criminals  are  allowed  to  enjoy  each 
other’s  society,  aud  admire  the  beauties  of  the  land- 
scape from  the  large  hospital  rooms.  The  dh-ector’s 
mind  is  always  prejudiced  against  you  beforehand  by 
ofliciais,  especially  if  they  don’t  wish  your  application 
granted.  Tiiis  is  the  reason  why  they  require  to 
know  what  you  waut  to  see  the  director  for. 

1868,  Feb.  28. — “ Wants  to  associate  with  other 
ti-eason-felony  prisonere  who  me  in  a separate  ward." 
This  is  a misrepresentation  to  deceive  the  director. 
We  were  all  in.  the  same  word. 

Duector’s  remark  : “ I cannot  allow  this  ; he  may 
“ exSi'cise  and  walk  with  the  other’s ; he  cannot  be 
“ going  across  the  corridor  to  associate  with  the 
“ other  political  prisoners.”  The  director  had  been 
to  my  cell,  hence  he  uses  coiTidor. 

Copy  doctor’s  note  on  discharge  : “March  2.  Quite 
well.  Discharged.” 

I told  my  friends  when  at  exercise  that  day  that 
from  my  experience  of  how  they  did  tilings  in  this 
prison,  that  I would  be  seat  out  of  hospital  in  a few 
days.  That  was  on  Saturday,  and  on  Monday  or 
Tuesday  morning  after  telling  Dr.  Campbell  tliat  I 
was  getting  something  better,  he  turned  round  to  the 
officer  and  said  in  a low  tone,  '■  He  may  go  down 
to  the  prison  to-day,”  and  so  I was  discharged  unwell. 
When  leaving  the  hospital  that  day  I called  the 
pi’esent  hospital  principal,  hir.  Fry’s,  attention  to  my 
chest,  which  was  still  wlieezy.  He  replied,  “ I have 
nothing  to  say  to  it.”  Although  I had  spat  blood,  aud 
told  Dr.  Campbell  so,  lie  never  examined  my  chest 
stethoseopically  or  otherwise ; he  merely  felt  my  pulse, 

Mr.  Meany  told  me  that  wheu  in  the  governor’s 
office  that  Monday  morning  the  governor  spoke  to  him 
about  our  shaking  hands  in  cliapel,  and  said  it  would 
not  be  permitted  in  future.  The  goveruor  tlien  asked 
Principal  Officer  Nugent  “ Was  Dillon  told  of  (his  ? ” 
Nugent  replied  characteristically,  “ Dillon  was  notified 
of  it  by  tile  stewai-d  this  morning.”  This  was  in- 
comprehensible to  Meany,  who  was  here  but  a few 
days  then,  but  as  plain  ns  a pikestalF  to  mo.  When 
you  were  admitted  to  hospital  at  that  time  the  jaeltet, 
slop,  &c.,  which  you  wore  in  the  prison  was'  taken 
from  you  and  given  to  the  stewai’d  to  keep  till  you 
were  disehaigod,  and  Nugent's  reply  to  the  governor, 
divested  of  its  enigm.atieal  chai'acter,  is  simply  thLs, 
Dillon  is  discharged  from  hospital  dready,  and  his 
jacket  and  slop  have  been  sent  to  him  from  the  stew- 
ard’s stores.  An  officer  brought  in  the  jacket,  &c., 
shortly  after  the  doctor  had  discharged  me.  This  was 
never  done,  nor  is  it  now  until  after  dinner,  though  the 
clothes  are  kept  in  a closet  adjoining  the  hospital  room, 
smd  whi^  closet  was  then  erecting.  I give  the  above 
little  episode  of  prison  life  for  two  reasons  j firet,  be- 
cause it  throws  a little  light  upon  the  small  trickery 
aud  tantalizing  treatment  of  wliicli  our  daily  life  was 
full,  ^d  because  it  demonsti’atively  proves  that  I was 
not  discharged  from  hospital  because  I was  well. 

A few  days  after  my  discharge  from  hospital  all  the 
political  prisonei's  theu  here,  and  who  wei-e  not  in 
hospital,  were  brought  together  before  the  governor  on 
reportfoi’  shaking  hands,  &c.  in  chapel.  The  governor 
said  he  would  not  punish  us  that  time,  hut  would 
pmiish  us  if  repoi’ted  for  a like  offence  in  future, 
rsote,  it  was  only  then  my  friends  were  notified,  to 
use  Nugent’s  word,  of  their  offence.  I had  been 
punished  for  it  already,  by  beiug  discharged  from  hos- 
before  we  were  broixght  before  Captain  Bramley, 
M before  mentioned,  an  officer  named  Winsley  told  me 
e was  asked  by  Principal  Officer  Woo'd  to  draw  up  a 
statement  of  our  behavioui’  in  chapel  on  the  day  before 
26028.— n. 


mentioned.  He  did  do  so,  but  he  said  he  drew  up  no 
report  against  us.  At  that  time  all  our  movements 
were  closely  watched  and  reported  to  the  board  of 
directors,  I was  told  by  an  officer.  I was  seated  at 
the  end  of  a form,  Messi-s.  Meany  and  Stack  wero 
next  to  me;  as  they  wanted  to  go  to  communion 
and  as  I was  seated  next  the  passage,  I left  the  end  of 
the  form  and  allowed  them  to  seat  themselves  there. 
This  was  the  atrocious  crime  of  which  I had  been 
guilty.  I did  not  shake  hands  with  Colonel  Burke, 
Messrs._  Meany  aud  Stack,  beenu.se  I had  met  them 
before  in  hospital.  This  “ offence  ” occurred  while 
waiting  for  mass.  Officer  Winsley  was  right ; there 
is  no  report  entered  against  me  for  this  or  any  other 
“ offence,”  although  Captain  Bramley  said  he  had  a 
report. 

After  discharge  from  hospital  I wn.s  sent  out  to 
work  in  the  female  prison,  theu  building,  to  cut 
bricks  in  a narrow  little  ivooden  shed.  Tlie  dust 
from  the  bricks  was  so  fine  and  penetrating  that  we 
had  to  keep  them  soaking  before  use  in  a bucket  of 
water.  The  weather  was  very  cold. 

I was  very  sick  and  debilitated  iu  the  spring 
aud  summer  of  1868,  but  though  I applied  to  the 
doctor  he  invariably  refused  (o  take  me  into  hospital. 
I remember  l>e  (Dr.  W.)  said  on  one  occasion  when 
asked  by  me  to  take  me  to  hospital,  “I  can’t  do  it,” 
leaving  me  imder  the  impression  he  had  no  discre- 
tionary pow’er  to  admit  me  or  my  fricuds  to  hospital 
os  he  had  in  the  case  of  ordinary  prisoners.  On  one 
occasion  I was  so  bad  with  the  bowel  complaint  that  I 
was  forced  to  sit  down  all  cl.ay  on  a heap  of  timber  or 
scaffold  poles  by  the  i.irison  wall  and  leave  my  com- 
panions Eoantree,  Stack,  and  O’Keeffe  do  my  share  of 
the  work.  We  were  then  palling  up  baskets  of  brick 
to  the  scaffolds  by  a rope  running  through  a pulley  or 
iron  wheel.  I attended  at  the  sui'gery  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  month  of  hlay  1868,  when  I got 
medicine,  but  was  not  admitted  into  the  hospital. 
Later  iu  the  summer  I had  a still  severer  attack 
of  dysenteiy.  I recollect  being  obliged  to  run  to 
the  closet  about  twelve  times  one  day.  The  officer 
on  duty,  Mr.  William  Bagster,  having  noticed  the 
frequency  of  my  visits  said,  “Are  you  there  again  ? 
“ there  must  be  something  very  bad  in  your  inside  ; 

“ why  don’tyougo  to  hospital ; ” “Because  the  doctor 
won’t  take  me  iu,”  I replied.  The  we.ather  was  ex- 
cessively hot.  We  were  working  in  the  midst  of  large 
heaps  of  sand,  sinking  lime,  and  smoking  hot  bricks, 
which  had  to  be  cooled  by  pouring  cold  water  on  them. 
We  had  to  wrap  our  pocket  handkei'chiefs  aroxmd  our 
heads  through  fear  of  sunstroke.  We  were  compelled, 
to  do  the  work  of  anotlier  wheel  party  beside  our  own. 
This  double  work  kept  us  on  a quick  march,  tugging 
and  pulhug  the  rope  which  raised  the  bricks,  on  an. 
average,  for  three  hours  at  a time,  without  a spell, 
while  the  more  fortunate  criminals,  who  had  precisely 
similar  work,  pulling  up  the  mortar,  and  the  men  at 
the  pug  mill  and  other  light  work,  were  sitting  down 
sheltered  fi-om  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  for  at  least 
45  minutes  out  of  every  hour.  Having  to  work  the 
wheels  at  the  front  and  rear  of  the  building,  when  we 
got  a “ spell,”  or  cessation  from  labour,  it  only  lasted 
for  a few  minutes,  as  the  bricklayers  at  the  side  of  the 
building  first  served  had  nearly  exhausted  their  stock 
of  bricks  by  the  time  wo  had  the  men  at  the  opposite 
side  “ stocked.”  The  officer  on  the  scaffold,  instigated 
by  the  ci-iminala  who  unloaded  the  brick  baskets,  aud 
under  the  influence  of  the  bottle  freely  eireulutiug 
there  then,  was  continually  woriying  and  bai’king  at 
us,  urging  us  to  a quicke:’  pace  ; that  be  would  report 
us  for  idleness,  and  that  the  bi’icklayers  were  all  idle 
for  want  of  brick.  This  was  a deliberate  lie.  Wo 
could  see  as  well  as  he  could  the  unexhausted  heaps  of 
brick  beside  each  bricklayer.  One  of  oui'  party,  Mr. 
Eoanti-ee,  I think,  pointed  to  the  brick  heaps,  and  said 
we  were  going  fast  enough.  The  officer  became 
em-aged  at  this,  called  out  loudly  for  the  principal 
officer.  Ml’.  Simons,  who  came  to  him.  He  then  said 
loudly  from  the  scjffiold,  “ These  men  are  setting  me  at 
defiance,  they  say  they  won’t  go  faster.”  Mr.  Simons 
Kk 
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ascended  to  the  scafibld,  wateherl  us  -working  for  a short 
time,  and  went  away.  Though  the  bricklayers  wei-e 
racing  against  each  other,  pitching  bricks  togethei-,  as  I 
•was  told  by  several  prisoners,  twice  as  quickly  as  they 
would  set  them  outside  the  prison  for -wages,  they  were 
never  kept  idle  for  a single  moment  for  want  of  brick, 
or  indeed  on  any  other  account,  as  far  as  I could  see. 
Mathews  -was  the  name  of  the  officer  above  mentioned ; 
he  was  subsequently  <lismissed  for  sleepiiig  in  the 
mess  room,  as  I have  been  informed,  -u’hile  in  chai-ge 
of  prisoners.  I may  remark  before  passing  from  this 
subject  that  the  portion  of  the  building  A^-llel•e  this 
racing  nud  pitching  of  bi-ieks  together  took  place,  in- 
cluding the  large  air  or  chimney  shaft,  subsequently 
fell  down.  Of  course  scientific  reasons  fully  account 
for  the  fall. 

Mr.  Stack,  a political  prisoner,  since  liberated,  -was 
the  fli-st  to  succumb  to  this  slave  driving.  He  reported 
himself  sick  and  unable  to  work  one  day,  and  had  to 
be  taken  into  the  surgery,  whore  he  got  medicine,  hut 
was  sent  out  to  work  again,  the  next  day.  He  had  to 
lie  in  a barrow  one  morning,  completely  exhausted. 
His  eyes  looked  ins  if  bursting  from  tbeir  sockets,  his 
head  and  neck  were  swollen  and  puqfie,  he  trembled 
•violently,  and  ns  he  was  a stiffercr  from  palsy,  we 
feared  lie  ivas  about  to  get  a violent  til  of  it.  Mr. 
Eoantree  reported  his  state  to  an  officer,  who  took 
him  to  the  surgeiy.  On  the  way,  as  well  as  1 i-e- 
member,  they  met  Dr.  Campbell,  wdio,  seeing  the 
The  priaom 


state  he  -was  in,  ordered  him  to  hospital  and  to  bed 
immediately. 

After  working  through  the  day  upon  which  Mr. 
Stack  fell  ill  I found  myself  so  exhausted  from  dysen- 
ten-,  heat,  aud  overwork  that  I could  eat  nothing  in 
the  eveniug.  I had  to  go  to  bed  immediately  after  I 
entered  my  cell  (another  repoi-table  otteuce).  I vomited. 

I sent  in  a sick  report,  and  was  visited  by  Dr.  Cmnp- 
bell.  I told  him  how  1 was.  He  said,  “ Yon  had 
better  take  a draught.”  I said,  “I  can’t  keep  any- 
thing on  my  stomach,  I have  been  vomiting.”  He 
said,  “Y’ou  will  sleep  after  that,  and  find  yourself 
better  in  the  inoraing.”  I said,  “I  am  completely 
exhausted  from  overwork  and  dysentei-y.”  I also  told 
him  the  purging  had  abated  .something  that  day,  and 
that  T was  too  weak  to  go  to  work  in  the  moruing. 
He  then  gave  orders  to  admit  me  to  hospital  in  the 
morning  if  I was  not  better.  I was  not  better.  I 
would  not  get  up  for  the  officer,  and  I was  admitted 
to  hospital.  I leave  the  Commissioners  to  draw  their 
own  conclusions  from  tiiis  slave-driving  and  doctoi-ing. 

8150.  {Chairman.)  When  does  youi'  dinner  hour- 
occur,  Dillon  ? — I am  after  diuner,  my  lord. 

8151.  If  you  ai-e  theil  you  can  stop  and  rest  ? Oh, 

I can  go  oil. 

8152.  Have  yon  much  more  to  rend  ? — 1 am  on 
page  18,  and  I have  .50  pages  wi'itteu. 

8153.  Perhaps  this  would  be  a convenient  time  for  ' 
you  to  re.st  a little  ? — Very  well,  my  lord. 

r -withdrew. 


Rev. 

O’Zearp, 


The  Rovei-end  Job 

8154.  {Chairman.)  Mr.  O’Leary,  do  you  produce 
a return  showing  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic 
prisoners  who  have  by  veasou  of  their  undergoing 
pnnishmout  become  deprived  of  the  liberty  of  attcud- 
iiig  divine  service  on  Sunday,  and  the  number  of 
Sundays  on  which  each  of  them  has  been  deprived 
of  that  liberty  ? — I do,  my  lord. 

8155.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  statement,  or  iu 
any  way  to  submit  any  coramuuioatiou  to  the  Com- 
mission ? — I do,  my  loi'fl. 

8156.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  go  on  ? — 'When 
I was  last  examined  it  -was  elicited  from  mo  that  I 
had  not  visited  the  prisoner,  Murphy,  for  12  months 
previously.  Though  I should  think  myself  justifiefl 
had  such  been  the  fact,  or  rather  I should  have 
thought  that  the  most  prudent  course  of  dealing  with 
the  man,  still,  on  reflecting  on  the  matter,  I must 
chnuge  my  statement.  The  fact  is  this,  that  for  the 
last  12  mouths  hia  location  has  heeu  -with  two  or  three 
or  more  Fenian  prisoners  in  a large  room  ; that  niy 
visits  to  this  i-oom  were  fi-oquent ; that  each  visit  was  a 
visit  to  all ; and  thsit  the  conversation  which  I ad- 
di-cssed  to  the  others  was  equally  intended  for  him  ; 
that  he  used  to  keep  aloof  iu  a corner,  and  woukl  not 
take  part  with  the  others  in  the  couvevsatioa  ; but  I 
virttially  visited  him  as  frequently  as  the  other 
prisoners. 

8167.  He  was  -within  hearing  of  the  exhortations  ? 

The  witnc; 


S'  O’Leary  recalled. 

— He  was  within  hearing,  but  kept  aloof  iu  a corner 
of  the  room  from  the  interview.  If  in  your  judgaient 
that  evidence  which  I have  given  witlr  regard  to  this 
man  iu  no  way  affects  the  object  of  the  iuquivy  I 
should  like  to  have  it  eUtniuated ; because  he  has  been 
before  the  public  already  iu  this  respect  •,  I believe 
his  name  wa.s  mentioued  iu  the  House  of  Lords  iu 
connection  with  a report  that  he  -was  forced  in 
Alountjoy  pi-ison  to  profess  himself  a Christiau. 

8158.  It  was  ? — Yes,  and  for  his  sake  I should  like 
to  liave  it  brought  before  the  public  no  more. 

8159.  We  wiil  take  a note  of  the  suggestion,  uud 
when  Ave  revise  tbe  Avhole  of  the  evidence  will  bear 
in  mind  that  you  have  expro-ssed  the  wish  for  Lis 
sake  ? — Thank  you,  my  lord. 

8160.  You  see,  Air.  O’Leary,  that  there  is  a tlifil- 
culty  in  eliminating  evidence  when  it  ha.s  ouce  been 
given.  At  the  same  time  Ave  -will  consider  it  care- 
fully AA'lieii  Ave  come  to  it  ? — The  reason  I ask  you  to 
eliminate  the  evidence  iu  question  is,  that  I thought 
that  it  iu  no  way  affected  the  object  of  the  iuquiiy  ; 
that  is,  that  it  neither  went  to  prove  the  gvouudless- 
ue.xs  of  any  charge  brought  against  the  authoriti®, 
nor  to  prove  that  there  was  any  ground  for  a charge  5 
I am  sure  he  Avill  never  bring  it  as  a charge  against 
me  that  I did  not  visit  him. 

8161.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  else  ? — No- 
thing else,  my  lord. 

s withdi-ew. 


fi.  DUlon. 


Bryan  Dillon, 

8162.  {Chair7?ian.)  The  Commission  have  been 
consideidug,  Dillon,  the  drcumstauces  in  Avhich  Ave 
are  placed  now,  and  avs  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a far  more  satisfactory  com-se  than  to  hear  j’ou 
road  the  whole  of  your  statement,  Avill  he,  that  Ave 
should  receive  it  fi-om  you  and  have  it  printed  for  our 
considei-ation.  You  will  recollect  that  the  notice 
given  by  the  Commissioners  was  that  Ave  should  not 
I'ccoive  any  written  statement  after  the  loth  of  this 
month.  You  stated  that  you  wished  in.stead  of 
making  an  ov^  .statement  to  ns,  to  put  your  oral 
statement  on  paper  and  read  it  out.  We  are  ilefor- 
mined  to  go  through  the  Avbole  of  it  and  to  make  it 
the  subject  of  careful  inquiry;  but  we  think  that  time 
Avill  be  saved  if  you  hand  it  in  to  us,  so  that  wo  may 
have  it  printed  for  our  own  use,  that  each  member  of 
the  Cpmmissiou  may  consider  it ; and  you  shall  be  supr 


risoner,  recalled. 

plied  with  nprinted  copy,  so  that  when  you  come  before 
us  hereafter  for  final  examination,  Ave  may  know  the 
points  upon  which  to  examine  you  ? — It  is  not  exactly 
ready  uoat.  I could  uot  give  it  to  you  uoav,  because 
as  1 told  you  before,  after  I received  a visit  here  from 
my  friend,  Airs.  Luby,  and  a letter  from  my  finend; 
Mr.  Kickham,  I did  not  go  on  -writing  at  all,  and 
there,  ave  portions  that  I iusorted  Avhich  I intend  to 
leave  out. 

8163.  To  leave  out  in  reading? — Yes.  They  are 
not  m.any,  and  it  is  altogether  cut  up. 

, ,8164.  Could  you  not  this  evening  strike  out  what 
you  do  not  wish  to  put  before  us,  so  as  to  hand  it  in 
and  have  it  pi-inted  ? — I can  get  my  friends  to  copy 
portions,  and  it  can  bo  ti’anamitted  in  a feAv,  ,day^ 
perhaps.  ■ ' ‘ ; 
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8165.  I should  tliiak  we  should  have  it  to-day  ? — 
Anothei'  thing  is  you  could  not  read  it.  You  could 
never  make  out  this  writing. 

8166.  I think  we  must  decide  that  if  you  give  it  to 
us  ill  the  course  of  the  next  two  hours,  in  the  shape 
in  which  you  wish  to  submit  the  statement  to  us,  wc 
shall  have  it  piinted  for  our  use,  and  you  shall  have 
a copy.  We  will  give  you  that  option.  You  can 
either  submit  it  to  us  in  the  shape  in  which  you  wisli 
it  printed,  or  you  wiU,  if  you  please,  instead  of  read- 
ing it  to  us,  make  an  oi'.al  statement  uow  ? — Oh,  I 
could  not  go  tlu'ough  this  in  an  oral  statement. 

8167.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  I should  have  thought  it 
would  be  move  satisfnctoiy  to  yon  to  have  it  in  a 
printed  form.  We  nil  know  how  much  easier  it  is  to 
read  and  understand  a thing  when  printed.  You  can 
correct  it  when  printed  ? — Yes. 

8168.  Take  it  mth  yon  uow  and  strike  out  any- 
thing ill  it  that  you  do  not  want  to  be  prinled,  and 
give  it  to  U.S  at  5 o’clock  to-day? — This  la-sl.  part 
was  about  my  lettei-a  here  and  Captain  Bratnly. 

8169.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Make  up  yonr  mind  as  to 
what  portions  you  wish  to  omit  ? — My  lord,  I meution 
names  of  prisoners  who  have  suffered  hardship  in 
prison  life.  I mention  the  names  of  parties  in  this 
prison.  Will  they  be  examined  as  to  theii'  treatment 
here  ? 

8170.  {Chairman.')  We  shall  deal  with  every  pai't 
of  it  that  we  think  material  and  we  aliall  teli  you 
wliat  coarse  we  twlopt  with  regard  to  it  ? — You  pro- 
mised to  amend  the  conditions  when  I maile  an  ob- 
jection to  the  second  condition  in  the  notice  with 
which  we  were  served.  Do  you  still  adhea-c  lo  that 
notice  as  the  basis  of  the  Commission  ? 

8171.  Yes  ? — Well,  I nnder.stood  at  the  time  that 
it  would  have  been  amended,  and  wo  were  all  under 
that  impi'essiou  ; wo  arc  .still. 

8172.  In  what  way  ? — That  it  would  have  been 
amended. 

8173.  lu  what  particular  point?  — “Exceptional 
“ treatment  or  subjection  to  .an)'';  hardships  beyond 
“ those  incidental  to  the  condition  of  a prisoiiei.- 
“ undergoing  a sentence  of  penal  servitude.”  You 
left  us  under  the  impression  that  you  were  to  give  us 
amended  conditions.  Mr.  Mulcahy  even  has  it  taken 
doira  in  writing. 

8174.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  What  was  it  that  you  ex- 

pected would  be  amended?  — Wo  expected  such  a 
condition  could  not  have  been  applied  there.  As  we 
^iuted  out  there,  the  hardships  incidental  to  prison 
life  are  so  great,  tha  t 

8176.  It  was  explained  to  you  that  under  the  first 
question  it  is  open  to  us  to  consider  whether  the 
liardsiiips  that  are  incidental  to  prison  life  may  not 
be_  productive  of  permanent  injury  to  the  health  of  a 
Xjrisouer.  Under  the  first  question  it  would  be  open 
to  ns  to  consider  whether  some  hai'dships  that  are 
really  incidental  to  prison  life  might  not  be  pei'ma- 
neutly  injurious  to  the  health  of  prisoners. 

8176.  {Chairman.)  "yes. 

8177.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  You  have  gone  in  your 
statement,  as  far  as  we  have  heard  it  read,  into  some 
incidents  of  that  kind.  "What  you  had  best  do  is  to 
take  your  statement,  prepare  it,  and  ])ut  it  in  at  5 
o'clock.  You  will  get  a copy  of  it  when  printed  ? — In 
any  case  I intend  to  leave  my  statement,  as  fai'  as  it 
may  relate  to  me  personally. 

The  prisoner  withdrew,  and  at  5 o’clock,  p.m., 
handed  to  the  Chairman  the  remainder  of  his  state- 
ment, which  wa.s  as  follows  : — 

8178.  During  a great  portion  of  the  spring  and  sinu- 
tUCT  of  1868  I was  compelled  to  work  pulling  np  bricks 
^thin  one  of  the  wings  of  the  female  prison,  then  build- 
ing. The  walls  and  cells  were  very  damp,  the  scaffolding 
at  both  sides  narrowed  the  working  space  very  much, 
bricks,  and  portions  of  brick,  mortar,  trowels,  &c., 
were  falling  around  us  continually  ; the  air  was  hea\7-, 
confined,  and  damp,  and  thick  with  hrickdust  from  the 
^ffold.  Finding  it  a dangerous  and  unhealthy  place 
I asked  the  principal  officer  to  change  the  brick  wheel 
to  the  exterior  of  the  wing,  and  let  the  bricks  he  sent 


up  from  the  outsido,  lihr.  thr.  mortar.  I said  if  moiTar 
could  he  sent  up  from  the  outside  the  hrickri  cun  he 
also  sent  that  way,  and  that  we  stood  in  danger  for 
our  lives  where  we  now  worked;  that  bricks  bad 
fallen  on  the  master  bricklayer,  which,  had  they  fallen 
on  me,  would  have  seriously  iujuved  me.  Principal 
Warder  Simons  disdainfully  replied,  “The  building 
must  go  up.”  During  spells,  ^vhich  only  occurred 
when  we  had  loaded  the  scafllbld  with’ brick,  we 
used  sometimes  seek  relief  in  breathing  for  a while 
the  pure  air  outside  the  wing,  but  the  governor 
seeing  us  enjoying  ourselves  in  this  way  one  daj', 
we  wt?re  shortly  after  ordered  in  by  an  officer,  who 
told  ns  the  governor  had  ordered  that  we  should  re- 
nuvin  in.side  the  building  always  ; the  brick  wheelei's, 
who  supplied  u.s  with  brick,  were  allowed  to  eiyov 
tlieir  spell  inside  or  outside  as  they  pleased  ; we 
could  only  take  our  sijell  inside  a damp,  unfinished, 
•wiiidowless  cell,  and  subse(iuent!y  wc  wore  not  allowed 
even  to  enter  these  cells,  ncce.ssitatod  ns  we  were  to 
use  them  to  escape  i'rom  falling  bricks,  &c.  Wo  were 
compcllpd  to  remain  in  the  wing  outside  the  cells, 
where  wc  were  liable  at  any  moment  to  he  hnrt  by 
the  falling  bricks  from  the  seafibld.  Ti«e  onliuary 
prisoners  were  subject  to  no  such  teasing  surveillance. 
Many  of  the  invalid  portion  of  them  were  dodging 
from  the  work  and  from  the  officers  from  place  to 
jilace.  Performances  in  dancing,  singijig,  sjKwring, 
and  fighting  were  being  carried  on  every  day  to 
my  own  knowledge.  These  things  could  not  ha\  e 
occurred  hiid  they  watched  those  men  as  closely 
as  they  watched  us.  A gronjj  of  the  officers  would 
I'ollect  oil  the  top  of  a sc^affbld,  closely  watching  us, 
and  oouspiring  to  persecute  ns.  I saw  such  a group 
one  day,  consisting  of  Simons,  Principal ; Mudge, 
Principal ; Ibvdfovd,  Clerk  of  W oiks,  and  others,  in  con- 
sultation upon  a scaffold.  ’Twas  plainly  to  be  seen, 
from  the  direction  of  their  eyes  from  tinio  to  time,  that 
we  were  the  subject-matter  of  the  conspiracy.  They 
seiiavated  at  length,  and  Simons  descending  in  hot  haste 
from  the  scaffold  marohed  quickly  and  directly  over  to 
us,  aud  said  out  of  hreiith,  dii-ectiiig  his  speech  to  Mr. 
Roantree^  “ You  must  woi'k  the  two  ropes  for  the 
future.”  He  then  turned  on  his  bed  and  went  away 
as  quickly  as  he  came.  We  became  objects  of  pity  to 
the  thieves,  who  kept  incessantly  inquiring  of  us, 
“ "V^Tiy  are  they  down  upon  you  fellows  ? ” The  prison 
officials  Imd  plenty  spare  hands  to  work  a doseu  ropes, 
numbers  of  invalids,  stronger  than  any  of  u.«,  were 
only  nominally  cmplo)'ed  at  “fiddling  jobs,”  as  they 
called  them  themselves,  and  yet  these  men  “ out  of 
infiricity,  malice,  hatred,  or  obstinacy,”  would  persecute 
us ! 

One  day  portions  of  bricks  cut  off  by  the  trowels 
of  the  bricklayei's  were  falling  pretty  thick  around  us, 
whole  bricks,  raortiu',  &c.,  were  also  falling  ; the  dust 
was  blinding  and  suffbeatiug.  I was  standing  by  the 
rope  waiting  to  puli,  v\’heu  I was  suddenly  stnick  hy  a 
heavy  weight  on  the  shouldei-,  under  which  I winced 
for  the  moment  aud  ran  out  of  the  building,  feai’ing 
other  bricks  were  about  to  follow.  The  shock  was 
severe,  hut  I almost  immediately  returned  to  the 
building  aud  said  I would  work  there  no  more.  An 
officer  whom  I saw  on  the  outside  scaffold  when 
I ran  outside  the  building,  came  off  tlie  scaffold, 
and  picking  up  a jxii'tiou  of  a brick  about  the  size 
of  an  egg,  told  Friudpal  Simoivs*  that  was  the 
piece  of  a brick  that  fell  upon  me,  and  that  nothing 
largei'  was  falling  down.  My  friends,  however,  showed 
Simons  the  half  brick  that  struck  me,  foi*tunate!y  on 
its  flat  side.  Simons  then  gave  orders  to  the  men  to 
be  move  careful,  aud  had  the  scaffold  boards  placed 
closer.  I,  however,  told  Simons  that  I plainly  told 
Mr.  Fagan  when  asking  him  pemisaioii  to  work  in  the 
open  air,  as  my  health  was  failing  in  the  knitting  shed, 
that  I could  do  veiy  little  work,  but  tluit  I would  do 
as  much  as  I could  if  attached  to  some  “ party  ” that 
worked  in  the  field.  That  the  place  I was  then 


* SimonB  sent  me  to  the  doctor  in  the  evening,  I believe,  hut 
1 told  Dr.  Wilson  I did  not  feel  hart  then. 

K k 2 


B.  DiUoti. 
22  July  1870. 
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B.  Dillon. 
22  July  1870. 


•worlcing  iu  'W.is  dangei'Ous  and  unhealthy.  I asked 
him  to  tell  the  gorernor  what  I said,  and  that  I would 
not  ^rork  there  any  more.  He  went  away,  aud  coming 
back  .'ifter  a short  time  said,  “ The  governor  says 
you  may  work  outside,  there,”  pointing  to  a heap 
of  brick  whicli  prisoners  were  breaking  into  con- 
crete. “ You  can  break  those  bricks.”*  Mr.  Roantree 
told  Mr  Simons  his  disease  would  not  allow  him  to  sit, 
and  asked,  could  we  not  have  tlie  rope  removed  to  the 
outside.  Simons  said,  “ No,  you  mitst  either  work  in- 
“ side  on  the  rope,  or  over  on  the  brick  heap.”  Finding 
th.nt  Sir.  Roantree  could  not  work  on  the  brick  heap, 
and  not  wisliing  to  sit  in  company  with  criminals 
breaking  the  bricks,  1 consented  to  remain  pulling 
the  rope  that  night,  aud  we  all  agreed  to  see  the 
governor  in  the  morning.  Shortly  after  we  returned 
to  the  rope,  several  large  bricks  fell  quite  dose  to  us. 
An  officer  named  Trowke,  since  dismissed,  seeing  them 
lull,  picked  them  up,  and  placing  them  on  the  sill  of  a 
window  iu  the  passage  dividing  the  wards  of  the  wing, 
said  he  would  show  them  to  the  governor.  He  showed 
them  afterwards  to  Principals  Simons  and  hindge.  The 
principals  then  mounted  idle  scaffold  aud  watched  us  at 
work  ; uudernenth  bricks  began  falling  as  usual,  mid 
presently  two  heavy  zinc  or  iron  buckets  fell  with  a 
crash,  burying  their  edges  in  the  ground.  At  length 
the  principals  were  convinced  that  the  place  was  ically 
dangerous  ; they  ordered  us  outside  the  building,  and 
had  the  wheel  aud  rope  removed  to  the  outside.  Note, 
the  bricks  could  then  be  sent  up  like  the  mortar 
from  the  outside.  Some  time  aftci'wards  I saw  one  of 
these  iron  or  zinc  buckets  fall  from  the  scaffold  when 
the  brick  wheel  was  ei-ected  upon  the  head  of  a pri- 
soner named  Nugent.  He  fdl  to  the  ground  as  if 
struck  fay  a cauuon  ball,  aud  wa-s  carried  away  to  the 
hospital  in  the  arms  of  prisoners.  The  blood  was 
flowing  profusely  from  the  wound,  which  I heoi'd  was 
a very  severe  one.  I saw  Nugent  several  months 
after  the  accident;  he  then  looked  weakly  and  cut 
up  from  the  effects  of  the  accident.  .1  was  standing  a 
few  paee.s  from  Nugent  when  the  bucket  fell  upon 
him. 

Wheuever  the  governor  visited  the  works — he  did 
so  once  n d.ay  generally — a repressive  order  nr  annoy- 
ance of  some  kind  was  sure  to  follow  j his  keen  eyes 
were  always  detecting  something  wrong  with  us  ; we 
“Inail  our  hands  behind  our  backs,”  or  up  “our 
sleeves,”  from  the  cold  j we  “ talked,”  unpardonable 
crime ! we  “ laughed ! ” “ Kickham  was  always  sky- 
larking, and  Mulcaliy  was  talking  to  him  on  bis  fingers.” 
Officers  more  humane  than  the  rest  told  us  to  fiddle 
about  like  the  other  prisoner's  when  the  governor  was 
passing.  When  the  governor  came  we  would  not 
simulate  ; if  we  had  work  to  do  we  would  do  it ; if  our 
spell  lime  occurred  while  the  governor  was  passing, 
we  could  not  help  it ; beside-s,  the  pi'isoners  pulling  up 
mortar  and  mixing  it  iu  the  pug  mill,  if  not  at  work 
when  lie  passed,  only  stood  up  to  attention,  and 
nothing  was  said  to  them.  At  length,  the  governor, 
not  content  with  leaving  his  sting  behind  liim  in  the 
shape  of  an  order,  walked  directly  over  to  us,  ordered 
ua  to  sepai-ate  from  each  otlier  during  spell  time,  and 
said  aloud  in  the  hearing  of  a great  number  of  pri- 
soners who  were  working  near  ns,  “ Mulcahy,  if  you 
“ talk  to  that  man  again  ” (Kickliam  being  deaf  "we 
communicated  with  him  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  alpha- 
bet) “ on  your  fingers,  you  lose  yonr  beith,”  meaning 
his  position  as  a lifter  of  biicks.  The  bride  wheelers 
aud  basket  carriei-s  on  the  scaffold,  who  took  spell  with 
us  were  never  noticed  or  spoken  to ; these  men  at  last, 
pitying  us,  mnnagetl  to  'U’-ant  bricks  whenever  tlie 
governoi-’s  approach  was  teiegraphed.  The  scaffolds 
at  the  female  prison  commanded  a full  view  of  the 
governor’s  house  and  the  men’s  prison,  and  whenever 


* Extracts  director’s  book  : - 1867,  July  80.— Wawis 
to  be  allowed  to  go  out  on  the  works,  and  allowed  to  work  on 
“ the  farm.  Another  misrepresentation  to  the  director  I 
only  asked  to  be  allowed  to  work  with  the  gardener’s  party  on 
the  form.  The  prison  officials  here  did  not  wish  that  I ahould 
work  there,  Mr.  Pagan’s  repiy  is,  " This  question  must  be 
lubmitted  to  the  board  of  direotora,” 


he  left  either  of  these  places  word  was  sent  around  the 
prison  that  the  governor  was  coming ; the  officers  and 
prisoners  were  tlius  prepared  for  the  visit.  When  he 
came  he  found  everything  “all  right,”  to  use  the 
words  of  each  officer  to  him  as  be  passed  along ; yet 
somehow  tlie  Fenians,  though  most  anxious  to  appear 
all  right  ton,  were  generally  reprimanded  or  threat- 
ened after  he  had  passed.  On  one  occasion  I was  taken 
into  the  men’s  prison  and  searched  by  Principal 
Miidge,  on  the  pretence  that  he  thought  he  saw  me 
putting  something  into  my  pocket,  although  I emptied 
my  pocket  for  him  of  the  only  articles  it  contained, 
viz.,  handkerchief  and  closet-paper. 

Mudge,  who  I believe  was  only  obeying  orders,  on 
another  occasion  ehoi’ged  us  with  doing  no  work.  Mr. 
Barry,  since  discharged,  and  I were  the  only  persons 
cutting  bricks  then.  I told  Mr.  Btury  some  time  be- 
fore that  they  would  make  such  chni'ges  as  an  excuse 
to  annoy  us,  nud  get  us  removed  into  the  knitting  shed 
again.  We  therefore  kept  an  account  of  the  bricks 
cut  by  us  and  those  cut  by  old  hands  at  the  work  in 
the  adjoining  shed.  We  ^ound  we  were  cutting  more 
brick  tlian  they  were.  We  told  Mudge  tliis,  and 
showed  him  tliat  we  kept  an  account  of  the  bricks 
we  had  cut  on  a bit  of  slate.  No  such  charge  was 
made  against  the  criminals.  This  work  was  so  dusty 
and  unhealthy  that  I have  known  more  than  one  of 
the  criminals  working  in  the  brick  shed  next  to  ours 
go  into  hospital  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  work. 
It  was  evident  political  events  outside  were  multiply- 
ing and  intensifying  the  various  petty  annoyances  to 
which  we  were  continually  subjected.  Maueboster  and 
Clerkenwell  spoke  from  the  angry  looks  and  scowlin* 
brows  of  our  gaolers.  An  officer  would  stand  opposite 
where  we  were  cutting  bricks,  pull  out  his  book,  and 
make,  or  pretend  to  make,  notes.  The  governor  would 
double  closely  around  the  brick  shed,  stare  at  us,  ask 
Mulcahy  was  he  Kickham  or  Barry,  and  dart  away 
again  ; the  principal  officer  accompanying  him  would 
then  come  back  to  us  to  know  why  a certaiD  hole  was 
iu  the  brick  wall  of  the  temporary  shed  built  loosely 
by  ourselves,  aud  which  was  manifestly  there  for  the 
purposes  of  ventilation.  We  were  separated  fi'om  each 
otlier  in  the  ward  “ E,”  in  which  we  were  then  located; 
we  had  occupied  contiguous  cells.  TJie  prisoners  were 
mnused  aud  wondering  spectators  of  the  movements  of 
the  officials ; they  pitied  us.  It  was  no  joking  matter 
to  us ; wasp  stings  have  done  men  to  deatli  before  now. 

I have  thrown  the  above  facts  hastily  and  unpre- 
paredly together,  but  I trust  the  Commissioners  will 
see  that  they  arc  essential  to  a true,  a just,  aud  an  ac- 
curate perception  of  the  exceptional  nature  of  the  dis- 
eiplino  to  which  I,  iu  common  with  my  friends,  have 
been  subjected  ; aud  as  I have  pointed  out  almost  in 
every  line,  that  the  ordinary  prisoners  were  not  so 
treated,  even  when  similai'ly  situated,  I trust  the  Com- 
missioners will  not  he.sitate  to  follow  me  to  the  inevit- 
able conclusion,  that  the  treatment  so  described  was  fwt 
incidental  to  the  condition  of  a thief,  a burglai',  a 
garotler,  then  undei’going  a sentence  of  penal  servitude 
at  Woking  Convict  Prison.  Therefore  I submit  I was 
exceptionally  ti'eated,  and  that  regai-d  was  not  had  in 
my  case  to  the  conditions  necessary  for  health. 

After  discharge  ft'om  hospital  last  alluded  to  I got 
shingles,  or  some  disease  of  that  kind  in  the  head ; 
unlike  rheumatism,  this  is  what  I believe  the  doctors 
call  an  objective  disease,  so,  after  attending  Dr.  Wilson 
at  the  smgery  for  a few  days,  seeing  the  disease 
spreading,  he  ailmitted  me  to  hospital,  23rd  October 
1868. 

When  well,  I went  to  work  out  to  the  building, 
pulling  up  bricks  in  a passage  through  which  there 
was  a great  draught.  The  weather  was  showery  and 
d.amp,  and  the  building  was  a mere  shell  of  new  bricks 
and  mortar.  I got  severe  neuralgic  pains  in  face  and 
head,  aud  rheumatism  was  running  tdl  over  my  body 
— up  to  that  time  I never  had  it  but  in  my  legs— I 
worked  on,  however,  untilJanuary  1869.  For  many 
montlis  I had  been  eating  but  a very  small  portion  of 
my  food.  As  I found  from  my  own,  and  from  the 
experience  of  m^  fellow  prisoners,  it  would  profit 
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notliing  to  tell  tlie  officer  “ I retui-n  this  food,”  I gave 
it  generall7  to  prisonei-s  ivlio  did  me  little  services 
when  they  could,  such  as  filling  my  cell  bucket  with 
water,  and  scrubbing  my  portion  of  the  ward  along 
the  length  of  my  cell.® 

Several  of  ray  friends  had  been  admitted  to  hospital. 
It  was  tiien  rumoured  there  was  to  be  a general  ant- 
jiesty  at  the  opening  of  {parliament.  I was  told  I was 
looking  very  bad.  I applied  to  Dr.  Wilson  for  medi- 
cal treatment ; he  gave  mo  medicine,  but  did  not  admit 
me  to  hosiiital.  I left  off  attending  him,  finding  the 
medicine  doing  me  no  good,  mid  my  dinner,  portions 
of  wliich  I eat  on  meat  days,  was  always  cold  from  the 
length  of  time  I was  kept  wailing  at  the  surgeiy.  The 
dinner  tin  was  generally  placed  on  the  stoue  flag  at 
the  euti-anco  of  my  cell  at  “B.”  ward,  opposite  the 
ventilator,  and  in  the  draft  of  the  door,  and  w'as  in  an 
admirable  position  to  become  cold.  Feeling  worse 
after  a day  or  two,  I applied  to  the  doctor  again,  and 
he  then  aclmitteil  me  to  hospital ; that  was  on  the 
6th  of  January  1869.  Prom  that  time  to  the  present  I 
ha  ve  not  been  well  for  a single  day.  I have  never  been 
Scii^rt,  free  from  pains,  sometimes  of  the  most  torturing  kind, 
par.  17..  jjj  jjjQ  jjgjid,  chest,  back,  and  extremities.  1 cannot 
study  for  any  lengtii  of  time  ; what  I learn  to-day  is 
forgotten  to-moiTow,  and  frequently,  when  my  head  is 
affected  with  dull  pain,  as  if  something  were  pressing 
on  the  brain,  and  I feel  pains  in  the  temples,  pains  in 
the  e3'es,  and  water  flowing  from  them ; I cannot  reail 
for  two  minutes. 

From  Miu'ch  to  June  1869  I was  afflicted  with  the 
most  acute  pains.  I suffered  from  neuralgia  in  the 
face,  my  gums  became  frequently  swollen,  and  my  front 
teeth  (upper)  loosened,  one  of  them  remains  loose  still. 
But  the  most  intense  jpain  of  all  was  in  the  crown  of 
my  head,  and  extending  to  my  forehead  ; ray  sculp 
was  painful  and  sore  to  the  touch ; sometimes  hot  and 
sometimes  as  cold  as  ico  ; my  hair  got  tliiii  and  began 
to  fall  out.  Klieuinatism  of  the  aciUest  kind  was  run- 
ning all  over  my  bodj’,  and  was  especially  painful  in 
tlie  right  hand  and  wrist.  1 suffered  intensely  from 
the  cold ; my  chest  became  very  sore  and  painful, 
especially  over  the  right  nipple  j the  pain  extended  to 
tlie  back  under  the  riglit  shoulder.  I breathed  wdth 
difficulty,  always  getting  worse  at  night.  I felt  veiy 
sore  from  my  throat  along  the  windpipe  and  down  to 
and  across  my  stomach.  I felt  very  bad  one  morning 
when  Dr.  Campbell  was  visiting  the  patients  in  hos- 
pital. When  the  doctor  came  into  our  dormitory,  a.s 
he  was  asking  Colonel  Thomas  F.  Bourke  and  Mr. 
Mulcahy  how  they  were,  I began  unbuttoning  ray 
waistcoat  and  shirt  with  the  view  of  asking  him  to 
examine  my  chest,  but  instead  of  turning  to  me  and 
asking  me  howIwa.s,  when  be  saw  by  my  unbuttoning 
what  I wanted,  he  continued  talking  to  them,  and 
backed  out  of  tlie  room  without  asking  me  how  1 was. 
A.S  he  was  le.aving  the  room  I said,  “ My  chest  is  very 
bud,”  but  the  doctor  took  no  notice  of  my  remark. 
Messrs.  Bourke  and  Mulcahy  looked  with  suiprise  at 
each  other  and  at  me,  and  Colonel  Bourke  said,  “ He 
evidently  does  not  want  to  know  that  yonr  chest  is 
“ bad.”  The  doctor  has  acted  sirailaidy  to  me  on 
other  occasionH.  Dr.  Wilson  ordered  me  a draught  to 
relieve  my  breathing  one  night,  and  the  next  day  he 
asked  me  if  my  breathing  was  afiected  in  that  manner 
before.  I told  him  it  was  not.  He  then  said,  “ I 

• In  proof  of  this  I iastanoe  the  case  of  Mr.  Kickhom,  who 

ers-tt  to26  ’^^rer  eat  shin  of  beef,  pudding,  or  gruel  whilst  in  prison,  and 
rlusho.  got  nothing  ia  lieu  thereof.  The  doctors  ■well  knowing  he 
returned  it ; in  fact,  he  never  took  the  soup,  &c.  inside  bis  cell. 

1 remeiober  on.  one  occasion  lie  was  so  sick  that  be  cocld  scarcely 
eat  anything,  and  nearly  all  his  food  was  returned  by  him  for  about 
13  days.  The  doctors  took  no  notice  of  Isis  state  until  the  first 
d.ay  be  had  begun  to  eat  a little,  and  had  therefore  returned  less 
food.  Dr.  Wilson  and  Nugent  came  then  to  bis  cell  in  B.  ward 
and  asked  him  was  he  taking  his  food  better.  He  said  he  had 
eaten  some  to-day.  They  then  left  him  where  he  was.  This 
■was  an  evident  trick,  as  they  did  not  come  to  see  him  -when  he 
was  not  eating  any  food.  When  he  did  eat  it  ■vras  owing  to 
Mr.  Murphy’s  tea  ha'ring  been  surrepfiiiousiy  passed  to  hiio- 
Mr.  Kiokham  wus  not  then  entitled  to  tea.  Air.  MiitpUy  being 
lon^  in  prison  was  entitled  to  it.  JIv.  Mulcahy,  at  the  risk  of 
punishment  oh  detection,  carried  Me,  Kicklmm  this  tea. 


suppose  you  merely  felt  a shortness  of  wind.”  I B.Dillm. 

replied,  “ My  chest  never  troubled  me  outside.”  My  

voice  was  husky  and  my  throat  sore.  I remember  22  July  1870. 
observing  to  Dr.  1^’ilson  on  one  occasion,  “ I suppose  — — — — 

“ this  soreness  of  my  throat  Ls  caused  by  the  state 
“ of  my  cliest.”  The  doctor  made  no  reply.  When 
the  chest  attack  passed  away  I began  to  spit  a thick 
■whitish  spit,  ■with  a tinge  of  yellow  iu  it.  Dr. 

Campbell  always  told  me  I could  not  have  better 
medicine  than  I was  then  taking.  I also  suffered 
from  noises  in  the  head  and  giddiness.  During  that 
time,  and  from  time  to  time  ever  since,  and  every 
morning  generally,  iiftev  I had  eaten  a poition  of  my 
breakfast,  I -was  obliged  to  run  to  the  closet,  whore 
I wjis  purged,  accompanied  with  great  pain  in  the 
bowels.  Tliis  continues,  with  more  or  less  fre- 
quency and  severity,  up  to  tlie  present  time.  I told 
Dr.  Hoffmiui  of  this  last  winter;  I was  suffering 
severely  from  it  then ; he  said  he  would  change  my 
medicine.  Dr.  Campbell  asked  me  next  day,  ilid  I 
suffer  from  this  purging  before,  and  if  I had  mentioned 
it  before.  I told  him  I did  iu  the  spring  of  that  year, 

I got  castor  oil  and  opium  for  it  at  that  time,  I think, 
on  a few  occasions.  1 got  a change  of  medicine  ns 
promised,  which  did  nic  good. 

I was  clischai’ged  from  hospital  on  the  5th  of  July 
1 869.*  While  in  the  prison  I could  only  eat  a portion 
of  my  food.  I eonld  with  difficulty  ascend  the  stairs 
to  the  ward  in  ■which  I was  then  located,  “ P.”  right. 

When  I got  to  the  landing  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  my 
legs  trembled  under  me,  my  head  was  dizzy,  and  I had 
lost  my  breath.  1 was  iucessantly  yawning ; and  the 
night  before  I became  sick,  to  which  I am  now  about 
to  refer,  I remained  awake  all  night,  quiet  and  calm, 
and  without  anxiety  to  sleep.  I slept  the  next  nighl^ 
and  Avhen  I awoke  in  the  morning  I found  myself 
unable  to  stand  upright,  and  l»ul  to  sit  down  on  the 
be<l.  I asked  ray  fellow  prisoner.  Colonel  Thomas  P. 

Bourke,  to  rub  my  buck  and  chest  where  I felt  affected ; 
he  did  so,  and  advised  me  to  put  ray  name  down  for 
the  doctor  tlien.  I said  I would  tiy  and  liold  out  till 
night,  for  if  I put  iny  name  down  then  I should  see 
the  doctor  at  midday,  and  he  would  send  me  away  with 
a dose  of  physic,  wliich  would  do  mo  no  good  then,  and 
isrevent  me  from  eating  my  dinner  j that  I would  wait 
till  niglit,  and  send  iu  a sick  report,  and  then,  after  I 
had  got  medicine,  I could  go  to  bed.  I waited  until 
night,  and  saw  Dr.  Campbell.  He  ordered  me  a 
draught,  the  effects  of  which  I shall  presently  describe. 

During  that  day  Colonel  Tbos.  F.  Bourke  and  Mr. 

Mulcaliy,  (who,  like  myself  and  Mr.  John  Muiphy, 

■a-ere  also  eating  only  portions  of  theii'  food,)  were 
sent  for  by  Dr.  Campbell,  weighed,  and  admitted  to 
hospital.  He  did  not  send  for  either  Mr.  Murphy  or 
myself,  though  similarly  chcumstimced.  Mi-.  Murphy 
is  an  old  man,  and  I am  weaker  and  less  able  to 
endure  hunger  and  privations  than  any  of  my  fj-iends. 

I can  solemnly  and  truly  say  that  I eat  ns  much  of 
the  food  ns  I could,  and  that  I forced  myself  to  eat 
portions  of  the  shin-of-beef  soup  and  suet  pudding, 
though  kno^wiug  they  would  disagree  with  me  after- 
wards, so  anxious  T\’as  I to  avoid  applying  to  tho 
doctor  ; and  hopmg  that  J could  remain  out  of  hospital, 
at  least  till  the  ensuing  wiutei',  on  the  quantity  of 
food  I was  then  eating. 

As  I have  described  the  effects  of  the  draught 
ordered  to  be  given  me  by  Dr.  Campbell,  iu  the 
memorial  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  which  I 
refer  the  Commissioners,  that  same  may  be  taken  as 
part  of  my  testimony.  I shall  only  say  that  it  affected 
my  head  so  severely  that  it  kept  mo  a'wake  all  night  j 
my  head  was  giddy,  the  walls  of  the  room  seemed  to 
move  around  me,  I fell  violent  compressiou  at  the  tem- 
ples, my  throat  burned,  my  heart  fluttered  and  palpi- 
tated, I felt  inclined  to  vomit,  and  iu  tlie  morniug  I 
felt  as  if  about  to  faint  away,  until  relieved  by 
vomiting.  I arose  with  nerve.s  completely  shattered. 


* I was  then  suffering  horn  severe  ilieomatie  pains  and 
difficulty  of  hi-enthing,  I was  taking  cough  mixture  ■when 
discharged, 

Kk  § 
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unable  to  breakfast,  or  do  any  portion  ot‘  my  cell  work, 
which  another  prisoner  did  for  me.  This  prisoner 
• was  a criminal,  who  was  placed  in  the  room  with 
Mr.  Mui-phy  and  myself  after  the  removal  of  Messrs. 
Bourke  and  Mulcahy  to  hospital.  I saw  Mr.  Fry 
(hospital  prineipal)  that  morning,  and  told  him  the 
effects  the  draught,  wliich  he  had  given  me,  had 
upon  me  ; that  I wanted  to  seo  Dr.  Campbell,  that 
I could  not  remain  up  any  longei’,  nud  sliould  go 
to-bed  in  my  cell.  I shortly  .after  saw  the  governor 
about  something  I iimv  forget  ; he  asked  had  Dr. 
Campbell  sent  for  me.  I said,  No.  He  then  ordered 
that  I should  be  t.aken  to  him.  I could  scarcely  stand 
with  the  reeling  in  ray  head  wl)en  waiting  outside  the 
doctor’s  office.  When  about  to  enter  the  office  Mr. 
Fry  told  me  .to  remain  where  I was  ; he  iveut  in  him- 
self to  Dr.  Campbell,  and  comiag  out,  after  some  time, 
told  me  to  go  in.  I did.  Dr.  Campbell  looked  angry 
aud  red,  he  immediately  said,  “ I tell  you  men  once 
“ for  all,  you  must  not  be  falling  hack  on  me,”  ns 
well  as  I now  i-eraember  (sce'memorial  written  shortly 
after),  “ when  you  icoiit  cat  your  food.  I took  you 
“ into  hospital  for  a chaiige  of  diet,  kept  you  there 
‘'when  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  yon;  vou 
“ are  not  sick.”  I mentioned  the  effects  of  "the 
draught  and  tiio  state  of  ra)-  chest,  aud  iield  out  my 
pulse  to  be  examined.  He  felt  it,  aud  then  said, 
Vou  may  have  a little  cold.  I’ll  admit  you  for  a 
day  or  two  ; mind,  only  for  a day  or  two.”  I told 
him  I came  there  only  because  I was  siek,  and  that  I 
had  eaten  as  much  of  the  prison  food  as  I could.  I 
felt  indignant  at  tlie  charge  of  scheming  and  lying 
made  against  me  and  my  friends,  and  when  I saw 
them  in  the  hospital  I tcid  them  wliat  Dr.  Campbell 
had  said  (see  memorials  of  Col.  Thos.  F.  Bourke  and 
Denis  D.  Mulcaliy,  of  this  tlate,  to  the  Secretary  of 
State). 

The  next  morning  I asked  Dr.  Campbell  to  examine 
my  chest,  “ that  I wanted  to  know  whether  my  lungs 
“ were  diseased,  or  whether  itwas  rheumatism  on  the 
“ chest  and  back  I was  suffering  fi-om.”  He  applied 
tlie  stethoscope  to  my  left  lung,  foi'  the  first  time  since 
I entered  the  prison,  then  upwards  of  three  years 
before,  made  some  entries  in  the  prescription  sheet, 
and  changed  the  medicine  that  he  had  ordered  me  the 
previous  day. 

A few  mornings  after  this,  Dr,  Wilson  happened  to 
ho  making  his  rounds  of  the  room,  E.  I,  when  Dr. 
Campbell,  walking  up  the  corridor,  came  into  the 
little  room  in  which  I now  write  aud  asked  me  how  I 
was.  He  turned  to  Dr.  Wilson,  who  was  quite  close, 
and  spoke  to  him,  as  I was  informed,  about  me  aud 
went  away.  Di-.  Wilson  came  to  me  in  the  usu.al  wav 
and  said  he  u'ns  sorry  to  seo  me  looking  so  bad,  aud 
that  I was  greatly  changed  since  I was  there  before, 
or  words  to  that  effect. 

See  lay  memorial  t.o  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  a copy 
of  which  I find  I cannot  get,  though  I applied  for  it 
four  days  ago. 

This  memorial  was  drawn  up  by  me  while  in  a 
most  debilitated  state  of  body  and  mind.  I sweated 
excessively  at  night. ; I ha<l  great  jiains  in  the  back 
imd  chest,  in  fact  1 felt  as  if  the  organs  internal  to 
the  lower  part  of  my  chest  were  swelling  gradually, 
and  that  I should  burst  with  the  pressure  against  my 
lower  ribs.  T was  spitting  a great  quantity  of  matter, 
and  I had  a peculiarly  bad  and  saltish  taste  in  my 
mouth  in  the  mornings  ; thei'O  was  a peculiarly  offen- 
sive smell  from  my  body,  aud  the  flesh  at  tlie  bend  of 
my  arm  and  of  my  groin  became  of  n deep  yellow- 
colour.  I trembled  aud  shook,  on  the  left  side  of  ray 
body  eapecially,  as  if  palsied ; 1 had  spasms  of  the 
heart ; my  breathing  was  ^-eiy  Inboured  and  lieavy, 
especial^  towm-ds  night.  The  Eev.  Mr.  O’Leary, 
Roman  Catholic  chaplain,  noticed  and  spoke  of  this  to 
me;  he  can  tell,  if  inclined,  how  sick  I was  on 
\-oi-ious  occasions. 

After  sending  fonvard  the  memorial,  1 began  to 
feel  the  annoyances  which  all  persons  lyho  report  any 
of  the  authorities  are  sooner  or  Inter  made  to  feel. 
Dr.  Ctimpbell  was  sullen  mid  morose,  and  the  officer 


on  duty,  Scott,  had  the  impudence  to  look  ovei-  my 
shoulder  and  read  such  portion  of  the  memorial  as  I 

had  wi-itteu  ; and  he  subsequently  told  me  that  he  had 

read  it  all  after  I had  handed  it  to  him  to  be  given  to 
the  hospital  principal ; this  officer  (Scott)  said  to  me 
“ What  a look  Dr.  Campbell  will  give  at  you  in  the  ScoBPMn 
morning,  and  began  to  play  various  petty  tricks 
upon  me.  -At  Inst  he  ordered  me  from  the  place  at 
which  I and  my  fellow-prisonei-s  always  stood  when  the 
schoolmaster  was  giving  out  lihiniy  books,  and  bid 
me  fall  into  a line  with  the  crimin.als,  which  was 
contraiy  to  then  lately  existing  orders,  as  we  were 
lately  ordered  to  bo  kept  separate  from  those  prisoners 
and  they  could  be  reported  if  they  spoke  to  us  I 
said  nothing ; I left  the  place  he  oidered  me  from 
but  ilid  not  fall  in  a line  with  the  criminals.  After 
the  books  had  all  been  sei'ved  out  to  the  prisoners,  I 
told  the  schoolmaster  I would  not  come  into  the  large 
room  any  more  for  books.  I did  it  for  his  iufoma- 
tiou,  and  as  I believed  then  and  now,  I was  not 
allowed  to  enter  that  room  and  associate  with  the 
prisonere  at  all.  The  officer,  Scott,  raising  his  roice, 
said,  “ You  are  no  better  than  any  other  man  here.’’’ 

He  looked  at  the  men  as  he  spoke,  and  wliat  he  said 
was  evidently  spoken  to  excite  iljem  to  anger  .against 
me.  I told  him  I did  not  addi-eas  him,  that  I was 
speaking  to  the  schoolmaster,  aud  who  or  what  I was 
was  no  business  of  his.  I felt  it  time  to  put  an  end 
to  this  man’s  annoyances,  and  so  I reported  him  on 
the  2nd  Sept.  1869  to  the  governor.  Tie  took  down 
a portion  of  my  statement,  and  said  he’d  inquire  into 
the  matter.  He  seat  for  me  in  a day  or  two  and 
said,  Mr.  Scott  was  a very  goed  officer,  and  that  his 
word  was  against  mine,  or  something  to  that  effect. 

He  had  just  read  for  me  that  Scott  said  he  thought 
or  believed  he  said  something  to  the  effect  that  there 
was  no  more  rule  for  me  than  any  other-  prisoner,  or 
words  to  that  effect.  Of  course  I did  know  whether- 
the  governor  asked  Mr.  Green,  the  schoolmaster, 
anything  about  it,  but  as  he  never  alluded  to  him  I 
have  a right  to  presume  that  his  testimony  could  not 
have  been  in  favour  of  the  officer.  Scott’s  reply,  as 
furnished  in  copies  of  .application  to  governor,  is  an 
absurd  and  deliberate  falsification  of  the  facts.  Ho 
ordered  the  prisoners  to  fall  back  befoi-e  a single 
book  was  issued,  aud  he  makes  me  say  after  the  order 
was  given,  “ I won’t  come  here  anotlier  week  if  not 
allowed  to  touch  the  table."  Green  states  truly, 
that  the  altercation  occun-ed  after  all  was  over  that 
is,  after  all  the  books  were  sei’ved  out  to  the  pviso’ner.s. 

Green  stated,  some  time  before  the  coming  of  the 
Commissioners,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Miilcnhy.  that 
he  really  knew  nothing  about  what  w.as  said  at  all,  as 
it  was  nearly  all  over  before  his  attention  was  drawn 
to  it.  he  was  so  much  occupied  .about  the  books  j and 
yet  he  is  made,  to  say,  for  I believe,  and  it  is  evident 
it  was  foroed  upon  him,  that  he  should  have  heard  if 
Scott  said  “ Yon  are  not  better  than  any  other  man." 

He  subsequently  said  to  me,  when  shown  his  vei'- 
sion  of  the  story,  that  it  was  incon-ect,  and  that  he 
only  heard  the  lo.tter  end  of  the  altercation,  as  before. 

Mr.  MulcaJiy  and  Mr.  Power  were  both  piesent 
when  he  said  this.  I pity  this  man  who  is  forced  to 
consent  to  lies  put  into  his  mouth  to  save  his  situa- 
tion. But  such  is  the  effect  of  the  system.  I was 
not  sprawling  on  the  table  ; Green  adm’its  this. 


Shortly  after,  I was  sent  for  one  moi-ning  to  see 
the  governor.  On  my  way  out  through  Ward  E.  2. 
I saw  Dr.  Campbell  at  the  side  of  the  little  woodefi 
partition  which  shelters  the  beds  from  the  draught  at 
the  upper  door  of  the  room,  standing  there  as  if  ho 
had  beeu  expecting  me,  and  there  was  something  so 
significantly  triumphant  about  his  stand  and  look,  that 
I immediately  felt  my  appeal  to  the  Secretory  of  State 
was  a failure.  Sure  enough  it  was.  When  near  the 
governor’s  office,  the  chief  officer  ordered,  in  an  in- 
sulting tone,  that  man  (me)  to  fall  iu  with  a criminal 
prisoner,  and  having  marched  me  into  the  govei'nor’.s 
office,  that  gentleman  asked  me,  “Did  Ipetition?” 
having  asked  the  other-  prisoner  the  same  question. 
He  then  looked  at  an  official  document  and  sharply 
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said  “No  gi-ouuds.”  I asked  tUo  governor  did  tie 
Secretary  of  State  refose  me  the  change  of  food  which 
he  granted  to  Messrs.  Mulcahy  and  Boiu-ke,  who, 
compared  to  me,  were  remarkably  strong  men.  Ho 
said,  “ That’s  the  reply  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
your  petition  (no  grounds).” 

I have  doubts  tliat  the  Secretary  of  State  ever  saw 
the  face  of  that  petition  or  memorial, because  1 cannot 
heiieve  he  refused  me  the  change  of  food  he  gnmtod 
to  stronger  men.  Mr.  Murphy  wa.s  allowed  to  sttu've 
on  for  mouths,  returning  his  ahiu-of-beef  soup  twice 
a week,  his  suet  pudding  once  a week,  and  a large 
portion  of  iiis  bread  every  day,  while  his  fellow 
priooners,  Messrs.  Bourke  audMtdealiy,  occupying  the 
saine  dormitory  or  room  with  him,  were  allowed  full 
hospital  diet  on  those  days.  He  is  an  old  man,  and 
the  iloctor  knew  he  was  I'etuniing  his  food,  and  yet  he 
allowed  him  to  starve  on  until  be  was  forced  to  come 
into  hospital  witli  sore  heels  and  rheumatism.  See 
return  diet  book  for  1869  for  the  quantity  of  food 
returned  daily  by  Mr.  Murphy  from  the  5th  July 
1869  to  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October 
same  year.  Mr.  Murphy  is  rathei'  a peculiar  and  ec- 
centric old  man,  and  Dr.  Campbell,  knorving  some  of 
his  peculiarities,  attempted  to  come  on  the  soft  side  of 
him  one  day,  as  a set-off,  I suppose,  agadust  the  starva- 
tion he  had  beeninflicting  on  him.  He  graciously  told 
him,  “ You  never-  ask  for  anything;  you  never  make 
“ any  complaints  (eyeing  me  obliquely)  ; you  may  go 
“ into  the  back  yard  to  exei-cise  with  your  friends.” 
Ml-.  Muiphy  was  discharged  by  Dr.  Hoffman  some  time 
after,  to  m^e  room  for  Col.  Rickard  Bourke,  and  was 
then  told  by  Dr.  Hofiman  tliat  be  would  get  the  same 
diet  as  the  others,  thus  proving  they  had  the  power  to 
give  the  diet  before. 

The  full  diet  upon  which  Dr.  Cumpliell  placed  me 
— ^tvhen  he  admitted  me  into  hospital  for  a day  or  two, 
as  he  said — not  agreeing  with  me,  I asked  Dr.  Wilson 
for  a change.  He  said  he  -would  give  me  low  diet, 
and  a chop  or  steak  the  next  day.  Pi-incipal  Officer 
Fi-y  came  to  the  cell  in  which  I was  then  located,  and 
said  Dr.  Wilson  had  forgotten  to  change  my  diet,  and 
that  he  would  take  my  diet  ticket  into  the  ivavd  to 
Dr.  Oimpbell,  and  have  the  necessary  changes  made. 
He  took  the  diet  ticket ; and  the  doctor,  coming  out 
to  me,  asked  me  what  I’d  have.  He  entered  the 
changes  in  his  own  handwriting  on  the  diet  ticket ; 
the  compounder  who  accompanies  him  always  makes 
such  entries.  It  was  evident  to  me  Dr.  Cainpheli 
•nished  to  have  evidence  of  his  kindness  to  mo  appear 
undes-  his  own  hand,  and  that  he  did  not  want  to  liave 
it  appear  as  coming  from  Dr.  Wilson,  or  anybody  else. 
I can’t  account  for  this  change  of  manuei-.  I only 
note  it  with  a white  chalk  ck  passant;  perhaps  Mr. 
Fagan  had  something  to  do  with  it.  I understand  Dr. 
Campbell  took  my  diet  ticket  out  of  my  cell  one  day, 
while  I was  at  exercise,  and  carried  it  to  the  director. 
About  this  time,  too,  a special  petition,  signed  by  the 
M.Ps.,  and  all  the  leading  magisti-ates,  clergymen,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  city  of  Cork,  was  presented  to  the 
Government  in  Ireland  for  my  release.  It  was  gotten 
up  -without  solicitation  of  my  family  or  myself. 

Notrvithstandiag  the  effects  of  the  previous  draught, 
Dr.  Campbell  ordered  me  another;  effects  precisely 
similar,  but  not  so  -violent  as  the  effects  of  the  previous 
draught,  -were  the  consequence.  I vomited  more,  and 
earlier  in  the  night,  bat  my  heart  was  weaker,  aud 
fluttered  more  in  the  moi-ning.  I got  out  of  bed  to 
shake  off  the  tendency  to  faint,  which  I felt  irre- 
sistibly creeping  over  me.  An  officer,  Mr.  Dayhoume, 
came  in,  felt  my  heart,  and  said,  “ Oh,  how  it  flutters  ! 
“ perhaps  ’twas  getting  up  made  it  do  so.”  “ No,” 
I said,  “ ’twas  to  try  and  get-  rid  of  the  fluttering 
and  faintness  I got  up.”  “ Shall  I send  for  Dr. 
Campbell  ? ” “ No,”  I s.aid,  “ 1 won’t  have  any- 

thing mote  to  do  with  him  and  his  di-aughts.”  I 
went  to-hed  again,  but  could  not  remain  there.  I got 
up,  imd  di'eased  myself.  Dr.  Campbell  came  to  me  at 
the  usual  visiting  hour  after  10  o’clock ; he  was 
.unusually  excited,  and  asked  me  wtli  » menacing  look, 
“ What  is  the  matter  with  you  now  '!  ” i told  him  the 


effects  of  the  di-aught  upon  me  j he  said  “ Couldn’t  it 
“ be  anytliing  else  but  the  dreught  ? ” I said,  “ T 
“ thought  not.”  “ You  said  it  was  the  draught 
also  before.”  I said,  “ Yes,  so  it  was.”  He  said, 
“ There  was  iiothiug  iu  the  dmuaht  you  took  to 
“ injure  you;  you  have  a cold  upon  you  now;  you 
“ had  better  go  to  bed.”  I sivid  “I  was  worse 
when  iu  bed.”  Dr.  Campbell,  after  going  round  the 
wiivd,  came  to  me  again,  and  s.iid,  “ It  is  my  duty 
“ to  tell  you  what  is  the  matter  -with  you ; you  have 
“ a cold  upon  you.”  I said  “ I may  have,  but  I nevei- 
“ had  the  symptoms  I have  described  except  aftev 
“ I had  taken  these  draughts.”**  He  never  told  me 
before  or  since,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  tell  me 
what  was  the  matter  with  me,  uoi-  did  he  tell  me  at 
any  time  what  was  the  matter  with  me,  except  “ You 
liave  a cold  ; ’tis  the  change  in  the  weather,  &c.” 
Dr.  C.  then  said  something  about  making  charges 
against  him,  I assured  him  I bad  no  disposition  to 
make  charges  against  him  or  aiiybotly  else,  but  that  I 
should  defend  myself  when  insulted  or  injured,  or 
words  to  that  effect.  I had  to  go  to-beti  .shortly  after, 
aud  after  falling  asleep,  I awoke  greatly  refreshed. 

Dr.  Campbell  became  somewhat  lietter  after  this  ; 
he  ordered  me  flannel  body  belts,  and  a strip  of  flannel 
to  wear  around  my  neck.  I had  a cough  at  the  time, 
and  my  chest  was  very  painful  He  examined  my 
right  chest  over  the  nipple,  where  I had  a great  pain. 
Dr.  Campbell  and  the  governor  also  gave  me  liberty  to 
exei'cise  in  the  yard  where  my  friends  work  from  1 to 
half-past  three  o’clock  p.m.  every  day. 

I got  over  the  winter  by  keeping  unthin  the  hos- 
pital during  the  cold  days.  I was  in  continual  pain 
from  rheumatism,  as  I heiieve,  in  variouH  parts  of  my 
body.  I had  to  keep  to  bed  with  my  chest  some  days. 
I coiiid  scarcely  breathe,  .and  it  was  sore  to  the  touch, 
exceedingly  so.  Dr.  Campbell  tapped  my  chest  -with 
lii.s  fli!gei-s  on  one  occasion,  and  remarked  it  was 
clear ; then  I said  “ It  must  be  rheumatism.”  The 
doctor  said  nothing ; he  never  told  me  what  I suffered 
from  whenever  I complained.  “ You  have  a cold  ” is 
the  only  admiasion  he  ever  make.?,  except  wlieu  ho 
Ibund  that  he  had  do-sed  mo  on  the  14tli  September. 

Dr.  Hoffinau  prescribed  for  me  for  catan-h  and  cold 
the  di-aft,  or  powder-  containing  opium,  which  .affected 
my  head  as  usual ; it  kept  me  awake  all  night,  my 
was  fem-fiilly  flushed,  I was  told,  in  the  morning, 
aud  all  through  the  day.  I conuot  describe  the  state 
of  my  head  ; the  slightest  noise  maddened  me. 

It  appcai-s  I had  taken  a powder  containing  opium 
from  Dr.  Hoffman  before  ; I recollect  that  it  kept  me 
awake  for  some  eousiderable  time,  but  as  it  had  an 
otherwise  admirable  effect  upon  me,  I did  not  mention 
it  to  him.  Dr.  I-Ioffinnrit  told  me  the  next  day  that  ho 
(lid  not  know  opium  disagreed  -ndth  me,  as  he  never 
saw  my  papers  which  he  said  Dr.  Campbell  kept  in 
his  office.  The  or-dinary  prisoners’  presci-rption  sheets 
are  handed  to  the  doctor  as  he  comes  to  each  man’s 
bed.  Dr.  Campbell  never  brings  oui-  paper-s  round 
with  him,  or  allows  Dr.  Hoffman  to  bring  thei-n  or  see 
them ; for  what  reason  ? Does  he  take  his  time  to 
doctor  our  prescription  sheets  ? and  does  he  fear  Dr. 
Hoffinan’s  eirtr-ies  would  clash  with  hisl  He  keeps 
them  to  liiraseif  evidently  to  subserve  an  ulterior- 
object,  as  I believe,  not  favourable  to  me. 

As  I was  never  examined  by  the  doctoi-s,  except  in 
tlie  hasty  and  partial  manner  on  the  two  occasions 
before  mentioned,  aud  as  I saw  Dr.  Hofiman  very 
minutely  and  careihlly  examining  the  pr-isoners  in  the 
ward,  I remained  in  bed  orre  morning  of  the  past 
spring,  intending  to  ask  Jiim  to  examine  me.  Dr. 
Hoffinan  was  coming  around  the  tvar-d ; to  use  the 
words  of  the  prisoners,  “ it  was  his  morning  hr  our 
ward when  Dr.  Campbell  entered,  aud  marching 


'•  Br.  Campbell's  notes.  September  13th.  Didn-t  feci  so 
■well)  hausL  anodyne.  1-iih,  flushed  and  ffeverisli.  This  is  his 
medical  history  of  the  effects  of  anodynes. 

f Dr.  Hoffman  told  Ur,  Power  tlmt  be  does  not  see  any  of 
our  case  sheets,  as  Br.  Campbell  keeps  them ; be  also  told 
Colonel  T.  F.  Bourke  that  ho  was  acting  in  tlio  darfe,  as  he  did 
not  see  our  case  sheets.  - 


B.  Dillon 
22  July  1870. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFOEE  THE  COMMISSION 


B.  Dillon.  tlirougli  tlie  ward,  came  direefly  up  to  our  room  as 

usual.  I foolishly  told  him  I remained  in  bed  tc  bo 

a-2  July  1870.  examined  by  Dr.  Hoffinan,  as  the  pain  in  the  loss’er 
part  of  my  chest  was  intolerable.  Between  the  navel 
and  lower  part  of  the  sternum,  and  extending  around 
my  body  under  the  lower  ribs  of  the  chest  ivas 
intolerably  painfiil.  Dr.  Campbell  applied  the  stetho- 
scope himself  to  my  lungs,  and  tapped  my  left  lung. 
He  muttered,  “Thnt  doesn’t  fill,”  or  “fills  more  ; that’s 
the  place,”  and  asked  me  to  put  out  my  tongue. 
These  broken  sentences  and  hasty  and  partial  exami- 
nation not  satisfying  me,  I asked  him,  ns  he  was 
giving  orders  to  the  compounder,  “ But  what  about 
this  pain  between  my  navel  and  ribs  ? ” He  hastily 
felt  the  pit  of  my  stomach  with  Lis  hand,  and  walked 
into  the  passage  leading  from  the  corridor  of  “ E 1 ” 
into  “ B ” wal’d,  and  sent  ihc  compounder  for  Dr. 
Hotfman.  After  conversing  with  Dr.  Campbell  in  the 
passage,  when  Dr.  Hoffman  in  the  course  of  his  rounds 
came  to  me,  I told  him  why  I remained  in  bed,  and 
how  I felt.  He  stated,*  “ I haven’t  my  stethoscope 
about  me.”  I said  nothing  in  reply.  It  was 
evident  that  Dr.  Campbell  did  not  want  him  to 
examine  me ; that  he  had  this  object  in  view  when  he 
sent  for  him  aftei’  leaving  me,  I have  no  doubt.  Dr. 
Hoffman  almost  invariably  cai-ries  his  stethoscope; 
a veiy  handsome  one,  with  tubes  wliich  he  can  fit  in 
his  eai's,  in  his  pocket.  Besides,  he  frequently  returns 
to  patients  after  he  has  gone  tlirough  the  hospital  in 
the  usual  way,  and  devotes  n consideiahle  time 
minutely  examining  them ; he  could  not,  would  not, 
be  allowed,  to  examine  me  so. 

Whatever  may  be  the  motive  of  Dr.  Campbell’s 
exceptional  treatment,  the  incontestable  facts  remain — 
that  he  has  never  properly  or  sufficiently  examined 
me  himself ; that  he  never  did  so  at  all  for  upwaixls 
of  three  years,  and  then  only  at  my  own  request, 
after  he  had  told  me  there  was  nothing  the  matter 
with  me  ; that  he  has  not  allowed  Dr.  Hoffman  to 
see  my  prescription  sheet,  and  has  prevented  him 
examining  me.  He  allows  Dr,  Hottinan  to  carefully 
and  minutely  exnmiue  the  ordiuuiy  prisoners. 

During  April  and  May  of  this  yeai-  my  appetite 
was  declining,  I only  eat  portions  of  my  food.  I told 
Dr.  Campbell  when  asking  liini  for  milk  to  take  away 
the  aiTowroot  which  I never  eat,  but  as  it  accom- 
panies low  diet  he  did  not  do  so  (it  has  not  been  sent 
to  me  lately)  I was  much  weaker  than  I had  been 
even  in  the  winter,  and  intended  to  ask  Di'.  Campbell 
for  a change  from  beef  steak,  which  I had  been  eating 
for  seven  oi‘  eight  mouths,  to  mutton  chop.  The  beef, 
always  very  coarse,  is  much  inferior  to  the  mutton 
supplied  here.  I would  not  have  asked  for  beef  at 
all,  but  fat  of  any  kind,  especially  mutton  fat,  which 
with  bone  constitute  tlie  greatc-r  part  of  the  chojj, 
disagrees  with  me. 

On  the  day  upon  which  I intended  to  ask  Dr.  Camp- 
bell for  the  change  to  mutton  chop  I met  with  an 
unfortunate  accident,  aftei'  raising  the  window  of  the 
little  room  in  which  I am  located  I fell  backwards  off 
the  table  upon  my  back  and  head  upon  the  floor ; I 
lost  my  senses.  Dr.  Campbell  who  had  just  entered 
the  wai-d  promptly  attended  me,  ordered  me  hot  brandy 
and  to  be  put  to-bed,  I asked  Dr.  Campbell  was  there 
any  danger  ; he  said,  I don’t  know ; you  know  you  are 
a very  weak  and  delicate  man.  Next  day  Mr.  Fagan 
gruffly  asked  me  whnt  I Lad  been  doing  with  myself, 
tliat  a wealc  and  delicate  man  like  me  should  not 
have  gone  on  tlie  table  to  raise  the  window,  and  why 
I did  not  ask  the  nurso  to  do  so.  I said,  as  was  the 
fact,  the  nurses  wei-e  engaged  with  Dr.  Campbell, 
who  had  just  entered  the  room  ; in  fact  I hud  habi- 
tually pulled  down  and  raised  the  window  standing  on 
the  table  eveiy  day,  and  would  never  think  of  asking 
the  nurses  or  anybody  else  to  do  so  ; they  never  pulled 
down  or  raised  the  windows  during  the  time  I and 


• Dr.  Campbell  betrayed  on  many  times  during  past  spring 
great  anxiety  to  make  me  say  I was  better  ; Mr.  Tower  noticed 
this ; spoke  to  me  about  it 


my  fellow  prisoners  have  been  located  there,  Di'. 
Campbell  said  my  body  seemed  to  liave  been  wrenched 
my  feet  am!  legs  were  icy  cold  and  painful,  and  had  to 
kept  warm  by  a hot  jar  to  my  feet,  I was  excessively 
thii-sty  and  did  not  sleep  at  all,  with  pain  for  several 
nights.  When  I .appeared  to  doze  I was  perfectly  con- 
scions  of  the  close  watch  the  ofliccr  kept  over  me,  to 
see  if  I slept  and  had  to  tell  him  at  Inst  his  most 
noiseless  tread,  though  in  cloth  slippers,  was  irritating 
to  me.  Up  to  a few  days  ago  I could  not  lie  in  any 
position  for  two  minutes.  Dr.  Campbell  asked  me  to 
take  a draught.  1 said  I would  rather  suffer  pain  than 
take  opium  again,  it  would  kill  me  in  my  present 
state.  In  fact  my  head  wms  quite  “ light  ” to  use  a 
popular  word,  i was  in  a dull,  dozy,  drowsy  state 
.all  day,  and  at  night  the  pains  in  my  legs  were 
intolerable. 

I am  now  unable  to  walk  any  distance  unless  sup-  Seolteiwt, 
ported  by  the  aims  of  my  friends  ; they  exercised  me 
in  this  way  for  a short  time,  a few  days  before  we 
were  sepai-ated  by,  I am  told  by  the  chief  officer, 
your  orders.  Though  supported  thus  I could  not  walk 
as  upright  as  foimerly ; I was  bent  double,  my  whole 
weight  appearing  to  fall  on  the  muscles  and  bones  of 
the_ thighs  above  the  knee,  and  causing  intense  pain 
while  I walked  and  after  ; there  is  a partiiil  loss  of 
sensation  in  my  lege,  in  the  left  especidly,  about  the 
toes  .and  sole  of  the  foot.  The  lumbar  vertebrae  are 
weak  and  painful  and  have  lost  their  former  elasticity. 

I fear  I am  seriously  and  permanently  injured,  loss 
of  sensation  and  numbness  greatly  increased  since 
I wrote  this,  yet  Dr.  Campbell  says  on  27th  ulto. 
that  I “ appeared  nearly  recovered  from  effects  of  the 
fall.” 

I mentioned  at  one  of  my  interviews  that  the  Com- 
missioners could  not  afford  ua  auy  protection  from  the 
persecution  of  the  authorities  after  wo  had  sent  iu  our 
statements.  I shall  sliortly  detail  Dr.  Campbell’s  late 
treatment  of  me  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  luy  remark. 

Since  it  became  doubtful  whether  we  would  give  our 
evidence,  the  doctor,  as  is  customary  with  him,  changed 
his  newly  put-on  civility  to  us  to  studied  neglect  and 
defiance.  He  goes  through  the  sickening  routine  of 
calling  on  us  eveiy  morning  and  evening,  ami  asking 
howwc  are;  but  when  I tell  him,  ns  I have  done 
every  day  since  I fell,  that  my  hack  is  wealc  and  pain- 
ful, and  that  my  legs  are  numbed  imd  getting  more 
useless  to  me,  he  merely  turns  bis  back  without  saying 
anything,  or  says,  as  he  is  going  away,  “ Go  on  with 
the  liniment.”  On  the  4th  instant  I had  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  and  told  him  so,  holding  out  my  wrist  to 
be  felt,  but  iustead  of  doing  so,  he  turned  to  Colonel 
Eickard  Burke,  whom  he  had  avoidedhefore  coming  to 
me,  and  asked  him  how  he  was,  and  went  away.  I 
had  to  suggest  the  galvanic  batteiy  myself  to  Dr. 
Hoffman.  I have  used  it  twice ; on  the  second  occa- 
sion, though  much  more  powerful  it  had  less  effect  on 
niy  legs  than  on  the  first.  I had  to  ask  for  a new 
plaiater  for  my  back,  and  I asked  the  officer  for  opening 
medicine  from  time  to  time,  ns  he  never  asked  me 
after  the  first  few  days  from  my  fall  what  state  my 
bowels  were  in.  I complained  of  pain  and  inflammation 
in  the  groin,  and  stated  I had  passed  but  little  urine 
lately,  and  found  difficulty  in  passing  water.  He  then 
ordered  a draught,  to  act  on  the  kidneys.  When 
making  water  since  I’ve  had  to  go  on  my  knees,  owing 
to  weakness  of’  my  back  and  legs;  my  bow’els  are 
•always  tight  since  the  fall,  and  I cao  scarcely  expel 
their  contents.  I complained  of  the  above  from  day 
to  day,  and  yet  Dr.  Campbell  .states  in  case  sheet, 
under  date  of  27th  June,  that  I anpear  to  have  neai'ly 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  fall ; and  on  tho 
28th  he  stiys  I was  sitting  up  and  made  no  complaint. 

This  is  not  true  ; in  fact  I am  ashamed  of  complaining 
to  no  effect.  I am  not  able  to  walk  aci’oss  the  room 
without  leauing  on  my  fcllow-prisonei's’  arms,  or  the 
chairs,  tables,  &c.  My  fellow-prisoners  cany  me  to 
the  exercise  yai-d  every  day,  where  I sit  on  a chair 
while  they  are  exercising.  They  support  me  ou  their 
aims  for  a short  exercise  of  ten  minutes  or  a quarter 
of  an  hour.  I can’t  exercise,  even  thus  supported,  for 
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B lon'^er  time,  as  my  logs  become  iieavy  aiul  helpleai. 
Firulino"  Dr.  Campbell  paying  no  attention  to  me,  atul 
tins  numbness  oxteuding  along  the  book  of  my  tiiigbs 
to  my  genitals,  I remained  in  bed  till  he  came  rouml 
I told  him  of  the  extension  of  the  numbue.ss,  imd  itsked 
him  to  examine  my  back,  which  was  vei-y  painful. 
He  merely  touched  my  back  wifli  his  fingers,  and  was 
walkin"’  away,  tvlien  I arrested  liim  by  .asking,  "WHiat 
is  the  matter  with  my  back  ? He  said,  “Of  course 
you  got  a groat  wrench  thei'c,”  .and  told  tne  to  put  on 
tlie  plaister  and  my  flannel  bandage.  I told  him  sub- 
sequently I didn’t  find  my  legs  getting  better,  and 
showed  him  my  left  foot  puffed  and  swollen.  He  said, 

“ Go  on  avith  tlie  remedies  ; I don’t  see  you  can  have 
better." 

One  of  the  greatest  punishments  inflicted  upon  us  is 
the  almost  absolute  subjection  undei’ which  we  have 
been  placed  to  the  ctiminals  who  net  as  nurses  in  hos- 
pital. Dr.  Campbell  has  id^vays  a I'cady  ear  for  the 
stories  of  these  riiffiaus.  They  are  all  aware  of  his 
hostility  to  us,  and  think  tlroy  ennuot  better  ingratiate 
themselves  into  his  favour  than  by  pandering  to 
his  antipathy  to  us.  Ilis  officers,  knowing  his  mor 
levolent  feeling  towards  us,  ai'c  but  too  ready  to 
indoree  such  stories,  though  knowing  uotliiug  at  all 
about  them,  as  in  a recent  occasion  to  which  I am 
about  to  allude.  I was  dozing  in  bed  a few  mornings 
ago,  after  being  purged  twice  from  castor  oil,  when  I 
w.as  awakened  by  a thumping  on  f he  floor.  On  turn- 
ing round,  I saw  the  nurse  beating  a large  mat  against 
the  flooi",  to  take  the  dust  out  of  it,  and  another  criminal 
with  a sweeping-brush  dusting  it.  I said  to  him, 
Don’t  beat  that  mat  there ; yen'll  smother  us  with 
dust.  He  replied,  in  an  insolent  maimer,  “You  don’t 
see  any  dust  rising,  do  you?"  “ Yes,  certainly  ; bow 
“ c.in  you  slt.ake  tlic  dust  out  of  it  without  rising  it ; 

the  corridor  is  ihc  usual  place  to  bout  the  m.ats  in.” 
Se  said,  “ 1 have  .always  obliged  you,  and  done  wlinl. 

T could  for  yon,  but  I'll  do  less  in  future.”  I said, 

“ You  did  uotliing  for  me,  and  I don't  care  if  yon 
“ never  cleaned  ibis  place  j this  is  no  plaeo  to  raise  a 
“ dust  in  such  a small  room,  &c.’’  I tunied  to  doze 
again, and  thought  no  more  of  the  matter  ; but  it  now 
appears  this  nurse  saw  Dr.  Campbell  that  niglit,  and 
on  the  pretence  of  asking  him  to  leave  the  hospital, 
told  him  stovie.s,  the  extent  and  malice  of  which  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  details  : — 

On  the  20th  July  last  I -was  nece.ssitated  to  use 
the  stool  in  the  room ; it  was  sent  there  for  my  use, 
being  unablc!  to  walk  unsupported  to  the  closet.  I 
never  was  nece.ssitr.led  to  use  it  excejit  in  tlie  morning 
once  generally,  and  very  often  only  every  second  ilay. 
This  man  knew  this,  and  saw  mu  frequently  use  it, 
yet  he  would  never  remove  it  until  night.  I refrained 
from  spe.akiug  to  him  about  it  owing  to  his  short,  bod 
temper,  which  lie  deplores  himself.  I had  to  tell  him 
one  night  as  usual  that  the  stool  was  full  all  day.  He 
replied  in  his  usual  insolent  loue,  “You  should  not 
have  used  it  at  all.”  I then  said,  “ The  doctor  had 
ordered  if,  I suppose,  as  I was  not  able  to  walk.” 
He  replied,  “ I know  all  about  that ; the  doctor  and 
the  officer  said  you  did  not  require  to  use  it  at  all.” 

This  was  the  first  intimation  I had  that  Dr.  Camp- 
bell had  been  in  consultation  with  this  prisoner  and 
the  officer  about  me.  I had  not  been  told  by  Dr. 
Campbell  not  to  use  the  chair  ; it  had  not  been  taken 
away,  and  the  officer  of  the  ward  to  whom  the  order 
would  have  been  given  did  not  speak  to  me  about  it, 
nor  did  he  know  when  I used  the  chair.*  I had  been 
told  that  the  nnrse  and  officer  were  speaking  to  Dr. 
Campbell  in  the  little  cell  a few  nights  before  the  cat 
was  let  out  of  the  bag,  owing  to  the  bad  temper  of 
the  nurse.  I saw  at  a glance,  fi’om  the  manner  and 
expression  used,  that  a scheme  was  being  set  on  foot 
against  me,  obviously  to  charge  with  scheming  or 
malingering,  possibly  with  the  view  of  supporting  Dr. 
Campbell’s  statement  of  the  27th  ulto.,  that  I appeared 
nearly  recovered  from  effects  of  fall.  This  is  the 

• The  nurse  said  he  asked  the  doctor  to  go  down  to  the 
prison,  hut  the  doctor  would  not  let  him  go ; he  kept  him  there 
to  annoy  us. 
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way  many  charges  of  this  kind  are  got  up  agfunst  B.  Dillon. 

patients.  The  nuivsc  does  not  want  to  Jo  anything  

for  him,  or  the  puticut  offends  him  in  some  way,  or  ^2  .Tuly  1870. 
docs  not  bribe  his  services  by  giving  him  portions  of 
bis  food  ; he  ihen  goes  to  tlic  offieci'  and  trumiw  up  a 
l)'ing  story  against  the  patient.  The  ofltcev,  glad  to 
catch  at  anything  in  the  nature  of  a charge  or  a re- 
port, rims  to  the  doctorwith  a charge  that  tlie  patient 
is  troublesome  or  scheming.  Tlie  bail  elmriicter  once 
established  in  this  way  ever  after  clings  to  tlie  pri- 
soner, and  he  is  henceforth  treated  as  a schemer. 

I naturally  felt  indignant  that  Dr.  Campbell  should 
have  spoken  to  the  piisoner  about  me  in  the  above 
manner;  and  in  order  to  prevent  mistakes,  I made 
a short  note  of  what  the  prisoner  said,  intending  to 
read  it  for  tiie  doctor  that  night.  It  ran  thus  (copy): 

“ This  evening  I asked  the  nui-se  McCov  to  empty 
“ the  stool,  ns  I had  occasion  to  use  it  this  morning, 

“ and  he  allowed  it,  as  he  has  always  iloiie,  to  remain 
“ unemptied  all  day.  He  said,  ‘ You  should  not  have 
“ used  it  at  all.’  I tlien  said  the  doctor  had  ordered 
“ it,  ns  I was  not  able  to  walk.  He  replied,  ‘ I know 
“ ‘ all  about  that ; the  doctor  and  the  office!'  said  yon 
“ ‘ did  not  require  to  use  it  at  all.’  ” 

The  doctor  passed  by  our  room  tliat  night  without 
entering  it ; bat  ho  turned  hack,  as  the  officer  told 
him  I wanted  to  see  him.  I stood  up  os  he  came 
back,  supporting  myself  on  the  chair.  I said  to  him, 
in  order  to  be  careful  and  prevent  mistakes,  I would 
read  the  following  notes  for  him.  I read  the  above 
for  him,  and  asked  him  was  it  true.  Of  courae  ho 
ausweml,  ivitli  a malignant  expression,  slowly  in  this 
way  : “ I consider,  as  you  arc  able  to  take  exercise  for 
“ five  hours  every  day,  you  ought  not  to  use  the  ch.air 
“ when  you  come  back  frum  exercise.”  I told  him  I 
never  used  the  chair  in  the  nftenioou,  and  asked  him 
how  did  I take  exercise?  He  made  no  reply.  I 
asked  him  hoiv  could  I help  using  tlio  chair  if  neces- 
sitated to  stool,  ns  T ermld  not.  wnlli  by  myself?  He 
avoided  onsweriug  dii-ecfly  again,  and  again  de- 
libemtely  repeated,  “You  c.an  take  five  hours’ exer- 
cise, and  you  must  not  use  the  chaii'  after  exercise.” 

I told  him  again  I did  not  use  the  chair  after  exercise, 
as  he  eidled  it ; timt  whenever  I used  it  it  was  in  the 
morning,  often  after  1 bad  taken  opening  medicine, 
and  often  I did  not  use  it  at  all.  He  said  again, 

“ You  can  take  exercise,  and  you  must  not  use  it  j”  and, 
turning  to  Mr.  Power  and  hlr.  Mulcaliy,  said,  “I’m 
sure  the  otlierii  must  find  it  disagreeable.”  Seeing 
that,  in  spite  of  my  protestation  to  the  coutvaty,  he 
falsely  jiersWted  in  insinuating  I did  use  the  chair 
after ’“exercise,”  I said,  “You  have  been  listening 
“ to  the  lying  stories  of  prisoners,  and  believe  them 
“ to  bo  true ; and  to  say  that  I used  the  chair  after 
“ exercise  ivould  he  slandering  me.”  He  became  as 
excited  iis  his  studied  cool,  malignaut  manner  would 
idlow  him,  and  said,  “ Ton  most  not  address  me  in 
“ that  Avay.”  Advancing  towai'ds  me  he  repeated, 

“ You  must  not  address  me  in  that  %vay.”  I replied 
I would  not  allow  anybody  to  slander  me ; tliat  I had 
not  used  the  chaii-  but  in  the  morning,  and  that  I had 
never  used  it,  as  my  friends  could  prove,  pointing  to 
Messrs.  Power  and  Mulcahy,  to  whom  he  was  after 
appealing  himself.  Mr.  Power,  disgusted  with  his 
treatment  of  me,  said  to  me  indignantly,  “Ah,  man, 

“ don’t  explain  any  more  ; don’t  you  see  the  way  he 
“ is  treating  you?”  Dr.  Campbell  said,  “"Wliat?” 

Mr.  Power  replied,  “ I say  you  have  been  treating  the  -({..port. 

“ man  inhumanly.  The  man  we  have  to  carry  down  par.  igi. 

“ to  exorcise  in  our  arms.”  Dr.  Campbell  turneil  to 
Mr.  Fry  and  saiil,  “ Report  these  two  men,”  meaning 
me  and  Mi-.  Power.  I said  to  him,  “ At  all  events 
“ you  don’t  deny  what  the  nurse  said.”  He  said, 

“ Ah,  are  you  getting  up  stories  against  me?”  I 
said,  “ No,  I am  not ; but  you  have  licen  listening  to 
prisonera’  stories  about  me,  and  insinuating.”  He 
turned  away  before  I had  time  to  finish  the  sentence, 
and  called  to  an  officer  named  Dayboume,  who  ivas 
standing  outside  in  the  ward,  and  said  to  hun,  “Dillon 
“ is  not  to  use  the  chair  dnving  the  <lay,  but  he  may  use 
« it  at  night.”  Dr.  Campbell  went  away  after  giving  the 

LI 
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onlej',  iusiiiuatiug  tlmt  I did  use  the  chair  during  the 
day.  Dr.  CuiupheU’e  maimer  was  studiedly  insultiug 
from  the  begiuuiug,  aud  towards  the  end  meant  to 
iutimidjite  me.  He  became  calmer  after  Mr.  Power’s 
remarks  ; and  to  these  I believe  I owe  the  liberty  to 
use  the  chair  at  all.  Dr.  Campbell's  treiituieul.  of  me 
has  hem  on  seveiiil  occasions  inlumiim,  us  Mr.  Power 
jmstly  reuuirked.  Dr.  Campbell  buses  tho  humanity  of 
his  tvoatnient  of  me  in  this  iiistiiuee  on  the  miserable 
sopbistiy  contained  in  the  argument  which  he  has 
ready  to  justify  his  order  in  reply  to  my  simple  ques- 
tion put  to  him  as  before  mentioned,  viz.,  that  as  I 
could  be  takeu  to  exercise,  I could  be  also  taken  to 
the  closet ; but  he  forgets  to  state  tiiai  the  persons 
wlio  carry  me  to  exercise,  ilessi's.  Mulcoliy  and  Power, 
were  iu  beelwheu  I used  the  chair,  andth.it  Itvould  have 
to  be  assisted  to  dross  before  1 went  to  the  closet. 
He  also  forgets  that  he  iicvei’  gave  an  order  before  to 
bis  nurso.s  or  officers  to  dress  or  cari-y  me  there  at  that 
hour  iu  the  morning,  the  only  busy  time  in  the  whole 
day  with  these  nurses,  or  at  any  other  time,  aud  that 
if  his  lu'gumeut  mis  carried  ptactieally  into  effect, 
there  would  be  uo  necessity  for  chan's  or  stools  in 
hospital  at  all,  as  1 aud  every  sick  person  using  a 
fbair  could  be  i^arried  to  a closet.  Mr.  Power  is  now 
under  nqiort,  aud  likely  to  be  severely  punisheil. 

Dr.  Campbell  clearly  lias  an  ulterior  object  in  his 
nsinuating  I use  the  chair  during  the  day,  and  in 
stating  that  I take  exercise  for  five  horn's  eveiy  day. 
Both,  as  I have  shown  and  cau  prove,  are  deliberate 
misrepresentations.  As  to  the  testimony  of  his  offi- 
cers, they  must  and  will  back  him  up  iu  any  state- 
ment he  may  make.  They  cannot  give  evidence 
against  their  supeiiors  or  against  the  system.  The 
hospital  officers  aj'c  mere  creatures  of  Ids,  and  would 
not  hold  their  siluatLons  long  after  opposing  his 
wishes ; iu  fact  they  wll  all  stand  by  each  other. 

I was  rubbed  with  liniment  every  night  by  the 
nurse  McCoy  ; but,  not  wisldng  to  come  into  contact 
any  more  with  him,  I asked  Jlr.  Dayboitrue,  an  officer, 
to  get  one*  of  the  oflnu'  nitvscs  to  rub  me.  He  did  so. 
On  the  following  night  I asked  Mr.  Lover,  the  nssis- 
t!iut  wimlor,  to  get  a Jiursc  to  <lo  the  .same  j he  wont 
away,  and  rcturucil  to  lae  siying,  “ Tlie  other  nurses 
refused  to  rub  you.”  I had  to  go  without  rubbing 
although  iJiy  left  foot  was  then  much  .swollen  and 
puffed. 

Jlr.  Mulcnhy  luul  to  complaiu  of  the  uuiliciou.s  an- 
noyance and  provocation  of  another  nurse  some  lime 
ago ; he  cuu  more  fully  detail  it,  iu  order  to  prove 
how  the  insults  ami  annoyances  of  these  men  are 
olerated  and  encouraged. 

On  Satiuxlay,  the  28rd  July  uito.,  the  day  after  I had 
handed  iu  my  statement  to  the  Commissioueis  had 
been  here,  Mos.«i's.  Power  and  Miilcaliy  and  myself 
were  taken  from  the  exercise  yard  to  our  dormitory  iu 
tliQ  Jiospitiil,nud  told  collect  our  books,  &c.  ns  wc  were 
to  be  removed  to  the  separate  cells  in  B word.  We 
asked  the  officer  what  were  we  about  to  be  punished 
for,  and  told  him  we  "would  not  go  until  we  heal'd  by 
whose  authority  we  were  remov^.  After  the  officer, 
Mr.  Prescott,  had  .seen  the  chief  offieei-,  he  told  us 
that  we  were  to  be  removed  to  tlie  cells  iu  “ B ” 
ward,  and  treated  like  the  prisoners  under  hospital 
treatment  there,  that  is,  like  other  “ troublesome  ” 
eharactera  kept  or  sent  for  punishment  there.  We 
then  asked  to  see  the  deputy  governor.  After  some 
time  he  came  quickly  into  the  room,  apparently  in  a 
great  rage.  He  walked  up  quite  close  to  Mr.  Mulcahy 
in  a threateniug  manner,  with  knitted  brows  and 
clenched  fists,  and  said,  “ Do  you  want  to  see  me  ? ” 
Mr.  Mulcahy  replied,  “ I did  not  know  I was  re- 
ported.” The  deputy  governor  then  said,  “ Mulcahy, 
“ I told  you  before  it  was  enough  for  you  to  know  that 
“ I give  the  orders,  and  they  must  be  obeyed.”  The 
deputy  then  walked  up  iu  the  some  threateuing  man- 
ner to  Mr.  Power,  and  said,  « Do  you  want  roe  ?” 
Mr.  Power  said,  “I  want  to  know  why  I am  to  be 
removed  ?”  He  contemptuously  replied,  “ It  is  my 
order,”  Then  said  Mr.  Power,  “You’ll  have  to 
move  me.”  The  deputy  left  the  room,  telling  th* 


officere  remove  us.  He  returned  at  my  request,  and  I 
asked  him  had  he  an  order  to  remove  mo  ? lie  said 
“ You  will  obey  the  order.”  I protested  against  re- 
moval in  my  present  state.  He  said,  “ You  must  go.” 

To  which  I replied,  '*  Oh,  of  course  you  can  remove  me 
by  force.”  We  were  then  remoi’cd  to  the  cells. 

These  cells  are  gloomy  and  depressing  compared  to 
the  little  hosijital  room  in  which  we  had  been  located. 

The  criminal  in  the  hospital  can  enjoy  a view  of  the 
country  ft'om  tho  liospitffi  windows,  and  can  raise  them 
ui>  or  let  them  down  at  eonveiiieuce  for  the  admission 
or  exclusion  of  the  ft'esh  air.  The  windows  in  our 
cells  are  a fliick  dull  kind  of  glass,  which  admits  the 
liglit  but  through  which  you  cannot  see,  even  if  tliey 
were  not  too  high  for  that  purpose.  And  to  add  to 
the  gloominess,  and  limit  the  supply  of  fresh  .air,  a 
sheet  of  iron,  painted  black,  is  placed  across  tlie  ceulVe 
of  the  window  on  the  outside,  extending  below  and 
rising  above  the  moveable  pane  used  for  ventilation. 

Tho  large  window  at  tlm  end  of  the  wai-d  is  also  of 
the  same  kind  of  glass.  The  lower  sash  of  this  win- 
dow is  screwed  down ; if  it  were  not  screwed  down 
or  if  the  glass  were  transparent,  a view  of  the  country 
might  be  had,  as  well  as  increased  ventilntiou.  We 
are  locked  into  our  cell.s  five  nights  in  the  week  at 
half-past  3 o’clock  p.m.,  and  our  cells  ai'e  not  open 
until  0 o’clock  the  next  morning,  and  then  only  while 
breakfast  is  being  served.  The  cells  are  also  locked 
during  meal  houi's  ; so  that  -we  are  locked  into  these 
separate  cells  on  five  days  of  tlio  week  about  14  hours 
out  of  every  24.  On  yaturday  -we  ai-c  locked  up 
from  half-past  4 o’clock  to  half-past  6 o’clock  next 
morning ; and  on  Sunday  evening  we  arc  again 
locked  up  at  half-past  4 o’clock  until  5 o’clock  the 
next  morning.  Wc  find  the  cells  very  close  aud  oj)- 
pressive  this  hot  weather.  Even  iu  winter  Mr.  Power 
aud  mysc-lf,  when  sleeping  in  the  little  hospital  room, 
found  it  necessary  to  keep  the  large  windows  open  at 
the  top  all  night ; aud  in  tho  cell  in  the  corridor  of 
ward  “ E 1 where  Mr.  Power  lately  slept,  he  u.«ed 
keep  half  the  window  down  and  tlie  door  wide  o))eii 
all  night,  so  neees.siu'y  ilo  we  find  it  to  our  health  to 
have  a full  and  constant  supply  of  fresh  air.  Wliile 
the  crimiiiuls  in  tlie  hospital  rooms  are  enjoying  the 
pleasure  of  eiicli  other’s  society,  or  admiring  tiic 
beauties  of  the  landscape  up  to  ha!f-i>jist  7 o’clock 
every  uiglit,  ivc  ore  locked  into  the  separate  cells 
every  night  at  tho  lioiu's  before  mentioned,  aud  we 
have  been  punislied  without  being  told  the  nature  of 
our  ofience.  But  an  unfortunate  friend  and  fellow- 
prisoner.  Colonel  II.  Eourkc,  has  beeu  still  more  cnielly 
punished  by  tliis  septiratiou.  He  wa-s  allowed  to  Scewpert 
remain  in  the  hospital  in  the  couijxany  of  two  criminals 
who  sleep  iu  the  dormitory  with  him.  He  has  become  iQt- 
mucli  worse  since  our  removal  from  him,  has 
got  out  of  bed  but  on  two  days  since  then,  and 
scarcely  eats  any  food  at  all.  The  doctors  arc 
well  aware  of  the  fearful  effects  of  his  former 
separation  from  us  by  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
missioners, aud  fi-om  which  he  had  not  I'allied  up 
to  the  time  ofour  last  separation.  I heard  the  officorwho 
^yas  in  charge  of  Colonel  Bourhe,  say  that  during  the 
time  he  was  separated  from  us,  a period  of  six  days,  that 
lie  did  not  know  how  he  lived,  as  he  had  soai-cely 
eaten  eight  ounces  of  food  during  that  time.  I have 
heard  that  he  is  constantly  calling  out  that  his  friends 
have  been  takeu  away  from  him,  and  that  he  is  par- 
ticulai'ly  aud  constantly  calling  for  his  friend  Tom 
(Colonel  Thomas  F.  Bourke).  As  I believe.  Colonel 
Rickard  Bourke  will  die  if  his  present  treatment  is 
continued.  I respectfully  call  upon  the  Commissiouers 
to  exercise  their  power  of  protection  on  his  behdf. 

I also  call  upon  them  to  exercise  it  upon  my  own 
behalf,  as  from  the  jiresent  temper  and  disposition  of 
the  officials  liere  towai'ds  me  and  my  friends,  whUe 
the  Commission  is  still  sitting,  I have  just  grounds  to 
feai'  that  after  it  has  finished  its  sittings  we  will  be 
-subjected  to  more  exceptional  jind  more  cruel  treatment 
than  any  we  Iiave  yet  undergone. 

I told  Dr.  Campbell  on  the  25th  ulto.  that  I would 
wish  to  be  ti-eatcd  in  future  by  Dr.  Hoffman  j he  said 
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he  was  the  medical  officer  and  not  Dr.  Hofflaan.  On 
the  26th  ulto.  Dr.  Campbell  ordered  me  a special 
cushion  to  sit  upon,  .and  a support  to  have  my  legs 
kept  in  a horizontal  position,  as  my  feet  swell  when 
hanging  down.  This  kindness  did  not  surprise  me, 
as  1 have  always  found  Dr.  Campbell  do  that  from 
policy  which  he  has  neglected  to  do  from  a sense  of 
duty.'  To  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Charles  J.  Kickhnm 
when  i-eporting  him  for  neglect  and  ill-treatment,  “ ho 
“ never  does  anything  except  upon  the  pressure  of  a 
“ report.”  He  told  me  to  say  I could  have  a better 
trousers,  but  he  stipitosed  I preferred  the  one  I had  as 
the  stuff  was  thicker  and  warmer  than  that  in  tlie 
new  bweehes  ; I said  I did.  On  Saturday  the  30fh 
ulto.,  finding  my  left  testicle  very  much  inflamed  and 
swollen  I intended  to  spcivk  to  the  doctor  about  it  tliat 
night.  A.h  I am  locked  up  iu  my  cell  and  cnmiot  see 
the  doctor  unless  I put  down  ray  name  for  him  when 
the  officer  calls  out  at  the  end  of  the  ward  “ anybody 
to  see  the  doctor,”  I waited  to  hear  the  officer  call 
until  I thought  it  was  getting  rather  late,  so  I rang 
my  hell,  and  found  from  the  officer  who  answered 
it  that  the  doctor  had  already  passed.  Next 
morning  I told  the  doctor  how  I was,  that  tlie  iu- 
fiammatioa  had  abated  a little  during  the  night,  but 
that  it  was  swollen  and  painffil.  I was  unbuttoning 
while  telling  him  this,  but  the  doctor  turned  round 
to  the  compounder  and  ordered  me  a suspensory  bandage 
and  lotion,  and  went  away  without  examining  mo. 
On  the  following  day  I told  him  it  was  much  swollen, 
but  he  did  not  examine  me,  he  merely  said,  “ Tou  got 
the  bandage  and  lotion,”  and  walked  away.  The 
following  day  I repeated  my  complaint ; ho  then  said, 
“ I’ll  exauBineyou  iu  thecollto-morrow,”  butonthat 
niglit  I felt  so  great  a pain  iu  the  groin  that  I iwos 
obliged  to  send  for  the  doctor;  he  examined  me  and 
ordered  poppy  fomentations;  I told  him  the  p.irt  urns 
more  or  less  inflamed  since  I had  the  fall,  but  bad 
become  very  painful  latterly.  This  brings  the  lii.stoiy 
of  my  medical  Treatment  down  to  this  date,  August 
1870.  The  Commissioners  will  be  enabled  to  gather 
from  it  the  value  of  medical  notes  made  under  such 
circumstances. 

The  dietary  at  tlie  prison  except  when  a director  is 
expected  or  upon  such  rare  occasions  as  the  visit  or 
expected  visit  of  Commissioners  has  been  alw.ays  in- 
ferior, except  in  the  article  of  bread  alone  to  every 
other  convict  prison  in  England.  I have  heard  scores 
of  newly  arrived  prisoners  complaining  of  the  bad 
quality  of  the  food  here  compared  with  the  food  in 
the  prisons  they  had  left.  Prisoners  who  complain  of 
food  here  are  caUed  “ troublesome,”  and  are  I believe 
shifted  after  a time  to  hard  labour  prisons,  hence  few 
invalids  nuike  themselves  ti-oublesome  in  this  way.  I 
think  Mr.  Roantree  mentions  that  ho  iieard  a man 
tell  Dr,  Biakev  at  Portland  that  he  was  sent  there  by 
Dr.  Campbell  because  he  complained  of  the  food  at 
Woking.  Dr.  Blaker  finding  him  totally  unfit  for  a 
hal'd  labour  station,  had  asked  him  why  he  was  sent 
there.  As  this  is  an  invalid  pi'isou  in  which  men  are 
supposed  not  to  he  as  hardworked  as  they  are  at  the 
able-bodied  convict  stations,  many  of  the  prisoners 
hei-e,  with  the  dread  of  removal  to  Dartmoor  or  other 
prisons^  hanging  over  them  if  they  make  themselves 
what  is  c^led  “troublesome,”  by  complaining  of 
the  food  or  medical  treatment,  choose  the  lesser  of 
two  evils,  and  “keep  themselves  quiet,”  to  use 
another  phrase  of  the  prison  officials,  i.e.,  they  make 
no  compl^ts  of  food  or  treatment.  Hence  under  this 
power  of  removal,  a punishment  not  possessed  by  the 
governor  or  doctor  of  any  other  convict  prison,  almost 
any  kind  of  mhbish  can  be  served  up  as  food  here  to 
all  but  the  able-bodied,  who  get  the  best  of  every- 
thing. The  invalids  at  hard  labour  get  the  next  best, 
and  those  working  in  the  knitting  .and  oakum  sheds 
get  the  worst,  least  nutritious,  and  .smallest  quantity 
of  all,  namely,  light  labour  diet.  The  first  day  I 
arrived  here  I noticed  that  the  food  was  inferior 
in  quality  , to  tho  food  at  PeiitonviUe.  There  luos 
been  some  improvement  since  that  time,  owing  I 
.believe  to  the  presence  of  the  nble-bodied  men 


who  were  sent  here  to  build  the  female  prison.  ji.  DUhu. 

These  men  were  in  health  and  did  not  c-are  where  

they  worked,  they  were  not  afraid  to  ask  for  better  22  July  is:o. 

food  and  better  weight,  and  I heard  and  believe  that 

Mr.  Fagan  ordered  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  see 
tbeir  meat  weighed  when  they  carried  it  to  the  cook- 
house complaiuiug  of  deficiency  iu  weight.  The  tea 
is  generally  bad.  Not  long  ago,  iu  tho  beginning  of 
May,  I believe,  tlie  tea  was  so  very  biul,  that  at  last  a 
great  many  men  in  the  hospital  word,  “ E I,”  returned 
tbeir  hrefkfiust  fen ; it  wa.s  in  truth  mere  coloured 
water.  During  the  day  piincipal  officer  Fry  an- 
nounced that  the  Governor  had  condemned  the  tea. 
and  that  he  had  sent  back  a chest  of  it.  It  is  eom- 
imrativcly  good  now,  owing,  I believe,  to  the  expected 
vi--its  of  the  Gommis.sioners.  From  the  time  of  my 
arrival  in  this  prison,  up  to  the  Sunday  previous  to  tho 
visil  of  Commissioners  Pollox  and  Knox,  the  cheese 
was  execrably  bad.  I I'ecoUeet  that  within  a mouth 
before  their  coming  the  cheese  one  Sunday  was  so 
siirpaasingly  bad  that  whole  wards  of  prisoners  went 
to  the  cook-house  to  return  it.  J sliowed  mine  to  the 
warder  through  the  trnp-door  of  my  cell.  He  said,  “ It’s 
all  the  same,”  and  passed  on.  1 did  not  cai-vy  my 
cheese  to  the  cook-house ; my  jraide,  my  self-respect 
revolted  against  the  degrading  humiliation  of  volun- 
tarily standing  amongst  thieves,  waiting  like  a pauper 
until  my  bit  of  cheese  was  examined. 

On  the  Sunday  previous  to  the  visit  of  Messrs. 

Pollox  and  Knox,  the  cheese  served  out  was  a source 
of  astonishment  and  praise  to  neiXrly  all  the  prisoners. 

In  fact  from  this  Sunday  until  ten  days  or  a fortnight 
after  the.  visit  of  the  former  Comniissioiiers,  the  food 
was  so  iraprox'ed  in  quality  as  to  have  very  little  hut 
the  umno  in  common  with  that  previously  supplied, 
and  with  that  supplied  nfterwaixla,  except  on  iiue 
occ'itsious,  up  to  the  advent  of  the  present  Gommissioii. 

The  food  supplied  to  patients  in  ho.s]}ifal  is  gcnemlly 
very  bad  in  quality,  and  i.s  always  barbarously  cooked, 

— badli/  cooked  indeed  would  be  much  too  mild  a 
way  to  describe  it.  This  is  an  aecvu'ate  description  of 
the  beefsteak  given  to  mo  six  days  out  of  every  seven 
from  25tli  September  1369,  to  I7tli  May  J870 — a 
short  thick  junk  or  lump  of  beef,  burnt  as  black  as 
your  hat  on  one  side,  the  other  side  raw,  rod,  bloody, 
and  uncooked ; or  a similar  .junk  burnt  black  on  all 
sides,  and  as  white  and  dry  as  a cliip  when  cut.  The 
puddings  arc  scarcely  ever  free  from  a sprinkling  of  soot 
move  or  less  tliick.  In  the  rice  puddings  the  rice  is 
generally  uncooked  and  fiavourless.  I have  not  eaten 
the  rice  puddings  frequently  on  these  accounts.  The 
milk  is  seldom  unadulterated  -with  water  ; in  I'act  it  is 
well  known  prisoners  seek  the  situation  of  cooks,  not 
to  cook,  but  to  plunder.  This  accounts  to  some  extent 
for  the  smoU  chops,  &c.,  watered  milk,  and  tho  pud- 
dings without  egg  or  sugar.  I can’t  tell  you  if  this  bad 
cookery  and  plunder  exists  iu  Millhauk  or  Portland. 

Mr.  Power,  who  was  recently  in  Millbauk  infirmary, 
says  the  food  there  was  much  superior  in  quality,  and 
much  better  cooked  than  at  Woking  or  Portland. 

The  doctors  here  attribute  the  bad  cookery,  &c.,  to  the 
fact  of  there  being  no  separate  kitchen  for  the  hospital. 

Since  I met  tho  unfortunate  accident  before  alluded 
to,  now  upwards  of  a month,  I,  iu  eoiumou  with  two 
ordinary  prisoners  in  this  ward  (E.  1),  have  been 
placed  on  chicken  ; a wing  or  a leg  falls  to  my  share 
generally,  so  dirty  and  covered  with  tho  “ penfeathers  ” 
that  I spend  some  time  every  day  picking  them  out 
before  I attempt  to  eat.  I have  not  eaten  tho  chicken 
broth  above  six  or  seven  times ; it  was  mere  hot 
water,  having  neither  the  taste  nor  colour  of  chicken 
broth.  I complained  of  tliis  several  times,  but  the 
officers  admit  the  cooks  ai’c  incurably  ignorant  and 
dii'ty.  Since  the  coming  of  the  Commission  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  improve  this  liquor,  in 
which  the  chicken  is  served  up  by  mixing  and  fiavour- 
ing  it  with  pepper  and  other  ingredients  ; the  liquor 
is  now  diiukable,  but  it  is  not  chiokeii  broth.*  I 

26th  June.  Complained  to  Dr.  Campbell  of  the  broth-,  it 
was  better  yesterday,  the  27th.  It  is  mueli  improved  now.  Has 
become  bad  again  and  chicken  salted. 

LI  2 
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U.  Villon.  (lou’t  Itnow  tliat  the  other  prisoners  coinplniu  of  the 

_ above  (if  they  have  any  such  grounds  of  complaint') ; I 

2 July  18  rO.  think  they  have  not  complained  tvitii  the  punish- 

nieut  of  Alfred  Vallaus  before  their  eyes.  He  com- 
plained  to  Dr.  liofFman  some  months  ago  about  tho 
l>oor  quality  of,  I think,  the  beef-tea.  Emboldened  by 
his  example,  several  other  pi-i.snncrs  also  complained. 
For  this  ‘Vallaus,  who  fc-Il  from  a scatfold  when  work- 
ing at  the  female  prison,  and  broke  his  arm,  and  who 
subsequently  became  paralysetl,  and  was  then  bed- 
ridden, tvns  removed  to  the  separate  hospital  cells  of 
“ H ” ward.  This  man  some  short  time  previously 
was  apparently  in  a dying  state  ; he  could  keep 
nothing  on  his  stomach  but  hot  bivindy.  Removal  to 
the  cells  in  this  man’s  case  was  n great  harJ.sliip,  as 
during  the  14  or  15  hours  out  of  every  24  that  ho 
was  locked  up  in  his  ceil  he  was  perfectly  lidpless, 
and  had  no  one  to  assist  him  to  stool ; hcuce  he  had 
to  let  go  Ilia  motion.s  in  bed,  and  was  once  12  hours 
lying  in  his  excrement.  He  was  removed  to  the 
hospital  room  tho  day  we  wei-e  scut  to  the  cells, 
where  he  was  sent  for  punishment.  Slattery  and 
Murphy,  tho  other  prisoners  who  get  chicken,  are  both 
suffering  from  some  kind  of  chest  ilisease,  Slattery 
I'ormerly  compliiiiiecl  to  the  director  that  Dr.  Campbell 
would  not  take  him  into  hosi>ital,  or  treat  him  for  his 
disease.  Hia  chest  was  then  very  bad,  and  he  liad  a 
bad  cough.  Ho  asked  the  director  to  remove  him  to 
some  other  prison  where  he  could  get  medical  treat- 
ment. He  told  me  the  director  said  he  was  not  fit 
for  any  othci’  convict  station,  and  yet  the  doctor 
neglected  to  keep  the  man  in  hospital  until  reported 
by  him  to  the  director.  He  was  very  bad  this  spring, 
but  has  rallied  a little  latterly.  I believe  he  is  treated 
well  now.  This  is  the  usutU  way  of  ti’eating  men  in 
coindct  prisons  ; they  are  neglected  at  the  earlier 
stages  of  disease,  and  only  during  the  last  stages  are 
supplied  w'ith  proper  food,  which,  bad  it  hecu  given 
in  time,  if  it  did  not  save,  might  have  prolonged  their 
lives.  I have  seen  a young  man  in  a galloping  con- 
sumption named  Thomas  Dunne,  much  weakej'  and 
more  oinaciiitcii  than  either  of  these  men,  taken  out 
of  his  (lying  bed,  and  of  couiS(j,  being  reported  fit  for 
punishment  by  the  doetoi’s,  he,  Dunne,  and  another 
cousumptire  patient  nnmeil  John  Savage,  then  also  in 
hospital,  and  still  alive  and  in  this  piison,  were  both 
sentenced  and  uudenvent  seven  days’  penal  diet. 
Duime  (lied  about  six  or  eight  weeks  after  punishment. 
The  temperature  of  the  hospital  is  very  low  in  the 
winter.  I have  seen  it  as  low  ns  45° 

I have  entered  into  tlic  above  details  witli  the  view 
of  enabling  the  Commissioners  to  foim  an  accurate 
ojiiiiion  re.^iJCCting  the  lio.spital  treatment  and  disci- 
pline. 

In  order  to  show  that  jmhtical  prisoners  siiffeiing 
from  (.lisease  and  in  a critical  state  of  health  were 
similarly  treated,  I link  with  the  cases  above  cited 
that  of  Andrew  Kennedy,  a trco-son-felony  piisonev 
sentenced  to  five  yeans’  penal  .servitude,  some  time  an 
inmate  of  this  prison.  Kennedy  was  a gi-eat  sufferer 
from  chronic  asthma  and  bronchitis ; he  had  been  dis- 
chai'ged  from  the  militia  on  that  account.  He  com- 
plained one  morning  to  th<3  warder  of  “ 3 ” ward,  Mr. 
Scamwell,  about  the  manner  in  which  the  cocoa  was 
served  out ; he  said  we  nearly  always  got  nothing  but 
the  thick  muddy  gi-ounds,  which  \vi\a  the  fact.  They 
served  out  the  cocoa  to  the  other  prisoners  lirst, 
leaving  us  the  grounds  at  the  bottom  of  the  can.  Scam- 
well  locked  him  uj)  immediately  for  daring  to  complain, 
and  he  was  bvouglit  before  the  govenior  that  day  for 
the  offence.  The  governor,  I believe,  dismissed  that 
charge,  but  Scamwell  subsefjuently  finding  a drawing 
of  the  humaa  figure  on  Kennedy’s  slate,  which  lie 
fancied  was  intended  to  represent  him,  he  brought 
Kennedy  again  the  same  day  befor-e  the  governor,  who 
sentenced  liiin  to  24  hours’  bread  and  water,  without 
a bed,  &c.  On  another  occasion  Kennedy  was  taken 
out  of  chapel  duihig  mass,  stripped  naked,  and 
searcbecl.  £lo  was  veiy  bad  then,  and  lie  told  me  the 
naked  search  in  the  state  he  was  then  in,  after  coming 


out  of  the  hot,  crowded,  undergi'ound  cellar  or  room 
in  wliich  mass  was  then  celebrated,  to  tho  cold  ceD  or 
passage  of  the  punishment  wai'd  where  he  was  searched, 
greatly  aggravated  his  complaint.  Kennedy  became 
so  bad  afterwards  that  he  was  liberated  on  iietition, 
backed  by  the  medical  certificate  of  Dr.  Campbell, 
who  had  allowed  him  to  be  punished.  Kennedy  told 
Mr.  Mulcahy  that  he  heard  Dr.  Campbell  ask  Jlr.  Fiy 
if  he  was  really  as  bad  as  he  appeared,  and  that  Mr. 
Fry  said  he  was.  He  also  told  him  that  he  was  never 
the  same  since  the  night  ho  spent  in  the  pimislimeut 
cells  oil  breiul  and  water  and  hail  no  bed.  In 
October  1867,  Patrick  Bany,  a political  prisoner, 
applied  to  Dr.  Campbell  for  medicine.  When  the 
doctor  saw  him  he  said,  “ Koiv,  Bany,  I bad  enough 
“ of  you  before;  you  mast  not  be  bringing  on  that 
“ sickness”  (meaning  vomiting  his  food,  i'ov  which 
he  was  invalided  here  from  Portland).  He  then  gave 
him  some  medicine,  hut  refused  to  admit  him  to 
hospital,  That  night,  after  supper,  Barry  showed  me 
his  cell  pot  half  full  of  vomited  food,  and  bade  me 
remember  it,  as  he  said  he  felt  very  bad.  Mr.  Barry 
had  to  leave  off  working  in  the  female  prison,  owing 
to  the  (X)ld,  want  of  food,  and  insufficiency  of  clothing. 
I believe  he  petitioned  the  Mecretaty  of  State  or 
boai’d  of  directors  about  this  time  respecting  his 
medical  treatment,  but  to  no  effect.  He  became  so 
very  bad  afterwards  that  Dr.  Campliell  was  obliged 
to  take  him  into  hospital,  aud  the  doctor  subsequently 
came  to  Mr.  Mulcahy,  who  was  then  working  in  the 
carpenters’  shop,  and  told  him  that  Barry  was  very 
bad,  that  he  could  go  and  see  him  after  work,  and 
that  he  could  have  anything  ho  thought  he  could  use. 
Mr.  Mulcahy  will  tell  the  state  he  found  Mr.  Bany  in 
that  night.  On  the  following  night,  the  27th  of 
December,  Mr.  Mulcahy  was  ordered  out  of  bed  aud 
directed  to  go  to  the  hospital  to  Mr.  Barry  at  once. 
Ho  remarked  to  the  officers, '‘Bany  must  be  dying 
when  I am  sent  for.”  Wbeu  Mr.  Mulcahy  enteied 
Barry’s  dormitory,  he  foimd  the  Rev.  Mr.  O’Leary 
there  before  him  with  a lighted  candle,  (ibc.,  preparing 
to  anoint  the  man  whom  Dr.  Campbell  had  treated  ns  a 
schemer  and  a malingerer.  Poor  Barry  was  speech- 
less. I call  upon  Mr.  Mulcahy  imd  the  Rev.  Mr. 
O’Leary  to  corroborate  the  above,  and  submit  it  as 
part  nf  the  treatment  to  which  we  were  then  and  are 
still  liable  to  be  subjected.  We  are  still  subjecied  to 
the  worst  feature.s  of  the  system  that  killed  John 
Lynch  withiu  a tew  months  after  his  ain-ivid  iu 
English  convict  prisons,  that  hna  made  permanent 
invalids,  suffering  fi-om  various  chi'onic  diseases,  inclu- 
ding phthisis,  of  Messrs.  Mulcaly,  Roantree,  Bourke, 
and  Power.  In  a word,  we  are  still  subjected  to  the 
Treatment  and  discipline  that  has  driven  Carey, 
Kearns,  and  Rickard  Burke  ma(il.  I Iiave  been  an 
invalid  since  my  arrival  in  England,  and  though 
suffering  from  disease  and  bodily  infirmities,  I have 
been  made  to  luulergo,  and  have  undergone,  not  only 
all  the  hardships  admittedly  incidental  to  peual  ser- 
vitude in  the  prisons  of  Mountjoy,  Peutonville,  and 
IV'oldiig,  but  also  those  hardships  which  I have  proved 
were  not  iucidentnl  to  criminals  undei’going  penal 
setvitudo  in  those  prisons.  I am  now,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  weeks,  nearly  19  months  con- 
tinuously iu  hospital,  and  I was  much  w'eaker  and  far 
more  debilitated  even  before  I met  with  the  accident 
before  mentioned,  than  I was  when  I entered  hospital 
in  the  montli  of  Jauunry  1869.  The  disease  and 
debility  I then  complained  of  was  caused  by  want  of 
suitable  food  and  clothing,  aud  by  tho  hardships  and 
privations  before  described,  and  was  owing  in  no 
small  degi-ee  to  the  neglect  and  ill-ti-ealmeut  of  the 
mediciii  officers.  Iu  judging  of  my  ease,  then,  the 
Commissiouei's  will  bear  iu  mind  that  in  Mountjoy 
and  Pentonville  I was  subjected  to  the  same  hai’dslups 
and  exhaustive  discipline  as  O’Donovan  Rossa  and 
Martin  H.  Casey,  who  were  then  remarkably  strong 
and  able-bodied  men,  and  that  it  was  in  the  invalid 
prison  of  Woking,  I,  an  invalid,  was  sulqj(icted  to  the 
hardships  and  ill-treatment  before  described,  notwith- 
standing the  statement  of  Messrs.  Pollock  and  Knox 
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Jluit  I **  scmfalous  constitutioa,  mid  was  being 
carefully  attended  to  then.  Dr.  Cmiipbell  told  Messrs. 
Pollock  and  Knox,  in  my  presence,  that  I ivas  a very 
quiet  ninn,  gave  no  trouble,  and  made  no  complaints. 

Scmnwell  was  warder  the  greater  part  of  the  time  1 
was  located  in  “ B ” ward.  This  ward  was  tiien  specially 
set  apiu'tfor“lnirgl:irs,  prison  breakers,  and  Fenians.” 
There  were  a few  specialty-favoured  jn-isoners  there 
also.  The  discipline  was  not  so  severe  tlien  as  now. 
Tlie  warders  and  other  officers  who  wore  responsible 
for  the  eleanliuess  of  their  w'lird.s,  allowed  the  good 
smilil'crs  to  do  portions  of  the  ward  and  cell  work  for 
other  jirisouei’s.  Some  of  those  pvi.soners  frequently 
iissi.stcd  me.  The  cell  and  ward  work  had  to  be  done 
within  a time  too  limited  for  my  streiigtli.  I hud 
exliaosted  my  strength  betbre  leaving  iny  cell  to  com- 
mence the  labour  of  the  day.  I breakfasted  upon 
three-quarters  of  a pint  of  cocoa,  the  half  of  wliieli 
was  grounds,  and  five  or  six  ounces  of  bread.  Pi  in- 
cipai'oflieer  Shnons  frequently  ovilered  that  I should 
do  my  share  of  tlie  scrubbing,  but  he  look  no  notice 
ofPeureoii,  an  ordinary  prisoner,  who  alw.ays  scnil^bed 
before  the  coll  of  another  prisoner  named  Monk. 
Peai-son  also  kept  Jlonk’s  tins,  &c.,  burnished,  and 
iiad  always  free  access  to  Monk’s  cell.  Monk  was 
seldom  to  be  seen  in  his  cell  until  after  the  Commission 
of  Pollock,  and  Knox,  when,  for  a while,  lie  %vas  locked 
in  his  cell  like  the  other  prisoners  during  breakfast 
and  dinner  hours.  Dinner  was  supplied  to  him  like 
other  prisoners,  but  he  seldom,  if  ever  eat  it.  It  was 
given  by  the  oi-derlios  (whose  doors  remained  open 
during  dinner  hour  then)  to  otlier  prisoners,  or  sent 
back  to  the  cook-house  with  the  empty  tins.  Monk 
also  went,  about  the  prison  without  being  in  eluugp  of 
an  officer.  I saw  him  bring  tea  at  night  openly  in  his 
Imui  I,  though  not  cntitlc<I  to  it.  He  wa.s  what  is  called 
“nil  old  act  man,”  and  these  men  wore  not  at  that 
lime,  and  not  until  long  afterwards  allowed  ten  in  this 
prison.  I l.ielicvf!  his  bed  to  have  been  ii  curled  hair 
one  such  as  is  used  in  hospital  aud  nowhere  else  j his 
hlnnkcls  sheets,  shirt,  &c.,  ivero  special ; his  clothes 
were  always  whole  and  new,  and  ho  wore  long  trow- 
sers,  untU  libei'ated  in  tlie  spring  of  1868.  I saw  the 
special  bed,  blankets,  and  sheets  in  his  cell  the  morning 
he  was  liberated  ; at  dinner  hour,  when  I returned  to 
the  ward  the  bed  the  blankets  and  the  sheets  were 
gone,  and  eomijaratively  soiled-looking  and  inferior 
ones  substituted.  At  thi.s  time,  too,  a,  new  warder 
named  Brooks  was  appoiuteil  to  the  ward. 

Scamwell’s  manner  and  demeanour  tow'aj'ds  me  and 
my  friends  was  markedly  aud  decidedly  insulting.  I 
recollect  Mr.  Kickhani  one-  evening  stood,  like  all  the 
other  prisoners  in  “ B ” ward,  at  his  ceil  door  wliilc 
the  supper  was  being  seived  out.  It  was  winter',  I 
think,  and  the  prisoner  Monk  happened  to  arrive  at 
his  cell  door,  next  to  Kickham’s,  before  Scamweli  came 
I'ouud  with  the  bread.  When  Scamweli  came  to  Monk 
he  smiled,  made  a graceful  bow,  and  handed  him  his 
loaf.  Two  steps  brought  him  to  Jlr.  Kickliam,  to 
ivhom  he  frowued,  thrusting  a loaf  rudely  into  his 
liands.  On  another  occasion,  after  calling  out  “ Auy 
applications,”  I replied,  “ A letter  to  my  mother.”  He 
siuklenly  roared  out,  “ If  you  don’t  address  me  in  a 
]»roper  manner  I won’t  take  down  your  application.” 
Ilis  manner  and  tone  were  more  threateniug  and  in- 
sulting than  his  words.  I told  liiui  quietly,  as  was  the 
fact,  I was  unconscious  of  having  acted  improperly. 
He  replied,  “You  must  stand  up  properly  at  your  door 
when  addressing  me.”  This  was  in  presence  of  all 
the  prisonere  in  the  ward.  On  another  occasion,  after 
closing  my  cell  door  (when  the  orders  “ Close  your 
doors  ” were  given)  he  quickly  unlocked  the  door,  and 
out  of  breath  asked  me,  Did  I mean  to  insult  him  by 
closing  the  door  in  that  manner  ? ” “ You  slapped 
the  door,”  said  he.  “ Not  stronger  than  every  man  in 
the  ward,  you  know  they  won’t  lock  if  not  slapped.” 
I replied,  “ I tell  you  what,  Mr.  Scamweli,  if  you  annoy 
“ me  in  this  way  I’ll  have  to  take  steps  to  put  an  end 
“ to  it.”  He  locked  me  up  in  my  cell  on  two  oi'  three 
occasions,  while  the  other  prisoners  were  at  exercise, 
upon  some  frivolous  pretext  or  other,  such  ns  “ There 


arc  some  crumbs  of  bread  under  your  table,”  “ Dust  -Di/ic-u 

tlie  back  of  your  bed,”  &tc.,  and  althougli  the  carrving  „„ 

out  of  ills  orders  would  not  take  n half  a minute  ho  -^jmiy^o. 

would  lock  me  in  aud  walk  sway  to  tlio  exercise 

ground  for  half  an  lioiir,  and  sometimes  during  the 

whole  exercise  hour,  after  which  he  emno  back  nud 

unlocked  me.  1 liad  then  to  gf  to  ivork  iu  n crowde<( 

knitting  shed,  and  had  no  exeii'isc.  until  the  afternoon, 

linving  been  tbu.s  nmliciously,  e:i  a believe,  deprived  of 

tlic  morning  exercise  by  this  man  who  1 lielieve  now 

lind  no  iKiwer  or  authority  to  do  so.  Sciunwell  always 

out  my  hair  as  close  to  the  scalp  as  he  possibly  could. 

I generally  cangiit  cold  in  the  head  after  being  so  cut. 

I attribute  to  this  close  cutting,  and  to  the  exposure 
tliere.ai'ter,  the  neuralgic,  and  otlier  pains  in  niy  head 
and  face  from  which  I have  since  suffered  at  various 
times. 

Mr.  Kickhani,  ii’hose  sight  was  much  impaired  and 
who  could  not  keep  his  cell  in  the  same  order  ns  tlio 
professional  thieves  uho  bad  spent  the  greater  part  of 
their  lives  at  such  work,  was  frequently  lockcxl  up  in 
this  way.  Feeling  the  loss  of  exorcise  veiy  much,  he 
at  lengtli  told  nu  officer,  Scamwell’s  assistant,  be 
should  see  tJie  governor  about  it.  The  olficer  got  fright- 
ened and  assured  him  it  would  not  occur  any  more  5 
It  did  not,  I believe.  We  were  “green”  priaonei's 
then  and  these  men  imposed  on  us.  Prisoners  hud  told 
us  they  were  breaking  the  rules  in' depriving  us  of 
exercisG.  Prisoners  were  then  in  the  habit  of  taking 
their  hooks  with  tliem  to  read  in  the  exercise  yai'd  ; 
after  some  time  I tliougiit  I might  do  the  same.  I did 
so.  Scamweli  spoke  to  some  prisoners  and  I think  to 
me — I could  see  it  was  all  directed  at  me — about  bring- 
ing out  our  Imoks.  He  said  it  was  not  allowed.  Next 
morning  I kept  my  honk  iu  my  pocket,  as  I saw  Scam-- 
well  watching  me.  TJie  other  prisoners  appeared  to 
take  no  notice  of  what  he  had  been  saying  the  pre- 
vious day,  aud  were  reailing  their  liooks  as  usual.  After 
some  time  a principal  officer  came,  and  after  talking 
ivitli  Scamwdl  he  ealletl  prisoners  who  had  hooks  iu 
their  hands  over  to  him,  and  told  them  books  were 
not  allowed  in  the  exercise  ground  j after  this  the 
prisoners  exercising  in  the  other  yards  read  their 
books  in  those  ynnls  as  usual.  After  a short  time 
books  beg-m  to  reappear  in  the  hands  of  the  prisoners 
exercising  iu  the  yard  with  me.  I went  to  the  gover- 
nor for  liberty  to  take  a book  ivith  me  into  the  exer- 
cise yard  j he  refused,  stating  there  was  an  oj'der 
against  reading  during  exercLse.  If  there  urns  such  an 
order  it  was  clearly  allowed  to  become  a dead  letter, 
and  was  only  revived  to  annoy  us,  to  make  us  feel  we 
must  not  expect  tlie  same  privileges  as  the  favoui'Qd 
thieves  and  other  ei'imiuaia.  ScamweU  always  gave  me 
the  liltliiest  and  most  threadbare  jackets,  ti'owsers, 

&c.  On  one  occasion  a prisoner  handed  me  a jacket ; 
it  was  in  the  ^viutel•  of  1866-^7 ; it  was  very  much 
worn,  so  worn  that  the  light  was  visible  through  it 
on  placing  it  between  yon  and  the  window,  but  it  was 
cleaner  than  any  I hatl  ever  received  before.  The  pri- 
soner remarked,  “I  had  to  fight  for  that  for  you,” 

“ Scamweli  did  not  want  to  let  you  have  it,  but  I 
“ snatched  it  from  the  heap  of  dirty  old  things.”  That 
niglit  or  next  morning  Sciiuiwell  remarked  You  got  a 
first-rate  jacket.  On  another  occasion  I saw  him  dis- 
tributing waistcoats  amongst  the  prisoners,  new  ones 
principally.  He  gave' me  an  old  waistcoat.  I asked  him 
for  a new  one,  but  he  refused  it ; these  were  only  for 
favorite  thieves  ; tlie  dirty  old  rt^s  Wei'S  good  enough 
for  us.  The  prisoner,  Charles  Pearson,  before  men- 
tioned had  always  a thick  heavy  jacket  lined  "with 
cotton,  a Dartmoor  jacket,  as  it  was  called.  The  jackets 
at  Dai’tmoor,  owing  to  the  cold  aud  damp  of  that 
place,  were  then  lined  with  cotton.  The  jackets  at  the 
other  convict  stations  were  not  so  lined.  Pearson  had 
idso  a thick  heai'y  trowsere  ; it  was  made  so  by  large 
patches  at  the  knees  and  seat,  covering  the  origina 
doth.  He  was  clothed  this  way  until  liberated,  up- 
wards of  12  mouths  after  1 was  placed  in  knicker- 
bockers. Wlien  Mr.  O’Keeffe  came  here  from  Portland 
bringing  a “ Dai'tmoor  jacket  ” with  him,  he  was  im- 
mediately after  arrival  marched  from  the  exercise 
LI  8 
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gi'ouud,  and  the  lining  I'emoreil  fi-om  his  jacket  hy  an 
officer  wlio  VAS  then  Scamwell’s  assistant  warder. 
During  the  severe  winter  of  1866  and  1867  before 
mentioned,  the  piisoners  located  in  the  ward  over  me, 
“ 0 ” ward,  were  told  by  their  officers  to  go  to-bod 
immediately  after  supper.  Scnmwell  never  allowed  me 
or  any  of  my  fellow  prisoners  to  go  to  bed  from  the 
cold;  we  were  obliged  to  wait  until  “bell  time,”  a 
quarter  to  8 o’clock.  Prisoners  in  tlic  ward  told  me 
they  tvi'apjted  their  blankets  nbojit  tliem  while  veaiU 
iug  ; I dared  not  do  .so.  I felt  breail  and  water  that 
ioclcnmnt  se.ason  would,  ns  the  Pentouville  officer  said, 
have  done  for  me.* 

It  may  be  urgc<l  by  the  governors  and  directors  in 
reply  to  some  of  the  above  statements  that  the  officers 
exceeded  their  duty  or  were  acting  contrary  to  the 
orders  of  the  prison  in  the  cases  iletailed ; but  as  it 
was  dearly  the  duty  of  governors  and  directors  to  see 
that  their  orders  were  canned  out  fairly  and  impar- 
tially towards  all,  and  as  they  either  ffid  not  see,  or 
winked  at  the  breaches  of  their  rules  and  orders  when 
in  favour  of  the  criminals,  and  allowed  those  rules  and 
orders  to  be  revived  and  put  into  force  against  tis 
they  tu’e  clearly  re.sponsiblo  for  the  actions  of  their 
officers,  whose  treatment  of  me  and  my  fellow-pri- 
soners w.AS  meanly,  viciously,  and  cruelly  exceptional. 

I spent  nearly  18  mouths  in  n knitt  ing  shed  knitting 
stockings.  This  shod  is  part  of  the  basement  .story  of 
that  portion  of  the  “ right  wing  ” of  the  prison  which 
runs  i>erpendicular  to  and  flanks  the  ground  line  or 
body  of  the  building.  The  “ shed  ” as  it  is  called  is 
immediately  tinder  “ A ” ward,  and  is  steps  below 
the  level  of  the  exercise  ground  which  vises  immedi- 
ately in  ii'out  of  it.  There  are  two  privies  and  a 
urinal  within  a few  feet  and  opposite  to  the  door  of 
the  shed.  These  are  constantly  used  during  the  day 
by  the  prisoners  working  there.  Wakeland,  the  officer 
theii  in  charge  of  the  shed,  most  have  received  very 
strict  orders  to  watch  all  our  mov'emeuts ; whenever 
I or  any  of  my  fellow  prisoner.s  whispei'ed,  even  fho’ 
it  was  about  the  work,  he  would  instantly  cry  out, 
“ What’s  up  now?  What’s  the  news  of  the  day?  Any- 
thing in  the  'Nation’  fnewspaperl  this  moruing?” 
This  was  said  in  a contemptuous  and  sneering  tone, 
standing  with  a half  face  to  ns  and  to  the  criminals, 
whose  approbation  he  always  apparently  sought,  when 
he  thought  he  had  said  a hard  or  biting  thing  to  the 
Fenians  : he  would  then  mareh  backwards  and  for- 
wards aci-oss  the  top  of  the  shed  hamming  a tune, 
appai’ently  well  pleased  with  himself,  and  casting 
siguificanl  glances  at  the  favorite  criminals  who  en- 
joyed the  fun.  Strict  silence  was  supposed  to  bo  kept 
in  the  shed,  but  was  very  seldom  endeavmire<I  lo  be 
enforced  against  the  criminals.  Whenever  he  found 
it  neces.sary  to  chock  them,  he  mildly  told  them  to  go 
on  with  their  work  there,  or  called  out  the  name  of 
the  party  offending  and  said,  “ You’ll  lose  your 
mai'ks,”  “ Mind  your  marks,”  or  words  to  that  effect. 
He  nevei'  said  to  them,  “ What’s  up  now  j conspiring  to 
“ rob  when  you  get  out,  eh  ?”  &e.  I was  told  by  this 
officer  to  assist  Mr.  Kickham,  whose  defective  sight 
prevented  him  learning  to  knit  j yet  tho’  I was 
obliged  to  communicate  to  him  frequently  on  my 
fingers  about  the  work,  I was  not  exempt  from  con- 
tinual censure.  "Dillon,”  he  would  say,  “mind  your 
“ own  work.  I’ve  marked  on  the  slate  the  number 
" of  time.s  you  spoke  to-day.  You’ll  find  your  marks 
“ short  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  &c.  You  ai'e 


* Scamwell  is  heavy  and  short-winded.  Although  I could  not 
bear  hU  muffled  thread  in  cloth  slippers,  his  heavy  breathing 
was  audible  to  me  as  be  stole  on  tip-toe  to  my  cell  door  to  look 
at  me  throng  the  inspection  bole.  He  kept  a constant  sur- 
veilianee  of  this  kind  upon  ua  when  in  our  cells  at  night.  At 
othar  times  I could  hear  him  chatting  with  prisoners  Monk  and 
Pearson.  My  bowels  were  always  loose ; I suffered  greatly  in 
this  way.  and  ffiough  I rang  my  hell  first  to  go  to  the  closed  as 
be  conld  see  by  the  signal,  and  I was  nearest  to  him  at  the  top 
of  the  ward,  he  would  pass  my  door  and  leave  out  others  before 
me.  In  fact  he  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  treating- me  worse 
than  the  criminals,  and  showing  them  that  be  did  so,  until  near 
the  end  of  his  time  in  “ B ” ward. 


“ leaning  against  the  wall,  sit  up,  &e.”  When  uot 
abusing  us,  this  man  w.oa  Iwistiug  into  puns  words  or 
phrases  used  by  some  prisoner  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a laugh.  Hs  remarks  to  me  and  my  friends,  if 
not  plainly  abusive,  were  generally  .sarcastic  and 
ironical.  After  Mr.  O’Eeefe  was  removed  to  Portlaml, 
for  being  “ troublesome,”  as  Wnkoland  said,  he 
added,  “ Serve  him  right,”  looking  menacingly  at  me, 
ho  said,  “ There’s  u graveyard  at  Dartmoor,  too.”  Ha 
subsequently  .said,  holding  his  hands  over  Mr.  Kiek- 
mau  and  O’Keefe  (who  had  been  scut  back  from 
I’ortlauJ),  “O  my  country,  what  whiskey  I’ve  drank 
for  you.”  One  of  these  gentlemeii  had  never  tasted 
whiskey  or  any  spirituous  liquor  in  his  life.  In  order 
to  get  rid  of  this  man,  Messrs.  O’Keefe  and  Kickhani 
applied  to  the  Governor  for  liberty  to  work  elsewhere. 

They  were  sent  out  to  the  carpenter’s  shop  for  a few 
days,  and  then  to  cut  bricks  with  me. 

Dm'ing  the  greater  part  of  the  time  I worked  in  pai-.ia. 
this  shed  a prisoner  read  aloud  for  au  hour  each 
time  tsvice  a day.  The  Scripture  readers  had,  I 
believe,  the  selection  of  the  books  to  be  read.  Altho’ 
the  library  here  is  large  and  varied,  the  books  usually 
rend  were  so  offensive  to  Rtrmau  Catbolics  and  liish- 
men.  as  to  lear'o  little  doubt  i>ut  that  they  were 
selocicd  for  the  purpo:-i'  of  offending.  The  books 
coutainc-d  such  stories  of  or  allusion#  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion, piiests,  nunneries,  and  (be  coiifessionnJ,  as  are 
frequently  to  be  met  in  (he  rabid  productions  of 
fanatics  or  impostors  of  the  Maria  Moirk  .“miiip. 
Auother  class  of  books  always  coutained  a fuiiuy 
Paddy  with  his  pig  and  sliillelali.  Padily’s  sayings 
wore  received  with  laughter  by  the  English  por- 
tion of  the  audience,  some  of  whom  would  turn 
to  see  how  wo  took  the  thing.  I remember  one 
day  a prisoner,  named  Fairweathcr,  read  au  extract 
from  Chamber's’  Encyclopedia  of  English  Literature, 
about,  as  well  .as  I can  recollect  at  this  distance  of 
time,  u priest  who  .seduced  the  woman  whose  confes- 
sion he  had  heard,  and  aftm'wards  murdered  her. 

Some  of  the  Irish  and  Catholic  pri.soner's  angrily  rose 
and  told  the  prisoner  to  .shut  up  that  book  ; a row 
was  imminent ; the  officer  threatened  mid  advised, 
and  quiet  -rvas  restored  by  the  pri.“Ouer  readiug  some- 
thing else.  Next  day  the  Governor,  who  was  away 
ou  the  day  of  the  “ vow,”  as  I shall  call  it,  asked  the 
officer  why  he  allowed  such  a book  to  be  read  among 
so  many  Roman  Catliolics.  Tire  officer  said  the  book 
was  scrt<  to  him  to  bo  lead.  Tire  Goveruor  then 
called  the  prisoner  Fnirweather  outside  the  shed  and 
spoke  to  him  for  a moment.  Fairweatlier  told  me 
that  day  the  Governor  merely  askerl  him  why  he 
read  that  book,  and  ran  up  the  steps  before  he  could 
answer'  him.  Fnirweather  would  not  read  any  more. 

A man  named  Cook  was  then  sent  from  anotlier  shed 
to  read  in  Wakeland's,  but  the  prisoners  would  not 
listen  to  him,  as  he  was  a very  bad  reader.  A pri- 
soner named  Percival,  a good  reader,  was  asked  to 
read,  but  said,  “ They  won’t  allow  me,  as  I refused  to 
“ read  a book  in  auother  shed  that  I thought  would 
“ be  offensive  to  my  Catholic  follow-piisonera.”  A 
Scripture  reader  named  Mose  afterwm'ds  came  in  ; he 
thanked  Fairweathcr  for  his  past  services,  and  told 
the  prisoners  Cooke  was  the  best  reader  that  he  could 
procure.  Percival  offered  his  services  again,  but  was 
told  he  could  not  be  appointed.  At  length  Mr. 
O’Keeffe  offered  to  I'ead.  The  Scripture  reader  said 
ho  could  not  allow  him.  Either  I or  Mr.  O’Keeffe 
asked  him  why.  He  replied,  “ Because  he  is  a Roman 
“ Catholic,  and  this  is  a Protestant  country  and  a 
“ Prolestniit  prison ! ” 

Subsequently  a Roman  Catholic  prisoner,  named 
Norris,  ■m'ote  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  the  read 
ingswere  thenceforth  stopped.  They  had  been  Btojjped 
at  Dartmoor  previously,  and  the  (Joveruor,  I was  told, 
iufoimed  the  prisoner  who  wi'Ote  to  the  Director's  that 
if  his  memorial  went  fonvurd  there,  would  be  no  more 
readiug  in  the  shed,  as  the  Directors  did  not  think  it 
necessary. 

The  foregoing  facts  relating  to  the  knitting  shed 
give  but  a faint.outlino  of  our  excpptionar treatment 
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there  and  the  insults  and  indignities  heaped  upon  us 
b\'  the  officer  and  those  who  selected  the  books  to  be 
read.  It  is  hut  a meagre  epitome  of  the  oeenn-ences 
of  a few  days  of  my  life  there.  A repetition  of  hke,  or 
similar  occurreiices,  extending,  I believe,  to  eighteen 
months,  coupled  with  the  confined  and  monotonous 
nature  of  the  cmploj’uieut  in  the  vitiated  air  of  the 
shed,  had  a most  prejudicial  efiVict  on  my  health. 
Wlien  I left  the  place  to  work  in  the  open  dr,  I felt 
as  if  passing  from  a long  deuth-like  trance  to  the  light 
and  life  of  day. 

s.-jR-port,  I have  learnt  tln'ough  letters  I’cceived  from  my 
mother  that  Captain  Bramley  habitually  cruses  portions 
of  my  letters  without  letting  me  know,  as  in  my 
fellow  prisoners’  cases,  that  he  objects  to  the  passages 
erased.  The  erasure  was  on  one  occasion  so  clumsily 
(perhaps  designedly)  done  as  to  make  it  appear  to  my 
fiiends  that  I had  an  attack  of  rheumatism.  I recol- 
lect well  that  I said  the  ^•ery  contraiy.  The  following 
is  an  extinct  fi'om  my  mother’s  lettein  : 

“Sept.  1869.  My  dear  son, — I was  .surpi'ised  to 
“ learn  that  hedth  was  a forbidden  subject ; X thought 
“ nt  least  that  we  would  have  the  consolation  of 
“ knowing  the  state  of  your  health  .... 
“ The  Governor  stated  in  your  last  letter  not  to  feel 
“ uneasy  about  you,  ns  any  time  there  is  cause  for 
“ anxiety  he  wiU  let  ns  know  . . . . ■ 

“ The  commencement  of  your  letter'  was  nothing  but 
“ black  strokes  ...  I am  sorry  to  see  you 
“ were  attacked  by  your  old  enemy,  rheumatism.” 

As  well  as  I now  remember,  I merely  mentioned  in 
my  letter  that  I suffered  much  from  dysenterj’  the  past 
summer,  and  was  after  leaving  hospital,  where  1 had 
liceii  under  treatment  for  shingles  and  foi'  exhaustion, 
miU  tliat  I Lad  not  had  an  acute  attack  of  rheu- 
mutism  since  I left  I'entoiiville  j and  yet  I was  made 
to  say  I had  been  attacked  by  rheumatism.  Why  ? 
Because  that  is  what  Dr.  Campbell  colls  an  “ old 
disease”  with  me,  not  induced  by  prison  food  and 
treatment,  though  feai-fuUy  aggravated  by  both,  as  I 
believe.  Again,  the  governor  must  have  consulted 
Dr.  Campbell  before  he  undertook  to  tell  my  mother 
not  to  feel  uneasy  about  me,  and  as  he  could  not  say 
I wiLs  in  good  health,  he  made  it  apjrear  1 suffered 
from  my  old  enemy,  rheumatism.  Note  the  absurdity 
of  telling  my  mother  health  was  a forbidden  subject  to 
write  upon,  erasing  what  I had  written  about  it,  and 
then  letting  her  know  1 had  an  attack  of  rheumatism, 
and  the  cruel  kindness  of  the  governor  in  telling  her 
he  will  let  her  know  when  there  is  cause  of  auxioty — 
that  is  when  1 am  withiu  a few  days  of  death,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases. 

In  a previous  letter,  not  wishing  to  pain  my  friepds 
by  telling  them  I had  been  in  ho.spilal  with  a severe 
chest  attack  and  spitting  of  blood,  as  before  mentioned, 
I made  no  mention  whatever  of  my  health.  My  mother, 
in  reply,  says : — 

" April  ’68. — You  commence  and  end  yom'  letter 

“ without  saying  a word  about  your  healtli 
“ Next  time  you  write,  commence  yom-  letter  by 
“ letting  us  know  how  you  .are,  &c.” 

I did  commence  my  letter  as  desired  by  my  mothei', 
and  it  was  doctored  as  above  detailed. 

My  motheris  letter  of  1st  May  ’69  says  : — 

“ This  is  my  thii'd  attempt^  my  two  previous  letters 
“ being  supjn-esaed — one  sent  back,  and  the  other 
“ kept.” 

The  Commissioners  can  have  no  adequate  idea  ; no 
words  can  convey  bow  we  feel  when  our  letters  from 
home  do  not  reach  us  within  a reasonable  time.  In 
this  case  five  or  six  weeks  had  elapsed  ance  I had 
written,  and  I had  been  expecting  a reply  for  nearly 
a month.  I went  to  the  Governor  two  or  three  times 
and  asked  him  had  a letter  been  received  for  me. 
He  generally  replied,  not  to  his  knowledge;  but  he 
would  have  enquiries  made,  and  directed  me  to  see 
him  the  following  day.  I did  see  him,  and  he  read  for 
me  out  of -a  little  book,  No  reply  or  letter  received,  or 
words  to  that  effect.  iSuspectiug  the  truth  was  being 
concealed  from  me,  from  the  equivocal  nature  of  one 
of  the  replies  returned  by  the  dei'ks,  and  read  for  me 


by  the  governor,  I applied  to  the  governor  again,  in  B.JM 
a few  days,  Ibr  further  ini'onuatiou,  and  was  told  by 
liim,  at  last,  that  two  lettev.s  for  me  liad  been  received  July 
since  1 was  last  before  liim,  l>ut  as  they  contained  — — 

poEtical  news  he  sunt  them  to  the  directors;  that,  one 
was  sent  back  and  the  other  was  Unm  awaliii.g 
the  decision  of  the  directors.  The  governor 
said  nothing  about  the  suppressed  letter  which 
tlie  prison  authorities  have  now  in  their  possession. 

The  key  to  the  equivocations  in  this  matter  is  con- 
tained in  the  governor’s  private  note  to  what  purports 
to  he  his  reply  to  my  fli-si  application  respecting  the 
answei'  to  my  letter  ; it  is  ns  follow.s  : “ Was  sup- 
“ pressed  {Lc.  the  answer)  by  director,  the  prisoner  not 
“ to  be  inforniedV  Tlie  suppressed  letter  is  dated 
3rd  April  1869,  and  myfirst  application  to  tlie  governor 
respecting  it  was  on  the  12th  of  April  following.  The 
letter  J.  was  allowed  to  receive,  “being  the  third 
“ attempt,”  us  before  mentioned,  is  ilated  19  Muy 
1869.  The  extracts  from  the  governor’s  application 
book  furnished  to  me  respecting  this  matter  convey  a 
partial  and  inaccurate  account  of  luy  interviews  with 
him.  The  principal  political  nows  contained  in  the 
suppressed  letter  appears  to  have  been  the  mimes 
of  the  prisoneiti  liberated  uudev  the  partial  amnesty. 

Note,  the  letter,  conveying  political  news,  was 
written  immediately  after  the  liberation  of  some  of  our- 
fellow-prisoners  in  the  spring  of  1869,  and  it  was  only 
uatiiT’ol  to  expect  that  my  mother  would  have  written 
to  me  the  news  of  the  day  upon  the  liberation,  espe- 
cially as  she  had  been  expecting,  owing  to  my  delicate 
health,  that  I would  be  hberated  soon.  Besides,  she 
was  allowed  to  coiiimimieate  political  news  uiron  the 
same  subject  befoue  the  libenitiou  of  my  friends,  and 
thought,  not  knowing  the  meanness  and  trickery  inci- 
dental to  prison  life,  tluit  she  might  write  upon  the 
same  subject  al'terwimls. 

In  any  event,  I respectfully  submit,  it  was  cruel 
and  unnecessary  torture  to  have  kept  me  in  igno- 
rance respecting  the  condition  and  health  of  my  • 
lamily,  about  some  of  whom  I had  reasons  to  be  par- 
ticularly anxious.  On  a fomer  occasion  when  Captain 
Bramley  had  received  a letter  for  me  and  had,  wi^out  „ 
letting  me  know  he  bad  received  it,  sent  it  to  tire 
director's,  I told  him  how  much  I felt  about  the 
health,  &c.,  ol'  my  family,  and  asked  liim  if  he  recol- 
lected how  my  mother  was.  He  •w’as  aware  then  of 
the  torture  of  miud  he  was  inflicting  upon  me  when 
keeping  me  from  the  knowledge  that  letters  had 
arriveil  for  me,  and  that  my  funrily  were  well.  I can 
truly  say  that  the  erasure  of  uews  in  the  letter,  or  its 
reeeijrt  a month  sooner  oi'  later,  provided  he  had  told 
me  about  my  mother  and  family,  rvould  not  have  been 
complained  of  by  me.  Referring  only  to  the  letter 
•suppressed  for  stating  fire  Secretary  of  State  had  re- 
fused me  the  diet  he  had  gj'anted  to  my  fellovv-pii- 
soners,  &c.,  I shall  leave  this  subject  of  letters  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Commissioners.  We  are  not 
allowed  to  receive  or  keep  even  a carte  de  visile  of 
any  of  our  friends  or  family.  Colonel  ThomosF.  Bourke 
wrote  to  the  board  of  directors  for  liberty  to  receive 
cartes  de  visite  of  his  mother'  and  family,  but  they 
refused  to  allow  him  to  r'eceive  thenr. 

The  for-egoing  facts  containing  on  account  of  my 
treatment  in  the  con'vict  prisons  of  Mountjoy,  Penton- 
ville,  and  Woking,  and  extending  nearly  to  a period  of 
five  year's,  have  been  thrown  hastily  together  by  me 
while  sick  and  suffering  in  bed.  I had  no  notes, 
memoranda  or  documents  of  any  kind  to  assist  me  in 
placing  before  the  Commissioners  the  facts  and  ch'- 
cumstances  above  detaOed.  A political  pi'isonei'  is 
allowed  to  keep  no  ^v^itten  records  of  his  ti’eatment. 
or  records  or  writings  of  any  kind  under  pain  of  the 
severest  punishment  if  found  upon  him.  His  memory 
must  supply  the  place,  of  written  records,  though  that 
memory  should  be  gi'adually  impaired  under  the  de- 
pressing influence  of  continued  confinement,  aekness, 
and  disease.  Prison  otiidals,  always  at  their  wits’  end 
to  meet  the  cuunmg  and  depi’avity  of  the  criminals 
over'  whom  they  are  placed,  and  themselves  subjected 
to  surveillance  and  discipUne  of  a demoralising  tendency, 
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become  of  necessity  callous  anil  ilemoraliscfl  by  such 
contact,  and  by  the  oxigeucies  of  their  sitnaficns, 
wluch  fonslautly  and  pnictically  exacts  cmclty  and 
lying  as  parts  of  the  conditions  upon  which  they  can 
keep  their  silualious.  Those  men,  who  aevor  hesitate 
to  tell  a lie  to  save  themselves  from  fine  or  disiiiissul, 
or  to  do  that  which  they  know  will  please  their 
masters,  are  allowed  to  consult  the  notes,  books,  ve- 
l>orts,  Stc.,  written  ami  fmniod  by  themsolvea  in  their 
own  interests,  and  to  show  to  the  superior  officiids 
that  they  Imvc  acted  consistently  with  their  rules  and 
orders ; wliile  I,  in  common  wtli  ray  fellow  prisonci-s, 
liuvo  been  denied  copies  of  the  entries  made  by  the 
otBcials  themselves  in  their  own  hooks.  Some  of  the 
documents  applied  for  in  the  several  requisitions  have 
heen  read  by  me  since  the  above  wa.s  written. 

In  pointing  to  the  treatment  received  at  the  hands 
of  piison  officials,  it  would  be  wrong  to  overlook  the 
fumlamental  truth  which  underlies  the  whole,  ami 
which  goes  £ai‘  to  account  for  our  exceptional  treat- 
ment in  convict  prisons.  It  is  found  in  the  diiference 
laoi'olly  imd  politically  existing  between  thieves  and 
political  prisoners.  When  the  thief  is  tried,  and  his 
sentence  passed,  he  comes  into  the  prisons  built  for 
thieves,  and  is  lost  amongst  the  number  of  other  cri- 
minals whom  he  fiinks  there  before  him.  Inside  the 
prison  walls  he  is  not  pei'seciitcd  because  he  was  a pro- 
fessional thief  outside  ; he  is  not  ijunisheil  if  he  keeps 


within  the  prison  rules.  The  Irish  politick  prisoner, 
on  the  contrary,  enters  the  pi-isons  built  for  thieves 
accouqjauied  by  the  most  rancoious  .and  bitterest 
feelings  of  hostility.  Under  the  inttnence  of  political, 
imtidual,  amt  rehgioiis  aniipatldcs  the  worst  pussions 
of  the  liuimui  heart  arc  peiqtctuuUy  quickening  into 
acts  of  oppro.s.sion  nud  persecution  against  him  ; while 
the  moral  feelings  of  his  gaolers  are  too  blunt,  too 
sluggish,  or  too  depraved  to  perseente  a thief  ns  such, 
their  political  hatreds  and  antipathies  are  being  con- 
tinually aroused  against  the  political  prisoner  by  the 
nctioms  of  his  party  outside  the  piison  walls.  He  is 
jiunished  for  his  own  oifence  in  tlie  past,  and  for 
theirs  in  the  present.  I said  before  Manchester  and 
Clerkenwell  spoke  from  the  frowning  brows  of  our 
gaolers. 

I liave  endeavoured  to  put  nothing  into  the.  fore- 
going statement  which  I conscientiously  believetl 
ought  not  to  go  to  the  formation  of  an  accurate  ami 
just  opinion  respecting  my  treatment  in  convict  pri- 
sons. If  the  facts  do  not  reveal  exceptional  treatment, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  were  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  undermine  the  healtli  of  body  and  mind.  I 
have  no  doubt  of  the  gradual  destruction  of  the 
former.  The  latter  calamity  1 pray  Almighty  God 
to  avert. 

Buyan  Dillon. 

29th  June  1870. 


Denis  D.  Mulcah 

8179.  (C/taj>Hia«.)  Mulcahy,  I think  you  with 
athei's  scut  a letter  to  the  Commissioners  dated  the 
12th  of  July  1870? — ^Yes,  my  lord. 

8180.  Ill  which  you  appear  to  make  your  submit- 
ting written  statements  to  them  conditional  on  thoir 
compliauce  with  certain  requests  ? — Just  so,  my 
lord. 

8181.  The  Coiinnissioiiers  .sent  yon  an  answer  to 
that.  That  answer,  we  ai-e  told  by  C'aptaiii  Hiirris, 
was  made  known  to  you? — Yes,  Captain  Harris 
read  it. 

8IS2.  Intimating  tlint  we  conhl  not  comply  with 
tho.se  requests,  and  tliat  niiy  written  statements  to  bo 
submitted  should  be  sent  in  by  the  day  wc  had  fixed  ? 
— Just  so,  my  lord. 

818d.  We  are  here  now',  and  our  duty  is  to  ask  you 
whether,  the  time  having  passed  Ibr  putting  in  any 
wi'itteu  statement,  you  arc  now  jsrepared  aud  desire  to 
imakc  a statement  by  word  of  mouth  to  us  ? — ^No,  my 
lord. 

8184.  You  are  uot.  That  is  your  final  decision  ? — 
That  is  my  final  decision.  I will  make  one  or  IW'O 
remarks,  if  you  please. 

8185.  We  cannot  have  remarks.  M'o  must  have 
nothing  but  a statement  of  complaints? — I do  not 
make  a complaint,  my  lord. 

8186.  If  you  have  no  statement  to  make  on  which 
you  have  evidence  to  he  called,  remarks  we  cannot 
hear  ? — Witli  regard  to  documents  your  lordship  said 
I should  have. 

8187.  We  ai-e  informed  that  you  liavo  had  not  all 
the  papers  that  you  asked  for,  but  all  those  papers  for 
which  you  asketl  and  the  production  of  which  the 
Govorniaent  sanctioned  ? — Well,  I think  I made  ap- 
plication on  the  last  day.  If  your  lordship  has  any 
objection  to  my  making  auy  remark  on  this  business, 
of  course  I cannot  go  on.  I asked  on  the  last  occasion 
— I have  It  dow'n  here — an  abstract  of  the  quantity 
and  kind  of  food  I returned,  with  the  dates  and  the 
quantity  I returned  each  day  ; that  was  refused.  An 
abstract  of  my  weight  on  reception  and  on  the  various 
occasions  that  I was  weighed ; that  also  was  lefused. 
And  also  another  mattei’,  which  I think  of  importonce, 
that  is  that  the  application  of  my  friends  to  sec  me, 
which  is  according  to  your  printed  notice  and  a notice 
which  I understood  is  also  published  in  the  Irish 
papers,  has  been  refused  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

8188.  We  said  that  we  should  recommend  that 
facilities  should  be  given  for  your  being  visited  by 
your  friends  or  advisers,  under  such  restiictiona  as 


r,  prisoner,  I’ecalled. 

the  Government  .should  impose  ? — Your  loi-dship  ex- 
plained what  the  vegnintions  were.  They  were  clear. 
After  10  or  12  days  iny  friend  was  refused  to  be 
allowed  to  see  me.  Of  course  I do  not  menu  to  blame 
the  Commissioners. 

8189.  For  what  friends  did  you  ask  ? — Well,  a 
friend  of  mine,  ifr.  Hayes,  ajiplied  to  the  Secretaiy 
of  Slate  to  see  me  and  he  was  refused  j and  I eim  see 
no  gi-oimda  for  relbsiiig  Mr.  Hayes.  Even  if  there 
were  political  groiind.s  for  refusing  him,  wliich  there 
wore  not,  1 think  even  if  there  were  political  grounds, 
that  ns  he  was  the  only  friond  that  1 could  procure, 
ho  should  not  bo  denied. 

8190.  We  said  we  should  recommend  that  all  such 
facilities  as  the  Government  thought  fit  to  afibrd 
should  be  given  fur  the  visits  of  your  frieiuls,  under 
such  regulations  and  restrictions  us  the  Government 
might  impose  ? — I do  not  wish  to  take  up  your  lord- 
ship’s time  OH  tlie  matter. 

8191.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Did  you  ask  for  any  other 
friends  ? — No,  Dr.  Lyons ; for  my  sister  wrote  to  me 
tliat  Mr.  Hayes  avoidd  apply  to  see  me.  I have  my 
sister's  letter  to  tliat  effect  which  was  haiidcfi  to  me 
by  the  Govevuor. 

8192.  Did  you  ask  for  any  one  else  ? — No.  I asked 
for  Mr.  Butt.  I could  not  address  myself  to  friends 
outside  i after  three  or  four  years  I do  uot  know  their 
addresses,  except  the  address  of  my  sister. 

The  Commissiou  deliberated. 

8193.  {CJiairmmu)  We  arehei'o  prepared  to  receive 
any  statement  of  eomplaiuts  within  your  own  know- 
ledge which  you  might  be  desirous  aud  prepai’ed  to 
make  ; and  therefore  I must  put  it  to  you,  do  you  or 
do  you  not  wish  to  make  before  us  auy  oral  statement 
of  matters  within  your  own  personal  knowledge,  re- 
specting others  or  yourself? — ^If  yon  call  on  me, 
voluntarily  on  niy  own  pai-t,  I do  not  wish  to  make 
any  statement,  and  for  the  reasons  that  I was  about 
to  explain  to  your  lordship  why  I decline  to  make  a 
statement,  lest  it  might  be  said,  os  I would  make  no 
verbal  statement  or  written  statement,  it  might  be 
taken  that  I had  no  complaints  to  make.  I have  very 
serious  complaints  to  make,  and  I Lave  my  statement 
here  ready.  My  statement  is  written  now  on  this 
matter. 

8194.  I must  ask  you  again,  do  yon  or  do  you  uot 
wish  to  make  any  oral  statement  ? — I wish  to  explmn, 
because  it  is  of  importance  that  it  should  not  go 
abroad  that  I have  no  complaints  to  make.  I have 
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complaints,  but  I jind  fault  witli  the  conditious  under 
which  I could  make  tlioso  complaints.  I consider 
that  I have  not  been  afforded  the  proper  means  of 
pi'oving  the  accusations  that  I would  make.  I consider 
I have  not,  and  for  the  reasons  that  I was  about  to 
explain  to  you.  Hero  I have  a few  notes. 

8195.  If  it  refei's  to  papers  with  which  you  have 
been  supplied,  we  are  informed  that  ail  tlio  papei-s 
you  are  to  have  have  been  given  to  you  ? — I have  no 
doubt,  my  lord,  that  all  the  papers  which  you  had  the 
power  to  give  me  have  been  forwarded ; but  I submit 
that  papei's  which  are  essential  in  enabling  me  to 
prove  the  most  important  portions  of  my  treatment 
have  been  witlihcld,  .and  therefore  I cannot  feel 
myself  justified  in  making  charges  which  I could  not 
substantiate  without  such  documents. 

8196.  That  rvill  be  regarded  a.s  one  ground  of 
your  deeliniug  to  make  a statement.  You  have  full 
libei'ty  to  state  any  other  ground  upon  which  you 
decline  ? — If  you  allow  mo  to  read  <hi.“. 

8197.  I understand  you  to  state  that  you  have 
not  received  the  necassary  papers  as  one  ground  ; 
what  are  the  other  grounds  upon  which  you  decline  ? 
— Another  ground  is  its  publication  for  the  public,  cot 
for  the  Seci’etary  of  State  .alone,  that  the  evidence 
would  not  be  banded  to  the  public. 

8198.  To  make  that  clear  we  shall  send  the  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  evidence  will  be 
placed  before  him,  aud  we  shall  distinctly  recommend 
i(s  publication.  The  decisiou rests  with  him?— That 
is  exactly  it,  my  lord. 

8199.  Mulcahy,  that  is  a fact,  bo  we  cannot  go 
beyond  it. 

8200.  (Dr.  Grcenhoio.)  You  were  distinctly  told 
that  the  last  time  you  were  here. — Just  so  ; but  if 
you  -ivill  allow  me  to  make  a remark  upon  that ; you 
have  recommended  here  that  om-  frieuds  should  he 
allowed  to  see  us,  wliich  is  a considerably  less  thing 
than  the  publicatiou  probably  of  this  report,  and  tbo 
Secretary  of  State  has  not  allowed  it. 

8201.  (Chair/nan.')  Theu  that  is  your  third  ground? 
— The  publication  of  the  evidence,  and  that  you  deny 
mo  the  assistance  of  counsel. 

8202.  Yes. 

8203.  (Dr,  Greenhoxo.")  All  that  you  knew  before  ? 
—Oh,  all  that  I submitted  before.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  I was  only  prolonging  your  time,  but  if  I 
were  aware  on  tlie  first  occasion  of  the  full  power  of 

The  pinsonc 


the  Commissioners  I would  be  very  sorry  to  have 
gone  into  the  matter. 

8204.  (Chairman.)  You  wiU  recollect  that  we  felt 
bound  to  teU  yon  at  Hist,  ami  more  than  on  one  oc- 
casion, that  we  could  not  allow  the  i>rcseuoe  of  counsel 
during  examination  ? — Just  so,  my  loi-d. 

^8205.  We  told  you  that  anybody  might  ha  per- 
mitted to  come  to  you  beforehand,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Directoi-s  aud  the  Secretary  oi’  State, 

to  ns.sist  you  in  preparing  your  statement  ? Also  I 

have  not  been  furnished  with  the  necessary  medical 
documents.  I have  not  received  the  medical  case 
sheets,  that  is  the  medical  reports  sent  by  the 
medical  o£Bcei-s  of  tbo  <lifierent  prisons  to  another 
jn-ison  on  tlie  removal  of  a prisoner,  dcscribinc'  the 
disease  he  suffered  from,  or  bad  he  hereditary  ten- 
dency to  disease  ; and  that  wlieve  any  prisoner  is 
removed,  say  to  any  invalid  prison,  the  reason  he  was 
sent,  and  on  what  grounds. 

8206.  These,  it  has  been  decided  by  superior 
authority,  were  not  to  be  furnished  to  you,  but  to  the 
Commissioners,  so  that  the  Commissioners  will  have 
them  before  them,  and  can  examine  fiom  them  ?— 
They  are  not  to  be  furnished  to  me,  my  lord  ? 

8207.  Not  to  you. 

8208.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  They  are  here  for  our  use,  so 
tliat  wo  can  inquire  into  anything  you  state  with 
regard  to  them  ? — Tho  case  sheets  furnished  to  me 
simply  contain  nothing  more  llian  the  dates  tlie  dayn 
on  which  1 have  been  treated. 

8209.  (Chairman.)  I think  I must  tell  you,  Mnl- 
cahy,  that  you  have  received  all  the  papers  wbicli, 
under  the  .sanction  of  superior  aufcliority,  it  is  decided 
are  to  bo  given  to  you? — Veiy  good,  my  lord.  I 
consider  that  insufficient  to  prove  the  charges,  and 
that  the  powers  of  the  Commission  are  too  limited  to 
enable  me  to  substantiate  my  case. 

8210.  These  will  be  talten  down  as  the  grounds  of 
your  declining  to  make  a statement  ? — Yes,  my  lord, 
that  the  press  was  not  admitted,  and  tliat  I was  not 
aUowed  the  assistance  of  counsel.  You  asked  me  a 
question  whether  I wished  to  make  a statement  with 
regard  to  anybody  else.  I do  not  wish  to  make  any 
statement  with  regard  to  myself  j but  if  you  call  me 
as  a witness  it  is  another  thing  altogether.  If  you 
wish  me  as  a -wituess  to  corroborate  the  statement  of 
any  other  prisoner  that  is  another  question. 

821 1.  If  wc  find  it  necessaiy  we  shall  do  so.  You 
can  withdraw  if  you  please. 

r withdi’ew. 


D.D.MHkahji. 
22  July  1870. 


WiLLLi-Si  F.  Eoantree,  prisonei',  recalled. 


8212.  (Ckainmcm.)  Eoautree,  you  with  olhere, 
s^ed  a letter  which  has  been  sent  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, in  which,  in  reference  to  a suggestion  that  you 
should  make  a written  statement,  you  have  inserted 
certain  conditions,  aud  made  your  submitting  a state- 
ment dependent  on  those  conditions  ? — Y’es,  my  loi-d. 

8213.  In  answer  to  thai  tbo  Commission  wrote  a 
letter,  which  letter  I believe  was  read  to  you,  was  it 
not,  by  the  deputy-governor  ? — -Yes,  my  lord. 

8214.  In  that  letter  the  Commissionei's  expressed 
their  opinion  that  they  must  decline  to  accede  to  the 
conditions  contained  in  your  letter  ? — I made  a request 
this  morning. 

8215.  Was  not  that  so  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

8216.  That  was  so.  "Wo  ai'e  now  here,  prepared  to 
receive  any  statement  by  word  of  mouth  from  you 
which  you  may  choose  to  submit,  but  with  the  under- 
siding  that  this  is  the  last  opportunity  that  will  be 
afforded  to  yon  for  doing  it.  I am  therefore  now  to 

you,  ai-e  you  prepared  to  make  any  oral  statement 
to  the  Commiasiou  ? — Those  conditions  we  mentioned 
in  the  letter  I consider  essential. 

®217.  Very  well? — I matle  a request  this  morning, 
through  the  Secretai-y,  to  the  medical  gentleman  of 
the  board. 

8218.  If  you  consider  it  essential,  I can  only  repeat 
m we  are  here,  and  those  conditious  cannot  be  com- 
plied with.  I should  ask  you  Iherefoi-e  whether  you 
2602S.— IL 


are  prepared  or  not  to  make  am'  oral  statement  ? — 
My  case  is  a veiy  peculiar  one.  I would  wish  to  do 
so,  because  I did  formerly  make  a statement  to  the 
Sewetaiy  of  State,  and  after  I drew  it  up  I must  not 
hope  it  would  go,  the  governor  said. 

8219.  1 ask  you  again,  do  you  or  do  you  uot  intend  to 
make  an  oral  statement  ? — I have  it  written,  end  here 
with  me,  which  I mean  to  read  for  you. 

8220.  You  wei-e  told  that  your  written  statement 
should  bo  sent  in  by  a certain  day  ? — This  is  merely 
notes  of  what  I intended  to  read  for  you  from  the  first, 
not  to  lay  before  you  as  a statement. 

8221.  You  were  told  Ibat  your  written  statement 
should  be  in  by  the  15th  ? — But  I do  uot  mean  to 
leave  this  statement  with  you,  but  to  make  an  oral 
statement  from  this. 

8222.  Has  it  reference  to  your  treatment  ? — From 
the  first  j reference  to  my  treatment  from  the  very 
first. 

8223.  On  the  matters  within  your  knowledge  ? 

All  with  iny  owrr  knowledge. 

8224.  (.Dr.  Lyons.)  What  extent  does  that  paper 
go  to  ? — The  past  four  years. 

8225.  What  is  tho  length  of  it  ? — ^Fourteen  sheets  ; 
it  is  written  large,  not  close. 

8226.  (Chairman.)  We  cannot  pemit  you  to  read 
it  as  your  written  statement,  because  it  should  have 
beeu  sent  in  to  us  by  the  15tb ; but  if  you  will  make 

M m 


W.FJtcKintres. 
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22  July  1870. 


UQ  oral  statement,  and  ivisli  to  illustrate  it  by  quota- 
tions from  that,  you  can  do  so  ? — I null  read  this 
through,  and  answer  any  questions  you  ask  me  on  it. 

8227.  The  Commission  has  considerable  doubt, 
because  the  rule  was  laid  down  strictly  that  it  should 
bare  been  sent  in  by  the  15th.  However,  as  you  say 
that  you  mean  to  use  it  as  illustratiug  your  oral  state- 
ment, we  think  that  the  shortest  course  would  be  that 
you  should  hand  it  in.  We  will  have  it  printed.  You 
shall  have  a printed  copy  of  it  for  your  information, 
and  then  Ave  shall  call  at  a future  day  and  examiue 
you  upon  it  ? — I made  a request  this  morning,  my 
lord,  through  the  yecretaiy. 

8228.  Whut  do  you  say  to  that  course  ? — I would 
much  prefer  reading  it,  my  lord. 

8229.  No  ; the  Commission  has  decided  that  Ave 
must  have  it  printed  first,  and  then  examine  )’ou  upon 
it  '< — I suppose  I have  no  other  alternative  than  to 
submit  it,  my  lord. 

8230.  But  as  you  have  kept  it  back  until  to-day  we 
cau  only  now  receive  it  and  have  it  printed,  aud 
examine  you  on  it  at  a future  day  ? — I have  great 
objection  tohandanythiuglo  the  prison  officers  sealed 
or  any  otlierway. 

8231.  It  Avoiild  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the  officers 
to  the  Commission. — {The  prisoner  hands  in  bis 
stfiiemcnt.) 

8232.  You  wish  to  .say  something  else  ? — I made  a 
refiuest  this  morning  to  be  exfunined  by  the  medical 
gentlemen  of  the  Commission. 

8233.  I am  not  in  a position  at  present  to  give  you 
an  answer.  We  have  it  before  us.  It  is  in  our  hands  ? 

And  these  statements  I consider  necessary,  the 

statements  that  I have  already  written  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  Board  of  Directors.  I got  them,  but 
they  were  taken  from  me  agaiu.  I would  wish  to 
submit  these  two  statements  along  with  this  to  the 
Commissiou. 

8234.  Who  took  them  from  you  ? — The  clerk  came 
.and  said  he  Avas  seut  by  tlio  depnty-governov  to  take 
them  from  me. 


.speaking  of  ? — That  flist  statement  that  I Avrote  on  my 
treatment  to  the  Secretaty  of  State  in  August  1867. 

8236.  Wati  that  statement  furnished  to  you  ? A 

copy  of  it  was  furnished  to  me  for  a fcAv  days,  but  the 
del'll  came  and  tohl  me  that  he  was  authorised  by  the 
deputy-governor  to  take  it. 

8237.  Wlien  did  he  come  to  you  for  it  ? — On  Tues- 
day last,  sir. 

8238.  (C/tah-man.)  We  will  ask  about  it? — The 
other  statement  is  to  the  Board  of  Director's,  in 
January  1869. 

8239.  Had  you  a copy  of  that  also  ? — I had  the 
original  of  that. 

8240.  Was  that  taken  from  you  in  like  maimer  ? — 
It  Avas  taken  from  me,  my  lord. 

8241.  We  ■will  asli  for  them  ? — They  Avere  taken 
aAvuy  on  the  19th  of  July  1870. 

8242.  They  Avere  for  your  use  until  the  iStli,  and 
after  the  ISth  they  were  taken  aAvny  ? — I meant  to 
reatl  them  as  pai't  of  my  verbal  statement. 

8243.  We  Aviil  get  them  and  con.sicler  them  in  con- 
nexion Avith  this  paper  ? — The  one  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  I had  -written  I was  told  might  go  to  the  Secre- 
tai'j  of  State. 

8244.  (Dr.  Lj/ojis.)  By  Avhom  ? — By  the  Governor 
of  this  prison. 

8245.  \Yheu  ?— When  he  read  it. 

8246.  Did  it  go  ? — ^Itdid  not  go. 

8247.  Did  you  get  a re^rly? — They  gave  me  the 
stereotyped  I'cply  “no  grounds,”  .some  short  lime 
after. 

8248.  (3Ir.  Dc  Vere.)  When  those  papers  were 
token  from  you,  were  any  other  papers  taken  also  at 
the  same  time  ? — No,  sir  ; no  other  papers. 

8249.  Were  those  two  papers  the  only  papew  that 
you  had  obtained  ? — I had  some  other  papei's. 

8250.  You  had  also  obtmned  medical  case  sheets  ? — 
Yes. 

8251.  They  Avere  not  taken  from  you  ? — No,  all  the 
other  papers  I have  still. 

8252.  Were  those  Iavo  papers  sitecially  demanded 
fr'om  you  ? — Yes,  sir. 


8235.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  vvhal  stiiteineut  uia^  you 

The  prisoner  withdi'CAA'. 


J.  Jnliff. 


Jajies  Inliff  examined. 


8253.  (Chah-»ian^  Did  you  about  the  19th  of  this 
month  apply  to  the  treason-felony  prisouer  Eoantree 
for  certain  documents  ? — On  the  19th,  sir  ? I do  not 
know  the  date,  but  I was  authorised  by  Captain 
Harris  to  go  to  the  prisoners  and  to  collect  from  them 
the  statements  and  petitions  that  had  been  issued  to 
them.  I am  not  aAvare  whether  it  was  on  the  19th  or 
not. 

8254.  Acting  on  those  instractions  that  you  re- 
ceived from  Captain  Hairis  did  you  go  to  Eoantree  ? 
— I wmt  to  all  the  pi'isoners,  sir. 

8255.  Do  you  know  Eoantree  hy  sight  ? — Yes,  sir. 

8256.  You  think  he  was  one  of  the  prisoners  that 
yon  went  to  ? — I believe  he  received  a petition  or  a 
statement. 

8257.  You  believe  that  you  received  them  from 
him  ? — I believe  they  all  had  either  a petition  or  a 
statement. 

8258.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  Do  you  recollect  youi' 
interview  with  the  prisoner  Eoantree  ? — Not  particu- 
larly more  than  any  of  tlie  others. 

8259.  ( ChatTman.)  You  believe  that  you  received 
from  the  treason-felouy  prisoners  all  the  papers  you 
had  previously  given  them  ? — Not  all ; only  the 
petitions  and  statements. 


8260.  Has  the  governor  in  liis  possession  a letter 
to  the  Secvetaiy  of  State  from  Roimlree  dated 
August  1867,  and  a letter'  to  the  directors  dated 
Jaunai'y  1869  ? — I am  not  aware  that  he  Las,  sir. 

8261.  What  did  you  do  with  tlie  documents  that 
yon  received  from  the  prisoners  ? — I believe  they  are 
in  the  office  now. 

8262.  Did  you  give  them  to  the  govei'uor,  or  keep 
them  in  your  custody  ? — I kept  ffiem  iu  my  own 
custody. 

8263.  Will  you  take  a note  of  these  ; a letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  August  1867  from  Eoantree,  aud 
a memorial  or  complaint  to  the  directors  dated  Jnnumy 
1869  from  the  same  prisoner.  Will  you  go  and  see  if 
they  ai'e  in  the  office,  and  if  so  bring  themhere  ? — Yes, 
my  lord.  (The  witness  withdratos,  and  returns  with 
two  documents.) 

8264;  (Chairman.)  These  are  the  tAvo  ? — Yes,  my 
lord. 

8265.  Do  you  hand  iu  the  documents  just  referred 
to  ? — Yes,  my  lord.  ( Wit7icss  haiids  in  the  doeii- 
jnents.) 

8266.  These  are  the  documents  which  to  the  best 
of  your  belief  you  received  fi'om  the  prisoner  Roan- 


tree  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 
The  witness  Avithdrew. 


John  Mitepht,  prisoner,  recalled. 

8267.  (Chairman^  Murphy,  the  Commissioners  have  recollected  a great  many  things  since,  but  I 

think  it  right  to  see  you  once  more,  in  order  merely  forget  them  again  now.  My  memory  isn’t  as  good  as 

to  ask  you  whether  you  wish  and  desire  to  make  any  it  was.  One  thing  I recollect,  when  they  used  cut 

oral  statement  to  them  ? — Any  written  statement,  our  hail*  here  so  short,  I Avas  one  very  cold  Avinter 

sir  ? liero,  1 believe  it  Avas  in  the  Aviuler  of  ’66,  or  ’67, 1 

826S.  Any  statement  by  Avord  of  month  ? — Well,  I Avon’t  say  which,  I was  oue  night  takeu  to  the  domi- 
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tory  where  there  was  four  prisoners,  ami  I seo  them 
all  laughing  at  each  other.  I couldn’t  make  outwlmt 
it  was  all  about,  and  the  officer  that  was  cutting  my 
hair.  I didn’t  know  what  it  was  until  afterwards 
when  we  used  have  to  shave,  I got  a glass,  and  the 
hair  was  cut  in  nearly  us  close  as  if  it  was  shaved ; 
couldn’t  go  closer  with  the  scizzors.  Then  there  Wiis 
a man  named  Tom  Cooper,  the  same  night,  his  hair 
wasn’t  cut  so  close  as  mine  was,  and  I seen  that  nniu 
afterwards  with  sore  lumps  in  his  throat  and  he 
couldn’t  swallow  nothing,  and  he  was  taken  to  tlie 
hospital  and  he  died  of  that  cold,  sir,  and  my  hair  was 
cat  closer  than  that  was. 

8269.  Your  allegation  is  that  your  hair  was  cut  too 
close  ? — Yes,  sir. 

8270.  Who  cut  it  ? — Mr.  Scammell  here,  sir. 

8271.  Is  he  here  now  ? — He  is,  sir. 


8272.  What  time  of  tlie  yeai'  was  it  ? — Winter  time, 
ar. 

8273.  In  what  year?— ’66,  or  ’67,  sii-,  I can’t  say 
which,  sir. 

8274.  Have  you  anything  else  to  say  to  us  ? I’d 

like  to  know,  sir,  if  I haven’t  authority  to  ask  what 
I’m  going  to  ask  you,  I won’t  ask  for  anything,  su', 
as  a favour.  I’ll  ask  for  nothing.  All  I want  is 
what  I consider  is  right,  what  the  meanest,  what 
tlie  worst  criminal  in  the  piisou  is  entitled  to.  I 
was  tried  two  assizes,  March  ’65,  a great  part  of  the 
day,  the  jury  disagreed,  I was  thrown  back  for  another 
assizes,  tbui-  months  and  10  days  altogether',  till  the 
17th  of  July.  I want  to  know  if  I am  entitled  to 
those  four  mouths  and  10  days. 

8275.  You  mentioned  that  to  us  before.  We  cannot 
give  you  any  opinion  on  it.  It  rests  entirely  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  ? — ^If  ’tisu’t  my  right  I wouldn’t 
ask  it.  I won’t  ask  for  anything,  sir. 


Tlie  prisoner  withdrew. 


J.  Murphy. 
22  July  1ST  i). 


Patrick  Ryan, 

8276.  {Chairman.')  Ry.on,  we  had  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  your  statement  before  j we  ni'e  anxious  to 
know  from  you  whether,  in  addition  to  what  you  stated 
to  us  ou  a former  occasion,  you  desire  to  make  any 
furtlier  statement  to  us  now  by  word  of  mouth  ? — 1 
tliiuk,  my  lord,  that  in  my  last  meeting  with  you  I 
quite  forgot  to  mention  what  Chief  Warder  Mr.  Alison 
said  to  me. 

8277.  When  did  he  say  anything  to  you  ? — Ou  the 
13th  of  August  last,  my  lord. 

8278.  The  13th  of  August  ’69  'i — Yes,  my  lord, 
Chief  Wai'der  Alison. 

82(9.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ? — At  the  time  that 
I was  reported,  at  the  timefor  making  objection  to  the 
soap,  he  told  mo  tliat  I was  here  on  quite  a diffei'eut 
charge  from  that  of  treasou-felouy. 

8280.  {Mr.  Brodrich.)  That  was  last  year,  was  it  ? 
— Yes,  sir. 

8281.  {Chairma)i.)  Did  ho  say  anything  more? — 
No,  sir  ; only  just  as  I have  stated  before. 

8282.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Were  you  convicted  of 
treason-feiouy  ?— I was  convicted  imder  the  cliarge  of 
ti'easoa-felony,  sir. 

The  prison! 


risouer,  recalled. 

8283.  And  of  nothing  else  ? — Of  nothing  else,  sir. 
He  distinctly  told  me  that  I was  not  n ti'easou-felouy 
convict ; that  it  was  quite  a different  charge. 

8284.  {Mr.  Be  Vere.)  Did  he  tell  you  ■what  you 
were  convicted  of? — No,  sir  j he  did  not. 

8285.  {Dr.  Lyons.')  Why  did  you  take  offence  at 
that,  or  moke  it  a cause  of  complaint  ? — I think,  sir, 
that  it  was  mi  offence  to  me  at  the  time. 

8286.  Why  did  you  think  so  ? — Because,  perhaps, 
that  he  wanted  to  make  me  a thief,  or  something 
else. 

8287.  (C/*«i»vrtaw.)  We  will  ask  how  it  was.  You 
have  nothing  else  to  say  to  us,  have  you  ?— No,  my 
lord,  I have  not. 

8288.  Then  you  can  witlidi-aw? — I think — pardon 
me,  my  lord,  a moment — I think  I made  a remark 
with  regard  to  my  examination  by  the  medical  men 
ou  the  Commission.  I would  wish  to  be  examined  by 
them. 

8289.  Well,  I cannot  give  you  any  answer  on  that 
application  at  present.  If  we  can  give  you  any  answer 
you  shall  hear  it  at  a future  day,  but  we  cannot  give 
you  any  answei-  at  present. 

■ withdi'ew. 


8290.  {ChuiTman.')  Power,  you  with  others  mote 

a letter  to  the  Commissionei's  on  the  12th  of  July  ? 

Yes,  my  lord,  I did. 

8291.  Inwhicli  you  stated  certain  concessions  which 
you  thought  should  be  complied  ^rith  as  a condition 
to  your  making  your  statement.  The  Commissioners 
sent  you  an  answer,  iu  which  they  stated  that  they 
could  not  comply  with  those  conditions,  and  that  you 
must  make  up  your  miud  ns  to  making  any  statement 
accordingly,  and  that  a •written  statement,  if  sub- 
mitted, should  be  sent  in  by  the  15th.  Now  the  15th 
is  past,  and  we  have  now  come  here,  as  we  told  you 
in  that  letter  we  should,  for  the  purpose  of  knowing 


Edward  Powise,  prisouer,  recalled. 


The  pi’isoaev  withdi'ew. 
Dr.  Campbell  recalled. 


whethei'  you  desire  and  wish  to  make  au  oral  state- 
ment, that  is  a st.atemeut  by  woi-d  of  mouth  ? — My 
lord,  you  have  my  answer  in  that  document.  I may 
add  in  exiilauation  that  I have  a statement,  if  you 
could  gr.ant  the  conditions,  something  between  30  and 
40  I3tiges,  and  I have  complaints  to  make  of  a most 
seiiouB  chai'ncfei’.  Altliough  I am  done  with  the 
Commission  now,  it  is  not  through  any  want  of 
res]>ect  to  the  memhei's  of  the  Commission,  some  of 
whom  I know  by  reputation — your  lordship  and  Mr. 
De  Vere. 

.8292.  We  may  take  that  as  your  tinnl  deeiaiou  ?— 
Yes,  my  loi-d. 


8293.  {Chairman^  Doctor  Campbell,  we  want  spe- 
cially now  to  ask  you  what  the  present  state  of  Richard 
Burke  is  in  your  judgment  ? — I think,  my  lord,  he  has 
undei'goue  very  little  change.  He  is  a little  improved 
ance  your  lordship’s  last  visit. 

8294.  We  understand  that  he  is  now  able  to  take 
exercise  ? — Yes;  he  goes  down  occasionally. 

8295.  Down  to  the  yard  ? — To  the  yard. 

8296.  As  regards  his  fitness  to  undergo  an  ex- 
ammtion  and  answer  any  questions  that  may  be  put 
to  hi^  how  do  you  think  lie  is  now  ? — I think  he  might 
be  tried,  my  lord. 

8297.  You  think  he  is  in  a state  more  favourable 
forexamination  now  than  he  was  when  -we  saw  him  ? 
—Yes,  my  lord. 


8298.  {Dr.  Greenhow.')  Could  he  come  here  ? — Oh, 
perfectly  well.  His  hoduy  health  is  improved. 

8299.  {Dr.  Lyons.')  Do  you  think  it  safe  to  bring 
him  here  ?— I do  not  see  any  obvious  danger.  If  ho 
gets  excited  it  is  best  to  I'emove  him  at  once. 

8300.  {Chairman.)  Would  it,  or  would  it  not,  be 
desirable  that  somebody,  such  as  yourself,  should  be 
present  when  the  questions  would  be  put  to  him  ? — ^I 
think  it  would,  my  lord. 

8301.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  With  whom  is  he  most  docile  ? 
— Thomas  Bourke  is  his  great  friend.  The  officer  in 
charge  of  the  ward  could  bring  him  in. 

8302.  {Mr.  Brodrich.)  Is  the  man  now  in  charge 
of  him  on  good  terms  -with  him  ?— Perfectly  good 
terms. 


The  witness  withdi'ew. 


P.  Ityait. 


E.  Poy.-rr. 


I)r.  Campball. 
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TnoJiAs  Bodrkej 

8303.  {Chairman^  Thomas  Bourke,  we  Lave  sent 
for  you  again,  because  we  are  anxious  to  sea  Rickard 
Burke,  and  we  are  told  that  you  are  a fi'ieud  of  his, 
imd  that  you  have  influence  over  him,  and  therefore 
we  thought  it  more  likely  that  he  would  answer  nuy 
questions  wo  might  put  to  him,  or  uL  any  rate  feel 
more  content,  if  he  had  you  in  the  room  at  the  time  ? 
— Yes,  my  lord. 

8304.  You  are  intimate  with  him,  arc  you  not  ? — 
Yes,  my  lord,  1 am  veiy  intimate  with  him. 

8305.  You  can  stand  by  ? — Pardon  me,  I scarcely 
think  there  is  any  use  in  asking  him  questions } 
howevej',  yon  can  see.  {The prisoner  stands  aside.) 

EiCicARD  Bubkb,  prisoner,  is  sent  in. 

8306.  {Chairman?)  Sit  down? — {Burhe.)  Oh  no. 

8307.  You  had  better  sit  down  ? — No,  no. 

8308.  Very  well,  if  you  like  to  stand,  you  may. 
What  we  waut  to  know  is,  whether  you  have  any- 
thing that  you  waut  to  say  to  us  ? — What  ? 

8309.  Is  there  anything  that  you  like  to  tell  ua 
about  the  way  in  which  you  are  treated  here  ? — {No 
answer.) 

8310.  We  are  all  gentlemen  commissioned  to  come 
and  inquire  into  the  mode  in  which  you  and  others 
are  treated,  and  we  wish  to  know  whether  you  have 
anything  to  .say  to  us  ? — {No  a^isioer.) 

8311.  We  wish  to  know  whether  you  have  plenty 
to  eat  ? — ^No,  no. 

8312.  You  have  not  plenty  to  eat  ? — {No  answer.) 

8813.  What  would  you  like  more  than  you  have 

not  ? — Oh,  lots  of  things. 

8314.  Lots  of  things;  tell  us  some  of  them? — I 
wont  food  5 good  food. 

8315.  Is  the  food  bad  that  they  give  you  here  ? — 
Hum. 

8316.  What  is  there  bad  that  they  give  you  here  P 
Is  it  the  meat,  or  the  bread,  or  the  gruel  ? What  is 
it  ? — {No  answer.) 

8317.  Can  yon  not  tell  us  ? — What’s  what  ? 

8318.  What  is  it  that  is  bad?  What  have  you  to 
complain  of  in  that  way  ? — {No  answer.) 

8319.  Do  they  give  you  good  bread  ? — I don’t  have 
any  bread. 

8320.  You  do  not  have  any  bread  ? — No. 

8321.  Do  they  give  yon  good  broth  ; good  meat  ? 
— Hum. 

8322.  Do  they  give  you  good  meat.  Is  the  meat 
pretty  good  ? — Oh,  I don’t  care  about  such  things. 
This  damned  stuff. 

8323.  Have  you  got  a pretty  good  bed  ? — {No 
answer.) 

8324.  Why,  you  look  better  than  when  I saw  you 
before  ? — I am  quite  well. 

8325.  You  look  much  better.  You  were  not  able 
to  walk  then.  Are  you  able  to  go  out  now  ? — 
What? 

8326.  You  have  beau  taking  a walk  to-day  ? — I 
am  not  sm'e. 

8327.  You  are  not  sick,  I am  very  glad  to  see  ?— 

H’m.  * 

8328.  {Mr.  Brodi-ieh.)  Is  there  anything  that  you 
would  wish  to  say  to  us.  We  do  not  wish  you  to  say 
anything  you  do  not  desire,  but  if  there  is  anything 
you  wish  to  say,  we  are  willing  to  heoi'  it  ? — To  say 

, to  you  1 

8329.  Yes.— H’m. 

8330.  It  is  our  duty  to  hear  anything  that  you 
may  wish  to  say  ? — (A’b  reply.) 

8331.  {Chavfnan?)  Do  yon  know  who  we  are? 

{No  armoer.) 

8332.  I told  you  not  long  ago  who  we  are,  and 
what  we  are  hei’e  for  ?— H’ra. 

8333.  Who  are  we  ? Do  you  know  what  we  are 
come  for  here  ? — ^No  friends  of  mine. 

8334.  Yon  have  seen  us  before,  once  ? — No  friends 
of  mine. 

8335.  We  want  to  do  good  to  you  ?— I never  lose 
sight  of  a face  that  f once  sec. 


prisoner,  recalled. 

8336.  You  do  not  recollect  our  faces  ? — What  ? 

8337.  You  do  not  recollect  ever  seeing  us  before  ? 
— answer.) 

8338.  Did  you  ever  see  this  gentleman  before 
{Pointing  out  Dr.  Lyons)  ? — No  friend  of  mine. 

8339.  Have  you  over  seen  that  gentlemau  before 

{i.  e.  Dr.  Ch-eenhow)  ? — I don’t  care  about  liim. 
Tlioae 

8340.  {Dr.  Lyons?)  Have  you  any  complaint  to 
make  of  the  medical  treatment  you  get  in  this  piison  ? 
— I don’t  want  anything  at  all  witli  the  ibetor.  I 
don’t  want  anything  to  do  with  them,  in  tire  smallest 
ti’ifle. 

8341.  With  tlie  doctor  ? — ^IVith  no  doctors. 

8342.  Have  you  any  complaint  against  the  doctor  ? 
— They  all  hate  me,  every  one  of  them ; doctors,  they 
all  do. 

8343.  Why  do  you  think  that  ? — They  hate  me. 

8344.  Why  do  you  think  that  ? — Damn  it  man,  I 
know  it. 

8345.  What  do  you  know  ? — But  I kuow  it. 

8346.  {Chairman.)  What  makes  you  kuow  it? — I 
know  it  {stamping  %oith  hia  foot  impatiently). 

8347.  ( Dr.  Lyons'.)  What  makes  you  tliink  they 
hate  you  ? — But  I know  it. 

8348.  If  you  tell  us  any  reasons  why  they  hate  you 
or  maltreat  you,  we  well  tryaud  get  them  rectified? — 
{Prisoner  walks  about.)  I watit  water. 

8349.  Will  you  have  that  ? {Pours  water  into  a 
glass.) — No,  no,  {turns  to  a xoashingstund  ma  a 
corner  of  the  room,)  by-and-bye.  I want  water. 

8350.  la  there  any  complaint thatyou  have  to  make 
against  any  doctor  or  prison  olRcer  to  us  ? — {No 
answer.) 

8351.  We  are  here  to  do  you  good  ; and  if  there  is 
anything  wrong  done  to  you  we  will  try  to  Lave 
it  rectified  ? — {Prisoner,  walks  about  making  guttural 
sounds.) 

8352.  Do  you  wish  now  to  make  any  statement  to 
the  Commission,  of  anything  tliat  has  been  done 
wrong  ^vith  regard  to  you  ? — Wrong ! 

8353.  Yes  ? — (A^o  answer.) 

8354.  Do  you  I'cmomber  how  long  you  are  in  this 
prison? — Of  course  I know  all  about  everything 
about  mo. 

8355.  Could  you  tell  me  what  prison  you  are  iu 

now  ? — My  God  Almighty  ! Do  you  suppose  I am  a, 

cliild,  man,  that  I don’t  know  those  things  ? 

8356.  What  is  the  name  of  this  prison  ? — What  ? 

8357.  What  is  the  name  of  this  prison  ? — The  name 
of  tills  prison  ? 

8358.  Yes? — Ob,  I know  all  about  that. 

8359.  How  may  prisons  were  you  in  all  altogether  ? 

8360.  How  many  prisons  wore  you  in,  iu  tliis 
country,  altogether? — Oil,  I don’t  cai’c  about  tliese 
things.  I don’t  care  about  these  matters.  These 
things  don’t  ti-onble  me  a damn  bit.  I dou’t  pay 
attention  to  these  trifles.  'They  are  not  important  j 
quite  unimportant. 

8361.  Do  you  now  wish  to  make  any  complaint 
against  any  person  in  this  prison,  that  the  Com- 
missioners may  inquire  into  it? — You  want  mo  to 
make  complaints  ? 

8362.  Yes,  we  want  to  know  if  you  wish  to  make 
complaints  t^ainst  any  one  in  tliis  prison?— 
Complaints  ? 

8363.  Yes,  of  any  ill-treatment  or  want  of  care  by 
the  doctor,  the  governor,  or  anybody  else  ? — {No 
ansieer.) 

8364.  Wliat  room  are  you  in  in  this  prison  ? — What 
room  am  I in  ? 

8365.  What  room  are  you  in  in  this  prison  ? — What 
room  am  I in  ? 

8366.  What  room  do  you  sleep  iu  iu  this  piison  ? — 
Do  I sleep  iu  ? 

8367.  Yes  ? — What  room  do  I .sleep  in  ? 

8368.  Exactly  ? — Oh,  yes;  I sleep  ■with— ^Isep  with 
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sleep ; I am  just  like  all  the  othevsj  man.  I am 

just  like  all  the  othere. 

8369.  Ai-e  there  any  persons  sleeping  in  the  same 
i-oom  with  yon  ? — Oh,  I don’t  care  about  these  things 
at  all. 

8370.  Do  you  not  understand  the  question  I put  to 
you  ? — I don’t  care  about  those  things. 

8371.  Who  else  sleeps  in  the  same  room  with  you  ? 
— H’m.  {Looks  around.) 

8372.  Here  is  water? — {No  reply.) 

8373.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  You  are  an  L'ishman? — I 
am  an  Iriali  i-epublicaii. 

8374.  What  pai-t  of  Irelfuid  do  you  belong  to  ? 
What  part  of  Ireland  do  you  come  from  ? — {No 
unsieer.) 

8375.  Ai'e  you  from  Cork,  or  Dublin,  or  where  ? — 
H’m. 

8376.  Do  you  come  from  Cork  ? — Do  I come  from 
Cork? 

8377.  Yes,  ai'e  you  from  Cork? — {Lifts  a glass  of 
water  and  puts  it  hack  again.)  No,  I want  my  own 
driuking  things. 

8378.  Wait  a minute  smd  you  shall  have  them.  Do 
you  come  from  Cork  ? — From  Cork  ? 

8379.  Yes,  do  you  come  from  Dublin  ? Are  you 
from  Dublin  or  from  Cork  ? — Damn  it,  man,  I don’t 
care  about  those  things. 

8380.  Can  you  not  answer  a civil  question  ? — I am 
civil ; I am  civil.  I am  always  civil. 

8381.  Just  so.  Then  can  you  not  give  an  answer. 
Are  you  froih  Dublin  or  from  Cork? — Who  ai'C  you  ? 

8382.  You  have  been  told  who  I am.  I want  to 
know  where  you  ai'e  from? — And  who  are  you  ? I 
am  as  big  a man  as  you. 


8383.  I dare  say  you  are  ? — And  I am  as  impoi*taut, 
and  I am  as  intelligent. 

8384.  I jnst  want  to  know  where  you  come  from  ? 
— (iVo  anstoer. 

8385.  I have  no  objection  to  tell  you  where  I am 
from.  I come  from  Loudon  ? — Sitdown,  Iwillknow 
all  about  you,  sir.  [Prisoner  hands  a chair  to  Dr. 
Greenhow.) 

8386.  Put  questions  to  me  ; I will  answer.  Mj' 
name  is  Greenhow.  Now  put  tome  any  questions  you 
please  ? — No  importance. 

8387.  I will  tell  you  anything  you  like? — I don’t 
cai'e  a damn,  its — {impatiently'^, 

8388.  {3Ir.  De  Vere.)  I do  not  like  to  trouble  you, 
but  if  3'ou  allow  me  I will  ask  you  one  or  two  ques- 
tions. Do  they  allow  you  to  write  letters  to  your 
friends  ? — Me ! 

8389.  Do  they  pi-event  yon  from  wi'itiug  letters  to 
your  frieuils  ? — I have  no  friends. 

8390.  You  have  no  fi-iends  that  you  wish  to  write 
to  ? — I have  no  friends  at  aU. 

8391.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Would  you  like  to  say  anything 
about  yourself? — {No  answer.) 

8392.  {Chairma7i.)  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything 
to  us  ? — (No  answer.) 

8393.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  That  is  Lord  Devon.  Do  you 
wish  to  say  anything  to  him  before  you  go  ? — {No 
ansiocr.) 

8394.  He  will  treat  everything  you  say  with  great 
consideration  and  kindness? — {No  reply.) 

8395.  {Chairman.)  Would  j'ou  like  to  say  anything 
to  us  ? — No. 


Rickard  Burke  and  Thomas  Bourke  withdrew. 


T Bourke. 
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8396.  {Chairman.)  You  are  the  chief  warder  of 
this  prison,  are  you  not  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

8397-  How  long  have  you  heen  here? — Verging 
on  19  months,  my  lord. 

8398.  You  came,  I think,  from  Chathom  ? — «lid, 
iny  lord. 

8399.  How  long  were  you  at  Chatham  ? — Twelve 
years  5 this  time  12  years,  my  lord. 

84(W.  Before  wc  go  to  the  main  point  on  which  we 
wish  to  examine  you,  I will  ask  you  a few  questions. 
The  prisoner  Patrick  Ryan,  who  lias  been  here  before 
us  this  afternoon,  says  that  on  the  13tli  of  August 
1869  you  told  him  that  lie  was  here  on  a diiferent 
charge  from  that  of  treason  felony.  Was  tliat  so  P — 
No,  sir  ; no,  my  lord. 

8401.  What  took  place  ? — I believemy  words  were, 

as  far  as  I can  tell,  tliafc  he  was  not  to  be  treated 

he  matle  some  complaint,  and  I told  him  he  was  not 
to  he  treated  or  consideretl  the  same  as  the  other 
treason- felony  prisoners.  He  was  not  associated  at 
the  time,  my  lord,  with  them.  He  was  not  treated 
in  any  manner  the  same. 

8402.  Was  ho  treated  in  the  same  way  as  au 
ordinary  prisoner? — As  an  ordinary  prisoner,  my 
lord. 

8403.  On  what  ground  -was  it  that  he  had  not  been 
treated  as  an  ordinary  treason-felouy  prisoner  ? — I am 
unable  to  answer  that  question,  my  lord. 

8404.  It  was  by  direction?  — By  direction;  yes, 
my  lord. 

8405.  Of  the  higher  authorities? — By  direction  of 
the  highei'  anthoi-ities. 

8406.  He  is  now  treated  as  one  of  the  treason- 
felony  prisoners  ? — He  is,  my  lord. 

8407.  Do  you  know  at  what  time  that  observation 
took  place? — I do  not,  ray  lord.  I have  not  tlie 
remotest  idea,  bat  I recollect  the  conversation. 

8408.  You  cannot  tell  us  was  it  after  August  1869 
that  he  began  to  he  treated  differently  ? — I cannot, 
my  lord. 

8409.  Can  you  tell  us  in  what  respect  he  was 
treated  differently  after  a certain  date? — He  was 
wsociated  with  tlie  treason-felony  prisouei's  after  a 


Alison  examined. 

certain  date,  aud  after  a certain  time  I believe  he 
received  the  some  treatment. 

8410.  As  the  other  treason-felony  imsoners  ? — As 
tlie  other  treason-felony  prisoners,  my  lord. 

8411.  Then  up  to  that  lime  whatever  it  may  be, 
from  the  period  of  his  entering  prison,  he  had  heen 
treated  like  the  prisoners  here  on  other  charges  ? — 
Just  so,  my  lord. 

8412.  During  the  time  that  you  were  at  Chatham 
as  principal  warder,  were  you  in  charge  of  the  penal 
cells  ? — I was,  my  lord. 

8413.  Were  you  in  such  charge  during  the  months 
of  June,  July,  and  August  1868  ? — Yes ; yes,  my 
lortl. 

8414.  Do  you  recollect  in  June  receiving  instruc- 
tions from  the  then  deputy-governor,  to  put  the 
prisoaev  O’Donovan  Rossa  in  irons  ? — Yes,  my  lord ; 
I believe  ; yes,  yes. 

8415.  Do  you  recollect  on  what  day  it  was  ? — No, 
I do  not,  my  lord. 

8416.  What  was  the  offence  for  which  he  was 
oidered  to  he  put  in  irons? — I behove,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  it  was  for  an  assault  ou  the  governor. 

8417.  An  assault  on  the  governor  ? — I think  so.  I 
could  not  speak  positively,  but  I believe  that  to  be  the 
offence. 

8418.  Can  you  tell  us  the  words  in  which  the  order 
was  given  to  you  ? — ^Well,  I really  could  not  exactly, 
my  lord,  speak  positively  as  regartls  the  exact  words. 
I was  ordered  in  the  ordinary  manner  to  put  the 
prisoner  O’Donovan  Rossa  in  irons. 

8419.  What  did  you  do  in  consequence  ? Was  there 
any  mode  specified,  in  which  you  were  to  put  on  the 
irons  or  hiindcuffs  ? — To  the  best  of  my  belief,  my 
lord,  it  was  to  “ put  him  in  handcuffs  behind." 

8420.  Do  you  think  those  were  the  words  used  ? — 
Well,  I believe  so,  my  lord;  I could  not  speak 
positively,  but  I believe  on  that  occasion  it  was. 

8421.  You  think  the  oixlev  was  to  put  him  in  hand- 
cuffs behind.  What  did  you  do  in  consequence  ou 
getting  that  order  ? — 1 carried  out  the  order,  my  lord, 
to  tlie  best  of  my  ability. 

Mm  ^ 


W.  T.  Alison, 
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8422.  You  had  him  put  ia  haJidcuffs  behind  ? — 
Yea. 

8423.  You  c.mnot  tell  us  what  day  of  the  month  it 
w£is  i — cannot,  my  loi'd. 

8424.  Did  you  put  him  iu  handcuffs  behind  more 
tha.li  once  ? — Not  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  my 
lord. 

8425.  What  ?— Not  to  the  best  of  m.v  kuowledge. 

8426.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us, _ whether  in  your 
nbseuce  anybody  else  would  linve  him  put  in  irons  ? — 
They  ivould  if  tlu‘3'  received  orders,  my  lord,  the 
warder  tiiat  I had  under  me.  My  time  was  gi’ently 
ticcupied  at  photographiug.  I was  not  nil  the  time 
tiiere,  my  lord. 

842  7.  Wlro  was  next  iti  command  to  you  P — Warder 
Allred  Brown  would  he  next  senior  to  me,  my  lord. 

8428.  He  is  now  at  Parkhurst,  I believe  ? — I 
believe  he  is,  my  lord. 

8429.  Can  you  toll  us  whetliei-  O’Donovau  Rossa 
had  the  handcuffs  behind  any  other  day  after  the  first 
day  ? — believe  he  had,  my  lord,  but  I could  not 
.speak  positively ; I believe  he  had. 

8430.  You  believe  he  had,  hut  you  eiiunot  tell  how 
luany  d.ays  ? — I could  uot,  my  lord.  The  <iuestiou  was 
once  ]jut  to  jue  befoi'i'. 

843 1 . Was  it  put  by  Messrs.  Knox  and  Pollock  ? — 
No,  by  Captain  Stopford. 

8432.  Yoor  impression  is  that  it  was  more  than  one 
day,  but  you  cannot  say  how  many  ? — I cannot,  my 
lord. 

8433.  You  have  no  recollection  then  of  having  seen 
him  after  that  with  handcuffs  behind  ?^I  cannot  say, 
my  lord,  behind  him.  I have  seen  him  handcuffed  in 
front. 

8434.  Had  you  many  instances  before  of  men 
liandcuffed  behind  ? — Not  many,  my  lord. 

8435.  You  have  had  some  ? — I had. 

8436.  Yon  are  unable  to  give  ns  any  definite 
information  as  to  any  day  after  the  first  ? — I am  uot 
able. 

8437.  Except  that  one  day,  is  it  your  impression 
that  yon  have  seen  O’Donovau  Rossa  in  handcuffs 
liehind  some  other  days  ? — I believe  he  was  more  than 
one  day  in  handcuffs  behind,  but  I do  not  think  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  my  lord,  that  he  was  more  tlian 
three  days  in  handcuff's  belund. 

8438.  You  say  that  from  youi'  own  observation  ? — 
Yes,  my  own  judgment,  my  lord. 

8439.  Prom  your  own  obseiwatiou,  you  do  not 
think  it  likely  he  would  be  more  ? — I do  not  think  it 
likely  he  would  he. 

8440.  You  have  no  other  means  of  determining  ? — 
I have  not,  my  lord. 

8441.  (i>r.  iyo;w.)  Do  you  believe  he  was  iu 
handcuff's  three  days  ? — I believe  he  ^yas  more  than 
one  day.  I cannot  say  positively  whether  the  order 
was  given  for  three  days  when  I was  ordered.  I 
believe  it  was  Captain  Hardy  that  gave  me  the  order 
tlirough  Captain  Harvey,  to  put  him  in  handcuffs  in 
his  ceU.  We  should  not  think  of  keeping  him  more 
than  three  days  without  further  orders  : 72  houre  is 
the  ordinary  time  applied  for  irons,  and  I do  not  think 
that  in  full,  because  we  wei'e  so  particular. 

8442.  Is  that  the  limit  to  handcuffing  at  all? — ^That 
is  the  limit,  72  hours  in  irons. 

8443.  In  eases  wherein  you  had  seen  men  hand- 
cuffed beliind  previously,  how  long  woxdd  they  have 
been  kept  so  ? — Sometimes  12  hoars,  or  24  hours,  or 
72  houre,  according  to  the  governor’s  directions. 

8444.  Have  you  auy  instance  in  your  recollection 
in  which  a man  was  kept  iu  bandouffe  behind  72 
hours  ? — I believe  I have.  They  would  be  brought 
to  the  front  and  manacled.  He  would  be  relieved  dur- 
ing meal  hours,  and  he  would  not  have  them  by  night. 

8445.  (^Dr,  Greenhow.)  Is  thei’e  such  a book  as  the 
separate  cells  books  ? — ^There  is,  sir. 

8446.  Who  keeps  it  ? — ^Well,  the  warder,  sir. 

8447.  Did  you  keep  it  ? — 1 ^d,  part  of  the  time,  sir. 

8448.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  this  is  your 
writing  ? — No,  sir. 

8449.  Whose  writing  is  it? — The  wai-der,  Alfred 


Browu,  to  the  best  of  my  ixelief  that  is  his  writing 
there,  sir. 

8450.  (Z>r.  Lyons.)  What  date  is  that  ? — June  the 
17  th,  sh. 

8451.  {Dr.  Greenhoiv.)  Is  that  your  writing? 

No,  sh\ 

8452.  Ts  that  your  writing  ?~That  is  my  writiu". 

8453.  There  is  an  entry  here,  “J.  O’D.  Rassa, 
handcuffs  removed.”  Do  you  recollect  whether 
they  were  put  on  in  front  or  behind.  That  is  on 
Thursday,  June  the  18th  ? — I cannot. 

8454.  You  observe  here,  that  on  the  17th  of  June, 
it  is  stated,  “J.  O’D.  Rossa  placed  in  handcufls 
behind,  by  order  of  the  governor  ” ? — Ye.s  sir. 

8455.  You  observe  here  “handcuffs  removed  from 
behind  by  order  of  the  governor,  7.30  p.m.”  You 
observe  the  following  date,  “ J.  O’D.  Rossa  replaced 
in  handcuffs  by  order  of  the  governor.”  Is  it  your 
opinion,  looking  at  that  entry  there,  that  when  the 
following  morning  the  handcuffs  were  replaced,  they 
w’ere  put  behind  or  in  front  ? — tliink  it  {juite  likeiy 
they  were  placed  behind. 

M56.  You  think  so  ? — I think  so. 

8457.  You  think  ns  far  ns  you  can  judge  that  that 
would  he  the  ca.se '( — I think  so. 

8458.  And  here  the  same  evening  “liandcuffs 
removed  at  7.30? — ^Yes. 

8459.  The  following  morning,  “ Friday  the  I9th  of 
June  5.45.”  You  observe  “J.  O’D.  Rossa  hand 
cuff's  replaced.”  Now  do  you  think  to  the  best  of 
your  judgment,  that  on  that  day,  Friday  the  19th  of 
June,  the  handcuffs  w’ere  put  on  at  that  hour  in  the 
morning  behind  or  in  front,  looking  at  what  is  stated 
iu  that  eub'y  there  ? — Quite  likely,  sir,  belund. 

8460.  You  think  it  quite  likely  ? — Quite  likely. 

8461.  You  think  therefore  that  the  order  to  put 
him  in  handcuffs  behind  on  the  17th,  would  be  con- 
tinued and  go  on  until  the  order  was  eountenmmdeJ  ? 
— Yes,  sir,  tor  three  days. 

8462.  That  is  your  deliberate  opinion;  it  would 
go  on  until  tlie  order  was  countermanded  ? — Yes,  sir. 

8463.  If  I tell  you  that  he  was  kept  in  handcuffs, 
not  for  three  days,  but  for  a great  many  days,  and 
that  the  same  entry  appeare  35  days,  namely  at  5.45 
in  tlio  morning,  as  you  see  there,  on  June  20th  “ J. 
O’D.  Rossa,  5.45  in  the  morning,  hnndcaffs  replaced," 
and  again  in  the  evening  at  7.30,  " handcirfts  removed,” 
and  so  on  day  after  day  ; do  you  think  it  likely  the 
order  you  received  from  the  governor  having  directed 
that  the  handcuffs  should  be  placed  behind,  and  on 
all  these  days  there  being  no  other  entry,  that  in  nH 
probability  tlie  handcuff's  were  put  on  behind  ? — I 
should  uot  think  they  wei-e  such  a length  of  time, 
sir  ; uot  for  a month,  ah'. 

8464.  {Chairman.)  What  do  yon  say? — I never 
saw  such  punishment  eai’ried  on,  sir. 

8465.  But  you  think  that  for  three  days  they  must 
have  been  behind  ? — Yes,  my  lord,  I do. 

8466.  {Dr.  Greenhoto.)  There  is  the  same  entiy 
day  after  day.  There  is  no  difference.  The  first  day 
they  are  ordered  behind,  and  the  following  days  the 
entries  are  “ handcuffs  replaced,”  and  “ handcuffs 
removed,”  day  after  day. — {No  reply.) 

8467.  {Chairman.)  The  reason  you  do  not  think  it 
might  have  been  continued  for  30  days  is,  that  yon 
never  saw  such  punishment  imposed  ? — I did  not,  my 
lord. 

8468.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  Is  that  yooi’  wi’iting  ? — 
No,  sii’. 

8469.  Is  that  your  writing  ? — ^No,  sii‘. 

8470.  Is  that  ?— No,  sir. 

8471.  Who  do  you  suppose  put  the  handcuff's  on 
those  days  ? — Well,  sir.  Warder  Brown,  os  usual  in 
my  absence  would  go  round  and  see  it  done ; or  it 
might  be  Douglas.  1 had  aeverid  assistant  warders  at 
the  time. 

8472.  {Chairman.)  Cranston  was  one? — Yes,  my 
lord. 

8473.  Goad  ? — ^No,  I do  not  thi  nk  I had  Goad  ; it 
was  only  a casual  evening  or  some  thing  of  that  kind. 
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8474.  (I>r.  Gree?ihcyw.)  Wliose  miting  istliat? — 
V\'ai-der  AJfred  Browl^,  sir. 

3475.  I see  that  writing  repeatedly,  but  it  is  not 
yours  ? — No,  I believe  it  to  be  Broivu’s,  sir. 

8476.  Show  me  some  of  your  own  wi’iting  in  this 
book  ? — Here  is  my  -writing,  sir. 

8477.  That  is  your  m-iting  ? — Ye.s,  sir. 

8478.  Tou  wrote  that ; “ Jeremiah  O'Douovan 
Eossa,  handcuffs  removed  ” ? — Tes,  sir. 

8479.  That  is  dated  the  18th  of  June  ? — Yes,  sir. 

8480.  Do  you  think  you  removed  the  hmidcuffs 
that  day  ? — No,  I do  not  think  1 did.  I might  have 
done  so. 

8481.  How  did  you  come  to  make  the  entry  iu  this 
book  ? — Because  it  -was  In-ought  to  me  by  the  officer, 
sir. 

8482.  How  does  the  officer  communicate  it  to  you  ? 
— Verbally,  sir. 

8488.  He  tells  you  that  the  handcuffs  were  removed, 
iuid  you  wrote  it  down  ? — Yes,  sir. 

8484.  ThSt  is  youi-  handtvritiug  on  tLo  16th  of 
July? — It  is  my  liandwriting,  sir. 

8485.  Is  that  your  handwi-iting  on  July  the  18th  ? 
— No,  sii-. 

8486.  Is  that  yours  ? — No,  sir.  That  is  Cranston’s, 

8487.  Whose  handwi-iting  is  that  on  the  20th  of 
July  ? — Mine,  sir. 

8488.  July  the  20th,  that  is  your  handwi-iting  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

8489.  {Chairman.)  Was  Marshall  a warder  there  ? 
— Assistant  warder,  my  lord. 

8490.  {Mr.  Brodrieh.)  Do  you  recollect  O’Donovan 
Rossa’s  being  put  in  irons  with  his  hands  behind  his 
bank  the  first  time  ? — Yes,  sir ; to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge, 

8491.  Was  that  on  the  day  on  wliich  the  assault 
was  committed  or  not? — That  I am  unable  to  say 
positively,  sir. 

8492.  Can  you  not  recall,  whethei-  it  was  imme* 
diately  after  the  offence  being  committed  ? — It  was 
not  immediately  after,  sir.  The  offence  was  committed 
in  the  morning.  I was  upstaii-s  photographing  and 
when  I came  down,  I said  to  Warder  Broivn,  “ What 
is  all  this  mess  outside  O’Donovan  Rossa’s  cell  ? ” 
He  says,  “ O’Donovon  Rossa  emptied  the  contents  of 
ids  chamber  in  the  governot  V.  face.” 

8493.  Was  it  soon  after  that  -when  jwu  were  oi-dered 
to  confine  him  with  his  hands  behind  his  back  ? — To 
the  best  of  my  belief,  sir,  it  was  that  evening. 

8494.  You  think  it  was  that  evening  ? — I think  it 
was,  sir,  hut  I won’t  be  positive. 

8495.  Are  you  clear  whether  it  was  that  day  or  the 
following  day  ? — 1 am  not,  sir. 

8496.  Do  you  remember  his  being  brought  before 
the  deputy  governor  for  that  offence  ? — I should  think 
it  is  quite  likely  that  would  be  done,  but  I cannot 
clearly  remember  it. 

8497.  Let  me  ask  you  this : supposing,  as  you  think 
was  the  case,  that  the  irons  had  been  kept  on  him  for 
three  days  in  the  manner  described,  that  i.s  with  his 
hands  behind  his  back,  only  not  during  the  night,  or 
during  meals  5 supposing  that  had  gone  on  for  three 
days,  would  the  warder  be  justified  in  altering  that,  and 
handcuffing  him  with  the  hands  in  front,  without  a 
specific  order  to  that  effect  from  the  governor  ? — 
!No,  sir. 

8498.  And  would  it  not  be  the  duty  of  the  wai-der, 
if  he  made  a change  of  that  kind,  to  record  it  in  that 
book  ? — ^He  should  have  done  so,  sir,  I think. 

8499.  So  that  at  first  sight  it  would  appear  fi-om  its 
not  being  recorded  there  otherwise,  that  he  continued 
to  be  handcuffed  in  the  same  -way  ? — It  would  appear 
so. 

8500.  Did  you  ever  see  O’Donovan  Rossnexei-ciaed 
during  this  time  that  he  was  handcuffed  ? — ^Yes,  sir. 

8501.  Can  you  recall  whether  his  hands  were 
before  him  or  behind  him, at  exercise? — I cannot, sh. 
I should  be  only  too  ready,  I feel  annoyed  that  I am 
unablo  to  speak  poatively. 

8.502.  (Chairmfin.)  .Were  you  in  the  same  yard 


with  him  when  he  -was  exercising  ? — I might  pass.  I W.  T.  Alison. 

never  went  to  the  exercise.  I would  pass  and  hold  

up  my  hand,  “All  right.”  22  July  1870, 

8503.  (Mr.  Brodrich.)  Dm-ing  the  period  that  he  was  ' 

handcuffed,  did  you  perceive  any  acts  of  violence  on 

his  part  ? — There  were  so  many  acts  of  violence  diut 
I am  unable  to  say  positively  whether  it  was  Ihen. 

8504.  Tou  do  not  recollect  whether  he  made  miy 
resistance  to  the  handcuffs,  for  instance,  being  put  on  ? 

— I did  not,  because  I do  not  know  that  I changed 
them  or  replaced  them. 

8505.  Did  not  you  yourself  finally  taJtc  off  the  hand- 
cuffs ? Was  it  not  you  that  took  them  off  when  they 
were  ultimately  removed? — That  I am  unable  to  say, 
sir.  That  I am  quite  unable  to  say,  there  are  so  many 
things  iu  the  service,  and  it  is  done  such  a length  of 
time.  No,  I am  quite  unable  to  say  whether  I did 
take  them  off  or  not,  the  last  time. 

8506.  Then  it  would  he  no  use  to  a.«k  you  whether 
his  hands  were  then  tied  behind.  When  you  say  that 
72  houi-s  is  the  proper  time  for  the  irons  to  remain  on, 
do  you  mean  that  if  a man -was  ordered  to  be  handcuffed 
a warder  would  handcuff  him  and  repeat  the  h.^ud- 
cuffing  for  72  hours  without  fresh  orders  ? — Yes,  sir ; 

72  hours  he  is  placed  in  handcuffs,  that  is  the  oi-der. 

8507.  Except  the  time  for  meals  ? — Yes,  sir. 

8608.  And  that  order  you  think  would  equally 

apply  whether  the  handcuffing  were  iu  front  or 
behind  ? — I think  so,  sir. 

8509.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Dr.  Greeubow,  would  yon 
be  good  enough  to  refer  to  the  entry  of  the  17th  of 
June  and  read  it  as  you  have  the  book. 

8510.  {Dr.  Grccniicu'.)  The  enti-y  on  the  17th  of 
June  is,  “ 8.50  n.m.  J.  O’D.  Rossa  placed  in  handcufl's 
behind,  by  order  of  the  governor.” 

8511.  {Dr.  Li/otis.)  Alison,  you  liem-d  that  rend? 

— I did,  sir. 

8512.  Is  that  the  ordinai-y  foi-m  in  which  ati-ans- 
action  of  that  kind  would  be  entered  in  that  book  ! — 

It  is,  sir. 

851 3.  You  ssiy  that  the  authority  of  that  would  last 
for  72  hours  ? — 72  hours,  sir. 

8514.  At  the  end  of  72  hours,  if  the  punishment 
was  to  be  continued,  would  a fresh  order  be  requisite  ? 

—It  would,  sir. 

8515.  Ought  that  fresh  order  to  be  entered  in  tlie 
book  ? — It  should  I believe,  decidedly. 

8516.  Ought  it  to  be  entered  iu  the  same  terms  in 
■which,  the  order  is  made,  stating  that  it  was  done  by 
the  authority  of  the  governor  ? — Yes,  sir. 

8517.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  look  at  this  book 
at  the  next  entry  -with  regard  to  O’Donovan  Eossa, 
after  the  72  hours  had  expired,  that  is  on  tlie  morning 
of  the  20th.  The  entiy  is,  " J.  O’D.  Eossa,  handcuffs 
replaced.”  Do  you  perceive  that  in  what  has  just 
been  rend  to  you  there  is  no  reference  to  theantbority 
of  the  governor  ? — ^None  whatever  I see,  sir. 

8518.  Then  if  after  the  expiration  of  the  72  hours 
this  represents  a new  or  a renewed  order,  is  it  not  in- 
formal as  not  containing  a recital  of  the  governor’s 
authority  ? — It  is,  it  should  have  been  entered,  sir. 

8519.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  collect  from  that  that 
the  handcuffs  were  continued  to  be  pnt  on  after  the 
expiration  of  the  72  hours  -without  a formal  order, 
with  the  governor’s  authority  ? — ^According  to  that, 
sir,  it  is. 

8620.  Tou  have  a long  experience  of  prison  dis- 
cipline ? — ^Tes,  sir. 

8521.  Now,  taking  your  experience,  would  you  or 
would  you  not  say  from  that  book,  if  you  found  day 
after  day  for  a number  of  successive  days,  tb.'it  the 
handcuffe  were  renewed,  put  on  in  the  moi-niug,  taken 
off  at  night,  and  that  no  reference  was  made  to  any 
authority  of  the  governor,  would  you  not  conclude  Irom 
that  that  the  eontinnousness  of  the  punishment  was 
•without  any  renewed  authority  on  ffie  part  of  the 
governor? — Of  course  I am  an  experienced  person, 
sir.  Of  course  I would  think  so,  but  at  the  same  time 
as  it  is  renewed  there  the  governor  might  Lave  given 
it  evei-y  72  hours  and  have  them  replaced. 

8.522.  Was  Warder  Brown  an  experienced  man  ?— 
r,I  m 4 
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H'.  T.  Alison.  He  was  a man  I should  think,  sir,  of — I am  unabls 
to  say,  sir,  but  I should  think  eight  or  nine  years. 

22  July  IS'O.  8523.  During  the  period  of  35  days,  succeeding  the 
17th  of  June,  some  of  those  entries  were  made  by 
Warder  Brown,  and  some  of  them  by  you  ? — Yes,  sir. 

8524.  Now  if  you  were  to  be  told  that  in  not  one 
single  one  of  these  entries  was  there  any  reference 
whatever  to  any  renewed  order,  or  to  the  authority  of 
the  governor,  would  yon  not  conclude  from  tltat  that 
the  original  order  was  allowed  to  ho  canned  on  without 
liny  formal  renewal  ? — True,  sir.  It  would  appear  so 
to  anyone. 

8525.  And  the  original  order  was  to  have  the  hands 
haudeuifed  behind  the  back  ? — I believe  so,  sir  ; the 
original  order  was  to  have  the  Iiniids  haudeufted  behind 
the  back. 

8526.  “17th.  J.  O’D.  Eossa  placed  in  handcuffs 
behind  by  order  of  the  governor?” — I believe  that 
would  be  wi'ong  in  itself,  sir,  “ by  order  of  the 
governor,”  for  I do  not  believe  Captain  Powell  was 
there.  I know  it  was  the  deputy-governor  I received 
the  order  from.  I am  almost  convinced  it  was  from 
Captain  Harvey  who  was  then  in  charge. 

8527.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  By  “governor”  iliei-e  is 
meant  the  chief  man  in  authority? — Yes,  sir. 

8528.  You  were  .asked  whether  there  had  been  any 
cliai'ge  of  insubordination  during  the  period  while 
O’Donovun  Rossa  was  kept  in  irons.  Do  you  recollect 
whether  tliere  was  or  not? — To  the  best  of  my  belief,  sir, 
the  closets  were  smashed,  tlie  windows  wei-e  smashed, 
the  bell-handle  broken,  the  grating  of  his  cell  window 
smashed  out  •,  sevei-al  things,  sir. 

8529.  Bid  not  all  those  outrages  occcu’  on  one  or 
two  occasions  in  which  a number  of  desperate  acts 
were  committed  together,  as  for  instance  he  might  on 
one  occasion  break  the  window  of  his  cell,  the  bell- 
handle,  and  two  or  three  ai'ticles  all  the  same  day  ? — 
So  he  did,  sir. 

8530.  By  the  pc-iiods  of  outrage  con  you  say  how 
many  days  he  misconducted  himself  during  the  period 
lie  was  in  irons  ? — I cannot,  sir. 

8531.  Were  they  all  reported.^ — To  the  beat  of  my 
l.«lief,  sir. 

8532.  Then  we  may  conclude  that  if  we  do  not  find 

reports  in  this  book ? — No,  it  would  not  be 

noticed  there,  sir.  It  would  not  be  noticed  in  that 
book. 

8533.  In  what  book  would  it  be  noticed  ? — In  the 
chief  warder’s  report  book,  sir. 

8534.  Any  insubordination  that  oecuiTed  would  be 
entered  there? — Yes,  sir. 

8535.  Wliose  were  the  hands  that  actually  put  on 
and  took  off  the  handcuffs  from  day  to  day  ? — I believe, 
sir,  that  I had  nt  that  time  Assistant  War-der  Marshall, 
Assistant  Warder-  Douglas,  Assistimt  Warder  Hilbert, 
and  Wai'der  Brown,  and  to  the  best  of  my  belief 
Warder  Cranston. 

8536.  Was  Assistant  War-cler  Douglas  the  man 
whose  hands  generally,  actually  took  off  and  put  on 
the  handcuffs  ? — That  I am  unable  to  say,  sir. 

8537.  {Chairmaiu)  Do  you  know  where  Douglas  i.s 
now  ? — I jun  not  aware,  my  lord. 

8538.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  Are  you  aware  that  he  has 
left  the  prison  seiwice  ? — I have  heard  he  has.  I 
knew  the  man  well. 

8539.  Has  he  been  dismissed? — No,  I heard  that 
he  resigned. 

8540.  Are  you  aware  whether  he  ever  gave  any 
evidence  on  this  point  of  the  ironing  of  O’Donovan 
Rossa  ? — I believe  he  was  called  in  about  the  same 
time  as  I was  down  here  to  tire  best  of  my  belief,  and 

spoke  to  him. 

8541.  Did  you  speak  to  him  on  the  subject? No, 

not  on  the  subject,  but  I was  speaking  to  him.  Seeing 
me  there  he  came  up  and  shook  hands. 

8542.  Are  you  aware  whether  he  gave  evidence  to 
the  effect  that  the  irons  were  kept  for  a great  number 
of  consecutive  days,  keeping  the  hands  fixed  behind 
the  back  of  O’Donovan  ^ssa  ? — I believe  he  did,  t>ir 
but  not  iir  my  presence,  but  I heard  he  did. 


8543.  Con  you  say  when  ho  gave  evidence? I 

cannot,  sir. 

8544.  Can  you  say  when  ho  was  dismissed  ? — I have 
not  the  remotest  idea,  sir,  when.  Ic  was  not  until  some 
lime  afterwards  that  I heard  of  his  leaving. 

8545.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Can  you  fix  in  your  memory 
in  any  way,  how  soon  after  the  occurrence  of  tlivow- 
ing  the  water  on  the  governor,  O’Donovan  Rossa  was 
handcuffed  ? — ^As  I stated  before,  sir-,  I think  in  the 
evening.  I think  it  was  in  the  evening,  sir.  I am 
not  certain. 

8546.  Was  it  on  the  evening  of  the  d.ay  on  which 
he  committed  the  offence  ? — That  I am  unable  to  say, 
sir.  Perhaps  I may  be  wrong  even  in  saying  the 
c^’eniug,  but  I labour  under  the  impression  that  it  was 
the  evening,  sir. 

8547.  Did  I understand  you  a while  ago  to  say 
that  the  order  to  handcuff  O’Donovan  Rossa  was  givea 
to  you  ? — It  was,  sir. 

8548.  That  order  was  given  to  you  by  the  deputy- 
governor  ? — I am  afraid  I am  misconsti-uiRg  the  thing, 
sir,  now.  I removed  him  to  the  dai-k  cell  on  one 
occasion  j that  was  in  the  evening.  I have  a note 
of  it. 

8549.  Now  wc  must  come  back  to  this  order  for 
the  handcuffing.  Was  it  to  you  that  the  oi-dei-  was 
given  to  put  0’Dono\-iiii  Eossa  in  irons  ? — I be]ie^■e  it 
i.s,  sir. 

8550.  By  whom  do  you  think  the  order  was  given 
to  you  ? — I believe  by  Captain  Ilai-dy. 

8551.  By  Captain  Hai-dy  ? — I think  so. 

8552.  Was  it  a verbal  or  a writen  order  ? A verbal 

order. 

8553.  Where  was  the  order  given  to  you  ? That 

I am  unable  to  say. 

8554.  Can  you  not  call  to  your  recollection  in  what 
part  of  the  prison  so  important  an  order  was  issued  to 
you  ? — I cannot,  sir. 

S555.  Is  there  any  circumstance  in  connexion  witli 
the  action.^  of  the  day,  by  -which  you  can  recall  to 
mind  at  what  hour  of  the  day  the  order  was  issued  to 
yon?— No,  sir.  I cannot,  I still  labour  under  tJic 
impression  that  it  was  iu  the  evening. 

8556.  And  do  yon  still  think  it  was  in  the  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  the  offence  occurred  ? — ^I  am 
unable  to  say,  sir.  I w'ould  not  say  positively.  I 
must  recall,  I have  misconstrued  the  affaii-  mth  Uossii 
when  I had  to  take  his  things  off  in  the  dm-k  cell  in 
the  evening.  I would  not  say  positively  wliellier  it 
was  in  the  evening,  but  I have  been  labouring  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  the  evening.  I would  not 
say  positively. 

8557.  You  are  unable  to  say  whether  it  was  tlie 
evening  of  the  day  ou  which  this  offence  was  com- 
mitted, that  you  were  given  this  important  order  ?— 
I am  unable  to  say. 

8558.  Is  tbuj-e  any  means  by  which  you  could 
refresh  your  memory  on  the  subject  ? Have  you  any 
notes,  records,  or  date  of  any  kind  by  which  yon  could 
refresh  your  memoi-y  on  tliis  subject? — I tliink  not, 

8559.  What  are  the  notes  that  you  spoke  of  a little 
while  ago  as  having  ? — It  will  be  on  this  vei-y  occasion, 
sir,  and  you  will  find  if  you  see  them,  that  this  did 
occur  in  the  evening. 

8560.  What  are  they  ? — Well,  sir,  there  is  a dupli- 
cate. I was  making  out  a statement  against  Rossn, 
and  I had  to  write  over  where  I should  sigu  my 
name. 

8561.  {Chairman.)  When  were  they  made? — At 
the  time  of  the  occurrence,  sir. 

8562.  {Dr.  Lyons.^  You  had  better  go  and  get 
them  ? — ei-y  good,  sir.  ( The  witness  loithdraios,  and 
returns  in  a short  tme^  This  is  the  affair  I -was 
giving  when  I was  ordered  to  put  him  in  handcuffs  j 
it  occurred  in  August,  it  -was  in  the  evening. 

8563.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  now  produce  certain 
notes  -which  were  taken  by  you  ? — Taken  by  me,  my 
lord. 

8564.  Were  those.notes  taken  by  you  at  the  dates, 
or  neai-ly  about  the  dates  of  the  incidents  to  which 
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they  profess  to  relate  ? — ^No,  my  loril ; this  was  in 
August  ’68. 

8565.  Was  that  note  tnlcen  by  you  in  August  ’68  ? 
— It  was,  my  lord. 

8566.  Foi'  what  purpose  do  you  produce  it? — I 
thought  it  was  in  the  evening.  This  was  an  occasion 
when  he  w.as  placed  in  handcuffs.  I have  been, 
labouring  under  the  impression  it  was  in  the  evening 
lie  was  put  in  handcuffs. 

8567.  When  you  said  he  was  handcuffed  in  the 
evening,  have  you  found  that  you  made  a mistake,  by 
not  distinguishing  hetwoen  August  ’68,  and  a former 
occasion  ? — ^Yes,  iny  lord  j that  would  be  it. 

8568.  You  do  not  mean  it  to  be  understood  that 
tho  liandeuffing  commenced  in  the  evening  ? — I am 
unable  to  say  that  it  was  in  the  evening,  hut  I thouglit 
it  was  in  tho  evening. 

8569.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Do  those  papers  in  your  hand 
enable  you  now  to  give  a more  definite  answer,  wth 
regard  to  the  day,  and  the  period  of  the  day  on  which 
O’Donovan  Rossa  was  put  in  irons  ? — ^No,  sir. 

8570.  They  do  not  ? — No,  sir. 

8571.  Do  they  refer  in  any  way  to  the  period  at 
which  ho  was  put  in  irons  ? Would  you  inform  us 
tlio  date  ho  was  put  in  irons  ? According  to  tlie 
Separate  Celia  Book  it  is  stated  that  he  was  put  in 
irons  on  tho  17th  of  June.  I want  to  know  if  you 
have  any  data  to  bear  on  that  subject,  and  whether  he 
was  then  for  tlie  fii'st  time  put  in  irons  or  not  ? — No, 
sir  : all  July  and  August. 

8572.  AU  those  refer  to  July  aud  August  ? — Yes, 

857.3.  I now  finally  conclude  that  you  have  no  means 
of  saying,  although  the  order  was  given  to  you,  on 
what  day  or  .at  what  pevical  of  the  d.ay,  O’Donovan 
Rossa  was  lirst  put  in  irons  ? — I .am  unable  to  say. 

8574.  You  are  unable  to  say  ? — Yes,  sir. 

8575.  M'ero  yon  present  on  the  occasion  on  which 
the  irons  were  first  put  on  liim  ? — That  I am  also 
unable  to  answer. 

8676.  Would  it  be  your  duty  to  see  the  irons  put 
on  him  if  you  iiad  got  the  order  ? — No,  sir. 

8577.  It  would  not  ? — ^No,  sir.  If  I had  nothing 
else  to  do  I might  go  and  order  the  warder  personally. 

8678.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  did  or  did  not 
go  and  order  the  warder  personally  to  have  O’Donovaii 
Rossa  handcuffed  with  his  hands  behind  his  back  ? — I 
cannot,  sir. 

8579.  Did  you  over  assist  in  putting  any  iron.?  on 
him  ? — ^1  believe  I did,  sir. 

8580.  You.  believe  you  did  ? — I believe  so,  8u\ 

8581.  Was  that  at  the  beginning  or  towards  the 
close  of  the  peiiod  when  he  was  in  irons  ? — That  I 
am  unable  to  say,  or  whether  it  was  removing  the  irons 
before  meals,  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

8582.  On  any  occasion  upon  which  you  put  the 

irons  on,  or  assisted  in  putting  them  ou  O’Donovau 
Rossa,  can  you  tell  me  whether  they  were  put  on 
behind,  or  whether  when  you  were  present  at  taking 
them  off  they  were  taken  off  from  behind  ? — That  I 
am  unable  to  say,  sir.  . 

8583.  You  are  unable  to  say  ? — I am,  sir. 

8584.  You  have  stated  that  the  period  of  ironing 
extends  to  72  honi-s,  not  including  meal  times  and 
night? — Yes,  sir. 

8585.  That  is  so  ? — Yes,  sir. 

8586.  If  a wai’dcr  got  an  order  to  put  liandcufis  on 
a mnu  with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  would  he 
follow  that  order  out  72  hours  to  the  letter,  unless  it 

was  lessened  by  a separate  order  in  the  meantime  ? 

He  would. 

8387.  Would  n warder  be  culpable  if  he  changed  the 
position  of  the  hamlcufi's  from  behind  to  the  front 
without  a special  and  distinct  order  ? — He  would. 

8588.  Would  he  bo  reported  for  this  ? — He  would. 

8589.  Was  it  your  duty  to  visit  the  separate  cells 
from  time  to  time  daring  the  period  O’Donovan  Rossa 
was  in  irons? — It  was,  sir. 

8590.  Did  you  so  visit  his  cell  at  any  period  ? — I 
did,  sir. 

8591.  Can  you.  tell  me  how  often  you  visited  the 
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cell  during  the  period  that  he  was  in  ii'on.s  ? — I cannot, 
sir. 

8592.  Do  any  of  those  data  in  yonr  hand  now 
enable  you,  on  reference  to  them,  lo  say  how  often 
you  visited  the  cells  during  the  time  he  was  in  irons  ? 
— They  do  not,  sir.  July  .and  August ; these  are  nil 
dated. 

8593.  Look  at  the  month  of  July  in  your  memo- 
randum and  tell  me  if  there  is  anything  that  enables 
you  to  say  whetlier  you  visited  the  sepai-ate  cells  in 
the  eaiiy  part  of  July,  when  O’Donovau  Rossa  was 
in  irons  ? — I visited  him  on  July  the  20tli.  He  had 
turaed  on  the  water-tap  and  let  tl)c  water  run  waste. : 

8594.  What  time  of  the  day  was  that? — No  hour 
is  given,  but  to  the  best  of  ray  belief  it  was  in  the 
afternoon. 

8593.  In  the  afternoon? — I thiuk  so,  sir.  I was 
infonned  by  Assistant  Warder  Cranston. 

8596.  Was  he  in  irons  then  ?— That  I am  unable  to 
say,  sir. 

8597.  Did  you  enter'  his  ceU  ? — Oh,  I did,  sir,  along 
with  Engineer  Smith. 

8598.  you  entei'ed  his  cell  along  with  Engineer 
Smith  ? — Yes,  sh*. 

8599.  And  can  you  not  remember  whether  or  not 
he  was  then  in  irons  ? — I cannot  remember,  sh'. 

8600.  Wn.s  he  put  in  irons  in  consequence  of  that 
offence  of  allowing  the  water  to  run  waste  ? — No,  I 
tliink  not,  sir  ; I think  not.  I am  not  aware.  Yes, 
sir,  here  it  is.  The  governor  gave  orders  for  the 
prisoner  Rossa  to  be  removed  to  another  cell,  and  to 
be  placed  in  haudeuft's  during  the  time  some  alterations 
were  being  made  to  the  tap  of  tho  closet. 

8601.  Was  he  on  that  occasion  put  in  handcuffs 
with  the  hands  hehind,  or  in  what  other  manner  was 
he  dealt  with  ? — That  I am  also  unable  to  say,  sir. 

8602.  Did  you  see  that  order  carried  out  ? — That  I 
rvould  not  like  to  speak  positively.  I cither  do  it  my- 
self, or  tell  Wai'dei'  Brown,  or  any  of  the  officers. 

8603.  You  cannot  say  whether  you  then  put  on  the 
irons  or  not  ? — I cannot  say,  sir. 

8604.  Did  you  see  Rossa  at  any  time  during  meals 
or  exercise  within  the  period  in  which  he  was  hand- 
cuffed?— Meals  or  exercise  ? 

8605.  Yes  ? — did,  sir.  I must  have  seen  him,  for 
I had  to  visit  him. 

8606.  Did  you  see  him  when  lie  was  being  prepared 
to  receive  any  of  his  meals  ? — I believe  I did,  sir,  on 
one  or  two  occasions. 

8607.  Were  the  handcuffs  taken  off  to  enable  him 
to  take  his  meals  ? — I believe  they  were,  sir,  taken 
off. 

8608.  Cau  you  tell  me  Avhen  they  were  taken  o£^ 
whether  his  hands  had  been  manacled  behind  his  back 
at  tho  time  or  not  ? — Z cannot,  sh'. 

8609.  You  cannot ! Have  you  any  recollection  of 
seeing  him  at  exercise,  or  going  to  exercise,  drawing 
the  period  in  which  he  was  liandcuffed  ? — As  a rule, 
sir,  I would  ]iass  frequently  by,  pca'haps  while  he  was 
at  exercise.  I would  perhaps  not  take  any  particular 
notice  of  him  more  than  replying  to  the  “ all  right  ” 
as  I passed  in  the  yard. 

8610.  Do  you  rememhev  any  occasion  on  which  you 
saw  and  noticed  him  while  he  was  at  exercise  in  the 
year  during  tliat  period  in  which  he  was  handcuffed  ? 
— ^Not  particularly  noticed  him.  I have  seen  him. 

8611.  He  was  then  handcuffed? — Yes,  I believe  he 
was,  sir. 

8612.  Can  you  say  whethei'  lie  was  handcufled  in 
front  or  behind  ? — ^I  cannot,  sir.  I cannot. 

8613.  You  cannot  state  whether  he  was  handcuffed 
behind  or  not  ? — I cannot  state  positively  whotlier  he 
was  or  not. 

8614.  Did  it  over  happen  in  your  experience  of 
prison  life,  that  a prisoner  was  handcuffed  in  any  way, 
either  in  front  or  behind,  for  such  a period  as  35  days  ? 
— ^Never,  sh. 

8615.  Never? — Never. 

8616.  ^Vhat  is  the  longest  peiiod.  that  you  have 
knewn  any  prisonei'  to  be  handcuffed,  whether  in  front 

Nq 


TT.  T.  Alison. 
22  Jaly  1870. 
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T.  or  behind  ? — 72  hours  would  be  the  ordinary  time  of 

the  order. 

22  July  i«70.  j yoy  ig  the  longest  period  in  which, 

in  your  experience,  you  have  known  a pi’isonev  to  be 
hfuiilcuffed  in  any  way  ? — 72  hours. 

8618.  Have  you  seen  no  prisoner  handcuffed  for  a 
longer  period  tlian  72  hours  ? — ^By  having  them  re- 
placed, sir  ? 

8619.  By  having  a fresh  order  ? — Yes,  sir. 

8620.  Was  that  fresh  order  carried  out  immediately 
after  the  expiration  of  the  first  period  of  72  hours  ?— 
No,  air.  I think  not. 

8621.  You  think  not  ? — I thinlc  not. 

8622.  There  was  some  interval  in  .any  case  that  you 
saw,  between  the  expiration  of  the  72  home  and  the 
commencement  of  a now  period  ? — I believe  so. 

8623.  Have  you  any  notes  with  vegai'd  to  O’Dono- 
van Rossa  being  handcuffed  in  August  1868  ? — No, 
sir. 

8624.  Could  you  state  approximately  what  was  the 
latest  period  of  the  year  when  you  saw  O’Donovau 
Eossa  in  irons  ? — could  not,  sir. 

8625.  You  have  no  recollection  of  any  ehcumstauces 
that  would  enable  you  even  to  guess? — No,  sir. 

8626.  You  have  seen  the  entiyin  the  book  recording 
that  O’Douovau  Rossa  was  by  order  of  the  governor 
put  in  irons  with  his  hands  beliind  his  back,  and  you 
have  stated  that  the  prison  I'ule  is  that  that  should  bo 
carried  out  for  72  hours,  and  you  think  it  probable 
that  it  was  so  carried  out  for  72  hours  ? — Yes,  sir. 

8627.  If  he  states  positively  that  he  was  handcuffed 
with  his  hands  behind  his  back  for  35  days  consecu- 
tively, do  you,  having  seen  those  entries  there  of  his 
being  daily  handcuffed  for  so  many  days  consecutively, 
think  it  likely  that  he  was  handcuffed  with  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  in  accordctnce  with  the  first  entry  ? — 
I should  not  think  he  was,  sir. 

8628.  Why  ? — do  not  think  that  evei-  there  was 
such  an  order  given.  I do  not  think  there  was  ever 
a man  that  underwent  that  punishment  for  35  days. 

8629.  Would  you  look  at  this  page  of  this  book  and 
tell  me  what  the  entry  is,  and  by  vriiom  it  is  made  ? — 
It  is  by  me,  sir. 

8630.  Read  it  out  please? — “I  find  this  prisoner 
“ guilty  of  thechai'go  recorded  against  him,  andhereby 
“ sentence  him  to  a punishment  of  28  days’  penal  diet 
“ in  close  confinement,  and  six  weeks’  penal  diet  from 
“ the  20th  iustanh” 

8631.  There  is  no  signature  to  that.  Whose  order 
is  it  ? — It  is  the  director’s,  sir. 

8632.  The  director’s  ? — The  director’s  order  j the 
director’s  punishment. 

8633.  How  docs  it  appear  fi-oni  that  entry  in  that 
book  tliat  it  is  a director’s  order? — Well,  no,  sir.  I 
always  copy  tliem.  The  memo,  was  sent  to  me. 
The  director’s  punishment  was  copied  in  the  chief 
woi-der’s  office,  and  sent  over  to  me,  and  I simply 
copied  it  into  my  book,  because  there  would  be  Edways 
the  copy  to  appeal  to. 

8634.  Look  at  the  entries  in  that  book  commencing 
the  17th  of  June,  and  state  to  me  day  by  day  from 
that  one,  when  he  was  manacled,  which  of  those 
entries  is  in  your  handwriting  ? — The  17th  of  June, 
sir. 

8635.  Yes,  look  to  the  17th  of  June.  Is  the 
morning  entry  of  the  17th  of  June  in  your  hand- 
writing ? — It  is  not,  sir. 

8636.  In  whose  handwriting  do  yon  beheve  it  to 
be  ? — I believe  it  to  be  Wai-der  Bro-wn’s  handtvriting, 

8637.  Look  at  the  entry  on  the  evening  of  that 
day,  respecting  the  handcuffs  being  removed ; whose 
haudwriting  is  it? — Alfred  Brown’s,  sir,  I should 
judge  Warder  Alfred  Brown. 

8638.  Look  at  the  next  entry  ? — That  is  the  18th, 
sir. 

8639.  Whose  writing  is  that? — Warder  Brown’s, 
sir. 

8640.  Look  at  the  closing  entry  of  the  day  ? — It  is 
mine,  sir. 

8641.  That  is  yours  ?-— Yes,  sir.  , 


8642.  Pass  on  to  the  next.  Whose  handwriting  is 
that? — That  is  Wai'der  Brown’s,  air. 

8643.  Pass  to  the  evening  entiy  of  that  day  ? — That 
is  Warder  Brown’s,  sir  ; I should  think, 

8644.  Look  on  through  the  book,  and  tell  me  how 
many  entries  you  can  find  there  of  your  own  ? — 

( Ifltness  examwes  the  book.')  Two  entries  made  by 

8645.  Ai'e  tliere  only  two  enti-iea  made  by  you  in 
that  book  regarding  the  handcuffing  of  O’Donovan 
Eossa  ? — I release  him,  sir. 

8646.  They  are  both  occasions  on  which  the 
manacles  were  removed  ? — ^Yes,  sir. 

8647.  And  no  others  ? — No,  sir. 

8648.  (jDr.  Greenhow.)  Do  you  s.iy  that  you  occa- 
sioually  put  on  the  handcuffs  on  O’Donovan  Rossa’s 
hands  ? — Occasionally,  sir. 

8649.  Yes?  — Yes,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  I 
believe. 

8650.  Did  he  resist  the  application  of  the  handcuffs 
on  those  occasions  ? — No,  sir. 

8651.  Ho  was  perfectly  quiet  ? — I believe  so. 

8652.  He  did  not  make  any  resistance  which  would 
cause  you  to  hurt  him  in  putting  on  the  handcuffs  ? — 
No,  sir. 

8653.  Did  you  hern',  as  far  as  you  recollect,  that  he 
resisted  other  officers  in  applying  the  handcuffs  ? — 
No,  sir  5 but  on  one  occasion,  I believe,  to  the  best  of 
iny  belief,  he  made  a complaint  to  me  that  he  had 
been  uippctl,  and  I told  him  the  most  cavefuUest  man 
would  do  it  in  putting  handcuft’s  on. 

8654.  Did  he  show  you  any  marks  on  his  bands  ? — 
Well,  it  was  just  very  slight,  sir. 

8655.  There  was  a slight  mark  ? — A slight  nip, 
sir. 

8656.  Was  there  blood  ? — That  I am  unable  to  say. 
There  might  have  been. 

8657.  Was  there  only  one  mark,  or  were  thei’e  more 
than  one  ? — That  I am  also  unable  to  say.  There 
might  have  been  two.  He  complained,  and  I made 
the  remark  that  the  most  carefullest  man  might  nip  a 
person  in  putting  the  handcuffs  on. 

8658.  Did  you  ever  see  any  prisoner  taking  exercise 
with  his  hands  manacled  behind,  not  Rossa  merely, 
but  any  prisoner  ? — No,  I believe  not,  sir. 

8669.  You  think  that  you  never  saw  a prisoner 
taking  exercise  with  his  hands  manacled  behind  his 
back,  to  the  best  of  yoiu-  belief  ? — I think  not,  sir. 

8660.  Do  you  recollect  other  cases  besides  that  of 
O’Donovan  Rosso,  in  which  prisoners  had  the  hands 
manacled  behind  ? — Yes,  sir. 

8661.  Do  you  recollect  whether  any  of  these  took 
exercise  with  the  hands  manacled  behind  the  back  ? — 
No,  I think  they  were  in  close  confinement^  sir. 

8662.  Is  it  usual  to  ordinary  prisoners  to  be  put  in 
handcuff's  hy  a verbal  order  ? — Yes,  sir.  Oh,  a 
written  order’.  It  is  sometimes. 

8663-  Move  commonly  it  is  a written  order? — ^Tea, 
sir ; if  prisoner’  becomes  violent,  I would  send  word 
over  to  the  chief  warder,  and  he  would  forward  to 
the  governor  that  prisoner  so-and-so  is  engaged  in 
breaking  or  kicking,  and  the  governor  would  order 
him  in  hons,  and  the  order  would  be  given  to  me 
verbally. 

8664.  You  send  a message  to  the  governor  verbally 
to  the  effect  that  such  a prisoner  is  violent,  and  you 
receive  a message  fi’om  the  governor  to  put  him  in 
irons.  Is  that  the  regular  course  ? — Well,  I have 
not  received,  and  I have  received  a written  order. 

8665.  Which  is  commoner,  the  wi’itten  or  the 
verbal? — Wril  I think  the  verbal. 

8666.  You  hold  in  your  hand  the  Separate  Cells’ 
Book  ?— Yes,  sir. 

8667.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  book  ? — To  copy 
punishments,  or  anything  that  might  occur  during 
the  day. 

8668.  Is  that  a book  that  is  of  great  impoi’tonee  in 
the  prison.  Is  it  considered  an  important  prison 
document? — ^Well,  it  never  was  looked  upon  as  one, 
sir  i although  I consider  it  is  of  importance. 
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8669.  ^Tio  keeps  that  book  ? — The  warder  of  the 
separate  cells. 

8670.  Is  it  considered  as  rather  a diary  of  the 
occurrences  of  the  day,  or  is  it  a book  containing 

orders  for  the  puuishment  of  prisoners? No,  a diary 

of  the  day. 

^71.  A mere  diaiy  of  the  occmrences  of  the  day  ? 

8672.  And  if  anything  were  omitted  from  that 
book ; if,  for  in-stance,  O’Donovau  Rossa  were  stated 
to  have  been  put  in  manacle.s  in  the  morning,  and  it 
did  not  appear  in  the  evening  that  the  manacles  had 
been  removed,  would  that  show  that  the  manacles  had 
remained  on  all  night  ? — I beg  your  pardon. 

867.3.  Snppose  that  on  some  day  O’Donovan  Eos.sa 
is  stated  to  have  been  put  in  bandcuffs,  and  thst  there 
is  no  entry  that  day  that  they  were  taken  off,  does 
that  imply  that  they  were  kept  on  all  night? — That 
must  be  a mere  omission. 

8674.  Are  such  omissiou.s  common  ? — They  are  not 
common. 

8675.  Would  it  be  a fault  to  omit  such  a tiling? — 
It  is,  sir,  a fault. 

_ 8676.  ( Chairman. ) Do  you  recollect  when  the 
director  came  down  shortly  after  this  offence  was  com- 
mitted by  O’Donovan  Ro.ssa  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

8677.  Were  you  present  at  the  hearing  of  the  case 
before  the  director  ? — I believe  I was,  my  lord. 

8678.  Do  you  recollect  about  what  time  of  the  year 
it  was  ?— It  was  about  the  1st  of  July,  my  lord.  • 

8679.  Do  you  recollect  your  asking  whether  you 
should  remove  the  handcuffs  when  he  was  before  the 
dfrector  ? — I do  not  recollect,  my  lord. 

8680.  You  do  uot  recollect  whether  Captaiu  Haixey 
said,  “ Yes  ” ?— No,  I do  not,  my  lord. 

8681.  Dp  to  the  1st  of  July,  when  the  director 
came,  Rossa  would  not  have  been  considered  under 
punisbmeut,  but  in  a separate  cell? — Awaiting  the 
director's  trial,  my  lord. 

8682.  Can  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  sentence 
passed  by  the  director  on  the  1st  July,  was  not  com- 
municated for  many  days  afterwards  to  O’Donovau 
Rossa? — That  I am  unable  to  say,  my  lord,  when  the 
sentence  was  communicated  to  him. 

_ 8683.  Then  you  cannot  say,  wliether  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  director  personally,  the  irons  were  put  on 
again  or  not  ? — No,  I cannot,  my  loi-d. 

8684.  Do  you  recollect  any  occasion  of  a second 
offence  being  committed,  say  at  the  time  in  which  he 
TOs  on  penal  clas,s  diet.  After  he  bad  been  released 
from  the  handcuff's,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
they  were  put  on  again.  Who  put  them  on  again 
after  breaking  the  cistern  and  letting  the  water  run  ? 
— I iaboar  under  the  impression  that  it  was  me,  my 
lord.  I thiuk  so,  but  I am  not  sure. 

8685.  Were  the  irons  then  put  on  in  front  or 
behind  ?— Behind,  I believe,  my  lord. 

8686.  You  think  they  were  pnt  on  behind  ? — 1 
think  so. 

8687.  Could  you  state  positively  that  tliat  was  so  ? 
— I could  not  state  it  positively,  my  lord,  but  I believe 

8688.  Perhaps  you  remember  how  many  days  they 
were  then  on  ? — It  does  not  say  whether  it  was  placed 
behind  or  in  front,  my  lord.  On  Monday,  the  20th  of 
July  1868  Assistant  Warder  Cranston  infonned  me 
that  the  water  in  the  punishment  cells  was  running 
to  waste  somewhere,  and  he  could  not  find  out  where. 

I told  him  I thought  perhaps  it  was  the  prisoner 
O’Donovan  Rossa  tliat  tinned  on  his  tap.  I went  to 
the  cell  aud  found  that  he  had  tinned  on  the  water. 

I turned  it  off'  iu  the  presence  of  the  prisoner,  and 
simply  told  him  not  to  waste  the  water  in  such  a 
Dianner,  but  immediately  when  we  left  the  coll  he 
tu^dit  on  again.  I at  once  reported  the  offence, 
Md  the  governor  gave  orders  for  the  prisoner 
O Donovan  Ros^  to  be  removed  to  another  cell,  and 
to  be  replaced  in  handcuffs  during  the  lime  some 
alterations  were  being  made  to  the  tap  of  the  closet, 

8689.  You  cannot  recoOect  whether  on  that  occa- 


sion you  handcuffed  him  in  front  or  behind  ?— No 
my  lord.  ’ 

8690.  I suppose  the  Warder,  Brown,  would  be  the 
man  who  could  know  more  about  it  than  anybody 
else  ? — Well,  I do  not  know;  he  might  be  able  to 
speak  positively  as  to  the  facta,  but  I do  not  know 
that  he  could.  He  might  have  been  present,  sir. 

8691.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  Do  you  recollect  having  to 
assist  O’Donovan  Rossa  in  buttoning  or  unbuttoiiing 
his  clothes  during  this  period  that  he  was  in  irons  ?— 
No,  air,  I do  not.  I might  have  done  it,  but  I do  not 
recollect. 

8692.  Do  you  recollect  his  having  made  holes  in 
his  clothes  iu  order  to  keep  up  his  trowsers  ? — He  bad 
no  braces  on,  my  lord.  He  might  have  done  so.  I 
cannot  recollect. 

8693.  Do  you  recollect  on  any  occasion  tolling  him 
that  there  was  a place  neai-  the  prison  called  “ Jilli- 
gum,”  and  that  any  prisoner  who  did  not  obey  the 
rule.s  very  soon  found  his  ivay  to  it  ? — I do  not  recol- 
lect that,  sir,  but  I might  have  done  so.  I have  often 
given  that  caution  to  the  prisouere  that  would  per.sist 
in  coming  from  the  cells,  bread  aud  water,  bread  and 
water.  I have  told  them  that  very  same  thing,  an«l 
advised  them  to  keep  out  of  it. 

8694.  What  is  “ Jilligum  ” ?— Gillingham  ceme- 
tery. 

8695.  Do  you  remember  O’Donovan  Rossa  being 

in  the  dark  cells  at  Chatham  during  your  time  ? Yes, 

sir. 

8696.  Do  you  remember  his  ever  being  there  with- 
out bed  or  blanket  or  rug  ? — No  sfr,  he  never  was. 

8697.  Do  you  feel  certain  of  that  ?— That  I am 
convinced  of.  I have  got  a statement  here.  On  that 
occasion,  this  is  the  very  occasion  you  are  speaking 
of  that  1 misconstrued,  I thought  it  was  the  eveuing 
that  the  handcuffs  went  on. 

8698.  Was  that  iu  August  of  the  same  year,  or  in 
August  of  some  different  year  ? — On  the  20th  clay  of 
August,  sir. 

8699.  State  ou  what  occasion  it  was  that  O’Dono- 
van Rossa  was  in  the  dark  cell  ? — On  the  20th  day  of 
August,  air,  at  7.45.  It  must  be  a little  before  he  was 
removed  there. 

8700.  1868  ?— 1868,  sir. 

8701. ^  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Was  that  memorandum  made 
at  the  time  ?— That  is  a memovaodum,  sir,  that  men- 
tioned the  offence  against  him,  only  I wrote  over  the 
place  the  signature,  and  I made  another,  sir.  I wrote 
it  close. 

8702.  (Mr.  BrodruA.)  Have  you  a clear  recollec- 
tion of  whether  on  that  occasion  he  had,  or  had  not 
a bed,  blanket  and  rug  ? — He  had  blankets  and  rug’ 
air. 

8703.  Have  you  ever  known  any  prisoners  to  have 
been  confined  in  the  dark  cells  without  blanket  or 
rug  ? — None,  sir. 

8704.  Is  it  a fixed  rule  that  prisoner.s  should  be 

provided  with  blanket  and  rug  in  the  dark  cell  ? 

Two  blankets  and  one  rug,  sir. 

8705.  Ai-e  you  positive  that  within  your  recollection 
that  rule  has  not  been  violated  in  the  case  of  O’Dono- 
van  Rossa  ? — Never,  sir. 

8706.  (Mr.  jDe  Vei-e.)  Is  there  much  difference 
in  the  severity  of  the  punisliment,  whether  the 
handcuffs  are  put  on  before  or  behind? — Well,  I 
should  think  there  was,  sh’. 

8707.  Supposing  that  the  handcuffs  are  removed 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  prisoner  to  t^e  his 
meals  aud  for  sleeping  at  night,  is  tliere  then  much 
difference  iu  severity  between  them  ? — I should  think 
there  was,  air. 

8708.  Is  it  the  rule  for  a man  to  be  exercised  when 
he  is  uudeigoing  a period  of  u'ons  ? — Not  as  a inle, 
it  is  not,  sir.  As  a rule  it  is  uot. 

8709. ^  Taking  the  usual  period  for  a prisoner  to  be 
kept  in  irons  to  be  72  hours,  is  it  usual  for  a man  to 
be  exercised  during  that  period  ? — ^It  is  not,  sir. 

8710.  Theu  the  fact  of  his  being  exercised  during 
the  35  days  that  he  was  in  irons,  would  show  that  it 

Nn  2 
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was  a peeuiifli-  ami  exceplioma  case  ?— I have  just  to 
sea  -wliether  lie  would  he  allowed  any  exei-cise. 

8711.  (Chairman.)  You  said  to  me  now  just  now, 
that  you  could  not  toll  how  it  was  that  the  dircctoi-’s 
decision  was  not  communicated  within  a few  clays 
aftei-  the  hearing  ?— I am  not  aware  whether  it  was 
communicated  my  lord. 

8712.  Do  yoii  know  when  the  punishment  was 
caused  to  commence  ? — As  a rule  they  arc  read  out  for 
them.  The  governor  would  read  them  out. 

8713.  Supposing  it  liacl  been  stated  to  you  that  the 
punishnieut  of  bread  and  water  did  not  commence 
until  19  days  after  tho  hearing  of  the  case.  Should 
you  consider  that  a very  unusual  course  ?— V eiy 
unusual,  my  lord. 

8714.  (dir.  Brodrich.)  Referring  once  more  Ahson, 
to  the  occasion  in  August  1868,  wheu  O’Donovnn 
Rossa  was  confined  in  tho  dark  cell,  do  you  remember 
TOur  refusing  to  give  him  any  clothing  ? — Yes,  sir. 

8715.  State,  as  briefly  as  may  he,  what  it  was  that 
occurred  on  that  occasion  ? — I beliove  to  the  best  of 
my  know'ledge,  sir,  that  O'Donovan  Rossa  refused  to 
work,  for  which  a maucan  be  deprived  of  his  mattress. 
Blankets  and  rug  were  given  into  his  cell.  I ludievo 
I sent  Assistant  AVardcr  Ilibbeit. 

8716.  Do  you  mean  his  own  cell,  or  the  diu’k  cell  ? 
—The  dark  cell,  sir.  He  ivas  rGmo^■cd,  I think,  in 
consequence  of  disturbing  the  quietness  of  the  prison. 

8717.  Blankets  and  rug  were  given  into  the  dark 
cell?-— Yes.  I sent  the  assistant  warder  to  put  out 
his  clothing.  Ail  prisoners  deprived  of  mattress 
put  out  their  clothing  folded  up  neatly and  when  tho 
assistant  warder  that  went  to  liisceUto  get  his  clothes 
come  back  and  told  mo  that  Im  refusc<l  to  put  them 
out,  I think  to  the  best  of  my  belief  I went  myself 
and  asked  him.  I asked  him  three  times  to  put  them 
out.  “ No,  he  would  not.”  I repi'esented  tho  cir- 
cumstance to  the  chief  warder,  and  OaptJiin  Hardy 
gave  me  orders  to  take  them  oil'  him  ; if  he  ^vould  not 
put  them  out  quietly  to  take  them  from  him.  I went 
to  the  cell  with  those  two  assistant  warder.s  myself. 


he  up  with  his  arm,  and  did  not  strike  with  his  fist, 
but  threw  them  one  way,  and  another  another. 

8718.  His  hands  were  not  manacled  at  that  time  ? — 
No,  sir.  I put  the  light  down,  and  went  up  and 
caught  him  by  the  collar,  and  heltwd  them.  I said, 
“ Now,  they  must  como  off,  and  you  might  save  us 
the  trouble.”  He  would  not.  I s.'tid,  “ They  have  to 
come  off  by  fair  or  foul  means. ” He  tore  my  coat  and 
trousers  ; but,  however,  we  took  them  off  from  him, 
and  of  course  the  case  was  tried.  The  director  tried 
the  case,  I believe,  and  when  the  director  asked  him, 
“ Have  you  .any  questions  to  ask,  prisoner?”  he  said, 
“ No,  sir,  I have  nothing  to  say,  but  Mr.  Alison  gave 
“ rnc  rongli  usage,  still  there  was  nobody  that  used 
“ any  undue  violence  to  me,  hnt  Assistant  Warder 
“ I-Iibbert;”  that  ho  put  his  thurab-scraws  ou  his 
neck  or  throat,  and  lie  did  use  violence. 

8719.  That  was  what  O’Douovan  Rossa  said? — 
Yes,  SU-. 

8720.  W.os  it  time  that  Hibhert  had  used  violence  ? 
— I told  the  director  that  in  the  struggle  I was  unable 
to  say.  1 did  not  sec  Mr.  Hibbert  nor  Mr.  Giddings 
use  ."my  more  violcueo  than  I did  myself. 

8721.  Did  any  ouo  of  you  three  place  his  knee  ou 
O’ Donovan  Ross.a’s  neck  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of, 
sir. 

8722.  Did  you,  or  cither  of  the  olhei's  to  the  Ijest  of 
your  knowledge,  lift  yourself  up  and  leap  with  the 
knee  foremost  on  bis  chest  ? — I cannot  say,  sir.  If 
there  was  auythiug  occurred  it  was  a rogiil.ar  up-aud- 
dowii  thing. 

8723.  It  was  a sorambie  ? — It  was,  sir,  a scramlilc. 

8724.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Is  he  so  strong  that  ho  could 
resist  throe  of  you  ? — I had  a great  many  men  to 
remove  to  the  dark  cell,  but  I never  got  awotter  shirt 
from  any  man  tliaii  I did  from  O’Douovau  Rossa.  I 
never  had  a more  difficult  task  in  my  like. 

8725.  (Mr.  Brodricld)  On  leaving  the  cell,  did  you 
or  either  of  the  other  two  warders  turn  round  and 
dash  him  against  the  wall? — Wc  shut  him  in.  He  tried 
to  stop  the  door  from  being  closed,  and  he  was  shut 
into  the  cell. 

8726.  He  might  linvc  gone  agaiust  tho  widl  ? — He 
might  for  all  I know.  lie  persisted  in  not  having  the 
door  closed  and  wc  had  to  use  force. 


I stood  outside  and  showed  the  light  into  the  cell,  and 
said  “ Take  them  filings  oft',  Rossa.”  “ I will  not,”  he 
says,  “ and  nobody  shall  take  them  oft  from  me,”  and 
when  tho  assistant  warder  went  in  to  take  them  oft’. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Copafla-m. 


Captain  Harris  recalled. 


8727.  (^Chairman.)  Captain  Harris,  Roantree  tells 
us  that  two  documents  which  he  had  delivered  to  him, 
namely,  a memorial  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  a 
memorial  to  tho  directors  were  cliiimed  back  from 
him  by  the  clerk  ? — Yes,  my  lord,  I sent  for  them. 

8728.  Have  you  sent  for  all  the  documents  ? — I 
have,  with  tho  esceptiou  of  one,  a memorial  belonging 
to  Mulcahy,  which  he  has  now  in  his  possession. 

8729.  I wished  to  know  under  what  authority  the 
clerk  acted  ?— Under  mine.  I told  them  they  might 
get  copies  of  them. 

8730.  {Mr.  Brodrich.)  Were  you  ordered  to  get 
back  those  particulni’  documents  ? — Tlieve  was  a 
general  order  to  get  back  the  docunrents  ; some  were 
original,  and  some  were  copies. 


8731.  {Chairmaii.)  Mulcahy  has  finally  resolved 
not  to  make  any  slatciueut ; so  has  Power  j so  has 
Burke.  Wc  have  also  done  with  liyaii. 

8732.  {Mr.  Brodrich.)  With  Uic  exception  of 
Dillou  and  Roantree  we  have  closed. 

8733.  {Chairman.)  The  question  as  to  taking 
papers  or  allowing  tliein  to  remain  is  no  concern  of 
ours  now,  it  is  a question  for  you  and  those  under 
whose  authority  you  act ; tlmt  is  with  regard  to  six  of 
the  prisoners.  Respecting  the  other  two  the  case  is 

different  ? There  were  some  details  that  you  asked 

for  which  I can  hand  in.  Those  avo  the  hospital  diets, 
and  those  are  the  oi-dinary  diets,  which  I now  hand 
in.  {The  tcitness  handed  in  documents  and  leith- 
drew.) 


The  Commission  adjourned. 
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Chatham  Prison,  Monday,  S5th  July  1870. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  DEVON  in  the  Chaik. 
The  Hon.  George  C.  Brodeick.  I Dr.  Lyons. 

Stephen  E.  De  Veke,  Esq.  | Dn.  GEEEN^o^r. 

jERUjniu  O’Donovan  (Rossa),  prisoner,  I’cenllctl. 


8734.  {Chairman.')  O’Donovan  Rossa,  the  lettei' of 
•which  you  spoke  to  the  Commission  in  reference  to 
Portland,  has  not  been  yet  sent  to  us,  and  until  it  comes 
there  is  no  advantage  in  taking  your  wife’s  evidence  in 
respect  to  it.  We  hope  it  may  come  to-day.  Your 
wife  has  been  here  this  morning.  We  have  seen  her, 
and  she  says  that  she  has  no  wish  to  give  evidence 
before  ns  to-day,  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  letter, 
unless  you  wish  her  to  do  so.  We  told  her  that  after 
seeing  yon  we  would  scud  her  word  whether  we 
wanted  her  or  not.  What  I want  to  ask  you  now  is, 
whether  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  letter,  you 
wish  that  she  shotild  come  before  the  Commission,  and 
whether  you  think  there  is  any  advantage  in  her 

coming  before  the  Commission  now? Will  I bo 

present  at  her  examination,  my  lord. 

8735.  No. — Because  I cannot  understand  how  the 
Commission  will  know  the  questions  that  I desire  to 
put,  or  the  matters  that  I desire  to  elicit  from  her. 

8736.  On  consideration,  we  shall  pei'mit  yon  to  be 
present  while  she  is  under  examination  and  to  put 
quostious  to  her,  but  the  que.stions  you  so  put  must  be 
put  tlirough  mo  ? — Tliere  is  one  msitter,  my  lord,  that 
I have  a note  of  here;  it  was  .an  application  foi-  avisit. 
Mr.  Fagan  ,gi-auted  me  avi.sit  on  the  14tb  of  June, 
when  I applied  here  for  a visit  from  my  wife. 

8737.  (jilr.  Brodrich.)  What  year? — This  year.  1 
applied  to  the  director,  Mr.  Fagan;  he  granted  nje  a 
visit.  I learned  from  her  that  she  applied  for  a visit  on 
the  17tli  of  June,  and  she  laid  before  me  the  letter  she 
wrote  to  yom-  lordship  on  the  matter,  and  that  appli- 
cation was  refused.  Now  Mr.  Pagan  is  the  visiting 
director  of  this  prison,  and  though  it  cannot  do  much 
for  her  perhaps,  still  anything  that  way  I believe  are 
things  that  we  ought  to  have  asked. 

8738.  {Mr.  JDc  Fere.)  Wlien  did  you  apply  ?— I 
applied  on  the  14tli  of  June,  and  her  date  was  the  17th 
of  the  same  month. 

8739.  By  whom  was  the  visit  granted  ? — ^It  was 
granted  by  Mr,  Fagan,  and  I have  a record  of  it  here  : 
“ Op  the  14th  of  June,  wants  another  visit  fi-om  his 
“ wife,  if  she  sliould  present  herself  at  the  prison.” 
He  has  irntten  on  that  “ Approved.” 

8740.  When  did  she  apply? — On  the  17tU  of  June, 
in  London.  My  lord,  I do  not  like  to  think  of  Mr. 
Fagan,  tlmt  he  would  grant  me  a visit  here,  lea'viag  me 
under  the  impression  that  he  would  .net  in  such  a 
manner  towMds  me,  and  then  go  to  Loudon  and  be  a 
party  to  refusing  me  a visit. 

8741.  (CTiairman.)  Then  your  point  is  this,  that  Mr. 
Fagan  granted  you  a -visit  from  your  -wife  on  the  14th 
of  J one,  and  you  wish  to  know  how  it  was  that  she  did 
not  come  ?— -&e  told  me  how  she  did  not  come.  I will 
ask  another  question,  my  lord.  Did  I understand 
from  your  lordship  or  any  gentleman  of  the  Commission 
the  first  day  of  your  coming  here,  that  you  told  me,  or 
told  any  of  the  prisoners,  that  any  pereon  they  would 
have  to  assist  them  during  the  Commision,  that  that 
^rson  would  be  allowed  to  them  every  clay  during  the 
Commission. 

^8742.  No.  We  told  you  that  assistance  might  be 
given  by  a friend  before  the  Commission  commenced 
the  examination,  but  not  afterwards  ? — I was  speaking 
to  other  prisoners  about  my  wife  not  being  allowed  to 
com^  and  Halpin  told  me  that  he  distinctly  recollected 
•Mr.  Lyons  telling  him  so. 

(CAaimaw.)  No,  we  did  not  do  that.  Wc 
came  to  the  conclusion,  which  we  communicated  to  the 
prisoners,  that  as  soon  as  the  examination  of  a prisoner 
coauaeiiced,  his  intercourse  ■mth  friends  ceased  ?— 


Of  course,  my  lonl,  I am  in  a very  heljiless  position. 
It  is  very  hard,  I cannot  have  a per.son  to  speak  to. 

8744.  H'e  have  decided  that  ? — I will  not  press  it, 
my  lord.  _ On  Thursday  evening,  my  lord,  I asked  jou 
about  a witness  named  Douglas. 

8745.  {Dr.  Lyo?is.)  The  warder  Douglas  ? — The 
warder  Douglas ; aud  seeing  bow  Ci’aiiston  and  Goad 
have  giveu  their  evidence,  it  strikes  me  that  Douglas 
may  be  a \-ery  importnnt  witness,  my  loixl.  In  alctter 
which  is  signed  “ W.  Spencer  Ollivant”  yon  say  tlint 
all  facilities  will  be  given  foi'  the  examination  of  "ndt- 
nesses.  I will  rend  un  extract.  “ I am  also  instructed 
“ to  add  that  it  is  tlie  desii'e  and  intention  of  the  Com- 
“ inissioners  to  elicit  the  ■ndiole  truth,  and  to  avail 
“ themselve.s  for  this  purpose  of  ail  llie  means  in  their 
“ power.  Tiiey  will  be  ready  to  receive  from  friends 
“ of  prisotiei-s  or  any  person  acting  on  their  behalf,  any 
“ statement  in  wi'iting,  which  it  may  be  wished  to 
“ submit  to  them.  I am  further  to  state  that  if  it  be 
“ desired  to  tender  any  witnesses  for  examination,  the 
“ n.ames  of  the  proposed  witnesses  should  be  forwarded 
“ to  this  office.” 

8746.  {C/ifiirmn7i.)  Yes. — ^Now,  iny  loi-d,  I have  a 
letter  to  put  before  you.  It  is  nddresssed  to  Tilr.  George 
Henr)'  Moore.  I will  just  road  one  paragraph  of  the 
letter  for  you. 

8747.  Do  you  know  whore  the  man  Douglas  is  ? — 
My  wife  knows  whore  his  wife  Ls.  I uuderatand  ho 
is  in  Scotland, 

8748.  He  is  no  longer  in  the  service  ? No,  my 

lord.  I was  just  thinking  that,  even  though  you  have 
evidence  enough  to  satisfy  you  that  I was  telling  you 
the  truth,  stiE  he  has  one  passage  in  this  letter ' 

8749.  I may  fell  you  at  once,  that  as  regards  the 
length  of  time  you  were  under  handcuffs,  -we  have 
euti’ies  in  the  pi-ison  books  to  sliow  that  you  were 
handcuffed.  They  do  not  say  whether  you  were 
handcuffed  behind  or  before,  but  that  you  were  hand- 
cuffed for  34  days,  one  after  another,  with  inter- 
missions i therefore  you  ueed  bring  no  proof  of  that  ? 
— But  the  handcuffs  behind,  my  lord? 

8750.  If  you  wish  to  support  that  allegation  you 
will  bring  witnesses. 

8751.  {Dr.  Li/ons.)  Ai-e  you  still  positive  about 
that,  that  every  day  you  were  handcuffed  with  your 
hands  behind  your  hack? — Positive.  Even  that 
Mr.  Goad,  who  I expected  would  give  fair  evidence, 
his  memory  must  be  bad  or  something ; that  is  all  I 
will  say. 

8752.  {Chair77ian.)  You  must  bring  evidence  if  you 
wish  to  support  that  allegation  ? — I do  wish  to  support 
that  allegation,  my  lord. 

8753.  With  regard  to  Dougins,  your  wife  hud 
better  -wiite  to  his  wife.  We  cannot  bring  him.  We 
have  no  power  to  do  so.  Any  person  in  the  seiwice  of 
the  prison  department  now  we  can  send  for,  but  no 
others  ? — Will  yoh  permit  me  to  read  the  exti’act  I 
referred  to  a while  ago,  my  lord  ? 

8754.  From  whom  ? — Fh-om  a letter  of  Douglas’s. 

8755.  Is  it  a recent  letter  ? — No  ; it  was  written 
last  year,  after  his  resignation. 

8756.  We  cannot  take  it  as  evidence,  but  simply  as 
showing  that  his  evidence  will  be  material  ? — Yes, 
my  lord. 

8757.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter  ? 
— About  August. 

8758.  To  whom  was  it  written  ? — To  Mr.  Geoi'ge 
Henry  Moore. 

8759.  In  August  ’69  ? — ^August  ’69. 

Nn  3 


J.  O' Donovan 
(,Rossa'). 

23  July  1870. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION 


J.  O'Danovan 
(Rossa'). 

2S  Jnij  1870. 


8760.  What  do  you  read  it  from  ? — Some  printed 
paper  ; the  paper  is  nov  given. 

8761.  (i>r.  Greenhow.)  The  “Irishman  ? — You 
may  put  it  down  the  “ Irishman  ” i it  is  not  given. 
He  refers  to  a letter  in  the  “ Times.” 

8762.  {Chairman.)  Where  is  it  dated  from  ?— It 
is  not  dated  from  any  place. 


Having  read  in  the  ‘ Times’  newspaper 
“ of  the  7tli  instant  of  the  statement  made  by 
“ Mr.  Bruce  in  reference  to  the  complaint  of 
« O’Douovan  Rossa,  the  treason-felony  prisoner  now 
“ undergoing  sentence  at  this  prison,  Chatham,  in 
“ which  statement  I have  been  held  up  to  the  public 
“ as  a liar  and  ns  n person  considered  untrustworthy, 

“ by  which  my  character  ns  a public  servant  has  been 
“ blasted,  I widi  to  make  a statement  which  you,  sir, 

“ will  have  the  goodness  to  examine.  I was  sent  to 
“ do  duty  in  the  separate  or  punishment  cells  depavt- 
“ ment  of  the  prison  on  the  27th  of  December  1867, 

“ and  continued  to  do  duty  there  until  March  1869. 

“ During  the  whole  of  that  period  I was  .at  my  post, 

“ days  of  leave  excepted.  O’Donovan  Rossa  was 
“ located  thei'e  fiom  the  time  he  was  rcccive<l  from 
“ Milllmnk  prison  lip  to  this  date.  I was  specially 
“ appointed  to  look  after  Burke  and  .Shaw  upon  their 
“ return  from  Millbank,  to  exercise  them  separately, 

“ and  I hafl  occasionally  to  exercise  Rossa,  he  being 
“ handcuffed  behind.  He  was  placed  in  handcuffs 
“ every  morning  about  6.45,  and  at  9 or  10  o’clock  I 
“ liave  taken  the  cuffs  off  to  enable  him  to  di-eas  bim- 
“ self  foi-  the  purpose  of  taking  one  hour’s  exercise. 

The  cuffa  were  replaced  behiud  him  as  soon  ae  he 
“ had  dressed.  After  exercising  I took  off  the  cuffs 
“ as  I had  done  before  to  enable  him  to  take  off  his 
“ cap,  stock,  braces,  and  shoes,  which  articles  he  was 
“ not  allowed  to  retain  by  the  rules  relating  to  the  sepa- 
“ rate  cells.  .After  this  he  was  handcuffed  behiud  and 
« remained  so  until  the  dinner  hour,  when  the 
“ manacles  were  placed  in  front  to  enable  him  to  eat 
“ his  footl.  Dinner  over,  he  was  again  handcuffed 
“ behind,  and  the  same  thing  went  on  before  and 
“ after  supper.  The  fettei's  were  kept  on  until 
“ 7.30  p.m.,  and  then  taken  oft'  for  the  night.  Inde- 
“ pendent  of  these  occasions  there  was  no  day, 
“ Sundays  off  duty  excepted,  when  I did  not  on  more 
“ than  one  occasion  remove  the  handcuffs  ft'om  front 
“ to  back,  or  from  back  to  front,  that  time  extending 
“ over  a period  of  30  days  at  least.  I am  certain 
“ that  this  could  be  proved  by  three  or  four  other 
“ offfeers.  From  Mai-ch  to  Juno,  although  still 
“ attached  to  the  separate  cells,  I did  duty  only  there 
‘ at  meal  times  on  every  alternate  evening,  and  took 
‘ the  treason-felony  prisoners  to  chapel  eveiy 

morning,  Sundays  excepted,  I being  in  charge  of 
‘ them  for  the  time.  Fi’om  June  to  the  latter  end  of 
“ July  I was  wholly  in  charge  of  them  when  nt  labour 
“ and  exercise  two  hours  a day.” 

Then  he  goes  on,  my  lord,  to  show  how  he  was 
obliged  to  resign  in  consequence  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  being  misinformed.  In  the  end  he  says  that  he 
trusts  a further  investigation  will  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  the  public  there  never  had  been 
anything  against  his  character  during  30  years.  He 
served  24  years  in  the  Guards. 

8763.  What  Guards  ? — The  Life  Guai-ds. 

8764.  We  have  no  doubt  his  evidence  will  be 
material. 

8765.  (J?r.  .Lyons.)  Oh,  most  impoi-tant. 

8766.  (Chairma?i.)  Do  yon  know  anything  of  a 
warder  named  Kay  ? — No,  my  lord.  I do  not  know 
him.  Of  course,  I have  seen  him  in  the  wai-d,  but  I 
do  not  recollect.  I haven’t  him  in  my  memoiy. 

8767.  (Mr.  De  J^cre.)  His  name  is  not  one  of  those 
you  gave  ? — ^No  ; he  nevei*  tied  the  irons  on  me.  I 
only  gave  you  the  names  of  the  men  who  tied  the 
irons  on  me,  or  who  saw  the  irons  on  me,  or  had 
something  to  do  with  the  irons.  About  the  exomiua- 
tion  of  Cranston  and  Goad  on  the  last  day,  my  lord  : 
did  you  ask  them  if  they  ever  saw  any  otiher  officer 
tying  the  irons  on  my  wrists  ? 


8768.  (Chairman.)  No. 

8769.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  We  did  not  ask  them  that 
specific  question,  but  we  asked  them  whether  they  had 
ever  seen  the  irons  on  behind  after  the  first  three  days, 
and  they  said  distinctly  they  had  not  ; but  I do  not 
know  that  we  actually  put  the  question  to  them,  “ Have 
you  seen  some  other  officer  do  it.  ’ 

8770.  ( C/i«7Mvn«7i.)  We  will  put  it  to  them  by  and 
bye. — Because,  Mr.  De  Vere,  very  rarely,  perhaps,  no 
more  than  two  or  three  occasions,  was  I ever  ironed 
unless  two  officers  were  present,  aud  this  Cranston 
must  have  come.  I recollect  he  occasionally  came 
with  an  officer  named  Bi-own. 

8771.  Wo  are  going  to  examine  Brown? — And 
Ci'anston,  if  he  comes  before  you  again,  my  lord,  is  one 
of  the  men  who  used  to  exercise  me. 

8772.  Goad  exercised  you  ? — I think  CVanstou  used 
to  exercise  me  sometimes,  my  lord. 

8773.  We  will  ask  him.  The  question  now  is 
whether  you  wish  yom‘  wife  to  be  examined  to-day, 
or  will  you  let  her  wait  until  the  letter  comes.  Pro- 
bably it  is  better  to  let  her  wait  until  the  letter 
comes  ? — Well,  my  lord,  I will  not  press  her  on  you, 
but,  of  course,  I would  rather  she  would  be  examined, 
for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  and  hearing  her  speak } 
hut  if  it  would  interfere  with  any  of  your  arrange- 
ments— 

8774.  What  do  you  wish  to  have  her  examined 
about  ? — Ou  one  or  more  matters,  uiy  lord,  hut  I won’t 
press  it. 

8775.  Wo  will  examine  her  to-day  if  you  like? — 
Very  well,  ray  lord. 

8776.  You  mentioned  in  a letter  to  me  the  other 
day  something  aboot  your  wife  not  being  able  to  come  ? 
— She  came  here  on  Tuesday,  my  lord,  but  was  not 
admitted  until  you  came. 

8777.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Were  you  under  hread-and- 
water  punishment  prior  to  the  16th  of  June,  1868, 
when  yen  threw  tlie  water  on  the  governor  ? — Yes, 
the  bread-and-wnter  punishment  commenced  on  the 
1st  of  June. 

8778.  On  the  1st  of  June  ? — I was  in  scpai-ate  cells 
from  the  1st  of  June  to  the  16th  ; the  16th  I com- 
mitted the  offence  j the  16th  was  the  day  I committed 
the  oft'ence. 

8779.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  You  were  actually  on  bread 
aud  water  ? — I was  12  or  13  days  on  bread  and  water, 
and  the  intermediate  days  previously  I would  be  on 
report  aud  on  light  labour  diet. 

8780.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  I see  entered  here  “Monday, 
“ 1st  of  June,  1868,  9549,  J.  O’D.  Rossa,  three  days’ 
“ punishment  diet”  ? — Yes,  it  commenced  that  day, 
Mr.  Lyons. 

8781.  It  did  commence  on  tliat  day  ? — ^Yes,  Mr. 
Lyons. 

8782.  (Dr.  Grsenhow.)  Why  were  you  put  on 
punishment  that  day  ?— I refused  to  work  with  the 
prisoners  outside,  after  seeing  the  unpleasant  life  I led 
with  them,  and  the  position  in  which  I was.  Some 
statement  went  out  about  a caa-  heeling  and  my  neck. 
I was  detennined  to  work  no  more  with  them,  I 
refused  to  work  outside,  and  I got  three  days’  bread 
and  water. 

8783.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  You  got  three  days  breed  and 
water  because  you  refused  to  work  outeide? — Yes. 

8784.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that ; for  I find  on  the 
same  day  an  entry  that  you  were  reported  by  Waider 
Brown  for  leaving  yom’  cell  utensil  in  a veiy  dirty 
state  ? — I refused  to  woi’k  outside,  and  I was  brought 
in  under  report.  I did  not  know  what  charges  they 
may  make  of  the  insubordinate  conduct,  but  1 was 
imprisoned,  I may  say — imprisoned  within  a prison- 
on  a charge  of  refusing  to  work.  I came  in,  and  at 
noon,  when  I was  brought  before  the  governor,  the 
other  charge  was  added  to  the  main  charge  of  refusing 
to  work,  and  1 got  three  days’  bread  and  water. 

8785.  (Chairman.)  Had  you  also  refrised  to  clean 
the  tins  ? — I did  not  refuse  to  clean  the  tins,  l^nt 
everything  is  taken  out  of  my  cell  when  I re- 
ported, and  in  taking  out  the  tins  he  found  that  they 
were  dirty,  and  they  added  all  In  one'  charge. 
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8786.  {Dr.  Lyom.)  On  tlie  expiration  of  those 

three  days  were  you  again  put  on  punisimient  diet  ? 

Tes,  Mr.  Lyons. 

8787.  When  ? — The  5th  of  June.  After  the  throe 
days  expired  then  one  day  intervened,  and  I was  on 
report  for  the  next  day.  During  the  time  that  I was 
under  bread  and  water  I refused  to  salute  the  governor. 
I desired  to  be  left  quietlyin  my  cell  to  take  my  punish- 
ment. 1 was  punished  for  highly  insubordinate  con- 
duct ; that  is  the  insubordinate  conduct,  refusing  to 
salute  the  governor. 

8788.  Is  that  what  you  call  the  salaam  ?— That  is 
what  I call  the  salaam. 

8789.  Commencing  when  ?— The  5th.  I have  the 
date  hei'e,  Mr.  Lyons. 

8790.  {Dr.  G-reeukow.)  words  did  you  use 

that  day  when  you  behaved  in  this  oifensive  manner, 
as  alleged  ?— I cannot  recollect,  sir,  what  words  I said, 
but  I recollect  using  the  words  before  him  in  the  ad- 
judication room  itbout  assassination. 

8791.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  On  the  5th  of  June  I find  “ J. 
“ O’D.EossapIacedindai’kcellbyorderofihe  gover- 
” nor  at  7 p-m.  on  tho  4th  instant  On  the  4th. 

8792.  Yes  j the  entry  is  on  the  5th,  but  it  relates 
to  what  was  done  on  the  4tb  ? — I will  tell  you, 
Dr.  Lyons,  my  recollection  of  that.  When  I got  a 
second  three  days’  bread  ami  water  that  was  adju- 
dicated on  by  the  governor  of  tbe  prison,  and  wlien 
I came  to  my  cell  I broke  tbe  .glass  of  the  lamp  ; 
I thi-ew  luy  hand  at  it,  and  then  I was  taken  to  the 
dai-k  cell  for  that  offence,  and  left  in  the  dark  cell  two 
or  three  days. 

8793.  Does  that  apply  to  the  entry  here,  tlie  4th 
instant  ? — Yes,  I think  it  must  apply,  Mi\  Lyons,  to 
that  entry,  I was  live  or  six  days  in  tbe  dark  cell 
that  time. 

8794.  On  tbe  otb  there  is  I find  a further  entry, 
“J.  O’D.  Rossn,  three  days’ penal  diet.”  Is  that  the 
case  ? — That  is  the  case ; yes. 

8795.  That  is  the  case  ? — Yes. 

8796.  When  again  were  you  put  under  punishment 
diet  ? — June  the  9th  is  the  uext. 

8797.  That  period  of  eoui-se  would  end  on  the  8th  ? 
—Yes } and  then  a day  intervening  to  have  me  under 
repoi't. 

8798.  I find  that  you  were  twice  reported  ou  the 
8th  ? — What  is  the  second  report^  Mi-.  Lyons. 

8799.  The  first  report  states,  “ Reported  by  Warder 
“ Brown  for  highly  insubordinate  and  disrespectful 
“ couduet  towards  Captain  Powell  on  the  morning  of 

the  5th  of  June.”  Also  reported  again  for  “ highly 
“ insubordmate  conduct  towai'ds  Captain  Powell  at 
“ 7 p.m.  in  the  penal  cells,  he  being  under  punishment 
“ for  a previous  offence  ” ?— Well,  my  lord,  I would 
wish  that  whenever  yon  examine  the  officers  as  to  my 
violence,  whenever  they  speak  of  it,  that  you  would 
examine  them,  and  ask  what  are  the  partieular  acts  of 
violence  that  were  committed. 

8800.  (C/iajma«.)  That  we  will  do. 

8801.  {Dr,  Lyons.)  I find  on  Tuesday  the  9th  of 
Jime,  “ J.  O’D.  Rossa  removed  to  dark  cell  by  order 
of  Ae  governor,”  apparently  at  12  o’clock  in  the  day  ? 
—Yes ; I was  for  five  or  six  days  in  the  dark  cell  that 
time. 

8802.  I find  on  the  eame  day  the  entry,  “ J.  O’D. 
^sa,  two  days  penal  diet.”  Is  that  correct  ?— That 
18  con-ect,  Mr.  Lyons. 

8803.  'VVTieu  next  were  you  put  on  penal  diet?— 
Have  you  the  12fh,  sir ; the  12th  of  June  ? 

®804.  I find  that  on  Ike  11th  yon  were  “reported  by 

vywder  Brown  for  defacing  the  cell  by  -writing  on 

It,  about  9.80  p.m.,  the  9th  ; also  insubordinate  con- 

duct  to  Captain  Powell,  tbe  10th,  be  being  under 

punishment  in  the  dark  cell  for  a previous  olfence.” 
^ that  correct  ? — It  ig  con-ect  that  I did  not  salute 
nm  under  those  cii-cumstances.  That  is  all  I ever 


8805.. I. find  also  on  the  11th  of  June,  “J.  O’D, 
ossa,  12.15,  released  from  the  dark  cell  this  da-? 
by  okIct  of  the  governor.”  Is  that  correct  ?— I 
«umot,  Mr.  Lyons,  recollect  the  particular  dates. 


8806.  Then  I lind  ou  the  12th,  “J.  O’D.  Rossa  J.  O’Donova,, 

reported  by  Assistant- Warder  Ci-anston  for  refusing  (.Sosta). 

“ to  leave  his  cell,  wlien  under  report,  to  »o  before  the  

“ goveriior,  at  12  noou,  the  9th  instant ; also  for  hivhlv 

“ disrespectful  and  insnhordinate  couduet  toward#  the  

“ governor  on  the  9tli  inswut”  ? — Yes,  I refused  to 
go  befoi-e  the  governor.  I said  he  could  order  Ids 
punishment,  and  let  them  have  more  assassin  work 
without  me,  and  that  as  he  would  not  write  down 
anything  I would  say,  I had  no  use  going  before  him. 

_ 8807 . “ 12.40.  J.  0.  D.  Rossa  two  days  punishment 
diet  and  pay  for  damage  to  his  cell  door.”  How  were 
you  to  pay  for  that  ?— Out  of  the  gratuities.  Prisonei-s 
get  a gi-atuity. 

8808.  That  was  to  be  debited  against  your  credits  ? 

— I iiave  none  at  all,  Mr.  Lyons. 

8809.  Why  do  you  say  that  the 
governor  would  not  take  down  what  you  said  in  youi- 
defence  ? — He  would  not  take  down  my  replies  to  the 
ehai-gea.  I could  not  get  any  governor  to  do  that. 

8810.  What  governor  ? — Captain  Powell.  I could 
not  get  any  governor  to  take  down  my  replies  to  the 
charges. 

8811.  (Z>;-.  Lyons.)  I find  you  again  reported  for 
highly  insubordinate  conduct  towai-ds  the  governor 
when  under  punishment  ? — Yes,  those  things  must  be 
right. 

^8812.  On  Sun^y,  tlie  14th,  I find  entered,  “J. 

O’D.  Rossa  detained  under  further  report,”  and  on 
Monday  the  15th  of  June,  “J.  O’D.  Rossa  two 
days’  punishment,  and  pay  for  damage  to  gutta-perclia 
baud  ?” — Two  days  ou  the  loth. 

8813.  {Chairman.)  Then  this  accounts  for  the 
period  from  tlie  1st  of  June  to  tho  16th?— Yes,  my 
lord. 

8814.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Sunday,  the  14th,  I find,  “J. 

O’D.  _Ros#a  reported  by  Assistant-Warder  Hibbert  foi- 
refusiug  to  clean  his  boots,  and  wilfully  damagiug  hia 
cup,  about  12  noon,  this  day.”  What  did  you  do 
to  the  cup  ? — do  not  recollect  now,  Mr.  Lyons.  Oh, 
ysSj  I now  recollect.  I found  the  cup  that  I got  was 
a bit  uipped.  I caught  it  with  my  teeth,  and  nipped 
a bit  out  of  it,  and  kept  it  in  my  mouth  with  a feeling 
of  hunger,  to  he  chewing  it ; and  Mr.  Alison  saw  it, 
and  had  me  reported  for  it,  and  then  I took  and  broke 
the  cup  entii-ely. 

8815.  {Dr.  Greenhoio.)  Go  back  to  June  the  1st, 

Rossa  ; that  was  the  day  on  which  you  declined  to 
work? — Yes,  sir. 

8816.  Do  you  recollect  what  words  you  used  ou 
that  occasion  ? — No. 

8817.  Is  this  a correct  statement  of  what  took 
place,  that  “about  7.15  a.Tn.  tliis  day  the  prisouer 
“ Rossa  left  off  work,  threw  his  hammer  up  in  a very 
“ insubordinate  manner,  and  said,  ‘ I will  go  in  and 
“ clean  my  tins,  ” and  then  in  reply  you  stated  that 
you  would  ask  for  work  in  your  cell,  and  objected  to 
work  amongst  a gang  of  thieves  ? — That  is  con-ect ; 
but  going  in  to  clean  my  tins  I do  not  recollect.  I 
refused  to  work. 

8818.  {Chairman.)  You  refused  to  work  outside? 

— Yes,  my  lord. 

8819.  (Dr.  GreenAoio.)  And  you  gave  as  youi- 
reasou  for  refusing  to  work  outside  that  you  would 
not  be  working  amongst  a gang  of  thieves  ? — Yes. 
sir. 

8820.  Do  you  recollect  a day  on  which  you  wei-e 
found  imperfectly  dressed  ; that  is,  having  no  jacket 
on,  on  which  you  were  ordered  by  Thompson  to  put 
your-  jacket  on  ? — Yes,  I think  I do,  sir*. 

8821.  How  did  yon  act  on  that  occasion  ? — ^What 
is  the  date  of  thatj  sir  ? 

8822.  The  5th  of  June? — I think  it  was  in  the 
evening,  when  he  wanted  me  to  bring  my  bed ; but  I 
had  my  jacket  off,  and  he  wanted  me  to  put  ou  the 
jacket  to  go  down  for  the  bed,  about  half-past  7 in 
the  evening. 

8823.  It  was  ? — I believe  I refused  to  put  on  my 
jacket. 

8824.  Did  you  use  any  other  words  that  you  re- 
collect ?— No,  I do  not  recollect. 
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8825.  Did  yon  use  those  v’ords,  “Then  yon  nve 
jiot  iiatisfied  yet,  you  misevable,  prejudiced  wretch”? 

8826.  You  did  use  those  words  ? — Yes,  I will 

acknowledge  that.  _ 

8827  Did  you  that  same  evening  smg  in  your  cell, 
disturbing  that  part  of  the  prison  ?— Kot  that  even- 

^°^8828.  It  is  stated  that  on  tliat  cvoiiiug  “ the  jiri- 
‘ soner  O’Douovau  Eossa  ivas  singing,  thereby  dis- 


and  then  they  would  come  and  put  hands  on  me,  aud  I 
would  go. 

8846.  You  went  quietly  aud  did  not  resist? — I did 
not  re.sist,  but  went  (juietly. 

8847.  (J/r.  De  Fcjv.)  What  effect  on  your  health, 
spirits,  and  clinracter  do  you  conceive  that  long  period 
of  d.ark  cells  and  hrend  and  water  to  have  had  ?-— 
Well,  I felt  at  the  time,  of  com-se,  that  it  would  kill 
me.  Tliat  was  the  feeling  I had  at  the  time. 

8848.  Do  yon  yourself  attribute  to  it  in  any  de^-ee 


tS?b  n- the  quiet  of  the  imnal  class,  and  continued  your  conduct  on  the  16th  and  previous  tronsactmus 
■■  S M do  n(J  being  i-emoved  lo  the  d»i-k  oell  by  fvom  the  ilfirtt-I  otlr.bote  jt  of  ooiitse  now.  The 
order  of  OoBlniii  Hanroy.”  Were  Tort  remoTod  to  fecEiig  that  oppreeaed  my  mmd  me  that  I traatej 
the  dark  cell  that  mgl.t,  tbi  5tb  of  ,T»uo  ?_I  think  I thie  my  r that  it  ms  done  for  the  pnrpoee  of  breiing 
° doOTi  my  health,  and  that  I had  no  way  to  make  it 

™882s!  Anil  was  your  singing  tho  cause  of  it?—  knorra,  and  that  if  I did  not  make  some  noiseit  rvould 
■vyell,  yes,  sb.  I cannot  say  singing,  but  reciting  conquer  and  perhatJS  kill  me.  , i.r 

perh  Vs  some  line,  i making  noise  r tkey  call  it  sing-  SSIS.  W.ll  y™  state  m tri.at  respect  your  lietdlk 
^ ^ -was  affected  ?— Well,  at  the  time  1 did  uot  feel  it 

8830.  On  the  9th  of  June,  when  you  were  brought  imeh  affected,  but  I felt  not  well  smee.  I got  an 

before  the  governor,  did  you  refuse  to  stand  to  “ at-  affection  of  the  back  since  that  I had  not  at  that  time. 
Nation  ” aid  did  you  lonige  back  with  your  hands  in  8850.  Is  it  true  that  you  have  on  any  occasion  since 
front  of  von  ?-Yes,  I did  this  way.  {Exkibils  the  that  expressed  your  regret  for  yom-  conduct  on  the 
alStudc)  16th?— No,  I donot  think  it  IS,  except  so  far  as  ex- 

8831.  Then  on  the  12lU  of  Juno  you  were  ordered 
out  of  your  cell  for  tlie  pui-poso  of  going  before  the 
governor,  being  under  report,  wlieu  you  refused,  sny- 
ijigj  “You  can  go  on  with  your  assassin  w’ork  without 
me.’”  Do  you  think  that  is  ti'ue? — Yes,  sir,  I acknow- 
ledge that. 

8832.  On  the  9th  of  June  did  they  find  that  you 

liad  written  on  your  cell,  and  damaged  your  cell  by 
vvriting? ^Will  you  please  read  the  chnr^  ? 


pi-essing  it  in  such  a manner  ns  you  have  seen  in  that 
report  1 gave  in  j that  it  was  an  act — that  it  is  an  act 
I thouglit  oueo  1 could  never  do.  In  that  first  report 
I n-ave  iu  I say  that  it  was  an  act  that  at  one  time  any 
Tnnn  that  would  tell  me  I would  do  it  I would  not 
believe  him. 

8851.  {Ckainnan.)  How  often  were  you  seen  by 
the  doctor  between  the  1st  of  June  and  tlie  16th?— 
Well,  perhaps  I might  be  seen  seven  or  eight  times, 


’™833  The  charge  is  that  “ on  inspecting  the  pri-  my  lord.  The  doctor  used  not  to  see  me  eveiy  day. 

‘ souer’s  cell  on  the  9tli  instant  I found  he  had  wil-  I see  by  his  evidence  m those  newspapers  that  he 
“ fullv  damaged  it  by  writing  on  it  Does  it  give  speaks  of  seeing  me  every  day,  but  I do  not  think  he 
what  w.as  mitten  six-  ’ used,  because  there  is  a practice  that  some  of  the 

8834!  It  does 'not  say  what  was  written.  {No  wardero  goes  round  every  morning  to  the  prisoners, 
renlv  \ cnqiiii'es,  “ Do  you  want  to  see  the  doctor  to-day  ? 

8835.  {Chetirnum.)  Was  that  the  occtisiou  when  and  if  no  prisouci- wants  to  see  him  ho  does  uot  come 

vou  wrote  those  words  in  Frcncli,  “Xc  sa«^  rojiije  that  day.  , , 

d'Jrlan<!e  couh  en  Angleterre  ?”~No,  my  lord;  that  8852.  When  you  were  asked,  did  you  want  to  see 
was  in  Miilbauk.  the  doctor,  what  was  your  answer  ordinanly  i — Ordi- 

8836  (Dr.  Greenhmo.)  Have  you  written  on  the  nai-ily,  that  1 did  not  want  to  see  him. 
cell  here  ?— Yes  I will  tcU  yon  under  what  circum-  8853.  You  think  he  may  have  seen  you  seven  or 
stances.  When  I could  uot  get  tlie  governor  to  take  eight  times?— I think  so,  my  lord.  . , . 

down  my  charge  in  writing  1 used  write  on  the  cell  8854.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  During  what  penocl  ?— From 
those  veiT  things  tliat  I wanted  him  to  take  down,  the  1st  of  June  to  the  16th.  , ...o  r 

with  the  view  that  if  I was  reported  for  this  the  ^ 8855.  Did  he  freqnenfty  see  you  froiii^tho  j6fh  ol 


writing  should  be  put  on  record. 

8837.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  there  are  more  of 
them  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

8838.  (Mr.  Da  Vere.)  What  used  you  to  write 
them  with  ? — I forget,  Mr.  De  Vere. 

8839.  Was  it  with  a pen  and  ink  r — Oh  no ; per- 
haps a bit  of  a stoue  or  a piece  of  bone  with  a sharp 
point. 

8840.  You  scratched  on  the  wall  ? — Scratched  on 
the  wall.  Have  you,  Dr.  Greenhow,  there,  defacing 
ray  cell.  It  occurred  some  of  these  daj-s.  I have  it 
iiore  myself.  I will  give  you  the  date  in  a second. 

8841.  {Dr.  Greemow.)  Wliat  date? — It  is  some- 
where between  the  1st  and  the  17th  of  June. 

8842.  I have  seen  it,  but  it  is  not  in  these  papers  at 
this  moment. 


June  until  the  end  of  the  35  days  ?— He  did,  sir. 

8356.  Did  he  see  you  daily  during  that  time  ? — Oh, 
I think  not,  sir. 

8857.  Were  yon  over  asked  dm-iug  the  period  sub- 
sequent to  the  16th  whether  you  wished  to  see  the 
doctor  or  not  ? — Oh,  I was. 

8858.  Who  used  to  ask  you  that  question  ? — The 
officer  on  duty  in  the  morning  5 Brown  or  CraustOD, 
or  any  officer  that  would  be  on  duty. 

8859.  Did  you  ever  say  in  reply  that  you  did  wi^ 
to  see  him  ? — Perhaps  I did,  but  I do  not  recollect  it 
now. 

8860.  What  was  your  usual  reply? — Well,  if  I did 
not  feel  ill,  I would  say  that  I did  uot  want  to  see 
him. 

8861.  If  you  said  that  you  did  not  want  to  see  him, 
would  he  have  visited  you  ? — He  would,  sir  j he  did 


8843.  {Mr.  Dc  Vere.)  O’Donovan  Rossa,  with  the  would  he  have  visited  you  ?— He  would,  sir  j he  mu 
exception  of  two  or  thi'ee  days’  iutermissiou,  you  occasionally.  I recollect  he^ visited  me  on  days  whea 


him.  I 


appear  to  have  been  on  hrentl  aud  water  aud  in  dark  I said  iu  the  morning  I did  not  want  to  si 
cells  from  tlie  1st  of  June  until  the  16th,  when  you  recollect  that  distinctly, 
committed  this  assault  on  the  goveroor  ?— Yes,  sir.  8862.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  positively  whethff 

8844.  The  charges  against  you  during  tbattime  ap-  he  sawyou  daily  during  tliat  period  of  35  daysornoif 
pear  to  have  been  for  insuboi'dinatiou  and  disobedience.  — ^No,  he  did  uot  see  me  daily.  ^ 

Was  there  any  charge  made  against  you  during  that  8863.  Describe  the  interviews  that  took  pi 
time  of  assault  or  violence  to  any  officer  ?— No,  sir,  Ijetweeu  .you  and  him.  On  the  occasions  when  he 
there  cannot  be.  I was  never  violent  or  attempted  to  see  you  what  used  to  take  place  ?■— -I  onlyreroUec 
assault  any  officer,  except  on  a few  occasions  that  they  particular  interview  during  that  time,  sir,  when  1 
laid  hands  on  me.  I was  just  as  peaceful  and  obedient  in  irons,  and  that  is  my  showing  him  my  'wri^ 
to  them  on  those  occasions  too.  8864.  {Chairman.)  By  the  handei^  . — 

8845,  {Dr.  Greenhoto^  Wei’e  those  occasions  when  lord.  I asked  him  could  not  these  irons  he  p«t 
you  were  violent  between  the  1st  and  16th  of  June  ? without  cutting  me  ; and  Alison  was  present,  ana 
—I  was  not  violent}  but  I refused  to  leave  tho  coll,  said,  “I  assure  you  doctor,  the  same  happened 
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myself  with  the  greatest  care,  tliat  I give  a mau  a 
nip.” 

8865.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Cau  you  recollect  the  hour 
at  which  that  conversation  took  place  wltli  the 
doctor?  — It  was  before  dinuer ; au  hour  before 
dinner. 

8866.  Did  you  then  show  him  your  hands  ? — I did, 

8867.  In  what  way  were  yonr  hands  handcuffed  at 
the  timo  that  you  showed  them  to  him? — Well,  I do 
not  exactly  recollect  now.  I cannot  say ; but  I 
recollect  putting  ray  hands  out  through  the  bars  of 
the  gate  to  show  them  to  him.  If  they  were  behind 
1 would  tmTi  i-ound  to  show  them,  nud  if  it  was  dinner 
hour  I wouiJ  stretch  them  out. 

8868.  When  the  hands  oi'e  handcuft'ecl  behind  the 
back,  would  you  have  the  power  of  bringing  tiiem  a 
little  forward,  so  that  a person  standing  in  frout  of 
you  could  see  the  hands  ? — Yes,  by  turning  sideways, 
and  with  my  jacket  oft’  they  would  go  up  so  fur 
{showing  the  position  o f the  hands).  It  was  a facility 
to  have  the  jacket  off,  for  it  would  uffoi-d  gi-eater  scope 
for  the  hands  to  work. 

8869.  Would  it  be  possible  that  a person  lookuig 
at  you  with  your  hands  mauacled  behind  your  hack, 
might  fancy  if  you  had  your  hands  Itrought  forward 
in  that  way  that  they  were  tied  in  front  ? — Oh,  he 
could  not  thiuk  so,  sir,  for  the  whole  breast  was 
exposed. 

8870.  There  can  be  no  mistake  in  the  matter  ? — 
No  mistake,  sir. 

8871.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  How  many  days  were  you 
on  bread  and  water  diet  between  the  1st  mid  the  16th 
of  June  ? — Twelve  days,  sir. 

8872.  Twelve  days  under  bread  and  -water  ? — Yes, 
12  days,  sir. 

8873.  Ai'c  you  finite  sure  of  that  ? — Oh,  quite  sure, 
sir. 

8874.  Between  the  1st  and  the  16tli  of  Juue? — 
Yes,  sir. 

8875.  What  ai-e  tho  clays  ? Can  you  raentiou  the 
days? — Well,  I have  the  record  here: — “June  the 
" 1st,  three  days  j June  the  olh,  three  daysj  Juue 
“ the  9th,  two  days  ; June  tho  12th,  two  days ; June 
“ the  15th,  two  days.” 

8876.  Were  you  two  days  on  Juue  the  J2th  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

8877.  Are  you  quite  sure? — I am  quite  sure.  I 
was  on  bread  and  water  all  the  time  except  the  days 
that  intervened.  There  are  five  reports,  mid  five  days 
intervening  between  Uic  five  reports.  I bad  punish- 
ment diet  on  those  d.ays. 

8878.  Did  the  doctor  see  you  before  that  sentence 
was  can'ied  out  ? Did  he  examine  you  ? — I recollect 
one  circumst.auce  that  happened  to  me.  I was 
sentenced  to  two  days’  bread  and  water,  one  of  tliese 
last  days,  and  that  evening  I got  a pint  of  gruel.  I 
began  to  think  “ they  tue  getting  kind  ” or  something. 
It  was  not  my  business  to  inquire  why  I got  it,  but  I 
took  it  and  used  it,  and  the  next  morning  I had  tho 
bread  and  water  again  as  usual.  I had  the  pint  of 
gruel  after  I got  the  bread  and  water,  and  that  was 
Si  I think. 

8879.  My  question  was  whether  the  doctor  had 
seen  you  on  those  occasions,  before  you  were  put  on 
the  bread  and  water  diet,  or  not  ? — I do  not  recollect 
particularly,  sir,  whether  he  did  or  not. 

8880.  How  many  of  tliose  days  were  you  in  the 
dark  cells  ? — I could  not  tell  you  that  either. 

8881.  Were  you  thi-ee  days  in  the  dark  cells,  think 
you,  between  the  1st  and  the  16th  of  June  ? — I was 
more.  I was  three  days  there  one  time  ; I was  two 
days  there  another  time.  I would  not  be  surprised  if 
I was  eight  days  in  the  dai-k  cells. 

8882.  Then  you  were  not  the  whole  time  in  the  daik 
cells  ? — No,  I was  not  the  whole  time,  sii‘. 

8883.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  You  spoke  of  an  interview 
with  the  doctor  in  which  you  showed  him  your  bauds. 
Can  you  remember  how  many  days  after  the  17th  that 
ivas  ? — I could  not  tell  you,  sir. 

8884.  Can  you  state  whether  your  hands  were 
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heshind  your  back  at  the  time  of  th.at  iuteiview  with  ^ 
the  doctor  or  not? — I think  they  were  behind  my 
buck,  SU-,  but  it  is  a matter  that  1 would  not  be  positive 
about  i but  I think  they  were  behind  my  back.  I 
could  not  be  positive — only  of  those  things  that  fixed 
(iiemselves  in  my  memory  with  something  rein.arkable 
connected  with  them  ; for  iuiiumernble  things 
happeued  to  me  that  I Lad  to  pass  aside  and  leave  slip 
out  of  my  memory.  There  is  one  report  that  I wish 
to  refer  to  that  I do  not  see  here,  that  might  elicit 
some  evidence  ns  to  having  my  hands  behind  my  bock 
at  one  pai’ticuiar  date  ; and  that  is  os  to  that  officer, 
Thompson,  which  you  will  find  in  the  report.  He 
came  to  me  one  clay  after  dinner  and  put  me  in  irons. 

8385.  {Chairman.)  What  day  wa?  that? — I cannot 
recollect  the  day,  my  lord,  but  I will  say  tliat  if  you 
can  find  ihe  report  it  will  fix  tho  date.  1 was  in  irons 
with  my  hands  behind  ray  back  this  date.  It  is  some 
date  during  the  35  days.  Dr.  Greenhow,  it  is  some 
date  during  the  35  days  ; perliaps  at  the  middle,  say 
of  tho  35  days — something  about  that  time.  He  came 
in.  Y’ou  see  the  report  about  my  tearing  ray  clothes ; 
that  is,  when  the  irons  weie  tied  behind : I had  no 
braces  : I had  some  annoyance  in  trying  to  keep  the 
trowsers  up,  and  I just  bit  a hole  in  my  waistcoat  ouo 
day — two  holes — aud  lippetl  tlie  seam  behind  to  keep 
the  trowsers  up  ; and  Thompson  alter  tying  the  irons 
behind  set  about  unloosing  the  clothes,  and  I could  not 
tie  them  again,  so  I asked  him  was  he  ordered  to  do 
that.  “ Oh,”  said  he,  “ that  is  none  of  your  business.” 

“ Oh,”  said  I,  “ have  you  not  done  your  duty,  you 
“ mean  wretch  5”  so  there  was  a report  in  the  books  to 
that  effect,  and  he  will  lie  before  you  for  examination, 
if  you  have  not  examined  him  already. 

8886.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Did  your  trow'sers  fall  down  ? 
— The  trowsers  used  to  fall  down. 

8887.  How  did  you  keep  them  up  after  he  unloosed 
them  ? — I imd  to  leave  it  so. 

8888.  Why  had  you  no  braces  ? — The  prison  rules 
do  not  allow  any  braces  while  you  ai'O  on  bread  aud 
water  iu  punishment  cells,  for  fern-  a iniLn  would  hang 
himself,  1 suppose. 

8889.  Are  you  positive  that  the  braces  were  taken 
away  from  you  always  iu  tire  dark  cell  ? — ^Always 
from  me.  This  report,  Dr.  Greenhow,  was  read  from 
the  books  for  me. 

8890.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  On  tbo  9th  of  June  there 
is  this  cuti'y  : “ Assistant-Warder  Thompson  states 
“ that  on  inspecting  Rossa’s  clothing  he  found  he  had 
“ damaged  a vest  by  making  two  holes  in  it  ”? — That 
is  not  the  report  I refer  to.  The  report  I refer  to  is 
between  the  17tli  of  June  and  some  day  in  July, 
during  the  35  days. 

8891.  Yes;  here  I find  “Assiatant-Waiilei' Francis 
“ Thompson,  who  being  duly  sworn  states — 19th  of 
“ June — that  about  6 p.m.  on  tho  19th  instant  I was 
“ on  duty  in  the  penal  class  sepai’ate  cells.  When  I 
“ went  to  Jeremiah  O’Donovan  Eossa’s  cell  for  the 
“ purpose  of  clianging  his  handcuffs  from  front  to 
“ rear — they  liaviug  been  removed  for  him  to  get  his 
“ supper,  when  I found  him  wearing  his  vest  but- 
“ toned  to  his  breeches  which  he  had  ripped.  I told 
“ him  not  to  do  that,  and  unbuttoned  them,  and  he 
“ said  in  a snarling  manner,  ‘ Have  you  not  done  with 
“ ‘ your  duty  yet,  you  wretch  ’ ”? — I thought  it  might 
he  some  other  date. 

8892.  On  tliat  day  the  warder  Thompsou  removed 
the  handcuffs  from  the  front  to  the  rear  after  supper, 
iind  it  was  then  this  occurrence  took  place? — Mr. 
Du  Caue,  my  lord,  came  down  here  on  the  1st  of  July, 
and  I do  not  tliink  those  officers  in  this  prison  kept 
me  with  my  hands  tied  behind  me  without  telling 
him  about  it  j and  if  you  will  examine  him,  he  will 
tell  you  something. 

8893.  {Dr.  Lyons!)  I find  that  from  the  1st  to  the 
16th  of  June  yon  were  every  day  confined  under 
report  and  punishment  ? — Oh  yes,  every  day. 

8894.  Then  on  the  17th  of  June,  by  youi*  own 
statement,  you  were  put  in  handcuffs  and  kept  so 
during  u period  of  35  days  ? — ^Yes,  on  the  morning  of 
the  17th  of  June. 

Oo 


r O'Dmovati 
(Rosso). 

25  July  18TU. 
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j avouman  8895.  Oil  the  23ra  of  July  X find  in  this  Look  an 
{Kossa).  entry  tiuityou  were  then  sentenced  to  28  days’ puuish- 

meat  diet  in  close  confinement,  and  six  montlis  penal 

S5  July  1370.  20th  instant.  That  was  so;  was  it? 

—Yes. 

8896.  That  28  days  was  ciiiTied  out  from  the  20th  ? 
—Yes,  from  35  days  after  the  17th  of  June. 

8897.  That  would  bring  ns  to  the  19th  of  Aiigu.st. 
Now,  on  the  20th  of  August  I find  you  reporfed  by 
Principal  Warder  Alison  for  gross  insolence  to  Captain 
Hai-vey,  mid  on  the  21st  I find  that  yon  were  remanded 
for  the  dii-ector? — If  you  will  ask  Alisou  in  his 
examination  what  this  insolence  was. 

8898.  What  punishment  did  you  get  for  that  offence 
that  you  were  reported  for  on  the  21st  of  August? 

I find  an  entry  on  the  21st  that  you  wem  under  report 
for  the  director  ? — Oli,  vSpptcmlu'r  the  21st,  peiliaps. 

8899.  No,  the  21st  of  August  1868? — 1 have  not 
an  account  of  the  21st  at  oil. 

8900.  What  happened  in  consequence  of  that 
report  for  the  director  on  that  day  ? — T.  cannot  say, 
sii\ 

8901.  Do  you  not  remember  anything  about  it  ? — 
No.  I only  I'ecollect  that  I was  reported  the  morning 
after  they  trainplcil  mu  in  the  cell.  Tlie  clay  utter  I 
was  reported,  ami  they  sent  for  the  director.  They 
reported  me  for  nssaulting  tlu’oe  otiicers  after  they 
working  their  will  on  me. 

8902.  {Dr.  Grcenhoio.)  “ Working  their  will,” 
meaning  that  they  made  you  take  off  your  clothes  ?— 
Yes,  and  one  officer  leaped  on  my  chest  with  his 
knee. 

8903.  Did  you  resist  at  all? — I resisted  so  far  ns 
that  I did  not  obey  the  orders  to  strip,  .and  then  Mr. 
Alison  gave  orders  to  strip  me,  and  they  rushed  on 
me,  seized  me  Iw  the  throat,  aud  knocked  me  down. 

8904.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  When  they  had  taken  your 
clothes,  did  they  leave  you  any  bed-clothes  ? — Yes,  sir, 
two  blankets  aud  a rug. 

8905.  {Dr.  Lyon.i.)  On  the  25th  of  June ’68  I find 
that  you  were  under  report.  Was  there  any  punish- 
ment awunied  on  that  occasion.^ — Two  days  bread 
and  watei’. 

8906.  Un  what  date  was  that  ? — The  25th  I have 
here. 

8907.  On  the  25th  I find  an  euti-y  here  to  the  effect 
that  you,wei*e  awarded  two  days’  punishment  diet,  aud 
that  yon  were  put  in  a punishment  cell.  Is  that  so  ? 
— Yes,  sir,  that  is  so. 

8908.  On  the  27tli  of  August  I find  that  you  were 
placed  under  report  again  for  refusing  to  pick  coir 
while  under  penal  class  punishment.  Did  you  refuse 
to  pick  the  coir  ? — Y^s,  I did,  sir. 

8909.  Then  on  the  28th  I find  that  the  report  was 
deferred,  and  “ to  be  retained.”  What  does  tlmt  mean  ? 
Were  you  retained  in  punishment  ? — I was  icept  iu 
the  same  cell. 

8910.  Were  yon  kept  on  bread  and  water  ? — No,  on 
penal  class  diet. 

8911.  On  penal  class  diet,  and  kept  iu  the  same 
punishment  cell? — Yes,  sir. 

8912.  When  were  you  next  punished  by  bread  aud 
water  after  that  ? — ^That  was  the  last,  I think,  sir.  I 
have  not  bad  any  since. 

8913.  {Dt.  (^eenhoio.')  Which  was  the  last  ? — The 
25th  of  August  1868. 

8914.  {Dr.  Lyons.')  The  27th  of  August  ? — Yes, 
I have  the  25th  here. 

8915.  {Dr.  GreeMioJo.)  Did  Captain  Du  Cane  see 
you  about  that  time  ? — I think  not,  sir.  He  saw  me 
on  or  about  the  1st  of  October. 

8916.  In  that  year  ? — In  that  year. 

8917.  Wlrat  passed  on  that  occasion  ? — I was 
brought  up  before  him  on  this  chai-ge  of  assaulting 
three  officers  on  the  occasion  of  stripping  me  of  my 
clothes,  and  I said  something  to  him,  and  after  some 
conversation  that  passed,  he  asked  me  to  show  how 
I wag  ti-eatod  exceptionally.  I said  that  I was 
treated  exceptionally  from  fii-st  to  last,  and  he  asked 
“How,”  and  I said  “ in  every  way  that  he  could  point 
out.”  “ Well,”  said  he,  “ if  you  get  a chance  of  going 


on  smoothly  now,  will  you  go  on  ?”  “1  w;is  always 
dotenuiued,”  said  I,  “ to  get  on  quietly  if  I was  allowed 
to  get  on  quietly.”  So  lie  said  iji  this  conversation  he 
would  send  me  out  to  work  again,  aud  iio  would  take 
me  oli'  tlie  punishment. 

8918.  {Dr.  Lyo7is.)  I find  another  on  the  2ud  of 
September  1868,  “J.  O’D.  Rossa  removed  to  dark 
“ cell  at  1.50  p.m.  byoidor  of  Captain  Harvey,  acting- 
“ governor.”  Do  yon  remember  that  occasion  ? — I do 
not  recollect  anything  pm-ticularly  connected  with  it. 
No,  I used  be  often  iu  the  dark  cell. 

8919.  Then  agam  on  the  3d  of  September,  “J. 
O’D.  Rossa  released  from  dai-k  cell  at  7 a.m.”  Do  you 
remember  anything  about  that  punishment,  or  what  led 
to  it  ? — I suppose  making  noise. 

8920.  {Dr.  Gi-cenhoic.)  Since  Ciiptaiu  Du  Oaue 
said  ho  would  give  you  a chance  of  going  on  smoothly 
aud  let  yon  go  out  to  work,  you  have  gone  on  well  and 
never  been  reported  since  ? — Except  once,  that  a letter 
was  found  on  a prisoner,  and  I was  chai'ged  with 
writing  the  letter',  aud  I was  put  10  days  iu  solitaiy 
confinement  awaiting  report.  Tlie  ilivector  came  after 
I was  about  five  or  six  days  in,  and  did  not  see  me.  I 
was  taken  out  as  if  to  be  taken  before  him  while  he 
was  silting,  and  Iwas  brought  back  to  my  cell  again. 

8921.  {Chairman.)  What  day  was  tliat? — It  was 
iu  December,  my  lord. 

8922.  {Dr.  Lyo77S.)  December  iu  that  year  ? — De- 
cember ’68.  I have  no  record  of  it 

8923.  {Dr.  G/-ec/ihoiv.)  May  I ask  did  you  write 
the  letter  ? — No,  sir,  I did  not.  I would  tcU  you,  sir, 
if  I did,  because  I have  tried  to  send  out  letters. 

8924.  {Chabmiai).)  How  many  days  wei'e  you  iu 
the  cell  then  ? — Ten  days,  my  lonl. 

8925.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Were  you  on  bread  and  water  ? 
— No,  I was  on  what  is  called  “ light  labour  diet,” 
report  diet. 

8926.  {Dr.  Gree7ihoto.)  Aud  confined  to  your  cell  ? 
— Confined  to  my  cell,  and  stripped  of  boolcs  and 
everything  ; the  cell  stripped. 

8927.  Had  you  no  books  during  that  time  ? — Yes,  I 
was  allowed  one  library  book. 

8928.  No  religious  books  ? — The  Testament,  I 
think,  but  sometimes  I would  not  be  allowed  a re- 
ligious book  at  all ; 11  Testament  or  iibrai'y  book.  But 
after  tbe  lapse  of  10  days  1 was  t.aken  before  the 
governor,  and  he  said  an  order  came  from  the  boai'd 
of  directors  to  release  me  ; that  there  wn.s  not  evidence 
sufficient  to  convict  me  of  the  charge. 

8929.  (D>‘.  L7J071S.)  Who  told  you  tliat  ? — The 
governor,  Captain  Powell,  told  me  that. 

8930.  { Ckair77um.)  Under  whose  order  were  you 
confined  to  your  cell  ? — I cannot  sny  that,  my  lord. 

8931.  {Dr.  Lyo7is^  Do  you  state  positively  that 
Captain  Po'weli  told  you  that  you  were  released  aftei’ 
10  days’  close  confinement,  by  order  of  the  direetora? 
— Yes,  I state  that  positively  ; and  that  there  was  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  convict  me  of  the  chai-ge. 

8932.  Yon  state  that  positively  ? — Oh,  yes,  he  said 
those  words  to  me.  I mi^t  not  have  the  exact  ivords 
to  a monosyllable,  or  that  way. 

8933.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Wliat  was  tlie  date  of  that  ? 
— ^Ii  was  in  December,  Mi-.  De  Vere. 

8934.  {Dr.  Lyo7is.)  The  offence  was  sending  out  a 
letter  ? — A letter  was  got  in  tlie  prison  with  some 
prisoner.  I was  immediately  put  iu  solitaiy  confine- 
ment, as  being  the  writer  of  this  letter.  I was  not 
the  wiitor  of  it. 

8935.  A letter  was  found  on  a prisoner  ? — Yes. 

8936.  Was  he  a political  prisoner? — No,  he  was 
not. 

8937.  {Chair77ian.)  Y'ou  say  the  letter  was  found 
on  a prisouei'  ? — Found  on  a prisoner,  my  lord ; and 
that  prisoner,  I understand,  lost  nine  months’  remis- 
sion for  having  the  letter — got  nine  months’ imprison- 
ment for  it,  that  he  had  eoi-ned  by  good  conduct  m 
prison. 

8938.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  You  did  not  -wrile  the  letter  ? 
— did  not  write  the  letter. 

8939.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  giving  the  letter 
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to  the  prisoner  y — No,  nothing  to  do  ivith  it.  Well,  did  you? — No,  sir.  I <Ud  not -writG  the  letter.  Iliad 
perhaps,  directly,  that  I might  have  something,  but  I nothing  to  Jo  with  it. 

did  not  write  the  letter,  uor  give  it  to  him.  8941.  (C/i«m>w?j.)  You  said  “directly?” That  I 

8940.  (Di\  Greeiihow.)  You  directed  tiie  letter,  might  know  something  about  it,  my  lord. 

The  nrisbner  remained. 


Mrs.  O’Donovan 

8942.  ( Chairman.)  It  appears  that  on  June  the  14th, 
outlie  application  of  your  husband,  leave  was  given 
by  the  director,  Mi\  Fagan,  for  you  to  come  here. 
Were  you  awnj-e  of  that,  and  did  you  do  .anything  in 
consequence  of  it  ? — Tiie  14th  of  June,  no,  sir ; I was 
not  awni'e  of  it.  I have  not  been  told  .anything 
about  it. 

8943.  What  questions  do  you  wish  to  be  put  to 
her? — (PriiOHcr.)  Did  she  make  application,  my 
lord,  to  visit  me  ? 

8944.  When  did  yon  first  make  application  for 
permission  to  eorac  here,  do  you  recollect? — {Mrs. 
O’Dnnovfin.)  On  the  17th  of  Jnue. 

8945.  To  whom  did  you  apply  ? — {Mrs.  0’Do7iovan.) 
I applied  to  the  ciiaiimaii  of  the  directors. 

8946.  By  letter? — {Mrs.  O’ Donovan.)  Persoualiy. 

8947.  That  was  to  Captain  Du  Cane  ? — {Mrs. 
O’  Donovan.)  T'es. 

8948.  I think  you  mentioned  that  in  a letier  to  me. 
Was  permission  granted  ? — {Mrs,  O'Donovan.)  No  j 
permission  was  refused. 

8949.  Did  you  afterwards  apply  rqjain  ? — {Mrs. 
O' Donovan.)  Yes,  I wi-ote  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

89.50.  What  day  ? — {Mrs.  O'Donovan.)  I do  not 
remember  the  day. 

8951.  Shortly  after  that;  the  17rli?  — (Mrs. 
O’Donova/i.)  Yes,  some  time  after.  Oh,  (hn  datc^  is 
here,  [rr/vrs  to  u neiosii<ipcr'\  June  tlie  25tli. 

8952.  'Was  that  letter  answered  O'Doi.o- 

»«?(.)  I got  no  answer.  I never  got  nn  answer  to 
that  letter  since. 

8953.  Did  you  not  go  to  Ireland  aliont  that  time  ? 
— {^Irs.  O’Doiiovan^  Yes,  my  lord.  I aveiit  to 
Ireland  on  the  SOtli. 

8954.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  a letter  avns  not 
sent  to  your  London  address? — {Mrs.  O' Donovan.) 
I am  perfectly  certain  that  a letter  did  not  nmvc  at 
my  London  adch-ess  until  the  2nd  of  July. 

8955.  {Mr.  Dc  Vere.)  A letier  from  whom  ? 

{Mrs.  O'Do/iovan.)  A letter  from  the  govenior  of  the 
prison. 

8956.  ( Chairman.)  On  what  date  do  you  say  you 
left  London? — {Mrs.  O' Donovan.)  Juno  the  30th. 

8957.  You  received  a letter  from  the  goveiaior  of 
this  prison,  Mr.  Butts  ? — 0’ Donovan.)  Yea,  his 

letter  telling  me  the  Secretary  of  State It  is 

dated  July  the  1st. 

8958.  You  were  then  in  Ireland? — {Mrs.  O' Dono- 
van.) Yes,  I was  then  in  Ireland,  but  I was  tele- 
graphed to. 

^59.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  What  day  did  yon  receive 
it? — {Mrs,  0'Do7iovan.)  It  was  the  eveiiiug  of  Satur- 
day, the  2nd  of  July. 

8960.  {Chamnan.)  Telling  you  that  iiermisaiou 
would  l)e  given  ? — {Mrs.  0’Do7iovan.)  I did  not 
receive  it.  I merely  received  a telegram,  telling  me 
such  a letter  had  arrived,  giving  permission. 

8961.  The  telegram  was  not  from  the  governor? 

{Mrs,  O'Da/iavan.)  Oh,  no. 

8962.  The  letter  was  from  the  governor,  aud  the 
telegram  from  your  friends  ? — {Mrs.  O'Do/iovtm.) 
Yes,  my  letter'  to  the  Secretary  of  State  has  never 
been  answered  at  all. 

8963.  {Dr.  Greeithow.)  When  Mr.  F^an  gave  you 
permission,  Eossa,  to  see  your  wife,  in  what  terms  did 
he  give  it  ? What  words  did  ho  use,  do  you  I’ecollect  ? 
— (Prisoner.)  I had  a visit  from  my  wife  on  the 
5th  of  June.  I will  tell  the  circumstance.  Mr.  Fi^an 
came  on  the  14th  of  June  and  I had  my  name  down  to 
see  him  for  some  time,  and  my  wife  tolil  me  on  the  5th 
that  she  would  remain  in  Lonrlon  some  time  .ami  -try 
to  see  me  before  she  left  London,  and  after  talking 
■whatever  words  I had  with  Mi\  Fagan,  1 introduced 


(Rossa)  examined. 

the  subject  of  my  wife’s  visit,  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  he  pleased  to  allow  her  another  •\'isit  before  .she 
would  leave  London,  and  he  said  “ Yes,”  and  you  will 
find  th.at  application  i-ecoialed  liere  “ approved.”  Then 
I did  not  like  to  see  that  Mr.  Fagan  would  say  this  to 
me,  and  be  a party  to  refusing  it  on  the  J 7tli  of  June 
in  London. 

8964.  Wlien  you  obtained  pemissiou  for  your  wife 
to  see  you,  did  you  not  apply  for  an  order  to  the 
governor  ? — {Priso/ier.)  Yes, that  is  a general  custom, 
to  apply  for  au  order  ; but  tliey  never  gave  me  orders. 
They  give  those  orders  to  the  ordinary  jn'isasiers,  and 
let  them  direct  them  to  their  friends  ; but  since  I 
came  to  this  prison  I never  got  nn  order.  They  sent 
off  the  order  themselves  when  they  granted  it.  I 
never  got  on  order  here  as  I used  in  Portland.  I 
applied  for  a visit,  and  left  the  rest  in  their  litmd-s. 

8965.  Did  Mr.  Fagan  lead  you  to  suppose  that  ho 
would  send  an  order  to  your  wife  to  come  here,  or  did 

he  say  that  if  your  wife  came  she  would  see  you  ? 

{Prisons}’.)  Yes,  if  she  came. 

8966.  {Chairma}}.)  You  eaunot  tell  the  exact 
words  ? — {Prisoner.)  No.  I applied  for  the  visit, 
and  he  gave  it. 

8967.  When  did  you  come? — (Mrs.  0’Do)ioran.) 
T did  not  come  at  .all,  my  lord,  at  the  time  of  the 
applic.alion.  I hail  no  knowledge  th;it  I ivould  be 
allowed  to  sec  him,  but  I applied  separately  at  Parlin- 
ment  Street  to  l;he  chairman  of  the  directors,  and  lio 
refused  it,  iny  lord. 

8968.  My  question  was,  after  you  received  the 

telegram  from  your  friends  in  London  saying  that 
there  bad  been  a letter  received  gi-anting  you  permis- 
sion to  visit  the  prison,  when  did  you  come  ? 

(Mrs.  0’Do}iovan.)  I did  not  come  until  Mr.  Ottivant 
•wi'ote  again.  I did  not  arrive  here  until — I do  not 
know  exactly  -wdiat  day  T arrived. — (Prisoner.)  Wed- 
nosilay  week. — {Mrs.  0’Do7iovcin.)  Yes,  about  the  6th, 
I think. 

8969.  Wednesday  week  would  be  tho  13th  of 
J uly  ? — 

8970.  (Dr.  Gree7i?ioio.)  Your  wish  on  this  subject 
is  rather  to  ascertain  that  Mr.  Fagan  1ms  not  treated 
you  inconsistently  ? — (P/isoner.)  Yes,  I would  not 
wish  to  think  l>adly  of  Mr.  Fagan. 

8971.  {Chairman.')  There  was  a warder  of  the 
name  of  Douglas,  whose  evidence  it  aj)pears  would  be 
important  in  reference  to  one  of  the  complaints  of 
your  husband.  Do  you  know  where  he  is,  or  where 
his  wife  is  ? — {Mrs.  G'Do7iovan.)  Yes,  T have  seen 
the  wife.  She  can  easily  communicate  witli  him,  and, 
if  necessai-y,  biing  him  back.  But  he  has  a siriiation 
in  Scotland  at  present,  aud  it  will  entail  ou  luo  the 
expense  of  bringing  him  liei'C,  and  remuneration  for 
the  loss  of  his  sitnatiou. 

8972.  What  is  his  situation  ? — (Mrs.  O'Donovan.) 
He  is  a uight  watchman,  in  Edinburgh. 

8973.  In  Edinburgh? — (Mrs.  O’Donomn.)  Yes. 

I can  get  his  address  at  once  ; if  it  is  necessary  that 
he  should  he  here  he  can  be  telegraphed  for. 

8974.  (Dr.  Lyo7is.)  What  is  his  Christian  name  ? — 
(Mrs.  O’Donovan.)  Jimies  Douglas. 

8975.  (Chab’mafi.)  Where  does  his  wife  live  ? In 
Edinburgh  ? — (Mrs.  0'Danovu7}.)  No,  my  lord  ; she 
is  living  here,  in  town. 

8976.  Tlie  wife  is  living  in  Chatham? — {3£ts, 
O'Donovafi.)  Yes,  quite  dose  to  the  prison. 

8977.  We  have  no  funds  to  pay  the  expense  of 
witnesses  coming.  We  have  no  power  to  do  it.  If 
anybody  I’equired  was  in  the  convict  sendee,  we  could 
send  for  him  ; but  this  man  is  not.  We  will  consider 
it.  We  shall  be  perfectly  ready  to  heoi'.liiin  if  he 
should  come,  but  I am  affraid  that  we  have  no  means 
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O'Donovan 
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of  sending  fov  liim?— (Prisonc*-.)  My  lord,  under 
those  cii’cumstances,  would  it  be  expected  my  wite 
•would  pay  tJie  expense  ; that  I would,  through  her, 
have  to  pay  the  expense  ? 

8978.  We  havo  been  obliged  to  say  to  ^veral  pn- 
aonei'S  that  we  have  no  fund  out  of  which  we  can 
secure  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  unless 
Government  employ  ? — {Mrs.  O' Dorwvau.)  lie  has 

^^S'79.  He  was,  I know,  in  Government  employ?— 
{Mrs.  0'Doiiovan>)  And  he  w.os  obliged,  in  couM- 
quence  of  his  evidence  for  my  husband,  to  give  up  his 
situotion  here. 

8980.  {Dr.Lyons^  How  do  you  know  that,  Mrs. 
O’Donovan? — {Mrs.  O’Dowoi’fm.)  His  wife  told  me 

**^  8981.  {Chairman.)  It  is  possible  in  that  ns  in  other 
cases,  that  there  may  be  two  «des  to  a story  ?— 
It  is  generally  believed,  my  lord. 
{Priso7ier.)  I would  be  reluctant  that  my  wife  sbould 
go  to  any  expense.  {Mrs.  O'Donooan.)  If  it  is 
necessary,  I tvould.  {Prisoner.)  I was  speaking  to 
you,  my  lord,  about  Mr.  McCnvtby  Do-wning.  I wrote 
to  him  on  Friday,  nnd  I do  not  know  whether  the 
letter  will  be  stoppe<l  bv  the  Secretary  of  St.ate, 
because  the  letter  I wrote'a  week  before  c.am_e  back  to 
the  prison,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  stopped  it. 

8982.  If  your  letter  was  oue  in  reference  solely  to 

the  purposcs’of  this  investigation  I suppose  it  would  be 
sent  ’—(Prisoner.)  I think,  my  lord,  if  you  ask  for 
the  letter,  you  will  see  that  it  contained  nothing  but 
wbat  refers  to  the  investigation.  ^ 

8983.  That  is  the  second  letter  ? — {Prisoner.)  The 
letter  I wrote  last  Friday  from  this  prison  to  Mr. 
McCai-thy  Downing,  I say  that  it  had  reference  solely 
to  this  Commission. 

8984.  (Mr.  De  Verc.)  Ton  do  not  know  whether 
it  has  been  sent  to  him  ^—{Prisoner.)  The  fimt  did 
not ; it  came  back,  but  I do  not  know  that  of  the 
second  letter. 

8985.  May  I ask  you  whether  the  second  letter 
contained  any  request  to  brlug  auy  documents  to  you  ? 
( Prisoner.)  The  first  letter  did. 

8986.  I am  asking  you  did  the  second  {Pri- 
soner.) That  is  the  one  I wrote  last  Friday  ? 

8987.  Yes.— (Prisoner.)  No,  it  did  not;  but  the 
first  one  did,  that  be  would  got  a copy  of  the  report  of 
Messrs.  Knox  and  Pollock  for  me. 

8988.  {Chaiman.)  We  will  inquire  about  the 
second  letter.  Your  wife  will  be  recalled  when  we 
get  the  second  letter  from  Portland.  Have  you  any 
wisli  that  any  further  questions  should  now  he  put  to 


in  Portland,  if  anything  I have  stated  is  contradicted 
there  ? 

8990.  If  it  is  contradicted,  we  shall  consider  how  we 
shall  deal  with  it  ? — {Prisoner.)  Thank  you,  my  lord. 

8991 . Do  you  wnsh  to  say  anything,  Mrs.  O’Donovan 

Rossa? {Mrs.  O'Donovaii.)  No,  my  lord.  {Prisoner.) 

Kxeept  that  a length  of  time  she  was  in  America 
without  hearing  from  mo,  and  I having  vrritten  those 
letters,  it  may  be  calculated  to  raise  in  her  mind  about 
my  forgetting  Iior. 

8992.  How  long  were  you  in  America  without 
hearing  from  him  ? — {Mrs.  O’.Donovan^  Three  years, 
my  lord. 

8993.  How  many  letter  did  you  write  during  that 
time? — {Prisoner.)  I have  laid  before  you  six  sup- 
pressed lettei's,  and  one  I did  not  get ; seven  suppressed 
lettei-s. 

8994.  You  say  that  you  were  in  America  thi’ee 
yeai’s  •without  receiving  a letter  ? — {Mrs.  0'Do)iovan.) 
Yes,  my  lord. 

8995.  Was  your  addi'css  known  in  America? — 
(i¥ri.  O'Donovan.)  Oh  yes. 

8996.  Were  you  moving  about  or  stationary? — 
{Mrs.  O' Donovan^  I was  moving  about.  I travelled 
all  over  the  .States,  but  then  there  w;is  a pennanent 
address  in  London  'where  my  Irish  letters  went. 

8997.  {Mr.  De  Vo-e.)  You  arc  quite  satisfied  that 
it  was  through  no  neglect  on  your  husband’s  part 
that  the  letters  were  .suppressed  ?^Mrs.  O'Dofiovan.) 
Quite  satisfied. 

0998.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  In  the  course  of  that  time 
can  you  tell  how  many  letters  you  wrote  to  him? — 
{Mrs.  0'Do7iovan.)  I do  not  know  how  many  I 'vvTote. 

8999.  You  do  not  know  how  many? — {Mrs. 
O'Donovaoi.)  I do  not. 

9000.  {Chairman.)  You  wrote  move  than  one?— 
{Mrs.  O'Donovm.)  I wrote  frequently  to  the  governor. 

9001.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  You  got  your  other  Msh  and 
English  letters  in  clue  course  while  you  were  in 
America? — {Mrs.  O'Donovan.)  Oh  yes,  sir.  The 
letters  were  not  forwwded  to  me,  for  I had  frequently 
letters  from  the  governor  of  the  prison  saying  my 
husband’s  misconduct  in  prison  disentitled  liini  to  the 
privilege  of  letters. 

9002.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  Then  you  lieai-d  of  him 
indirectly  ? — {Mrs.  O'Donovan^  Yes,  sir. 

9003.  (ikfn  Brodrick.)  Did  iJiose  letters  from  the 
governor  of  the  prison  contain  auy  account  of  his 
health  ? — {Mrs.  O' Donovan.)  They  generally  said  his 
health  was  good  as  usual. 

9004.  {Dr.  Grcoihow.)  Did  the  governor  ever 
inform  you  that  letters  of  bis  had  been  suppressed  ? — 
{Mrs.  b'Donovan.)  No,  sir;  they  merely  told  me  that 


p {Prisoner.)  Mi‘.  De  Vere  asked  me  a few  days  he  had  beeu  disentitled  liy  his  miseondnet.  I can  bring 

ago  what  did  I mean  to  have  done,  when  1 said  I laid  them. 

the  matter  before  you  to  do  me  justice  in  the  ease.  I 9005.  Oh  no. — {Prisoner)  But,  Mr.  Greeuhow,_you 

- j *1 — — J-  •wEl  see  that  I did  write  letters,  and  if  I was  disentitled 


said,  to  have  those  papers  destroyed  if  they  were  111 
an  official  place,  that  chai-ged  me  tvith  -wiiting  to 
another  man’s  wife.  There  is  Knox  and  Pollock’s 
report,  I understand  tliat  ouly  involved  me  more  in 
the  matter. 

8989.  We  ai-e  quite  prepared  to  enter  fully  into  the 
matter,  so  as  to  satisfy  your  -wishes,  emd  whatever 
concluaon  we  come  to  we  shall  put  in  the  report, 
and  if  that  conclusion  be  in  accordance  with  your 
view  it  -v^ill  clear  yon.  All  I can  say  is,  that  wo  will 
inquire  into  it,  and  put  in  our  report  the  conclusion  at 
which  w'e  arrive? — {Prisoner.)  In  your  sitting  at 
Portland,  my  lord,  would  you  think  it  proper  to  have  me 

The  prisoner  and  his  wife  withdrew. 


to  write  by  my  misconduct,  I could  not  have  written 
them.  I wrote  the  letters  ; they  were  suppressed.  I 
would  not  mind  if  theytoldher  that  I wrote  letters  and 
they  could  not  get  out. 

9006.  I asked  the  question  -\vith  the  view  of  finding 
that  out.  You  see,  she  says  they  did  not  mention  y^ou 
had  written.  I thought  they  might  have  mentioned  it? 
— {Mrs.  O’ Donovan.)  No,  sir;  they  did  not. 

9007.  ( Chairman.)  You  are  satisfied  I suppose  that 
he  wrote  many  letters  to  you  which  never  reached  you  ? 
— {Mrs.  O'Donovan.)  I am  perfectly  satisfied  he  wrote 
letters  which  never  reached  me. 


Dr.  Rums. 


Dr.  Bdens  recalled. 


9008.  {Chairman.)  Were  you  here  in  1868,  Dr. 
Bum?  ? — I wDs,  my  lord. 

9009.  'The  whole  of  ’68  ? — The  whole  of  it.  I 
have  been  here  ever  since  the  prison  was  established. 

9010.  Then  you  were  medical  officer  here  during 
June,  July,  aud  August  in  that  year  ? — I was. 

9011.  Were  you  cognizaot  of  the  fact  that  the 


prisoner  O’Donovan  Rossa  was  under  punishment 
frequently  during  that  time  ? — I was. 

9012.  Were  you  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  he  ^ 
ordered  to  be  put  in  handcuffs  on  the  I7th  of  June . 

I am  not  aware  of  the  date.  I know  he  was  m hana- 
cuffs,  my  lord. 

9013.  Between  the  17th  of  June  and  the  21st  of 
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July  can  you  tell  us  how  often  you  saw  him  ? — I s nv 
him  eveiy  day. 

9014.  Every  ilay  ?— Every  day. 

9015.  Have  you  conversed  with  him  or  not  ? — I did, 

nearly  every  (lay.  o rn-i 

9016.  You  saw  him  with  haudcufis  on  r — 1 ukU 

9017.  In  what  position  were  those  liaudcutts? — To 
the  best  of  my  recollection  for  three  days  they  were 
behind  aud  the  remainder  of  the  period  before. 

9018.  You  saw  him  after  those  three  days  expired. 
Cun  yon  .say  with  confidence  that  when  you  saw  him 
with  the  handcuffs  on  afterwards  they  were  not 
behind?— I certainly  did  see  him  with  haudcuffs 
before;  but  I tliiuk  the  first  three  day.s  they  w.tc 
behind. 

9019.  At  what  time  of  tire  day  did  you  see  him 
ordinarily  ?— I think  it  was  10  o’clock.  At  10  o’clock 
I go  bye  genenilly. 

9020.  Not  at  tlie  time  of  his  meals  ? — No,  my  lord  ; 
no ; but  he  w.as  released  from  handcuffs  at  meals  and  at 
night  iw  a rule. 

9021.  But  are  you  able,  to  tell  us  with  confidence, 
thatseeing  him  frequently  during  that  period,  after  the 
first  three  days  you  never  saw  him  with  his  hands 
huiidcufied  behind  him  ? — I do  not  think  I did,  after 
the  first  three  days,  hut  I cannot  speak  confidently 
with  respect  to  it. 

9022.  Do  I undei-stand  you  to  say  that  you  do  not 
speak  with  certainty  ? — 1 do  not  Pi>euk  with  certainty. 

I cannot  speak  with  certainty. 

9023.  I iufer  therefore  that  it  is  possible  he  may 
hai'e  been  handcuffed  behind  without  your  being  able 
to  make  a statement  to  that  effect  ? — Exactly,  ray  lord, 
although  I tliiuk  my  attention  would  have  been  called 
to  it.  If  lie  had  been  longer  thnu  a certain  number  of 
days,  my  attention  would  have  been  culled  to  it ; but  it. 
was  not. 

9024.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Called  by  ■whom  ?— I say  my 
attentiou  should  have  been  called  to  him  if  he  was 
handcuffed  more  than  three  days,  for  that  is  generally 
the  limit  in  separate  cells  and  low  diets. 

9025.  {Chairman.)  Has  it  happened  to  you  to 
become  aware  of  other  case,s  iii  which  the  liaiideutKi 
were  placed  behind  ? — I am  aware  whenever  there  is 
such  a thing. 

9026.  Have  there  been  many  such  coses  that  came 
imder  your  observation? — No. 

9027.  Have  there  beeu  any  ? — Yes,  I think  there 
was  one  at  that  very  time. 

9028.  TMie  was  that  ? — I think  it  was  Ong. 

9029.  Was  he  handcuffed  behind  ? — I think  he  was, 
at  that  very  time. 

9030.  Have  you  known  any  prisonei'  to  have  been 
handcuffed  with  the  bauds  behind  bis  back,  within  the 
last  two  yeare  ?— I fancy  that  I had  occasion  to  confine 
a man.  I fancy  there  has  been  one  case,  but  not  more 
than  one  case.  I fancy  that.  I know  there  was  a man 
I liad.  It  is  not  a punishment,  my  lord ; it  is  not 
considered  a punishment  here  ; it  is  a restraint. 

9031.  A man  under  report  for  violence  would  be 
liaiidcuffed  ; would  he  uot  ? — Not  unless  he  ivas  so 
violent  that  they  would  be  aft'aid  lie  would  assault  some, 
one.  Chalmer  was  a violent  man. 

9032.  When  put  into  tlie  dark  cell  is  a man  hand- 
cuffed there  ? — Not  in  the  dark  cell  usually,  my  lord. 

9033.  Have  you  known  any  instances  of  handcuffs 
being  retained  ou  the  hands  of  a man  in  the  dark  cell  ? 
— I think  they  were  in  the  case  of  Ecssa. 

9034. ',^Havc  you  known  other  instances  ? — It  is  so 
rare  an  occurrence,  my  lord,  that  my  memory  will  not 
help  me  to  point  out  any  particular  case. 

9035.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Ciin  you  state  to  us,  Br. 
Bui-ns,  whether,  when  a man’s  hauds  are  handcuffed 
behind  his  back,  it  might  not  be  possible  for  him  to 
bring  forward  one  or  both  hauds  in  such  a way  that 
you  might  see  them  in  fi'ont  ? — He  cannot  possibly  do 
it.  It  is  perfectly  impossible. 

9036.  Ai’o  you  quite  sure  of  that  ?— Perfectly  cer- 
tain of  it.  When  he  stands  “ attention  ” before  me  he 
cannot  possibly  bring  both  hands  forward. 


9037.  Could  he  bring  oue  baud  ? — He  might  show  jjr.  Burn*, 

the  thumb  of  one  hand.  — 

9038.  Could  he  show  the  whole  of  one  hand  ? — I do  25  July  1870. 

not  think  he  could.  ■ 

9039.  {Chairman.)  Not  if  he  stood  square  ? — Not  if 
he  stood  square. 

9040.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  What  is  the  length  of  the 
chain  between  two  handcuffs? — There  is  uo  chaiu  at 
all;  it  is  a link.  I had  occasion  the  other  day,  to 
get  one  man  put  in  irons,  the  hands  behind  the  back 
for  a short  time,"  a very  short  period;  in  fact  it  was 
only  for  a short  time. 

9041.  (Chairman.)  What  was  it  for? — It  was  the 
governor  did  it ; he  was  very  violent. 

9042.  {Mr.  De  Fere.)  During  the  time  that 
O’Donovau  Rossa  was  handcuffed,  he  was  in  a dark 
cell  ? — For  a short  while. 

9043.  And  the  haudcuffii  were  exceptionally  con- 
tinued on  him  in  the  dark  cell? — I do  not  think 
oxceptioimlly.  He  bad  them  on  when  he  was  put  in 
tliere.  I do  not  think  tliat  would  alter  the  punish- 
ment ; they  are  for  restraint. 

9044.  You  stated,  I think,  in  answer  to  Lord  Devon, 
that  it  is  most  unusual  for  a man  to  have  baiidcuifs  on 
him  in  the  dark  cell  ? — It  is. 

9045.  Aud  I think  you  also  said  that  Rossa  was 
Imudcuffed  in  the  dark  cell? — I think  he  was.  To 
the  best  of  my  recollection  he  was  hondeufted  in  the 
dark  cell. 

9046.  {Chairjiian.)  Did  you  visit  him  there? — I 
did ; I visited  him  there. 

9047.  {31r.  Dc  Fere.)  Did  he  complain  to  you  of 
injury  to  hi.s  hands  from  the  handcufl's? — There  was 
110  injury.  He  may  have  complained  that  they  hurt 
him. 

9048.  Did  you  examine  his  hands  ? — did. 

9049.  What  did  you  find  ? — ^Nothhig  the  matter 
whatever. 

9050.  Did  you  find  any  appearance  of  a nip  ? — ^No, 
nothing  of  the  kind.  They  were  iierfectly  faii-ly  put 
on. 

9051.  Would  you  be  smqirisod  to  fiud  that  any  of 
the  warders  had  given  evidence  that  there  were  abra- 
sions of  the  wrist  ? — I should  be  very  much  surprised 
because  this  warder  should  call  my  attention  to  it. 

9052.  Do  you  remember  when  O’Donovan  Rossa 
was  in  the  dark  coll  on  the  8tli  of  August  1868  ?— 

I cannot.  I have  no  memoranda  of  that  kind. 

9053.  Do  you  remember  at  any  time  iu  the  month 
of  August  ’68  that  he  was  removed  from  Number  3 
to  Number  2 cell,  by  your  order  ?— He  never  was  put 
in  a dark  cell  by  my  oi’der. 

9054.  No  ; but  at  one  time  that  he  was  in  the 
dark  cells  in  the  month  of  August  1868,  he  was  re- 
moved from  Number  3 to  Number  2 dark  cell,  by  your 
order  ? — Oh,  that  possibly  might  happen.  I have 
ordered  men  to  be  removed  ft’om  one  cell  to  the  other, 
because  I thought  it  too  close  and  not  sufficiently 
ventilated.  I have  frequently  when  I ■visited  a man 
aud  found  it  not  as  well  ventilated  as  it  should  be, 
have  had  him  put  into  another  to  give  him  ventilation. 

There  are  only  two. 

9055.  Can  you  state  why  you  ordered  him  to  be  re- 
moved from  Number  3 to  Number  2 dark  cell  ? — It 
would  be  to  improve  the  veutilatioii. 

9056.  Is  one  of  these  cells  better  ventilated  than  the 
other  ? — ^No;  but  as  the  other  had  been  unoccupied,  I 
thought  removing  him  would  be  a benefit. 

9057.  Did  you  make  the  order  in  consequence  of 
perceiving  that  his  health  was  suffering  ? — No,  I did 
not,  and  had  I found  that  liLs  health  was  suffering,  I 
mast  have  recommended  the  goveraor  to  liave  released 
him. 

9058.  Did  you  at  any  time  find  that  his  health  was 
suffering  at  any  period  between  June  and  the  end  of 
August,  ’6B,  in  conseiiuence  of  the  discipline  that  he 
was  undergoing  ? — His  weight  and  appearance  were 
reduced,  in  consequence  of  the  low  diet  that  he  was 
placed  on ; but  beyond  that  I do  not  think  his  health 
suffered.  He  appeared  reduced  in  fao«  reduced 
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in  appeai’ance  from  tlie  bread  and  water  tluit  he  was 
placed  oil. 

9059.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  a.  man  could  be 
on  brcad-and-watev  diet  for  12  days  out  of  15,  aud  iu 
dark  cells  at  the  same  period  for  eight  days  out  of 
1.5  without  suffering  in  his  health  ? — 1 think  that  he 
would  be  reduced  iu  bulk,  but  I do  not  know  that  his 
health  would  suffer.  If  would  not  be  improved,  cer- 
tainly. His  reduced  diet  might  certainly  injure  his 
health  to  .a  limited  extent  possibly,  although  not 
nppreciiibly.  I cannot  say  it  would  improve  his 
health. 

9060.  I am  iiskiug  you  this  question,  not  u-ith  auy 
particular  reference  to  O’Douovaii  Rossa's  case,  but 
with  regard  to  prison  discipline  generally  ? — I think 
with  regard  to  prison  discipline  generally  you  cii-unot 
possibly  avoid  it ; aud  there  are  men  who  aie  actually 
thriving  on  penal  diet.  Thei'e  are  two  men  at  this 
moment  whom  this  low  diet  does  not  seem  to  disagree 
with  in  the  least. 

9061.  Is  tliei-e  not  a distinction  between  punish- 
ment diet  and  penal  diet  ? — There  is  ; one  is  bread  and 
water  and  the  other  is  meal. 

9062.  {Dr.  Ljfo/is.)  The  other  is  wliiif.  ? — Meal  ; I 
think  it  is  Indian  meal  and  milk. 

9063.  {Mr.  Dp  Verc.)  Do  you  think  it  likely,  taking 
a period  of  1.5  or  16  days,  that  a man  could  be  for  12 
days  on  bread  aud  ^vutel•,  and  for  eight  of  those  cl.ays 
confined  in  a dark  cell,  without  injury  to  his  health } — 
I think  that  he  might  without  injury  to  his  healtli,  but 
that  punishment  could  not  be  continued  long  without 
doing  so — without  becoming  injurious  to  his  health. 

9064.  Do  you  think  that  as  an  ordinary  rule,  it 
would  be  .safe  to  a man’s  health  to  leave  him  10  or 
12  days  ou  bread  and  water,  and  eight  d.ays  in  confine- 
ment in  a solitaiy,  dark  cell,  out  of  that  period  of  15 
or  16  days? — The  rule  is,  not  to  keep  him  longer  than 
three  days,  but  with  a prisoner  that  misconducts 
himself  I do  not  exactly  uider.-tfmd  how  it  is  to  bo 
avoided. 

9065.  That  is  not  my  question.  I ask  you  as  a 
medical  man  whether  you  think  such  punishment 
would  be  likely  to  be  injurious  to  his  health  ? — It 
would  certainly  cause  me  to  look  after  him  sharply,  and 
if  I found  him  injured  I should  report  it;  but  1 could 
not  stop  the  punishment  unless  I sjiw  injury  to  health 
likely  to  ensue. 

9066.  Might  there  not  be  great  constitutional  dis- 
turbance and  great  injury  to  health,  without  the 
appearance  of  any  direct  symptoms  that  would  call 
for  any  immediate  active  interference  ? — No  ; tliere 
are  several  things  probably  that  would  cancel  the  effect 
of  it;  from  ha\ing  no  exercise,  and  one  thing  or 
another,  he  would  be  placed  in  a position  more  likely 
to  be  able  to  bear  that  punishment  than  an  ordinary 
person  would  be. 

9067.  Do  you  think  a mau  would  be  more  likely  to 
liear  low  diet,  bread-and-water  diet,  without  iiyury,  if 
he  waa  also  deprived  of  air  ? — ^No,  but  if  he  was  de- 
prived of  exercise. 

9068.  If  he  was  deprived  of  ^ as  well  as  of  exer- 
cise ? — Certainly,  it  would  be  injurious  to  health  ; but 
he  is  never  kept  in  such  a place  longer  than  .three 
days,  which  never  yet  has  been  injurious  j if  longer,  I 
think  it  would  be  so. 

9069.  If  he  was  confined  in  a dark  cell  eight  days 
out  of  15,  and  ten  or  twelve  days  out  of  the  same 
period  ou  bread-and-water  diet,  I ask  yon  again  if 
that  is  not  dangerous  to  health  ? — He  cannot  posribly 
be  BO  for  such  long  intervals.  They  are  not  allowed  to 
keep  him  more  than  three  days  in  dark  cells ; he  must 
come  out,  and  they  cannot  put  him  iu  within  24  hours 
as  a imle. 

9070.  There  must  be  an  interval  of  one  day  aftei’ 
every  three  days  ? — After  every  three  days. 

9071.  Well,  taking  into  account  the  possibility  of 
those  intervals,  would  you  say  that  confciemeut  con- 
tinued, with  such  intervals,  to  the  extent  of  14  or  15 
days  would  not  be  injurious  to  health  ?-^I  think  it 
very  likely  to  be  injurious  to  health.  It  possibly  might 
be. 


9072.  {Ckairma7i.)  On  visiting  O’Douovan  Rossa 
during  that  time,  did  you  consider  it  injurious  to  his 
health  ? — I did  not,  my  lord. 

9073.  Can  you  tell  us  how  often  you  saw  him  ? — 1 
saw  him  eveiy  day. 

9074.  Do  you  speak  coufiilently  as  to  that  ? — I speak 
confidently  as  to  that.  I see  nil  these  every  day. 

9075.  Do  you  go  into  the  cell,  or  do  you  see  them  at 
the  doors ; or  is  it  that  the  warder  fij’st  goes  and  asks 
if  he  wishes  to  see  the  doctor  ? — No ; if  he  is  in  the 
dark  cell  I go  iu  and  see  him,  or  have  him  brought  out 
to  me. 

9076.  Supposing  he  is  iu  a penal  cell,  what  do  you 
do  ? — In  a penal  cell  I should  go  and  see  him  at  the 
door. 

9077.  Would  the  warder  ask  the  iirisoner  first  does 
he  wish  to  see  the  doctor  ? — No,  not  if  he  is  under 
punishment.  I would  see  him  as  a matter  of  course, 
and  I did  see  him  as  a matter  of  course. 

9078.  {Dr,  Li/ons.)  I think  your  recollection  goes 
to  show  that  O’Douovan  Rossa  was  handcuffed  with  liis 
hands  behind  his  back  three  days  ? — I \vould  swear  to 
it.  I remember  it  perfectly. 

9079.  You  are  certain  of  thret!  days  with  the  haud- 
culi's  behind  ? — I am  ; I remember  it  perfectly. 

9080.  For  what  longer  period  was  he  handcuffed  in 
any  manner  ? — I should  think  about  three  weeks. 

9081.  Three  weeks  longer  ? — Yes;  but  I thinkthat 
iho  liands  were  before  him  at  that  time. 

9082.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  le.nrii  that  the  time 
WHS  considerably  longer  than  three  weeks  ? — It  might 
have  been,  but  I do  not  think  it  was  a month. 

9083.  You  do  not  think  it  was  a month  ? — I do  not 
think  it  was  so  much  as  a mouth. 

9084.  What  would  you  say  if  you  were  told  that  it 
WHS  more  than  a month  ? — I think  it  was  not  a month. 

9085.  Then  would  your  evidence  be  thit  you  do 
not  think  it  was  so  much  ns  a mouth?—  I do  not 
think  it  was  a month. 

9086.  But  I suppose  you  would  not  attacli  much 
importance  to  your  meiv  recollection  ? — I do,  so  far  as 
that  goes;  because  I had  given  it  a good  deni  of 
thought  at  the  time  in  going  round.  I think  it  was 
within  a month. 

9087.  Do  you  now  say  that  you  think  he  was  not 
handcuffed  for  a full  mouth  ? — He  was  handcuffed  for 
a month,  and  three  daw  he  was  handcuffed  with  the 
bauds  behind  his  back. 

9088.  Do  you  think  that  the  whole  period  covers 
three  days  when  he  was  handcuffed  with  the  hands 
behind  his  back,  and  a month  when  he  was  handcuffed 
in  some  way  ? — I cannot  speak  to  a day,  or  within  a 
eei-tninty  to  a few  days,  because  it  is  not  a thing  of 
which  I took  notts 

9089.  At  what  periods  of  the  day  did  you  see  him  ? 
— In  the  morning,  about  10  o’clock. 

9090.  About  10  o’clock? — 10  o’clock  each  morn- 
ing. 

9091.  About  the  middle  of  the  period  in  which  he 
was  handcuffed,  by  your  own  statement,  can  you 
remember  distinctly  having  visited  him  on  any  special 
occasion? — I remember  a great  many  occasions  on 
which  I spoke  to  him. 

9092.  Take  some  time  about  the  middle  of  the 
period  daring  whicli  you  say  he  was  handcuffed ; can 
you  remember  distinctly  when  you  saw  him  in  the 
morning  at  your  risit,  how  he  was  handcuffed? — He 
was  handcuffed  with  the  hands  before  liim.  I recollect 
that  perfectly. 

9093.  You  do  recollect  that  perfectly  ? — ^Yes,  I do. 
I recollect  seeing  his  bMids  handcuffed  behind  him  at 
the  commencement  of  the  time,  and  my  attention  was 
called  to  it,  and  I asked  what  was  the  reason  that  he 
was  handcuffed  in  this  way,  and  I was  told  the  reason 
at  once ; that  satisfied  me. 

9094.  That  it  was  for  an  offence  committed  against 
the  governor  ? — Yes,  for  an  offence  committed  against 
the  governor. 

9^5.  Take  the  1st  of  July  ; have  you  any  distinct 
recollection  of  seeing  him  on  the  1st  of  July  ? — I can- 
not say  to  any  particulw  day,  but  I know  rfie  conver- 
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sation  used  to  run,  not  in  regard  to  Ixis  complaints,  but 
his  having  done  this  ; and  be  professed  himself  to  be 
exceedingly  sorry,  that  he  had  acted  like  a fool  j and 
he  seemed  to  be  very  sorry  for  it. 

9096.  He  seemeil  to  be  very  sorry  for  it  7 — Yes,  he 
did. 

9097.  'Was  your  visit  always  at  the  same  hour  ? — 
Very  nearly.  I am  always  rather  punctual. 

9098.  Was  it  an^  part  of  your  duty  to  observe  bow 
he  was  handcuffed  { — Hone. 

9099.  Then  your  observation  as  to  whether  the 
irons  wtTe  plnced  in  front  or  behind  would  be  a mere 
ca.'^unl  one  ? — It  was  a matter  of  no  object  to  me. 

9100.  It  was  no  part  of  your  duty  to  observe  in 
what  way  the  hnndeufls  were  placed  ? — It  was  no  part 
of  my  duty  unless  he  complaiued  of  injury.  By-the-by 
he  did. 

9101.  I was  going  to  ask  you  did  he  ever  complain 
that  the  irons  out  or  scraped  him  ? — He  complained  of 
its  bciug  inconvenient,  and  of  his  being  treated  in  that 
sort  of  way. 

9102.  When  was  that? — I suppose  that  was  ulmut 
a week  after  this  had  happeni‘d. 

9103.  Did  you  see  him  particularly  that  day  ? — No, 
not  particularly.  He  called  me,  aud  wo  were  engaged 
in  conversation. 

9104.  Did  you  see  him  through  the  cell  gate? — I 
did. 

9105.  Was  the  iron  door  open  ? — During  that  period 
they  did  not  open  the  door  at  all. 

9106.  They  did  not  open  the  door? — ^No ; and  I 
did  not  press  it  because  it  was  a precautiouary  measure, 
whei-e  he  might  coumiit  some  offence  during  that 
period,  and  I would  be  to  blame  to  allow  it  to  be  done. 

9107.  Did  it  most  often  happen  that  when  you  saw 
him,  yon  saw  him  without  the  gale  being  open? — I 
mig'lit  occasionally.  The  door  was  open,  but  the  iron 
gate  was  not.  I saw  him  through  the  iron  gate.  There 
are  two  doors.  The  prisoner’s  door  was  open  ; that 
was  always  opened,  and  he  came  up  to  tlie  iron  gate. 

9108.  Then  it  would  be  a mere  matter  of  casual 
observation  ou  your  part  to  notice  how  he  was  ironed  ? 
— It  would  j but  at  first  it  struck  me  at  once. ; in  fact 
I met  the  governor  coming  out  of  the  prison  at  the 
time. 

9109.  If  you  were  told  that  he  was  handcuffed 
with  his  hands  behind,  and  that  you  had  not  observed 
it,  would  you  be  surprised  that  you  had  not  observed 
it  ? — He  might  have  beeu  for  a day  or  two  between, 
but  it  really  did  not  strike  me.  It  did  not  strike  me 
as  being  so  j in  his  cell  he  had  the  hands  before  him. 

9110.  Would  you  speak  positively  with  regard  to 
his  beiug  haudeuifud  iu  either  form,  either  in  front  or 
behind,  during  the  middle  part  of  that  period? — 
would  say  with  regard  to  the  middle  part  of  the  time 
that  his  hands  were  handcuffed  before  Mni. 

9111.  Do  you  judge  that  from  the  general  discipline 
of  the  prison? — No,  I think  my  attention  would  be 
called  to  it  if  it  was  otherwise,  because  my  attention 
was  called  to  it  ou  fii’st  finding  them  behind. 

91 12.  StUl  it  was  no  pait  of  your  duty  to  observe 
how  he  was  handcuffed? — It  was  no  part  of  my  duty. 
I mer-ely  observed  it. 

9113.  It  was  a matter  of  casual  observation? — 
Casual  observation. 

9114.  During  all  this  long  period  throughout  which 

he  was  under  punishment  one  way  or  another,  which 
includes  from  the  1st  of  June  to  the  end  of  August, 
did  he  make  any  complaints,  medically,  to  you  ? — ^No, 
I think  none.  This  was  in  ’69,  so 

9115.  It  was  in  ’68? — ^No,  I think  not. 

9116.  From  the  1st  of  June  to  the  3rd  of  Septem- 
ber, ’68  ? — ^No,  I do  not  think  it  was. 

9117.  Have  you  any  special  notes  of  his  case? — I 
have  none. 

9118.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  period  he  was 
under  bread  and  water ; was  it  your  duty  to  observe 
particularly  whether  that  long' continuance  of  bread 
and  water  was  acting  injuriously  on  his  health?— It 
never  acted  injuriously  on  his  health.  He  was  re- 
leased genei-allyat  the  end  of  three  days  ; but  he  used 


to  get  in  again  for  some  punishment.  I do  not  even 
know  what  the  punishment  was  foi-.  He  was  taken 
out  after  three  days. 

9119.  For  a great  many  days  between  the  1st  of 
June  and  the  end  of  August,  he  did  mulergo  bre.ad 
and  water  ? — He  did,  a great  many  times. 

9120.  Did  you  observe  any  dpterioration  of  his 
health  during  that  period  ? — I did  not. 

9121.  It  seemed  to  agree  with  him  ? — No,  I caimot 
say  that  it  agi’eed  with  him.  The  man  used  to  enmeiate 
on  it. 

9122.  Did  he  emaciate  on  it  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

9123.  Have  you  any  record  of  his  weight  during 
those  tiu'ee  weeks  ? — Tf  there  is  a record  it  is  iu  hia 
description  sheet. 

9124.  His  peual  record  sheet  ? — No.  the  medicsil 
hi.story  sheet. 

9125.  Is  there  a medical  history  sheet? — I think 
there  is.  I think  1 took  one. 

9126.  Would  yott  like  to  refer  to  it  ? — I would  very 
much.  I can  get  the  original  if  you  wish. 

9127.  If  you  please.  Go  and  get  the  original. 
[Witness  withdrew  aud  returaed  after  ashort  absence.] 

9128.  Do  you  produce  the  original  book  ? — This  is 

my  journal  for  that  time,  and  I find  tliat  Chalmer  is 
the  man  that  was  under  observation  at  that  time ; and 
he  wa.s  only  allowed 

9129.  Now  look  to  your  entries  mth  regard  to 
O’Donovan  Rossa,  between  the  1st  of  June  and  the 
3rd  of  September  1868? — There  is  no  weight  taken 
until  the  25th  of  May,  1869. 

9130.  'Wa.s  there  nny  land  of  medical  observation 
whatever  w’itli  regard  to  him  in  the  interval  between 
tho  i.st  of  June  aud  the  3rd  of  September  1868? — 
He  was  visited  once  a week  iu  the  usual  ^vay,  and 
once  a day  while  he  was  under  {luuishment. 

9131.  But  is  there  any  entry  in  your  journal  with 
regard  to  him  during  that  period  ? — At  what  time, 
sir? 

9132.  Between  the  1st  of  June,  ’68  and  the  3rd  of 
September  ’68  ? — There  is  no  entry  whatever, 

9133.  But  from  your  recollection,  do  you  state  now 
that  you  obsei-ved  him  to  be  emaciated  ? — I observed 
him  to  be  emaciated  a.s  prisoners  do  while  on  bread 
and  water ; but  nothing  deteriorating  to  hia  liealth 
nor  did  he  have  ony  complaint. 

9134.  He  made  no  complaint? — He  made  no  com- 
plaint at  the  time.  ^ 

9135.  (Jl/n  Brodrick.)  Dr.  Bnriis,  you  seem  to  re- 
member very  clearly  that  O’Douovan  Eos.«a  was  hand- 
cuft’ed  with  his  lianAs  behind  his  Imolc  three  days? — I 
do. 

9136.  Do  you  feelatall  equally  clear  that  he  was  not 
handcuffed  witli  the  hand.s  behind  for  a longer  period  ? 
— I do  not  think  that  he  was.  He  may  have  been  for 
a few  days,  but  certainly  not  the  greater  part  of  the 
time.  They  were  removed  to  the  front. 

9137.  You  have  a clear  recollection  of  seeing  him 
with  his  hands  handcuffed  in  front  ? — I have,  diiriug 
that  period. 

9138.  And  are  you  certain  that  those  occasions  ou 
which  you  saw  him  with  his  hands  in  front  were  not 
occasions  at  which  he  was  taking  some  meal,  or  pre- 
paring to  take  some  meal  ? — No ; I think  that  my 
visits  have  generally  been  from  about  10  to  11  in  the 
morning. 

9139.  Would  he  he  taking  a meal  about  that  time  ? 
— He  would  not  he  taking  a' meal  at  that  time. 

9140.  Have  you  any  elear  recollection  of  the  change 
from  the  menacing  behind  to  the  manacling  in  front  ? 
— ^No,  I have  not.  I have  not. 

9141.  Do  you  recollect  his  ever  complaining  of  the 
handcuffs  piercing  his  wrists  ? — I do  not.  He  felt 
■uneasy  from  the  wear,  but  nothing  more  than  that. 
Thei'e  was  no  injury  occasioned  by  them. , 

9142.  But  he  did  complain  ? — He  complained  of  the 
handcuffs  themselves  being  an  annoyance  to  him — to 
say  that  he  was  subjected  to  them. 

9143.  Can  you  recoUect  whether  when  he  so  com 

Oo  4 
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Dr.  Burnt,  plained  the  hands  Trere  behind  or  before? — Well,  I 
think  they  were  before. 

25  JuiyiSTO.  9144.  You  do  not  feel  veiY  certain? — I am  not 
certain  to  the  time,  ao  that  I could  speak  of  any  one 
moment ; but  I am  confident  in  my  own  mind  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  they  were  before ; but  the  first 
three  days  he  had  them  behind.  I am  perfec^y  cer- 
tain of  the  first  three  clays,  because  I made  some  inquiry 
and  was  told  that  he  was  to  wait  the  director  s vuit. 
I think  that  is  what  the  governor  said  at  the  time. 

9143.  I daresay  you  are  aware  that  the  director’s 
visit  did  not  takei)lacc  for  a foi-tnight  after  he  was  first 
manacled  ? — Exactly. 

9146.  Bearing  that  in  mind — The  director’s  visit 
toolv  place  on  the  1st  of  July. 

9147.  Do  you  feel  certain  that  he  did  not  remain 
manacled  hchiud  up  to  the  date  of  the  director’s  visit  ? 
— I cannot  say.  I have  no  data.  I should  be  very 
sorry  to  state  any  particular  time. 

9148.  Do  you  think,  then,  on  the  whole  that  he  might 
have  been  manacled,  I may  say  a month  or  more, 
with  his  hands  behind  liLs  hack,  without  your  being 
able  to  recollect  it  ? — No  j he  was  not  manacled  one 
month  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

9149.  Do  you  mean  tlmt  he  was  not  manacled  at  all 
lor  so  long  ? — Altogether  beyond  a month. 

9150.  yupposing  you  were  to  find  by  reference  to 
the  booics  of  the  prison  that  it  was  otherwise  ? — It 
possibly  might  be. 

9151.  And  that  he  Iiad  been  manacled  more  than  a 
month  ? — That  might  be  too. 

9162.  Would  that  not  shaJee  your  confidence  in  your 
own  recollection  with  regard  to  the  manacling  ? — No. 
I do  not  wish  to  particulai’ise  any  particular  day,  hut 
I should  ho  very  much  surprised  if  it  was  l)eyoud  a 
month,  for  I think  my  memory  would  serve  me  better 
than  that.  I have  not  looked  at  the  hooks,  or  made 
any  inqui^  respecting  it. 

9153.  stated  your  belief  that  he  was  ouce  hand- 
cuffed while  he  was  in  the  dark  cell  ? — Yes,  I tliink  be 
was. 

9154.  Is  your  memoiy  clear  tipou  that  ? — Well,  I 
think  1 1‘emember  liis  being  handcuffed  and  being  in  the 
dark  cell  at  tlic  same  time. 

9155.  Was  that  about  the  same  time,  or  cau  you  fix 
at  what  period  it  was  ? — I only  remember  that  it  was 
for  hammering  the  door,  or  making  some  noise  or  dis- 
turbance. 

9156.  po  you  remembei'  in  what  month  or  whnt 
year  it  was  ? — ^No,  I do  not. 

9157.  Do  you  recollect  his  being  in  the  dark  cell  in 
August  1868? — He  was  in  the  dark  cell  about  that 
time. 

9158.  Aud  do  yon  recollect  about  that  time  being 
asked  to  look  at  his  chest  ? — Well,  I cannot  say  that 
that  was  the  time. 


9159.  Do  you  remember  ever  prescribing  a liniment 
or  anything  to  be  inibbed  to  his  chest  ? — I have  often 
done  so.  He  has  often  complained  of  pain  in  the 
shoulders. 

9160.  I nm  speaking  of  the  chest.  Did  he  ever 
complain  to  you  when  in  the  dark  cell  of  some  injury 
to  his  chest  from  violence  ? — No,  never. 

9161.  Never  ? — Never  ; that  I am  positive  of.  He 
never  compkaiued  to  me  of  any  injury  from  violence, 
nor  in  his  cheat,  beyond — well,  I do  not  think  it  was 
at  that  time  that  he  complaiuetl  of  his  chest  His 
usu.al  complaint  is  a pain  in  the  centre  of  the  left 
scapula — the  left  shoulder  blaile.  He  has  had  no 
complaint  of  his  chest.  I examined  his  chest  very 
minutely. 

9162.  Do  you  consider  him  constitutionally  a strong 
man  ? — I think  him  a very  strong  man  indeed,  very. 

9163.  {Mr.  De  Fere.)  Dr.  Burns,  I have  asked  you 
some  questious  as  to  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced 
on  the  health  by  confinement  in  dark  cells  for  a length- 
ened period  with  bread  and  water.  I will  add  this 
question,  whether  you  would  think  it  conducive  to 
health,  or  injurious  to  health,  to  remain  in  a davlc  cell 
on  bread  and  water  for  two  days  without  bed  and 
bedding  ? — I do  not  think  for  two  days  it  would  he 
injurious  to  health  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  a healthy 
man. 

9164.  Lying  on  a hoai'd  ? — Lying  on  a board. 

9165.  {t'Aairmau.)  Are  you  now  satisfied  with  the 
ventilation  of  the  dark  cells  here.  Dr.  Burns  ? — No, 
my  lord,  I nm  not. 

9166.  You  say  that  one  is  better  than  another,  but 
that  neither  is  satisfactory  ? — Neither  satisfactory. 

9167.  You  have  some  documents  to  hand  in  ? — I 
hand  in  n copy  of  the  hed-hciul  ticket  of  O’Connell, 
and  the  medical  ease  of  O’Couuell  as  furnished  to  the 
prisoner  j ul.so  a table,  showing  the  provisions  returned 
l)y  the  treason-felony  convicts  from  August  ’69. 

9168.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  Is  it  usual  to  keep  a man  in 
a dark  cell  two  nights  without  bed  and  bedding  ? — It 
can  be  done,  aud  is  done. 

9169.  Is  it  done  frequently  ? — Well,  I think  it  is 
frequently  clone. 

9170.  (Dr.  Greenhoto^)  Ho  has  his  clothes  on  ?— 
Y'es. 

9171.  Anything  besides  his  clothes  ? — Nothing  be- 
sides his  clothes. 

9172.  Nothing  to  wrap  about  him  ? — Well,  I think 
they  are  allowed  a rug,  but  most  of  these  men  that 
are  put  in,  are  put  in  there  for  destroying  their  clothes 
or  things,  and  they  are  put  there  to  sleep  for  the  night 
not  to  make  disturbance  or  noise. 

9173.  (Mr.  De  Vere,.')  Would  they  not  be  just  as 
likely  to  destroy  their  wearing  apparel  as  their  bed 
clothes  ? — They  do  destroy  their  wearing  apparel,  and 
sometimes  tear  up  everything. 


Tlie  witness  withdrew. 


J.  W.MartUU. 


John  William  Marshall  examined. 


9174.  (Chairman.)  You  are  awai’der  in  the  prison  ? 
—Yes,  sir. 

9175.  How  long  have  you  been  a warder  here  ?— 
Two  years  last  April,  suv 

9176.  You  came  here  in  April  ’68  ? — Yes,  sir. 

9177.  What  part  of  the  prison  were  you  stationed 
in,  in  the  months  of  Jime,  July,  and  August  ’68  ?— 
In  D.  division,  sir. 

9178.  Is  that  the  division  in  which  the  penal  cells 
are  placed? — Yes,  sir. 

9179.  Were  you  at  any  time  during  those  thi’ee 
months  that  I have  mentioned  bronght  into  contact 
with  the  treason-felony  prisoner  O’Douovan  Rossa  ?— 
No,  sir. 

9180.  Not  at  tfil  ?— Not  at  all,  air. 

9181.  Did  you  not  see  him  during  that  time  ?— No, 
bIt. 


9182.  Never  ? — ^No,  air. 

9183.  You  were  never  called  to  aid  any  of  the  other 
warders  in  dealing  with  him  ? — ^No,  sir. 

9184.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ? — Quite  sure,  sir. 
I went  to  the  penal  cells  in  December  ’68. 

9185.  You  are  quite  sure,  therefore,  that  you  had 
nothing  to  do  with  O’Donovan  lloasa  during  that 
time  ? — No,  sir. 

9186.  Yon  can  give  us  no  information  of  him  duriug 
that  time  ? — ^No,  sir,  not  of  O’Donovan  Eossis. 

9187.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  You  are  quite  sure  that  3'Oa 
had  nothing  to  do  with  exercising  him  during  any  part 
of  those  three  months  ? — No,  sh. 

9188.  (Dr.  Lyons^  Did  you  see  him  at  exercise  ? 
— ^No,  sir. 

9189.  Not  at  all  ?— No,  sir. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
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WiLLiAii  Hibbeet  examined.  - 


W.  Hibberl. 


9190.  { CAaimoji.)  Are  you  employed  in  this  pri- 
son ?— Tes,  sir. 

9191.  How  long  have  you  been  here  ? — Three  yeai-e 
and  a half,  sir. 

9192.  VVhat  port  of  the  prison  were  you  stationed 
in,  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  ’68? — 
The  separate  cells,  sir. 

9193.  Is  that  what  is  called  the  penal  cells  ? — Yes, 
sir. 

9194.  Were  you  there  aU  that  time? — Yes,  sir  ; at 
intervals,  sir. 

9195.  Had  you  charge  of  the  treason-felony  prisoner 
O’Donovan  Eossa? — I had,  sir. 

9196.  Were  you  a party  to  putting  the  handcuffs  on 
when  he  was  handcuffed  at  that  period  ? — I used  to 
be  there  at  the  time,  sir. 

9197.  Did  you  ever  place  the  bandcufls  on  ? — No, 
sir  ; I never  placed  tliem  on. 

9198.  Who  placed  them  on  ? — Assistant-Warder 
Douglas,  or  Gicldings,  because  they  were  senior  to  me, 
sir. 

9199.  But  you  saw  what  took  place? — ^Yes,  sir ; 
every  other  night  I was  in. 

9200.  Every  other  night,  you  say  ? — Yes,  sir. 

9201.  When  O’Donovan  Rossa  had  the  handcuffs 
first  put  on,  were  his  hands  fastened  behind  him  or 
before  ? — I could  not  positively  say,  sir,  for  certain, 
whether  he  had  them  on  heMud  or  in  front. 

9202.  When  did  you  first  see  him  with  his  hands 
manacled  behind  his  back  ? — When  he  was  under 
report,  sir,  for  au  assanlt  on  the  governor. 

9203.  That  assault  on  the  goveraor  took  place  on 
the  16th  of  June  ? — I do  not  know,  sir. 

9204.  How  soon  after  it  did  you  see  him  hand- 
cuffed?— Tiio  next  day,  sir. 

9205.  Then  you  saw  him  handcuffed  on  the  17th  ? 
— I suppose  it  was,  sir. 

9206.  On  that  day  were  the  handcuft's  fastened 
behind  or  before  ? — I cannot  say  for  certain,  sir. 

9207.  You  said  just  now  that  you  saw  him  on  one 
occasion  with  his  hands  handcuffed  behind.  When 
was  that  ? — I cannot  tell  you  that,  sir. 

9208.  How  many  days  after  the  assault  was  it  ? — 
It  may  be  four  or  five.  I cminot  tell  you  the  date. 

9209.  Just  try  and  recollect.  I told  you  when  the 
assault  was  committed.  You  say  now  that  you  saw 
him  in  handcuffs  fastened  behind.  Can  you  tell 
whether  that  was  the  fli'st,  second,  fifth,  or  tenth  day 
after  the  assault  ? — I do  not  know,  .sir. 

9210.  Did  yon  see  him  with  the  hands  manacled 
behind  on  more  than  one  occasion  ? — Yes,  sir. 

9211.  How  many  ? — I sliould  say  the  whole  of  the 
time,  more  than  a month. 

9212.  More  than  a month  with  the  hands  hand- 
cuffed behind  ? — Not  behind,  sir,  hut  handcuffed  in 
front. 

9213.  How  many  times  did  you  see  him  handcuffed 
behind  ? — A few,  sir. 

9214.  Five  times  ? — Ye.s,  sir,  more. 

9215.  Ten  time.s  ? — It  may  be  more,  sir.  In  my 
opinion  a month  altogether,  to  the  best  of  my  opinion. 

9216.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  to  the  best 
of  your  opinion  he  was  manacled  with  the  hands 
behind  for  a month  ? — ^No,  not  behind,  sir. 

9217.  Manacled  one  way  or  anotlier  ? — One  way  or 
another,  sir. 

9218.  But  bow  many  times  was  he  handcufled 
behind? — Most  of  the  time  I should  say,  sir. 

9219.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Most  of  the  whole  period  that 
you  saw  him  ? — No,  but  most  of  the  time,  sir. 

9220.  {Mt.  Brodrick.)  Do  you  mean  most  of  the 
month  ? — ^Yes,  sir,  most  of  the  month. 

9221.  (^Chairman.)  "W^e  have  taken  down  that  he 
was  manacled  altogether  for  more  than  a month  ? — 
About  a month,  sir. 

9222.  And  that  for  most  of  that  time  he  ws 
manacled  with  the  hands  behind  him  ?— Yes,  sir. 

9223.  Where  you  present  when  the  hands  were 
released  for  meals  ? — Sometimes,  sir,  not  always.  I 
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used  to  be  on  duty  there  every  evening.  The  meals  “ — 

were  all  sei-ved  before  we  came  in.  I was  sometimes 
present  when  the  hands  were  relieved  for  his  meals. 

9224.  (J7r.  Dc  Verc.)  When  his  hands  were 
relieved  for  his  meals  were  they  generally  handcuffed 
before  or  behind  ? — Behind,  sir,  and  then  they  were 
put  in  front  of  him. 

9225.  They  were  then  behind? — Yes,  sir. 

9226.  And  they  were  put  in  front  for  meals  ? — 

Yes,  sir. 

9227.  Did  you  on  any  occasion  see  him  with  his 
hands  released  for  exercise  ? — I never  was  there  at 
the  time  he  was  exercised,  sir. 

9228.  You  never  saw  him  at  the  time  of  exercise  ? 

— No,  sh. 

9229.  Were  you  ever  there  when  his  hands  were 
released  for  the  night  for  sleep  ? — Yes,  every  other 
night,  sir. 

9230.  At  the  time  when  they  were  released  to  enable 
him  to  go  to  bed  used  they  to  bo  handcuffed  behind 
his  back,  or  in  front,  generally  ? — I do  not  know,  sir. 

9231.  You  cannot  say? — No,  sir. 

9232.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Did  you  see  him  on  any  occa- 
sion, or  had  you  charge  of  him  when  he  had  to  go  to 
the  closet  ? — No,  sir. 

9233.  Not  on  any  of  those  oocasious  ? — No,  sir. 

9234.  Who  wordd  have  chai-ge  of  him  then  ? — 

There  were  officers  engaged  aU  day,  sir.  Assistant- 
Warder  Dougins  was  always  there  every  day. 

9235.  How  did  it  come  that  you  had  charge  every 
second  day  ? — I did  duly  there  at  night  inside,  sir. 

9236.  Was  it  your  duty  to  supermtend  the  removal 
of  the  handcuffs  at  night  on  any  of  the  occasions  on 
which  you  were  on  duty  ? — ^Tes,  sir. 

9237.  And  can  you  not  remember  distinctly  what 
the  position  of  the  handcufts  was  when  they  were 
removed  for  the  night  on  those  occasions  ? — Mostly 
behind,  sir. 

9238.  Ai'e  you  positive  that  when  you  saw  him  at 
night  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  handcuffs  removed, 
and  having  him  released  for  the  night,  he  was  in  most 
instances  liandcuffedbehind  ? — Yes,  sir. 

9239.  Are  you  dear  and  positive  in  your  I'ecoilec- 
tioDoftbat? — Yes,  sir. 

9240.  ( J/r.  Brodrick.)  Do  you  remember  the  hand- 
cuffs being  taken  off  at  the  close  of  each  day  and  left 
off  each  night  ? — Yes,  I remember  them  being  taken 
off,  sir. 

9241.  Could  you  recollect  whether  the  handcuffs 
were  behind  then  ? — No,  I could  not,  sir. 

9242.  Do  you  remember  ever  seeing  him  with  the 
hands  manacled  in  front  excepting  duiing  meal  times 
at  that  period  ? — ^No,  I could  not  say,  sir. 

9243.  Have  you  any  clear  recollection  of  having 
ever  seen  him  wili  his  hands  manacled  in  front 
excepting  when  they  were  released  from  behind  for 
purposes  of  meals  or  going  to  bed  ? — Tes,  I recollect 
him  having  his  handcuffs  in  front. 

9244.  At  what  time  and  for  what  purpose  ? — After 
taking  off  the  irons  from  behind,  sh. 

9245.  Do  you  recollect  seeing  him  within  the  month 
with  his  hands  in  front,  except  when  they  were 
brought  in  front  for  meals  ? — Oh  yes,  sh. 

9246.  On  what  occasions  ? — ^After  they  were  taken 
from  behind  the  back,  sir. 

9247.  At  what  period  of  the  day  ? — I cannot  tell 
tlie  period  of  the  day.  I have  seen  it  when  I would 
be  in  there. 

9248.  Have  you  seen  him  with  the  hands  in  front 
when  he  was  not  taking  his  meals  ? — Yes,  sir,  part  of 
the  time.  Sometimes  he  had  them  in  front. 

9249.  SbmetiTnes  he  had  them  in  front,  but  gene- 
rally behind? — ^Yes,  sir. 

9250.  By  whose  order  were  they  sometimes  put  in 
front  ? — I do  not  know  whose  order,  sir. 

9261.  Can  you  not  give  any  reason  for  their  some- 
times bebg  put  in  front  ? — ^No,  unless  when  he  used 
to  be  violent,  and  they  used  have  them  put  on. 
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9252.  (Dr.  Grecnhotu.)  Was  lie  often  violent  at  the 
time  ? — Yeij  often,  sir. 

9253.  In  what  way  did  he  show  it  ? — On  one  occa- 
sion he  showed  it  on  me  and  the  principal  warder  and 
and  another  assistant  warder. 

9254.  How  ? — We  were  ordered  to  take  his  things 
away  one  night.  He  got  into  a passion  and  thi-eateued 
to  strike  the  first  pei’sou  that  would  come  near  him. 

9255.  Had  he  his  haudcufl's  on  at  the  tirae  ?— No, 
sir. 

9256.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  Was  that  duiing  the  mouth  ? 
No,  not  during  the  month,  sir. 

9257.  Was  it  in  the  dark  cell  ? — No,  sir. 

9258.  (Chairman.')  What  did  yon  do? — I was  or- 
dered to  take  off  his  clothes  ft*om  him,  sir,  and  not  to 
use  any  violence.  I had  to  catch  hold  of  him. 

9259.  Did  he  strike  you? — He  pushed  us  about 
pretty  freely,  sir. 

9260.  Wlio  was  the  other  warder  ? — Assistant- 
Warder  G-iddings  was  one,  and  Principal  Warder  Ali- 


son. He  caught  him  by  the  private  pai'ts  at  the  time  j 
he  caught  Principal  Warder  Alison  by  the  private 
parts. 

9261.  (Dr.  Greenhoio.)  I understood  you  to  say 
that  his  handcuffs  were  put  on  behind  part  of  the  time 
because  he  was  violent  ? — He  was  noisy  and  used  to 
kick  up  a row  in  the  cell. 

9262.  But  he  was  not  violent  dmdng  the  month  ? — 
No,  sir. 

9263.  The  handcuffs  were  put  on  behind  because 
he  was  noisy  in  the  cell.  Is  that  what  you  say  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

9264.  You  are  quite  sui'e  that  for  a month,  or  about 
a month,  his  handcufts  were  generally  behind  him  ? — 
To  the  best  of  ray  opinion  they  were,  sir. 

9265.  Were  there  any  days  during  that  month  when 
they  weic  in  front  ? — should  think  they  were,  sir. 

9266.  You  are  not  sure  ? — I am  not  sure,  sir. 

9267.  They  might  be  on  behind  every  day  during 
the  month  ? — They  might,  sir. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Job  Giddings  examined. 


9268.  (CJiairman.)  How  long  are  you  a warder 
Jiere  ? — Four  years,  sir,  and  nine  yem's  in  the  service. 

9269.  What  part  of  the  prison  were  you  in,  in  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August  ’68? — In  the 
separate  cells,  sir,  at  different  periods  of  the  day  ; not 
ah  day,  sir. 

9270.  Did  you  during  that  time  see  the  prisoner 
O’Donovan  Rossa  ? — ^Yes,  air. 

9271.  Were  you  present  when  under  an  order  of  the 
governor’s  he  was  handcuffed  ? — ^No,  sir.  I saw  him 
in  handcuffs. 

9272.  Wlieu  did  you  first  see  him  in  handcuffs  ? — 
The  following  day,  sir. 

9273.  That  was  the  17th  of  June.  Had  he  hand- 
cuffs on  then  ? — Yes,  sir. 

9274.  Were  the  handcuffs  behind  him  or  before 
him  ? — I do  not  remember,  sir  j not  on  that  occasion. 

9275.  When  did  you  see  bim  again  ? Next  day  ? — 
I think  very  likely,  sir. 

9276.  When  did  you  first  see  him  in  handcuffs  ?— 
The  day  after  he  was  hod  to  be  placed  in  handcuffs. 

9277.  That  would  be  tlie  18th.  How  was  he  hand- 
cuffed then  ? — I cannot  i-emember,  sir,  whether  it  was 
behind  him  or  before  him. 

9278.  Did  you  see  him  the  next  day,  the  19th? — ^It 
is  very  hkely  I did,  sir. 

9279.  Tell  us  when  you  first  observed  whether  he 
was  or  was  not  handcuffed  behind  ?—  I cannot  re- 
member, sir. 

9280.  Did  you  ever  see  him  with  his  hands  hand- 
cuffed behind  his  back  ? — Yes,  sir. 

9281.  Was  that  in  June,  July,  or  August? — I can- 
not remember,  sir. 

9282.  Did  you  ever  see  him  with  his  hands  hand- 
cuffed before  him  ? — Yes,  sir,  during  the  time  he  was 
at  his  meals. 

9283.  Excepting  that  time,  do  you  think  tliat  the 
hands  were  always  handcuffed  behind  him  ?-.-Y6s,  sir. 

9284.  Always  ? — Yes,  sir. 

9285.  For  a month  ? — For — ^I  cannot  say  how  long ; 
several  days  I should  say. 

9286.  Several  days  ? — Yes,  sir. 

9287.  Was  he  in  handcuffs  to  your  knowledge  for 
more  than  a month  ? — Well,  I could  not  say,  sir. 

9288.  What  portion  of  the  month  were  the  hands 
behind  ? — All  I know  of  him  is  during  the  time  he 
was  eating  his  meals. 

9289.  Then  the  hands  were  handcuffed  before  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

9290.  Did  yon  see  before  he  began  to  eat  his  meals, 
his  hands  released  from  behind  and  brought  before  ? — 
No,  sir.  I expect  the  officer  did  that. 

9291.  Who  is  that? — I bdieve Warder  Douglas. 
He  was  Assistant- Warder  Douglas  then,  sir. 

9292.  Supposing  that  O’Donovan  Rossa  was  in 
handcuffs  from  June  the  I7th  to  July  the  21st,  can 


yon  say  how  much  of  that  time  he  was  with  the  hands 
behind  ? — No,  I cannot,  sir. 

9293.  But  you  saw  him  several  days  with  the  hands 
behind  ? — Yes,  sir. 

9294.  Was  the  number  of  days  that  you  so  saw  him 
five,  or  10,  or  20  ? — It  may  be  10,  or  12,  or  14, 
or  20,  or  more  than  that.  I was  in  there  a very  short 
time  in  the  day,  half  an  hoia-  before  breakfast,  half  an 
hour,  from  a quai-ter  to  12  to  a quarter  pjist  12,  and 
after  the  supper  time  the  same  way,  air. 

9295.  Have  you  ever  seen  men  htmdcufl'ed  with 
their  hands  behind  them  for  two  days  together  ? — ^No, 
sir,  1 do  not  remember  only  one. 

9296.  Who  was  that  ? Was  it  Ong  ? — Ye.s,  sm,  I 
believe  that  was  the  name. 

9297.  How  long  was  be  handcuffed  with  the  hands 
behind  ? — I could  not  say,  sir,  but  not  very  long  ; one 
or  two  days. 

9298.  Then  your  answer  would  be  that  you  saw 
O’Donovnn  Rossa  for  more  than  a month  with  hand- 
enft's  on,  and  that  he  may  have  been  handcuffed  10  or 
15  days  with  the  hands  behind.  Is  that  your  answer  ? 
— ^Not  exactly,  sir. 

9299.  Wliat  is  the  answer  ? — That  I cannot  say  how 
long  he  was  in  liandcuffs. 

9300.  Are  you  clear  in  your  recollection  that  you 
saw  him  10,  or  15,  or  20  da;;^  diulng  the  period  he 
was  in  handcuffs  altogether,  and  that  of  that  time  such 
a portion  as  you  name  you  saw  him  with  the  liauds 
behind? — My  duty  was  to  take  his  supper  things 
away  from  him  and  place  his  handcuffs  behhid  him. 

9301.  How  often  did  you  do  that? — ^Every  night, 
or  nearly  every  night,  sir. 

9302.  For  a week  or  two  ? — Yes,  sir. 

9303.  Three  weeks  ? — Well,  it  might  be  that,  sir, 

9804.  (Mr.  Brodrick^  When  you  took  away  liis 

supper  things  did  you  find  his  hands  before  or  behind  ? 
— Before  him,  sir. 

9305.  Did  you  ever  leave  him  after  supper  with  the 
hands  before  him  ? — No,  sir. 

9306.  You  never  failed  to  replace  tlie  hands  behind? 
— ^No,  sir. 

9307.  (Dr,  Lyo7i3^  Who  gave  you  orders  to  place 
his  hands  behind  after  supper  ? — The  next  officer 
senior  to  me,  sir.  , 

9308.  Who  was  he? — Wai-der  Douglas. 

9309.  Warder  Douglas  ? — Yea,  sir. 

9310.  Was  he  the  person  next  in  seniority  to  you  ? 
—Yes,  sir.  There  was  Mr.  Alison. 

931 1.  Were  you  always  in  attendance  on  O’Donovau 
Rossa  at  the  time  immediately  after  his  supper  ? — ^Yes, 
sir,  except  anything  occurred  to  take  me  from  him. 

9312.  But  were  yon  officially  in  charge  at  that  par- 
ticular period  of  the  day  ? — Yes,  sfr; 

9313.  -Do  you  say  that  you  distinctly  remember 
unloosing  the  manacles  which  bound  the  hands  in 
front,  and  replacing  them  behind  the  back  ? — Yes,  air. 
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9314.  Do  yon  rememljer  doing  that,  distinctly,  on 
several  occasions?— Tes,  sii’. 

9315.  Night  after  night,  after  yon  took  away  his 
supper  things  ? — Yes,  air.  There  was  another  officer 
with  me  at  the  time. 

9316.  Who  was  that  other  officer? — Mi-.  Hibbert. 

9317.  You  actually  took  off  the  maniicles  from  be- 
fore and  put  them  behind  ? — Ye.s,  sir;  we  used  to  do 
it ; took  off  one  cuff. 

9318.  Describe  how  you  did  it  ? — We  took  off  one 
of  the  cuffs  from  the  wrist  and  turned  it  round. 

9319.  You  turned  his  hand  round  ? — Rosaa  would 
put  his  hands  this  way  {witness  put  Ms  hands  to- 

'rhe  witnes 


getlicr  behind  his  back)  and  1 would  nut  the  handcuffs 
on. 

9320.  Do  you  remember  distinctly  ■unloosin''  one 
cuft^  placing  the  hands  behind,  and  then  puttmg  on 
the  hjindcuffs  ? — Yes,  sh\ 

9321.  You  cannot  be  deceived  in  your  recollection 
of  it?— No,  sir. 

9322.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Did  he  ever  resist  on  any  of 
those  occasions  ? — No,  sir ; nevei'. 

9323.  {Dr.  LyoTis.)  He  always  yielded  quietly  to 
have  the  manacles  changed  from  front  to  rear  after 
meals  ? — Yes,  sir. 

; withdrew. 


J,  Oiddings. 
25  July  1870. 


Thomas  Linan  eiamineiL  ' jr  Zinan. 

9324.  {Chairman.)  How  long  are  you  a warder  9335.  Or  at  any  period  of  the  day  ? — NotwhOehe  

here  ? — Three  years,  sir.  is  in  prison. 

9325.  What  part  of  the  prison  were  you  in,  in  the  9336.  {Chairman.)  You  never  exercised  him,  I 

mouths  of  Juno,  July,  and  August  ’68  ? — I was  doing  suppose,  did  you  ? — The  two  Sundays  I was  there 
duty  in  the  prison,  sir,  in  E.  division.  marching  him  to  chapel,  after  the  chapel  was  over,  I 

9326.  Were  you  during  that  time,  or  any  pai’t  of  it,  attended  him  to  exercise  the  same  time. 

on  duty  at  the  penal  cells  ? — I cannot  say,  sir.  9337.  He  was  wthout  handcuff’s  ? — Yes,  sii". 

9327.  Did  you  see  the  prisoner  O’Douovau  Eossa  9338.  {Mr,  De  Vere.)  If  a man  was  undergoing 

during  any  of  those  three  months  ? — I believe  in  July,  handcuff  punishment,  would  they  be  left  on  him  in 
sir,  I was  ordered  to  march  him  to  chapel  two  Sundays,  chapel? — X never  saw  a prisoner  going  to  chapel 
but  the  dates  I cannot  say.  with  handcuffs  on. 

9328.  You  think  it  was  in  June  or  July  ? — might  9339.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  If  he  was  confined  in  a penal 

have  been,  air.  cell  would  he  go  to  chapel  at  all  ? — Yes,  eir,  on  Sun- 

9329.  Was  he  handcuffed  at  that  time? — ^No,  sir.  days,  sir,  1 believe. 

9330.  Did  you  take  off  the  handcuffs  ? — ^No,  sir ; I 9340.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you -were 

never  saw  him  in  handcuffs.  sent  for,  and  ordered  to  take  him  to  chapel  on  two 

9331.  Wlio  would  take  off'  the  handcuffs?  Who  Sundays? — Yes,  sir. 

was  the  warder  hi  charge  of  him  ? — The  warder  in  9341.  You  are  quite  sm’e? — ^Yes,  sii'. 

charge  of  him  was  Mr.  G iddings,  sir,  aud  1VL‘.  Hibbert.  9342.  At  what  period  was  it,  do  you  recollect  ? — I 

I was  only  superuumcrory  at  the  time.  cannot  recollect  the  date,  shv 

9332.  Then  you  cannot  tell  us  anything  about  the  9343.  Do  you  recollect  was  it  in  June,  July,  or 
handcuffs  ? — No,  I never  saw  nothing  about  the  hand-  August  ’68  ? — ^No,  sh,  I cannot. 

cuffs.  9344.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Where  did  you  find  him 

9333.  Can  you  tell  us  at  all  what  Sundays  they  when  you  went  for  him  ? — In  penal  class,  sir. 

were  that  you  marched  him  to  the  Eomaa  Catholic  9345.  And  you  took  him  from  the  penal  cells  to  the 
chapel  ? — l?o,  sir  ; I cannot.  chapel  ? — Yes,  sii-. 

9334.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Did  you  never  see  him  in  9346.  But  you  cannot  say  when  those  two  Sundays 

liondcuffs  during  exercise  P — No,  sir.  were  ? — No,  sir,  I cannot. 

The  witness  ■withdrew. 


Herbert  Nation  examined. 


9847.  {Chairman.)  How  long  have  you  been  a 
waj-der  here  ? — Two  years  and  six  months,  air. 

9348.  Do  you  recollect  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August  1868  ? — ^Yo,  sir. 

9349.  Where  were  you  then  ? — I was  doing  night 
duty  and  day  duty  in  the  separate  cells,  sir. 

9350.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Night  and  day? — ^Yes,  sir. 
I was  put  on  for  night  duty,  and  aftei-  finishing  ^at  I 
was  put  on  day  duty,  in  June.  I do  not  exactly  recol- 
lect 5 it  was  either  July  or  August.  That  was,  I know, 
the  month,  any  way. 

9351.  {Chairman.)  You  were  on  night  duty  at 
the  separate  cells  in  June  ?— Yes,  sir,  and  a part  of 
July. 

9352.  June  and  part  of  July  ’68  ? — Yea,  sir. 

9353.  You  had  O’Donovan  Eossa  at  that  time 
under  your  riiarge  ? — Not  under  my  charge. 

9354.  He  was  in  one  of  the  cells  in  that  compart- 
ment of  the  prison  ? — He  was  in  a penal  cell  and  1 
was  in  the  sepni’ate  cells.  If  the  man  on  duty  there 
went  on  leave,  I went  to  take  his  place. 

9355.  Do  those  two  corridors  communicate  ? — Yes, 
sir,  ■with  a lock  between. 

9366.  How  often  in  June  were  you  on  duly  at  the 
penal  cells  ? — In.  June,  sir ; I cannot  say,  sir  j I 
have  been  many  times,  sir. 

9357.  Did  you  see  O’Donovan  Eossa  at  the  time 
that  he  v^dn  the  penal  cell  ? — ^Yes,  sir. 

9368.  'About  V7hat  day  ? — I could  not  tell  what 
date.  I reported  him  one  day  for  singing  in  the  cell ; 
singing  songs  and  breaking  up  his  furniture. 


9359.  What  month  was  that  ? — I could  not  tell 
whether  it  was  June  or  July,  sh. 

9860.  Do  you  recollect  the  time  he  was  in  hand- 
cuff’s ? — I heard  others  talking  of  it.  I saw  him 
myself.  I went  to  see  the  handcuffs  removed. 

9861.  When  did  you  see  the  handcuffs  removed  ? — 
I could  not  say  the  date.  It  was  in  the  evening,  after 
getting  his  food. 

9362.  Just  after  his  food  — Yes,  sir. 

9363.  Can  you  tell  us  was  it  in  June  or  July  ? — I 
cannot,  sir. 

9364.  When  they  were  put  on  again  were  the  bands 
fastened  before  or  behind  ? — ^Wdl,  I believe  theywei'e 
behind,  sir. 

9365.  Behind?— -Yes,  sir.  I could  not  tell  you 
certainly,  sir. 

9366.  Did  you  see  them  replaced  more  than  once  ? 
—No,  sir ; only  once,  sir. 

9367.  This  was  after  the  evening  meal  ? — Yes, 
sk. 

9368i.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  did  not  see  it 
more  than  once  ? — No,  sir.  He  had  no  handcuffs  at 
all.  He  was  only  in  his  cell,  and  he  bad  no  cause  to 
be  handcuffed  then.  I reported  him  then  and  Dobson ; 
that  on  Sunday  morning  he  was  singing  some  Irish 
song.  I told  him,  stop,  and  he  would  not.  There  is 
a key,  where  they  go  to  have  a bath,  to  tom  on  the 
water,  and  you  can  scarcely  see  through  the  iron 
gate.  I thought  he  had  the  key  breaking  it  all  to 
pieces.  It  seems  it  was  a piece  of  cement  got  out, 
and  he  was  hammering  ■with  it  at  the  closet  I asked 
him  to  stop  and  he  said,  if  I was  there  he  would  do 
Pp  2 


H,  Nation. 
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H.  Nation. 
25  July  18/0. 


the  eame  with  me.  He  toi’e  the  closet  aud  all  up,  sir. 
This  was  a long  time  again,  about  a month  or  sis 
weeks  after  ho  was  handcuffed. 

9369.  1 must  ask  you  again,  did  you  at  any  time  see 
the  handcuffs  put  on  him  except  on  that  occasion  ? — 
Only  the  one,  sir. 

9370.  {Mr.  Brodrick.')  WJiat  makes  you  remember 
that  occasion  ?—  That  is  the  only  occasion  tliat  I ever 
had  to  see  him  handcuffed,  sir.  That  is  the  only 
occasion  I was  taken  round  to  see  him  handcuffed. 

9371.  How  came  you  to  he  “ taken  round  ” on  that 
occasion  ? — I do  not  think  there  was  any  other 
officer,  sir. 

9372.  Do  you  remember  about  what  time  of  the 
year  it  would  he  that  you  were  told  to  go  round  ? — 
5^0,  sir.  I could  not  tell  within  a week  or  a month. 

9373.  Was  it  in  the  absence  of  some  other  officer 
that  you  went  ? — It  was,  air  ; in  the  absence  of  some 
•officer  I was  taken  round,  sir. 

The  \vitne 


9374.  Do  you  recollect  the  name  of  the  officer  ? — 
No,  su',  I do  not  recollect  j but  Douglas  was  the  officer 
ought  to  have  been  in  charge,  sir.  There  were  three 
of  us  went  round.  I cannot  tell  who  the  officers  were, 
but  I think  Mr.  Dobson  was  one. 

9375.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Was  Koberta  an  officer  in 
charge  of  O’Donovan  Rossa? — Every  other  night, 

9376.  (Dr.  L^ons.)  Who  is  Dobson  that  you  men- 
tioned ? — An  officer  doing  duty  in  the  penal  cells,  sir. 
Him  and  me  were  doing  duty  thei'e.  Dobson  done 
duty  in  tho  penal  cells,  and  if  he  was  away  I was  put 
in  there  to  do  his  duty,  and  another  officer  put  to  do 
my  duty. 

9377.  Was  he  in  charge  of  O’Doaovan  Rossa  ? — 
Dobson  always  was.  He  see  him  locked  up  at  night 
iu  his  cell.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  penal  cells  the 
whole  time  O’Donovan  Rossa  was  thei'e. 

■ withdrew. 


J,  Dohson. 


James  Dobs 

9378.  {CAairman.)  How  long  have  you  been  a 
warder  here  ? — I have  been  12  yeai-s  and  nine 
months,  sir. 

9379.  Was  that  the  time  of  opening  this  prison  ? — 
The  piison  was  opened  about  12  montlis  before  I 
came. 

9380.  How  many  years  have  you  been  here  ? — 
Eleven  last  December.  I came  from  Millbauk. 

9381.  Wbat  part  of  the  prison  were  you  doing  duty 
in,  in  June,  July,  and  August  ’68  ? — ’68  ? 

9382.  Were  you  at  the  penal  cells  ? — Yes,  the  penal 
cells. 

9383.  Was  that  the  time  O’Donovan  Roaa  was  iu 
the  cells  ? — Yes,  sir. 

9384.  Do  you  recollect  the  time  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  assault  on  the  governor,  he  was  placed 
in  handcuffs  ?-— Yes,  sir  ; I heard  so,  but  I never  saw 
him. 

9385.  Tou  never  saw  him  iu  Iiandcufia  ? — Never 
saw  him,  sir. 

9386.  What  was  yonr  duty  ? — To  guard  him  at 
night,  sir. 

Tho  witne, 


)N  examined. 

9387.  Did  you  come  before  be  was  shut  up  ? — Yes, 
just  before  he  was  shut  up.  I saw  him  through  the 
inspection  hole,  but  he  had  no  handcuffs  on  then. 

9388.  They  were  taken  oft’  before  you  saw  him  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

9389.  Did  you  open  the  cell  in  the  morning  ?— 
No,  sir. 

9390.  Who  else  ? — The  officer  that  came. 

9391.  Do  you  say  distinctly  that  you  never  saw  him 
with  liandcutfs  on? — Yes,  sir.  They  were  always 
taken  off  before  I toolc  my  post. 

9392.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  You  heard  that  he  was  in 
handcuffs  ? — I heard  Eo  was,  hut  I never  saw  him. 

9393.  {Chairman.)  Then  you  cannot  tell  us  any- 
thing about  him? — No,  sirj  only  just  taldng  charge 
at  night.  I came  j he  was  in  the  cell.  It  was  ray 
occupation  to  see  all  the  piisouers  when  I took  duty 
at  8 o’clock. 

9394.  Did  yon  see  him  at  dinuer  time  ? — No,  I have 
not.  I never  saw  him  at  dinner  time. 

9395.  Did  you  see  him  at  any  meal? — ^No;  I never 
saw  him  at  any  meal.  The  meals  ai'e  always  over 
before  I get  there. 

3 withdrew. 


Jl,  Bruce. 


Robert  Bruce  examined. 


9396.  .{Chair7nan.)  You  are  thestorekeeper  here? — 
The  clerk  and  storekeeper,  sir. 

9397.  Do  you  recollect,  I think  it  was  the  4th  of 
July,  when  we  went  over  the  prison  and  visited  the 
kitchen  where  there  was  a butcher’s  cart  delivering 
meat  at  tlie  time,  and  the  attention  of  some  of  the 
Commissioners  was  directed  to  the  fact  that  a portion 
of  the  meat  supplied  was  tainted  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

9398.  Do  you  recollect  the  circumstauce  ? — Per- 
fectly. 

9899.  I think  you  told  the  Commissioner  who  men- 
tioned it  to  you,  that  the  cart  was  at  the  door  and 
that  it  would  be  sent  back  ? — After  it  was  oxaminecl, 
my  lord.  It  was  not  examined  at thetime.  Ireeeive 
the  meat  after  it  is  examined. 

9400.  But  your  attention  was  called,  I think,  to  its 
being  tainted  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

9401.  What  was  done  with  that  meat  which  was  so 
pointed  out  to  you  ? — It  was  all  examined  by  the 
deputy  governor,  my  lord,  and  three  pieces  were 
returned. 

9402.  I forget  the  name  of  the  deputy  governor  ? — 
Captain  Leggett. 

9403.  (Dr.  Greenhovi.)  What  sort  of  meat  was  it  ? 
— It  was  mutton  j for  the  use  of  the  infirmary  it  was 
Intended. 

9404.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  For  -what  fault  was  it  re- 
turned ? — In  consequence  of  its  not  being  exactly  as 
sweet  as  it  mightlmve  been.  It  was  very  hotweatlier 
at  the  time. 


9405.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Ai'e  you  quite  certain  that  that 
meat  was  returned  on  that  day  ? — Perfectly,  sir. 

9406.  Quite  certain  ? — Quite  certain. 

9407.  No  poitiou  of  that  meat  was  retained  and 
boiled  ? — There  was  some  portion  of  the  supply — ^the 
general  supply } but  the  three  pieces  which  were 
considered  tainted  by  the  deputy  governor  were  re- 
turned. 

9408.  Had  the  deputy  governor  received  the  meat 
on  that  day  before  the  Commisaiouers  visited  the 
kitchen? — The  deputy  governor  inspected  it  aftei' 
you  bad  seen  it.  It  was  brought  to  the  prison  at 
dinner  time,  and  the  deputy  governor  pronounced  it 
unfit  to  retain  when  he  saw  it. 

9409.  That  was  after  .we  had  seen  it  ? — After  you 
had  seen  it,  and  it  was  sent  bock. 

9410.  Would  it  have  been  diseovei'ed  if  I had  hot 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  meat  had  a bad 
odour  ? — It  is  quite  possible  it  would  not. 

9411.  Might  it  have  escaped  notice  if  I had  not 
called  attention  to  it  ? — I do  not  think  it  would.  I 
think  that  the  smell  would  call  attention  to  it. 

9412.  You  did  yourself  recognise  that  the-smeU 
was  bad  ? — I did,  sir. 

9413.  And  that  the  meat  was  bad? — ^I  do  not  think 
the  meat  was  bad  exactly,  bat  the  smell. 

9414.  Had  it  not  the  appearance  of  bad  meat? 
Had  it  not  a very  bad  green  colour  ? — One  of  the 
pieces  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  gi'een,  but  so  I 

. am  concerned  I could  not  tell,  for  I am  partly  colour 
blind. 
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9415.  Colour  blind  ? — Partly  colour  bliutl. 

9416.  To  wbat  coloura  are  you  blind? — Green, 
crimson,  and  i*ed.  I should  never  have  kno'wn  that  it 
•\yas  green. 

9417.  How  long  are  you  colour  blind? — I have 
been  so  over  two  yeai-s. 

9418.  Wliat  colour  is  that  (red)? — That  I should 
think  is  red.  I should  know  that  by  the  very  fact 
of  its  being  made  of  the  cord  here. 

9419.  {Chairman.)  What  colour  is  that  (ii  book 
with  a red  cover)  ? — That  I think  is  black,  sb'. 

9420.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  At  all  events  I pointed  ont 
some  of  the  meat  as  being  bad,  having  a strong  smell 
and  green  colour.  Can  you  testify  that  those  identi- 
cal portions  of  meat  were  rejected  and  sent  back  ?— I 
can,  sir. 

9421.  And  that  proper  meat  was  supplied  in  place 
of  them  ? — Yes,  we  had  it  sent  the  next  morning. 

9422.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  meat  which  was 
tainted  or  otherwise  objectionable  could  find  its  way 
to  the  pot? — I no  not  think  so,  because  after  it  goes 
from  me  to  the  cook  it  is  his  duty  to  examine  it,  and 
if  he  finds  anything  the  matter,  it  is  his  duty  to 
report  on  it,  not  only  to  myself,  hut  to  the  deputy 
governor. 

9423.  Have  you  ever  observed  meat  after  being 
cooked  emit  a bad  smell  ? — have  sometimes,  sir. 

9424.  You  have  sometimes? — I have  sometimes. 

9425.  How  long  ago  ? — At  Woolwich. 

9426.  But  in  this  prison  liave  you  observed  it  ? — 
Ko,  I have  never  observed  it  in  this  prison. 

9427.  Have  you  ever  obseiwed  the  sbin-of-beef 
soup  to  emit  a bad  smell  ? — Not  at  all,  sir.  I examine 
it  every  day,  aud  it  is  done  by  the  deputy  governor 
befoi-e  it  is  served.  There  is  always  a portion  served 
out  for  his  examination. 

9428.  Have  you  ever  observed  in  the  food  auy 
extraneous  article  not  fit  to  be  iu  food  ? — No,  sir. 

9429.  No  refuse  portion  of  any  animal  found  its  way, 
to  your  knowledge,  into  the  food  ? — No,  sir,  not  to  my 
knowledge. 

9430.  A bit  of  cow’s  head  with  hair  ou  it,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort  ? — A piece  might  by  chance  get  in 
with  the  neck. 

9431.  Have  you  known  of  such  a thing  ? — I have 
heard  of  a complaint  of  a mouse  having  been  found  in 
it,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  a piece  of  the  animal  that 
they  generally  leave  on — a piece  to  handle  it  by. 


They  generally,  in  the  London  markets,  leave  on  a 
piece  to  take  hold  of  it. 

9432.  Have  you  known  of  such  a piece  of  hide  and 
hair  to  be  found  in  the  food  ? — 1 have  never  found  it 
myself,  but  I have  heard  that  it  has  been  found. 

9433.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  such  a thing  as 
a mousa  or  the  entrails  of  a fowl  could  fall  into  the 
food  ? — If  it  would  it  would  be  from  the  negligence  of 
the  cook.  The  inside  of  a fowl  of  course  might.  A 
mouse  might  from  being  in  the  kitcheu. 

9434-  Are  there  many  mice  about  bore?— I have 
never  seen  them  iu  tlie  kitchen,  but  I have  seen  them 
in  the  stores. 

9435.  {Mr.  De  Verc.)  Was  that  meat  about  which 
you  have  been  asked  intended  for  issue  to  the  hospital  ? 
— Yes,  sir. 

9436.  Is  that  meat  supplied  by  contract  ? — It  is, 
8U-. 

9437.  For  what  period  does  the  contract  extend  ? — 
Twelve  months  j from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  31st  of 
Mjirch. 

9438.  Is  the  contract  for  mutton  alone  ? — Mutton 
and  beef,  and  shins.  The  contract  is  for  the  suet  also. 

9439.  Is  the  conti'act  foi'  best  meat  ? — It  should  be 
good,  well-fed  mutton,  sir. 

9440.  There  is  a difference  in  contracts  between 
“ good  meat  ” and  “ best  meat.”  Is  the  contract  for 
the  hospital  for  “beat  meat  ?” — ^No,  sii’.  It  should  be 
good,  well-fed  mutton. 

9441.  Is  there  any  difference  in  quality  between 
what  you  get  and  what  you  ought  to  get  if  the  con- 
tract was  for  best  meat  ? — There  is  a difference,  sir. 
There  is  a difference  on  the  whole,  but  sometimes  we 
get  mutton  equal  to  auy  you  might  purchase  in  this 
town. 

9442.  Is  there  a difference  iu  price  ? — There  is  a 
gi'ont  difference  in  price,  as  much  as  threepence  and 
Iburpencc. 

9443.  What  is  the  difference  usually  ? — 1^.  per 
pound. 

9444.  ( Chairman.)  What  is  your  contract  now  ? — 
Qd.  a pound ; 5-^d. 

9445.  How  long  is  tliat  contract  for  ? — For  12 
months,  my  lord. 

9446.  {i>r.  Lyons.)  Is  there  not  a regulation  under 
which  contracts  for  meat  ai-e  token  ? — Yes,  sir ; a 
specification. 

9447.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  put  a copy  of  it 


iu  ? — Yes,  sir. 
The  witness  withdrew. 


R.  Bruce. 
25  July  1870. 


Bri’An  Penfold  examined. 


9448.  {Chairman.)  How  long  have  you  been  a 
warder  here  ?— The  last  three  years,  sir.  Thi-ee  years 
the  2nd  of  September  next. 

9449.  Is  this  your  flret  situation  in  that  character  ? 
— ^No,  sir,  I was  five  years  in  Gibialtar. 

9450.  In  Gibraltai-  ? — Yes,  sir. 

9451.  In  what  part  of  this  prison  were  you  employed 
in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  ’68  ?— -In 
’68 — I was  the  29th  of  July  1868,  in  the  iieual  class. 

9452.  Had  you  not  been  there  before  that  ?— No, 
sir ; I was— I cannot  say  how  many  times  before — 
doing  night  duty. 

9453.  Were  you  on  night  duty  there  occasionally  in 
June  ? — No,  mr.  I came  there  permanently  in  July 
—the  29th  of  July  ’68. 

9454.  You  said  that  you  have  been  on  night  duty 
occasionally  before  that  ? — One  or  two  nights,  air.  I 
cannot  say  how  many  nights.  That  was  in  ’67,  sir. 

9456.  You  went  ou  night  duty  occasionally  before 
the  29th  of  July  '68,  but  on  that  date  yon  went  per- 
manently ? — I went  peimanently,  and  remained  up  to 
the  16tb  of  last  month, 

9456.  Was  O’Douovan  Eossa  iu  one  of  the  cells  on 
the  29th  of  July  ’68  ? — He  was,  sir. 

9467.  Was  he  at  that  time  handcuffed  ?— No,  he 
was  not,  sir. 


9458.  Did  you  see  him  handcuffed  at  all  ? — I never 
see  him  handcuffed,  sir. 

9459.  You  never  saw  him  with  handcuffs  on  ? — No, 
sir.  No  time  at  all,  sir. 

9460.  You  cannot  tell  us  anything  about  his  state 
while  he  was  handcuffed  ? — No,  Mr  ■,  I cannot.  I 
never  see  him  handcuffed,  sir. 

9461.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Do  you  remember  the  time 
tliat  he  was  haudeuffedibr  an  assault  on  the  governor? 

No,  I do  not  sii*.  That  happened  before  the  29th  of 

July.  The  governor  asked  me  himself  about  it.  I did 
not  go  there  until  the  29th. 

9462.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Why  do  you  remember  the 
29th  so  well  ? — That  was  the  time,  sir. 

9463.  What  fixes  it  in  your  memory  ? — was  asked 
one  day. 

9464.  By  whom? — Mi\  Cranston,  sfr,  told  me.  That 
was  before  I thought  of  any  inquiiy,  sir. 

9465.  Can  you  remember  independently  of  Cranston 
when  it  was  that  you  went  on  duty  there  ? — No,  sir. 
I know  it  was  in  July  ’68,  but  I did  not  know  the 
day.  I see  Mr.  Cranston  one  day,  and  I asked  him 
what  day  did  I go  on  duty  there,  and  he  said  the  29th 
of  July. 

Pp  3 


The  witness  withdrew. 


B.  Fenfold, 
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Robert  Bbttce  recalled. 


9466.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  hand  in  certain  papers  ? 
— Yes,  tlie  contract  papers,  my  loid. 

9467.  You  produce  lor  the  inspection  of  the  Com- 
mission he  contract  papers  ? — Yes,  copies  of  tenders, 
ray  lord 

9468.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Would  you  read  tlic  part  that 
relnle.s  to  the  coutr.acts  for  the  supply  fif  meat  ? — 
“ The  meat,  having  n fair  proportion  of  fat,  shall  be 
“ properly  fed,  good,  sound,  sweet,  and  wholesome ; 
“ and  if  the  weather  admit,  shall  have  been  slangh- 
“ tered  .and  dressed  at  the  leMt  48  hours.  The  heef 
“ shall  be  ox,  not  under  2 and  not  over  8 years 
“ old,  or  heifer  not  under  2 or  more  than  4 yeai-s 
“ old  j the  mutton,  wether  or  ewe,  and  shall  be  sup- 
“ plied  in  such  proportions  .os  may  be  required.  The 
“ auet  shall  be  good  beef  sue^  sweet  aud  fresh. 
“ The  shins  are  to  be  fair  cut  and  in  sets.  The  meat 
“ shall  he  delivered  at  the  contractors  expense,  at  the 
“ hours  to  be  specified  by  the  governor  or  lady 
“ superintendent  of  the  prison ; the  beef  in  quarters ; 
“ the  fore  aud  hind  quarters  alternately  ; the  bone 
“ from  four  inches  above  the  kuee  and  upper  hock 
“ joint  to  1>e  excluded;  .and  the  mutton  in  carcasses, 
“ excluding  heads  and  shauk  below  the  kuee  and  hock 
“ joints.” 

9469.  (Chairman.)  Is  thei-0  anything  about  sending 
back  bad  meat  ? — “ All  meat  offered  by  the  contractor 
“ shall  be  subject  to  the  inspection  and  approval  of  a 
“ board  of  officers,  aud  any  meat  rejected  by  them 
“ as  not  being  in  accordance  with  the  contlitious  of  the 
“ contract,  shall  be  immediately  removed  by  the  con- 
“ tractor  and  replaced  by  meat  of  an  unobjectionable 
“ quality.  The  meat  having  been  passed  by  the 
“ board  shall  be  cut  up,  divided  aud  weighed  by  the 
“ contractor,  in  sucli  proportions  for  tho  convenience 
“ of  the  ]irison,  .*w  the  governor  or  lady  suporinteudent 
“ may  think  proper  to  diinct.  If  the  meat  be  cut  up 
“ in  the  prison  by  prison  laboui',  an  allowance  of  two 
“ per  cent.,  shall  be  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the 
“ clean  meat  supplied,  to  cover  losses  both  of  cutting 
“ up  and  waste  on  the  block,  iu  wiiicli  ease  the  four 
“ iuchea  of  bone  above  the  Icnee  and  upper  hock  joint 
“ of  beef,  and  shanks  of  mutton,  will  not  he  excluded ; 
“ the  governor  or  lady  supei'inteiident,  having  the 
“ option  to  have  the  meat  cut  up  by  prison  labour'. 
“ The  governor  or  lady  superintendent,  or  his  or  her 
" delegate,  shall  imve  access  at  all  reasonable  hour's  to 
“ the  premises  where  the  meat  is  in  course  ofprepai-a- 
“ tion,  and  where  the  live  cattle  aud  sheep  are  kept  iu 
“ reserve,  and  the  contractor  shall  immediately  remove 
“ any  animal,  de.ad  or  alive,  "wliieh  tho  inspecting 
“ officer  shall  object  to,  as  rrot  being  of  tlio  qimlily  or 
“ kind  stipulated  for,  aud  the  inspecting  officer  shall 
“ also  have  the  power  of  replacing  by  purchase,  any 
“ meat,  sheep,  or  cattle  rejected  by  him  which  may  be 
“ required  to  complete  one  day’s  issue.” 

9470.  (Mr.  De  Verc.)  Of  whom  does  the  boai'd  of 
inspection  consist  ? — The  deputy-governor  and  the 
cook,  sir. 

9471.  The  deputy-governor  and  the  cook? — Tho 
deputy-governor  and  the  cook.  I am  always  present. 

9472.  Do  you  and  the  deputy-governor  aud  the 
cook  inspect  every  supply  of  meat  that  comes  in  ? 
— Not  every  supply,  sir.  Not  every  supply  ; nil 
morning  supplies.  Tho  deputy-governor  attends 
occasionally. 

9473.  'RTiat  supplies  are  sent  m that  are  not  in- 
spected ? — Sometimes  the  shins  of  beef  are  not 
inspected,  and  sometimes  the  infirmary  mutton,  which 


comes  in  at  mid-day,  is  not  inspected  by’  the  deputy- 
governor,  not  being  in  the  prison. 

9474.  Then  if  a bad  shin  of  beef  was  sent  in  it 
would  escape  detection,  would  it? — So  far  as  the 
greenness  of  it,  as  I am  concerned  ; but  there  is  a 
porter  always  present  and  inspects  every  shin  as  it  gets 
in  the  scale  from  the  butclier’a  cart. 

9475.  But  the  poi-ter  is  not  one  of  the  boai'd  of 
officers  constituted  for  inspecting  the  meat  ? — No,  he 
is  not;  nor  am  I myself.  In  fact  I am  prohibited 
from  serving  on  any  board  of  survey. 

9476.  So  far  as  the  shins  of  beef  are  concerned,  do 
the  board  of  officers  delegate  their  duties  to  the  porter  ? 
— No,  I am  always  present. 

9477.  But  you  are  not  one  of  the  board  ? — No,  I 
am  not  one  of  the  board. 

9478.  Does  it  ever  happen  that  you  have  rejected 
shins  of  beef  not  inspected  by  the  board  of  officers  ? — 
Yes ; if  I should  see  a shin  of  beef  that  I would  con- 
sider not  good,  I should  not  receive  it. 

9479.  Might  not  the  contractor  refuse  to  take  it 
back  ? — He  would  be  perfectly  justified  in  doing  so  ; 
but  I have  never  kuowi  a case  of  that  kind  to  occur. 

9480.  Practically  spealcing,  have  yon  ever  rejected 
any  shins  of  beef? — Ob,  yes. 

9481.  Have  yon  ever  heai'd  eompluints  that  the 
.soup  made  from  the  shins  of  beef  was  bod  ? — ~L  have 
not  heard  any  complaints. 

9482.  You  never  heard  any  complaints  against  the 
soup  ? — Against  the  soup  ! I know  the  Fenians  have 
compl.aiued  of  their  soup,  but  I do  not  Imow  that  they 
complain  of  the  meat  being  bad  } but  it  is  in  conse- 
quence of  the  soup  not  agreeing  with  them,  as  fai'  as 
1 leai'u. 

9483.  If  they  were  to  complain  of  the  meat  being 
had  or  tainted,  to  whom  would  they  have  to  make  the 
complaint ; is  it  to  you  ? — They  would  make  it  to  tlie 
deputy  governor. 

9484.  What  course  ivould  the  deputy  governor  take 
upon  their  complaining  to  him  ? — He  would  examine, 
if  he  had  not  already  douc  so,  with  the  medical 
officer. 

9485.  Would  he  examine  you  ? — I should  certainly 
be  seen  on  the  subject,  and  questioned  ns  to  whether 
the  meat  was  fresh,  if  ho  had  not  been  present  at  the 
time  it  was  received. 

9486.  Can  you  saywhyitis,  tliatthere  is  no  inspec- 
tion by  the  proper  board,  of  the  shins  of  beef? — The 
deputy  governoi'  not  being  in  the  prison  at  the  time. 

9487.  Why  should  not  the  shins  be  brought  iu  •when 
the  otlior  meat  is  brought  iu,  so  ns  to  be  subjected  to 
tho  same  inspection? — The  object  is  to  get  the  shins 
of  beef  as  fresh  as  possible.  They  are  got  at  two,  put 
into  coppers,  aud  stewed  all  uight  for  next  day’s  soup. 

9488.  Am  I correct,  then,  in  concluding  that  there 
is  not  the  same  inspection  with  regard  to  the  sliiiis  of 
beef  that  there  is  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the 
meat  ? — You  ai'e,  sir,  as  a rule. 

9489.  (CJiairman.)  Do  all  the  shius  of  beef  puss 
under  your  observation  ? — They  do,  my  lord. 

9490.  You  see  them  all? — Yes,  I am  always  pre- 
sent. 

9491.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  Do  they  also  pass  under 
the  eye  of  the  cook  ? — They  do,  and  if  the  cook  sees 
anything,  it  is  his  duty  to  report  it  either  to  mo  or  to 
the  deputy  governor.  Of  course,  being  in  the  kitchen, 
he  has  a greater  opportunity  of  seeing  things  m 
detail. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Charles  Walmslet  examined. 

9492.  (Chairman.)  You  are  cook  here,  I believe  ? 9496.  You  did  not  see  it  ? — ^No,  sir. 

— Yes,  sir.  9497-  Tell  us  what  you  know  about  it  ? — I had  a 

9493.  How  long? — 18  months,  sir.  report  from  Assistant-Warder  Douglas,  through  the 

9494.  (Dr.  Greenhow.)  Do  you  remember  some-  chief  warder,  stating  that  a piece  of  raw  cowhide  was 

thing  being  found  in  the  soup  on  one  occasion  here  by  found  in  one  of  the  prisoner’s  soup,  sir.  Well,  it  would 

auy  of  the  prisoners? — ^Yes,  sir.  ‘ •'■  ''  be  impossible  for  such  a thing  to  go  from  the  kitchen. 

9495.  Did  you  see  the  thing  in  question  ?4i-No,  sir.  • "If  thei-e*  had  been  such  a thing  got  in,  it -would  be 
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cooking  18  to  20  lioui's,  sir,  so  it  would  be  totally 
cooked,  and  tltei'o  would  not  be  a remnant  of  such  a 
thing. 

9498.  Then  if  it  was  found,  it  must  have  been  put 
there  intentionally  after  leaving  the  kitchen  ? — That 
was  my  impression,  sir. 

9499.  Have  you  found  things  get  into  the  soup 
accidentally  ? — No,  sir. 

9500.  Tou  never  found  a mouse  in  the  soup  ? — No, 
sir. 

9501.  Do  you  think  it  impossible  for  a mouse  to 
get  into  the  soup  ? — Unless  it  was  wilfully  put  in,  sir. 

9502.  Or  a rat  ? — No,  sir,  nor  a rat. 

9503.  If  a mouse  got  into  tho  sou^)  while  maldng, 
what  would  happen  ? Would  the  mouse  remiu  its 
shape  ? — If  it  was  long  boiling  it  would  not,  sir.  These 
shins  I have  now  will  be  steeping  until  to-mon'ow 
morning,  and  the  meat  all  reduced  to  soup,  sir. 

9504.  Do  you  think  n mouse  getting  into  it  now 
would  not  appear  to-morrow  like  a mouse? — No,  sir  j 
it  would  be  boiled  all  away. 


9505.  (_Dr.  Lyons.)  Ai'e  there  any  fowl  prepared 
for  use  in  the  kitchen  ?— Yes,  sir,  for  the  infirmary 
at  times,  not  always.  I have  none  now  for  the 
infirmary. 

9506.  Are  the  fowls  drawn,  and  are  the  entrails 
taken  out  iu  the  kitchen? — Yes,  sir. 

9507.  They  are  ?— Yes,  sir. 

9608.  Is  it  at  all  possible  that  tho  entrails  of  a fowl 
could  get  into  the  soup  ? — No,  sir.  I have  thrau  taken 
away,  sir. 

9509.  I only  want  to  Icnow  if,  by  auy  kind  of  acci- 
dent, the  entrails  of  a fowl  could  fall  into  the  soup 
shortly  before  it  is  served  out? — No,  sir,  for  I am 
standing  over'  it,  sb-,  tiie  whole  time. 

9510.  Ai'e  the  fowls  prepared  for  dressing  near  where 
the  soup  is  boiled  ? — The  soup  is  .at  oue  eutl,  and  the 
fowls  would  be  prepared  at  the  other  end,  sir. 

9511.  Are  the  fowls  prepared  near  where  the  soup  is 
finally  served  out? — No,  sir.  I should  think  it  may 
he  15  or  20  yards  away,  sir. 


The  tvitness  withdrew. 
The  Commission  ax^ourned. 


Chatham  Prison,  Tuesday,  26th  July  1870. 


The  Right  Hon,  the  EARL  OF  DEVON  in  the  Chaik. 
The  Hon.  George  C.  Brodbick.  | Dr.  Ltons. 

Stephen  E.  De  Verb,  Esq.  | Dr.  Greenhow. 

W.  Spencer  Ollivant,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

Jereihah  O’Donovan  (Rossa),  prisoner,  recalled. 


9512.  (Chairma7i.)  O’Donovau  Rossa,  I must  in- 

form you  iu  the  first  place  that  tiie  letter  has  not  been 
yet  r-eceived  by  us  which  we  sent  for,  and  we  cannot 
therefore  go  into  that  matter.  We  have  telegraphed 
for  it  t^ain.  We  will  now  proceed  with  your  printed 
statement.  In  the  second  pai'agi'aph  of  page  two  you 
state  : I felt  it  pretty  hareli  to  bo  falsely  choi'ged 

“ with  idleness,  and  to  be  punished  on  such  a charge, 
“ while  I was  daily  doing  tho  amount  of  task  work 
‘ struck  out  for  me.”  Will  you  explain  to  what  you 
refer  there,  giving  the  date  Jind  all  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  transaction  ? — ^Yes,  as  far  as  I can, 
my  lord ; hut  allow  me  just  to  ask  a question,  my 
lord.  Would  you  be  able  to  allow  mo  have  a copy  of 
these  papers  that  I laid  before  you,  any  that  you  have 
priuted. 

9513.  Yes;  you  can  hove  yoiu‘  own  wiutten  copy. 
{Priso7ier  is  handed  the  docunicnt). — Well,  I cannot 
see  the  passage,  my  lord  j but  however  I will  answer 
the  question.  That  was,  my  lord,  iu  the  report  that  I 
think  you  will  find  entered  on  the  2ud  of  July,  in 
Millbo^. 

9514.  Was  that  in  the  year  ’67  ? — Yes,  I think  in 
’67,  the  yeai-  of  Enox  and  Pollock’s  Report. 

9515.  Well  now,  tall  us  what  it  was  that  occurred  ? 
— ^Previous  to  that  time,  some  time,  I was  in  Millbauk 

. from  February,  the  first  mouth  or  two  I got  coir  to 
pick,  a cei'tain  amount  of  it  each  day,  and  on  two 
occasions  I was  punished  for  not  doing  the  whole  of 
diis.  I got  two  days’  bread  and  water  and  dark  ceO 
for  not  picking  this  coir. 

9516.  Who  reported  you? — I think  the  officer  in 
charge  was  a man  of  the  name  of  Brown,  my  lord. 

9517.  Was  that  the  same  man  who  was  afterwards 
here  ? — No,  my  lord,  another  man. 

9518.  You  were  placed  on  two  days’  bread  and 
wateryou  say  ? — Each  time,  twice,  that  was  four  days 
for  not  doing  this  work. 

9519.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  you  had  done 
the  work  or  not  ? — I had  done  the  work,  my  lord. 

9520.  You  say  here,  “to  be  punished  on  such  a 
“ charge,”  that  is  idleness,  “ while  I was  daily  doing 


“ the  amount  of  task-work  stmek  out  for  me  ?” — I 
was  daily  doing  it  after  that  up  to  the  1st  or  2nd  of 
July. 

9521.  I do  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean  to 
convey.  You  were  daily  doing  all  the  work  set  l ' 
you  up  to  the  2nd  of  July  ? — The  punishment  I got, 
my  lord,  was  iu  April,  eaily  in  April,  or  the  end  of 
Mai’cli,  these  four  days’  bread  and  water.  From  that 
time  until  the  1st  of  July  I was  daily  doing  the  work, 
the  task-work,  my  lord. 

9522.  Doing  the  whole  of  it  ? — The  whole  of  it. 

9523.  Yes  ? — About  tho  1st  or  2nd  of  July,  my  loid. 
I liad  the  task  done  at  a few  minutes  before  the  time 
that  tho  officer  used  to  come  round  doily  to  take  it 
ouk  and  weigh  me  iu  a lot  for  tho  next  day;  and  I 
having  it  done  this  day,  I tied  it  up  as  I used  to  do, 
and  put  on  a string  to  have  him  weigh  it  in  a small 
scale;  and  having  it  so  tied  up  I took  a book  in  my 
hand  and  sat  down  on  the  bedstead. 

9524.  You  tied  it  np  you  say  ? — I tied  it  up,  my 
lord.  The  officer  came  round  and  I had  it  tied  up 
ready  to  give  out  to  bun  to  weigh  it,  and  to  take  iu 
another  lot.  So  just  a few  minutes  before  the  time 
he  was  to  come,  the  chief  officer  in  Millbank,  Mr. 
Power,  came  round  and  saw  me  lying  with  the  book 
in  ray  hand. 

9525.  It  was  not  a report  from  Power  ? — ^Power ; 
and  Percival  was  the  officer  in  charge,  my  lord. 

9526.  Go  on. — ^Power  called  Percival  and  asked 
him  why  was  this  man  idle.  I think  my  door  was 
opened,  I was  asked,  and  I said  I had  the  work  done 
and  showed  it  made  up.  “Report  him  for  idleness,” 
said  he  to  Percival. 

9527.  What  was  the  consequence  ? — The  next  day 
I was  reported  for  idleness,  and  I told  the  governor 
that  I had  done  the  amount  of  work  that  was  given  to 
me.  I afterwards  learned  that  the  governor  did  not 
take  down  that  reply  of  mine.  Will  I tell  you  how  I 
learned  it,  my  lord  ? 

9528.  Yes.— I got  two  days’  bread  and  water  for 
this  offence,  the  oronce  of  idleness,  having  the  work 
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done.  It  Tvas  on  that  occasion  I refused  giving  the 
salanm. 

9529.  That  was  in  July  ’67  ? — July  ’67. 

9530.  By  decision  of  the  governor  you  got  two  days’ 
bread  and  water? — Tcs,  .and  ho  did  not  take  down 
my  reply.  I afterwards  brought  it  befoi-o  Captain 
Gambler,  and  asked  him  to  go  back  and  read  my 
reply.  He  went  back  and  read  my  reply,  and  my 
reply  or  what  I said  was  not  taken  down,  Then  1 
asked  of  the  governor  why  he  did  not  take  down  what 
I said,  that  I Lad  done  the  work,  and  he  said  it  was 
of  no  importance. 

9531.  l^^lo  was  the  govenior  at  that  time  ? — ^Mr. 
Morrish,  I think.  Then  Captain  Gamhier,  I believe, 
proceeded  to  correct  the  report,  for  I find — I do  not 
know  have  I that  copy,  if  not  I ought  to  have  it — at 
any  rate  Captain  Gambler  coirected  the  repoit.  I 
suppose  you  willhave  it  before  you.  The  2nd  of  July 
wbl  be  about  the  time. 

9582.  (Ml-.  Brodrick.)  On  the  2nd  of  July  there  is 
an  entry  ? — “ Idleness,  and  lying  on  his  guard  bed,  at 
3.55  p.m.” 

9533.  (Chairman.)  That  was  about  4 o’clock? — 
About  4 o’clock  when  the  officer  used  to  come  round 
to  take  the  work. 

9584.  The  entry  ns  far  ns  it  goes  supports  what  you 
say  as  to  the  charge.  It  appears  that  there  is  no 
entry  of  what  you  said  in  your  defence  ? — The 
governor  said  he  u'ould  give  me  two  days’  bread  and 
water,  I asked  could  I appeal  to  the  dii-ector.  He  said 
not.  “ Well  then,”  said  I,  "It  will  be  some  time  before 
" I will  do  my  task-work  so  quickly  if  I am  to  be 
" punished  for  having  it  done.  I will  remain  in  my 
“ cell,”  said  I,  “ I will  remain  passive  in  your  hands, 

“ and  not  go  into  the  dark  cell.”  So  I went  to  my 
cell  and  refused  to  go  to  tho  dark  cell  until  they  took 
me  by  force.  They  treated  me — perhaps  they  will 
say  they  did  not  use  more  force  than  was  necessary, 
but  my  thi’oat  was  excoriated,  aud  I felt  their  knuckles 
on  my  throat.  I was  reported  again  for  this  resistance, 
and  when  the  officers  came  to  take  me  to  the  dark  coil 
again,  I certainly,  if  I met  those  two  officers  that  had 
caught  me  by  the  throat,  and  treated  mo  in  a maimer 
tliat  I considered  they  had  no  reason  to  do,  and  used 
more  violence  than  was  necessaiy ; if  they  came  again 
1 would  have  assaulted  them  if  I could,  my  lord.  I 
put  the  back  behind  the  door,  and  they  broke  in  the 
door,  but  that  was  necessary. 

9535.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Can  you  give  the  names  of 
those  two  officers  ? — Yes,  one  of  them  is  Cooper,  aud 

the  other 1 will  think  of  tlie  name  of  the  other 

before  long.  I cannot  get  the  name  of  the  other  for 

on  now  Mr.  Lyons  ; but  some  of  tlie  prisoners  over 
now  him  as  well  ns  I know  him.  During  the  day  I 
will  think  of  his  name. 

9536.  (Chairman.)  On  tlie  point  upon  which  I 
was  questioning  you  now,  I understand  you  distinctly 
to  assure  us  that  yon  had  done  your  work  before  you 
took  up  the  book,  and  that  you  told  the  governor  so  ? 
— ^Yes,  my  lord ; I told  the  governor  so  ; and,  my 
lord,  another  matter.  I subsequently  asked  the  officer 
Percival  what  work  did  he  retuni  for  me  that  day, 
and  he  said  the  usual  quantity,  18  ounces  of  work. 

9537.  On  the  same  occasion  ? — Yes. 

9538.  On  tho  occasion  of  their  having  charged  you 
with  not  having  done  your  work  ? — Yes,  I recollect  I 
asked  the  officer  subsequently  what  he  returned,  and 
he  said  the  usual  amount  that  I retjuired,  18  ounces. 

9539.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Ts  there  any  entry  kept  of  tlie 
work  done  daily  by  the  prisonei's  ? — There  is,  Mr. 
Lyons.  The  officer  has  a book  in  which  he  enters 
down  the  work  I have  done,  and  when  you  come  to 
examine  the  mattei-  you  can  refer  to  that  book. 

9540.  I ask  you  is  there  a book  in  which  your  work 
is  entered  day  by  day.  There  is,  Mr.  Lyons,  a work 
hook.  When  I brought  the  matter  before  the  director 
the  excuse  Mr.  Power  gave,  that  I had  not  done  my 
work,  was  that  the  string  that  was  around  the  work 
tying  it,  that  that  string  was  not  done,  that  the  string 
should  be  picked  ; because  coir  will  separate  out,  and 
not  fit  close  together,  and  I nsed  every  day  tie  a string 


about  it.  When  I showed  that  I had  the  work  done 
tlie  excuse  was  that  I did  not  pick  the  sti-ing. 

9541.  (Chairman.)  That  the  string  was  part  of  the 
w’ork  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

9542.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Was  it  usual  to  leave  the  string 
unpicked  ? — Yes,  I did  it  alwaj's.  I kept  a string  to 
tie  up  the  work. 

9543.  Did  other  prisoners  do  that? — I do  not  know, 
Mr.  Lyons,  but  tlie  bundle  lused  to  get  was  tied  mth 
a string. 

9544.  Was  it  over  objected  to  before? — No;  it 
was  never  objected  to  before. 

9545.  ( Chairman.)  Wo  will  go  to  the  next  pai’a- 
graph.  Ton  say  discipline  required  that  in  a black- 
hole  cell,  you  should  be  left  during  two  nights,  without 
bed,  blanket,  or  even  nig.  When  was  that  ? — That 
was  in  this  piison,  my  lord. 

9546.  On  what  occasion  was  it  ? — It  was  on  an 
occasion  that  I refused  to  put  out  my  bed  in  the 
morning.  I asked  Captain  Harvey  to  have  my  bed 
left  in  my  cell  the  same  as  in  the  other  prisons.  He 
said  the  bed  was  put  out  for  the  purpose  of  healtli.  I 
told  him  it  was  done  for  prison  discipline,  for  the 
pui’pose  of  punishing  me,  for  fear  I would  have 
anything  to  rest  on  or  sit  on  while  I was  being 
punished,  and  I considered  there  was  a prison  rule 
saying  that  no  prisoner  should  be  engaged  in  prison 
discipline,  and  that  was  prison  discipline. 

9547.  What  cell  were  you  in  at  that  time? — Num- 
ber 6 cell,  my  loid. 

9548.  A penal  cell  ? — X peual  cell,  my  lord. 

9549.  In  consequence  of  this  refusal,  I infer  that 
you  were  put  in  the  hlack-liole  cell  ? — No ; but  that 
day  I made  some  noise  in  my  cell  by  reciting,  and  I 
was  put  in  the  black- hole  cell,  and  an  order  was  made 
that  I should  have  no  bed  at  night. 

9650.  Were  you,  in  point  of  fact,  left  witliout  bed, 
blanket,  or  rug  ? — Yes ; twonighfe  in  this  black  hole. 

9551.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  In  what  month,  do  you  know, 
was  that  ? — It  was  iu  the  year  ’68,  and  in  some  siunmer 
month. 

9552.  Was  it  in  August  ’68  ? — I think  it  was  in 
August  ’68. 

9653.  (Chairman.)  After  the  assault  on  the  gover- 
nor ? — Yes,  August  ; I think  it  was  during  the  28 
days’  bread  and  water. 

9564.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  Was  it  not  on  the  same  oc- 
casion on  which  the  struggle  took  place  in  the  black- 
hole  cell  ? — No,  it  was  not ; it  was  previous  to  that 
struggle.  I can  fix  the  date  of  it,  by  telling  you  that 
Captain  Gambler  visited  the  prison  the  day  before, 
and  visited  me  in  cell  Number  6 cell,  the  cell  the 
watei'doset  was  built  in. 

9555.  (Dr.  Greenhoto.)  You  had  yoiu’  clothes  on  ? 
— Yes  ; I was  left  my  clothes  this  time. 

9556.  Had  you  a mattress  ? — No,  sir. 

. 9657.  Had  you  a rug  ? — No,  sir-. 

9558.  Had  you  bed-clotlies  ? — No  bed-clothes,  or 
rug,  or  anything. 

9559.  Nothing  but  your  body  clothes? — Nothing 
but  my.  body  clothes. 

9560.  How  long  were  you  in  the  cell  without  any 
bed-clothes  ? — Two  nights  .sir. 

9561.  Two  nights  without  a mattress  ? — Twonights 
without  a mattress. 

9562.  You  are  quite  sure  that  yoir  had  no  rug  ?— 
Oh,  quite  sure,  sir. 

9563.  ( Chairman.)  Was  that  by  order  of  Capfwn 
Haiwey? — I do  not  know  whose  order  it  was.  I 
would  not  be  surprised  if  it  was  the  director  ordered 
it.  Captain  Gambier,  for  he  was  here  the  day  before. 

9564.  (Dr.  Greenhow.)  Did  it  ever  happen  to  you 
to  he  deprived  of  your  body  clothes  in  the  dark  cell  ? 
— Yes,  sh\ 

9565.  On  what  occasion  ? — On  the  occasion  of  my 
being  there,  and  an  ordei’  being  made  that  I was  to 
have  no  bed  at  night. 

9666.  Your  body  clothes  ? — No  mattress  at  night. 
Au  order-  was  made  by  Captain  Harvey,  on  the 
which  I think  you  will  see  in  August.  After  the  28 
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days’  bread  and  water,  an  order  was  made  that  I was 
to  have  no  bed  at  night. 

9567.  I am  now  asking,  if  it  ever  happened  to  you 
to  be  in  the  dai-k  cell  and  to  have  yom-  body  clothes 
taken  away  fi'om  you  ?— Yes. 

9568.  What  had  you  on  that  occasion? — Two 
blankets  and  a rug. 

9569.  And  a inattress  ? — ^No  mattress. 

9570.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  were  in  a dai-k 
cell  without  a mattress  and  nnthout  any  body  clothes  ? 
— Tes,  sir. 

9571.  You  ItJid  a shirt  I suppose? — ^A  shirt  and 
drawers. 

9572.  A shirt  and  drawers,  with  two  blankets  and 
a rug,  but  no  mattress  ? — No  mattress. 

9573.  On  what  occasion  did  that  occur  ? — It  was 
in  August,  sir. 

9574.  Do  yon  i-ceollect  the  offence  for  which  it 
was  ? — For  refusing  to  pick  coir.  I refused  to  work 
while  I was  kept  under  punishment. 

9575.  {Mr.  Dc  Vere.)  I want  you  to  fis  the  date 
more  carefully.  Do  you  remember  being  condemned 
to  three  days’  dark  cells  with  brewl  and  water,  on  the 
25th  of  July,  aud  that  that  would  last  from  the  2oth 
of  July  to  the  28th  of  July  ?— That  c.mnot  be.  A 
special  report  against  me  for  three  days,  air  ? 

9576.  On  the  25th  of  July  yon  got  three  days’  dark 
cells,  and  for  two_  days  of  it,  that  was  from  the  25th 
to  the  2(tli,  do  you  remember  to  have  been  without 
bed  or  bedding  in  consequence  of  your  having  refused 
to  put  out  your  bed  ? — Yes,  that  is  about  the  time,  sir. 
That  is  about  the  time. 

9577.  Aud  then  for  the  third  day,  namely,  from  the 
27th  to  the  28th,  was  it  not  the  ease  that  you  i-eninincd 
in  the  dark  cell,  but  with  the  bedding  ? — Yos,  I think 
so.  I was  some  eight  or  ten  days  in  dark  cells  these 
days,  and  cannot  recollect  the  particular  dates  or  things 
that  way.  I only  recollect  matters  that  fix  them- 
selves in  my  memoiy  by  some  remai'kable  occurrence. 

9578.  Do  you  remember  being  in  the  dark  cell  from 
the  6th  to  the  9th  of  August,  and  on  the  8th  being 
removed  from  Number  3 to  Number  2 dark  cell  by 
order  of  tho  medical  man  ? — Yes,  Mr.  De  Vei'e  ; one 
day  I was  removed,  for  I reported  to  the  doctor  the 
stench  of  roy  cell  or  something,  and  ho  removed  me  j 
and  I was  a day  or  two  in  the  second  cell. 

9579.  Can  you  state  exactly  the  complaint  that  yon 
made  to  the  doctor  about  it  ? — I cannot  state  exactly, 
but  I complained  of  the  ventilation  of  the  cell.  All 
ray  time  in  dark  cells  was  spent  in  Number  3,  but  tliis 
particular  day  or  two  in  Number  2,  when  the  doctor 
changed  me  under  the  circumstances  you  allude  to. 

9580.  Again,  it  appears  by  the  prison  records  that 
you  were  reported  for  not  picking  oakum  on  August 
the  19tli,  and  for  noise,  aud  that  yon  were  then  placed 
in  the  dark  cell  from  11  in  the  morning  to  5 o’clock  in 
the  evening  of  the  next  day  ? — Yes,  I refused  to  pick 
the  oakum  while  I was  under  punishment. 

9581.  On  that  occasion  were  you  allowed  bedding  ? 
— It  is  on  this  trad  on  a subsequent  occasion,  a few 
days  aftCT  tliat,  I was  stripped  of  my  clothes. 

9582.  On  how  many  occasions  do  you  remember 
having  been  in  the  dark  cell  without  a bed  ? — Only 
on  two  occasions  I remember  ; two  or  three  ; I do  not 
know  was  I three,  but  I ora  sure  of  two.  The  two 
are,  the  time  I had  no  bed  at  all,  or  bed-clothes,  or 
anything,  and  this  occasion  that  you  refer  to,  tliat  I 
was  stripped  of  my  clothes. 

9583.  {Ckcurman.)  But  you  had  bedding  then  ? — 
I had  two  blankets  and  a rug,  my  loi^ ; no  mattress, 
no  sheets, 

9584.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  On  any  of  those  occasions 
when  you  were  confined  in  dark  cells,  were  you  ironed 
during  your  confinement  in  a dark  cell  ?— Well,  Mr. 
De  Vere,  I cannot  say  exactly.  I recollect  anyway, 
the  state  of  my  mind  about  these  cells.  Wlicn  they 
deprived  me  of  books  in  the  light  cells,  and  I could 
not  get  anything  to  pass  away  iny  time,  I used  to  recite 
something,  and  tiy  to  pass  the  time  as  well  as  I could, 
and  made  a noise  which  passed  me  to  the  dank  cell. 
When  I was  35  days  with  my  hands  behind  my  back, 

26028.— If. 


I was  allowed  books  and  tried  to  road  by  turning  the  J.  O'Donovan 
leaves  with  my  mouth  and  I made  no  noise,  but  when  (^Rossa). 
the  28  days  on  bread-and-water  punishment  com-  — — 

menced  I made  a noise.  So  I would  not  say  I was  ^“^7 1870. 
in  the  dark  cells  during  the  35  days  I was  in  the  irons, 
because  I had  books. 

9585.  Were  you  on  any  occasion  kept  in  irons  at 
night  ? — Not  in  this  prison  ; in  MilJbank  I was. 

9686.  During  your  35  days  in  ii’ons  were  you 
allowed  books  ? — Yes,  I was  allowed  a library  book. 

9587.  You  described  the  manner  in  which  you 
turned  over  the  leaves  ? — Yes  ; I used  to  put  the  book 
,ou  the  block  and  then  turn  upside  down  my  cell  pot 
ajid  settle  it  on  the  cell  pot  this  way,  and  turn  over 
tho  leaves  with  my  lips. 

9588.  Are  you  prepared  to  sny  whether  that  mode 
of  turning  over  the  leaves  continued  during  the  whole 
of  tlie  35  days  ? — Well,  that  was  the  way  ; that  is  the 
way  I recollect  I used  to  do  it. 

9589.  During  the  whole  of  the  time  ? — Yes.  I 
recollect  one  of  the  books  I had  that  time  during  a 
fortnight,  is  “D’Auhigny’s  Ilistoiy  of  the  Refor- 
mation.” 

9590.  During  the  whole  time  of  reading  “D’An- 
bigny’s  history  of  tlie  Reformatory,”  do  you  recollect 
turning  the  leaves  that  way  ? — Oh.  yes. 

9591.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  You  spoke  <if  putting  the  book 
in  a certniu  position,  how  did  you  do  it  ? — I could  use 
my  hands  so  far  as  to  put  tho  book  in  the  position.  I 
sat  down  with  my  legs  on  each  side  of  the  block.  You 
saw  those  blocks  in  tbe  cells. 

9592.  Will  you  take  this  printed  copy  of  your 
statement  in  your  liaud  .and  look  at  the  pamgraph 
there  commencing  with  the  word  “ discipiuo."  There 
are  two  distinct  allegations  made  in  tliat  par.agmph,  do 
3'ou  obsen’c.  Just  rend  it  ? — “ Discipline  required  that 
ill  a hlaek-hole  cell  1 be  left  two  nights  without  bed, 

“ blanket,  or  even  rug,  and  I should  like  to  see  thc 
“ prison  rule  which  authorises  this.” 

9593.  That  is  one  of  tho  allegations.  The  other 
follows  that  ? — “ To  give  me  a rug  and  Irlnnket,  and 
“ deprive  me  of  my  body  clothes  in  such  a place,  is 
“ also  what  I expeidenocd  often.” 

9594.  Did  both  these  events  oceiu’? — ^Both. those 
events  oocniTecl. 

9595.  Did  they  occur  together  or  were  they  sepa- 
rated by  an  interval  ? — Sepuratofl  by  an  interval. 

9596.  When  did  the  first  occur  ? — The  first  occnn'cd 
during  tho  28  days’  bread  and  water. 

9597.  And  llie  second  ? — Ami  tho  second  occurred 
in  the  latter  end  of  August  The  28  days’  bread  and 
w.ater  commeuced  in  July  and  went  into  August,  aud 
the  second  occurred  in  the  latter  end  of  August.  But 
in  Millbank  it  very  often  occuiTed  to  me  to  be  de- 
prived of  my  clothes  at  night  Stop  awhile!  no,  it 
was  in  Portland  that  occurred  to  me,  aud  I am  not 
sure  whether  it  occurred  in  Millbank  ; no,  I do  not 
think  it  did,  for  I recollect  getting  up  one  night  and 
the  officer  came  up  to  stop  me.  I thiuk  I had  my 
elotlies  on,  but  in  Portland  the  clothes  used  to  be 
taken  at  night. 

9598.  {Dr.  Grcen/iow.)  Was  that  in  the  dark  cell  ? 

— In  Millbank,  it  was  a refractory  dark  cell ; in 
Portland  in  a punishment  cell. 

9599.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Were  you  left  a bed  ? — I got 
no  mattress.  The  ordinary  role  to  be  deprived  of 
bed,  means  to  be  deprived  (rf  a raatti-ess  and  sheets. 

9600.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  on  several  occasions 
it  happened  to  you  that  you  were  deprived  of  your 
clothes,  and  left  in  a dark  cell  with  only  two  blankets 
and  a rug,  and  no  mattiess  ? — Yes. 

9601.  That  occureed  yon  say  on  several  occasions  ? 

—I  bring  in  to  qualily  that ; for  “ often,”  at  times, 
in  Portland,  wlien  I use  the  expression,  “ veiy  often.” 

But  I cannot  say  exactly  how  many  times  I was  in 
these  dark  cells,  but  I am  sure  I was  one  night  at  the 
least.  But  I could  not  swew  it.  I speak  ns  if  on 
my  oath,  when  I am  speaking  to  you  here.  I could 
not  swear  if  it  occuiTed  more  than  once,  but  the  im- 
pression on  my  mind  is  that  it  did. 

9602.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  at  MiDbank  and 

Qq 
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J.  Cf Donovan  Portland  it  occurred  several  times  ? — At  Portland  it 
(Bosso).  occurred. 

9603.  It  occurred  several  times  at  Portland  ? — 

26  July  1870. 

9604.  You  were  put  in  the  dark  cell  •without  your 
clothes  and  -without  a mattress  ? — No,  not  in  the  dark 
cell  in  Portland,  a punishment  cel). 

9605.  A p-nuishment  cell  ? — A punishment  cell. 

9606.  Without  n mattress  ? — Without  n matress. 

9607.  You  -wei-e  left  a rug  and  two  blankets  ?— 
Yes,  and  deprived  of  my  clothes. 

9608.  You  had  no  clothing  aud  no  mattress  ? — 
Yes. 

9609.  (Chairmu7i.)  When  you  say  you  were  left  no 
clothing,  do  you  include  shirt  and  drawers  ? — I -was 
left  the  inside  clothing,  my  lord,  but  the  jacket, 
waistcoat,  and  trowsers,  were  taken  away. 

9610.  (Dr.  Lyo7is.)  Was  it  because ? — I beg 

pardon,  Mr.  Lyons,  it  did  occur  in  this  prison,  even 
more  than  once  j because  I no'w  recollect  that  there 
was  a question  amongst  the  officers  as  to  whether 
they  would  leave  me  my  stockings,  and  another  time 
whether  they  would  leave  me  my  drawers  ; so  it  did 
occur  more  than  ouce. 

9611.  Did  it  occur  twice  ? — It  did.  I recollect  one 
of  the  officers  saying,  “You  can  leave  him  his  stock- 
ings.” I do  not  know  was  it  the  same  time  about 
the  drawers.  This  positively  occurred,  so  that  it 
must  have  occurred  move  than  once. 

9612.  Then  you  say  there  were  two  occasions,  at 
least,  in  this  prison  ? — ^Yes. 

9613.  On  which  you  were  left  -with  a rug  and 
blanket,  and  the  clothes  w'ere  taken  away,  except  the 
shirt  and  drawers? — Yes,  and  I had  an  inside  flannel 
waistcoat  which  I wore  inside  the  shirt. 

9614.  The  shirt,  flannel  waistcoat,  and  drawers, 
were  left  to  you  ? — Yes,  Mr.  Lyons. 

9615.  And  you  got  a rug  and  blanket  ? — I got  a 
rug  and  two  blankets. 

9616.  A vug  aud  two  blankets  ? — That  is  two 
single  blankets  in  one. 

^17.  (Chairman.)  Two  half  blankets  ? — Two  half 
blankets,  my  lord. 

9618.  (7)r.  Lyons.)  Was  it  because  you  did  not 
consider  what  was  left  to  you  of  your  clothes  aud 
those  bed-dothes  sufficient  to  keep  you  warm,  that 
you  refused  to  take  off  your  clothes  ? — Certainly, 
Mr.  Lyons.  Yes,  I told  them  I •would  give  my  body 
clothes  if  they  gave  me  a bed,  but  that  I would  keep 
my  body  clothes  if  there  was  no  bed. 

9619.  You  told  them  that? — I told  them  that,  and 
Mr.  Alison  gave  orders  to  strip  me,  aud  they  nislied 
and  threw  me  down.  Might  I a-sk  if  the  doctor  will 
be  examiued,  and  I bo  allowed  to  question  him. 

9620.  (Chairman^  Yes.  Are  there  any  other 
officers  ? — I have  given  the  names,  my  lord.  Have 
they  stated  my  hands  wei-o  not  tied  behind  ? 

9621.  I cannot  tell  you  what  they  have  stated,  or 
what  our  opinion  is  on  it.  In  proper  time  we  -will 

make  up  our  mind  on  that? — If  Cranston  said 

(A  patese.) 

9622.  With  regard  to  your  being  confronte.d  with 
the  other  officers,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary.  Yon 
Were  confronted  with  two,  who  contradicted  your 
testimony.  There  are  two  or  three  officers  we  shall 
examine.  We  shall  examine  Bro-wn,  aud  possibly  one 
or  two  otlicrs,  and  should  anything  arise  to  render  it 
necessary  that  you  should  be  confronted  with  any  of 
them,  we  shall  give  you  that  opportunity  ? — Thank 
you,  my  lord. 

9623.  With  regard  to  the  doctor,  you  should  tell  me 
what  the  special  points  are  on  which  you  -wish  to 
examine  him? — ^As  to  the  conversation  about  the 
handcuffs. 

9624.  Any  other  points  ? — About  my  applications 
to  him  about  the  pain  I had  in  my  spine. 

9625.  (Mr.  Brodriok.)  As  to  some  neglect  on  his 
part  ? — I submit  to  the  Commission,  that  I made 
several  applications  to  him  on  .the  matter,  that  they 
remained  unattended  to,  and  that  be  told  me  it  must 


be  something  in  the  muscles — rheumatism.  I know  it 
is  not. 

9626.  (Dr,  Lyons.)  "RTiat  do  you  think  it  is  ? — It 
is  sometliing  connected  with  the  thinking  organs. 
When  I read  or  begin  to  study  I feel  a burning 
sen.sation  in  tiie  back. 

9627.  (Dr.  Greenhojc.)  Between  your  shoulders  ? — 
Not  exactly  between  the  shoulders,  with  respect  to 
you,  down  aliout  fJiia  place.  (Prisoner  indicates  the 
7-e</io7i  of  the  lumbar  vertehri^.)  T spoke  to  the  doctor 
on  several  occasions  about  it.  I brought  the  matter 
under  his  notice  ngaiu,  and  he  says — I do  not  know 
whether  his  memoiy  is  affected  or  not — but  be  says 
“ Did  you  ever  speak  to  me  about  it  before  ? ” 

9628.  ( Chairmmi.)  Are  you  able  to  fix  the  time  at 
all  when  you  spoke  to  him  about  it  ? — I am,  my  lord, 
for  when  I saw  he  was  speaking  this  way  to  me  1 said 
he,  did  not  recollect  my  application  to  him,  and  I went 
to  the  governor  and  had  it  recorded  in  the- books,  and 
that  record  is  given  to  me,  and  I have  it  here. 

9629.  You  have  the  dates  there? — ^Yes,  my  lord. 
Regarding  your  decision  about  ray  uot  being  allowed 
to  ask  those  witnesses,  whom  you  have  examined,  any 
questions,  I will  just  observe  that  I do  not  object  to 
any  decision  you  make,  1 leave  myself  entirely  in  yonr 
hands  until  the  Commission  is  coming  to  a close,  but 
if  you  then  tell  me  you  are  not  satisfied  that  I have 
told  the  truth,  I hope  you  -will  give  me  some  way  for 
saying  a few  words. 

9630.  You  may  rely  that  if  we  think  it  just  to  you 
to  coufront  you  -with  any  witness  we  shall  do  so  ? — 
Yea,  my  lord,  I recollect  Dr.  Greenhow’s  expression 
the  first  day,  that  your  object  was  to  know  eveiything 
nncl  tliat  you  will  give  me  every  fticility. 

9631.  (Mr,  Brodrick.)  You  recollect  that  we  did 
confront  you  -with  some  witnesses  whose  recollection 
was  difterent  from  youra  ? — Yes. 

9632.  Did  I understand  you  eleaiiy  to  mean  that  it 
was  only  on  one  occasion  you  were  confined  in  the 
bljick-holc  cell  -without  bed,  blanket,  or  rug  ? — Without 
bed,  blanket,  or  rug  ? 

9633.  Yes ; I ura  uot  now  speaking  of  the  body 
clothes  ? — On  one  occasion,  two  nights. 

9634.  Aud  was  that  on  an  occasion  on  which  you 
refused  to  put  out  your  bed  in  the  morning  ? — ^Yes, 
on  that  occasion,  sir. 

9635.  (Mr.  Do  Fcj'e.)  Wl>at  you  now  refer  to  was 
the  occuireuce  1 have  recalled  to  your  memory  of 
July  the  2otli  ? — Yes,  I think  it  was. 

9636.  Where  the  whole  imprisonment  lasted  from 
the  25th  to  the  28fh  ? — ^Yes,  in  the  dark  cell. 

9637.  But  you  have  also  stated  that  towards  the 
latter  end  of  August,  in  fret  on  August  the  19th,  you 
were  placed  again  in  the  dark  cell  without  a mattress  ? 
—Yes. 

9638.  That  -v\’a.5  from  11  a.m.  on  the  19th,  to  5.60 
ou  the  20th  ? — If  you  look  to  the  report  of  August 
the  25th,  and  see  what  judgment  is  given  for  refusing 
to  pick  coir. 

9639.  Just  confine  yourself  at  present  to  August 
the  19ih? — ^I  have  here,  August  the  19tb,  deprived  of 
a mattress,  but  it  is  only  one  day’s  bread  and  water. 

9640.  Exactly  ? — Well  now,  August  the  25th  is  the 
time  of  the  order  to  deprive  me  of  a mattress  also  for 
two  days. 

9641.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  Ifindan  entry  in  the  gover- 
nor’s journal,  on  the  25th  of  July,  that  “ O’Donovan 
“ Rossa,  having  succeeded  in  -wrenching  of  the  handle 

, “ of  his  hell  and  commenced  destroying  with  it  all  that 
“ was  in  the  cell,  he  was  immediately  placed  in  band- 
“ cuffs  as  a matter  of  restraint,  at  about  3.45  p.m.,but 
“ at  7.30  p.m.  they  were  taken  off,  and  having  no  other 
“ suitable  cell  for  him  he  was  placed  in  a dark  cell  until 
“ his  own  cell  should  be  repaired,  and  in  compliance 
“ with  the  director’s  order,  having  refused  to  put  out 
“ his  bed  and  bedding,  he  was  deprived  of  them.”  On 
the  27th  of  July,  two  days  after,  I find  that 
“ J.  O’D.  Rossa,  having  promised  that  if  allowed  a 
“ bed  he  would  put  it  out  properly  in  the  morning,  it 

was  gi-anted  to  liim.”  It  is  therefore  clear  that  you 
were  two  days  without  any  bedding  ? — I beg  your 
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pardoD.  He  says  I -was  kept  iu  irons  in  the  dark  cell 
on  account  of  breaking  my  furniture. 

9642.  He  says  you  were  placed  in  liandeufFs,  as 
n measure  of  resti'mnt,  at  3.45  in  tbe  evening,  but  that 
they  were  taken  off  at  7.30  ? — That  escaped  my 
memory,  or  my  recollection,  but  I think  it  is  correct. 

9643.  Now  with  regard  to  the  second  oceasiou, 
what  1 fiud  is  this  ; tliat  ou  the  19th  of  August  J.  O’D. 
Rossa  was  seuteuced  to  oue  day’s  bread  and  water, 
and  to  forfeit  so  many  marks,  and  be  deprived  of  his 
mattress.  Then  follows  an  entry,  “This  prisoner 
“ was  removed  to  a refractory  cell  at  11.45  a.m.,  for 
“ making  noise  ? ” — Is  that  on  the  19th,  Mr.  Brodrick? 

9644.  That  is  the  19th,  and  thei-e  is  no  entry  of  the  ' 
time  that  you  wei’C  taken  out  of  the  refractory  cell. 

9645.  (Jf>\  JDe  Fere.)  Here  is  another'.  Yon  are 
reported  for  uot  picking  onkum,  August  the  19th,  and 
for  noise,  and  were  placed  in  a dai'k  cell  without 
mattress,  and  on  bread  and  water,  fi-om  11.46  a.m., 
till  5.50  a.m.,  August  the  21st. 

9646.  {3fr.  Brodrick.)  Does  that  agree  with  your 
recollection,  that  you  were  on  that  occasion  one  night 
in  the  dark  cell  without  a mattress  ? — Is  that  the 
19th,  sir. 

9647.  That  is  the  19th  of  August  ? — And,  Mr. 
Brodrick,  was  not  that  the  time  that  they  used 
•violence  towards  me. 

964b.  No. — Then  there  must  be  another  order'  to 
deprive  me  of  the  mattress,  for  it  was  ou  the  second 
occasion  that  they  trampled  on  me. 

9649.  As  I understand,  the  occasion  when  they 
trampled  on  you,  was  an  occasion  on  which  you  had 
hed  clothing,  but  refused  to  give  up  your  body 
clothes  ? — Yes,  sir. 

9650.  Therefore  that  is  a separate  occasion  ? — Yea, 
and  subsequent  to  the  19th. 

9651.  And  subsequent  to  the  19th  ? — Would  you 
please  look  at  the  25lh  of  August  ? 

9652.  Yes,  there  is  on  the  24th  of  Augnst  here 
reported  that  J.  O’D.  Eossa  was  sent  bock  to  his  cell 
this  day.  “ Disfigured  the  walls  of  his  cell  by  writing 
on  them.”  It  is  not  stated  that  you  were  then 
placed  in  the  dark  cell. 

9653.  (Z>r.  Greenhow.)  It  says  here  “ two  days 
“ close  confinement  and  punishment  diet  ” ? — Is 
there  anything  about  the  bed-clorhes  ? 

9664.  No.  Ou  the  25th,  the  mattress  was  not 
i-emoved,  but  you  were  put  two  days  iu  the  dai-k  cell 
on  bread  and  water. 

9655.  {Chairman.)  You  state  that  your  mattress 
was  taken  away,  as  I understand  ? — The  recollection 
•in  mv  memory  is,  that  since  this  aflair  of  the  trampling 
I had  no  bread  and  water,  and  that  must  be  that  last 
occurrence.  Of  course  I cannot  be  very  exact,  but 
that  is  the  impression  I was  undej'. 

9656.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  On  the  25th  of  August,  in  the 
separate  cell  book,  I find  “ J.  O’D.  Eossa,  t-^vo  days’ 
punishment  diet  ” ? — Nothing  about  the  bed,  Mr. 
Lyons  ? 

9657.  Nothing  about  the  bed.— The  practice, 
when  a man  is  reported  for  idleness,  the  practice  in 
prison  prevails  of  depriving  him  of  a hed  at  night. 
When  there  is  a punishment  recorded  against  a man 
for  idleness,  and  he  gets  bi’ead  and  water,  the  other 
accompanies  it ; so  ■without  that  mottei'  being 
mentioned  it  would  have  occmxed. 

9658.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  I think  it  is  cleai’  that  ou 
the  first  occasion  you  were  two  nights  without  bed, 
blanket,  or  rug,  that  there  was  a second  occasion  on 
which  you  were,  at  all  events  without  a mattress, 
namely,  ou  the  19th  of  August,  and  that  there  was  a 
-third  occasion,  the  date  of  which  you  cannot  fix  ? — 
The  25th. 

9659.  But  the  pai'ticulai's  of  which  you  gave  us  ou 
•a  former  occasion,  when  this  scene  occurred  in  the 
dark  cell,  owing  to  your  declining  to  give  up  yom' 
body  clothes  ? — ^Tes,  that  is  correct,  Mi'.  Brodrick. 

9660.  That  you  believe  to  have  been  on  tbe  25th 
of  August  ? — Tes,  that  repoi't  against  me. 

9661.  (Z)r.  Lyons.)  This  wifi  clear  up  the  19th. 
On  the  19th  of  August,  “ J.  O’D.  Emss,  oue  day’s 


“ punishment  diet  without  mattress,  and  remove 
“ to  (lark  cell,  11.45,  a.m.  by  order  of  Capt.  Harvey, 
“ acting  governor.”  On  the  20th,  “ J.  O’D.  Eossa 
“ released  from  dark  cell  at  5.60,  by  order  of  Captain 
“ Haj'vey.” 


J.  O'Danncati 
{Rossa). 
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9662.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Let  me  i\sk  you,  was  that 
scene  in  the  dark  cell,  when  the  struggle  took  place, 
the  last  time  that  you  were  ever  iu  the  dark  cell  ? — 
No,  I do  not  think  it  was,  sii‘. 

9663.  You  do  not  think  it  was  ? — I do  not  think  it 
was.  I think  I was  there  after,  but  not  on  bread  and 
water.  I think  I was  there  after  for  making  noise — 
reciting. 

9664.  {Dr.  Lyom.)  What  do  you  call  “making 
noise  ” ? — When  I would  have  no  books,  I would 
recite  some  poems,  sir,  some  li'ish  poems. 

9665.  Did  you  recite  them  iu  a very  loud  tone  of 
voice  ? — Well,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  outside. 
Yes,  loud  enough  to  make  a noise.  My  lord,  the 
report  of  Mr.  Alisou  against  me  for  assaulting  three 
officers  would  fix  the  date. 

9666.  {Chairmun.)  I will  go  now  to  the  next 
paragraph  of  your  letter.  You  say,  To  be  confined 
“ for  months  in  a darkened  cell,  specially  fiiriushed 
“ with  a privy  unfurnished  with  a lid,  and  one  month 
“ of  this  without  ever  stiiTing  out  of  it,  except  to  the 
“ blnok  hole,  and  on  16  ounces  of  bread,  and  40 
“ omices  of  water  daily,  may  not  be  necessary  for 
“ the  preseiwation  of  health,  but  is  deemed  necessary 
'‘for  discipline.”  When  did  that  occur? — That 
occuixed  in  ’68,  my  lord. 

9667.  “For  mouths,”  you  say.  Were  you  iu  a 
darkened  cell  for  mouths  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

9668.  How  long  was  the  period  ? — From  the  1st  of 
June  to  the  1st  of  October,  my  lord,  iu  this  prison. 

9669.  Was  the  cell  darkened  all  the  time? — Yes, 
my  lord. 

9670.  By  a sween  within  ? — By  an  iron  screen, 
my  lord. 

9671.  Was  there  a pi*ivy  iu  a cornei-  of  the  cell  ? — 
Yes,  my  lord,  there  was. 

9672.  Without  a lid  ? — ^Yes,  my  lord,  it  can  be  seen 
to  the  present  day. 

9673.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  How  long  were  you  there  ? 
— From  the  1st  of  June  to  the  1st  of  October.  I was 
in  this  darkened  <»11  in  punishment,  aud  since  I came 
to  the  prison  iu  it  without  punishment. 

9674.  You  say  “ one  month  without  ever  stirring 

out  of  it.”  You  were  taken  out  for  exercise,  were 

you  not  ? — For  the  28  days  I was  not,  my  lord. 

9675.  Wheu  you  say  a month  was  all  the  period 
during  which  you  did  not  stir  out  of  it,  do  you  mean 
that,  except  during  the  28  days,  you  were  taken  out 
for  exercise  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

9676.  {Dr.  Greenkow.)  That  was  the  period  on 
bread  aud  water  ? — Yes.  I did  uot  leave  the  cell  these 
28  days. 

9677.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  In  the  prison  books  an  the  19th 
of  August,  I find  tMs  record,  “ J.  O’D.  Eossa,  one 
“ day’s  punishment  iket,  without  mattress,  and  re- 
“ moved  to  dark  cell,  11.45  a.m.”  Aud  on  the  20th 


I find,  “ J.  O’D.  Eossa  released  from  dark  cell  at  5.50, 
by  order  of  Captain  Haj'dy.” 

9678.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Having  heard  certain  ex- 
tracts read  from  the  prison  books,  can  you  state  whether 
on  the  19th  of  August  you  were  in  the  dark  cell  aud 
deprived  of  a mattress? — On  the  19th  of  August? 
That  is  the  day  of  the  assault. 

9679.  Yesj  on  that  day  -were  you  deprived  of  yom- 
mattress  ? — 1 was. 

9680.  And  were  you  on  that  occasion  deprived  of 
your  blanket  and  rug  ? — ^No,  I got  a blanket  and  rug 
that  day. 

9681.  Then  you  were  deprived  on  a former  occasion 
of  blanket  and  rug,  but  on  this  occasion  you  were  not  ? 
—Yes. 

9682.  Was  there  any  other  occasion  on  •which  you 
remember  to  have  been  deprived  of  blanket  and  rug 
in  the  dark  cell  ? — Yes,  I am  sure  there,  was.  When 
I come  into  the  room  first  a while  ^o,  I told  you  that 
I was  not  sure,  hut  since  I came  into  the  room  and 
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J.  O'Banouau  iluvtng  tliG  L'xamisifttion  I vomembev  inaiiy  things  that 
{'Rossa).  occurred. 

. 9083.  Yoirv  answer  is,  that  there  was  another 

26  July  1870.  ti^at  that  occasion  was  not  the  19th  of 

August?— Yes.  There  ai-e  several  reports  against 
me  that  Mi\  Lyons  read  out  from  the  1st  to  the  16tli 
of  June.  I was  in  the  dark  cells  several  dap  and 
also  in  manacles,  but  I do  not  know,  it  might  lia^'c 
been  on  one  of  those  occasions.  Tlie  day  after  my 
refusing  to  give  my  clothes  to  the  officers,  on  account 
of  the  officers  leaping  on  my  knee  it  was  swollen  and 
blue.  I asked  to  see  the  doctor  that  day  and  I showed 
it  to  liim,  and  he  sent  me  some  oiiitment. 

9684.  {Dr.  Lyons^  Ointment  or  liniment? — Lini- 
ment or  Botnethi3ig  to  rub  to  it. 

9685.  Was  it  bruised  ? — Yes. 

9686.  {Mr.  De  Verc.)  During  llio  whole  of  that 
period  that  you  were  in  the  coll  in  which  was  a privy, 
wa.s  there  a’lid  to  it  luiy  part  of  the  time  ? — No,  sir  j 
no  lid  at  all. 

9687.  {Chairman.)  Was  there  an  offensive  smell 
froJii  it  ? — Yes,  my  lord,  there  was. 

9688.  Did  you  mention  that  to  any  of  the  officers  ? 
— I dill,  iny  lord. 

9689.  What  did  they  do?— Officer  Douglas  men- 
tioned it  to  the  doctor,  and  in  consequence  of  that  I 
think  the  doctor  sent  some  disinfectant,  and  the  officer 
Douglas  came  and  put  it  down. 

9690.  ( Dr.  Lyons.)  Are  you  correct  in  staling  that 
you  got  only  16  ounces  of  bread  and  40  ounces  of 
water  daily  during  that  time  ? — ^Yes,  duvh^'  the  28 
days,  except  every  fourth  day,  penal  class  diet. 

9691.  Are  you  quite  sure  about  tho  quantity  of 
bread  that  you  got? — Well,  I could  not  swear  to  it, 
Mr.  Lyons,  but  that  is  supposed  to  bo  the  bread  and 
water  diet,  a small  loaf  in  ^e  morning  about  the  size 
of  your  fist. 

9692.  Were  you  not  alloweil  as  much  -water  as  yon 
choose  to  drink  ? — Yes,  1 was  for  a time  j but  when  I 
broke  the  pint  I would  not  be  allowed  a pint  in  my 
cell  then,  and  when  I wanted  to  get  water  I should 
call  for  it,  and  I did  not  like  to  bo  troubling  the  officere 
often  while  I was  on  bread  and  water.  I would  not 
be  allowed  to  keep  a pint  in  my  cell,  and  i had  to  eat 
tho  bread  dry  and  take  a drink  of  water  which  the 
officer  handed  mo,  and  hand  liim  the  pint  back  again. 

9693.  {Dr.  Greenhoio.)  Did  you  only  get  a pint  of 
water  twice  a day  ? — If  1 asked  for  a drink  of  water  I 
would  get  it,  but  I never  had  occasion  to  ask  for  it. 

9694.  {Chairman.)  I now  pass  to  tho  passage  in 
your  statement  in  which  you  speak  of  -what  you  heard 
pass  between  another  prisoner  and  the  doctor  about  a 
sore  foot? — Yes,  my  lord. 

9695.  Will  you  tell  me  who  that  prisoner  was? — 
The  prisoner  was  O’Coimell,  my  lord,  Charles  Under- 
wood O’Connell. 

9696.  About  what  time  was  it  ? — About  10  o’clock 
on  a Sunday  morning  when  we  were  at  cxoi’cise. 

9697.  In  what  month  ? — Well,  it  was  last  year,  69  ; 
perhaps  about  April  ’69.  It  was  some  day  soon  after 
O’Connell  came  to  this  prison,  I think  he  came  hero 
in  April,  at  any  rate  it  was  in  April  or  May  ’69. 

9698.  Tell  us  what  you  heard  take  place? — He 
represented  to  the  doctor  that  he  liad  a sore  foot  with 
a very  heavy  boot. 

9699.  Give  the  exact  words  as  well  as  you  can  ? — 
He  represented  that  the  foot  was  very  sore,  and  the 
doctor  asked  him,  -was  there  anything  to  be  shown, 
“ aiy  wound,”  said  he  “ in  it,  or  anjthing  that  way.” 
“ l^j,”  said  0’CoDnell.  “ Oh,”  said  the  doctor,  “ if 
“ you  could  show  me  a wound  or  a hole  or  anything 
“ that  way,  I would  see  what  I could  do.”  “ Bub” 
said  O’Connell,  "is  not  prevention  hotter  than  cure, 
doctor  ? ” " Yes,”  said  he,  " but  in  some  coses  we  are 
not  allowed  to  prevent.” 

9700.  You  are  quite  sure  that  those  words  were 
used  ? — I am  quite  sure  that  those  words  wei-e  used, 
my  lord. 

9701.  {Dr.  Lyons^  In  some  cases  wo  are  not 
allowed  ? — In  some  cases  we  are  not  allowed  to 
prevent. 


9702.  Did  you  observe  whether  O’Connell's  foot 
was  sore  ? — No,  I did  not,  Mr.  Lyons.  I was  in  the 
same  i-ange  witli  him.  We  were  paraded  before  the 
doctor. 

9703.  {Chcdi'man.)  You  heard  that  pass  ? — Yes  ; I 
heard  that  pass,  my  lord. 

970-i.  In  the  next  paragraph  you  i-efer  to  the  neg- 
loc(,  which  yoir  state  you  exjjerienced,  of  proper  medical 
treatment.  Will  you  tell  us  when  it  was  that  you  fii-st 
iimile  a complaint  to  the  doctor? — Well,  I would 
think  about  January  ’69,  my  lord.  I think  about  that 
time. 

9705.  What  did  you  state  to  liim  ?— I stated  that 
I felt  some  pain  in  the  back  troubling  me  very  much  5 
that  I eouki  not  read  or  work  much  without  its 
hecomLiig  burning.  I felt  a burning  sensation,  my 
lord ; and  he  asked,  could  it  be  something  muscular ; 
tluit  it  was  the  winter  season  ; and  I told  him,  1 did 
not  think  it  was. 

9706.  Did  he  examine  you  ? — ^Yes,  he  examined  me, 
my  loid, 

9707.  {Dr,  Greenhow^  Had  you  your  clothes  off? 
— ^Yes  ; he  took  my  clothes  off. 

9708.  Did  he  examine  you  all  roiiud  ? — T'es  ; he 
examined  me  all  round,  and  said  he  could  see  notliing 
the  mutter  with  me  ; that  lie  could  find  notliing  the 
matter  with  me. 

5709.  {Chairman.)  Did  lio  give  you  a liniment  to 
rub  on  ? — He  g.a^-e  mo  a liniment  a few  times,  my 
lord. 

9710.  After  the  first  tiiuo  ? — After  the  fii-st  time. 

9711.  Did  it  do  you  any  good? — No,  my  lord.  He 
told  me  one  time  I w’ould  get  a blister  if  I desired  it, 
“ Well,”  said  I,  “ I am  entirely  in  your  hands,  doctor, 
" and  if  you  thiuk  it  necossaiy  I will  take  it ; but  I 
" am  no  physician,  and  do  not  know  what  is  necessary 
“ for  me  so  he  did  not  give  the  blister. 

9712.  {Dr.  Greenhoio.)  How  long  might  this  pain 
hast,  think  you  ? — It  is  affecting  me  at  present. 

9713.  Is  it  constant  ? — No;  it  is  not  constant.  It 
does  not  afi’ect  me  much  when  I am  in  company  or 
out ; but  when  I am  in  the  cell,  every  day. 

9714.  Do  you  feel  this  pain  cveiy  day  ? — Eveiy 
day. 

9715.  And  all  day  long? — And  all  day  long  when  I 
am  alone. 

9716.  When  you  are  alone  ? — When  I am  thiuking 
of  anything,  or  when  I desire  to  exeicise  my  mind. 

9717.  Is  it  always  in  the  same  site  ? — Always  about 
licrc  {Prisoner  points  out  the  spot  agmn). 

9718.  Do  you  feel  weak  if  you  stand  ? — ^Not  much. 

9719.  If  yon  stoop  down,  do  you  feel  the  pain  ?— 
No. 

9720.  You  do  not  feel  the  pain  when  you  move  at 
all  ?— No. 

9721.  It  i.s  only  when  you  sit  down  and  think  tliat 
you  feel  it  ? — Yes  ; sometimes  it  is  a burning  sensa- 
tion, as  if  some  cord  would  snap. 

9722.  You  are  quite  sure  that  you  arc  sometiroes 
free  from  pain  ? — When  I am  iu  company,  not  think- 
ing, not  exercising  the  mind,  I do  not  feel  affected 
with  it  much,  you  know.  "V^en  I think  on  it  it  is 
more. 

9723.  Y’ou  feel  no  pains  in  your  legs  ? — No  pains 
in  my  legs,  sir.  The  doctor  another  time  said,  perhaps 
it  was  lumbago.  Any  way  I got  nothing  from  him 
for  it. 

9724.  How  long  has  it  been  present? — Since  last 
Jauuaiy  12  months. 

9725.  Had  you  ever  such  a pain  before  ?.— Never 
before  coming  to  prison. 

9726.  Did  you  ever  suffer  from  rheumatism? — 
Never.  I do  not  know  what  rheumatism  is. 

9727.  You  never  Lad  lumbago? — ^Never. 

9728.  You  have  no  difficulty  in  passing  water  ?— 
Not  the  least. 

9729.  And  you  can  hold  it  ? — Hold  it  j yes. 

9730.  {Dr.  Lyons^  Was  there  any  sediment  in 
your  water  at  the  time  you  obsex-ved  this  pain  ? — No. 
I did  not  see  any  sediment  iu  the  water.  I did  not 
examine  it. 
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9731.  "What  relieves  tlie  paiu?  Does  change  of 
position  ? — Change  of  position.  I cannot  sit  np.  If 
I take  a book  to  read  I find  more  relief  in  being 
stretched.  My  own  opinion  is  that  is  not  good  for  me 
to  be  stretched  j but  after  I read  a book  a few  minutes 
I find  relief  in  stretching. 

9732.  {Dr.  Grcenhoio.)  What  do  yon  mean  by 
stretching  ? — ^Lying  down  on  the  floor  of  ray  cell. 

9733.  You  find  that  when  you  lie  down  the  pain 
goes  ofl:'  ? — ^No ; but  I feel  more  ease  in  lying  down 
than  any  other  position.  If  I sit  on  the  block  and 
take  a book  I cannot  read  it,  but  if  I lie  down  I do  not 
feel  it  so  much.  I feel  it  a little,  and  then  I turn  to 
another  position. 

9734.  The  doctor  has  always  listened  to  you  when 
you  spoke  to  him  about  this  pain  ? — He  has. 

9733.  And  he  has  always  thought  it  rheumatism  ? — 
Bliemnatism  or  lumbago.  Lumirngo  he  said  once,  and 
I'heuniatism  very  often. 

973d.  He  has  always  listened  to  your  complaints  ? 
— He  has. 

9737.  And  he  has  ou  several  occasions  given  yon 
something  to  rub  to  it  ? — Yes,  he  has  given  me  lini- 
ment twice,  I think  ; not  more  than  three  times. 

9738.  Do  you  believe  the  doctor  has  neglected  you  ? 
— I am  not  a metlical  man.  I only  state  what  passed 
between  me  and  tire  doctor. 

9739.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  you  distinctly 
state  that  he  has  neglected  yon  ? — I only  state  what 
lias  occurred  and  how  I felt. 

9740.  {Chairmaji.')  All  you  say  is  that  his  medicine 
lias  not  rebeved  you  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

9741.  Do  you  suffer  from  this  pain  when  you  are 
lying  iu  bed  at  night  ? — Yes,  I wake  very  often,  I 
cannot  sleep  well. 

9742.  You  cannot  sleep  with  the  pain  ? — No. 

9743.  Is  there  any  tenderness  of  the  part  on  pres- 
sure ? — Not  the  least. 

9744.  Did  Dr.  Bums  examine  the  spine  by  pressing 
his  hand  on  it? — Yes,  I tliiuk  he  did. 

9745.  Did  it  give  you  any  pain  ? — ^Not  the  least. 

9746.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  If  I press  your  back  now 
{malting  pressure  on  the  spot  indicated  by  the  pri- 
soner) does  it  give  you  any  pain? — ^Not  the  least. 

9747.  There  is  no  tenderness? — No,  just  about 
where  you  are  pressing  now  I feel  it. 

9748.  But  the  pressure  does  not  increase  the  pain, 
does  it  ? — ^Not  the  least,  Mr.  Lyons. 

9749.  Does  it  on  the  coutiwy  ease  it  ? — Well,  I 
never  pressed  it. 

9750.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  any  paiu  now? — 
Well,  I feel  it  just  a little. 

9751.  Was  it  after  Dr.  Lyons  pressed  you  you  felt 
it? — No,  my  lord,  but  a feeling  of  something  lying 
dormant  within. 

9752.  {Dr.  Lyom.)  I did  not  tuiderstand  what  you 
said  a whileago,  about  the  connexion  between  the  act 
of  thinking  and  this  pain  ? — ^When  I think,  it  is  as  if 
the  spinal  cord  or  the  brain  or  something  was  affected. 

9753.  "When  you  think  or  set  your  brain  to  work 
how  does  that  modify  it  ? — It  glows  inside  and  be- 
comes burning. 

9754.  And  does  it  increase  to  such  a degree  as  to 
make  you  stop  from  rending  ? — ^Yes,  it  makes  me  very 
uncomfortable. 

9755.  Did  you  feel  the  paiu  more  acutely  during 
the  time  your  hands  were  handcuffed  behind  the 
back? — ^I  hadn’t  it  at  all  then.  It  was  after  this 
punishment  took  place  that  I felt  this. 

9766.  Is  there  anything  that  has  occurred  within 
tlie  prison  since  you  have  been  confined  that  you 
would  refer  to  as  the  cause  of  that  pain  ? — Unless 
that  leap  on  my  chest  would  cause  it.  I do  not  know 
anjlhing  else  unless  the  officer’s  leap  on  my  chest 
would  cause  it. 

9757.  Wei’e  you  very  violently  pressed  on  the 
chest  on  that  occasion  ? — ^Yes,  he  stood  up  and  leaped 
down  on  me  that  way  with  his  knees  {imitating  the 
act). 

9758.  Why  did  he  stand  up  ? — To  turn  me  to  take 
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the  trousers  off.  He  leaped  that  way  down  on  me 
with  his  knees. 

9759.  During  that  act  were  you  Iving  on  the  floor? 
— Lying  on  the  floor. 

9760.  On  your  hack? — On  my  back. 

9761.  Then  had  they  to  luni  yon  over  ?— To  turn  me 
over.  He  had  his  knee  while  they  were  taking  off 
the  clothes,  lie  had  his  knee  on  my  chest.  If  you  ever- 
saw  a pig-trying  for  measles  in  Ireland  it  is  just  the 
same  that  aflair. 

9762.  That  what  ? — ^A  pig  tried  for  measles  iu 
Ireland,  a knee  on  the  pig’s  neck. 

9763.  During  that  “scene,”  as  you  have  called  it, 
and  when  you  were  turned  over,  did  any  of  the  officere 
press  with  his  knee  on  your  back  whore  you  now 
suffer  pain  ? — No,  not  in  the  back. 

9764.  There  was  no  pressure  ou  yonr  spine  that 
you  recollect  ? — No,  there  was  not. 

9765.  You  did  not  think  you  were  hurt  ou  that 
occasion? — I did  not,  but  I felt  my  chest;  when  he 
leaped  on  my  chest  a burst  of  air  shot  up  my  throat. 

9766.  You  did  feel  that  ? — Yes,  sir. 

9767.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  Does  that  hurt  you  {per- 
cussing the  spin^  ? — No,  except  as  much  as  it  would 
hurt  anyone  else,  sir. 

9768.  Stoop  down  and  put  down  your  hand ; now 
the  other  hand  {the  prisoner  obeys). 

9769.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  I find  from  the  records  of  this 
prison  that  punishment  diet  is  16  ounces  of  bread  per 
diem  with  water  ? — Yes,  sir. 

9770.  {Chairmaoi.)  Was  Jauuary  ’69,  at  the  time 
you  told  the  doctor  you  felt  this  pain,  the  first  occasion 
of  your  so  feeling  it  ? — When  I told  him  first  it  was 
the  fii’St  occasion  of  my  feeling  it  and,  I never  felt  it 
before.  The  doctor’s  i-ccords  I daresay  would  show 
the  time. 

9771.  You  say  in  yonr  statement  “ I do  not  see  any 
“ rule  which  authorises  discipline  to  deprive  a man  of 
“ the  use  of  the  Biblo  for  six  months,  and  yet  this 
“ seuteuce  was  passed  on  me.”  Will  you  explain 
what  you  mean  by  that  ? — Yes  ; in  Portland,  my  lord, 
a seuteuce  was  passed  on  me  that  I be  deprived  of 
books  for  six  mouths,  including  the  Bible. 

9772.  Who  passed  that  sentence? — It  was,  I think, 
sent  by  the  directors,  my  lord.  It  was  under  the  date, 
if  you  look  at  the  recorcls,  under  the  date  of  January 
the  25th,  1867. 

9773.  You  were  ordered  by  the  directors  when  at 
Portland  to  ho  deprived  of  books  for  six  months  ? — 
Yes,  my  lord. 

9774.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  What  was  the  reason  that 
you  were  deprived  of  books  on  tliat  occasion  ? — It  was 
on  an  occasion  of  letters  being  found,  surreptitious 
lettei-s. 

9775.  ( Chairmaiu)  Was  that  the  letter  you  men- 
tioned the  otlier  day  ? — No,  but  a month  or  so  after. 

9776.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  What  date  was  it? — January 
the  25th,  ’67.  Here  is  the  charge  as  I have  it,  “ for 
“ having  a hook  concealed  in  the  workshed  containing 
“ improper  widting.”  The  sentence  is  recorded  about 
that. 

9777.  {Dr.  Grcenhoio.)  The  sentence  is,  “three 
“ days’  confinement  and  punishment  diet;  1,440 
“ marks,  540  for  remission,  25  days’  penal  class  diet, 
“ to  be  degraded  to  penal  class,  to  forfect  540  marks 
“ remission,  to  be  deprived  of  all  books  for  six  month, 
“ to  be  only  allowed  sufficient  waste  paper  daily  for 
“ the  wants  of  nature  ; for  having  a book  concealed 
" in  the  workshed  containing  improper  writing ; also 
“ lettem.”  Was  there  any  writing  in  the  book  itself? 
— Yes,  I had  written  on  the  pages  of  the  book.  Tlie 
book  was  concealed  in  the  shed.  I acknowledge  to 
you  that  it  was  I who  wrote  in  the  book,  but  they 
had  no  evidence  of  it. 

9778.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  What  was  the  writing  th.atwas 
improper  ? — That  is  what  I would  wish  to  call  his 
lortlsliip’s  and  the  commissiouevs’  attention  to,  the  wey 
reports  are  di'awn  up.  I tided  to  get  the  governor  to 
correct  the  report,  that  the  writing  was  not  improper, 
but  that  I had.  it  improperly  in  my  possession. 

Qq  3 
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J.O'Uonovan  97Vy.  (_Oiatrmun.)  What  was  tlie  writing  ? — A 
(ffosso).  letter  to  ray  wife.  The  one  In  question  about  the  book 

was  I think  copy  of  a letter  or  memorial  to  the  Secre- 

26  Jdy  1870-  State  which  I hare  submitted  to  youi-  lordship 

and  tho  Commission. 

9780.  You  wish  then  to  state  to  us  that  the  book 
was  not  of  an  improper  character,  nor  the  AVi'itirg  of 
an  improper  description,  but  that  what  was  meant  was 
that  the  hook  and  writing  were  improperly  in  your 
possession  ? — Yes ; they  were  found  in  a shed  and  I 
now  w'.knowledge  that  I wrote  in  the  book.  The 
book  was  a religious  book,  but  not  one  of  those  sup- 
plied to  me. 

9781.  {Dt.  Lyo^is.)  What  was  the  name  of  the 
book  ? — A prayer  book,  a “ think  well  on  it,”  or 
something  of  that  kind,  but  not  one  of  those  supplied 
to  me.  K it  was  improper  for  me  to  hare  the  book 
in  my  possession  it  was  through,  of  course,  a prison 
officer  that  such  a hook  got  out. 

9782.  When  you  say  that  you  were  deprived  of  all 
books  for  six  months  do  you  include  religious  books  ? 
— Yes,  I recollect  trying  to  get  a Bible.  I came  to  a 
punishment  cell  and  there  was  a Bible  in  it.  I sus- 
pected the  officer  would  take  the  Bible  and  I hid  it 
under  the  cell  pot,  and  he  went  looking  for  it  and 
found  it  out. 

9783.  {Dr.  Lyon-n.)  Did  he  take  it  away? — He  took 
it  away. 

9784.  {Dr.  Greenhoxv.')  Was  it  a Protestant  or  a 
Catholic  Bible  ? — It  was  Protestant . It  is  Protestant 
Bibles  are  iu  all  these  cells.  I had  not  the 
benefit  of  the  sentence,  because  next  month  I was 
removed  to  Millhunk  and  got  probation  in  sei)ai-iit0 
coiifluemeiit  and  I got  books  there.  Part  of  the  sen- 
tence was  not  carried  out,  for  when  I went  to  Millbank 
I got  books. 

9783.  {Dr.  Lyons.')  How  long  then  actually  were 
yon  without  books  ? — I went  to  Millbank,  Fehruaiy 
the  24th,  that  is  only  one  mouth  from  that  time.  I 
did  not  state  that  in  my  report,  my  lord.  I only  say 
that  the  sentence  was  passed.  In  my  explanation  of 
it  now  I consider  it  just  to  explain  that. 

9786.  {Chairman.)  In  point  of  fact  you  were  under 
the  sentence  one  mouth  only  ? — I was  under  the  sen- 
tence one  mouth  j but  it  was  a severe  case. 

9787.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  I see  that  you  have  appliedfor 
extra  books  ; are  you  much  given  to  study  ? — Yea, 
any  time  I have  I like  to  read.  I got  great  annoy- 
ance in  the  way  of  not  getting  hooks.  I could  never 
get  books  that  I wanted. 

9788.  You  made  application  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  have  more  books.  I find  it  was  not  allowed  ? 
— It  was  uot  allowed.  I got  some  auuoyauce  from 
not  getting  books,  but  this  is  one  of  the  things  I tell 
you  iu  my  report  I do  not  want  to  get  into,  for  I have 
got  books  lately  that  I asked  for. 

9789.  When  you  say  that  for  mouths  you  were 
“ deprived  of  that  waste  brown  paper  which  is  sup- 
“ pUed  to  every  prisoner  for  purposes  of  nature,”  that 
was  not  the  oa^e  at  the  time  that  all  books  wer’e  taken 
away  from  you  on  this  occasion  ? — No,  my  lord. 

9790.  Where  was  it  ? — That  occsuiTed  in  Millbank. 

9791.  How  long  was  it  in  operation  ? — ^I  was  four' 
months  in  the  penal  class ; in  fact  I was  about  six 
months,  I think. 

9792.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  You  told  us  that  you  wrote 
in  that  book  at  the  shed,  did  you  wr*ite  in  any  other 
book  ? — No ; I never  wi’Ote  in  any  other  book. 

9793.  You  never  injured  any  library  book? — I 
never  injured  any  library  book.  Perhaps  you  will  be 
told  I wrote  in  my  library  books,  but  in  my  report  I 
allude  to  that  where  I say  you  will  do  well  not  to 
believe  it  until  question  me. 

9794.  {Dr.  Lyom.)  What  do  you  say  about  it  ? — 
If  you  will  inquire  w%,  you  will  perhaps  be  told  that 
I injured  some  of  the  books  given,  to  me,  hut  you  will 
do  well  not  to  believe  it  until  you  question  me. 

9795.  {Mr.  De  Fere.)  You  sard  that  Ae  Bibles  placed 
in  the  penal  cells  ai'e  Protestant  Bibles  ? — Yes,  sir. 

9796.  Ar-e  they  supplied  to  Roman  CathoHos  in  the 


penal  cells  ? — I canuoL  say,  Mr.  De  Vere.  I only 
apeak  for  myself.  I cannot  say. 

9797.  Except  on  this  occasion  when  you  were 
deprived  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  for  one  month,  were 
you  supplied  on  all  other  occasions  with  Bibles  when 
you  were  in  penal  class? — No;  sometimes  tho  Bible 
wirs  taken  away  from  me.  In  this  place  I could  have 
a Bible  or  prayer  book.  I got  u choice,  and  I take 
a choice.  But  again  I was  deprived  of  all  books, 
Bible  and  prayer-  books.  Mr.  Alison  came  to  my  cell 
over  here  one  day  with  Captaiu  Har'vey  and  began  to 
excuse  himself  with  Captain  Harvey  saying,  “ Sir, 
“ this  prisoner  has  hooka,  and  I have  to  be  blamed  j 
“ it  is  my  fault  that  I did  not  take  the  books  befor-e,” 
aud  he  took  away  the  Bible,  a Catholic  Bible. 

9798.  You  are  a Roman  Catholic  ? — Well,  I have 
never  been  at  auy  other  place  of  worsliip. 

9799.  You  are  register'ed  as  a Roman  Catholic  ? — 
Yes,  registered  as  a Roman  Catholic. 

9800.  Have  you  ever  complained  to  the  visiting 
priest  that  you  were  supplied  with  a Protestant 
Bible  V — ^Never,  sir.  I would  not  make  such  a com- 
plaint, because  I do  not  want  to  get  iuto  religious 
subjects.  Not  with  disrespect  to  you,  Mr.  Do  Vere, 
but  I only  express  my  opinion  that  I have  no  desire 
to  get  into  religious  matters  of  discipline. 

9801.  In  fact  you  never  made  a complaint  ou  the 
subject  ? — I did  not. 

9802.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  Did  you  ask  for  “D’Au- 
bigny's  History  of  the  Reformation,”  yourself? — Yes, 
I did.  Iu  fact  I myself  and  the  other  pvisouers  did 
make  a representation  to  the  priest  in  this  prison 
about  having  the  library  shut  up  from  us,  by  not 
getting  any  books  that  he  might  deem  objectionable 
for  Catholics ; and  he  allowed  ns  to  get  any  books  in 
the  library.  He  put  marks  on  the  books.  I recollect 
when  he  came  to  my  cell  and  saw  it,  he  put  a red 
mark  ou  it.  I spoke  of  it  and  he  afterwards  gave  us 
permission  to  get  auy  books;  hut  in  Millbank  I could 
not  get  a book  at  all. 

9803.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Did  you  as  a matter  of  fact  get 
a Catholic  Bible  in  this  prison,  or  in  any  prison? — 
Always  at  any  prison,  I got  a Catholic  Testament. 

9804.  And  here  ? — Aud  here  too,  supplied  to  me 
for  my  own  use  iu  the  prison. 

9805.  Supplied  to  you  for  your  own  use  iu  the 
prison  ? — Yea.  I made  application  for  a Bible,  that  is 
the  Old  Testament  aud  the  New.  I got  one  of  these 
in  Portland,  hut  they  have  not  any  in  Millbauk,  arrd  I 
got  one  bore. 

9806.  (Dr.  Greeti/mo.)  I understand  that  you  were 
supplied  with  a Bible  at  your  orvn  request  then  ?— 
Every  prisoner  coming  to  these  prisons  is  supplied 
with  a Testament  or  a Bilrle.  The  Catholic  prisoner's 
get  a Testament.  It  is  one  of  the  books  that  if  he 
does  not  want  it  even  he  gets.  A Catholic  coming 
here  gets  four  religious  hooks  without  asking  for 
them. 

9807.  My  question  was,  did  you  apply  for  a Bible  ? 
— Yes,  and  got  it. 

9808.  And  you  got  it  because  you  applied  for  it  ?— 
Yes. 

9809.  It  was  uot  given  to  you  by  prison  usage,  but 
you  asked  for  it  ? — ^Yes. 

9810.  {Chairman.)  When  you  speak  of  the  Bible, 
do  you  mean  the  volume  eontaiuing  the  Old  Testament 
as  well  as  the  New  ? — ^And  the  New,  my  lord. 

9811.  Both  together  ? — ^Yes. 

9812.  And  that  is  not  given  to  Roman  Catholic 
prisoners,  but  each  of  them  gets  a Testament  ?— A 
Testament.  In  Portland  it  was  given,  and  I had  oae, 
my  lord. 

9813.  I was  just  coming  to  that.  It  was  given  to 
you  in  Portland  ? — In  Portland  the  Bible  supplied  was  a 
Bible,  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  In  Millbank  and 
this  prison  it  was  a Testament.  But  I applied  for  a 
Bible,  and  the  reason  I will  tell  you.  It  is  right  for 
me  to  tell  you  that  in  any  studies  I engaged  in  here 
ai'o  languages  j there  axe  Gemon  and  Italian  Bibles, 
the  Protestant  version,  got  up  by  tbe  Bible  Society, 
and  I desired  to  have  one  of  this  kind,  as  I stated, 
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having  no  other  books  of  languages  to  read.  I got 
permission  from  the  Catholic  chaplain  to  get  one  of 
these  books  from  the  Protestant  chaplain.  I made 
application,  and  ray  request  was  attended  to, 

9814.  {Dr.  G7’ee7ihotB.)  It  was  an  English  Bible 
then  ? — No,  not  in  the  English  language.  I applied 
for  some  Irish  books,  I could  not  get  them  ; but  the 
Protestant  chaplain  was  kind  enough  to  lend  me  his 
own  Protestant  Bible  in  the  Irish  language. 

9815.  {Chairma?!.')  In  the  Irish  language? — Yes, 
my  lord. 

9816.  {Mr,  Brodrick.)  When  the  Bible  was  taken 
away  from  you,  as  you  state  there,  did  you  complain 
of  it  or  ask  that  a Bible  should  be  given  to  you  ? — I 
did  not,  but  I think  I made  some  application  to  the 
Protestant  diaplain  about  books  at  the  time. 

9817.  When  the  Bible  was  taken  from  you  on  that 
occasion,  was  a Catholic  Testament  left  witli  you  ? — No, 
it  was  not. 

9818.  No  book  whatever  ? — ^No  book  whatever. 

9819.  {Dr,  Grre7i/ioio,)  You  state  in  page  4,  that 
you  were  stripped  naked  once  a day  for  three  or  four 
months  ? — Yes. 

9820.  Where  did  that  occur  ? — In  Millbank. 

9821.  At  what  period  did  it  occur  ? — From  Fehnwry 
until  May,  certainly.  It  occurred  in  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, immediately  after  I came  to  Millbank  pidson. 
I came  to  Millbank  on  the  24th  of  February,  and 
some  time  after  that  they  commenced  shipping  me, 
and  continued  it  in  March,  April,  and  a part  of  May. 

9822.  Do  I undei’stand  you  to  say,  iliat  you  wei’e 
stripped  once  a day  ? — ^Once  a day,  sir,  assuredly.  I 
had  to  go  through  positions  to  have  them  look  at  all 
parts  of  me  naked. 

9823.  In  what  place  were  yon  stripped? — I was 
shipped  naked  in  my  cell  wheu  tlic  officers  came,  once 
a day. 

9824.  Did  it  ever  happen  more  than  once  a day  ? — 
Yes  ; during  24  haul's  I was  stripped  three  times. 
That  was  on  the  occasion  of  uniting  being  found  in 
the  cell  of  another  prisoner,  and  I was  suspected  of 
being  the  ■writer.  I was  searched  three  times  during 
24  hours,  stripped  naked,  to  see  if  anything  would  be 
found  on  me  or  in  my  cell. 

9825.  Was  that  also  in  Millbank  ? — At  Millbank. 

9826.  Was  that  occasion  included  in  the  three  months 
you  speak  of  ? — No,  this  was  in  December  ’67  ; and 
occasionally  besides  these  three  months.  The  prison 
discipline  requires  that  prisouers  be  searched  in  penal 
class,  once  or  t'wice  a week,  but  that  is  only  the  ordi- 
nai'y  discipline.  I do  not  speak  of  that,  but  the  extra 
tiling  of  stripping  me  once  a day. 

9827.  {Mr.  De  Fcj'c.)  In  page  4,  you  state  that, 

“ On  refusing  one  day  to  be  the  agent  of  your  own 
“ shame,  five  officare  seized  you  and  giving  you  a 
“ terrible  cJiokiug  left  you  naked  ou  the  floor  ” ?— 
Yes,  sii'. 

9828.  Is  there  any  report  of  that  scuffle  in  any  of 
the  prison  books  to  your  knowledge  ? — I think  there 
is.  There  must  be,  I think.  I think  I have  some- 
thing connected  with  it  here.  It  occurred  I tliink  in 
May. 

9829.  (Dr.  Greefi/iim.)  What  year? — May ’67. 

9830.  (Mr.  De  Vere,)  Will  you  read  the  report  of 
the  matter  from  the  exfracts  furnished  to  you  ? — 

‘ May  the  6th,  reftising  to  be  seai'ched  and  resisting 
his  officers.” 

9831.  Was  thei’e  any  adjudication  upon  that?  were 
you  punished  for  it  ? — Well,  I think  I was  sent  to  the 
director,  because  I was  at  that  time  refen-ed  to  the 
director  for  another  matter.  I got  no  bread  and  ■water 
for  it  at  that  time,  but  I was  brought  before  the 
director  immediately  after  that  time  •,  Sien  I got  the 
12  days’  bread  and  water,  aud  four  months’  pend  class. 

9832.  On  that  occasion  were  there  five  officers 
present  ? — Yes  ; thei'e  ■were  five  of  them  charged  on 
me. 

9833.  Had  those  five  officers  been  present  when  you 
got  the  order  to  bathe  and  before  the  scuffle  began  ? — 
No,  there  were  four ; three  or  four  ware  present,  I 
think  four,  and  th^  charged  on  me  and  they  knocked 


me  down.  It  was  going  to  the  darkoned  cell  or  the 
refractory  cell,  that  I I'efused  to  strip,  and  they  knocked 
me  down,  and  of  course  stripped  me  by  force.  The 
extra  officer  then  came  in.  He  wqs  not  exactly 
a jirison  officer,  but  he  was  at  work  in  the  prison. 
He  was  not  a warder.  He  -n-as  in  civilian’s  clothes, 
and  he  being  going  about  the  prison  for  some  purpose 
or  other,  came  on  us  while  they  were  stripping  me, 
aud  he  lent  them  a hand.  ’ 

9834.  Was  that  stripping  you  naked  once  a day 
during  three  or  four  months,  part  of  the  ordinary 
discipline  to  which  you  were  subjected}  or  was  it 
something  esti'a,  in  consequence  of  your  being  pul 
iuto  a puni.shment  cell  or  in  any  way  punished  ?— No  ; 
but  it  was  part  of  the  ordin.ary  discipline  to  which  I 
was  subjected  without  any  charge  being  brouglit 
against  me  for  having  writing  materials,  or  secreting 
anything  in  ray  cell.  The  order  was  given  for  some 
reason  I do  not  know,  to  search  me  once  a day.  I 
think  from  what  I have  learned  from  pri.sonei's  who 
were  out  in  the  world  at  that  time,  that  the  order 
was  given  for  precautionary  purposes  regarding  my 
escape,  because  there  was  some  noise  at  the  time  they 
tell  me  in  Ireland  about  Chester  Castle.  I think  pre- 
cautionary measures  were  taken  ; and  at  this  time,  at 
night.  I used  to  be  kept  in  one  cell  during  the  day, 
and  then  taken  fi'om  that  cell  aud  that  ward  and  token 
to  another  ward,  and  brought  back  iu  the  morning 
again  to  the  cell  in  which  I was  during  the  day. 

9836.  Ai'e  you  aware  ■whether  the  other  treason- 
felony  prisoners  were  during  the  same  period  stripped 
naked  and  searched  ?— I did  not  hear  that  any  of  the 
others  of  them' were  seai-ched. 

9836.  {Mr.  B7'odrick.')  Were  any  other  treason- 
felony  prisoners  in  Millb.ank  at  the  time  ? — No,  I do 
not  recollect  when  I came  there  that  there  -u'ere  any 
others  of  the  treason-folony  prisouers  there.  There 
were  soldiers,  but  I do  not  recollect  that  there  were 
any  of  the  Ii'ish  treason-felony  priouevs.  Some  of 
them  came  there  immediately  after  though. 

9837.  (Afr.  De  Vere.)  Who  were  the  officer.s  that 
used  to  be  present  at  that  sti'ippiug  ? — Cooper  and 
Brown,  and  a third  mma,  stripping  once  a day. 

9838.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Was  Brown  the  other  officer 
that  you  forgot  a while  ago  ? — Brown  was  an  officer 
that  w’aa  in  charge  in  the  wai'd. 

9839.  Who  was  the  other  officer  whoso  name  you 
forgot  when  speaking  to  me  a little  while  ago  ? — ^No, 
Broivn  ■was  not  his  name. 

9840.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  You  have  only  mentioned 
the  names  of  two  ? — I do  not  know  the  name  of  the 
other  officer. 

9841.  (Chairman.)  Are  you  tired,  would  you  like 
to  sit  down? — Thank  you,  my  lord  (does  not  sit). 
One  of  the  five  was  named  Martin.  That  was  the 
name  of  one  of  them  any  way,  because  the  principal 
officer — I heal'd  him  say,  as  he  was  pulling  off  my 
trowsei's,  he  thought  he  was  doing  it  too  gently, 
“ What  are  you  doing  ? ” says  he,  “ why  don’t  you  do 
“ your  duty  properly  ? ” 

9842.  (3Ir.  De  Vere.)  Where  did  this  stripping 
take  place  ? — ^In  my  own  cell  in  the  ward  neai'  the 
chapel,  Number  1 cell  ; in  ray  own  cell  every  day 

9843.  How  many  officers  used  to  be  present  every 
day  ? — Two,  at  what,  I call  the  ordinary  discipline, 
shipping  me  evei'y  day. 

9844.  Those  two  were  Cooper  and  Brown  ? — 
Cooper  and  Bro^wn.  Cooper  was  the  prison  officer 
of  the  ward,  and  Brown  was  occasionally  in  the  ward. 
The  other  officers  that  would  be  on  duty  occasionally, 
would  come  to  strip  me. 

9845.  Was  there  any  particuto  reason  why  on  that 
day  you  -would  not  allow  yourself  to  be  searched  ? — 
Yes,  I was  disgusted.  I had  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
would  not  do  anything  they  wanted  me  to  do,  and  that  I 
would  leave  myself  in  their  hands ; but  that  I would 
not  use  my  -will  and.  do  anything  they  wanted  me  to 
do  tliat  way.  This  all  occurred  after  being  punished 
for  idleness  -when  I worked.  I made  up  my  mind 
then  that  there  was  no  use  in  my  trying  to  get  on 
with  any  satisfaction. 

Qq  4 


J.  O'Donovaa 
'Rossa). 

26  Joljrl870 
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J.O’Donovan  9846.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Daring  the  period  of  this 
(J?oAw).  searchiiig  liave  you  any  complaint  to  make  of  any 
, iadelicacy  by  any  officer  who  conducted  the  search  ? 

26  Jaly  is.O.  indelicacy,  except  so  far  as  they  would  make 

me  stoop  and  look  behind,  and  open  my  mouth. 

9847.  No  finger  was  put  on  your  person  in  an 
indelicate  way  ? — ^No,  Mr.  Lyons. 

9848.  You  have  no  coniijlaiiit  to  make  on  that 
ground,  respecting  any  occasion  on  which  you  were 
searched  ?— No,  they  did  not  touch  my  person. 

9849.  (C7<tr/r7«a«.)  In  page  3 of  your  statement, 
you  say  “ tlie  ordinary  prisoner  can  pray  if  so  inclined, 

“ without  an  irreverent  stare  ; but  if  tbc  treason- 
“ felony  prisoner  pray,  it  is  with  three  officers  sitting 
" on  the  bench  in  front  of  him,  looking  him  in  the 
‘ face  ; and  if  the  treason-felony  prisoner  goes  to  com- 
“ munioD,  he  has  an  officer  pai-adiug  him  through  the 
“ chapel,  while  the  ordinary  prisoner  can  approach 
“ the  rails  without  such  distinguishing  notice.” 
First  of  all,  is  it  the  fact  that  when  yoa  are  in  the 
chapel,  three  officei-s  sit  on  a bench  opposite  you  ? — 

. Yes,  my  lord. 

9850.  Close  to  you  like  those  two  gejitlcmeu  ? — 
We  sit  here,  just  back  ; a door  has  been  broken  out 
in  the  chapel  for  onr  special  benefit. 

9851.  What  chapel  arc  yon  speaking  of? — The 
chapel  licr<!.  Tiio  time  that  the  altar  was  got,  I got 
ten.  days  for  writing  which  T did  not  write.  At  that 
time  we  were  allowed  to  chapel  every  Aveek,  and  the 
same  Sunday  they  were  only  brought  to  the  hall  to 
pray,  and  they  refused  to  pray  there,  and  they  were 
kept  in  punishment  for  not  doing  so.  During  that  time 
that  wc  were  kept  thus  away,  a door  was  broken  out 
in  the  pine  end  of  this  chapel,  and  in  this  door  we 
were  taken  since,  and  aftei'  going  inside  to  a seat  here, 
and  three  officers  sit  on  the  second  beach  before  us. 
Fii'st  two  of  them  sat  facing  us  this  way,  one  here, 
one  here,  and  another  sat  there  with  liis  back  to  the 
partition.  Lately  the  three  officers  sat  sideways,  the 
prisoners  are  here,  six  of  us,  oue  officer  sits  here  side- 
ways, another  officer  sits  there,  facing  him  sideways, 
»md  the  third  office!’  sits  there. 

9852.  They  do  not  face  you  but  they  sit  sideways  ? 
— Sideways. 

9853.  But  for  a time  they  sat  facing  you  ? — ^Yes, 
tny  lord. 

9854.  When  you  approach  the  altar  rails,  does  au 
officer  accompany  you  ? — AU  the  other  prisoners,  we 
sec  them  on  Sundays,  go  up  l&iving  the  officer,  but 
when  any  of  the  treason-felony  prisonei’s  go  to  com- 
munion, oue  of  those  three  officers  attends  him  up  to 
the  rail  through  the  chapel  and  down  again.  I;ast 
Sunday  week  was  the  last  time  it  was  done. 

9855.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Did  it  occur  to  you  ou  that 
occasion? — Ko.  O’Connell  went  to  communion.  He 
has  gone  to  communion  lately  once  a week,  except 
last  Sunday  : the  priest  would  not  hear  his  confession 
or  something.  I have  seen  this  occur  on  every  one  of 
those  Sundays  that  he  went  to  communion. 

9856.  What  do  yon  complain  of  in  regard  to  the 

fact  of  prisoners  bemg  brought  up  to  the  raUs  and 
back  ? — I do  not  put  it  as  a complaint,  I only  state  it 
as  exceptional  ti'eatment.  I do  not  make  any  com- 
plaint of  it.  Perhaps  I am  not  disposed  to  pray  much 
at  the  diapel,  if  I were  of  course 

9857.  ( Chairman.)  You  quote  it  as  an  instance  of 
exceptional  treatment? — Yes,  my  lord. 

9858.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  But  you  see  no  want  of  proper 
respect  on  the  part  of  any  officer  in  so  conducting  a 
prisoner  lo  the  communion  rails  and  back  ? — No,  I 
have  not  seen  any. 

9859.  You  have  not  ob, served  any  want  of  respect  ? 
— No,  I have  not.  One  Sunday,  about  three  months 
ago,  O’Conneli  was  going  to  communion  and  the 
officer  in  charge  of  us  cried  out  to  him,  “ Come  back,” 
and  kicked  up  a bit  of  a noise.  I suppose  it  was  a 
mistake,  that  he  did  not  think  he  was  going  to  com- 
munion, but  thought  he  was  going  out  of  his  place. 
The  priest  reproved  him  for  it,  I b^eve. 

9860.  Reproved  whom  ? — The  officer. 


9861.  (Dr.  Greenhow.)  Do  you  think  it  was  a 
mistake  on  the  officer’s  part  ? — I think  so,  su. 

9862.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Did  the  officer  want  to  prevent 
him? — He  wanted  to  prevent  him.  He  had  not  I 
believe  the  official  paper  that  he  was  going  to  com- 
munion. 

9863.  Is  each  prisoner  who  is  going  to  communion 
furnished  with  a paper  ? — I believo  so,  Mr.  Lyons. 
No,  but  a paper  is  given  to  the  officer,  or  some  intima- 
tion is  given  to  the  officer  that  the  prisoner  is  going 
to  communiou,  and  through  this  not  being  done,  what 
I said  was  done  about  it. 

9864.  (Mr.  Brodrich.)  How  many  hours  a day 
exercise  do  the  treason-felony  prisoners  get  in  this 
prison  ? — Four  hours  a day  for  about  the  last  two 
months,  and  two  hour.?  a day  before  that.  They  have 
four  hours  a day  in  the  open  air  now. 

9865.  (Chairman.)  Look  at  the  second  paragraph 
on  page  5.  You  say  ther-e,  “ I state  that  1 was  one 
“ morning  in  my  coll,  the  gas  was  turned  off  pretty 
“ early,  and  left  me  unable  to  rend  a book  I held  in 
“ my  hand.  There  was  an  iron  blind  on  my  window 
“ then  which  has  since  been  taken  off.”  Explain 
what  exceptional  treatment  you  refer  to  there  ? — 
When  I came  to  this  prison,  my  lord,  I was  put  in  this 
darkened  cel!,  and  uine  English  prisoners  were  located 
in  those  cells  I believe  to  prepare  a place  for  me,  and 
assimilate  their  treatment  to  mine.  One  morning  the 
gas  tvas  turned  oft’  earlier  than  would  allow  me  to 
read  by  the  daylight,  and  I objected  that  not  being 
under  punishment  now,  if  I was  in  au  ordinary  cell  I 
would  have  light  to  read  the  book.  I thought  I 
should  he  allowed  gaslight  under  cij'cumstances  where 
othera  had  the  daylight. 

9866.  (Mr.  Brodrich.)  You  say  “ nioruiug,”  do 
you  know  whether  it  was  morning  or  evening?— rit 
was  in  the  morning.  It  was  in  March  ’68  ; 1 have 
an  apjolieation  here  to  the  governor  to  be  allowed  gas, 
“ March  the  25th,  1868,  application  to  the  governor 
“ to  have  a light  sooner  tlmn  it  is  allowed, ” aud  the 
governor’s  remark  that  “ light  is  given  as  soon  as  it 
“ appears  requisite.”  1 (bought  the  go’covnor  gave 
an  order  to  light  the  gas  sooner.  On  tliis  occasion,  or 
some  time  after,  I rung  for  a light,  impelled  by  those 
reflections  that  I state  to  you. 

9867.  (Chairman.)  What  time  of  the  day  was  it? 
— In  the  morning,  about  a quarter  to  6,  my  lord,  in 
the  end  of  March,  and  the  otiiccr  came  and  opened 
the  door  and  asked  mo  what  did  I want,  or  what  I 
was  kicking  up  such  n noise  and  such  au  uproar  for. 

9868.  Did  ho  use  those  words  ? — Yes,  my  lord ; I 
told  him  I had  applied  to  the  governor  for  a light, 
and  thought  he  grautecl  permission  when  I bad  not 
plenty  light  to  rend  j that  I thought  he  did.  So  be 
said  I had  as  much  light  as  any  other  prisoner  and  I 
should  do  with  that,  and  if  I did  not  make  less  noise 
I would  soon  find  myself  in  a darker  place. 

9869.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  The  order  is  “light  will  be 
given  as  soon  as  seems  requisite”  ? — He  said  he  knew 
who  I was  and  what  I was,  and  that  I had  better  be 
quiet. 

9870.  (Chairman.)  Who  was  that  officer? — His 
name  was  Knell,  my  lord, 

9871.  Is  he  here  now  ? — I have  not  seen  him  lately. 
I have  not  seen  him  for  the  last  12  months  or  more. 
Ho  shut  the  door  and  kept  talking  in  a loud  voice,  so 
loud  that  the  other  prisoners  after  going  out  told  me 
they  lieai’d  aU  he  said.  He  kept  talking,  and  I said, 
“ Ah,  get  out,”  when  he  was  talking  outside  my  door 
threatening  me  tvitii  the  dark  cell  and  saying  he  knew 
what  I was.  He  reported  me  for  this,  and  I got  two 
days’  bread  and  water  ; 48  hours’  bread  and  water. 

9872.  Who  was  the  governor  at  that  time  ?— 
Captain  Powell.  I asked  Captain  Powell  if  he  would 
examine  the  other  pri.soners.  I may  observe,  my  loidi 
that  the  officer  dented  the  conversation  I have  de- 
tailed to  you.  Ho  denied  having  said  a word  to  me. 

9873.  What  was  the  date  of  that  occurrence  ? — 
March  ’68,  my  lord. 

9874.  'The  end  of  March  ’68? — Mai'ch  the  31st, 
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I think  you  will  find  it.  It  is  under  the  head  of  dis- 
turbing the  q^uiet  of  the  penal  class. 

9875.  Captain  Powell  was  the  governor  ? — Captain 
Powell,  my  lord. 

9876.  For  having  said  the  words,  “ Ah,  get  out,” 
you  were  reported  ? — Yes,  I was  reported  before  him 
for  insolence. 

9877.  {Mr.  De  Vere^  Did  you  say  anything  but 
that  ? — That  is  all  I said,  Mr.  De  Vere,  not  a word 
more. 

9878.  You  say  that  he  was  outside  at  that  time  ? 
— He  was  outside  my  cell  door  talking.  I have  this 
report  here  under  the  head  of  “ disturbing  the  quiet 
of  the  penal  class  j”  not  a word  about  insolence  or 
anything.  But  I recollect  very  well  that  the  matter 
was  talked  of  on  the  chai’ge  before  the  governor,  that 
the  officer  choi'ged  me  with  saying  this,  and  that  the 
officer  denied  having  said  a word  to  me  ; but  I would 
not  undertake  to  say  that  any  of  the  officers  would 
prove  it. 

9879.  Did  you  appeal  to  the  governor  to  examine 
some  of  the  piisonera  ? — Yes,  I told  the  governor  that 
the  prisoners  in  the  wai'd  must  hear  him,  and  aslced 
him  would  he  examine  them.  He  said  he  would  not 
take  the  evidence  of  prisoner’s  against  a warder  ■,  and 
subsequently  whUe  I was  on  the  bread  and  water, 
when  he  came  to  my  cell  to  see  mo  I asked  him  to 
examine  them,  and  he  said  he  could  not  examine 
prisoners. 

9880.  (Dr.  Greenlioic^  Did  you  speak  before  the 
gas  was  turned  off,  and  say,  “I  want  a light  ?” — On 
^is  occasion  ? 

9881.  On  this  occasion. — ^No,  I do  not  think  I did, 
Mi’.  Greenhow,  because  while  1 had  the  gas  I had  a 
light,  and  it  was  only  necessary  to  speak  when  the  gas 
was  turned  off. 

9882.  Before  you  rang  your  bell  did  you  say  any- 
thing ? — I do  not  recollect. 

9883.  It  is  recorded  here,  “Warder  Knell  states, 
“ this  morning  at  5.65  a.m.  I turned  off  the  gas  in 
“ penal  class,  when  the  prisoner  Rosaa  shouted  out  iu 
*'  a very  loud  manner,  ‘ I want  a light.’  I ordered 
“ him  to  keep  silent,  when  ho  loudly  rang  his  bell  in 

a violent  manner.  I asked  him  what  he  meant,  and 
“ he  said,  ‘ I want  a light  to  see  tho  hour  and  report. 
“ ‘ to  the  governor  when  my  light  was  put  out.’  I 
“ ordered  Mm  to  keep  silent,  and  ho  said,  ‘ Get  along 
“ 'with  you’”? — That  is  quite  wrong,  sir,  he  was 
talking  outside  when  I said,  “ Get  along.” 

9884.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  I find  entered  here  on  the  same 
date,  “Jeremiah  O’Donovan  Eossa,  two  days’  penal 
class  diet”  ? — If  you  understand  this  place,  my  lord, 
that  putting  in  “violent”  there  means  nothing,  ex- 
cept to  show  the  officer’s  disposition ; because  it  is  just 
a small  spring  yon  pull  there. 

9886.  (Chairman.)  Did  you  pull  it  more  than  once  ? 
— I do  not  think  I did,  my  lord. 

9886.  (Dr.  Greenhew.)  The  book  says  that  before 
you  rang  the  bell  you  called  out  “I  want  a light”  ? — 
Perhaps  I might  have  uudei'stood  the  officer  putting 
out  the  gas  had  to  come  outside  my  cell  window,  and 
that  I thought  he  would  hem-  me. 

9887.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Did  you  shout  aloud  unueces- 
aai'ily? — ^No,  there  is  no  shouting. 

9888.  It  here  says,  “ for  insolence  and  shouting  in 
his  cell,  and  for  violently  ringing  his  bell.” 

9889.  (ChairmanC)  Did  you  use  tho  words,  “Get 
out,”  very  loud  ? — I might  have  used  them  loud,  my 
lord,  for  he  heard  me  outside. 

9890.  Did  any  other  prisoner  tell  you  afterwards 
that  they  hod  heni’d  you  ? — No,  but  that  they  heard 
him. 

9891.  They  told  you  so  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

9892.  The  governor  said,  “ I cannot  examine  pri- 
soners against  a warder  ?” — Yes,  my  lord,  but  I had 
asked  the  governor  before  I mot  the  prisoners  outside, 
for  I was  kept  in  two  days  in  punishment. 

9893.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  Had  you  any  opportunity  of 
communicating  with  those  prisoners  (hat  might  have 
heard  it  before  you  saw  the  govei’nor  ? — ^No,  I had  not 
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^'th  opportunity  whatever  of  communicating  j-_  o'Dtmovan 

9894.  Did  the  gova-nor  kao-w  that  ?— Oh,  he  must 

know  It,  for  I had  no  opportunity  of  leaving  xny  cell  36  Joly  1870. 
or  seeing  any  one  of  them.  ° ^ 

9895.  Did  the  governor  know  that  you  had  been 
confined  in  your  cell  from  the  time  of  the  occunence 
until  you  were  brought  before  him,  and  that  during 
that  time  you  had  no  opportunity  of  talking  to  any  of 
the  prisoners? — He  must  have  known  it,  sh’,  for  a 
man  under  report  is  not  allowed  to  leave  his  cell. 

9896.  You  were  under  report  from  the  moment  of 
the  occurrence  ? — From  the  moment  of  the  occurrence  j 
but  I do  not  recollect.  I think  I was  taken  out  that 
moi’ning  half-an-hom’.  I may  be  taken  out  and  brought 
in  again,  for  such  a tiling  occurred  to  me  a few  times, 
that  Iwas  taken  out  iu  the  morning,  and  after  a report 
being  forwarded  to  the  governor’s  office,  and  the 
governor  perhaps  would  hear  what  happened,  an  order 
might  be  put  in  the  report,  and  some  officer  would  be 
sent  out,  and  I would  he  brought  in. 

9897.  If  you  were  sent  out  in  the  moi’ning  would 
you  have  an  opportunity  of  communicating  -witb  the 

other  prisoner  who  might  have  heard  the  wsi’da'  ? 

Yes.  Tliei’e  was  something  occurred  that  I cannot 
exactly  say  now  ; no,  it  was  after  I was  two  days  on 
bread  and  water  that  this  occuiTed.  The  prisoner 
who  was  in  the  cell  next  to  me,  he  was  walking  in  his 
cell,  and  tills  Knell  came  to  him  and  said  he  would 
report  him  for  walking  in  hia  cell.  These  other  pii- 
souers  did  not  like  a report,  because  it  put  them  back 
very  much,  and  this  man  said  I was  the  cause  of 
having  Knell  report  him,  aud  that  I was  getting  all  of 
them  into  trouble  ; aud  he  blamed  me  for  having  Knell 
go  to  him  aud  thi’eaten  him  -with  n report,  because  if 
I had  not  I'ung  for  a light  he  would  not  be  set  upon. 

9898.  (Chairman.)  This  was  an  English  prisoner  ? 

— One  of  tho  English  prisoners,  a man  named  Macray. 

9899.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  I find  that  prc’riously  you  ap- 
plied for  exti’a  ILbrai’y  books.  Did  you  get  them  ? — 

No,  I did  no^  Mr.  Lyons. 

9900.  I find  subsequently  that  you  applied  for  per- 
mission to  write  to  the  Seoi’etary  of  State  to  have  more 
books  allowed  to  you.  Was  that  permission  allowed 
to  you  ? — No,  it  was  not,  sir. 

9901 . { Chairman.)  At  the  bottom  of  page  5 in  your 
statement  these  words  occur  : “ Assistant  to  this  first 
“ report  against  me  iu  Chatham  was  another  rtlative 
“ to  my  work  and  my  insolence.  The  officer  kept 
“ spurring  me  the  first  day  I took  my  hammer  in 
“ hand.  I am  left-handed,  and  he  made  me  work 
“ with  the  right  hand.  Then  he  kept  telling  me  that 
“ my  stroke  was  very  light  j and  at  last  I said,  ‘ Oh, 

“ ‘officGi’,  the  wages  ai’e  rather  light  too.’”  When 
did  this  occm’  ? — That  occurred,  my  lord,  the  first  day 
that  I was  on  labour  at  Chatham. 

9902.  The  first  day  you  were  there  ? — ^No  ; but  the 
first  day  I was  on  labour  tliero,  Februaiy  the  28th. 

9903.  (Dr.  Lyo?is.)  Februai-y  tho  28th  ? — Yea. 

9904.  You  came  on  the  24th? — Yes. 

9905.  (C/t<2z>;na»2.)  You  made  that  observation, 

“ The  wages  are  rather  light  too  ” ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

9906.  What  was  the  consequence  of  that  ? — When 
I wont  in  from  labour  that  evening,  my  lord,  I was 
stripped,  and  one  of  those  hits  of  newspaper  that  I 
speak  of  in  the  preceding  paragraph  was  found  on  me, 
and  tho  next  day  I was  reported  on  a chm’ge  of  inso- 
lence to  the  officer  and  having  a bit  of  newspaper. 

9907.  Were  the  two  ehm’ges  combined  ? — The  two 
charges  were  made  the  same  day  against  me,  my 
lord. 

9908.  (Mr.  BrodHeh.)  The  report  is  this,  “ Assis- 

“ tant-Wai’der  Thompson  states  that  O’Donoran  Rossa 
“ was  very  idle  the  whole  afternoon.  On  my  rebnk- 
“ ing  him  for  the  idle  manner  in  which  he  was  work- 
“ ing,  he  replied  in  a most  insolent  tone,  ‘ The  wages 
“ ' are  very  poor  I get.’  His  tone  and  manner  were 
“ vei’y  insolent  ” ? — I spoke  to  him  as  blandly  ns  I 
could  speak.  “ Ob,”  said  I,  “ officer,  the  wages  are 
rather  light  too.”  . 

9909.  It  goes  on  to  say,  " Principal- Warder  Alison 

Rr 
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“ states  tliat  abont  the  time  stated  in  the  I’eport 
“ the  prisoner  O’Douovan  Rossa  was  ordered  to  be 
“ placed  on  report  for  idleness  and  insolence,  and  on 
“ seaa'ching  liim  I found  soveral  pieces  of  newspaper 
“ ill  his  slop,  which  I now  produce  ” ? — On  examin- 
ing Alison,  my  lord,  will  yon  or  some  of  the  gentlemen 
examine  him  on  what  i said  hefoi'P  going  to  my'  cell 
when  they  were  going  to  strip  me  j because  I am  con- 
\-incecl  tliat  Pratt  told  him,  whatever  understanding 
was  between  tliem,  it  w.as  Pratt  that  told  them. 

9910.  (C/tnirmati.)  Told  whom? — Told  Alison,  and 
it  was  Pratt  that  gave  them  to  me. 

9911.  (J/r.  Srodrieft.)  Did  you  wish  to  put  youi' 
reply  into  writing  ? — No  ; but  what  I observe  now — 

I may  be  mistaleen — is  tliat  sonic  of  you  geutlenieu 
would  recollect  to  ask  Mr.  Alison  if  be  was  in  Pratt’s 
cell  before  ho  came  to  my  cell,  and  was  told  by  him 
that  I had  those  hits  of  paper,  for  it  was  Pratt  gave 
them  to  me. 

9912.  Lord  Devon  has  taken  a note  of  it.  You 
asked  for  paper  to  put  your  replies  into  writing,  and  it 
was  refused.  There  is  an  entiyhere,  “Prisoner  states 
“ he  has  uothing  to  say  unless  paper  allowed  to  put 
“ it  in  un-iting,  which,  being  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
“ tlic  prison,  cannot  be  .allowed  ” ? — Yes,  that  is  so, 
for  I could  not  get  ray  replies  put  down. 

9913.  (C7ifTiri>ia>i..)  You  wiidi  to  liave  Alison  asked 
if  he  had  been  told  by  Pratt  that  you  had  the  news- 
paper, your  allegation  being  that  Pratt  gave  you  the 
newspaper? — Yes,  my  lord. 

9914.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  What  do  you  expect  to  get  out 
by  that? — That  there  was  some  complicity  between 
the  officers  and  the  prisoners  to  get  me  into  ti-ouble. 

9915.  How  would  that  show  it,  even  if  Pratt  told 
him  that  you  had  the  newspaper  ? — I cannot  go  fbrther 
than  that.  Any  way,  I believe  Pratt  told  him,  and  I 
cannot  go  further  than  that. 

9916.  If  Pratt  had  auy  spite  or  animosity  against 
you,  and  told  Alison,  I do  not  see  what  you  can  gain 
by  that  ? — ^Prisoners  e.an  gain  by  it.  He  could  gain 
some  remission  by  liaving  an  eye  to  me  and  making 
charges. 

9917.  {Dr.  Gi-cenkow.)  You  mean  that  Pratt  tried 
to  get  you  into  a trap  ? — Yes. 

9918.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  ynpposing  that  you  we  pci'- 
fectly  correct  in  your  surmise  os  to  Pratt,  what  do 
you  wish  to  effect  by  it  ? — The  desire  to  get  me  into 
ti’ouble  and  have  me  under  report.  The  very  first 
day  that  I went  there  to  work  this  thing  happened 
to  me. 

9919.  {Chairman.)  You  thiuk  that  they  had  Pi’att 
as  a sort  of  spy  on  you  ? — As  a sort  of  spy  on  me  ? 
Yes,  my  lord. 

9920.  Did  you  tell  the  officer  that  you  were  left- 
handed  ? — I did,  my  lord;  and  he  told  me  put  tho 
hammer  in  the  right  hand,  and  he  kept  telling  me  the 
stroke  was  light ; and  after  he  repeated  this  to  mo 
two  or  thi’ee  times  I only  said,  “ Oh,  officer,  the  wages 
ai'e  rather  light  to  just  quietly  and  without  any 
acerbity  in  my  tone. 

9921.  The  punishment  afterwaids  liad  not  reference 
to  that  merely,  but,  to  the  finding  of  the  newspaper 
also  ? — Roth  things  were  embodied  in  the  charge,  my 
lord.  Two  days’  bread  and  water  was  the  punishment. 

9922.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Have  you  got  in  your  hand 
the  record  of  the  complaint  and  of  the  punishment  ? — 
I have  no  record  of  the  ponishment,  Mr.  De  Vere.  I 
have  the  complaint  this  way,  “ Insolently  replying  to 
“ his  officer,  ‘ the  wages  are  very  poor,  officer  j ’ also 
“ for  having  prohibited  articles.” 

9923.  {Mr.  Brodrich.)  The  adjudication  as  given 
here  is  simply  “ two  days’  close  confinement  on  punish- 
ment diet,  and  to  forfeit  42  marks  for  remission.” 
Then  under  the  head  of  remarks  there  is  “ the  piisonev 

• states  he  has  nothing  to  say  unless  he  is  _ollowed 

“ to  put  it  in  wilting,  which  being  contrary  to  the 
“ custom  of  the  prison,  I cannot  allow.” 

9924.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Does  it  appeal’  from  that  book 
that  the  punishment  was  awarded  for  the  idleness  or 
insolence,  oi’  for  having  the  bit  of  newspaper  ? 

9925.  {M}'.  BrodricA.)  It  would  appear  that  it  was 


for  the  remark  to  the  officer  “ wages  ai-e  very  poor,” 
because  when  you  come  to  tlie  next  entry  about  the 
newspaper  there  is  no  punislimeut  set  opposite.  The 
only  (hiug  that  is  entered  opposite  it  is  “Thcahove 
“ awarded  subject  to  the  special  approval  of  the 
“ nu’cliciil  officer.”  That,  I presume,  rofei-s  to  the 
aw!u-d  of  the  two  days’  puuishment  diet. 

9926.  {Mt.  De  Fe?’c.)  When  the  punishment  of  two 
days’  punislimeut  diet  was  awarded  to  you,  were  you 
told  whotlier  it  was  for  idleness  and  insolence,  or  for 
having  the  paper  in  your  possession? — For  both 
things,  Mr.  Do  Vere. 

9927.  For  both  ? — For  both. 

992S.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  The  report  in  this  book  is,  “On 
“ Thursday  the  27th  of  Februaiy  1868,  Jeremiah 
“ O’Doiiovau  Rossa  reported  by  Principal-Warder 
“ Alison  for  having  prohibited  articles  in  Iris  posses- 
“ sion,  at  about  6.10  p.m.;  some  pieces  of  newspaper ; 
“ William  J.  Alison,  PincipalW.”  There  is  no  adjudi- 
cation, but  the  pmiishment  is  reconied  on  the  28th, 

Jeremiah  O’Donovau  Rossa,  two  days’  punishment 
diet,  penal  class.”  There  is  another  report  here,  “ J. 
“ O’D.  Rossa  reported  by  Assistant-Warder  Thompson 
“ for  idleness  and  insolence  at  about  3 p.ra.  this  thiy.” 
That  was  on  the  27th,  and  the  award  was  on  the  28th  ? 
— I was,  ray  lord,  in  the  dark  cells  then  for  six  or  seven 
days  after  these  two  days’  broad  and  water,  because  I 
ilid  not  like  to  be  treated  that  way.  I “ got  a sell," 
as  they  say.  When  I came  to  tho  ceil  after  getting 
the  two  days’  bread  and  water*,  I broke  the  glass  of  the 
lamp,  and  I was  taken  to  the  diU’k  cell  on  this  occasion 
six  or  seven  days. 

9929.  {Chairman.)  We  will  go  to  tho  next  point 
You  say  that  on  one  occasion  in  shaving  you  cut  your 
thi’oat,  that  the  blood  flowed  pretty  freely,  and  that 
with  the  point  of  your  slate  pencil  you  wrote  on  the 
door  of  your  cell  “ Le  sang  rouge  d’lrlande  coule  en 
AngleterrCy'  thinking  of  an  expi’ession  of  a dnke  of 
Burgundy  dying  on  a field  of  battle.  What  was  the 
result  of  that  ? — I went  to  exorcise  immediately  after 
that,  my  lord,  and  while  I was  at  exercise  an  officer 
saw  this  iuscription  on  the  door,  and  I was  put  under 
report  for  it,  and  chai-ged  next  day  with  the  offence  of 
having  written  on  my  cell  door  “ The  red  blood  of 
‘Ii’elaud  will  rise  in  England.”  I tried  to  explain  that 
that  was  not  what  was  written  on  the  door ; that  it 
was  coalc,  and  that  it  should  have  been  taken  down 
p'operiy  if  it  wsis  taken  dotvn  at  alL  I do  not  know 
how  the  governor  managed  the  report,  but  I brought 
the  matter  before  Captain  G-ambier  again.  I do  not 
know  how  they  managed  it,  but  I had  48  hours’  bread 
aud  water  for  it.  It  was  the  deputy  governor  that 
adjudicated. 

9930.  {Mr.  Brodrich.)  The  entiy  as  it  stands  here, 
Rossa,  in  the  copy  fui’uished  to  ns  from  the  report 
book  is,  “ Writing  on  his  cell  door  with  blood  ‘ Tho 
red  blood  of  Ireland  flows  in  Englaud  ’ ” ? — It  was 
corrected  by  Captain  Gambler.  Have  you  a copy  from 
the  original  books  the  day  I was  before  them,  for  it 
was  originally  written  “will  rise,”  and  I made  some 
efl:brts  to  get  it  corrected,  you  wUifiud,  if  you  see  the 
book. 

9931.  {Chairman.)  I will  take  a note  to  examine 
the  book  at  Millbanfc  ? — And  see  if  there  is  something 
in  the  original  report  erased,  and  something  written 
instead.  The  matter  was  corrected  when  I brought 
it  before  Captain  Gambler  or  Mr.  Fagan.  I think 
that  anyway  they  said  there  was  a gentleman  in  the 
prison  yesterday,  a colonel  that  knew  French,  and  said 
something  about  it. 

9932.  {Chairman.)  On  another  occasion  you  say, 
“ I am  on  bread  and  water  in  a darkened  cell,  and  to 
“ keep  myself  company  I am  repeating  some  lines. 
“ The  officer  addi'esses  me  andsjys,  ‘ Youmustnotbe 
“ going  on  this  way.’  1 reply,  ‘Oh,  by  Jove,  I will’s 
“ and  next  day  in  the  offence  charged  against  me  it 
“ is  ‘ By  Jesus,  I will,’  which  makes  the  affiiii'  look 
“ very  wickecL”  When  did  that  occur? — That  oc- 
cuiTed  some  time  after  the  report  of  my  being  punished 
for  idleness,  when  I was  doing  the  work,  because  I 
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nevex'  made  auy  noise  in  a sepwate  cell  or  otlior  cell 
until  after  that  ; hut  I cannot  fix  the  date. 

9933.  {Ckairmaiu)  The  latter  part  of  ’68? — The 
latter  part  of  ’67,  my  lord.  Some  time  in  the  autumn 
of ’67  it  occurred. 

9934.  {Dt.  GreenhoK.)  You  used  the  words,  “ by 
Jove"  ? — “By  Jove."  I am  not  awm'e  that  I ever 
used  the  words,  “ by  Jesus.’’  It  is  a curse  I am  uot 
addicted  to,  it  is  an  expression  I never  used,  and  I 
would  not  like  to  have  it  I'emain  on  the  prison  hooks 
that  I used  it. 

9985.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  You  say  that  you  never  used 
the  expression  ? — No,  not  as  an  oath  or  otherwise,  I 
did  not  use  the  expression,  “ hy  Jesus.”  Whatever 
badness  I do,  I have  not  used  that  curse. 

9936.  {Chairman.)  Yon  say,  “To  have  one  ofiicer 
“ set  me  doing  one  thing  and  another  another  thing, 

“ and  to  have  the  first  charge  me  with  idleness  for 
“ not  doing  his  work  while  doing  the  work  of  the 
“ second,  is  another  w'ay  for  getting  up  reports.” 
When  (lid  that  occur? — When  I went  to  Millbonk 
first,  my  lord.  This  report  will  be  found  about  the 
l>eginning  of  March  ’67. 

9937.  Do  you  recollect  the  officer’s  name  ? — Brown. . 
And  Mr.  Fagan  {to  Dr.  Lyom),  ^ast  now  I j-ecollect 
that  the  three  officers  who  were  connected  with 
catching  me  by  the  neck  that  day,  were  Cooper, 
Browm,  and  Bereafoivl.  Beresford  was  the  name  I 
was  not  able  to  give  you  a while  ago. 

9938.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  That  refem  to  when  you 
were  stripped  ? — When  I refused  to  go  to  a pnnish- 
ment  cell  on  a charge  of  idleness,  at  the  time  they 
tore  the  skin  off  my  fixroat. 

9939.  On  this  occasion,  in  Millbank,  you  said  some- 
thing about  officer  Brown  ? — He  gave  me  work. 

9940.  (C/iaim«M.)  Brown  gave  you  w-ork  ? — Yes, 
my  lord.  A tailor  named  Rice,  a warder  named  Rice, 
a tailor,  came  to  my  cell  about  9 o’clock  iu  the  morn- 
ing and  gave  me  some  work  to  do,  to  sew  canvass 
bogs,  to  put  sewing  in  bags,  in  material  that  was  cut 
out  ffir  bags  ; and  immediately  after  leaving  me  I set 
to  work.  I had  about  a foot  of  sewing  done  when 
exercise  commenced  and  I had  to  go  out  for  an  hour’s 
exercise,  and  when  I came  in  from  the  hour’s  exercise 
schooling  commenced,  and  the  schooling  hours  I believe 
are  au  hour  and  three  quarters.  At  that  time  1 got 
schooling,  when  I came  to  Millbank,  an  hour  and  three 
quarters,  and  then  when  that  teriiduated  dinner  com- 
menced, and  the  dinner  lioui'  terminated  some  time 
aftei'  1 o’clock,  about  1 o’clock  ; and  then  the  officer, 
the  deputy  governor,  was  going  round,  and  he  looked 
into  my  cell,  and  he  said  the  cell  was  dirty.  Well,  if 
is  necessary  to  explain  to  you,  my  lord,  how  a cell 
might  look  dirty  under  such  circumstances.  I was 
then  new  at  MillbanL  Tliey  have  a practice  at 
Millbank,  to  pulverise  some  rotten  stone  and  leave  it 
on  the  cell,  and  when  it  dries  it  is  white.  Instead  of 
putting  pulverised  stone  on  the  cell  I used  to  wash  up 
any  stone  I considered  dirty,  then  my  flags  were  not 
white,  but  block  naturally.  The  prison  officer  put  mo 
to  brighten  the  cell  in  the  same  way  that  the  other 
prisoners  did ; so  I was  doing  this  work,  and  before  I had 
this  work  out  of  hands,  Rice,  the  master  tailor,  came 
in,  who”gave  me  the  work  about  9 o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  came  in  before  I had  the  cell  dry,  he  looked 
at  my  work  and  saw  that  I had  only  about  a foot  of  it 
done,  and  he  reported  me  for  idleness.  That  is  what 
I mean  by  one  xvai'der  setting  me  to  work  and  another 
reporting  me  for  idleness. 

9941.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Whatw'ardersetyoutoworkto 
whiten  the  floor  ? — ^Brown.  This  report  of  dirty  cell 
is  the  loth,  and  the  report  after  it  is  the  20th  of 
March,  “Constructing  a canvass  bag  or  belt  and 
putting  it  around  his  waist.”  At  that  time,  my  lord, 

I f(flt  very  cold,  cold  and  huugry,  and  I used  to  be 
shivering  in  my  cell,  and  when  I would  go  to  exei'cise. 
I WM  after  coming  from  Portland  and  after  a long 
course  of  bread  and  water,  and  I used  to  feel  intense 
cold.  This  canvass  matter  that  I used  get  to  make, 
■when  going  to  exercise  I put  one  of  them  inside  my 
•jacket  and  put  one  stitch  to  keep  it  tight. 


9942.  Were  you  punisbedfor  that  ? — Iwasreported  ■ 
and  I got  24  hours’  bread  and  w.ater. 

9943.  {Dr.  Greenbote.)  The  canvass  was  not  injured? 
Not  one  bit ; I brouglit  it  Iwfore  Captain  Gambler,  it 
was  not  iujvu’ed  one  hit. 

9944.  What  is  the  date  ? — The  20th  of  March  ’67. 

9943.  It  is  stated  that  it  was  not  injui-ed  ? — I com- 
plained of  the  way  these  reports  were  entered  against 
me,  and  could  not  get  them  coiTocted. 

9946.  It  is  not  put  down  hero  that  it  was  not 
injured,  Imt  I saw  in  one  of  the  books  that  it  was  not 
injured? — Icomplaiued  to  Captain  Gamhier  about  the 
way  the  reports  were  made,  and  putting  me  doum  for 
injuring  these  bags.  I suppose  he  coirocted  it. 

9947.  {Chairma7i.)  You  go  on  to  say  afterwards, 
that  “ While  in  Portland  the  rest  of  the  treuaon-felony 
“ prisoners,  working  iu  mid-winter  in  a shed,  1 was 
“ placed  outside  of  the  shed,  and  prevented  from 
“ having  tliat  little  shelter  from  the  poison-laden 
“ blast  which  the  others  had  ” ? — ^Yes,  my  lord.  I 
recollect  one  morning  coming  out  from  punishment,  and 
at  tliis  time  my  Imnds  were  iu  that  state  that  the  flesh 
was  rotting  off  my  fingers.  My  lilock,  whei'e  I used 
to  work  before  in  the  shed,  was  inside,  and  all  the 
prLsona's  worked  inside  ■,  but  tliis  morning  officers 
Russell  and  Parsons  made  me  bring  my  bl(xdc  into  the 
open  air  outside  the  slied,  and  set  me  to  work  there. 

9948.  Give  me  the  names  of  the  officer's  ? — Russell 
and  Pai’sons,  my  lord.  And  another  prisoner  who 
was  also  under  punishment,  and  came  out  the  same 
moruiug,  James  U’Conuor,  he  is  released  since. 

9949.  James  O’Connor  was  with  you? — Yes,  my 
lord  ; and  he  and  I were  placed  outside,  and  the  otliers 
were  inside,  and  we  would  uot  bo  allowed  to  speak  to 
them. 

9950.  Amongst  the  othcr.s  were  thei'e  any  treason- 
Mouy  prisons  ? — The  others  wci'fi  all  treason-felony 
prisoners.  O’Connor  and  I had  been  sent  to  w'ork 
with  the  Ruglish  prisoners,  and  I refused  to  -work  with 
them  and  got  punisliment  for  it,  and  after  this  punish- 
ment wliou  I civme  out  I was  ti-eated  this  way  as  is 
described.  I was  brought  back  to  the  ti-eason-felony 
prisoners,  and  it  is  while  I was  away  from  them,  these 
20  days  or  some  time,  that  iu  tliis  shed  this  book  was 
got. 

9951.  You  say  in  the  next  sentence  tliat  when 
under  report  the  same  day  with  some  of  your  fellow 
prisonei's  on  a charge  of  talking  while  at  work,  they 
got  24  hours  on  bread  and  water,  and  you  got  72  hoiira 
on  bread,  with  14  days’  solitary  conf^emeut  on  penal 
chiss  diet  ? — Dn  I say  the  same  day,  my  lord  ? 

9952.  You  saythat  you  were  under  report  the  same 
day  ■with  some  of  your  fellow  prisoners.  What  was 
that  report  in  consequence  of  ? — Well,  my  lord,  I was 
repoi'ted  for  speaking  while  at  work,  and  with  John 
O’Leary,  and  Luby,  and  Cornelius  Keane,  and 
O’Connor,  and  John  KeneaL  About  seven  or  eight 
of  us  were  reported  fbr  speaking.  I got  three  days’ 
bread  and  water,  and  14  days’  penal  class  diet,  and 
James  O’Connor  got  the  same,  I believe,  and  the  five 
or  six  others  were  released  in  one  Jay,  and  some  of 
them  got  nothing,  no  piiiiisUment  for  one  of  them,  I 
believe  Cornelius  Keane. 

9953.  {Dr.  GreewAmu.)  That  was  the  29th  of 
December  1866  ? — About  that  time. 

9954.  You  had  been  reported  two  or  three  times 
during  the  previous  week,  without  any  punishment 
being  awarded  for  it,  on  December  the  4th,  December 
the  7th,  and  December  the  14th,  insolence  while  in 
front  of  the  governor,  by  saying  “ You  act  meanly 
towards  me?” — That  was  in  connexion  with  the 
letter  of  my  wife. 

9955.  “ On  the  20tli,  talking  on  the  public  works, 
“ the  22nd  lalking  on  the  public  works,  the  29th 
“ talking  on  the  works,  and  insolent  when  spoken  to. 
“ On  the  22nd,”  you  got  “ two  days’  punishment  diet  in 
“ pemal  class,  arid  on  the,29th  you  got  thi-ec  days’ 
“ punishment  diet,  .and  14  days’  penal  class  diet.” 
There  was  ap^iarently  an  accumulation  of  offences  iu 
the  prison  books  against  you  ? — ^Yes  ; but  these 
offences  could  be  got  against  any  of  -the  other  prisoners 
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J.  O'Donovan  as  -well,  for  -we  all  i^ed  to  talk.  But  I was  made  a 
(Rossa).  set  on,  and  made  to  stand  whatever  was  to  be  said. 

The  govenior  used  to  come  to  the  woihs  and  tell  the 

28  July  1870.  ofgcer  to  report  us  for  talking. 

9956.  (CAaiVwa«.)  Wherewasthis? — In  Portland. 

I recollect  officer  .Tones  came  to  tlie  works  one  day, 
and  he  said  there  was  talking  going  on  thei’e.  After 
he  left,  I had  a conver.'^atiou  with  tlie  supeidor  officer, 
and  he  sail  he  should  report  some  of  tlie  men,  he  told 
it  to  me  himself.  Isaid,  “Eeport  me.  I do  not  want 
“ to  get  you  into  any  trouble,”  said  I,  “I  have  been 
“ tnlkino-.”  He  took  down  the  names  of  six  or  seven  to 
report,  and  lie  said  be  got  orders  next  day  not  to 
report  us.  Just  as  the  wind  used  to  blow  from 
Ireland,  in  tliese  troublous  times  they  had  a bark  at  us, 
or  used  to  deprive  ns  of  a bit  of  our  daily  bread  or 
something. 

9957.  {Mr.  De  Verc.)  Do  yon  hold  in  your  hand  a 
record  of  the  prison  punishments  and  reports  ? — Oh, 
yes,  but  it  is  only  just  giving  the  dates  of  some  things ; 
it  is  a mere  siinmmiy ; a garbled  statement. 

9958.  Docs  that  lecord  show  that  on  that  day,  the 
29th  of  December  1866,  you  were  reported  with  others 
for  talking  ? — It  is  entered  here,  Mr.  De  Vere, 

“ Talking  on  tlio  works,  and  insolence  when  spoken  to.” 
That  is  all  that  is  domi.  If  I got  a conect  copy  finm 
the  books  I should  have  all  that  occntTcd  on  the 
matter. 

9959.  Was  the  punishment  that  was  awarded  to 
you  for  that  charge  72  hours  on  bread  and  water,  and 
14  days  in  solitaiy  confinement  on  penal  class  diet  ? — 
Yes,  that  was  awarded,  Mr.  De  Vere,  for  that 
offence. 

9960.  Was  there  any  complaint  made  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  conversation  that  was  going  on  between 
you  ? — Oh,  no ; there  was  never  any  complaint  made 
as  to  that. 

9961.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  insolence  alluded 
to  in  that  report? — I cannot  say.  I was  not  insolent. 

I have  spoken  two  or  tlnee  times  to  officei-s  in  this 
prison,  and  out  of  this  prison,  just  ouly  two  or  three 
times,  when  they  provoked  me  very  much  in  what  I 
would  call  an  insolent  ninnnei-. 

9962.  “Talking  on  the  works,  and  insolence  when 
“ spoken  to,  720  marks  ; ordered  14  days’  penal  class 
“ ffiet,  84  mai-ks  reduced  for  remission  ’’ ? — You  must 
not  consider  tliat  the  loss  of  these  marks  might  not  bo 
punishment,  for  it  is  punishment,  and  a severe  punisli- 
meut.  because  I have  not  spent  one  year  in  prison  yet 
according  to  discipline,  although  I am  five. 

9963.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  You  .state  that  in  another  place, 
and  we  will  get  your  explanation  distinctly  when  we 
come  to  it.  For  those  separate  oftcuces  enumerated 
in  what  was  read  from  tliat  record,  ivere  you  punished 
on  the  sevei’.ol  occasions,  independently  of  the  punish- 
ment mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  29th  of 
December  ’66  ? — No ; I do  not  recollect  that  I was. 
I have  two  days’  bi’ead  and  water  here  on  the  22od, 
and  two  days’ bread  and  water,  aud  480  marks,  and 
84  marks  remitted. 

9964.  On  the  22nd  of  December  1866  you  got  two 
days’  bread  and  water? — Two  days’  bread  and  water 
for  taking  on  the  works. 

9965.  Then  am  I to  understand  that  this  punish- 
ment of  the  29th  of  December,  72  hours’  bread  and 
water  and  14  days  close  confinement  on  penal  class 
diet,  had  reference  to  what  took  place  on  the  works 
on  tliat  day  ? — Yes,  and  cei'tainly  no  insolence  from 
mo  to  any  officer. 

9966.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Do  you  sfaite  that  you  heard 
governor  Clifton  order  the  warder  to  report  any  of 
the  treason-felony  convicts  ? — Yes,  I recollect  him 
twice  coming  and  charging  the  officers  about  our 
talking,  and  on  this  occasion  after  he  went  the  officer 
saying  he  should  report  some  of  the  men. 

9967.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  governor  actually  say 
to  an  officer  “ You  must  report  some  of  those  men  ” ? 
— ^No,  I did  not,  but  Mr.  Carey  told  me  ho  did. 

9968.  ( C/tairman.)  I understood  you  had  heard  it  ? 
— I heard  the  governor  charging  the  officer  about  our 
speslting,  my  lord. 


9969.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Who  is  Carey  ? — Martin 
Hanley  Carey,  one  of  the  released  political  prisoiiei's, 
aud  he  reported  the  governor  to  the  director,  Mr, 
Fagan. 

9970.  {ChairMa?i.)  On  the  occasion  of  you  wife’s 
applying  to  the  governor  for  leave  for  you  to  write  to 
her  on  some  matters  connected  with  your  pecuniary 
affairs,  wlmt  did  the  governor  say  to  you? — tie  told 
me  he  had  tliis  communicatiou  from  my  %vife  and  to 
write  ou  a slate  what  I bad  to  say  and  he  would  get  it 
copied  and  sent  to  her.  On  something  else  in  about  a 
mouth  I was  before  him  on  some  matter,  and  I asked 
him  if  he  sent  this  matter  to  my  wife.  He  said,  “No, 

“ I did  not,  I could  uot  be  sending  your  love-letters 
“ to  your  wife,  and  beside?^  ” said  he,  “ it  would  lessen 
“ your  punishment.” 

9971.  Are  you  quite  sine  that  he  used  those  words  ? 
— Yes,  my  lord,  I am  quite  sure  that  he  used  those 
words. 

9972.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Can  you  explain  that? — I 
wrote  on  my  slate  what  at  his  request  I was  to  write, 
and  he  said  he  would  send  it  to  my  wife ; and  in  about 
a month  afoer  or  less,  I asked  him  if  he  had  sent  the 
copy,  and  he  said  “No,  1 could  uot  he  sending 
“ your  love-letters  to  yonr  wife  j if  I did  it  would 
“ lessen  your  punishment.” 

9973.  What  did  yon  understand  liim  to  mean  by 
that  ? — Because,  I suppose,  I spoke  in  some  terms  of 
affection  towards  her.  In  answering  her  questions  I 
might  have  said  something,  aud  he  seeing  tliis  made 
this  reply. 

9974.  (JIB'.  BrodrieJt.)  Did  you  uuderstand  him 
to  mean  that  allowing  you  to  communicate  with  your 
wife  would  be  so  far  a diminution  of  your  punishment  ? 
— Yes,  I did. 

9975.  (Chairman.)  Did  any  further  conversation 
take  place  between  you  and  the  governor  in  reference 
to  that  matter  ? — Well,  I cannot  call  to  mind  now,  my 
lord. 

9976.  As  to  yonv  ti-catment  in  English  prisons  did 
you  say  anything  ? — Yes,  my  lord.  I made  some  re- 
mark about  being  treated  so  in  English  prisons,  and 
he  said,  “ Yom-  treatment  is  too  good  for  you,  20  yeai-s 
ago  you  would  have  been  hanged.”  In  one  of  those 
letters  that  I gave  in  to  you,  my  loi'd,  from  Portland, 
the  matter  is  correctly  stated.  I forgot  the  matter. 
Many  things  escaped  my  memory,  of  course,  occurring 
four  years  ago,  whicli.  I was  reminded  of  by  reading 
that  letter. 

9977.  You  say  that  at  MiUbank  some  writing  was 
fouud  on  the  person  of  another  treason-felony  pri- 
soner ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

9978.  Aud  that  you  wore  suspected  to  bo  the  writer, 
though  your  name  was  uot  to  it? — Yes,  my  lord. 

9979.  What  followed  in  consequence  of  that  ? — 
Well,  at  about  4 o’clock  in  the  evening,  my  lord,  in 
December,  two  officers  came  to  my  cell  aud  asked  me 
outside  the  cell,  and  stripped  me  outside  the  cell  in 
the  corridor,  and  then  went  into  the  cell  and  scai’ched 
it. 

9980.  They  stripped  you  in  tlie  corridor  ? — In  the 
corridor,  my  lord. 

9981.  Can  yon  fix  the  time? — It  is  in  December, 
my  lord.  Perhaps  about  the  10th  of  December  ’67. 

9982.  You  were  brought  before  the  director  after- 
wards, were  you  not  ? — I went  to  the  chapel  the  next 
morning,  and  after  coming  from  the  chapel,  somewhat 
between  8 and  9 o’clock,  I was  taken  to  exercise  direct 
from  the  chapel  with  other  prisoners  of  the  wai’d,  and 
while  at  exercise  I was  called  into  the  tower  in  the 
centre  of  the  yard,  and  I was  stripped  naked  there 
again,  about  9 o’clock  in  the  morning. 

9983.  This  is  the  day  which  you  speak  of  in  youi 
statement  as  being  stripped  three  times  ? — Yes,  in 
24  hours,  my  lord. 

9984.  Was  there  anything  found  on  you  ? — Nothing 
was  found,  my  lord.  I was  then  put  into  a darkened 
cell,  a refractory  cell,  not  entirely  dark,  a cell  with  a 
hole  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  I was  left  in  this  cell  fot 
three  days,  from  Friday  till  Monday.  Mr  Handy,  one 
of  the  chief  officers,  then  came  and  took  me  out  of  the 
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cell  aud  said  I was  to  go  back  to  my  own  coll,  that  is 
to  the  ordinaiy  cell,  aud  that  it  was  decreed  that  I was 
not  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  chapel  any  more  iu  the 
mornings.  That  was  I think  on  Monday,  my  lord. 

9985.  Did  they  tell  you  what  your  offence  had 

been  ? — Oh,  yes.  I was  chained  before  the  governor 
the  first  day  I was  stripped  at  9 o’clock  in  the 
morning.  Iwas  charged  with  writing  this  paper  that 
was  seized,  and  I said  nothing.  But  I do  not  know 
did  he  say  he  would  send  me  before  the  director.  At 
any  rate  I was  put  three  days  in  the  refractory  ceil 
Mr.  Handy  on  Monday  told  me  that  I was  not  to  go 
to  the  chapel  any  more  in  the  morniugs.  On  Thurs- 
day I went  to  my  work,  aud  did  not  go  to  the  chapel. 
On  Thursday  I was  taken  before  the  director  about 
1 o’clock,  and  I was  charged  with  writing  this  paper. 
He  said  that 

9986.  {Mr.  Dc  Vere.)  Was  it  with  witing  the 
paper  that  you  were  charged  ? — With  witing  this 
paper  that  was  found  on  a prisoner’  named  James 
O’Brieu  j James  Xavier  O’Brien.  It  is  not  necessary 
I suppose  to  tell  the  Commissioners hecauseiL  referred 
to  me ; whatever  was  wi’itten  was  a note  that  spoke 
about  the  dhector  saying  something  to  the  prisoner’ 
Rossa,  to  me.  The  director  said  to  me,  “ So  you 
think  that  of  me.”  " Well,”  said  I,  “ I,  in  anything 
I wi’ote  about  you,  I wrote  what  I tliink.”  It  was 
nothing  disrespectful,  hut  it  presumed  to  state  some 
interview  between  him  and  me.  I led  him  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  I wrote  the  note  ; “in  anything  I 
•RTote  I wrote  what  I believed,”  and  he  said  that  he 
would  as  punishment  stop  a visit,  the  ticket  of  which 
had  been  sent  to  Mr.  Pigott  of  the  “Irishman”  ofiice, 
Dublin ; it  was  previously  sent,  and  it  was  on  that 
day  I asked  to  see  the  prisoner  Duft’y.  Mr.  Duffy 
was  dying,  aud  I said  I would  take  seeing  Duffy  as  a 
visit  that  was  due  to  me,  .and  he  said  I could  not  see 
Dufiy.  After  that  I rvas  brought  out  to  exercise 
’without  the  director  telling  mo  any  other’  punishment. 
I "was  taken  direct  to  exercise,  which  I thought  would 
not  be  the  case  if  any  further’  punishment  was  re- 
corded. That  day  I went  to  my  labour  again  after 
exercise,  and  next  mor’ning  about  6 o’clock  I was 
taken  out  of  my  cell  and  taken  to  the  refi’actory  cell 
again.  I asked  what  was  the  punishment  for,  and  I 
would  not  be  told,  and  presently  came  8 ounces  of 
bread  and  a pint  of  water,  and  of  course  that  told  me 
that  it  was  some  pruxishinent  that  was  commencing. 
I asked  what  was  it  for,  and  how  long  it  was  to  con- 
tinue, and  I would  not  bo  told.  Then,  my  lord,  as  I 
tell  you  in  the  report,  I broke  the  sjry  hole  of  the 
door.  I was  put  into  another  cell.  I made  some 
noise  and  kicked  the  door  I believe.  I was  put  into 
another  cell,  and  I broke  that  too,  my  lord.  I was 
put  in  irons  iu  the  other  cell,  and  I kicked  out  the  trap 
of  it.  The  officer  came  in  and  caught  me  by  the 
throat  aud  raised  a stick  to  strike  me.  Then  I was 
taken  to  the  dai’k  cell,  my  lord.  It  was  in  this  dark 
cell  that  I had  to  go  eat  the  stirabout  on  my  all-fours 
nearly,  in  Millbank. 

9987.  Were  you  manacled  in  the  dark  cell? — ^Yes, 
manacled  two  days  and  two  nights. 

9988.  The  liandcuffs  were  in  front  ? — In  front.  I 
learned  afterwai’ds  that  it  was  six  days’  bread  and 
water,  and  21  days  penal  class.  So  in  the  six  days’ 
bread  and  "water,  the  fourth  day  came  in  for  penal- 
class  diet,  and  the  penal-class  diet  is  stir-about  in  a 
dish.  I was  after  breaking  the  spoon  in  the  penal- 
class  ceil  in  which  I was,  and  there  was  an  order 
issued  that  I was  to  have  no  other  spoon.  I asked 
for  a spoon,  and  they  said  “ No.”  I felt  somewhat 
hungry,  and  had  only  to  put  it  do’wn  on  the  floor 
and  go  at  it  as  desoiubed. 

9989.  {Chairman.')  The  handcuffs  were  not  un- 
loosed during  meals  ? — No,  my  lord. 

9990.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Had  you  not  destroyed 
the  spoon  ? — Tes. 

9991.  {Dr,  Lyons.)  Were  the  handcuffs  that  you 
had  on  then  h^deuffs  with  a small  link  connecting 
them  ?— No,  they  were  the  close  handcuffs. 

9992.  Quite  close  Quite  close. 


9993.  So  that  you  couhl  not  possibly  help  yourself  ■ 
to  your  food  os  you  could  have  done  if  they  were 
handcuffs  such  as  we  saw  the  other’  day  with  links  ? 
— Yes,  and  as  I could  not  use  the  hands,  I had  to  go 
on  my  limbs  and  knees,  not  having  a spoon. 

9994.  If  you  had  a spoon  could  you  use  it  ? Well, 

I suppose  I could  ; but  in  a dark  cell 

9995.  {Chairman.)  It  was  not  an  absolutely  dark 
cell  ? — An  absolutely  dark  cell,  my  lord,  a storey  under 
ground,  such  as  the  cells  you  have  seen  that  I have 
been  in  over  here,  with  double,  triple  doors. 

9996.  We  have  been  in  that  cell  in  Millbank? — It 
is  down,  under  gi-ound. 

9997.  We  have  been  shut  up  in  it  ? — WeU,  my 
lord,  I would  not  like  you  would. 

9998.  You  had  to  go  on  the  floor  to  eat  your  food  ? 
— I had  to  go  on  the  floor,  on  my  elbows  and  knees. 

9999.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  You  lapped  it  out  of  the  dish  ? 
— I lapped  it  out  of  tire  dish. 

10.000.  What  size  was  the  dish  ? — A dish  of 
8 inches  perhaps  in  diameter. 

10.001.  A timber  disli  ? — A wooden  dish. 

10.002.  You  did  this  one  day  ? — One  day  ; once,  I 
had  to  do  this,  ‘go  on  my  elbows  and  knees  at  the 
stirabout.  Of  course  I could  eat  bread. 

10.003.  There  was  no  stool  or  table  or  resting  place 
on  which  you  could  put  the  wooden  bowl? — No 
resting  place.  There  is  a bed  board,  but  that  is  only 
a few  indies  off  the  gi’ound. 

10.004.  Was  the  cell  absolutely  dai'k  at  the  time  ? 
— Absolutely  dark,  Mr.  Lyons.  You  could  not  see 
anything. 

[Priucipal-Wavder  Dalton  is  called  in  with  handcuffs.] 

10.005.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  What  are  those  technically 
called  ? — Figure  of  eight,  .sir.  {He  puts  them  on  Dr. 
Lyo9is.) 

10.006.  Are  those  similar  to  the  handcufts  you  had 
on  ? — {Prisoner.)  Yes,  sir. 

[Dalton  I’emoves  the  handcuffs  and  withdraws  in 

order  to  bring  n different  kind.] 

10.007.  Were  the  handcuffs  you  had  on  closer  or 
looser  than  these  ? — They  were  not  so  loose  ns  these, 
for  I sent  to  the  doctor  to  represent  to  him  that  my 
hands  were  pained  by  one  of  them.  This  was  in  the 
dark  cell  in  the  morning.  I recollect  the  doctor  came 
aud  when  the  lamp  was  held  up  to  my  band  to  see  it, 

I saw  that  my  tvrist  was  bloody  ; that  during  the 
night  it  hatl  wounded  mo  some  way.  The  gruel 
is  thick  and  will  not  run  in  the  dish  and  you  cannot 
sip  it. 

10.008.  (Chairman.)  Was  this  for  one  or  two  days  ? 
— One  day.  I was  two  days  in  the  irons,  but  I had 
not  the  opportunity  of  getting  the  food  the  second  day 
in  the  dark  cell. 

10.009.  Did  you  not  get  food  the  second  day  ? — I 
did ; bread  and  water. 

10.010.  Were  you  able  to  eat  it  vdth  the  manacles? 
Of  course  you  can  eat  bread. 

10.011.  Or  take  a dish  of  water  ? — Yes. 

10.012.  But  you  could  not  have  got  at  the  gruel  ? 
— I tided  to  get  at  it  as  I tell  you,  my  lord. 

10.013.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Are  you  clear  upon  this 
point,  that  you  were  manacled  during  two  days,  day 
aud  night  ? — ^Not  two  consecutive  days.  There  was 
some  day  between  them  ; once,  24  hours,  and  another 
24  hom*B. 

10.014.  But  you  ai*e  quite  clear  that  the  handcuffs 
were  on  two  nights  ?— Yes ; I did  not  get  my  bed  the 
firat  night,  the  mattress  was  kept.  I got  only  part  of 
the  bedding  the  first  night ; I got  the  whole  of  the  bed- 
ding the  second  night. 

[Dalton  here  returns  with  handcuffs,  puts  a small  pair 

on  Dr.  Lyons,  and  aftei’  taking  them  off  withdraws.] 

10.015.  {Dr.  Lyons()  The  cell  that  we  examined 
was  I think  a very  small  one.  Did  you  find  that  you 
bed  room  to  lie  down  on  the  bed  board  of  that  cell  ? — 
No ; I noticed  that  it  was  very  small  I think  it  was 
rather  short  too. 

Rr  3 


J.  O'DonocaTi 
(JJo*ro). 

26  Jaly  1870. 


I.  Salto  n. 


T.  O’DonoTs 
(Roae&). 
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J.  O’Donouan 
(Rossa)- 

26  July  1870. 


10,016.  \Vhat  is  youi-  Ixeiglit  ?— My  height  is  about 

^ 10  on'  The  length  of  the  bed  was  5 feet  4 inches  ? 
_I  recollect,  it  made  a fixed  impression  on  my  mind, 
the  cold  of  the  night,  because  when  the  clothes  got 
off  I could  not  put  them  on  again.  _ ^ . 

10,018.  Tour  height  is  recorded  5 feet  9i  inches  f 
—I  am  going  down,  I suppose.  , „ , ^ . , 

10  019.  The  length  of  that  bed  is  5 feet  4 inches. 
Did  YOU  find  that  you  had  gi'eat  difficulty  in  lying 
down  in  that  space  ?— Yes,  there  is  something  on  my 
mind  that  it  was  not  long  enough,  or  something  un- 
comfortable. , 1 , T . 

10  020.  Did  it  appear  to  you  to  have  added  to  youi 
.suffering  in  that  coli,  that  you  could  not  lie  down  at 
length  on  the  board?— Yes,  Mr.  Lyons j but  what 
particularly  impressed  it.self  on  nae,  -rm  the  cold 
during  the  night,  for  the  bed-dotbes  feU  off  and  I could 
not  pull  them  on  as  I could  not  use  the  hands. 

10021.  What  clothes  had  you ? — One  night  i had 
n matti-eaa.  The  first  night  I hnd  only  putt  nnd  the 
second  night  I had  the  usual  allowance  of  bed-clothes. 

10,022.  Was  the  mattress  left  witli  you  ? — It  was 
on  the  sfcoml,  but  not  on  the  first  night.  _ 

10  023.  Were  your  body  clothe-s  left  with  you  (■ — 
Yes,  they  were  left  with  me  and  the  irons  were  not 
taken  off  at  all. 

10,024.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  Were  they  kept  on  both 
nights? — Yes,  kept  on  both  nights.  ,,  t. 

10,026.  Did  I undei’stand  you  to  say  to  Mr.  Brod- 
rick,  that  those  two  nights  were  irot  consecutive  ? — 
They  were  not  consecutive,  Mr.  De  Vere. 

10  026.  What  interval  was  between  them? — There 
mi"ht  be  a day  or  two  ; at  least  I think  so,  for  I 
know  very  well,  that  I was  after  the  lapse  of  one 
day  brought  out  of  the  cell;  and  fastened  again  the 
same  way ; that  was  when  I was  in  the  second  time 
for  the  second  24  hour's. 

10.027.  (Mr.  Brodric/i.)  I will  just  read  the  entries 
against  you  those  days,  from  the  19th  to  the  23rd  of 
December,  in  order  that  you  may  make  any  remarks 
you  think  necassau-y  about  them.  On  the  19th  you 
■were  charged  with  attempting  to  break  the  cell  door, 
smashing  the  inspection  glass,  forcing  the  screw  of 
the  bolt,  and  sayiug,  “ They  have  been  doing  os  they 
like  with  me,  and  I am  now  going  to  have  a game  ” ? 

^Tbat  is  an  expression  I have  not  used.  I might 

have  said  something. 

10.028.  (Chairman.)  Something  to  that  effect  ? — I 


sud  something. 

10.029.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  Is  it  true  that  you  did  ^ 
to  break  the  cell  door,  and  that  you  smashed  the  in- 
spection glass  ? — It  is ; but  about  the  screw  I did  not. 
I recollect  that  I broke  the  trap  door,  and  then  there 
ai'e  screws  in  it,  ainl  the  screws  of  course  fell  out. 

10.030.  Theu  on  the  20th  it  is  stated  that  you 
fin-ther  broke  tlie  trap  door,  wrote  on  the  walls  and 
the  door,  shouting,  “I  am  a Fenimi,”  and  singing 
Fenian  songs  ? — ^That  is  an  expression  I never  used. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Brodidck,  I was  a Fenian,  but  I never 
said  it  or  sang  Fenian  songs. 

10,081.  (Chairman^  You  ffistinctly  deny  that  ? — 
I distinctly  deny  that  I ever  made  use  of  the  expres- 
sion “I  am  a Fenian,”  either  in  prison  or  out  of 
prison. 

10,032.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Did  you  sing  Fenian  songs  ? 
— T cannot  sing.  I do  not  know  what  are  called 
Fenian  songs,  ifi'.  Lyons. 

10,  033.  You  cannot  sing  ? — I cannot  sing.  When- 
ever any  of  my  friends  who  know  me  would  heai’  of 
my  sinpng,  they  would  burst  out  laughing  at  the  idea 
of  my  singing. 

10.034.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  On  the  23rd,  “ Disfiguring 
“ a pint,  writing  on  the  cell  wall,  filling  the  key  hole 
“ with  pieces  of  a broken  bowl  ” ? — My  lord,  I think 
I tell  you  in  the  report,  that  after  being  obliged  to  go 
on  my  face  and  hands  to  eat  I broke  the  bowl. 

10.035.  (Chairman.)  How  did  you  succeed  in 
breaking  it  ? — With  my  feet. 

10.036.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  And  did  you  put  pieces  of 
it  in  the  keyhole  ? — I did,  my  lord. 


10.037.  (Chairman.)  Were  your  iiands  handcuffed 
at  that  time  ? — They  were,  my  lord. 

10.038.  But  you  still  managed  to  get  the  pieces  of 
the  liowl  into  the  lock  ? — I did,  my  lord. 

10.039.  Ill  the  parJ^r-aph  at  the  bottom  of  page  8, 
you  say,  “ One  day  I was  yoked  to  a cart  with  those 
“ men,  drawing  stones,  anti  I had  a noose  of  the  rope 
“ over  my  neck.  The  oar  heeled  over,  the  sliaft 
“ flew  high  ill  the  air,  and  the  rope  slipped  off  my 
“ neck  without  doing  me  any  injury  ; the  danger  was 
“ in  its  hitching  on  my  neck.  A second  time  that 
“ day  the  car  heeled  over  before  its  time,  and  at  this 
“ occmrence  I was  in  no  danger,  for  it  had  anived 
“ at  its  destination,  and  the  rope  was  oft'  my  neck  or 
“ breast.”  Will  you  tell  us  what  occurred  at  that 

time  ? I was,  my  lord,  the  morning  in  question  yoked 

to  this  cart  -with  a noose  of  rope  around  me. 

10.040.  With  other  men  ? — With  other  men,  my 
lord.  The  ewt  was  full  of  stones,  and  di'awhig  it  the 
men  who  wei'e  detailed  to  keep  the  cart  from  heeling, 
or  " tipping  ” os  they  call  it  in  prison  I believe ; I do 
not  know  whethei-  they  intended  it  or  not,  but  the 
car  tipped  or  heeled,  the  shafts  flew  up  in  tlie  air,  the 
rope  round  my  . neck  was  quickly  taken  off,  and  had  it 
hitched  on  my  neck  I would  have  been  hurt. 

10.041.  Who  wore  the  men  that  were  behind  the 
cart  ? — Two  prisonci's  named  Crane  and.  Stephens.  I 
would  not  bo  surprised  if  Stephens  is  in  this  prison 
still,  but  the  other  man  there,  his  time  was  short. 

10.042.  You  say  the  rope  was  around  your  neck. 
Describe  how  it  was?— It  was  this  way  (over  one 
shoulder).  Any  way  it  was  around  my  neck  on  the 
moment. 

10.043.  ( Chairman. ) Not  under  one  arm  ? — I 
hadn’t  it  under  one  ai'm,  my  lord. 

10.044.  (Dr.  Greenhow.)  Were  you  directed  to 
pass  it  in  that  way  ? — ^No,  I got  no  particular  direc- 
tions about  the  matter.  Possibly  it  was  considered 
such  a consequence  could  not  ensue. 

10.045.  Did  you  see  others  pass  the  rope  the  same 
vyay  ? — Well,  yes,  nothing  pai'ticular  fixes  itself  in  my 
memory  as  to  prisoners  putting  it  under  the  am  or 
not.  Some  used  to  catch  the  rope  and  put  it  on  the 
shoulder  without  putting  it  ovei’  the  neck  at  aU. 
There  were  no  particular  iusti’uctious.  Some  would 
not  put  it  on  the  neck,  hut  catch  it,  my  lord  ; but  I 
had  it  ou  my  neck  as  I tell  you.  On  the  second 
occasion  the  same  day  the  car  ru'rivcd  at  its  destina- 
tion, and  while  one  of  the  men  was  taking  out  the 
tail  board  it  heeled  again  by  accident,  but  then  i wa*! 
out  of  danger  this  time  ; I had  the  rope  off  my  neck. 
I mention  this  because  my  wife  laid  before  me  sonic 
account  the  Secretai’y  of  State  gave.  This  has 
reference  to  the  second  occasion  when  I was  not  at 
all  in  danger,  and  does  not  at  all  speak  of  the  first 
matter,  I heard  the  officer  Thompson  say  that  he 
reported  these  two  men  who  were  behind,  for  letting 
the  car  heeL  I heard  him  say,  “It  is  very  sfrange, 
I never  saw  such  a thing  occur  before.” 

10.046.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  You  say  that  yon  w«e 
afraid  to  work  with  those  men  ? — After  that,.  Mr.  Dr 
Vere,  I applied  to  the  governor  to  be  allowed  to  work 
in  my  cell,  and  not  to  be  put.  amongst  these  prisoners, 
and  he  would  not  give  it  to  nle. 

10.047.  That  is,  you  wished  not  to  be  sent  to  woik 
with  those  prisoners  who  put  you  in  such  danger  ?— 
Yes,  I did  not  like  to  be  with  them. 

10.048.  Was  your  application  gi-auted  to  you  ? — No, 
it  was  not,  Mr.  De  Vere. 

10.049.  How  often  did  you  ask  ?— I asked  about 
thi'ee  times.  I asked  the  director.  The  director- only 
made  matters  worse,  for  he  issued  ordew  that  these 
men  were  to  be  set  a certain  distance  apart,  and 
worked  so  that  there  would  be  no  annoyance  given  to 
me  ; and  these  men  being  set  apai't  in  that  way,  aoil 
prevented  from  speaking,  they  got  more  unpleasant, 
and  I felt  the  position  more  than  before.-  - • 

10.050.  Did  you  get  any' punishment  for  refusing  to 
labour  with  these  men  ? — On  two  occasions  I refused 
to  labour  before  the  1st  of  June,  and  got  pniilslMehf> 
three  daj^  at  one  time  and  ±wo  days  at  another  time. 
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Any  way,  I believe  three  days  at  the  time,  with  the 
option  of  going  out  to  work  any  morning  during  the 
three  days.  I think  I went  out  one  time  the  second 
niornin" ; hut  on  the  1st  of  June  I made  up  my  mind 
not  to  work  with  them. 

10.051.  Was  your  reason  for  refusing  to  work  with 
them  that  you  considered  yourself  in  danger  with 
them  ?— Yes,  in  danger,  and  in  a most  unpleasant 
position  ; these  men  feeling  that  they  were  kept  in  a 
state  of  punishment,  kept  isolated  from  all  the  other 
prisoners,  even  in  the  chapel,  and  kept  in  punishment 
beside,  and  made  to  see  that  I was  the  cause  of  that 
isolation  ; because  any  days  that  I was  kept  on  bread 
and  water  they  used  to  be  taken  outside  tbe  prison 
walls  to  work,  but  never  taken  out  when  I was 
amongst  them.  1 complained  of  that  to  the  govenror 
and  director,  that  it  was  not  feir  to  show  them  that  I 
was  the  cause  of  their  being  submitted  to  such  restric- 
tion. 

10.052.  You  were  kept,  you  believe,  on  bread  and 
water  three  days  for  refusing  to  labour  ? — Yes,  on  two 
occasions.  Here  is  “ May  tiie  4tb,  refusing  to  go  to 
“ labour,  tbree  days’  bread  and  water,  with  the  option 
“ each  morning  of  going  out  to  work.” 

10.053.  {Dr.  Lyons)  I have  here,  “ May  the  4tli, 
“ J.  O’D.  Rossa  three  days’  punishment  diet,  with  the 
“ option  of  going  out  to  labour  every  morning.”  You 
wore  reported  on  May  the  6th,  and  ou  M.ay  the  7th 
got  two  days’  punishment  diet  and  to  pay  for  all 
damage  done  on  the  occasion  that  it  refers  to? — Will 
you  let  me  have  a few  word.s  on  that  report,  my  lord. 

10.054.  {Ckair7naii.)  Yea  ? — I have  it  here  re- 
corded : “ Defacing  his  gratuity  and  librai-y  cards, 
“ writiug  on  his  cell  door,  aud  draiving  ou  his  cell 
“ floor.” 

10.055.  {Dr.  Lyo)]s.)  That  is  on  May  the  6tii  ? — 
“ Drawing  on  his  floor”  was  making  some  geometrical 
figures  while  I was  on  bread  and  water  ; .and  “ dufac- 
ing  his  gj'atuity  and  libraiy  cards.”  That  was,  my  lord, 
in  consequence  of  my  inability  to  get  the  governor  to 
take  down  my  words  in  rvriting  the  answers  to  the 
charges.  This  morning  1 happened  to  get  a bit  of 
lead  i I found  it  in  the  yard,  and  I brought  it  in  witli 
me,  aud  on  those  two  cards  that  were  in  my  coll,  my 
lord,  I wrote  what  I mtended  to  be  my  reply  to  the 
charge  against  me,  in  order  tliat  I would  get  him  to 
take  tills  down  in  Iiis  book,  the  state  I was  in  and  why 
I did  certain  things ; and  if  he  did  not  do  that  that 
I would  be  rex>orted  for  writing  ou  the  giatuity  card, 
so  that  when  I was  taken  before  tbe  governor  and 
asked  what  I had  to  say  I took  the  cards  out  of  my 
pocket  and  said  I put  it  on  these  cards,  so  ho  would 
not  take  down  the  reply.  I pressed  him  as  mueh  as  I 
could  to  take  down  the  reply  from  the  cards,  but  he 
would  not  do  it.  The  report  is  hei'e,  “ defacing  his 
library  and  gratuity  cards.”  Of  course  they  were 
defaced,  but  I tell  you  under  what  circumstances. 
“ Wntiug  on  his  cell  door  ” is  also  a continuation  of 
.the  same  thing. 

10.056.  Here  is,  on  the  11th  of  May,  “ J.  O’D. 
“ Rossa,  reported  by  Assistant-Warder  Thompson 
“ for  leaving  his  work  without  permission,  and  refiis- 
“ ing  to  laboui',  about  7.15  a.m. and  on  the  12th  of 
May  it  is  reported,  “J.  O'D.  Rossa  went  ont  to 
“ labour ; to  receive  full , diet ; remitted  two  days 
“ punishment  diet,  by  order  of  tbe  governor.”  Is 
that  so  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  “ Leaving  his  woi-k  with- 
out permission  ” : I will  tell  you  what  that  means.  I 
recollect  this  morning  I determined — I refused  to  work 
in  consequence  of  the  unpleasantness  of  the  complaints 
of  the  men  after  going  to  the  sink  to  lift  the  watei’. 
After  doing  this  I was  standing  up.  I approached 
the  officer  near  my  block.  “ Officer,”  says  I,  “ I am 
determined  to  work  no  move.”  I went  up  about  a 
yard  from  my  block  and  spoke  to  him : that  is  what 
he  calls  “ leaving  my  work  without  permission.”  But, 
All*.  Lyons,  perhaps  in  that  book  you  have  a record  of 
other  reports  against  prisoners.  Now  it  is  in  these 
days  that  affair  occurred  that  I knew  two  prisoners 
named  Crane  and  Stephens  were  reported  for  a matter, 


hut  nothing  happened  to  them,  for  tlie  governor  said 
it  must  be  an  accident. 

10.057.  {Chairma7i.)  You  aay  that  those  prisoners 
were  reported  ?— Yes,  my  lord,  tor  the  ofience  of 
allowing  the  car  to  heel. 

10.058.  (Dr.  Lyons.')  What  are  their  names  ? 

William  Crane  aud  Stephenson. 

10.059.  What  wus  the  date  ? — I canuot  exactly 
say  what  date,  Mr.  Lyons ; but  any  way  it  is  before 
the  1st  of  June,  and  perhaps  the  latter  end  of  April 
or  the  beginning  of  May. 

10.060.  You  stated  that  you  were  fm'ther  punished 
subsequent  to  the  date  we  have  now  eome  to,  the 
1st  of  June;  is  that  so; — “May  the  25th,  shouting 

aud  siuging,  also  for  biglily  impi-oi>ei'  language  ? ” 

Ob,  I recollect  that  now. 

10.061.  Is  there  anything  between  May  the  12th 
and  the  last  I read  out  for  you,  May  the  25th  ? — No, 
I think  not,  Mr.  Lyons. 

10.062.  (Chairman.)  What  happened  on  May  the 
25th  ? — The  24th  was  a Sunday,  my  lord.  I was  at 
the  chapel,  and  at  the  chapel  I put  one  leg  across  the 
seat,  u stool. 

10.063.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Here  is  a report  for  dis- 
orderly conduct  during  divine  service,  and  a further 
report  for  shouting,  at  6 p.m.  ? — Perhaps,  my  lord,  that 
will  bear  out  what  I was  going  to  tell  you. 

10.064.  Ou  the  same  date  there  is  a further  reijort 
by  Assistant- Warder  Burke,  for  singing  and  shouting, 
and  thereby  disturbing  tbe  order  of  iLc  peuul  eln.'ss 
nt  7.15  p.m.  ? — Ou  Sunday,  when  I came  I'rom  chapel 
that  day,  the  oflicer  x>laced  me  under  report  for  luy 
conduct  at  chapel. 

10.065.  ( Chah-man.)  What  had  you  done  at  clnqiel  ? 
— For  putting  my  knee  across.  I believe  he  chai'ged 
me  with  looking  at  another  prisoner.  When  I came 
from  the  chapel  I was  reiiortod  for  the  offence,  ray 
lord.  My  cell  w'as  cleared  out  of  idl  its  contents.  It 
seems  I was  under  report  under  such  circunistjujces. 
It  seems  that  I did  not  commit  a gi'eat  offence  nt  tlie 
chapel,  but  as  I saw  myself  under'  report  I made  some 
noise  in  my  cell  by  reciting  as  I did  when  I put  no 
restraint  on  my.self  when  I saw  the  meu  detei'iniued 
to  punish  me.  This  noise  was  added  to  the  report 
next  day,  aud  now  it  appears  the  whole  report  was  for 
shouting  and  singing,  and  iiighly  improper  language. 
I ilid  not  know  what  the  highly  improper'  language 
was.  Tire  officer  of  the  ward  when  1 was  bel'ore  the 
governor  reported  that  I was  singhrg  treason  songs. 
I told  the  governor,  distiuctly,  that  whao  I was  re- 
peating that  evening  was  this  quotation  from  Cowpor  t 

“ We  have  no  slaves  at  home  ; then  why  abroad  ? 
And  they  themselves  ouco  ferried  o’er  the  wave 
That  ports  us,  are  emancipate  and  loosed. 

Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England  ; if  their  lungs 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  ai'e  fi'ce  : 

They  touch  our  country,  and  then.'  shackles  fall.” 
It  is  in  Cowper’s  “ Task.” 

10.066.  (Chairman.)  I know  the  passage : 

“ Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England  ; if  their  lungs 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  ai-e  fi'ce  : 

They  touch  our  country  aud  their  shackles  fall. 
That’s  noble,  and  bespeaks  a nation  proud 
And  jealous  of  the  blessing.” 

10.067.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  On  the  24th  you  were  re- 
moved to  the  dark  cell.  On  the  25tli  there  was  a 
report  made  in  reference  to  the  24th.  “ J.  O’D.  Rossa 
“ reported  for  defacing  his  cell  by  writing  on  tbe  back 
“ of  the  door.”  Aud  fui'ther,  “ J.  O’D.  Rossa,  two 
“ days’  punishment  diet  aud  removedfi-om  dai'k  cell,  by 
“ order  of  the  governor,  12.20  noon  ” ? — Ou  one  occa- 
sion, my  lord,  I distinctly  recollect  that  I was  put  into 
this  dark  cell  without  making  any  noise  whatever ; 
that  Mr.  Allison  accused  me  of  rejaeating  in  the  cell 
when  I was  only  speaking  in  a ■whisper;  when  he 
brought  me  out  to  the  governor,  although  I was  deter- 
mined to  be  quiet  this  time.  Ha  said  I sliouid  not 
be  going  on  so.  Ho  went  outeido  the  ceil  and  listened. 
I thought  what  I -was  saying  in  a -whisper  could  not 
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J.  O' Donovan 

(Aosstf), 

26  Jnly  1870. 
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J.  O’Diwflt'irn 

(7?o4ja). 
as  July  1870. 


he  heal’d  outside;  he  listened  outside  and  he  came  in 
and  sent  me  to  a dovk  cell. 

10.068.  {Chainnan.)  Wlienivns  that?~On  one  of 
these  occasionswhen  I was  only  speaking  In  a whisper, 
my  lord. 

10.069.  Did  Alison  send  you  to  the  dark  cell  with- 
out speaking  to  the  govemor  at  all  ? — Yes,  ray  lord. 

10.070.  How  was  that  ? — He  threatened  that  if  I 
did  not  stop  whisijering  to  myself  he  would  put  me  in 
the  dark  cell.  He  went  outside  luid  listened.  I kept 
whispering  to  myself,  not  above  a whisper,  and  he 
opened  the  cell  door  and  put  me  in  the  dark  cell  for 
three  days.  On  other  oeca,sious  I used  to  malce  a 
noise. 

10.071.  How  do  you  know  that  he  did  not  oom- 
raunicate  with  the  govemor  about  it  ? — Because  ho  was 
listening  at  the  door. 

10.072.  He  put  you  at  once  into  the  dai’k  cell? — 
Yes,  my  lord,  he  did. 

10.073.  He  did  not  go  away  fi’om  the  door  ? — ^No, 
my  lord,  he  did  not  go  away  from  the  door. 

10.074.  Were  you  brought  before  the  govemor  next 

day  ? Ho ; I was  before  the  governor  that  day  and 

this  was  after  my  coming  away  from  the  governor. 

10.075.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  In  the  punishment  that 
you  got  from  the  governor  that  day  was  there  any 
dark  cell 'punishment  ? — No,  there  was  not.  I dis- 
tinctly recollect  that  any  d.ark  cell  punishment  I got 
from  the  governor  here,  any  punishment  I got  that 
way,  was  for  making  noise  in  ray  cell. 

10.076.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  You  have  been  often  in 
the  dark  cells,  1 am  afraid.  Have  you  ever  been 
brought  before  the  governor  and  asked  what  you  had 
to  say  before  being  sent  to  the  dark  cell  ? — ^Never, 
sir. 

10.077.  Have  you  always  been  taken  to  the  dark  cell 
on  the  report  of  a warder  ? — Yea,  sir. 

10.078.  And  without  giving  you  an  opportunity  of 
saying  anything  yourself  about  it  ? — Yes,  I have  sir ; 
always.  I got  tliree  days’  dark  cells  in  Portland — it 
is  recorded  in  the  books — for  refusing  to  salute  tlie 
governor  and  using  what  is  called  insulting  language 
in  trying  to  get  the  affair  of  the  amour  corrected,  my 
lord. 

10.079.  (Dr.  Greenhoto.')  In  one  of  your  own 
letters  published  in  the  papers  you  say,  “ Let  them 
flog  us  aud  starve  us  legally.”  As  a matter  of  fact  were 
you  fliogged  ? — No,  sir. 

10.080.  What  do  you  mean  by  “ stoi’vo  us  legally  ” ? 
— That  is,  starve  us  legally,  well,  I suppose  I meant 
by  that  that  I was  charged  without  sufficient  cause, 
for  instance  being  slarvetl  on  a charge  of  idleness 
when  I hful  my  work  done.  Would  you  show  me  the 
passage  ? 

10.081.  It  is  a pasitage  from  your  printed  letter 
published  in  the  Irish  papers.  I have  taken  down  the 
exact  words.  Have  you  any  complaint  of  your  food  ? 
— As  things  are  at  present  I have  lost  my  appetite. 
Something  has  taken  my  appetite  away  from  me. 

10.082.  Is  it  that  you  have. more  food  than  you  can 
cat  ? — I have  more  food  than  I can  eat,  for  the  past 
week,  ounce  and  a half  or  more  than  I can  eat,  since 
this  affair  began. 

10.083.  Have  you  any  complaint  with  regard  to  the 
quality  of  your  food  ? — No.  I make  no  complaint  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  food  ; for  1 am  here  under  the 
treatment  of  a convict,  au  English  convict,  and  when 
the  authorities  consider  that  I am  a fit  subject  for 
that  treatment  I am  not  going  to  speak  or  to  complain 
of  food  or  anything  connected  with  it ; but  I always 
claim  as  a right  to  speak  of  the  ti’eatment  I receive. 
They  may  treat  me  any  way  they  please.  My  duty  is 
to  bear  what  they  impose  on  me  and  not  to  complain. 

10.084.  Do  you  consider  the  food  wholesome?— 
Well,  for  a time,  even  when  hungry,  I did  not  like  to 
use  the  food — some  of  it. 

10.085.  Specify  the  particular  articles  that  you  did 
not  like  ? — Food  that  is  called  soup — shin  of  beef. 

10.086.  Shin  of  beef  soup?— Tes,  I was  a long 
time  put  to  the  shin  of  beef  soup  and  could  not  use  it  ; 
when  I could  eat  better  food  or  food  that  1 would  like 


better.  In  fact  I used  to  finil,  and  one  day  did  find,  a 
piece  of  the  skin,  a piece  of  tho  hide  in  the  soup. 

10,087.  Did  you  find  it  yourself? — I fouud  a piece 
of  tho  hide  myself.  I took  it  to  where  wo  were  at 
work  aud  showed  it  to  tho  prisoners.  I showed  it  to 
Officer  Douglas  who  wis  in  cltarge  at  the  time.  I 
recollect  the  prisoner  Burke  got  hide,  and  O’Conuell 
one  day  showing  us  all  that  he  had  found  something  in 
the  soup;  and  seveiiil  things  that  way  that  we  found 
that  were  calculated  to  disgust  a person. 

10,038.  Was  that  occasion  when  you  found  the  hide 
iu  the  soup  tho  same  as  wheu  O’Connell  found  the 
piece  of  hide  ? — Oh,  I think  not. 

10.089.  Do  you  vecolleet  anything  about  O’Connell 
finding  a piece  of  hide  ? — I recollect  O’Conuell  finding 
something. 

10.090.  But  you  refer  to  different  occasion  ? — I refer 
to  differeut  occasions. 

10.091.  Have  you  any  fault  to  find  with  any  other 
food  besides  the  soup  ? — For  a long  time  I could  not 
use  the  gruel,  ami  I used  not  to  take  it  at  first  j but 
last  year,  about  this  time  twelve  mouths  we  got  tea 
instead  of  gruel;  what  is  called  tea.  For  the  class  of 
prisoner  who  have  to  be  punished  in  England  under 
these  circurastances,  I siqjpose  even  that  kind  of  men 
would  not  consider  it  good.  Even  so,  I do  not  like 
to  be  speaking  of  such  things. 

10.092.  You  say  in  tho  same  latter  that  when  you 
were  handcuffed  in  Milibauk  the  officer  seized  you  by 
the  tlu’oat  and  used  a club  to  strike  you  ? — ^Yes,  that 
is  so. 

1 0.093.  On  what  oceosiou  was  tlint  ? — On  the  occa- 
sion of  my  being  in  the  second  cell.  When  I was 
taken  from  the  cell  I broke  the  spyglass  in  to  another 
cell,  and  broke  the  trap-door  of  that,  .and  drew  back 
the  bolt,  aud  opened  the  firat  door.  The  gate  was 
locked.  He  told  me  to  shut  the  door.  I said  I wanted 
some  one  to  see  I did  not  shut  the  door.  Another 
officer  came,  the  principal  officer,  and  the  man  who 
had  charge  of  tho  ward  rushed  in  and  caught  and 
sti'uck  mo.  I cried,  “Coward,  to  strike  a man 
chained.”  He  raised  his  club  to  strike  me,  and  the 
other  officer  said  “Don’t  hurt  him.” 

10.094.  (M7\  De  Vere.)  Who  was  that  officer  ?— - 
I do  not  know  the  name  of  either  of  them,  but  I could 
recognise  eitlier  of  them.  You  will  leai’n  the  name  of 
the  officer  who  seized  me,  Mr.  De  Vere  ; he  was  in 
charge  of  the  wai-d  I was  in  in.  December.  I was  on 
bread  and  water  Christraas-day. 

10.095.  (Dr.  Byons.)  Was  this  in  the  year  ’67  in 
Millbank  ? — Iu  ’67.  The  name  sounds  something  like 
Goggin  or  Ogden,  or  something  that  way. 

10.096.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  The  officer  you  speak  of 
was  the  officer  who  was  iu  chaige  of  tho  ward  at  the 
time  ? — Yes,  the  warder. 

10.097.  In  chni’go  of  what  ? — In  clnarge  of  the  ward 
in  which  this  penal  class  cell  was. 

10.098.  How  do  you  describe  it  ? — I could  not  give 
you  any  description  of  it : the  cell  of  the  trap-door  of 
which  I broke.  I broke  the  trap-door : that  will 
describe  it ; and  the  glass  tliat  was  over  the  door. 

10.099.  You  broke  the  glass  over  the  door  ? — Yes, 
and  the  trap-door. 

10.100.  (Dr,  Greenliow.)  There  is  a passage  in 
your  letter  to  the  effect  that  the  temporai-y  closet  on 
the  quay  was  cleared  every  three  weeks,  and  that  the 
officer  said  he  would  make  two  of  you  clean  it  every 
Monday  morning  in  fiitiu’e,  and  was  as  good  ns  his 
word.  Where  did  that  occur  ?— In  Portland. 

10.101.  What  was  the  officer’s  name? — Gunnii^. 

10.102.  When  did  it  happen  ? — In  the  summer 
of ’66. 

10.103.  Was  that  closet  used  by  the  treason-felouy 
prisoners  ? — Perhaps  about  June  ’66. 

10.104.  Wa.s  it  used  exclusively  by  the  treason- 
felony  prisoners  ? — Yes.  This  officer  told  me  that  I 
would  have  to  come  the  next  day  and  clean  it.  I 
went  the  following  day  to  the  Govemor  of  the  pi’ison 
and  told  him  that  the  officer  told  me  this,  and  oak^ 
him  was  that  work  expected  from  me,  and  he  said 
“ Yes ; ” so  I cleaned  it  then. 
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10 105.  Had  other  treason-felony  prisoners  been 
cleaning  it  previously?— Yea,  it  ivas  cleaned  I think 
twice,  by  two  each  time. 

10  106.  Your  time  for  cleaning  it  had  come,  and 
you  objected  to  do  it  ? — Yea.  I did  not  object  to  clean 
it.  I went  to  the  governor  and  asked  him  was  that 
work  expected  from  me.  I did  not  get  orders  to  clean 
it ; but  the  officer  said,  “ It  will  be  your  turn  on  Mon- 
day.” Before  Monday  I went  to  the  governor,  and 
asked  the  governor  was  that  work  expected  from  me, 
and  he  said  “ Yes.”  fio  whan  tlie  officer  learned  this 
he  got  testy,  and  said  I will  make  two  of  you  clean  it 
every  week. 

10.107.  And  from  that  time  it  was  cleaned  eveiy 
week  ? — ^Yes. 

10.108.  But  you  did  not  clean  it  eveiy  week?— 
Oh  no. 

10.109.  Two  of  yon  were  told  off  week  after  week 
to  do  it  ? — Yes. 

10.110.  (iVr.  Dc  Vere.)  Explain  in  what  way  you 
had  to  clean  it  ?— To  draw  out  the  slide.  The  slide 
received  the  matter.  To  draw  it  out,  take  it  to  a pit 
and  throw  it  into  the  pit  and  cover  it  up,  and  clean 
out  the  affair  aud  bring  it  back  again. 

10.111.  (Chairman.)  Was  it  an  eai’th  closet  ? — An 
earth  closet ; there  was  no  pipe  in  this,  my  lord. 

10.112.  (Dr.  G7-eenhoio.)  The  slide  was  a sort  of 
box  ? — Yes,  a timber  box.  There  is  an  eai-th  closet 
hei'e,  but  that  was  not  an  earth  closet. 

10.113.  Were  you  ever  allowed  to  write  to  your 
mother  ? — No,  never. 

10.114.  You  never  were  allowed? — Noj  1 asked 
several  times.  Yes,  I think  I wrote  her  a note  Inst 
September  or  October.  I made  application  to  write 
to  some  of  my  friends.  I think  T wrote  to  her  in- 
closed in  a letter  to  my  wife. 

10.115.  Did  it  go? — Well,  I think  so.  Yes,  it 
went. 

10.116.  (^^r.  De  Verc.)  Will  you  turn  to  page  8 of 
your  printed  statement? — ^Yea,  Mr.  De  Vere. 

10.117.  You  say  there,  “His  subordinates,”  that  is 
Alison’s  subordinates,  “ used  to  follow  his  example, 
“ and  one  of  them,  when  in  the  moiming  I used  to 
“ stoop  down  to  take  in  my  clothes  from  outside  the 
“ cell  door,  used  to  kick  them  up  iu  my  face  ” ? — Yes, 
that  was  Thompson.  He  did  that. 

10.118.  Thompson  did  that  ? — Yes. 

10.119.  Explain  how  he  did  it  ? — Iu  sepai-ats  con- 
finement Jhat  was.  My  clothes  were  taken  out  eveiy 
night  outside  the  cell  door,  but  I got  tboni  back  iu 
the  morning.  In  the  morning,  when  the  officer  would 
open  the  door,  I used  to  tuke  in  my  clothe.s  j and 
these  mornings,  it  was  after  committing  the  offisnee 
on  the  governor,  he  did  it  a couple  of  mornings. 
When  I was  stooping  down  to  take  up  my  clothes  he 
put  his  foot  to  them  and  threw  them  up,  not  in  my 
face,  but  into  the  cell.  I spoke  to  Mr.  Alison,  aud 
represented  what  necessity  was  there  for  doing  that; 
and  could  not  I he  allowed  to  take  in  my  clothes  mth- 
out  doing  that  j and  his  reply  was  something  like 
“Does  it  take  a bite  out  of  you,”  or  “does  it  injure 
you,”  or  some  remark  of  that  kind.  So  I took  no 
furthernotice  of  it.  I believe  he  did  it  for  the  purpose 
of  having  me  do  something,  or  acting  some  way  that 
would  give  him  an  excuse  for  striking  me  with  the 
stick. 

10.120.  Did  you  ever  represent  it  to  the  governor  ? 
— No  ; I represented  it  to  the  principal  officer  of  the 
ward,  Mr.  Alison,  and  he  only  took  the  officer’s  part 
in  the  matter. 

10.121.  You  say,  in  pi^e  3 of  yom-  statement,  “ My 
“ letters  are  suppressed  because  I speak  of  my  treat- 
“ meat,  and  the  British  Government  defame  my 
“ character  by  saying  that  it  is  because  1 have  told 
“ lies  in  them.”  Wh.at  do  you  refer  to  there? — I 
refer  to  the  statement  that  I gave  you  in  a few  days 
ago,  which  I undei’atand  emanates  from  the  Secretary 
of  State,  in  which  he  states  that  my  letters  to  my  wife 
wei'e  suppressed  because  they  contained  falsehoods. 
That  is  iu  one  of  the  pai’agraphs  of  a papei'  I gave  you 
iu,  and  I have  very  good  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
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internal  evidence  in  that  paper,  that  it.  is  an  official 
paper,  because  it  speaks  of  things  that  could  not  be 
s|K)keii  of  by  any  one  except  a person  connected  with 
the  Government.  I gave  in  those  letters  to  my  wife, 
just  to  challenge  any  allegation  na  to  their  contiviuino' 
auy  falsehoods. 

10.122.  Have  you  on  auy  other  occasion  been 
charged  with  making  false  statements  with  regard  to 
your  treatment  iu  prison  ? — Well,  I <lo  not  I’ecollect 
anything  pai-ticulai*  to  speak  of  just  now,  Mr.  De  Vere. 

10.123.  (Dr.  Lyo7is.)  You  made  a statement  in  a 
paper  1 hold  in  my  hand,  in  which  you  applied  for 
permission  to  write  to  your  mother  ? — Yes. 

10.124.  Was  that  permission  gi-anted  to  you? — It 
was  not,  sir.  I applied  in  Portland  for  peimiasiou  ; I 
applied,  I think,  in  Millbank  for  permission,  and  it 
was  not  gr.anted  to  me.  I did  that  as  a matter  of  duty, 
because  she  is  an  old  woman,  perhaps  over  seventy 
years  of  age.  Well,  I did  not  get  permission,  Mr. 
Lyons. 

10.125.  You  did  not  get  permission? — No,  I did 
not  get  pennission. 

10.126.  Did  yon  get  permission  at  any  time  to  mite 
to  her  ? — I thlok  I did  here  last  year. 

10.127.  Have  you  received  any  letters  from  her  ? — 
No,  I liave  not. 

10.128.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  letters  from 
her  have  been  addressed  to  you  ? — No  ; and  that  is 
another  matter  that  I would  wish  to  speak  of.  A 
piisoner,  I tliink,  has  a right  to  be  told.  If  letters 
come  to  me  T think  I have  a right  to  be  told  that  they 
have  been  suppressed.  Many  letters  have  come  to  me, 
aud  have  been  suppressed,  and  I have  not  been  told 
who  they  were  from  or  when  they  came. 

10.129.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  never 
received  a letter  from  your  mother  while  in  prison  ? — 
Never. 

10.130.  And  that  you  are  not  aware  whether  auy 
letter  lias  come  fi'om  hei'  for  you  ? — I am  not. 

10.131.  Was  the  letter  that  you  wi'otc  tn  her  one 
likely  to  receive  an  answei'  fi-om  her  if  she  got  it  ? — I 
think  so. 

10.132.  How  long  is  it  since  you  wrote  ? — ^Last 
October  I think  it  was. 

10.133.  And  you  have  heard  nothing  from  bar 
since  ? — ^Not  since  ; but  I am  sure  letters  have  come 
to  this  prison  for  me,  and  I have  been  told  they  came, 
but.  I would  not  be  told  who  they  came  from.  But  an 
ordinary  prisoner  would  be  told  if  a letter  is  suppressed 
who  it  is  from,  hut  I have  not  been  told. 

10.134.  (Chairman.)  Is  it  iu  your  Imowiedge  that 
an  ordiuoiy  prisoner  would  be  informed  if  a letter  to 
him  is  suppressed  ? — Well,  I could  not  give  legal 
evidence  on  the  matter’,  my  lord  j but  from  what  I 
have  learned  in  prison  from  speaking  to  prisoners  on 
die  matter'. 

10.135.  (dfr.  De  Vere.)  When  a letter  that  you 
wiite  for  die  purpose  of  sending  out  is  suppressed,  are 
you  infonned  of  its  suppression  ? — Sometimes.  Those 
things  are  very  unsatisfactoty. 

10.136.  I should  wish  for  a distinct  answer  to  that, 
so  far  as  you  know.  Do  you  Icnow  whether  you 
always  get  notice  whenever  a letter  wi'itteu  out  by 
you  is  suppressed  ? — Yes  ; I learn  it  after  some  time, 
but  the  authorities  are  not  particular  one  way  or 
another. 

10.137.  Are  you  informed  of  its  suppression  at  the 
office  by  tbs  governor? — Yes;  I have  been  informed 
at  the  office  of  several  letters  that  wei'e  suppressed  j 
but  others  I have  not  been  informed  of  until  I inquire, 
and  then  I am  told  they  nro  suppressed. 

10,188.  But  you  know  of  no  similar  rule  applying 
to  suppressed  letters  coming  to  you  ? — No,  I do  not, 
sir.  I think  the  practice  is  to  tell  the  prisoner  that 
his  letter  is  suppressed,  when  n letter  comes  to  him 
from  outside  to  tell  him  who  wrote  it. 

10,139.  You  think  that  to  he  the  genei'al  rule? — 
Yea.  I will  tell  you  anotlier  circumstance.  In  Poi^ 
land — my  wife  wrote  to  me  before  I left  Portland  in 
1866,  and  I was  not  told  that  a letter  from  her  for  me 
had  arrived  there.  It  occurred  about  the  time  that 
S 5 


J.  O'Donovan 
(Rosso). 
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26  jTily  1870. 


the  Bovei-uor  told  me  that  he  could  not  be  sending  my 
love  letters.  My  wife  wrote  to  me  on  November  the 
6th  and  I did  not  hear  a word  of  it.  I came  awt^  to 
Mil'ibank.  lasted,  Had  any  letter  been  received  from 
my  wife,  and  I nns  told  not.  I had  a visit  from  my 
wrfe  in  May,  and  she  asked  me,  “ Did  you  get  the 
letter  that  I wrote  to  you  iu  Portland.”  “ No,  I did 
not.”  Mr.  Power,  the  chief  warder,  said  there  was 
no  letter  come  from  Portland.  I do  not  thi^  that  I 
went  to  the  governor  himself  to  ask  him.  I was  so 
satisfied  ivith  Mr.  Power  telling  me  that  no  letter  had 
come.  Tlie  deputy-governor  came  around  to  my  cell 
one  day,  and  something  arose  about  lettei’s,  and  I 
asked  him  about  these  letters.  Were  there  any  letters 
forme?  “No,”  said  he,  “there  are  no  letters  for 
“ you  that  you  have  not  got,  except  a letter  from  your 
“ wife  that  came  here  from  Portland.”  That  was  the 
letter  that  was  denied  up  to  that,  and  I learned  it  by 
accident  in  this  manner.  T applied  for  that  letter  then 
and  could  not  get  it.  In  about  four  months  afteiwards 
I went  before  the  director  a second  time.  I asked  him 
to  give  me  so  much  as  he  could  of  the  suppressed 
letter,  and  to  suppress  the  rest  of  it,  so  he  said  he 
would  consider  it,  so  he  gave  me  six  sheets. 

10.140.  Was  that  the  whole  of  it? — All  but  one 
sheet,  and  I guessed  that  that  was  the  letter  that  had 
been  written  10  months  before,  and  I remaining  under 
the  impression  ray  wife  would  not  write  to  me,  and 
she  under  the  impression  I would  not  write  to  her.  It 
is  very  wrong  to  say  the  least  of  it.  My  son,  it  seems, 
wrote  to  me  last  January.  The  eldest  son  is  in 
Awp.ri<»A.  Ho  is  going  on  17  years  of  age.  _ I was 
surprised  that  I did  not  get  a letter  fi'oui  him.  A 
letter  came  to  John  McClnre,  a prisoner,  a few  months 
ago,  and  it  says,  “ Rossa’s  sou  wrote  to  him  last  Janu- 
ary, and  has  not  heard  fi'om  him.”  I went  to  the 
governor,  and  he  had  not  any  account  of  it,  but  he 
says  there  is  a letter  from  Paul  O’Donovan  for  you.  I 
never  heard  of  that  letter  from  Paul  O’Donovau. 

10.141.  Is  that  your  son  ? — My  son’s  name  is  Deunis 
O’Donovan. 

10.142.  {Mt,  Brodrick.)  Have  you  never  received 
that  letter  fi-om  youi-  son  ? — Never,  sh.  I wrote  a 
letter  about  two  months  ago  to  my  wife.  It  was  sup- 
pressed, because  it  contained  passages  that  were 
deemed  objectionable.  The  governor  told  me  that  I 
could  re-wi'ite  it,  leaving  out  those  passages.  I 
i-e-wrote  it,  and  the  governor  afterwai-ds  told  me  he 
had  sent  it  off,  posted  it,  and  my  wife  has  not  got  that 
letter  up  to  tMs  moment. 

10.143.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  When  was  that?  — About 
two  months  ago,  Mr.  Lyons- 

10.144.  Is  that  letter  amongst  the  suppressed  letters 
that  you  have  received  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

10.145.  Was  that  suppressed  letter’ not  furnished  to 
you  amongst  the  others  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

10.146.  It  is  not  amongst  those  supplied  to  you  ? 
—It  is  not,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  I would  feel  a 
little  annoyed.  Of  course  you  cannot  take  into  con- 
sideration or  calculate  those  things;  the  fact  of  ray 
wife  thinking  I am  not  ■writing  to  her,  and  I thinking 
she  is  not  writing  to  me.  Here  is  a passage  from  her 
letter  in  America : “ If  what  the  governor  said  was 

true  about  your  breaking  the  rules  so  often  you 
“ certainly  did  not,  or  do  not  care  to  -write  to  me.  I 
“ do  not  mean  to  ^vl•ite  a long  letter  until  I hear’. 
••  Tell  me,  have  you  gi-own  really  so  indifferent  re- 
“ gni’diug  what  I may  think  or  fed  that  you  make  no 
“ efforts  to  give  the  good-will  of  your  jailors  of 
“ officers.” 

10.147.  Is  that  from  your  -wife  from  America? — 
That  is  from  my  wife,  sir.  It  is  no  wonder  that  I 
would  feel  annoyed  at  those  things. 

10.148.  Did  you  state  that  you  had  not  got  all  the 
letters  that  had  been  suppressed  in  this  prison  ? — No, 
sir.  There  is  one  supprcsseJ  and  a second  suppressed. 
There  are  two  suppressed. 

10,149.,  There  are  two  that  have  notheen  furoished 
to  you  amongst  these  ? — ^Thei-e  are,  and  there  is  a 
letter  to  the  boni-d  of  directors  I expect  to  get  as  to 
the  affair  «>f  the  leltei-  said  to  he  -wi-itteii  to  Moore’s 


■wife,  amemorial  to  the  directors  about  requests  that  I 
have  not  got  either. 

10.150.  {Dr.  Greenhotv.)  We  are  tiying  to  get 
that  letter,  and  we  have  telegraphed  for  it  ?— I hope 
you  will  get  it. 

10.151.  {Chairman.)  We  have  done  all  wo  canto 
procure  it  ? — Thank  you,  my  lord. 

10.152.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Did  you  ever  complain  to 
Mr.  McCarthy  Downing  that  you  have  suffered  from 
retching  after  taking  youi-  medicine  here  ? — ^Not  here. 

I had  a retching  here,  but  it  was  not  from  taking  the 
medicine.  If  I told  it  it  must  have  occurred  in  Mill- 
bank;  but  it  was  not  after  taking  medicine,  but  food, 
for  I was  after  12  days’  bread  and  water,  and  I could 
keep  no  food  on  my  stomach.  It  was  Burke’s  case, 
perhaps. 

10,158.  It  has  been  stated  that  you  made  the  olie- 
gatio’n.— No,  I have  not  ever  suffered  from  retching 
after  taking  medicine. 

10,164.  Do  you  over  vemeinber  Mr.  Clifton  at 
Portland  calling  the  treason-felony  convicts  “ fellows 
who  were  better  fed  than  when  they  fed  themselves,” 
and  saying  that  they  “ deserved  to  be  punished,  not 
only  hei-e  but  in  another  world  ?” — He  did  not  say 
that  to  me.  It  was  a prisoner  named  John  Haltigan 
that  told  me  that. 

10.155.  {Chairman.)  It  is  not  within  your  know- 
ledge ? — No,  my  lord,  it  is  not. 

10.156.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Were  you  ever  sent  to  the 
dark  cell  or  any  other  punishment  for  not  saluting  the 
doctor  ? — Yes,  I was  iu  Portland. 

10.157.  Was  it  in  Portland  ? — In  Portland. 

10.158.  You  have  been  in  four  convict  prisons.  In 

which  of  do  you  consider  you  have  been  most 
kindly  treated,  and  in  which  most  hai-shly  ?— Well,  it. 
is  much  the  same  in  all,  Mr.  Brodrick.  In  Millbank 
there  were  no  reports  me,  because  I saw  no 

active  efforts  to  get  me  into  trouble  or  to  put  me  on 
bread  and  water. 

10.159.  In  Millbank?  — In  PentonyUIe,  the  first 
prison.  It  was  a silent  prison,  and  I conformed  with 
the  discipline.  It  was  all  a silent  system,  and  I 
weut  through  it.  But  when  I w'eiit  to  Portland 
and  I was  punished  and  other  prisonw-s,  and  I recol- 
lect pei-fectly  -svell  that  every  cffoi-t  was  made  to  get 
us  into  punishment.  T3ie  same  way  when  £ came 
to  Millbank,  tlie  same  when  I came  to  this  pri.son : 

I found  the  same  system  go  on  all  through.  Cer- 
tainly for  the  post  twelve  months  I did  not  see 
any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  officers  or  pi-isoii 
oJBcials  to  punish  us  by  what  I call  active  persi.steut 
punishment,  putting  us  on  hr-ead  and  water.  I did 
not  see  any  desire  to  pimish  us  that  way  actively.  Of 
coui-se  tlie  precautions  that  arc  taken  as  to  keeping 
us  iu  the  dark,  and  not  having  a look  at  another 
prisoner,  or  hearing  a word  from  any  living  thing  out- 
side our  cells ; if  -we  ai-e  walking  to  the  chapel  and 
another  prisoner  is  coming  on  he  is  made  to  tiu’u  back. 
We  cannot  get  a look  at  any  living  thing  outside  our 
cells.  We  lu-e  kept  in  cimmorian  darkness. 

10.160.  Is  it  that  that  you  feel  to  press  most  har-diy 
on  you  ? — No,  Mr.  Brodi-ick,  I do  not  complain  of  it. 
I only  state  to  you  how  things  are  at  present. 

10.161.  {Chairman.)  I think  we  have  now  gone 
seriatim  through  those  passages  in  your  statement 
which  required  examination.  There  is  oue  point 
remaining  with  regard  to  that  letter.  We  shall 
inquire  into  it  wheuevei-  the  letter  comes.  I 
only  to  ask  you  now,  in  conclusion,  whether  you  wish 
to  add  anything  to  what  you  have  placed  before  us, 
in  order  to  show  that  yoiu-  treatment  has  been  excep- 
tional or  different  from  that  of  othei-  prisoners.  _ If 
you  wish  to  add  anything  wo  shall  bo  ready  to  hear  it  • 
The  whole  treatment,  my  lord,  is  exceptional. 

10.162.  Can  you  give  us  any  detail  distinct  from 
anything  that  yon  have  already  stated  ? Anything 
that  is  not  included  in  what  you  have  already  stated  r 

We  are  not  allowed  outside  the  walla  that  snn-outtd 

the  building,  and  other  prisoners  m e. 

10.163.  Do  you -wish  to  add  any  other  fact? — 
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are  kept  in  tlie  punishment  part  of  the  prison,  pthei- 
prisoners  are  not. 

10.164.  These  cells  which  you  occupy  are  larger 
you  know  ? — The  position  iu  the  chapel  is  nnother 
thing,  my  lord.  Other  prisouers  are  uot  treated  so. 
The  precautions  are  uot  taken  with  other  prisoners 
uot  to  have  them  look  at  a prisoner.  But  these  are 
things  I do  uot  complain  of,  my  lord.  I am  only 
stating  them. 

10.165.  We  will  take  them  down  ? — I do  not  com- 
plain of  any  officials  or  the  acts  they  exercise  to 
impose  upon  us  punishments.  As  1 said  to  Messrs. 
Knox  aud  Pollock  at  Millbank  when  they  asked  me 
about  exceptional  treatment,  I said  the  authorities 
were  paying  more  attention  to  me  than  to  others.  I 
said  that  prison  attentions  did  not  tend  to  the  comfoi't 
of  the  prisoner. 

10.166.  Are  there  any  questions  that  you  would 
ivish  to  have  put  to  the  doctor  ? — Do  you  think,  my 
lord,  that  you  have  gone  thi’ough  all  the  matters  that 
would  be  relewuit  to  your  huiuiry  iu  the  letter  that  I 
have  laid  before  yon,  the  memorial  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  aud  the  pamphlet  entitled  “ things  not  generally 
known,”  that  I marked. 

10.167.  We  have  looked  them  over,  aud  inquired 
into  what  we  thought  material  ? — But  will  you  exa- 
mine me  on  these  matters  at  any  future  time  ? 

10.168.  (Dr.  Lyons.')  Is  there  anything  in  that 
(Jianding  the  pi-isoner  a document)  that  you  wish  to 
point  out  ? — As  yon  told  me  the  fii'st  day,  my  lord, 
tliat  anything  tending  to  coiToborate  another  prisoner 
would  he  received. 

10.169.  {Chairman.)  That  another  prisoner'  could 
be  called  to  corroborate  auy  statement  you  may  make  ? 
— Yes,  my  lord.  You  may  go  to  prisons  abroad.  Pri- 
soner WUliam  Eoaiitree  umy  lay  before  you  the  treat- 
ment that  he  was  subjected  to.  He  -was  afflicted  with 
hcemorrhoids  and  piles  in  Portkind,  and  could  not  get 
relief.  I saw  him  one  day  iu  Portland  works,  and  he 
put  his  hand  down  his  boot  down  the  side  of  his 
trousers,  and  pulled  up  bis  linud  dripping  with  blood  j 
not  spotted  with  blood,  but  actually  di'ipping  with 
blood,  and  he  said  he  was  that  way  for  months. 

10.170.  {Mr.' Brodrick.)  Where  was  tliat? — In 
Portland  prison. 

10.171.  On  the  works  ? — On  the  works. 

10.172.  {Dr.  Lyons.'}  What  was  ho  working  at  at 
tlie  time  ? — On  stone. 

10.173.  Cutting  stone? — Cutting  stones  j squaring 
tliein. 

10.174.  {Chairman^  You  say  you  saw  him  your- 
self?— I saw  him  put  his  hand  down  tho  boot  and 
bring  up  his  hand  one  mass  of  blood,  the  blood  drop- 
ping. 

10.175.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Did  you  see  it  on  more 
occasions  than  one  ? — Once.  I saw  his  di'awers  on 
another  occasion  fiill  of  blood  as  we  were  bathing. 

10.176.  When  you  were  going  bathing? — As  we 
were  going  bathing.  Kickham  is  out,  my  lord ; but 
you  do  not  take  anytliing  regarding  prisoners  who  are 
out. 

10.177.  {Chairman.)  No.  — If  it  would  not  be 
dela3dng  you,  my  lord,  too  long  I would  like  to  look 
over  those  books  and  paper’s  I have  handed  in.  It 
strikes  me  that  there  are  some  things  in  them  that 
would  he  relevant  to  the  inquiry. 

10.178.  We  looked  over  the  book  tie  other  day  ? 

I can  give  evidence  ou  them. 

10.179.  We  had  the  pamphlet  before  us  the  othoi- 
day,  and  considered  it  carefully,  and  we  took  notes  of 
all  in  it  that  called  for  inquiry  ? — The  first  is  about 
the  flannels  in  Millbank. 

10.180.  That  we  shall  make  further  inquh'iea  about? 
— We  were  treated  as  prison  breakers,  and  om-  clothes 
put  out  at  night. 

10.181.  That  is  a point  wo  shall  inquire  into  ? — 
Millbank  I was  twelve  months  with  the  gas 

lighting  in  my  cell  all  night.  That  did  not  occm'  in 
other  prisons. 

10.182.  How  was  that  objectionable?— Because  I 
could  not  sleep  with  it,  my  lord.  Until  I became 


accustomed  to  it  I could  not  sleep  with  the  light  . 
shining  on  my  face. 

10.183.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  You  were  twelve  months 
in  Millbank  with  the  gas  lighled  in  yom-  cell  at 
night  ? —Yes. 

10.184.  What  sort  of  a cell  was  it  ? An  ordinary 

cell.  The  mode  of  seai-ch  aud  stripping  b here 
desci'ibed. 

10,183.  {Chairman.)  That  is  a point  we  will  in- 
quire into  and  shall  have  to  consider? — It  is  not 
generally  known  that  in  Pentouville  we  had  to  sleep 
on  a coir  mattress. 

10.186.  We  shall  examine  the  bedding  ? — It  is  not 
genei'ally  known  that  we  had  the  full  benefit  of  the 
stench  of  the  watercloset.  We  had  to  put  out  our 
clothes  and  all  our  cell  furnitm'e ; and  we  were  made 
to  exercise  in  Peutonville  in  a sort  of  iron  cage. 

10.187.  {Mr.  De  ^ere.)  Evei'y  one  of  those  things 
tliat  you  have  mentioned  has  been  marked  by  ua  for 
the  purpose  of  being  made  the  subject  of  inquiry  ? — 
The  breaking  in  of  the  water  at  night  in  the  Port- 
land cells  is  another  matter.  I experienced  that 
myself. 

10.188.  {Chairman.)  That  we  inquired  into  when 
we  were  there  ? — Thei-e  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  so. 
The  building  was  defective  at  the  time.  We  were 
not  allowed  to  the  watercloset  dm-ing  the  time  of 
meals  and  exercise.  I am  apprehensive,  my  lord,  that 
oonb’adictions  will  ai'ise  in  Portland,  as  they  have 
arisen  here,  regardii^  things  that  I have  stated  to 
you,  and  I would  only  be  desirous  of  convincing  you 
that  I have  been  telling  you  the  truth. 

10.189. -  We  have  taken  a note  of  anything  that  you 
have  which  may  be  a matter  for  inquiry.  We  have 
down  many  things  that  you  have  said  about  Portland, 
to  whicli  we  shall  be  obliged  to  go  and  question  the 
governor  and  the  officers  who.se  names  you  have  men- 
tioned to  ua  ? — There  is  one  matter  that  occuiTcd  to 
me,  my  lord,  iu  Portland.  I point  to  it  in  one  of  those 
letters  that  I have  given  in,  aud  I have  not  been  asked 
about  it,  my  lord. 

10.190.  What  is  it  ? — ^About  removing  a Im-ge  stone 
one  day  on  a barrow  going  up  the  quarry  slope.  I 
hurt  my  finger',  and  another  prisoner  seeing  it  came  to 
take  pai't  of  tie  ban’ow  with  me  where  I was  in  front. 
The  officer- was  looking  on,  and  said  to  me  without  .my 
provocation  whatever,  “ You  are  a man  that  would 
suck  another  man’s  blood.” 

10.191.  {Dr.  Who  said  that  to  you  ? — Gun- 

ning was  bis  name,  Mr.  Lyons.  I went  to  the  gova-- 
uor  the  next  day,  and  asked  him  if  that  was  language 
that  could  be  used  towards  me.  The  governor  took 
the  oflicer  aside,  and  questioned  him,  and  then  said, 

“ You  were  not  sent  here  to  be  too  sensitive,”  sard  he, 

“ and  nothing  can  make  you  mol's  degraded  than 
what  you  ai'e.” 

10.192.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  that  occun-ed? — I 
am  quite  sure  iJiat  Governor  Clifton  said  this  to  me  ; 
also,  “ I suppose  you  expect  the  officers  to  tip  their 
caps  to  you?  ” Mi'.  Clifton  said  these  words  to  me. 

10.193.  {Chairman.)  Was  there  anybody  by?— 
Yes,  my  lord,  I tliink  Gnnning  was  by,  aud  some  other 
officer  s but  I do  not  quite  recollect  him. 

10.194.  (Dr.  Greenhow.)  Yon  were  uot  iu  hospital 
in  Portland  ? — ^No,  I was  not,  sir.  I one  day  made  a 
representation  to  the  director  Mi'.  Fagan,  ns  to  the 
efieet  of  the  stone  and  the  sudden  glare  on  my  eyes, 
when  I went  to  Poi-tland  first  j aud  he  made  an  order 
to  have  me  taken  in  for  14  days,  and  I went  to  the 
hospital  next  day  or  the  day  after,  pursuant  to  this  order 
as  I understood  j the  orders  at  the  hospital  when  I 
went  were,  if  they  were  orders,  my  lord.  I was  left 
at  the  hospital  waiting  until  the  doctors  came.  The 
doctors  came  and  they  examined  my  eyes,  and  I was 
sent  back  again  to  work.  They  said  they  saw  nothing 
the  matter  with  my  eyes,  and  sent  me  back  with  the 
observation,  “ I will  send  a certificate  to  the  governor.” 
That  was  Doctor  Blaker.  I was  then,  ffiat  day  I 
think,  I was  put  iu  charge  of  the  officers  inside,  in 
the  prison,  for  sweeping,  dusting,  and  scrubbing.  I 
did  not  like  the  occupation.  Some  of  the  officers 
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caked  me  tlie  nerf  d.y,  would  I ectier  be  m thcu  out, 
?Wol”  said  I,  “I  understood  the  dtrector  hud 
..  Ueredm.  to  be  kept  in  hosp.tl.1  or  kept  ■»,  buff 
“ ttiis  is  the  -way  I would  rather  be  oiit  with  the 
..  other  prisoner..”  “WeU,"  said  he  " if  you  apply 
to  the  goremor  you  wiU  perhnpa  bo  lot  out  agoin ; so 
I appUid  to  the  governor  noit  day,  and  was  lot  out  to 

*'‘'l0  19?  ‘bu  u'u‘bes  given  to 

vou  i’n  prison  at  any  time  objectionable  in  any  way  ? 
LEicert  the  stockings,  I could  not  have  any  smions 
objection  to  the  ortieles  I got,  encopt  the  msuiUeiency 
of  them  in  Fentonviile  and  in  Woking,  to  leaist  the 

*^10  196  What  was  the  matter  with  the  stockings  ? 
-The  smokings  were  elti-emely  dirty,  and  they  w-ero 
sent  to  ho  washed,  but  then  they  fell  into  dust  when 
you  got  them  on.  When  you  sweat,  this  weathei', 
the  dust  becomes  mud  on  your  feet. 

10  197  Bo  you  mean  that  they  ave  not  properly 
washed?— No,  certainly,  they  are  not  properly 
washed.  , 

10198.  Are  the  flannels  that  you  get  properly 
washed  ?— Yes  ; I seo  nothing  to  warrant  me  m find- 
in<T  fault  with  the  way  the  flannels  are  washed.  _ 

1 0 199.  You  do  not  get  back  your  own  clothing 
after  it  goes  to  be  washed,  do  you  ?• — No,  sir.^  _ 

10  200.  It  is  not  the  ease  in  this  prison,  is  it,  that 
the  same  clothes  are  given  again  ?— Not  that  I know 

°^’l0  201.  (Chairman.)  But  they  ai-e  washed  before 
they  are  brought  back  ?— Yes.  Wo  give  out  our 
clothing,  and  they  go  into  the  general  lot,  and  we  get 
others  next  week  out  of  the  general  lot.  _ 

10.202.  (Dr.  Ljjotis.)  What  warder  was  it  that  wua 
you  would  suck  another  man’s  blood  ?~Gunning. 

10.203.  At  Pordima?— At  Poi-O»nd. 

10  204.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  Is  he  there  slill. — do 
not  Imow',  Mr.  Brodi-ick,  whether  he  is  there  still  or 
not.  . . 

10  205.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Can  j-ou  give  any  account 
with  i-egEU-d  to  Mulcoliy’s  having  spat  blood  while  he 
was  at  the  works  at  Portland  ?— I cannot,  Mr.  Lyons. 

10  206.  Yon  did  not  see  him  on  any  occasion,  in 
Portland,  spitting  blood? — No,  I did  not.  In  that 
memorial  to  the  Secretary  of  Stale,  Mr.  Lyons,  if  you 
have  gone  over  it,  that  there  might  he  some  matters 
in  it  that  would  he  relevant  to  the  inquhy. 

10  207  I have  been  looking  over  it,  and  I asked 
you  one.matter,  about  the  letter  to  your  mother.  Is 
there  anything  else  in  it  that  yon  would  wish  to  be 
examined  upon  ?— I thought  there  would  be  a lot  ot 
things  in  it  that  would  be  relevant  to  the  inquiiy. 

10,203.  (Chairman.)  Are  there  any  matters  in  it 
diflei-ent  from  what  you  Irnve  already  laid  before  us, 
that  you  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mission to  ? — answer. 

10.209.  i_Mr.  Brodrich.)  The  memorial  was  written- 
very  early  in  the  course  of  your  imprisonment. 

10.210.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  I now  put  it  in  your  hands 
(Jianding  the  prisoner  a document.)  What  do  you  wish 
to  be  asked  in  regard  to  matters  referred  to  in  it  ?— 
Oh,  it  would  take  some  time  to  read  it  over.  I 


thought  there  were  many  other  things  that  would  he 
proper  to  the  inquiry. 

10  211.  {Chainnan.)  The  Commission  -will  see  you 
again  to-morrow.  Between  tliis  and  that  time  you 
can  look  over  the  papei-s  that  yon  have  before  you,  and 
if  any  points  suggest  themselves  ou  a perusal  of  them, 
ou  which  we  have  not  already  examined  you,  we 
shall  be  ready  to  hear  you.  If  you  find  that  there 
are  any  specific  questions,  .anything  new,  upon  which 
we  have  not  examined  you  we  shall  hear  you  to- 
morrow. At  the  same  time  you  will  bear  in  mind 
that  our  time  is  limited,  and  that  therefore  wo  shall 
not  be  able  to  heJiv  you  for  a very  lengthened  period 
to-morrow.  If  the  letter  from  Portland  arrives  to- 
morrow morniug  -we  shall  go  into  it  and  shall  put  to 
your  wife  auy  questions  upon  it  which  yon  may  wish 
to  Imve  put.  If  the  letter  does  not  come  to-morrow 
we  must  only  then  examine  your  wife  on  the  subject 
in  London  j because  we  cannot  como  here  again  Mter 
to-morrow,  and  in  that  case  you  must  send  to  us  any 
questions  that  you  desire  to  have  put  to  her  in  refo- 
ence  to  that  letter,  or  that  you  wish  to  put  to  Mr. 
Clifton  at  Portland  in  regard  to  the  letter  with  the 
view  of  deai-ing  up  those  words.  You  understand 
that  ?— Yes,  my  lord. 

10,212.  If  you  like  you  can  also  ask  any  questions 
of  die  doctor,  though  I do  not  see  that  there  is  any 
necessity.  You  cau,  however,  do  so  if  you  like  ?— If 
any  doubt  remained  on  my  mind,  my  lord,  as  to  my 
telling  the  truth  about  those  35  days,  and  the  seven 
days,“l  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  of  removing 


10,213.  If  subsequently  we  think  that  it  is  in  any 
way  important  for  the  ends  of  justice,  you  shall  have 
an  opportunity  of  making  a further  statement,  and  of 
being  confi'onted  with  anybody  we  may  think  necessary. 
You  shall  have  full  opportunity  of  proving  your  allega* 
tions.-^Officer  Alison  and  Officer  Brown  have  not 
been  before  you  yet,  my  lord. 

10  214.  We  have  eXiiramed  Alison  and  shall  see 
him  again.  We  have  not  examined  Brown  yet. 

10.215.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  There  .arc  a good  mauy 
point.s  mentioned  in  this  paper  before  you  which  we 
liave  already  investigated ; and,  therefore,  you  must 
not  assume  that,  though  we  have  not  asked  yon 
questions  about  them,  we  have  not  already  fully  gone 
into  them. 

10.216.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Li  order  to  satisfy  yoursoli, 
you  can  go  over  the  papere,  and  suggest  any  matter 
for  examination  to-morrow  that  yon  may  think 
requisite  ; and  we  can  then  tell  yon  whether  we  have 
considei-ed  them  or  not. 

10.217.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  We  are  desirous  of  ascer- 
taining the  truth  ?— I made  up  my  mind  to  lay  myself 
in  yoiir  hands,  and  to  ask  the  request  of  you  if  I have 
not  satisfied  you  fully,  of  giving  me  an  opportunity  of 
having  those  few  things  asked. 

10.218.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  As  it  is  e-asier  to  mal;e  out 
the  points  by  means  of  a printed  than  a written  paper, 
I leave  my  printed  copy  of  your  statement  in  youi- 
hands  until  to-moirow,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
you  in  your  preparations  for  your  further  examinatiou. 
{Hands  prisoner  printed  statement] — Thank  you, 
Mr.  Lyons. 

■withdi'ew. 


The  -witn^ 

The  Commission  adjourned. 
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Chatham  Prison,  Wednesday,  27th  July  1870. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  DEVON  ra  the  CaAin. 
The  Hon.  George  C.  Brodrick.  j Dr.  Ltons. 

Stephen  E.  De  Vere,  Esq.  1 Dr.  Greenhow. 

W.  Spencer  Ollivant,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  WiLLiAsi  P. 

10.219.  {Chairman.')  Tbe  Commission  is  desirous, 
Mr.  Butts,  of  examining  the  visiting  priest  of  this 
prison,  if  it  be  practicable  ? — I am  afraid  that  it  is 
not,  my  lord.  I believe  his  life  is  almost  des].}aired  of, 
at  least,  I inquired  at  bis  house  the  day  before  yester- 
day, and  Im  sister,  who  lives  with  him,  told  me  there 
is  very  little  hope  of  his  recovery.  He  has  also 
resigned  his  office. 

10.220.  {Dr.  Lyo^is.)  The  day  before  yesterday 
you  made  tbe  inquiry  ?— The  clay  before  yesterday. 

I asked  if  he  eonlcl  come  down. 

10.221.  Is  it  possible  that  there  is  sueli  a change  in 
liis  state  since  as  to  admit  of  his  being  examined 
to-day  ? — I should  think  not. 

10.222.  ( Chairman.)  Is  he  attended  by  Dr.  Burns, 
do  yon  know  ? — He  has  been. 

10.223.  When  we  see  Dr.  Bui'ns  we  can  learn  his 
state  from  him,  I suppose  ? — Yes. 

10.224.  Do  yon  produce  some  documents  ? — ^Yes  ; 
this  is  a copy  of  the  entries  from  tbe  “ separate  cells’ 
occurrence  book,”  the  “chief  warder's  occurrence 
book,”  and  the  “ governor’s  journal,”  from  the  1st  day 
of  June  1868,  to  the  Slat  of  August  1868,  both 
inclusive. 

10.225.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Extracts  referring  to 
O’Donovau  Rossa  ? — Extracts  referring  to  O’Donovan 
Rossa. 

The  witiies 


BoTTS  recalled. 

10.226.  {Dt.  Lyons.)  I would  suggest  that  extracts 
from  the  same  books  be  taken  from  the  1st  of  May  to 
the  16th  of  June,  inclusive,  and  prefixed  to  this. 

10.227.  {Ckai'rman.)  You  can  have  similar  extracts 
ft'om  the  1st  of  May  to  the  16th  of  Juno  made  ? — I 

10.228.  Di  accordance  with  a request  of  the  Com- 
mission, I believe,  Mr.  Butts,  that  you  communicated, 
first  by  letter  aud  then  by  telegraph,  to  the  governor 
of  Portland  prison,  witli  a view  to  the  production  of 
a certain  letter  to  which  you  referred  in  your  com- 
munications ? — I did,  my  lord. 

10.229.  Have  you  got  any  reply  ? — I received  a 
telegram  about  six  o’clock  yesterday  eveaing. 

10.230.  Yesterday  evening  ? — Yesterday  evening. 

10.231.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  hand  it  in  ? — 
Yes.  {Hands  in  telegram.) 

10.232.  Did  you  write  fh-st,  or  telegraph  ? — I wrote 
first. 

10.233.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  Did  you  write  ou  Thurs- 
day ? — I wi-ote  on  Thursday. 

10.234.  {Chairman.)  You  have  not  received  any 
letter  in  reply  ?— Not  from  Portland.  I i-eceivcd  a 
letter  from  Parliament  Street  to  say  that  it  was  not 
there. 

10.235.  Of  what  date  was  that  letter,  or  when  did 
you  receive  it? — Sunday  morning,  I think.  I iimnot 
quite  sure,  hut  I daresay  it  was  Sunday. 

s witiidrew. 


Jeremiah  0‘Donoyan  Rossa,  prisoner,  recalled. 


10.236.  {Chairman.)  O’Donovan  Rossa,  since  tbe 
meeting  of  yesterday  have  you  considered  whether 
there  is  anything  arising  from  those  papers  which  you 
wish  now  to  lay  before  us,  in  addition  to  the  state- 
ment that  you  have  already  made  ? — There  .oi’e  a few 
notes  that  I made  last  evonuig,  my  lord. 

10.237.  Will  you  proceed,  if  you  please? — To  the 
question,  my  lord,  about  tbe  Portland  letter,  have  you 
got  it  ? Because  if  you  have  not  got  it,  I have  rIbo 
other  notes  to  give  you.  I made  a few  notes  last 
night  about  which  I have  a few  suggestions  to  make, 
if  you  have  not  got  the  letter,  and  that  you  will 
examine  my  wife  in  Lonclon. 

10.238.  We  have  not  got  the  letter  yet,  but  we  hope 
to  have  it  in  the  course  of  the  day.  If  wo  have  it,  we 
shall  spetds  to  you  on  the  subject  iu  the  afternoon  ? 
— Thank  you,  my  lord.  I will  ask  Mr.  Lyons  to 
question  me  on  that.  {Prisoner  returns  printed  state- 
ment to  Dr.  Lyoois.) 

10.239.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Yes,  I did  intend  to  ask  you 
with  regard  to  that  passage.  You  state  in  page  5 of 
the  printed  copy  of  your  statement,  “ This  is  an  act  of 
“ grace  to  me,  because  I must  be  two  years  in  prison 
“ to  entitle  myself  to  that,  aud  though,  counting  by 
“ the  caJendnr,  I am  going  on  five  years  in  England, 
“ if  you  count  by  discipline  I have  not  spent  one  yet.” 
Will  you  explain  to  the  Commission  what  you  mean 
by  that  passage  ?— In  consequence  of  all  these  reports 
against  me,  and  the  number  of  marks  that  I was  fined, 
I have  not  yet,  according  to  tbe  discipline  of  the  prison 
or  the  rules,  spent  one  yesm  in  the  prison.  A prisoner 
has  to  spend  one  yeai'  in  “probation,”  and  I am  not 
out  of  probation  yet  j and  on  this  mattei*  I must  admit 
that  the  rules  have  been  generally  relaxed  so  fai‘  as  to 
enable  me  to  widte  letters  and  have  visits  from  my 
wife  iu  the  prison. 


10.240.  {Chairman.)  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  you 
have  not  been  considered  in  probation  ? — My  probation 
would  last,  my  lord,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of 
marks  attached  to  cveiy  report. 

10.241.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Then,  if  the  rules  were 
strictly  earned  out'  in  your  regard,  you  would  not  bo 
entitled  to  the  right  of  writing  and  receiviug  letters 
and  getting  visits? — I would  not  until  I was  out  of 
probation  class. 

10.242.  Until  you  were  out  of  probation  class  would 
any  marks  thatyou  may  have  earned  be  counted  in  your 
favour  towards  tlie  remission  of  yom'  sentence  ? — Well, 
I do  not  know,  Mr.  Lyons.  I have  not  studied  that 
matter  much,  but  I know,  at  least  I think  I know,  the 
reason  I am  not  yet  out  of  probation  class  is,  earning  all 
these  marks  that  I have  been  fined,  as  you  sec  by  the 
reports.  I liave  to  work  them  down.  In  punishing 
me  by  the  marks  they  punish  me  in  the  future  and  I 
have  to  work  them  down. 

10.243.  But  would  any  marks  that  may  be  earaed 
by  you  in  probatiou  there  be  allowed  to  go  towards 
the  remission  of  your  sentence  ? — I do  not  know,  Mr. 
Lyons. 

10.244.  You  ai'O  sentenced  for  life  ? — ^For  life. 

10.245.  Then  no  amount  of  remission  will  favour 

you  ? No  ; uo  marks  and  no  number  of  years  will 

count  for  me.  You  will  see  in  the  rules  of  a certain 
time — iu  ’64 — any  prisoner  who  is  sentenced  for 
life  is  not  to  have  any  expectation  of  release,  that 
it  is  a special  case  for  tlie  Secretai'y  of  State,  and 
the  mai'ks  do  not  conut  for  him.  I believe  the  teim 
before  that  was  12  years,  and  that  he  might  expect 
a remission  with  as  much  certainty  as  a man  would 
expect  remission  who  had  conducted  himself  in  prison. 

10.246.  Will  you,  from  the  facts  that  you  have 
before  yovij  put  ia  a i'etuvn  of  the  number  of  days  that 


Mr. 

vr.  P.  BilUs. 
!7  July  1870. 


0'Daaov<m 

(liessa). 
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^tlXUTES  Oi'  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEEOP.E  THE  COMMISSION 


/.  O'Danuuati  yoa  hnve  been  ncfctially  on  bread  and  water  during  the 
(iPosso).  whole  period  of  your  imprisoninout,  the  number  of 

days  that  you  hare  been  on  penal  diet,  the  number  of 

27  July  1870.  ceils,  and  the  number 

" of  days,  according  to  your  own  .statement,  that  you 
have  been  in  handcuns  ? — ^Yes,  I can  do  that,  Mr. 
Lyons. 

10.247.  Weil,  I roijuest  you  to  do  it  ? — To  give  you 
the  answer  now,  is  it  ? 

10.248.  I shall  be  prepared  to  ask  you  by-and-by  ; 
you  may  take  an  opportunity  of  refieetiug  ovei‘  it; 
wliaf  total  mimber  of  da3‘s  you  have  been  put  on  broad 
and  water,  what  total  number  of  days  you  have  been 
ou  peual  diet,  what  total  number  of  days  you  liare  been 
confined  in  ilark  cells,  and  what  total  umuber  of  days 
you  have  been  placed  in  handcuffs,  during  the  whole 
period  of  your  imprisonment. 

10.249.  (Mr.  J^r  Vere.)  Do  you  think  that  you  %vill 
be  able  to  make  that  out  ? — tliiuk  I will,  Mr.  De 
Vere,  not  perhaps  exactly  to  a day  or  two  as  to  the 
bread  and  water,  nor  to  a few  weeks  as  to  the  penal 
class,  but  I will  be  able  to  do  it  as  con-ectly  as  a mim 
can  do  it  from  memory. 

10.250.  What  we  shall  want  is  the  period  that  you 
actually  spent,  and  the  amount  of  puuishinent  that 
you  actually  underwent  ? — The  total  extraordinary 
pnuislunents  ? 

10.251.  (Chairman.)  Now,  O’Douovan  Rossa,  will 
you  go  ou  to  state  anything  that  you  think  you 
omitted  ?• — In  the  original  statement  that  I submitted 
to  you,  my  lord,  in  the  second  jjai'ngraph  of  it  I refer 
to  the  fe^ng  I had  that  putting  me  in  irons  for  35 
consecutive  days  was  by  order  of  the  directors,  because 
the  offence  being  committed  one  day,  and  some  22  hours 
elapsing  before  I was  put  in  irons,  I found  myself 
possessed  with  the  impression  that  the  order  to  put 
me  in  irons  came  from  London.  If  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  interest  to  you,  or  if  you  consider  it  of  suffi- 
cient consideration  to  inquire  into,  I would  like  to 
make  u charge.  I would  not  like  to  make  it  so  far  .as 
my  own  feeling  is  concerned,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
eliciting  the  trutl).  I had  intended  to  ask  j ou  to  see 
the  letter  books  of  the  16th  and  17th  of  June,  and  to 
.«eo  the  letters  sent  from  the  piusou  and  the  replies 
received. 

10.252.  As  to  from  whom  the  order  to  put  you  in 
manacles  at  tliat  time  emanated  ? — Yes,  my  lord,  as 
to  whether  there  was  a communication  that  day  to 
London  after  I committed  the  offence,  or  whether  next 
day  thei'C  was  a reply. 

10.253.  That  we  will  do.  We  will  examine  the 
letter  book.s  and  ascertain  it.  That  we  can  inquire 
info  ? — I intended,  my  lord,  to  h.ave  examined  the 
l>riest  as  to  my  being  chained  behiud,  and  as  to  the 
cuts  oil  my  hands. 

10.254.  We  had  some  evidence  this  morning  that 

stated  it  was  quite  impossible  to  examine  him  ? 

My  wife  saw  liim,  my  lord,  and  seems  of  opinion 
that  he  could  give  evidence  if  pressed,  that  is,  if 
pressed  j but  if  you  do  not  consider  it  necessary, 
my  lord,  if  there  is  nothing  very  important  in  it,‘l 
won’t  press  the  matter,  because  the  cuts  are  on  my 
hands.  It  is  very  little  compared  with  the  other 
punishments,  but  what  I am  principally  solicitous 
about  is  my  vei-acity  before  yom-  lordship  and  the 
Commission.  In  telling  you,  my  lord,  the  i-eply  that 
Mr.  Clifton,  the  governor  of  Portland  prison,  gave  mo 
one  day  about  my  trying  to  correct  the  affair  about  my 
letter  to  my  wife  through  Moore’s  mother,  he  said 
“ It  was  only  yesterday  I saw  the  writing  in  small 
letters  ; I believe  it  to  be  a subterfuge.”  He  added 
these  words,  which  I did  not  give  you  the  last  day. 
After  “ subterfuge,”  he  said,  “ I still  believe  the  letter 
“ wa.s  for  Moore’s  wife,  and  I told  the  board  of 
“ directors  so,  and  I told  the  Secretary  of  State  so.” 

10.255.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  Where  did  you  find  those 
words  ?~Thinking  on  the  matter,  and  reading  ova’ 
this  letter  that  I wrote  in  Portland,  and  by-the-by 
my  lord,  it  might  be  well  for  you  to  keep  this  if  you 
are  going  to  Portland  to  examine  matters  ; it  wiU 


refresh  the  memory  of  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  will 
put  questions.  { Ma7ids  in  pari  of  a neiospaper.) 

10.256.  (Dr.  Lpons.)  Repeat  again  the  words  ? 

“ I still  believe  again  the  letter  was  for  Moore’s  wife. 

It  was  only  yesterday  I saw  the  writing  in  small 
“ letters, ‘for  Mrs.  O’D.’  Now  I still  believe  that  was 
“ only  a subterfuge.  I still  believe  the  letter  was  for 
“ Moore’s  wife,  and  I told  the  Seei’etaiy  of  State  so, 
“ and  I told  the  boai’d  of  directors  so.” 

10.257.  (Chairman.)  What  you  want  to  supply  is 
that  ill  addition  to  what  is  said  to  have  been  stated  by 
Mr.  Clifton,  he  did  use  the  words,  “ I still  believe  tliat 
it  was  so  ” ? — What  I supplement  now,  my  lord,  is, 
“ I still  believe  the  letter  was  for  Moore’s  wife.” 

10.258.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  That  he  said  to  you,  “I 
still  believe  the  letter  was  for  Moore’s  wife  ” ? — Yes. 

10.259.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  With  the  further  stalemeut, 
“ 1 told  the  Secretary  of  State  so,  and  I told  the  board 
“ of  directors  so  ” ? — Yes,  all  in  my  presence. 

10.260.  You  want  to  add,  “I  still  believe  the  letter 
was  for  Mrs.  Moore,”  with  “ I told  the  Secretary  of 
State  so,  and  I told  the  board  of  directors  so  ” ? — Yes, 
“ I still  believe  the  letter  was  for  Moore’s  wife.”  I 
did  not  give  you  this  ilie  last  day.  Y'ou  liave  the  rest. 
As  to  the  question  of  treatment  iu  the  dark  cell,  I did 
not  tell  you  anything  except  what  is  in  the  statement^ 
You  did  not  ask  me  about  my  being  dashed  against 
the  wall  after  being  stripped  and  taking  my  clotlics 
away. 

10.261.  (Chairinan.)  Under  what  eircumstanees 
were  )-ou  dashed  against  the  wall? — When  1 was 
stripped  of  the  clothes,  when  the  officers  took  the 
clothes  off  and  threw  them  out ; I wa.s  stretched  on  the 
floor  of  the  cell  when  all  was  off’.  The  last  man  avos 
at  the  door,  and  as  I was  getting  up  he  turns  back  and 
dashes  me  against  the  w'all. 

10.262.  (Mr.  Brodiich.)  Were  yon  not  trying  to 
prevent  the  door  being  closed  ? — No,  I was  not. 

10.263.  (Chairmajt.)  Were  you  lying  on  the  floor  ? 
— I Avas  lying  ou  the  floor,  and  got  up. 

10.264.  Were  you  in  such  a position  that  he  might 
think  you  wanted  to  proA’eut  the  door  being  closed  ?— 
No,  my  lord,  I Avas  getting  up. 

10.265.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  Who  was  that  officer?— 
The  last  man  going  out  Avas  Hibbert. 

10.266.  Was  that  the  man  that  pushed  you  back? 
— Yes,  that  is  the  man  that  pushed  me  agaiust.  the 
wall. 

10.267.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Did  he  push  you  with  force 
or  violence  ? — With  great  violence  daslied  me  agaiust 
the  Avail.  My  hand  Avns  cut  the  next  day.  In  exo- 
mining  those  men  here,  my  lord,  have  you  leameil 
from  them  any  expressions  that  I used  towards 
them,  anything  regarding  my  being  violent,  or  .anything 
that  Avay. 

10.268.  (Chairman.)  Yes.  By  one  man  it  has  been 
stated  that  in  the  struggle  yon  seized  Alison  by  the 
private  parts  ? — Oh  no,  mv  lord,  such  a thing  was 
never  atti’ibutable  to  me.  t never  did  such  a thing. 
I caught  him  by  the  coat-tails,  that  way,  and  he  told 
Siddings  to  strike  me,  and  Giddings  struck  me  on  the 
hand  with  his  staff,  and  I lot  go. 

10.269.  You  seized  by  part  of  his  coat  near  the 
middle  of  his  person  ? — The  end  of  his  coat,  just  the 
tail  of  his  coat. 

10.270.  (Dr,  Lyoiis^  Do  you  deny  deliberately  that 
yon  either  seized  him  or  made  any  attempt  to  seize 
him  by  the  private  parts? — I absolutely  deny  it,  sir. 

10.271.  (Chah-ma7i.)  It  is  fair  to  say  that  Alison 
did  not  say  it  himself  ? — I did  not  attempt  any  such 
thing. 

10.272.  Alison  himself  made  no  complaint  of  if 
to  us. 

10.273.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  I do  not  think  Rossa  need 
trouble  himself  about  that  ? — Well,  my  lord,  had  any- 
thing else  been  stated  that  would  affect  my  character  ? 

10.274.  (Chairman.)  I do  not  think  there  was  any- 
thing stated  there  that  rendei-s  it  necessai'y  to  confront 
you  Avith  them  ? — Except  to  give  an  explauation 
myself  of  anything  that  has  been  stated,  my  lord, 
Dr.  Greenhow,  if  you  look  at  the  reports  made  against 
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me  for  that  offence,  there  may  be  something  in  it  that 
I may  wish  to  explain. 

10.275.  {Dr.  Grcenkoio.)  I think  not. 

10.276.  {Chairman.)  You  can  read  it  to  him  if  you 
can  put  your  hand  on  it. 

10.277.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  Wiiat  was  the  date? — 
August  the  19th,  I think,  for  assaulting  three  ofBcex's 
in  the  dai’k  cell.  I have  not  a copy  of  the  report. 

10.278.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Here  ai'e  the  entries  iu  the 
separate  cells  book.  I will  rend  them  over  for  you,  to 
see  if  you  have  any  explanation  to  offer.  “ J.  O’D. 
Rossa,”  under  date  August  the  20th,  1 868.  “ Reported 
“ by  principal  ■warder  Alison  for  gross  insoleuce  to 
“ Captain  Hardy  at  6.10  p.m. ; also  making  use  of 
“ threatening  language  and  assaulting  me  at  7.50  p.m. 
“ the  some  date  ” ? — Well,  have  you  miuiy  reports 
there  ? 

10.279.  Wait  until  I read  the  other  two  repoits  for 
you.  “ J.  O’D.  Eossa.  Reported  by  assistant  warder 
“ Hibbert  for  assaulting  and  making  use  of  thveaten- 
“ ing  language  about  7.45  p.m.  the  19th  instant.” 
“ Further  reported  by  assistant  warder  Giddings  for 
“ resisting  and  assaulting  him  while  undergoing  pun* 
“ ishmeut  iu  separate  cells.”  These  are-  the  enti'ies. 
’iVhat  have  you  to  sa)'  to  them  ? — Has  Mi'.  Giddings 
desciibed  the  assault  ? 

10.280.  I luive  read  the  -whole  of  the  entry  ? — I am 
charged  with  assaulting  him,  niy  lord. 

10.281.  (Dr.  Greenhoto.)  “About  6.10  p.m.  I 
“ iiccompanied  Captain  Hardy  to  the  prisoner 
“ J.  O’D.  Rossa,  who  was  in  a dark  cell  at  the  time. 
“ On  Captain  Hai-dy  leaving  his  cell  he  said  in  a most 
“ insolent  manner,  ‘ Governor,  do  you  ever  give  an 
“ extra  breakfast  hej'e  ? ’ The  same  day  he  was 
“ brought  before  Captain  Hardy  for  refusing  to  pick 
“ his  oakum.  At  7.45  p.iu.  he  received  his  blankets 
“ and  rug  ; shortly  afterwards  assistant  warder 
“ Hibbert  ordered  him  to  put  out  Ills  coat,  vest,  and 
“ trousers,  which  he  refused  to  do.  I reported  to 
“ Captain  Hardy,  who  ordered  to  have  them  taken 
“ off  if  he  refused.  I ordered  him  to  take  them  off, 

“ and  he  replied,  ‘I  will  not.’  I gave  him  the  option 
“ of  taking  them  off  himself  or  having  them  taken  off 
“ forcibly.  He  placed  himself  in  a most  'defiant 
“attitude,  saying,  ‘None  of  you  shall.’  I gave 
“ assistant  warders  Giddiug-*  and  Hi)<berl  orders  to 
“ take  them  off.  Ho  resist.  I iu  n most  violent 
“ manner.  During  the  time  he  kicks,  .1  me  several 
“ times.  He  also  got  hold  of  my  leg  and  threw  me 
“ back.  During  the  whole  time  his  conduct  •n’Tis  most 
“ violent,  and  it  required  the  whole  of  onr  united 
“ sti’ength  to  take  the  clothes  off.  At  8 p.ni.  be 
“ threw  a broken  chamber  three  times  at  assistant 
“ -wardei’  Hibbert,  but  it  did  not  pass  tlu-ongh  the 
“ trap.”  All  this  was  read  for  you  before  ? — ^No,  it 
was  not,  Ml-.  Greenhow. 

10.282.  Assistant  -warder  William  Hibbert  states, 

“ About  7.85  p.m.  I went  to  the  prisoner  J.  O’D. 

“ Rossa’s  cell  and  told  him  to  put  out  his  clothes. 

“ He  said,  ‘ I shall  not,  for  I have  got  no  bed.’  At 
'■  7.45  p.m.  I went  to  the  prisoner’s  cell  aa-nmpauied 
“ by  principal  warder  Alison  and  assistant  warder 
“ Giddings.  He  was  asked  to  talte  his  clothes  off 
“ several  times,  tmd  if  lie  did  not  it  ivas  onr  orders  to 
“ have  them  taken  off. . He  said,  ‘ I will  sti-iko  the 
“ first  man  that  attempts  it.’  He  also  violently 
“ resisted  and  assaulted  assistant  warder  Hibbert  by 
“ throwing  him  against  the  wall  and  striking  tijm, 

“ and  using  threatening  language,  saying,  ‘You 
“ assassin,  I will  min-der  you.’  I also  state  that 
“ about  8 a.m.,  same  date,  aeeoinpanied  by  principal 
“ warder  Alison  and  the  night  officer,  I went  to  the 
“ prisoner’s  cell  with  a lamp,  when  he  tlu-ewabroken 
“ chmnber  at  the  trap  three  times,  with  the  vdew  of 
“ assaulting  me,  but  the  chamber  did  not  go  through 
“ the  trap.”  That  is  Hibbevt’.s  evidence.  Assistant 
warder  Giddings  says,  “ I -was  ordered  by  principal 
“ warder  Alison  to  accompany  him  to  J.  G’D.  Rossa’s 
“ cell,  when  principal  warder  Alison  ordered  prisoner 
“ Rossa  to  put  out  lii.s  clothes  tliree  times.  He  then 

• “ m-dered-  me  and  assistiuit  warder  GitUlings  k>  take 


' his  clothes  off.  He  stood  up  in  a most  defiant 

manner  and  said,  ‘ The  first  man  that  touches  me  I 
“ will  strike  him,’  I caught  hold  of  his  jacket  He 
“ resisted  me  violently.  Hiscouduct  was  very  violent 
“ On  my  leaving  the  cell  he  said,  ‘ Go  away,  you 
“ assassin  clogs.’  ” Then  here  follows  a statement 
from  principal  warder  Ali.son,  statement  addressed 
to  the  acting  governor  by  principal  wai-der  Alisou 
dated  Chatham,  18th  August  1868,  having  no 
reference  to  this.  “ 

10.283.  {Chuirman.)  Was  not  that  evidence  given 
in  your  presence  ? — No ; ali  that  was  not  read  for  me, 
my  lord. 

10.284.  It  ■ji’iis  not  given  in  your  presence  ? I was 

brought  up  before  these  men  were  examined,  but  that 
■was  uot  read  for  me.  However,  there  are  points  in  it 
that  were  brought  to  my  knowledge  before  the 
governor,  and  they  remain  in  my  mind,  and  that  is  the 
reason  I asked  your  lordship  if  such  things  were 
brought  before  you.  As  to  the  gross  inaolenco  to 
Captain  Hardy,  that  is  one  thing  that  I wished  to 
know  what  it  was,  and  perhaps  it  was  not  right  for 
ino  to  speak  to  him  what  I did,  but  he  came  iu  the 
usual  way  to  pay  the  usual  I'isit.  I was  in  a very 
lUicorafortable  iiositiou,  and  I sdd,  “ Governor,  I 
“ suppose  there  is  no  chance  of  a man  getting  eggs 
“ for  brejvkftist  here  ?”  and  they  have  it  clown  “ extra 
breakfast.” 

10.285.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  What  you  said  was  eggs  for 
breakfast?  — Eggs  for  breakfast.  Tiiat  was  the 
ridiculousness  of  it — eggs  in  a dark  cell ! 

10.286.  Why  did  yon  say  that  ? — With  the  position 
iu  which  I was  placed  it  was  a poor  place  to  joke,  hut 
I do  not  like  to  be  reported  in  those  books  for  gross 
insolouce. 

10.287.  Was  that  all  that  you  said  ? — That  is  all  I 
did  say. 

10.288.  Are  you  quite  sure  ? — Oh,  quite  sure. 
They  themselves  say  I said  no  more  than  “ extra 
brealefast.” 

10.289.  (Chairman.)  Is  thei-e  any othef  point  upon 
which  you  now  wish  to  speak  ? — Well,  my  lord,  as  to 
threatening  to  strike,  I do  not  recollect  that  I made 
use  of  any  such  threat.  Whatevei- 1 have  done  in 
prison  I do  uot  like  to  make  myself  ridiculous,  to 
threaten  to  assault  men  who  came  in  with  certain 
orders. 

10.290.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  It  maybe  satisfactory  to 
you  to  know  that  Alisou  stated  you  did  uot  sti-ike  or 
attempt  to  strike  anyone,  but  merely  gave  them  a good 
push. 

10.291.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  He  said  that  you  heaved 
them  off,  one  in  one  direction  and  the  other  in 
another? — That  is  perhaps  the  fairest  account  to  give 
of  it,  but  I did  not  draw  my  hand  to  make  ix  blow,  nor 
did  I intend  to  sti-iko  them. 

10.292.  {Chairman.)  We  will  take  as  the  vei-sion 
of  wbat  occuiTed  that  which  was  given  by  Alisou  ? — 
Well,  about  the  “assassin  dogs,”  my  lord,  and  throw- 
ing the  pot  wlion  the  door  was  closed  at  the  officer  ? 

10.293.  The  Commission  has  considered  what  you 
are  now  saying,  and  instruct  me  to  say  that  we  think 
we  know  exactly  the  entire  of  this  occun-ence.  We 
have  had  Alison’s  evidence,  which  was  given  very 
fairly,  and  does  not  represen  t yon  as  using  the  violence 
that  one  or  two  others  speak  of ; and  we  are  satisfied 
that  tliere  is  notlmig  iu  that  transaction  wliich  calls 
on  us,  in  justice  to  you,  to  go  further  ? — Thank  you, 
my  lord. 

10.294.  I may  say  also  that  on  other  points  in 
which  your  evidence  has  been  in  any  way  contradicted, 
or  any  different  statements  given,  we  have  asked  all 
the  questions  which  we  think  necessary  to  have  put, 
in  fairness  to  you,  of  the  other  witnesses  and  of  your- 
self also.  We  do  not  think  therefore  that  fairness 
calls  upon  ns  lo  go  any  farther  in  reference  to  these 
points.  Imention  that  to  you,  so  as  to  leave  it  to  yon 
to  consider  whether  you  think  it  necessary  to  put 
them  fm-ther  before  us.  We  do  not  think.it  necessary 
to  put  fin-tlier  questions  ooncei-iiing  them  ? — No,  my 
lord,  I would  not  be  doing  justice  to  my  feelings  in 
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going  farther  after  -what  you  ha^e  said.  As  to  the 
bathing  iu  dirty  water,  my  lord 

10.295.  That  is  a point  wc  have  inquired  into  in 
this  and  other  prisons  ? — It  oeciiiTed  to  mo  in  Mill* 
bauk : not  to  me  in  any  of  the  other  prisons. 

10.296.  (Dr,  Greeii/iov’.)  Not  in  the  other  prisons  ? 
— ^Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

10.297.  (CAairman.)  We  are  going  to  Millbank, 
and  will  inquire. 

10.298.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  Will  you  state  in  what 
raspeet  the  water  was  dirty  ? — Other  men  having 
washed  in  it  before  me. 

10.299.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  know  to  how  many 
baths  tho  same  water  flowed  before  it  came  to  you  ? 
Was  it  two  or  three,  or  more  ? — ^1  used  not  generally 
go  to  one  particular  bath.  There  were,  I believe, 
about  three  or  four  baths  in  the  range. 

10.300.  That  is  a point  that  we  have  not  lost  sight 
of.  We  have  inquired  into  it  and  will  inquire  still 
further  ? — submitted  that  to  Messrs.  Knox  and 
Pollock,  and  they  did  not  take  it  down. 

10.301.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  Did  the  water  appew  dirty 
to  you  ? — Yes,  white  with  suds  on  the  top.  They 
used  to  use  soap,  washing  themselves  in  the  bath. 

10.302.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Did  you  see  any  men  with 
eruptions  on  the  skin  or  anything  objectionable  bath- 
ing in  that  water? — No,  I did  not,  Mr.  Lyons.  You 
should  look  over  tiie  sluice  to  see  the  prisoner  in  the 
next  part. 

10.303.  (Mr.  Brodrich.)  Do  you  say  that  8oai}suds 
wci*e  visible  at  the  time  ? — Oh  yes. 

10.304.  (Chairman^  We  have  seen  that. 

10.305.  (Dr.  Greeiikow^  We  saw  this  identical 
bath. 

10.306.  (Chairman^  We  shall  see  them  again. 

10.307.  (Mr.  Dc  Vere.)  That  matter  I may  say  to 
you  has  been  fully  seen  into  ? — Thank  you,  Mr.  De 
Vere.  Have  you,  my  lord,  asked  a question  as  to 
what  I submitted  to  you  in  the  statement  as  to  the 
officers  looking  at  me  bathing  ? 

10.308.  (Chairman.)  Wo  have  examined  and  shall 
ask  further  questions.  There  is  great  discrepancy  as 
to  how  they  stood  ? — While  I Avas  in  the  hath,  my 
lord,  the  officer  stood  at  the  door,  and  he  kept  his  eyes 
on  me,  looking  at  me.  In  this  prison  one  officer — — 

10.309.  In  this  prison  ? — In  this  prison,  my  lord, 
but  it  was  while  I was  under  punishment.  Perhaps 
it  was  a necessary  observance. 

10.310.  At  any  rate  you  state  the  fact  ? — ^Yes,  my 
lord. 

10.311.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  What  do  you  object  to  in  it? 
— I only  just  state  it,  that  it  was  a matter  which  was 
painful  to  nre. 

10.312.  It  is  the  indelicacy  of  the  act  that  you 
complaiu  of? — The  indelicacy  of  the  act. 

10.313.  (Chairman.)  At  the  time  at  which  it 
occuiTod  you  say  that  you  were  under  punishment  ?— 
Yes,  my  lord,  for  montlis. 

10.314.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  Was  that  the  ease  when- 
ever  yon  had  to  bathe,  even  though  you  were  not 
under  punishment  ? — Well,  I think  not ; I think  not. 
I know  it  was  the  case  here  for  some  months,  and  the 
officers  that  I recollect  particularly  connected  with  the 
matter  were  Cranston  and  Brown.  In  the  first  para- 
graph, my  lord,  of  page  6 of  my  statement  I speak  of 
being  misrepresented  by  reports.  I could  not  get  my 
words  taken  down  accurately.  The  reports  were  often 
incorrect,  my  lord,  and  my  answers  were  taken  down 
in  such  a way  as  to  suit  the  reports,  and  not  at  all 
with  any  regoi-d  to  what  I actually  said.  To  give 
yon  an  instance  of  this,  my  lord,  I may  allude  to  one 
ou-eumstance  that  I brought  brfore  you,  about  the 
governor  taking  down  my  words  in  such  a way  as  to 
make  me  saying  I would  not  he  insulting  any  more, 
which  would  imply  that  I ailmittecl  being  insulting 
before.  I would  ask  you  to  refer  to  that  report. 

10.315.  What  date  was  it  ; you  do  not  give  the 
date  here  ? — ^It  was  dated  March  the  12tb,  1868,  my 
lord.  The  report  against  me  of  March  the  12th, 
68. 

10.316.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Was  it  hi  the  time  of  Captain 


Powel )? — In  the  time  of  Captain  Powell,  yes,  Mr. 
Lyons.  I told  the  governor  that  I was  chai*ged  with 
insolence  to  the  officer,  but  that  I came  to  the  prison 
with  the  determination  not  to  be  insolent  to  anyone, 
and  that  I intended  to  remain  so  ; but  he  put  down 
as  ray  answer  what  was  quite  different,  and  made  me 
appear  to  say  I would  not  be  insolent  again.  They 
used  to  keep  spurring  me,  and  talking  to  me  about 
doing  more  work.  This  day  I thought  I was  doing 
as  much  work  as  any  other  prisoner. 

10,317.  (Dr.  Greenhow.)  What  is  stated  here  is, 
“ Prisoner  wishes  to  know  if  he  did  not  do  as  much 
” work  as  other  prisoners.  Assistant-warder  Hayes 
“ stated  he  worked  fairly  iu  the  morning,  but  in  the 
“ afternoon  fell  off  very  much,  and  made  the  reply 

stated  iu  the  report.  Prisoner  states  that  he  had 
“ no  intention  whatever  of  being  impertinent,  nor  has 
“ he  any  intention  of  being  so  iu  ftiture.”  That  is 
the  whole. 

10,818.  (Chairman.)  That  agrees  with  what  you 
say. 

10.319.  (Dr.  Greenhow.)  Your  account  is  that  you 
said  you  wei'e  not  impertinent,  and  that  you  had  no 
intention  iu  future  of  being  impertinent  ? — My  im- 
pression was  that  he  wrote  that  I said  something 
which  was  an  admission  that  I was  impertinent. 
What  I said,  Dr.  Greenhow,  was,  that  I came  to  prison 
with  tho  intention  to  be  insolent  to  no  one,  and  that! 
would  remain  in  prison  with  that  disposition. 

10.320.  (ChaiDnan.)  Having  h-od  the  opportunity 
of  giving  that  explanation,  I tliink  you  need  not 
follow  it  up  ? — I do  not  want  to  follow  it  up,  my  lord, 
bnt  merely  wished  to  refer  to  it.  The  report  of  May 
the  17th,  1867,  in  Millbank,  “wetting  his  coir  before 
picking  it.” 

10.321.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Where  is  that  in  tliis  state- 
ment of  yours  ? — I do  not  allude  to  it.  I only  find  it 
in  the  reports.  It  was  one  of  tho  matters  that  I did 
not  allude  to  in  making  tho  report  to  you.  There  are 
matters  that  I did  not  allude  to  in  making  that 
report. 

10.322.  (Dr.  Grceiiltow.)  The  only  notice  hex'eis, 
“wetting  his  coir  before  picking  it,”  aud  the  onlj 
entry  as  punishment  is  “ admonished  ”? — WeU,  my 
lord,  but  tlie  officers  told  mo  to  wet  the  com. 

10.323.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  They  told  you  to  wet  it?— 
YeSj  to  wet  it,  that  it  would  allay  tho  dust  that  was 
rising  from  it,  and  make  it  easier  to  bo  picked  ; and 
Brown  admitted  that  he  told  me  to  wet  it.  TSvo  others 
denied  they  did,  Cooper  aud  another.  The  very 
officer  that  told  sue  to  wet  the  coir,  my  lord,  reijorted 
me  for  wetting  it. 

10.324.  (Chairma7i.)  Brown  told  you? — Brow 
did,  my  lord.  Tlie  officer  this  time  who  reported  me 
for  wetting  it  was  Percivol.  I brought  the  matter 
before  the  director  to  show  how  reports  were  got  up 
against  me,  and  how  anxious  they  were  to  get  up 
reports  against  me.  He  examined  the  three  officers, 
and  Brown  admitted  telling  me.  The  coir  this  time 
was  very  small  and  hai-d  to  pick. 

10.325.  (Dr.  Lyo7is.)  Was  it  usual  to  wet  thecoir? 
— I used  always  to  wet  it  generally. 

10.326.  Used  othei’ prisoners  to  wet  it  ? — Ido  not 
know,  but  I was  told  that  a man  named  Murphy  used 
to  put  it  in  his  bucket  and  pick  the  whole  of  it. 

10.327.  (Dr.  GreenJu>w.)  Who  was  the  governor? 
— Mr.  Jlorrish,  I tliink.  I brought  the  matter  before 
the  director  to  show  how  reports  were  got  up  against 
me,  and  that  there  was  some  secret  mode  of  getting 
up  reports  against  me.  That  was  before  Messi’s.  Khox 
and  Pollock’s  inquiry. 

1 0.328.  (Dr.  Greenhow.)  You  saw  the  clmector  on 
the  subject  yourself? — ^Yes,  Captain  Gambler,  and  he 
examined  three  officers. 

10.329.  That  was  in  ’67  ? — In  May  ’67. 

10.330.  (Chairman.)  I do  not  think  you  need 
trouble  yourself  further  about  it  ? — I do  not  want  to 
delay  you  about  it,  my  lord,  but  the  matter  occurred 
to  me  last  night.  • Dr.  Greenhow,  you  asked  me 
yesterday  about  the  expression,  “Let  them  flog 
starve  us  legally.”  I saw  tho  extract.  It  is  “ D®*" 
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“ tliem  flog  and  starve  ns  legally,  but  let  them  keep 
“ their  bauds  off  us.  We  have  a '-io-h*  *n  nintimo 


right  to  clothes  to 
“ cover  our  nakedness,  and  why  seek  a pretext  then 
“ to  assault.”  You  asked  me  what  I meant  by  tliat^ 
and  I told  you  j but  about  “ legally,”  I consider  I ha\’e 
a right  to  the  clothes  that  cover  my  body,  and  where 
there  are  so  many  incitements  Jiei-e  to  be  angry  that  T 
wished  them  to  keep  their  hands  offj  that  if  they 
gave  me  no  bed  at  night  they  could  leave  me  my 
clothes.  Several  things  have  oceun’ed  about  stripping 
me  that  I do  not  consider  necessary;  however,  those 
who  have  arranged  the  convict  system  consider  them 
necessary.  I think,  however,  that  they  miglit  leave 
the  prisoner  his  body  clothes,  unless  tliey  think  it 
necessary  to  treat  him  illeg.sUy ; so  trampling  on  me 
or  jumping  on  me,  as  they  did  that  night,  1 do  not 
consider  legal.  And  I would  also  wish  to  observe, 
my  lord,  that  on  one  occasion,  before  Captain  Gambier, 
I was  charged  with  assaulting  tlie  officers.  A charge 
is_  made  here  of  assaulting  Alison,  Hibbert,  and 
Giddings,  and  that  I think  ridiculous  after  the  way 
they  treated  me.  I showed  Captain  Gambier  my  ueck. 
I was  .shaving  at  the  time,  and  I showed  Captain 
(^biev  my^neck  with  the  skin  off.  1 said,  « Captain 
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•‘nytluns  j”  and  afterwards  he  told  us 
tliat  we  should  not  speak  at  all. 


“‘V 

_ 10,341.  {Mr.  De  Vet-e.)  Where  wei-o  you  to  speak 
in  this  manner  ?— On  the  works,  Mr.  De  Vere  ^ 

, What  date  does  that  refer 

I'sport  against  me  in  Portland.  On 
that  day  he  made  use  of  those  words  to  me 

i.  cell, 

10.344.  But  that  was  not  for  talking  on  the  works  ? 
—No,  It  was  for  tnlkhig  in  my  cell ; but  I asked  the 
govemm  could  we  specie  at  all  or  anywhere,  and  he 
^d,  Yes,  on  the  works,  you  can  speale  when  at  work  ■ 

but  you  must  speak  so  loud  that  the  officer  will 
hear  you,  lest  you  should  be  planning  anythins.” 

10.345.  {Mr.De  Vere)  When  was  the  order  given 

that  you  were  not  to  speak  on  the  works  ?— Shortly 
after,  Mr.DcVere;  perhaps  not  more  than  afortni»-ht 
but  I could  not  say  exactly.  ° 

10.346.  When  that  ftesh  order  was  issued,  was  tlie 


« rCTKil.-'rT  A!  • ^ When  that  ftesh  order  was  is 

« ^ assault,  but  can  change  of  system  communicated  to  the  nrisoneis 

only  to  be  expected  when  you  resist  officers.”  wovka 

10,831.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Did  Captain  Gambier  look 
at  your  neck  ? Do  you  know  the  adjudication  room 
inMillbank  ? — He  was  as  far  from  me  as  the  chimney- 
piece  here.  I held  up  my  neck,  and  said,  “Look  at 
“ my  neck,  Captain  Gambier  j I have  signs  of  the 
“ assault.”  He  did  not  risefrom  his  chair  to  examine 
my  nock,  but  he  said,  “ That  is  only  to  be  expected 
when  you  resist  officers.”  Well,  the  next  subject,  my 
lord.  I merely  wish,  my  lord,  to  allude  to  tlioM  tiiinois 
merely,  but  not  to  delay  you  any  more  than  is 
neeessQiy.  I did  not  want  any  inquiry  into  tlie 
matters.  I just  merely  alluded  to  them.  I was  asked, 
my  lord,  if,  in  PentonviUe,  I had  asked  tlie  doctor  for 
flannels  before  I got  the  attack  of  diai-rhcea,  and  I 
could  not  answei’ the  question  decisively  at  the  time. 

10.332.  {ChaiTTnan^  Yes?— Well,  now,  from  my 
memorial  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  my  lord,  I am 
able  to  state  that  I did  ask ; because  it  is  stated  here. 

My  memorial  being  written  immediately  after,  I can 
rely  on  it. 

10.333.  It  refreshes  yotn-  mcmoiy  ? — Y'es,  knowing 

my  own  intention,  ray  lord,  never  to  state  anything  but 
what  is  ti-ue.  ” 

10.334.  You  did  ask  the  doctor  in  PentonviUe  ?— 

Yes,  when  I came  to  the  prison,  my  lord ; iiumediately 
after  my  arrival  there.  When  I saw  the  doctor  there,  I 
asked  him  would  he  be  pleased  to  allow  me  flannels. 

He  would  not. 

10.335.  Can  you  not  fix  the  day  ? — This  states  im- 
mediately after  my  arrival  in  PentonvOle,  my  lord. 

10.336.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  You  asked  the  doctor  for 


—Yes,  I asked  liim  would  he  be  pleased  to 
allow  me  flannels  : he  would  not. 

1^337.  (ilfr.  Brodriek.)  Yon  are  not  speaking  of 
■Ui-.  Gover  ? — ^No,  not  Dr.  Gover,  but  the  Pentouville 
doctor. 

10,83S.  (Dr.  Lyons:)  Was  it  Dr.  Bradly  ?— I do 
not  know  hi5  name,  Mr.  Lyons.  He  was  a man  aboiit 
your  size,  a man  about  5 feet  10. 

10,339.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  How  soon  was  that  after 
your  arrival  there  ?— I think  no  more  than  a few  days  • 
^en  I saw  the  doctor.  The  report  of  August  the  6th,’ 
o6,  in  Portland,  for  making  down  my  hammock.  I got 
a day’s  bread  and  water.  That  was  on  the  occasion 
■when  I was  confined  in  the  dark  side  of  the  hall,  and 
could  not  read  it  was  so  dark.  On  a Sunday  evenin® 
1 let  down  my  hammock  and  stretched  on  it,  leavin* 
me  clones  up  on  the  shelf,  and  I was  reported  for 
aomg  that  5 and  as  to  speakiug  in  Portland,  the  first 
re^rt  against  me,  in  Portland,  is  for  speaking  in  ray 


10,347.  (Dr.  Green//ow.)  Did  you  speak  after  being 
told  not_  to  do  so  ?— Yes,  I did,  Dr.  Greenhow.  I 
did  not  like  to  bring  this  matter  before  you  as  any 
complaint,  but  just  to  show  the  ani/ms  of  the  oflicers 
towards  ns  in  Povtlaud,  and  that  you  might  take  it 
into  your  consideration  with  the  punishments  that  are 
i-ecorcled,  and  it  is  that  one  day — I see  it  refen'cd  to 
in  “ Things  not  generally  known  ’’—that  when  the  bell 
rang  of  a miny  day  to  get  us  to  the  shelter  of  a shed. 
I recollect  the  bell  ringing  one  clay  when  it  was  rainino" 
and  the  sound  of  the  bell  was  taken  by  the  prisoners 
as  an  intimation  to  go  to  shelter,  and  immediately 
when  they  heard  the  bell  they  left  their  work  and 
approached  the  shed  ; so  the  ofiicer  ordered  them  hack 
again,  and  kept  them  thei'e  fi-om  five  to  ton  minutes 
working  during  heavy  rain ; then  he  gave  the  order  to 
go  under  the  shed,  just  for  obedience  and  discipline  to 
exercise  it.  The  bell  I'ang  for  all  the  prisoners  to  go 
to  the  slied,  and  the  prisoners  took  the" bell  instead  of 
waiting  for  the  officer’s  order  to  go  under  the  shed 
from  the  i-ain. 

10.348.  {CAcdrmrm.)  What  was  the  prnclicc  beibi-e 
that  day  ? — Well,  I do  not  recollect,  my  lord,  what 
the  practice  was  before  that,  or  whether  the  officer 
might  give  the  order  simultaneously  with  the  sound  of 
the  bell.  I only  recollect  the  remarkable  thing  of 
dobg  this  and  getting  a wetting. 

10.349.  (Mr.  Brodriek)  Was  it  yom-  party  that 
were  so  kept  out  in  the  wet,  or  do  you  speak  of  the 
prisoners  gena-ally  ?— My  party,  for  we  were  out  of 
view  of  the  other  parties. 

10.350.  (Dr.  Gree/iAow.)  You  do  not  know  were 

the  others  kept  out  in  the  same  manner  ? No. 

10.351.  (Mr.  BrodricA.)  Was  that  when  you  were 
working  with  English  prisoners,  or  with  treason- 
felony  convicts  ? — With  treason-felony  convicts. 

10.352.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  Who  was  the  officer  ? 

The  officer  this  time,  I think,  was  Russell.  I do  not 
know  that  I have  stated  to  you,  my  lord,  that  I believe 
that  in  Portland  I egasidered  tliere  was  a set  made  on 
myself,  that  whenever  anyone  vros  to  be  reported  the 
officers  were  particular  ia  selecting  me.  But  whoever 
wrote  this  pamphlet  ^udes  to  the  matter.  I will  read 
a few  lines  of  it  with  your  permission. 

10.353.  Any  extracts  as  to  facts  we  are  ready  to 
hear,  but  do  not  mind  reading  for  us  any  declaration 
of  opinion  ? — Well,  I will  not  miucl  the  matter,  my 
lord.  About  Mr.  Alison — if  he  has  denied  about  the 
irons  being  behind  every  day  of  those  35  or  37  days, 

I have  made  a note  here  to  ask  him,  my  lord,  if  b 


ataU  “Tps”on;/i\  some  part  of  this  time,  and  that  they  were  tied  in  front 

“ that  tbp  -n’  1.  must  speak  so  loud  after  that,  he  must  have  got  orders  from  some  superior 

ofipop  officer  to  tie  them  in  front.  I also  would  ask  if  ho 
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has  stated  so,  wlieie  is  tlmt  order  to  bo  found  in  the 
book. 

10,334.  {Mr.  Brodrick.')  We  did  press  him  on  that 
point. 

10,353.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  That  has  been  fully  gone 
into. 

10.366.  {Chairman.)  We  have  fully  gone  into  it  ? 

•—Thank  you,  my  lord.  And  also,  ray  lord,  the  officers 
that  ■were  on  occaaiounl  duty  on  the  five  Sundays  of 
those  35  clays ; some  of  those  strange  officers  ttIio 
■were  not  generally  on  duty  in  the  separate  cells  might 
have  exei'cised  me  an  hour  each  of  those  Sundays,  and 
might  have  seen  the  irons  behind  my  back.  The 
separate  cells  book  "would  tell  "who  those  officers  ■were. 
And  if  I am  not  contradicted  by  those  officers,  it  may 
be  "Well  to 

10,857.  {Chairman.)  Was  not  Linan  one  of  those 
officers  ? He  says  he  exercised  you  after  chapel  oa 
t"W0  Sundays ; and  that  when  he  was  so  exei'cising 
you,  you  had  no  handcuffs  on? — And  have  you  found 
out  the  dates,  my  lord  ? 

10.358.  He  says  on  two  Sundays.  He  does  not 
name  them,  hut  he  says  they  "were  during  that  period 
of  35  days  ? — It  might  be,  my  lord,  after  the  28  days’ 
bread  and  "wnter,  ■cvhen  I -was  not  in  chains,  ■^vhen  I 
was  on  penal  class  diet. 

10.359.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  During  the  time  that  yon 
were  35  days  in  handcuffs,  "were  you  taken  to  mass  on 
any  of  the  Sundays  ? — No,  sir. 

10.360.  During  the  subsequent  time  that  you  spent 
on  bread  and  •water  diet,  were  yon  taken  to  mass  ? — 
No,  sir. 

10.361.  Were  you  taken  to  mass  during  any  part  of 
the  time  that  you  were  in  penal  class  ? — No,  sir.  I 
■was  not  taken  to  the  chapel. 

10.362.  {Dr.  Gree7ihov>.)  Did  yon  consider  that  a 
hardship  ? — Well,  I did  no"!^  Dr.  Greenho^w.  I do  not 
give  yon  that  answer  in  the  view  of  being  disrespect- 
ful to  religious  matters  or  things  I do  not  want  to  get 
into.  Has  the  doctor  been  asked  if  he  ever  saw  me 
violent,  or  insolent,  or  disrespectful? 

10.363.  {Chairma^i.)  The  doctor  of  this  prison  ?— 
Yes,  Dr.  Burns,  my  lord. 

10.364.  We  are  going  to  examine  him  presently, 
and  if  yon  have  any  ciuestions  to  put  to  him  yon  can 
put  them  through  me  ? — Well,  I will  reserve  that 
matter,  my  lord.  1 recollect,  my  lord,  that  on  tlie 
report  of  Knell,  I recollect  asking  "what  did  he  mean 
by  my  making  noise  in  the  cell,  anti  his  answer  was 
that  I was  ■walking  up  and  down  my  cell. 

10.365.  That  was  in  March  1868? — March  the 
12th,  1868,  my  lord. 

10,866.  It  is  right  that  I should  tell  you  that 
Liman  not  only  said,  as  I told  you  just  now,  that  he 
could  not  give  any  dates  for  those  Sundays,  but  that 
he  could  not  even  tell  when  those  Sundays  were  ? — 
But  the  officers,  Nation  and  Giddings,  and  Dobson  and 
Hibbert,  and  the  others,  'who.se  nainos  I gave  you — 
they  tied  my  hands  behind. 

10.367.  I think  yon  had  better  leave  that  to  u.s. 
We  tell  yon  that  it  is  thoroughly  gone  into  ? — Well, 
my  lord,  I won’t  delay  you  any  longer.  Would  the 
Commissioners  be  pleased  to  read  for  me  a.  copy  of 
my.  applications  to  the  governors  at  Portland  and 
Millbank  after  my  reception  there,  for  I Imve  not  got 


those  papei"S.  I do  not  desire  it  immediately,  as 
perhaps  Dr.  Burns  is  waiting. 

10.368.  We  "will  ascertain  whether  we  have  them  ? 
— I read  some  of  those  papers  for  you,  ray  lord,  the 
first  day  I was  before  you,  about  evidence  given  here 
at  the  inquiiy  made  by  Captain  Stopford.  I do  not 
know  was  the  reporter  able  to  take  it  do"wn  or  not. 

10.369.  You  understand  that  the  comments  of 
newspapers  it  may  not  bo  desu'able  to  take  in  as  evi- 
dence. We  are  anxious  to  inquire  into  facts,  but 
■^vith  tba  comments  of  unknown  individuals  we  have 
no  concei'n  ? — No,  my  loi’d,  it  is  read  by  Mr.  Bruce; 
the  investigation  conducted  here  in  Chatliam  Prison. 
I read  it  for  you  the  first  day. 

10.370.  We  ai’e  inquiring  now  for  ourselves  into 
the  facts. 

10,871.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Yon  handed  in  yesterday  a 
copy  of  a letter  from  Mr.  McCarthy  Downing  to  Mr. 
Bruce  ? — Yes. 

10.372.  I see  it  stated  in  that  letter  that  “ in  the 
“ most  distinct  and  prompt  manner  you  replied  that 
” yoir  had  not  been  obliged  to  lap  up  your  food,  be- 
“ cause  though  manacled  you  "were  able  to  use  a 
“ spoon.”  Does  tliat  statement  refer  solely  to  this 
prison  ? — To  this  prison. 

10.373.  It  does  not  contradict  in  any  way  what  yon 
refer  to  in  your  account  of  what  took  place  in  Mill- 
bank  ? — ^Not  in  any  way,  and  my  impression  is  that 
I spoke  of  Millbank  after  that  that  Mr.  McCarthy 
Downing  says  I denied,  and  Captain  Fai'qiiabarson 
says  I spoke  of  lapping  my  food  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed. There  is  a difference  between  the  ttvo 
gentlemen  in  the  evidence  they  gave  the  Secretary  of 
State.  I think  I stated  distinctly  to  Mr.  McCarthy 
Do"wning  that  the  35  days  here  I was  not  under  that 
necessity. 

10.374.  Then  what  you  stated  tlieve  refere  to  what 
occurred  in  Chatham  and  not  Millbank  ? — ^Yes,  Mi\ 
Lyons. 

10.375.  And  it  is  not  to  be  taken  as  contradicting 
whnt  you  have  stated  about  Millbank  ? — No. 

10.376.  Mr.  MeCai-thy  Downing  comments  on  the 
fact  that  on  his  visit  to  you  in  March  you  did  not  men- 
tion anything  to  him  about  your  being  manacled  ? — I 
think  not.  The  object  in  sending  for  Mr.  McCarthy 
Downing  "was  to  sec  if  he  would  clear  the  way  for 
my  sending  letters  to  my  "wife.  I ascertained  he  was 
returned  as  a member  of  Paidiament,  and  I knew 
he  would  put  himself  to  some  inconvenience  to  seiwe 
me  if  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  so ; and  my  object 
was  to  get  those  letters  sent  to  my  wife.  I did  not 
desire  to  go  into  my  tieatment  at  all. 

10.377.  You  did  not  ])ring  your  ti’eatment  in 
reference  to  the  manacling  before  him  then  ? — No,  I 
did  not. 

10.378.  Why  did  you  not  bring  it  before  him  ? — 
Because  it  was  on  another  matter  that  I wanted,  to 
see  him.  I believe  there  "a-as  some  restriction  about 
my  treatment,  and  he  introduced  about  ray  release ; 
would  I go  to  America,  or  leave  the  countiy  ? 

10,879.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  were  dealing 
■with  other  matters  ? — Yes,  otiier  matters. 

10.380.  {Chairmaii.)  There  ace  some  questions 
which  you  -wish  to  put  to  the  doctor,  I believe  ? — Yes, 
my  lord. 

10.381.  Then  you  can  remain  here; 


JDt. 


Dr.  Burns  recalled. 


10,882.  {Ckamnan.)  What  questions  do  you  "wish  to 
put  to  Dr.  Burns  ? — {Prisoner.)  I do  not  desire,  my 
lord,  to  go  into  the  question  about  the  irons,  if  you 
have  ejamined.  about  it. 

1^383.  I do  not  think  it  necessary  that  you  should? 
~{P^oner^  Very  web,  my  lord.  Well,  my  lord,  a 
question  ; would  you  ask  Dr.  Burns,  my  lord,  if  he 
ever  saw  me  ■violently  or  insolentlj  disposed  towards 
him  or  any  other  person^ 

10,384.  Have  yon  ever,  Dr.  Burns,  had  occasion  to 
complain  of  the  conduct  of  O’Donovan  l^ssa  towm-ds 
you  as  being  insolent,  or  in  any  way  unbecoming  ? 


{Dr.  Burns.)  No,  my  lord,  never.  (Prisoner.)  My 
lord,  the  circumstances  that  occurred  between  me 
Dr.  Bums  I will  speak  of,  to  know  if  he  recollects  it 
Dr.  Bums  visited  me  one  day  in  the  dark  cell.  It'was 
one  of  those  days  that  J did  not  salate  the  governor. 
Dr.  Bums  came  in^  and  I said,  “ Dr.  Bums,  if  I 3on  t 
* ‘ pay  you  those  salaams  I 'wish  to  tell  you  that  I do 
“ not  refuse  through  any  feeling  of  want  of  respect 
“ towards  you ; I do  it  simply  because  I don’t  desire^ 
“ pay  salaams  to  authorities  that  starve  me.”  I 
to  aSc  him  that,  and  if  he  did  not  reply,  ‘‘  T do  not 
■want  any  salaams  from,  you.” 
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10.385.  Do  you  recollect  tliat  such  a conversatiou 
took  place?  — {Dr.  Burns,')  I cannot  i-ecollect  the 
precise  day,  but  I reported  the  treason-felony  pi’isoaei-s 
one  morning  on  my  visit  for  not  aalating  me.  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  do  so,  because  the  officer  called 
fheir  attention  to  salute. 

10.386.  Did  O’Donovan  Rossa  say  that  to  you 
which  you  have  just  heard  him  mention? — {Di\ 
Btirns.)  I think  he  did,  my  lord.  I think  I remem- 
ber such  a circumstance. 

10.387.  Do  you  recollect  yom*  reply? — {Dr.  Burns) 
It  would  probably  be  to  the  effect  that  I caj-ed  little 
about  it ; that  it  was  the  service  that  was  to  bo 
respected. 

1 0,888.  That  is  tantamount  to  what  he  said  ? — {Dr. 
Burns.)  Yes.  {Prisoner.)  I recollect  the  morning 
Dr.  Burns  speaks  of.  What  he  speaks  of  occurred 
out  in  the  yard.  {Dr.  Burns.)  It  did.  {Prisoner.) 
What  I speak  of  occurred  about  a year  before  that  iu 
the  dai'k  cell.  Would  you  ask  Dr.  Burns,  my  lord,  a 
question  about  the  reports  he  received  as  to  the  quan- 
tify of  food  I have  been  putting  out. 

10.389.  Did  you  receive  from  time  to  time  a report 
as  to  the  quantity  of  food  refused  by  O’Donovan 
Eossa  ? — {Dr.  Burns.)  I did,  my  lord.  I have  given 
you  the  whole  of  those  returns. 

10.390.  You  have  given  us  that  statement  ? — Yes, 
my  lord  ; I have  given  it  to  you. 

10.391.  We  have 


O’Dohovan  Rossa  no  doubt  frequently?—?  Dr.  Burns.-) 
I did,  my  lord.  ^ •' 


1°'^  Jie  was  hand- 

cuffed?— {Dr.  Burns.)  1 did,  my  lord. 

10.403.  How  often  did  you  see  him,  do  you  think 
with  the  handcuffs  on  '—{Dr.  Burns.)  I should  thinV 
it  was  about  a month. 

10.404.  You  saw  him  at  different  times  during  that 
month  ? — I did  j every  day  for  about  a month. 

10.405.  And  during  the  whole  of  that  month  had 
he  handcufe  on  when  you  saw  him  ?—  {Dr.  Burns. 
He  had,  iny  lord. 

10.406.  For  how  much  of  the  period  had  he  the 

handcuffs  behind  him,  within  your  observation? 

{Dr.  Burns)  I will  answer  positively  for  three  days. 

10.407.  You  will  answer  positively  three  days  ? 

{Dr.  Burns.)  Three  days  behind. 

10.408.  In  what  pait  of  the  month  were  those  three 
days  ? — {Dr.  Burns.)  The  firat  thi-ee  days. 

10.409.  Were  they  consecutive? — {'D?'.  Burns.) 
They  were  consecutive  s tJiree  days. 

10.410.  You  say  you  will  answer  positively  for 
three  days.  What  answer  do  you  give  as  to  the  rest 
of  tlie  month  ?—{Dr.  Bums.)  As  to  tie  rest,  he  was 
handcufi'ed  before.  He  was  handcuffed  positively 
behind  the  badr  thi’ee  days. 

10.411.  Do  you  speak  as  positively  with  regard  to 
the  latter  pai-t  of  the  month  as  you  do  of  the  three 


have  on  paper  thoqu^tity  of  food  daja  ?-(Dr.  Bums.)  I wiU  uot  speak  positively  to  his 
returned  by  you  ? {Prisoner.)  WeU,  that  is  all  the  being  before  or  behind,  but  I speak  positivelv  to  his 
questions  I wm  put,  my  lord.  being  handcuffed.  O'  » 

10.392.  Did  O’Donovan  Rossa  at  anytime  complain  10,412.  If  possible  I wish  you  to  direct  your  atten- 
to  yon  that  he  w^  suffermg  from_  pain?  — (2>r.  tion  to  the  way  the  hands  were  handcuffed  offer  those 

Yes,  my  lo^ ; he  has  complained  frequently  three  days  when  you  saw  him.  Were  they  before-or 
f r . 1 • . hehind?-(Dr.H«,m.)  I cannot  positivel/assert  that 

10.393.  Wbat  steps  did  you  take  m consequence  of  they  were  ever  behind  after  the  first  three  days 

such  complaints  ?—(2)r.  5«rjw.)  I have  examined  it  iriJiQ  — . .r-'”’ 


. . , * ' “ II.  YOU  posinveiy  assert  that  they 

"'J'  behind  him  after  the  first  three  days  ?—{Dr. 


own  conclusions  as  to  tlie  cause. 

. n Kuimeni  or  somelhiijg  of  him  on'oth67da7s!’'  (P>.7oTCT.)"A8rhi^^^^^ 

was  it  not  by  the  door  of  the  cell  he  saw  me  ? 


10,413.  Can  you  positively  i 

t behind  him  after  the  firs.  

Burns.)  I can  positively  assert  that  they  were  before 


that  sort  ? — {Dr.  Bums)  He  has  had  liniment 
rubbed.  {Prisoner.)  I do  not  recollect,  my  lord,  that 
I mentioned  or  made  any  complaints  of  pain  between 
the  bladebones  or  shoulders.  {Dr.  Burtis.)  It  was 
the  left  shoulder,  in  the  exact  centre  of  the  blade- 
hone.  {Prisoner.)  Where  I felt  the  pain  was  just  in 
the  small  of  the  back. 


10.414.  What  time  in  the  day  did  you  genei-ally 
visit  him  ? — {Dr.  Burns.)  About  10  o’clock. 

10.415.  He  would  be  then  in  his  cell? {Dr. 

Bums.)  He  was  in  his  cell,  behind  the  grated  door. 

10.416.  That  was  not  meal  hour  ? — (Dr.  Burns.) 

. XT.  It  was  not  meal  hoim.  (JVwoner.)  Will  he  state  posi- 

10.395.  IhCTe  is  no  othm’  question  which  you  wish  tively,  my  lord,  that  he  ever  visited  me  any  of  those 

o he  put . (Prisoner.)  No,  my  lord.  35  days  before  11  o’clock,  and  saw  the  handcuffs  in 

10.396.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  I find  that  on  the  19th  of  front  of  me  ? 

June  1870,  you  are  reported  as  i-etuming  four  oimces  10,417.  Are  you  positive  that  on  any  of  those  days 
of  meat.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  that  ? — you  visited  him  before  11  o’clock,  and  saw  the  hoad- 
(Prisoner)  The  19th  of  June  1870;  that  was  a cuf6  in  front? — {Dr.  Burns.)  I am.  (Prisoner) 
Sunday.  I think  the  meat  was  fat,  and  that  I could  Would  he  tell  the  distance,  my  lord  ? 
not — that  I had  no  desfre  to  eat  it.  10,418.  How  neai-  you  was  he  when  you  saw  the 

10.397.  (Afr.  De  Fere.)  Last  month  ?—(Pri5o««r.)  hands  handcuffed  in  front? — {Dr.  Burns.)  Within 

I think  it  was  a Sunday  I put  out  my  meat.  feet  of  me. 

10.398.  (Zb-.  Zyojw.)  Did  you  get  any  meat  iu  10,419.  Did  he  advance  towoi-ds  yon?— (Dr. 

place  of  it?— (Pmoner.)  No,  I did  not.  I suppose  He  advanced  towards  the  grating. 

you  have  a record  of  my  putting  out  the  bread.  I . ^^>420.  Did  you  speak  to  him  ?— (Dr.  Burns.)  1 


did  not  eat  my  bread  in  the  mornings  for  the  past  two 
or  three  months.  I think  I put  bread  out  every 
morning  fffl.the  post  two  or  three  mouths.  (Dr. 
ounces  to'-day. 


did.  L generally  speaking,  say  something  or  other. 

10,421.  You  say  that  you  saw  him  everyday? 

(Dr.  Burns.)  I saw  him  every  day.  (Prisoner.)  Is 
it  not  customary  in  the  ward,  my  lord,  to  have -au 


10,399.  Thoi-eiasiemrateoof  THrioiis  auMititie.  ““'“''omeromd  in  the  mornmg  and  askthe  priBOner 
•noiinfl  A ^ X.  does  he  V 


ofteead.fromoM  pomdftaMonniidimto'Ze  -i™ / 

ounces,  as  being  put  out  at  vaiious  intervals  ?— fiVi-  Is  it  customary  m the  ward  that  the  doctor 

soner.)  Every  day  I put  it  out.  There  is  no  dav  where  the  officei-  previously 

during  the  past  two  months  that  I have  not  nut  out  that  the  prisoner  -wishes  to  see  the  doctor  ? 

my  breakfast,  for  I could  not  use  it  ^ —{Dr.  Burns.)  That  is  the  case  with  all 


my  lord,  who  ore  under  punishment.  Every  prisoner 
is  askf V . . ■ , , ... 

or  ilL 

tiiei  down  to  see  me."  If  I 


10,400.  H.TO  yon  tiougl, lit  McoBS«y,  Dr.  EnrnB  -.n  ' 

Ihawo_n„^„y  loid  f„.  k.  if  fto/tkink  St.  Tkos.  ,mK 


for  he  has  more  bread  than  the  n 


foil  lahoar’on  torpuUic'“wor™(^^^^^  Jw  ^ not  srish.to  see  the  docter 

'Same  omnnnt  /ti  ' t>..  . that  day,  when  he  came  round  would  he  corns,  to 


lOiim  //fix,.- \ ■ T.  T4  , 10,428.  Howisthat?  Should  yon  go  to  a., 

16th  of  Tiinp  TT.fl  +i!”'  ow^'"  such  a case  ?— (Dr.  Diwvii.)  I should  if  he  were  under 

ibttiot  June  aud  the  21st  of  July  1868,  you  saw  special  punishment. 

Tt  2 
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10.424.  But  supposing  he  Tvas  under  report?— 

( I>r.  Burns.)  Under  report  only,  1 should  not._  {Pri- 
soner.) Might  it  occur  that  dui-ing  those  35  days  I 
did  not  wish  to  see  the  doctor,  and  the  doctor  did  not 
come  ? 

10.425.  Are  you  positive  that  you  saw  him  every 
morning? — {Br.  Bxtrns.)  I am  positive  I saw  him 
every  morning  while  he  had  the  handcuffs  on,  or  any* 
one  under  restraint.  I make  it  a point  to  do  so.  Even 
if  they  are  in  the  dork  cells  I take  them  out. 

10.426.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  It  would  never  happen 
that  you  saw  him  more  than  once  a day  ? — {Dr. 
Bitrns.)  Oh,  certainly;  if  he  sent  for  me. 

10.427.  But  in  the  ordinai7  course  of  things  it 
would  not  happen  ? — {Dr.  Burns.)  Not  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things. 

10.428.  Do  you  believe  that  you  ever  said  you  saw 
him  six  or  seven  times  with  the  hands  handcuffed 
behind  bis  hack  ?— (Dr.  Btims.)  No,  I never  saw 
him. 

10.429.  You  do  not  recollect  having  ever- said  that? 
— {Dr.  Burns.)  No,  I do  not. 

10.430.  {Dr.  Lyo7ts.)  Will  you.  Dr.  Burns,  under- 
take to  state  positively  that  you  did  not  state  to  any- 
one, on  any  occasion,  that  you  saw  O’Douovan  Eossa 
with  tiic  hands  handcuffed  behind  liis  hade  seven 

times  ? {Dr.  Bmms.)  I am  positive  that  I never  did, 

hecanse  I know  that  I have  not  seen  him  seven  times 
running  and  not  to  take  notice  of  it 

10.431.  I ask  yon  again,  are  yon  positive  that  you 
did  not  state  to  anyone,  on  any  former  occasion,  -^at 
you  saw  O’Donovan  Eossa  seven  times  with  his 
hands  manacled  behind  his  back  ? — {Dr.  Burns.)  T 
am. 

10.432.  Do  you  now  assert  that  you  never  made 
that  statement  ? — (Dr.  Burns.)  I never  made  any  such 
statement  to  anyone. 

10.433.  I asked  you  before,  when  you  visited 
O'Donovan  Eossa,  whether  it  was  any  part  of  your 
duty  to  observe  the  position  in  which  his  bauds  were 
manacled  ? — (Dr.  Sur7is.)  It  was  no  pait  of  my  duty 
hut  my  attention  would  have  been  called  to  it. 

10.434.  Then  your  impression  is  rather  the  result 
of  casual  observation  than  of  obseivation  mode  for  the 
express  purpose  of  recording  it  in  yonv  memory  ? — 
(Dr.  Burns.)  It  is  mere  casual  obseivatiou. 

10.435.  Might  you  he  mistaken  iu  that  casual 
observation  which  you  then  made  ? — (Dr.  Btims.)  T 
am  not  mistaken  in  the  first  three  days,  for  my  at- 
tention was  called  to  Uie  prisoner  whenever  he  was  so 
placed. 

10.436.  Why  was  your  attention  called  to  him  for 
three  days  more  than  for  four  days  ? — (Dr.  Stirns.) 
Because  he  was  waiting  the  result  of  a communication 
to  tlio  directors. 

10.437.  Wliat  communication  with  the  directors? 
— (Dr.  Bums.)  The  governor  communicates;  the 
directoi-s’  report  is  communicated  immediately,  and  the 
result  awaited. 

10.438.  But  the  directors’  communication  was  not 
made  until  long  subsequently  ? — (Dr.  Burns.)  I know 
nothing  of  that. 

10.439.  I want  to  know  why  you  remember  three 
days,  and  do  not  remember  the  fourth  day  ? — (Dr. 
Burns.)  Because  my  attention  was  first  called  to 
Eossa  being  there  for  an  insult  received  by  the  gover- 
nor himself. 

10.440.  That  refers  to  the  first  day  ? — Yes  ; the 
next  day  I found  him  in  the  same  position,  and  the 
next  day  again,  awaiting  the  directors’  order. 

10.441.  You  state  that  you  observed  on  the  third 
day  that  he  was  manacled  with  his  hands  behind  his 
back  ? — (Dr.  Burns.)  I think  he  was.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  I think.- 

10.442.  On  the  fourth  day  how  did  you  observe 
him  ? — (Dr.  Burns.)  I would  not  answer  for  any 
longer. 

10.443.  I Want  to  know  whether  you  can  recall 
with  certainty  the  position  in  which  you  observed  the 
hands  on  the  fourth  day?— (Dr.  Bursts.)  I cannot. 


They  may  have  been  behind,  or  before.  I cannot 
answer  positively. 

10.444.  On  the  fifth  day  can  you  answer  whether 
they  were  before  or  behind  ? — {jt)r.  Burns.)  I cannot 
answer  beyond  the  first  three  days. 

10.445.  Then  it  is  possible  that  you  may  not  recol- 
lect accurately  what  position  the  hands  were  in  on  the 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  subsequent  days? — (Dr. 
BU7-71S.)  It  is  quite  possible. 

10.446.  O’Donovan  Eossa,  iu  what  position  were 
your  hands  manacled  on  the  fourth  day  ? — (JVwo«er.) 
This  way.  {Puts  his  hands  together  behind  his 
lack.) 

10.447.  Eepeat  it  in  words  so  that  the  shorthand 
writer  may  fake  it  down  ? — {Prisoner.)  Behind  my 
back,  but  if  the  doctor  came  at  dinner  time  my  hands 
would  be  in  front. 

10.448.  On  the  fifth  day  in  what  position  were  you 
manacled  ? — {Prisostes'.)  My  hands  behind  my  back. 

10.449.  Do  you  positively  assert  that  ? — {Prisoner.) 
Positively,  eveiy  day  for  35  days. 

10.450.  On  the  sixth  day  how  were  the  hands 
placed  ? — {Prison^-.)  Behind  my  back. 

10,4.51.  On  the  seventh  and  sub-sequent  days? — 
{Pi-isoTier.)  Behind  my  back. 

10.452.  On  all  the  days  how  were  the  hands 
manacled  ? — (Priso7ier.)  Behind  my  back  on  all  the 
days. 

10.453.  Now,  Dr.  Burns,  having  heai-d  that  state- 
ment so  positively  made,  will  you  undertake  to  say 
that  on  the  fourth,  firth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  subsequent 
days  his  hands  were  manacled  in  front  instead  of 
behind  ? — {Dr.  Bursts.)  I am  perfectly  certain  I cannot 
state  any  particular  day,  but  for  days  I have  seen  his 
hands  handcuffed  in  front.  I am  positive  of  that 

10.454.  At  what  hour  ? — (Dr.  Burns.)  That  I 
cannot  decide. 

10.455.  I ask  you  again,  whether  on  the  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  subsequent  days  you  eon  now 
rely  sufficiently  on  your  memory  to  state  that  you  saw 
at  the  hour  of  your  visit  each  morning — at  10  o’clock, 
which  is  the  hour  you  state  for  your  visits — O’Donovan 
Eossa’s  hands  manacled  in  front  ? — (Dr,  Bursts.)  I 
caunot  state  any  further  thau  I have  done.  My 
attention  has  never  been  directed  particularly  to  that 
point. 

10.456.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  you  wei-e  mis- 
taken i —{Dr.  Bursts.)  I know  from  ray  own  memory, 
positively,  the  first  three  days,  and  I know  as  certainly 
that  for  several  days  subsequent  to  that  I saw  him 
handcuffed  iu  front,  but  I cannot  state  the  time. 

10.457.  He  admitted  that  during  meals  the  bauds 
were  in  ft'out.  Is  it  possible  that  the  occasions  yon 
refer  to  may  have  been  occasions  when  Ms  hands  were 
so  removed  from  back  to  front  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  him  to  taka  his  meals  ? — (Dr.  Burns.)  It 
possibly  might.  I may  have  colled  at  12  o’clock. 

10.458.  (Dr.  Greenhow^  Do  you  enter  in  your 
jonrna] your  visits  to  the  prison  ? — {Dr.  Burns.)  Ido. 

10,459-69.  Do  you  enter  iu  your  journal  tho  visits 
that  you  make  to  the  prisoners  under  punishment  ?— 
Burns.)  No,  I do  not.  I make  it  a rule  to  go  round 
as  soon  as  I am  able  to  get  clcai'. 

10,470.  {Chairman.)  I hold  in  my  hand  a letter 
puiporting  to  have  been  addressed  by  Mr.  McCwthy 
Downing,  Member  of  Parliament  for  Cork,  to  Mr. 
Bruce,  the  Home  Secretaxy,  and  published  in  the 
“ Irishman,”  I think,  or  some  other  Edsh  newspaper, 
in  Avhich  this  passage  occurs : Mr.  McCai-thy  Down- 
ing says  that  he  saw  you  here,  and  that  he  asked  you 
“ How  often  did  you  see  him  ? ” that  is,  O’Donovan 
Eossa,  “ manacled  with  his  hands  behind  his  back? 
He,”  that  is  yon,  “ replied  ‘ probably  six  or  seven 
“ ‘times,  or  more,  hut  I certainly  think  he  was 
“ ‘ manacled  for  85  days.’  ” I think  we  ciumot  p 
any  further  now.  1 understand  you  to  speak  positive^ 
as  to  three  days,  and  that  you  do  not  speak  with 
equal  certainty,  one  way  or  the  other,  with  regard  W 
the  rest  of  the  peiiod  ? — {Dr.  Burns.)  I speak  posi" 
lively  to  his  being  manacled  behind  the  first  three  dayS| 
hnt  not  beyond  the  first  three  days*  • 
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10.471.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  Have  you  any  means  of 
ascertaining  the  hours  at  which  you  visited  O’Donovan 
Eossa  those  days? — {Dr.  Burns.)  I have  not.  I take 
my  routine  of  duty.  I am  engaged,  perhaps,  one  time 
more  than  another.  When  I finish  one  part  I go  to 
the  rest.  Sometimes  I have  been  detained  as  long  as 
12  o’clock  before  I have  seen  the  Fenian  prisoners. 

10.472.  You  have  sometimes  not  seen  the  J'eniau 
prisoners  before  12  o’clock? — (Dr.  Bterns.)  I have. 

10.473.  Has  that  often  occurred  ?-(/>.  Burns.) 
2?ot  often. 

10.474.  What  is  your  usual  time  for  going  round  ? 
— {Dr.  Burns.)  10  o’clock.  You  knmv  in  a medical 
man’s  duties  he  may  be  detained. 

10.475.  What  time  do  you  come  hero  in  ihe  morn- 
ings?— {Dr.  Burns.)  10  o’clock. 

10.476.  What  do  yon  first  do  ? — {Dr.  Burns.)  I 
fii-at  see  the  women  mid  children. 

10.477.  You  first  see  the  women  nnd  children? — 
{Dr.  Burns.)  I do. 

10.478.  At  10  o’clock? — {Dr.  Burns.)  10  o’clock. 

10.479.  How  long  docs  that  occupy  you  ? — (Dr. 
Burns.)  Hometimes  a qimi’ter  of  an  hour ; sometimes 
half  an  hour. 

10.480.  What  do  you  do  after  that.^ — {Dr.  Burns.) 
Then  I go  over  the  priaonera  who  come  in  from  labour', 
or  from  detention  : men  who  have  heen  brought  in  in 
douht  whether  they  are  to  go  to  the  hospital  or  not. 

10.481.  How  long  do  they  occupy  you? — (Dr. 
Burns.)  Sometimes  I havengreat  number,  but  usually 
it  occupies  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

10.482.  What  is  your  next  duty  after  that  ? — {Dr. 
Burns.)  Then  I go  see  the  papers  : look  over  the 
papers  nnd  the  contents  of  letters. 

10.483.  How  long  does  that  occupy  ? — {Dr.Bunts.) 
It  varies  a little ; a quarter  of  an  hour. 

10.484.  Wluit  do  you  do  after  that  ? — {Dr.  Burns.) 
Then  I go  over  the  [lenal  cells. 

10.485.  When  do  you  go  to  the  infirmary?— (Dr. 
Burns.)  The  infirmary  is  visited  by  the  assistant-sur- 
geon in  his  turn.  I am  leaving  the  infirmary  cloue, 
supposing  I am  going  through. 

10.486.  I want  to  get  clearly  your  routine  for  the 
day.  You  have  told  me  that  the  fii'st  thing  you  do  at 
10  o’clock  is  to  see  the  women  and  children ; that  the 
next  is  to  see  men  who  have  come  in  from  the  woi'ks, 
to  see  ai'c  they  fit  to  go  to  work ; that  the  third  thing 
is  you  examine  your  letters.  Do  you  do  tlioso  three 
things  every  day?— (Dr.  D«r«s.)  No.  On  Tuesdays 
and  Fi’idays,  instead  of  going  the  penal  class  on  either 
side,  I leave  it  to  the  assistaut-surgeon. 

10.487.  We  have  not  come  to  the  penal  class  yet. 
Every  day  you  see  the  women  and  children  ? — {Dr. 
Burns.)  Every  day. 

10.488.  And  every  day  do  you  see  the  prisorrers  who 
come  in  ? — {Dr.  Burns.)  No,  Tuesdays  and  Friday.s ; 
from  there  I proceed  to  the  hospital,  and  I see  those  who 
come  in  from  labour'. 

10.489.  How  long  do  you  spend  in  the  infirmary  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  on  an  avert^e  ? — {Dr.  Bxivns.) 
Every  day  about  2 o’clock. 

10.490.  I want  to  know  how  you  spend  your  morn- 
ing?— {Dr.  But7is.)  If  you  take  one  ilay  I can  tell 
you. 

10.491.  Well,  take  Monday;  what  do  you  do  on 
Monday? — {Dr.  Burns.)  On  Monday  I go  to  the 
women  arid  children,  then  the  infirmaiy,  and  after  the 
infirmary  I inspect  the  paper's. 

10.492.  Wait  a while.  How  lorig  are  yon  engaged 
in  the  infirmary? — {Dr.  Burns.)  Half  an  hour',  I 
think. 

10.493.  How  many  patients  have  you  in  the  in- 
firmary ? — {Dr.  Burns.)  Those  are  not  patients  that 
I see  then.  Those  are  men  who  have  come  in  from 
labour. 

10.494.  Very  well;  go  on? — {Dr.  Burns.)  Then  I 
go  from  there,  after  looking  over  the  papers  and 
things,  to  ihe  separate  and  penal  cells. 

10.495.  We  Oi'e  talking  of  Monday  ? — {Dr.  Bums.) 
I start  fi'om  there  to  the  punishment  cells.  They  are 
the  first  cells  on  eithoi'  side. 


10.496.  Are  those  the  cells  in  which  the  Fenian 
prisoners  ai'e  ? — {Dr.  Burns.)  They  are  not ; they 
are  in  the  penal  cells  beyond  these.  Then  from  tire 
purrishment  cells  to  the  penal  cells. 

10.497.  Let  us  know  how  long  you  spend  on 
Monday  with  the  Avomen  ami  children,  the  prisoners 
who  come  in  from  the  rvovks,  looking  at  the  papers, 

and  seeing  the  prisoners  in  the  punishment  cells? 

{D7-.  Burns.)  It  takes  me  till  about  half-past  11  o’clock. 

10.498.  It  takes  you  till  half-past  11  on  Monday  ? 
— (Dr.  Burns.)  It  does. 

10.499.  Then  after  that  do  you  go  to  the  Fenian 
prisoners  ? — (Dr.  Burns.)  I go  from  the  punishment 
cells  to  the  penal  cells. 

10.500.  Do  the  punisliraeiit  cells  take  you  to  half- 
past 1 1 ?—{Dr.  Burjis.)  I think  11. 

10.501.  At  what  hour  is  dinner  served  for  the 
prisoner's  ? — (Dr.  Burns.)  12  o’clock. 

10.502.  Well,  take  I’uesday  ? — (Dr.  Bur-ns.)  I 
come  in  after  seeing  the  women  and  children.  Then 
I get  as  soon  as  I can  through  the  papers,  and  leave 
some  to  be  done  afterwards,  aud  start  off  the  rounds  of 
the  infirmary.  I go  the  rounds  of  the  infirmary, 
leaving  tho  cells — punishment  cells  and  sepni-ate  ceUa 
— for  the  assistant-surgeon. 

10.503.  How  long  does  that  occupy  you  on  Tues- 
day ? — (Ds‘.  Burns.)  About  the  same  time.  I have 
equally  divided  tho  duty  so  as  to  bring  it  down  to 
about  half-past  11  to  a quarter  to  12  o’clock. 

10.504.  On  Tuesdays  do  you  visit  the  Fenian  pri- 
soners ? — (Dr.  Burns.)  I think  at  that  time  I visited 
them  every  day,  leaving  them  never  to  the  assistant- 
surgeon,  because  the  Fenian  prisoners  Avere  peculiar. 
Tlio  goA'ernor  at  that  time  wished  ns  Few  communica- 
tions Avi'th  them  ns  possible.  On  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays  it  is  quite  poasible  I Avould  visit  them  about 
noon. 

10.505.  I think,  if  I correctly  understand  yon,  on 
Monday  you  probably  Avould  not  visit  Rossn  before 
half-past  1 1 o’clock,  and  on  Tuesday  and  lYiday  you 
had  scarcely  reache<l  his  cell  until  12  o’clock  ? — (Dr. 
Burfis.)  On  Tuesday  and  Friday  I Avould  not  roach 
his  cell  until  half-past.  1 1. 

10.506.  I think  you  used  the  word  “noon”  ? — (Dr. 
Swns.)  About  half-past  11  or  a qura-ter  to  12.  I 
cannot  eoufino  it  to  a quarter  of  nn  hour. 

10.507.  On  Mondays  we  got  to  hali-past  11  ? — (Dr. 
Burns.)  Yes,  but  sometimes  I would  start  on  coming 
in.  It  would  depend  on  Avhether  Uiero  Avere  patients. 
Probably  there  -would  be  no  Avomen  and  children  to 
see.  Then  I would  start  immediately. 

10.508.  Let  ns  take  Wednesiky? — (Dr.  Burns.) 
Wednesday  would  be  precisely  the  same  as  Monday. 

10.509.  Just  recite  what  you  do  on  Wednesday  ? — 
(Dr.  Burns.)  I should  come  in  to  see  those  waiting  in 
the  Avaiting  roomi 

10.510.  Whoorethey? — (Dr.Burns.)  Thowomen 
and  children,  or  AA-hoever  may  be  there. 

10.511.  Hoav  many  women  nnd  children  on  an 
aA-ernge  are  there  every  morning  ?— (Dr.  D?<r«s.) 
Take  this  morning;  there  were  veiy  few — four. 

10.512.  Some  mornings  yon  have  more  ? — (Dr. 
Burns.)  Well,  there  may  be  11. 

10.513.  Often  a dozen? — {Dr.  Burjis.)  They  vary 
a good  deal. 

10.514.  Would  there  often  be  eight  ? — (Dr.  Bums.) 
Yes,  about  eight. 

10.515.  How  long  would  each  of  these  women  keep 

you  ? — (Dr.  Well,  I should  tliink  about  10 

minutes. 

10.516.  Each  woman  10  minutes  ? — (Dr.  Burns.) 
It  depends  on  what  they  come  for. 

10.517.  Answer  my  question.  Hoav  long  Avould 
each  of  them  keep  yon  ?-—( Dr.  Burns.)  One  10 
mimites  nnd  another  one  minute,  just  to  apply  the 
medicine. 

10.518.  How  long  Avould  the  eight  cases  take  ?— 
{Dr.  Burns.)  Well,  I put  doAvn  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

10.519.  After  seeing_the  women  and  children,  what 
do  yon  do  next  ? — (Dr.  Burns.)  I then  go  over  to 
the  infimnry. 

Tt  3 


Dr.  Burnt. 
27  July  1870. 
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Dt.  Bvnu.  10,520.  How  many  men  from  the  works  had  yon 
to-day  ? — {Dr.  Bums.)  The  ossiatant-sm-geou  had 
27  July  1870.  geenthc  greater’ number.  Ihad  four  remauiingfor  me 
■ to  inspect. 

10.521.  Wliat  number  do  you  generally  see  on 
Wednesday  ? — (Dr.  Bums.)  There  are  generally  about 
half  a doaen  left  for  me  to  decide  whether  they  ni'e  to 
go  in  or  not. 

10.522.  On  We(luosd.ny  ?—(Dr.  Biow.)  On  any 
day. 

10.523.  After  seeing  those  men  wh.at  do  you  do  ? — 
( Dr.  Burns.)  Then  I start  immediately  to  the  cells. 

10.524.  Yon  said  something  about  letters? — (Di\ 
Burns.)  These  letter's  and  papers  take  some  time. 
There  are  letters  to  look  over,  and  any  that  require 
answering  I leave  until  afterwai'ds. 

10.525.  Can  you  not  form  some  judgment  as  to  how 
long  seeing  the  women  and  children,  seeing  the  meu 
from  then-  works,  and  looking  over  the  papers,  would 
occupy  one  day  with  another  on  on  average  ? — (Dr. 
Bums.)  I allow  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  each 
of  these.  It  was  more  lately  within  those  last  few 
months  by  the  time  every  man  went.  Indeed,  it 
takes  a very  long  time  to  see  those  nren  in  the  separate 
cells. 

10.526.  We  are  not  speaking  of  the  men  in  the  sepa- 
rate cells.  I am  asking  you  nowhow  long  on  on  average 
you  spend,  one  day  with  another,  in  seeing  the  women 
and  children,  in  seeing  the  nieir  sent  in  from  the  works, 
and  in  looking  over  your  papers  ; I am  quite  aware 
the  time  will  vary  ?~^Dr.  Burns.)  Half  anlionr. 

10,627.  Half  an  hour  for  those  three  days  ? — (Dr. 
Burns.)  Yes,  half  an  horn.'  for  those  three  days. 

10.528.  What  do  you  do  after  that  ? — (Dr,  Burns,) 
I start  on  to  the  sepai'ate  and  penal  cells. 

10.529.  Which  do  you  take  first  ? — (Dr.  Burns.) 
The  penal  cells  drst. 

10.530.  Where  ai’o  the  Fenian  prisoners  placed  ? — 
(Dr.  Btims.)  In  the  penal  cells. 

10.531.  How  long  do  the  separate  cells  occupy  yon, 
one  day  with  another  ? — (Dr.  B7(rns.)  I will  say  20 
minutes. 

10.532.  And  where  do  you  go  from  them  ? — (Dr. 
Bitrns.)  I just  now  go  from  there  over  to  the  prison, 
to  the  portion  of  the  infirmni'y  that  we  have  there. 

10.533.  Before  going  to  the  Fenian  prisoners  do 
you  go  to  the  infinnary  ? — (Dr,  Burns.)  No.  I go  to 
the  Fenian  prisoners  immediately  after  the  sepa- 
rate cells.  When  I go  to  one  I go  to  the  other  I 
never  leave  the  separate  cells  without  going  to  the 
penal  cells. 

10,634,  Do  you  think  that  you  are  an  hour  and  a 
half  engaged  between  the  time  for  seeing  tho  women 
and  children  and  visiting  the  Feuiau  prisoners? — 
No.  I am  not  an  hour,  taking  an  average,  one  mth 
another'.  About  1 1 o’clock  yorr  will  find.  I suppose 
it  is  noted  there.  There  are  several  things  in  prison 
I am  obliged  to  make  arrangements  about.  Some- 
times when  I come  to  the  gate  the  governor  •wishes 
me  to  see  tiro  men  in  the  separate  cdls  at  once  if  I 
can  manage  it.  I then  turn  away  from  those  duties, 
and  take  the  sepaxate  cells  at  once.  The  duties  in 
the  separate  cells  ai’e  done  as  early  as  I can  possibly 
do  them. 

10.535.  You  have  already  told  me  that  you  rarely 
get  to  the  Fenian  prisoner's  before  half-past  11  o’clock 
on  Moirdays,  or  before  noon,  or  a quarter  before  noon, 
on  Tuesdaj^  and  Fridays  ? — (Dr.  Bums.)  I cannot 
on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  get  to  see  them.  I am 
speaking  of  the  time  Rossa  -was  there. 

10.536.  That  is  the  time  I I'efer  to  ? — (Dr.  Burns.) 
At  that  time  I could  not  get  to  see  them  so  eai'ly  as 
at  present. 

10,587.  On  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  ? — (Dr. 
Burns.)  I made  a start  as  soon  as  I could  to  get 
there. 

10.538.  Are  you  not  aware  that  you  have  ah'cady 
told  me  distinctly  that  you  did  not  get  there  until  half- 
hast  11  o’clock  on  Mondays  ?— (Dr.  Fumy.)  Yes. 

10.539.  Are  you  aware  that  you  frequently  visited 
O’Donovan  Rossa  dni'ing  the  35  days  that  he  was 


manacled  about  dinner  time  ; say  n quarter  to  12 
o’clock  ? — (Dr.  Bums.)  Well,  I may  have  visited  him 
dru'ing  that  time,  but  uot  frequently. 

10.540.  You  said  it  must  have  been  so  on  Tuesdays 
and  R'idays.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  on  the  other 
days  you  were  fi'equeutly  os  late  as  half-past  11  1q 
reaching  his  cell  ? — (Dr.  Bterns.)  No.  I do  not  thmk 
I was  ever  later  than  11  on  other  clays.  I could  not 
possibly  be. 

10.541.  (3fr.  Brodrick.)  Rossa,  did  it  ever  happen 
during  this  time  that  the  haudeufl's  '^verc  removedfrom 
back  to  front  some  little  time  before  dinner  ? — (Pri- 
soner.) Well,  I do  uot  know  that  they  used  to  be 
I'emoved  before  the  time  the  bell  would  ring,  a quai'ter 
to  11. 

10.542.  (Ch<dr}nan.)  A quai'ter  to  12  ? — (Prisoner^ 
Yes,  a quai'ter  to  12 ; and  sometimes  the  dinner 
would  come  to  the  gate  before  they  would  be 
removed. 

10.543.  (Mr.  BrodricJi.)  Do  you  think  that  tho 
baudeaffs  were  sometimes  removed  a quarter  of  an 
hour  before  ? — (PrisoHCr.)  Not  so  much. 

10.544.  (Dr.  Li/ons^  Not  more  than  a quarter  of 
an  hoiu'? — (Prisoner.)  I would  not  say  they  wei'e, 
Mr.  Lyons. 

10.545.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  anytliing  else  that 
you  wish  to  ask  the  doctor? — (Prisoner.)  Would  it 
not  take  tlie  doctor  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  visit  tho 
prisoners  in  the  first  wing  of  the  division  before  he 
would  reach  me  ? 

10.546.  Would  it  tjdce  that  time  to  lisit  the  otliev 
cells? — (Dr.  Bwrns.)  It  vai-ies  a good  deal,  my  lord. 
I have  been  an  horn'  there,  and  sometimes  I have  done 
it  in  10  minutes. 

10.547.  Was  it  the  case,  Rossa,  that  your  cell  would 
not  be  the  fii'st  to  visit? — (Prisoner.)  No,  my  lord. 

10.548.  Would  there  be  a good  many  to  visit 
before  coming  to  you? — (Prisojicr.)  Yes,  iny  lord; 
all  in  punishment.  Ask  the  doctoi',  my  lord. 

10.549.  Is  that  so? — (Dr.  Burns.)  There  arc  a good 
many  to  visit  before  Rossa? — (Prisoner^  Could  it 
occur  in  those  35  days  that  Doctor  Steele  would  take 
prison  duty  and  visit  the  sepai'ate  cells  ? 

10.550.  Do  yon  recollect  that  yon  visited  those  cells 
during  tlio  35  days,  or  that  your  assistant  did  it? — 
(Dr.  mmis.)  I have  no  notes  on  the  subject,  hut  to 
tho  best  of  my  recollection  I visited  them  every  day 
myself.  I made  a point  of  always  visiting  them,  and 
have  always  visited  them,  even  no'w. 

10.551.  We  are  speaking  of  that  particular  pei'iod? 
— (Dr.  Burns.)  Oh,  all  along.  (Pmo?««'.)  Is  it  not 
possible  that  Dr.  vSteele  would  also  visit  ? 

10.552.  Would  your  assistant  visit  on  the  same 
day  ? — Not  unless  he  was  sent  for.  If  he  was  sent  for 
he  would. 

10.553.  (Dr,  Lyons.)  Did  Dr.  Steele  -visit  ;^ou 
during  that  period  of  36  days  ? — (Prisoner^  I think 
he  did.  I have  nothing  pai'tieulav  regarding  his 
visits  to  fli  itself  in  my  memory ; but  I think  ho  did. 

10.554.  Tako  in  your  hand  this  published  letter  of 
Mr.  McCarthy  Do-wning  to  the  Right  Honourable 
Mr.  Bruce,  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  which  Lord 
Devon  has  already  refen-ed.  Loolc  at  tliat  pai-t  of  it 
which  purports  to  give  an  examination  of  you,  and 
state  to  me  whether  it  reports  you  cori'ectly  or  not  ? 
— (Dr.  Bums.)  I do  not  see  the  medical  officer’s  name 
mentioned  there. 

10.555.  There  it  is  (pointing  out  the  passagi). — ’ 
(Dr.  Bums,  reading.)  “ I added,  ‘ Sui-ely  there  ai'e 
“ ‘ officials  present  who  can  throw  light  on  the  sirb- 
“ ' ject ; you  were  not  in  the  gaol  at  the  time : Dr. 
“ ‘ Bui-ns  was ;’  and  I thereupon  asked  the  doctor  if  on 
“ any  of  his  ■visits  he  had  seen  the  prisoner  maiiaeled 
“ behind  his  back.  He  hesitated,  and  evidently 
“ would  rather  I had  not  asked  the  question.  He 
“ replied,  ‘I  did.’” 

10.556.  Goon. — (Dr.  Burns.)  “ I thereupon  asked 
“ the  doctor  if  on  any  of  his  visits  he  had  seen  the 
“ prisoner  manacled  behind  his  back.  He  hesitated, 
“ and  evidently  would  rather  I had  not  asked  the 
“ question.  He  replied,  ‘ I did.’  I asked,  ‘ Was  he  so 
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“ numacleil  for  35  days  V He  answered,  ‘ I do  not 
« think  he  was.’  The  manner  in  which  that  answer 
“ Wii.s  given  would  hare  left  no  doubt  on  the  minds 
“ of  12  intelligent  jurors  how  the  fact  was.  I then 
“ asked,  ‘ How  often  did  you  see  him  manacled  with 
“ his  hands  behind  his  back?”  He  replied,  ‘Pro- 
“ ‘ bably  six  or  seven  times  or  more  j but  I certainly 
“ ‘ think  he  was  not  manacled  for  35  days.’  ” 

10, .557.  Does  that  represent  coiTectly  what  took 
place  on  that  occasion  ? — {Dr.  Burns.')  No  ; the  state- 
ment here,  the  answer  that  I have  given  is  that  he 
was  manacled,  but  not  with  the  hands  behind  his 
back.  I really  had  no  recollection  sufficient  to  tell 
him  how  long  Ise  was  manacled.  I had  no  notes  of 
the  circumstance. 

10.558.  Did  you  repeat  the  statement  that  is  there 
)iut  forward  as  to  the  number  of  times  ? — ( Dr.  Burns.) 

The  number'  of  times,  certainly ; for  I have  a sort  of 
distant  recollection. 

10.559.  {Chairman.)  The  only  questiou  is,  is  that 
a correct  representation  of  your  answer  ? — {Dr.  Buriis.) 

I do  not  think  it  is.  It  is  possible  I might  have  said 
six  or  seven  times.  I say  it  may  be,  even  now,  six  or 
seven  times  ; but  I will  uot  swear  to  more  tlinn  three 
ilup.  That  is  the  evidence  I gave.  {Prisoner.)  Does 
Dr.  Burns  recollect  my  sliou’ing  iiim  my  hands  cut 
fine  day  in  the  presence  of  M-.  Alison  ? 1 said, 
•‘Doctor,  could  not  these  irons  be  put  on  without 
cutting  me  ?”  and  Alison  stated,  “ I can  assure  you, 

“ doctor,  that  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken ; I often 
“ nip  a man  mys^.” 

10.560.  Do  you  recollect  that  ? — {Dr,  Suj-ns.)  I do 
not^  my  lord. 

10.561.  Did  he  ever  show  you  lii-s  bauds? — {Dr. 
Burns.)  Neva’  to  my  recollection. 

10.562.  {Mr.  Dc  Vere.)  You  say,  Dr.  Burns,  that 
you  saw  him  liandcuffed  behind  for  thi-ee  days  ? — (Dr. 
Burns.)  I did. 

10.563.  You  state  that  from  clear  memoi’y  of  the 
.actual  observation  ?— (Dr.  Barns.)  I do.  I remem- 
ber it  perfectly  ; perfectly  for  diree  days. 

10.564.  You  are  quite  certain? — {Dr,  Bums.)  I 
am  perfectly  certain  of  three  days. 

10.565.  Are  you  also  certain  that  they  were  three 
consecutive  days  at  the  commencement  of  the  punish- 
ment ? — {Dr.  Burns.)  They  were. 

10.566.  Could  you  have  ever  said  that  you  could 
not  speak  with  certainty  os  to  having  seen  him  with 
ibe  handcuffs  behind  after  three  days  ? — {Dr.  Burns.) 

I am  perfectly  certain  that  he  had  handcuffs  ou  for 
about  three  weeks  or  a month. 

10.567.  But  the  handcuffs  ou  behind  after  those 
I lire©  days  ?— (Dr.  Burns.)  No,  I am  not  j I am  uot 
answering  to  the  handcuffs  being  on  longer. 

10.568.  My  question  to  you  is,  whether  you  can 
have  ever  said  tliat  you  cannot  speak  with  certainty 
as  to  having  seen  him  -with  the  handcuffs  behind  after 
those  three  days.  Did  you  ever  say  that? — (Dr. 
Burns.)  I do  not  recollect  stating  that,  sir. 

10.569.  Would  it  be  true  if  you  stud  it? — {N'o 
a>isioer.) 

10,670.  Well,  I ask  you  the  question  now.  Can 
you  now  speak  with  certainty  as  to  having  seen  or  not 
iiaving  seen  him  with  handcufis  behind  after  those 
three  days? — (Dr.  Burns.)  I am  perfectly  certain  that 
I have  never  seen  him  to  make  any  remark  of  the 
circumstance  after  three  days.  When  I gave  that 
first  answer  it  is  very  likely  a casual  observation.  I 
thought  all  these  things  were  reported  to  the  governor, 
and  that  it  was  quite  useless  to  put  the  question  to  me. 

But  when  you  ask  me  on  my  oath,  I -will  say  I cannot 
answer  for  more  than  thi-ee  days,  because  I noticed  it 
then,  for  I was  watching  for  the  directors’  sentence. 

10.571.  Do  you  now  say  that  he  had  not  his  hands 
l^dcuffed  behind,  except  those  three  days  ? — (Dr. 
Bums.)  To  the  best  of  my  belief  he  had  not  them 
handcuffed  behind  for  the  remaindei'  of  the  period. 

10.572.  Did  you  state  just  now  that  he  may  have 
had  the  hands  handcuffed  behind  his  back  for  six  or 

’ — {Dr.  Burns.)  He  may  have  had  them 
handcuffed  in  front,  but  I am  not  going  to  say  he 
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uot  called  to  the  subject  DT.Bvm. 
sufficiently  to  answer  that  quiatiou.  

1«\S73.  I wll  ouly  ask  you  one  questiou  fui-ther,  July  1870. 
Dr.  Burns.  Your  reason  for  not  being  able  to  give 
^y  positive  answer  with  regard  to  the  handcuffs 
being  ou  behind  for  any  number  of  times  after  tbe 
first  three  days  is,  that  your  attention  was  never 
called  to  the  subject  ?— (Dr.  Burns.)  My  attention 
was  not  called  to  the  subject  in  uny  way  whatsoever, 
nor  did^I  think  it  any  part  of  my  duty  to  look  after  it. 

10.574.  Your  attention  uot  having  been  called  to 
it,  is  your  recollection  clear  or  definite  on  tbe  subject  ? 

{Dr.  Bairns.)  It  is  not.  {Priso7ier.)  He  says  he 
never  saw  me  more  than  tlu'ee  days  so  as  to  make  any 
remark.  Did  he  make  any  remark  or  any  observation 
during  those  tln-ee  days  in  any  book  ? 

10.575.  (Chairinan.)  Did  you  make  any  enti-y  iu 
any  hook  as  to  tbe  fact  of  his  having  been  hand- 
cuffed behind  ?— (Dr.  Burtis.)  I did  not,  my  lord. 

(Priso7if’r.)  Has  he  any  reason  to  fix  in  his  memory 
that  those  three  days  wore  conseeutivo  ? 

10.576.  What  is  your  reason  for  recollecting  that 
those  three  day.s-\vcro  consecutive  ? — (Dr.  Sur7is.)  I 
noticed  it  as  being  singular  that  he  should  be  under 
arrest  in  this  way.  The  governor  spoke  to  me  on 
the  subject,  and  I watched  for  the  three  d^s  waiting 
the  directors’  decision.  (PrisoTier.)  Can  I ask  him  a 
question,  my  lord,  with  regal'd  to  anything  lie  might 
have  said  to  another  prisoner  ? 

10.577.  Did  you  lieav  him  ?-~{Priso7ie7\)  No,  I 
did  not,  my  lord. 

10.578.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Was  it  on  this  subject  of 
treatment  of  food. 

10.579.  (Chairmwi.)  No  ? — {Prisemer.)  My  lord, 
did  ho  see  four  ounces  of  meat  that  I am  reported  at 
putting  in  on  Sunday  the  19fch  of  June  ? 

10.580.  He  is  reported  as  having  returned  four 
ounces  of  meat  on  tlio  19th  of  June  ? — (Dr.  Dwriu.) 

I did  see  four  ounces  of  moat,  but  it  may  have  been 
the  meat  of  another  prisoner.  Let  me  see,  is  there 
any  other  meat  returned  {loohing  at  the  retariis).  I 
saw  that  four  ounces  of  meat.  Thei'e  is  no  other,  is 
there  ? Ob,  one  moment  j excuse  me,  my  lord,  one 
moment,  until  I see  if  there  is  another.  There  is  no 
other  meat.  I remai-ked  that.  I saw  it.  (Prisoner.) 

Whnt  quantity  of  meat  is  allowed  to  me  on  Sundays  r 

10.581.  What  quantity  of  meat  would  be  allowed 
to  O’Douovan  Rossa  at  that  time? — {Dr.  Burns.) 

On  Sundays  live  ounces  of  mutton.  (Priso7ier.)  I 
just  ask  the  question  because  I recollect  putting  out 
all  I got.  (Dr.  But71s.)  Five  ounces  of  mutton.  I 
wish  to  correct  a statemeut,  I thinic  I did  so  before, 
about  the  quantity  of  meat.  I stated  five  ounces  was 
the  quantity  before  being  cooked,  but  instead  of  that 
it  is  nine  ounces.  (Prisoiier.)  Will  the  doctor  look 
over  the  returns  for  tiie  p.^?t  month  and  say  what 
bread  I am  represented  as  given  out  ? 

10.582.  Will  you  look  at  the  returns  for  the  month 
now  passed  and  see  the  quantity  of  bi'ead  that  has 
been  returned  by  O’Douovan  Rossa  ? — (Dr.  jSurnj.) 

I know  myself  that  Rossa  is  in  tbe  habit  of  returning 

I I ounces  a day.  (Prisoner.)  Is  it  recorded  there  ? 

10.583.  Is  it  recorded  there  ? — (Dr.  Burns.)  Every 
day  is  there  ; hut  I cannot  see  the  continuation  of 
July. 

10.584.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  This  goes  to  the  6th  of  July  ?- 
— (BrisoHCr.)  Any  time  about  that  vrill  do,  ray  lord. 

(Dr.  B«rns.)  Eleven  ounces  a day.  (Prisoner.)  As- 
ia the  wife  I wish  to  make  one  remai'k.  I have  made 
up  my  mind  that  if  you  cannot  gat  the  letter'  to-day, 
and  if  you  would  examine  her  before  you  in  London, 

I tliink  I could  facihtate  matters  by  having  her  just 
examined  here,  and  leave  you  to  satisfy  yourselves 
when  you  get  the  letter  in  London,  as  she  has  some 
things  to  do. 

10.585.  (ChaiiKian.)  Would  she  rather  be  examined 

•here  than  in  London  f — (Po-isoner.)  I do  not  know, 
my  lord.  When  I would  hear  the  letter,  and  her 
examined  before  you,  I do  not  think  there  would  be 
much  importance  in  her  seeing  the  letter  to  Moore’s 
wife.  . • • 

Tt  4 
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Dr,  Buna. 
27  July  1870. 


Dr.  Bums. 


Mr. 

W.  P.  BulU. 


10.586.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  You  want  to  expedite  mattei’s 
BO  that  she  may  go  away  ? — {Prisoner.)  Yes,  if  she 
was  so  desivons. 

10.587.  {Chairman.)  We  will  see  on  the  andval  of 
the  post.  In  the  meantime  you  can  put  down  any 
points  upon  which  you  wish  your  wife  to  be  examined. 


supposing  that  we  decide  to  examine  her  in  London  ? 
— {Prisoner.)  Yes,  my  lord. 

10,588.  {Dr.  Lyons^  You  have  also  to  consider 
over  the  matters  I asked  you  about.  Do  you  remem- 
ber what  those  matters  were  'i~{Pr\soner.)  Yes,  Mr, 
Lyons. 


The  prisoner  withdrew. 


Dr.  Bobns’s  examination  resumed. 


10.589.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Dr.  Burns,  you  stated  to  me 
on  the  last  day,  and  if  you  wish,  I will  have  your 
answers  road  for  you  hy  the  shorthand  writer,  that  1 
was  mistaken  about  the  meat  which  I saw  on  the  d Ih 
of  July,  which  I objected  to  as  being  bad,  and  to 
which  I called  your  attention.  I certainly  understood 
on  that  occasion  that  both  you  and  Mr.  Bruce,  the 
steward,  admitted  that  the  meat  was  bad.  Yoir  stated 
subsequently  here  that  I was  mistaken,  and  that  the 
meat  had  been  cooked  and  found  good?— I did,  sir. 

10.590.  What  ? — I did,  sir. 

10.591.  You  did  state  that? — I did  state  that ; and 
the  meat  when  it  was  I'eceived,  I think  I was  the 
first  to  call  attention  to  it.  I said,  I think,  “ Look  at 
the  smell  of  this  meat  ! ” 

10.592.  No ; my  iccollectiou  is,  that  I first  called 
your  attention  to  it? — Well,  possibly.  I quite  agreed 
with  you  on  that  point.  The  stewoi'd  objected,  and 
said,  “ That  is  not  bad ; tliat  colour  is  from  the  pack- 
ing.” I said,  “ I think  it  smells  bndly.”  The  meat 
was  left  open,  exposed  to  the  air,  and  was  surveyed  by 
the  deputy-governoi’,  perhaps  an  hour  after,  aud  the 
steward  stated,  on  looking  over  it,  that  the  meet  had 
often  the  same  appearance  from  the  packing.  The 
meat  was  thought  good,  and  it  wa.s  cooked. 

10.593.  That  meat  was  cooked? — That  meat  was 
cooked,  aud  I would  not  allow  it  to  ho  used  until  I 
examined  it  myself ; aird  mi  smelling  it  it  had  not  the 
least  possible  smell  of  anything  bad. 

10.594.  How  do  you  know  that  that  particular  meat 
that  I objected  to  was  cooked  ? — Because  that  was  the 
only  meat  i’eceived  hy  the  stewai’d.  We  had  no  other 
meat  in  the  place  to  use.  Wo  only  get  what  is  posi- 
tively required.  It  would  not  keep ; and  tliosc  were 
two  remarkable  days  of  gi’eat  heat.  I made  an 
objection  in  one  or  two  instances,  and  they  have  dis- 
puted the  point  with  me,  because  from  the  packing 
the  meat  has  a peculiar  smell  which  passes  away. 

1 0,695.  Are  you  positive  that  you  are  correct  when 
you  state  that  that  particular  meat  objected  to  by  me 
was  cooked  ? — I am  positive-  that  it  was  cooked,  aud 
that  it  had  uo  smell  or  taint. 

10.596.  How  do  you  know  that  those  particular 
pieces  that  I pointed  out  as  lieing  bad  were  cooked  ? — 
Because  this  is  tlic  only  meat  that  comes  specially  for 
my  use  here,  sent  iu  a particular  quantity,  and  if  we 
found  it  wrong  wo  should  have  scut  it  away,  and 
demanded  other  meat  for  it  j and  the  man  who  is  thei’e 
knows  that  I am  rather  liable  t-o  reject  these  sort  of 
thiugs. 

10.597.  What  man  ? — The  butcher  here. 

10,698,  What  is  his  name ; is  it  Rochester  ? — I do 


not  know  the  man  at  all.  I have  been  in  the  constant 
habit  of  sending  it  back. 

10.599.  If  any  officer  of  this  prison  stated  that  the 
meat  was  rejected  on  tliat  poi-ticular  day,  would  he  be 
■wrong? — That  meat  was  not  rejected. 

10.600.  You  are  still  positive  that  lli.at  particular 
meat  was  not  rejected  ? — That  meat  was  not  rejected, 
sir. 

10.601.  Do  you  remember  that  there  ivere  certain 
poi-tiouB  of  that  meat  that  appeared  to  ns  had  ? — There 
were.  I questioned  the  stewai'd,  and  he  said  that 
those  very  pieces  were  cooked. 

10.602.  Do  you  now  again  positively  state  that 
those  individual  and  identical  pieces  of  meat  were 
cooked  ? — I state  it  on  the  authority  of  the  stewawl, 
who  told  me  he  issued  them. 

10.603.  The  steward  told  you  ? — The  steward  told 
me  that  they  were  cooked.  Tlie  governor  told  me, 
and  showed  me  a report  of  a survey  he  held. 

10.604.  {Chairman^  Was  it  Mr.  Bruce,  the  steward, 
that  told  you  the  meat  was  cooked  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

10.605.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  What  did  tlie  governor  show 
you  ? — He  had  a report  iu  his  hand  showing  that  the 
meat  had  been  passed  as  good,  and  my  attention  was 
specially  called  to  it  in  the  infirmary.  Thej’e  was  a 
repoi’tonthe  subject,  whicii  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
governor,  Mr.  Butts. 

10.606.  In  possession  of  Mr.  Butts  ? — In  possession 
of  Mr.  Butts.  He  showed  it  to  me. 

10.607.  I wish  to  know  definitely  from  you  now, 
whether  the  two  or  three  pieces  of  meat  that  I pointed 
out  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  as  objectionable  were 
or  were  not,  according  to  the  best  of  your  belief, 
cooked  on  that  day  ? — According  to  the  answer  oi 
the  steward.  I made  inquiry  from  the  steward,  and 
according  to  his  answer  to  me  I am  in  the  belief  that 
he  cooked  those  pieces  of  meat,  aud  tliey  were  at  once 
served  for  the  sick. 

10.608.  I do  not  refer  to  the  whole  of  the  meat  that 
was  lying  there,  but  to  the  particular  pieces  that  I 
pointed  out  to  you,  and  that  you  agreed  were  objec- 
tionable ? — It  was  all  cooked  together. 

10.609.  I spealc  only  of  the  two  or  three  pieces 
which  I pointed  out  .us  being  bad,  one  of  which  was 
green  in  part  of  it.  Are  you  quite  certain  that  those 
identical  portions  of  meat  was  cooked  ? — That  is  my 
belief.  I believe  he  lias  cooked  the  whole  of  it.  Ho 
has  not  led  me  to  believe  that  any  of  it  was  returned. 

10.610.  Ton  believe  that  he  cooked  the  whole  of 
it  ? — That  ho  cooked  the  whole  of  what  was  lying 
there.  The  assistant-surgeon  inspected  it  before  me 
the  same  day,  and  1 inspected  it  and  the  steward. 


Mr.  Wm.  P.  Butts,  governor,  recalled,  confronted  with  Dr.  Burns. 


10.611.  {Chairman.)  Mr.  Butts,  was  there  a report 
made  to  you  about  some  bad  meat  on  the  5th  of  July  ? 
—{Mr.  ^iitts.)  There  was,  my  lord,  hy  the  steward. 

10.612.  What  was  it? — “Sir,  I beg  to  report  that 
“ the  mutton  sent  by  the  contractor  this  day  for  the 
“ use  of  patients  in  hospital,  and  which  the  Com- 
“ missioners  saw  at  the  stores  whilst  examining  the 
“ provisions  generally,  had  not  been  killed  in  the 
“ locality,  but  had  been  brought  from  the  Ijondon 
“ market,  and  from  being  newly  unpacked  had  not 
“ lost  the  faint,  muggy  smell  which  packed  meat 
“ usually  has,  pai-ticukrly  in  warm  weather.  The 
“ pieces  the  Commissioners  objected  to,  and  also  two 
“ other  pieces,  ■were  not  received.  The  remainder  of. 
“ tie  snpply  was  carefully  examined  by  Captain  Leg- 
“ gett,  the  chief  warder  and  cook,  and  passed  as 
“ satisfactory.  The  mutton  was  further  examined  on 
“ the  following  day,  after  it  was  cooked,  by  the 


“ medical  officer  and  myself,  and  not  the  least  taint 
“ could  be  discovered;  ueithei’  was  there  a single 
“ complaint  made  by  the  prisoners  to  whom  it  ■was 
“ issued. 

“ I am,  sir,  your  obedient  sei’vant, 

“ B.  Beuoe,  stewm'd.’' 

10.613.  You  Land  in  a report  addressed  to  you,  Mr. 

Butts,  by  Mr.  Bruce,  the  steward  ? Yes,  my  lord.  I 

called  for  the  report,  thinking  you  might  want  it. 

10.614.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Do  you  hand  in  tliis,  or  a cer- 
tified copy  of  it  I which  would  you  do  ? — Yon  are 
quite  welcome  to  this.  I do  not  want  it,  or  a copy  of  it. 

10.615.  {Chairman.)  Dr.  Burns,  ha'ving  heard  that 
report  from  the  steward  read,  have  you  any  doubt 
now,  that  you  were  under  some  misconception  when 
you  said  that  Uie  whole  of  the  meat  was  cooked  ?— 
{Dr,  Burns.)  I was  under  the  belief  that  the  ■whole 
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of  the  meat  had  been  cooked.  I am  quite  satisfied 
LOW  that  it  was  not. 

10,616.  You  are  quite  satisfietl  now  from  tliat  letter, 
that  supposing  Mr.  Biuce  to  have  stated,  to  us,  as  he 
did  the  other  day,  that  three  pieces  of  the  meat  had 
Mr.  Butts 


been  returned  as  tainted  his  statement  is  coirect,  and 
that  you  wore  under  a misconception? — His  statement 
IS  connect. 

10,617.  And  j-ou  were  under  a laiBconcciition  ? — I 
was  under  a misconception  witli  regal’d  to  it. 
withdi-ew. 


ilfr. 

W.  P.  ButU. 
27  July  1870. 


Di'.  Burns’s  examination  continued. 


10.618.  {Chaii'man.)  Dr.  Bums,  are  you  iu  pro- 
fessional attendance  on  the  Reverend  Mr.  O’Sullivan, 
Roman  Catholic  priest  of  this  prison  ? — I am,  my 
lord. 

10.619.  Is  he  iu  a state  in  which  he  would  be  able 
to  give  evidence  ? — He  is  iu  a very  weakly  state 
indeed.  He  has  hardly  been  able  to  crawl  about.  He 
is  lying  on  a water-bed  or  aii‘-bed  this  moi-niug. 

10.620.  Is  his  ailment  mental  or  bodily  ? — Bodily  j 
and  he  has  had  hiemoptyais — ^vomiting  of  blood  and 
spitting  of  blood.  He  can  hardly  bear  any  excite- 
ment. 

10.621.  Thou  you  would  not  consider  it  advisable 
to  exambie  him  ? — I would  not  consider  it  advisable 
to  examine  hmi.  There  is  a note  to  let  me  know  his 
state  to  day. 

10.622.  Is  that  from  himself? — From  liiinself . He 
says  he  hoiies  I will  call  on  him  in  the  cool  of  tlie 
evening,  and  that  lie  has  been  obliged  to  get  an  air- 
bed, as  he  could  not  stir  or  move  a joint  owing  to  the 
gi-cat  pain.  ( Witness  hands  the  letter  to  his  lordship.) 

10.623.  It  is  the  handwidting  of  an  invalid  ?-^It  is, 
my  lord. 

10.624.  (Dr.  Greenhow.)  Amongst  the  treason- 
felony  prisonei-B  at  present  in  this  prison  there  is  one 
named  John  Devoy  ? — There  is. 

10,62o.  Do  you  know  him  ? — ^Yes. 

10j626.  Is  he  in  perfect  health  ? — Would  yon  allow 
me  to  refer  to  this  paper  ? (Co7isults  a paper.)  He 
has  never  been  under  medical  treatment  in  the  mfir- 
mary.  Would  you  allow  mo  to  see  his  medical 
histoiy  ? Devoy  has  never  been  in  had  health. 

10.627.  Wlint  work  is  he  put  to? — Stocking  lueud- 
iiig  or  breaking  stones.  Stocking  mending  lately. 

10.628.  Light  labour  ? — Light  labour. 

10.629.  I asked  you  about  O’Connell  the  other  day. 
Has  McClure  been  ailing  since  he  came  here  ? — Well, 
he  has  had  opening  medicine. 

10.630.  Has  he  made  application  to  you  ? — Devoy 
has  made  application  for  opening  medicine. 

10.631.  I am  speaking  of  McClure? — He  is  in 
good  health. 

10.632.  Are  you  aware  whether  he  has  lost  weight 
or  not  since  his  coming  here  ? — He  has  gained  weight 
at  one  time,  but  lately  he  has  lost  weight. 

10.633.  State  exactly  what  his  weight  was  when 
he  came  here  ? — His  weight  when  he  came  here  was 
152poimds. 

10,684.  He  then  gained  weight  up  to  what 'amount? 
— ^He  gained  to  157  pounds. 

10.635.  What  is  his  weight  now  ? — lo0|  pounds. 

10.636.  (Dr.J^poiis.)  On  what  date  was  that  taken  ? 

' — On  the  12th  of  May. 

10.637.  Ofthisyeai’? — Ofthisyeai’. 

10.638.  {Dr.  Gree7ihow.)  Has  he  complained  of 
illness  in  any  shape  ? — He  has  requii’ed  an  occasioual 
purgativej  nothingmore.  Onthe 3dof  May  hefainted, 
but  recovered  immediately. 

10.639.  Of  what  year  ?-— Of  this  year,  sir. 

10.640.  Is  that  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  has 
fainted  ? — That  is  the  only  occasion.  It  was  from 
the  heat  of  the  church,  if  I remember  right.  The 
assistant-surgeon  s.aw  him.  He  found  it  was  on 
account  of  the  heat  of  the  weather. 

10.641.  Do  you  consider  McClure  is  in  good  health  ? 
— I consider  McClure  is  iu  good  health. 

J 0,642.  What  labour  is  he  put  to  ? — Light  labour  of 
the  same  kind. 

10.643.  Stocking  knitting  ? — Stocking  knitting. 

10.644.  Has  he  had  other  labour  since  he  fii-st  came 
here  ? — Some  have  been  nt  stonebreaking  on  coming 
hei-e.  I do  not  think  he  has  been  one  of  them.  They 
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hare  never  boeu  out  nt  tlie  rvorks  any  of  them.  The 
work  they  are  employed  at  is  peculiar  to  themselves. 

10,646.  Has  Halpin  been  in  good  health  since 
coming  here  ? — Halpin  has  not  j ho  Las  been  com- 
plaining of  chronic  cough. 

10.646.  Have  you  examined  his  chest  ? — I liave. 

10.647.  Did  you  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  cough  ? 
— I did. 

_ 10,648.  Ju.st  explain  what  it  •\tos  ? — It  was  suffi- 
ciently explained  by  his  own  statement.  He  has  been 
complaining  of  chronic  cough. 

10.649.  Hidpin  has  complained  of  chronic  cough  ? 
— He  has  complained  of  chronic  cough,  to  which  he 
stated  he  has  been  subject  for  some  years. 

10.650.  Have  you  found  any  disease  of  the  chest? 
— Tliero  is  no  disease  whatever,  or  any  means  of 
accounting  for  it ; except  the  stomach  possibly  there 
is  nothing  on  which  I think  it  could  be  discovered 
to  lie. 

10.651.  What  labour  is  he  at  ? — He  is  at  the  usual 
labour  witli  tlie  rest. 

10.652.  Light  labour  ? — Light  labour. 

10.653.  O’Donovnn  Rossa  has  had  a pain  in  the 
shoulder  you  say?— He  has  hud  a pain  in  the  left 
shoulder  bladebone. 

10.654.  Did  he  not  complain  of  the  spine  ? — I Ihiuk 
he  did  once.  There  was  nothing  to  be  discovered. 

10.655.  Yon  examined  his  spine  ? — examined  it. 

10.656.  With  the  clothes  off? — I did. 

10.657.  And  found  no  curvature? — Ho;  there  is 
nothing  whatever.  I pronoiuiced  him  a most  healthy 
man. 

10.658.  No  tenderness  on  [jercussion  ? — No  tender- 
ness on  percussion. 

10.659.  You  nre  quite  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
disease  whatevei-  ? — I am  quite  satisfied  that  there  is 
no  disease  whatever. 

10.660.  Is  he  at  light  labour  also  ? — He  is  at  light 
labour.  I fancy  that  Rossa  when  he  first  came  hero 
wn.s  at  harder  labour  than  the  other  Fenians.  I 
remember  something  of  that  kind.  It  is  no  doubt  on 
record. 

10.661.  Has  he  been  gaining  or  losing  weight  since 
he  came  here  ; just  give  his  weight  on  admission 
here  ? — Rossa  on  admiasion  here  weighed  158  2>ounds. 

10.662.  What  date  was  that  ? — That  was  on  the 
14th  of  May  1866. 

10.663.  ( J/j*.  Brodrich.)  Can  that  bo  so ; is  that  on 
admission  here  ? — It  is  Portland  ; I should  have  said 
the  24th  of  Februaiy  1868. 

10.664.  {Dr.  Greejikow.)  What  -was  his  weight 
then? — 163^  ixmnds. 

10.665.  Has  his  weight  vai-icd  from  time  to  time 
during  liis  residence  iu  this  prison  ? — It  has.  On  May 
the  25th  he  reached  170  pounds. 

10.666.  May  the  25th  in  what  year  ? — ’69. 

10.667.  Was  he  weighed  during  1868,  at  the  time 
he  was  undergoing  so  many  days  hread-and- water  iu 
the  cells  ? — No,  he  was  not  weighed  at  that  time.  I 
am  positive  he  was  not. 

i 10,668.  Then  you  have  no  idea  whether  he  lost  or 
gained  weight  at  that  time  ? — I have  no  idea. 

10.669.  You  are  quite  satisfied  that  he  has  no 
disease  whatever  of  any  importance  at  this  moment  ? 
— I have  exaroioed  him  very  carefully  and  can  dis- 
cover none. 

10.670.  {Mr.  De  V'ere.)  What  is  the  last  date  of 
the  weighing  of  O’Donovan  Rossa  ? — 1624  pouudi  on 
the  12th  of  May  1870. 

10.671.  On  the  25th  of  May  ’69  it  was  171  ijouiids  ? 
— It  was  171  pounds;  he  was  increased  in  weight  a 
good  deal. 

TJn 


Dr.  Bums, 
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Dr.  Bams.  10,672.  {Dr.  Grcenhow.')  To  what  do  you  asoribe 

tlie  fall  iu  weiglifc  between  May  ’69  and  May  ’70  ? — I 

27Jnlyl870.  think  liis  diet.  He  ate  nothing  about  that  time.  He 
had  nevei’  been  so  light  before. 

10.673.  {Mr.  Brodrich.)  Was  ho  then  employed  in 
the  open  air  ? — I thuik  ho  was,  breaking  stones  under 
a shed.  I think  it  was  under  a shed. 

10.674.  (CAairjKO?*.)  Wh.'it,  was  the  last  occasion 
on  whicli  O’Donovan  Eossa  u'as  weighed  ? — Last 
month,  my  lord  ; the  12th  of  hlay  1870,  162^  jtounds. 

10.675. "  {Dr.  Greenhoto.')  Has  Henry  Shaw  been 
under  your  c.arc  jnediealiy  ? — He  lias  only  been  once 
under  "treatment,  it  appears,  for  diavrhma — a slight 
attack  of  diarrhosa-  On  other  occasions  he  was  in 
pei-fect  health — in  rei’y  good  health. 

10.676.  On  how  many  occasions  lias  he  been  in 
hospital  ? — He  has  never  been  iu  hospital. 

10.677.  You  stated  when  Rossa  was  in  the  room 
that  he  has  more  bread  than  the  prisoners  working  out 
of  doors  ? — He  has. 

10.678.  Will  you  tell  us  the  diet  of  the  treason- 
felony  prisoners? — On  Monday  and  Saturday,  for 
breakfast,  a pint  of  tea  and  1 1 ounces  of  bread. 

10.679.  It  appears  they  are  better  fed  th.au  tho 
other  prisoners  ? — They  are  better  fed  than  tho  otlier 
jirisoners. 

10.680.  Tell  ns  wimt  the  difference  is  ? — For  liveak- 
fiwt  the  trcasou-felony  prisouovs,  on  Mondays  and 
Saturdays,  have  a pint  of  tea  and  11  ounces  of  bread. 

10.681.  What  have  the  other  prisoners? — The 
other  prisoners  Inavo  a pint  of  cocoa  and  1 1 ounces  of 
bread. 

10.682.  {Dr.  Lyons.")  Then  the  difference  is  be- 
tween cocoa  .and  tea  ? — Yes,  the  diftereuce  is  between 
cocoa  and  tea. 

10.683.  {Dr.  Grcenhow.)  Monday  and  Saturday  ; 
go  on  now? — For  dinner  five  ounces  of  beef  with  the 
liquor. 

10.684.  Is  that  five  ounces  of  cooked  beef  ? — Five 
ovinees  of  cooked  beef  without  bone. 

10.685.  This  is  the  dinner  ou  Monday  and  Sal  nr- 
diiy  ? — It  is  about  nine  ounces  with  the  licme,  cue 
pound  of  potatoes,  and  five  ounces  of  bread. 

10.686.  Now  the  other  prisoners.  What  is  their 
dinner  ? — The  other  pri.souers  have  for  iliuucr  live 
ounces  of  beef  with  the  liquor,  a pound  of  potatoes, 
and  fit'e  ounces  of  bread. 

1 0.687.  That  is  precisely  the  same  ? — It  is  precisely 
the  same. 

10.688.  on  now  to  the  supper  ? — For  supper 
the  ti'ea.son-felony  prisoners  have  a piut  of  tea  smd  10 
ouur.es  of  bread.  For  supper  the  other  prisoners  have 
a pint  of  gruel  and  eiglit  ounces  of  l)read. 

10.689.  {Mr.  De  Verc.)  What  is  the  diftereuce  ? — 
They  have  two  ounces  more  breail. 

10.690.  {Di\  Gi'cenhow.)  This  is  Monday  and 
Saturday.  Now  go  to  the  other  days  ? — Tuesday 
and  Fi'iday  the  dinner  is  five  ounces  of  mutton 
(roast). 

10.691.  Five  ounces  roast? — Five  ounce.s  roast, 
live  ounces  of  bread,  a pound  of  potatoes,  and  two 
ounces  of  cheese. 

10.692.  What  have  they  for  breakfast  those  days? 
— They  have  the  same  breakfast  as  on  the  other 
days. 

! 0,698.  They  have  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  the 
same  breakfast  as  on  the  other  days  ? — They  have  the 
sjime  breakfast  as  on  the  other  days. 

10.694.  Have  they  the  same  breakfast  all  the  week  ? 
— They  have  the  same  breakfast  all  the  week. 

10.695.  On  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  they  har  e five 
ounces  roast  mutton  ?~Pive  ounces  roast  mutton,  five 
ounces  of  bread,  one  pound  of  potatoes,  and  two  ounces 
of  cheese. 

10.696.  What  have  they  for  supper  ? — The  some  as 
on  the  other  days.  Supper  is  always  the  same  ; 
breakfast  and  supper. 

10.697.  Go  to  the  other  prisoners  ?—Ou  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays  the  other  prisoners  have  for  dinner  a pint 
of  soup  with  the  bouilli. 

10.698.  Does  that  mean  of  beef  soup  ?— Beef  soup. 


one  pound  of  potatoes,  live  ounces  of  bread,  and  two 
ounces  of  clieese. 

10.699.  Yes? — Now,  on  Wednesday  the  dinner 
varies.  On  Wednesday  the  dinner  is  five  ouaces  of 
mutton  (roast),  a pound  of  potatoes,  and  five  ounces  of 
bread ; pi-ecisely  the  same  as  the  other  prisoners. 

10.700.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  I assure  you,  doctor,  we  have 
all  this  before. 

10.701.  {Dr.  Grcenhow)  Allow  me  to  finish  tlie 
week? — Ou  Thursday  the  diiiuer  for  the  treason-felony 
lirisouer's  is  battered  pudding,  a pound  of  potatoes,  and 
five  ounces  of  bread.  Tlie  other  prisoners  have  suet 
pudding  j a pound  of  suet  pudding,  a pound  of  po- 
tatoes, and  five  ounces  of  bread. 

10.702.  .Suet  pudding  one  pound  ? — Suet  pudding 
one  pound. 

10.703.  And  the  same  potatoes  aird  bread? — Atk| 
the  same  potatoes  and  bread. 

10.704.  Sunday  ? — On  Sund.ay  five  ounces  of  mut- 
ton, a pound  of  potatoes,  and  five  ounces  of  bread. 

10.705.  What  have  the  other  prisoners? — The 
other  prisoners  have  a pint  of  soup  and  five  ounces  of 
bread. 

10.706.  Is  it  a fact  that  the  treason-felony  priaoneis 
ar'C  i-efusiiig  a lar-ge  quantity  of  bread  ? — They  rctimi 
thoir  bread,  and  one  of  them  returns  cabbagei  One 
or  two  in  prison  return  cabbage  ; one  is  O’ConneD. 

10.707.  [Dr.  Lyons.)  Is  that  the  official  retmii  in 
your  baud? — It  is  u copy  of  the  dietary. 

10.708.  Will  you  initial  it  and  hand  it  in,  please  ? — 
I will. 

10.709.  {Dr.  Grcenhow.)  The  treason-felony  pri- 
soners return  bread  only  ? — They  have  returned  licc 
occasionally. 

10.710.  [Dr.  Lyons.)  We  have  it  in  evidence  that 
Rosaa  returned  bread  ? — It  is  only  four  ounces  one 
day.  As  anile  ho  has  only  returned  11  ounces  of 
bread. 

10,713.  [Dr.  Grecnhoiv.)  When  did  they  get  rice, 
for  rice  docs  not  appear  in  the  dietary  you  have  de- 
tailed ? — \iTien  potatoes  arc  not  used  the  rule  of  the 
jirisou  is  to  substitute  rice.  J reserve  cabbage  or  some 
otlier  vegetable  in  lieu.  At  present  they  have  half 
rice,  half  cabbage. 

10.712.  llossa  refiirucd  breiul? — Rossa  returned 
bread. 

10.713.  Which  of  (he  olhers  returned  bread?— 
I think  Haljiin  and  O’Connell. 

10.714.  Does  O’Coiuiell  return  iiuyLbing  else  besides 
bread  ? — I think  you  have  a copy  of  all  the  returns 
tliere.  O’Counelt  has  r'ctnrucd  hi.s  tea  lately.  He 
always  i-eturns  the  cabbage.  O’Connell  returns  the 
hre.ad. 

10.715.  Who  return.s  the  cabbage?  — O’ConneK, 
ahvaj's. 

10.716.  And  bread? — Yes. 

10.717.  And  what  else? — And  a portion  of  the 
rice. 

10.718.  Anything  else? — Nothing  else. 

10.719.  Then  O’Connell  eats  all  the  meat  ?— 
O’Connell  has  eaten  all  the  meat ; he  has  not  refused 
any. 

10.720.  O’Connell,  as  you  are  aware,  has  lost  weight 
very  much  ? — He  has. 

10.721.  What  is  the  reason  of  that? — Because  he 
has  abstained  on  several  occasions  from  food,  without 
any  reasonable  cause. 

10.722.  What  has  he  abstained  from? — He  ha® 
abstained  from  bread.  He  has  returned  a great  quan- 
tity of  bread.  I have  seen  as  much  as  a pound  and  a 
quarter  returned  by  him. 

1 0.723.  He  has  not  returned  his  meat  ? — He  has  not 
returned  his  meat. 

10.724.  Has  he  been  in  the  habit  of  returning  bread 
daily  ? — He  has.  When  I say  daily  I do  not  know 
how  it  is.  He  gets  two  days’  allowance  together. 
Somehow  he  mixes  one  with  the  other.  I may  say 
daily,  because  it  is  the  produce  of  each  day. 

10,72.5.  let  me  hear  that  agiUu  ? — He  returns  daily 
because  he  returns  the  produce  of  each  day.  Possibly 
he  may  return  both  together. 
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10.726.  He  returns  evei7  alternate  day  then? 

Every  alternate  day. 

10.727.  How  much  does  he  return  those  alternate 
Jays  ? — It  varies. 

10.728.  Just  ineutiou  one  or  two  instances  ? — Well, 
I see  that  on  the  3d  of  June  he  returned  14  onnees 
of  bread,  on  the  4th  of  June  he  returned  fire  ounces, 
on  the  oth  of  June  he  does  not  return  any,  on  the  6tli 
of  June  he  returned  23  ounces,  and  none  on  the  7th. 
It  varies  very  much. 

10.729.  Do  you  think  that  O’Connell’s  loss  of 
weight  is  due  to  this  frequent  return  of  his  food? — I 
think  so. 

10.730.  O’Connell  returns  all  except  meat? — With 
regard  to  O’Connell’s  health,  I stated  that  he  was 
subject  to  palpitation,  and  sometiines  actually  free 
IVom  it.  At  this  moment,  and  for  some  time,  he  has 
had  no  palpitation.  He  is  free  from  it  now. 

10.731.  {Dr.  Di/ous.)  What  report  can  you  give  as 
to  the  state  of  health  of  O’Connell  ? — I think  he  is  in 
his  usual  health. 

10.732.  Do  you  still  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  I 
understood  you  to  give  the  last  day  that  this  prisoner 
was  shamming  or  malingering  ? — He  has  not  been 
malingering  for  a long  time. 

10.733.  He  has  not  been  for  some  time  ? — He  has 
not  for  a long  time.  Probably  you  mean  refusing  his 
food. 

10.734.  I understood  you  to  say  that  he  was  ma- 
lingering altogether? — It  was  a question  put  to  me 
whether  I thought  his  abstinence  from  food  was  on 
jmrpose — whetlier  it  was  inalingei'ing  ; and  I said  T 
iliought  it  was. 

10.735.  Have  you,  since  the  date  of  my  questions, 
examined  him  professionally  ? — I liave  not. 

10.736.  You  have  not  ? — I li.ave  not.  Well,  I have 
examined  the  pulse,  but  I Imve  not  examined  with 
any  pi’ofessioual  view,  except  casually  visiting  him,  as 
I do  once  a week,  knowing  lie  has  palpitation.  I 
faund  there  was  none. 

10.737.  Did  you  apply  the  stethoscope  over  his 
heart  ? — I did  not. 

10.738.  Did  you  put  your  hand  over  his  heart  ? — 

I did. 

10.739.  Is  there  excessive  pulsation  ? — No  j his 
heart  is  perfectly  quiet.  So  it  was  this  morning  when 
I saw  him. 

10.740.  Is  there  any  evidence  of  enlargement  of 
Ills  heart  ? — ^No,  I think  not. 

10.741.  Did  you  at  any  time  examine  the  state  of 
the  aorta  ? — I have  examined  his  chest  to  see  was 
there  any  enlargement  of  the  veins  or  palpitation  in 
the  course  of  the  carotid  ; but  there  is  nothing  of  Hint 
kind.  He  has  never  complained  of  anything  of  that 
kind. 

10.742.  Do  yon  think  McClure  a healthy  man  ? — 
McClure,  I think  so. 

^10,743.  Is  he  a nervous  man? — No,  I think  not. 
O’Connell  is  the  only  one  that  appears  to  be  Imbitually 
nervous. 

10,744.  Do  you  not  think  McClure  a nervous  man  ? 
— No,  I think  not. 

10,746.  Have  yon  had  any  complaints  from  Halpin 
as  to  the  state  of  his  eyes  ? — I had. 

10,746.  Is  there  anything  the  matter  with  his  eyes? 
— Well,  I think  his  age  possibly  may  account  for 
some  of  tho  defects  that  he  mentions,  and  at  the  time 
he  mentioned  it  to  me  it  is  very  likely  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  the  stomach — dyspepsia. 


10,,47.  Wkou  yiin  .peak  of  lii»  age,  liavo  ,-nn  any 
reasou  to  tbmk  he  is  more  than  the  age  he  ia  i-etumed 
at,  46  yeaief-No,  I have  no  veaaon  to  think  he  is 
mote,  hot  he  seem,  to  lyea,-  badly ; I mean  as  a mao, 
not  as  a prisoner. 

1^748.  Do  you  sujipose  he  is  arrived  at  that  time 
of  life  when,  m the  course  of  imtiival  decay  his  eyes 
might  undergo  change  ? -'Unieii  I have  been  called 
to  see  him  lie  always  ascribed  it  to  the  state  of  his 
stomach. 

10.749.  Have  you  examined  his  eyes  ? — I liave. 

10.750.  With  what? — Nothing  beyond  oiieuina 
them,  ami  looking  with  a good  light. 

10.751.  Have  you  examined  them  with  a good 
lens  ?— T have  not.  They  are  veiy  fair.  There  is  a 
sort  of  grey  haze  round  the  edge  of  them,  wliich  is 
peculiar. 

10,(52.  A grey  liuze? — The  arens  senilis.  Some 
men  wear  better  than  others. 

_ 10,753.  Is  there  much  arcus  senilis  ?— No,  uotpai- 
tieulavly  ; but  I often  fancy  he  used  to  rub  them  up 
wlien  I went  to  see  them. 


10.754.  He  used  to  what? — To  rub  them  up,  to 
induce'  me  to  give  him  a shade.  He  wears  a shade 
over  them  at  present. 

10.755.  Why  do  yon  think  he  wears  a shade  ?— I 
do  not  know. 

10.756.  What  object  would  he  have  in  getting  a 
shade  out  of  you  ?— The  glare  from  the  sun  is  so  much 
that  any  person  might  wish  it,  buthisw’enriug  a sliade 
I thought  ridiculous. 

10.757.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  going  wroncr 
with  his  eyesight  ? — I think  not.  I think  if  he  were 
a free  man  and  going  about  he  would  think  nothing  of 
it,  blit  he  looks  for  some  ailment. 


10.758.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  prematurely 
going  wrong  with  his  eyesight  ? — I think  not. 

10.759.  Do  you  think  from  observation  Rossa  has 
lost  weight  since  the  12th  of  May  ? — I do  not  think 
Rossa  has  lost  weight  since  the  last  weighing. 

10.760.  Do  you  superintend  the  weighing  of  those 
prisoners  ? — ^No,  I do  not. 

10.761.  Would  youhave  the  goodness  to  have  Rossa 
weighed  to-day  ? — will  have  him  weighed  at  once. 

10.762.  If  you  please  ?— I will  send.  I have  an 
officer  here. 

10.763.  Wait  one  moment.  With  regard  to  Shaw, 
I did  not  quite  undei-stnud  your  answer  to  Dr.  Green- 

how  ns  to  the  state  of  his  health  at  present  ? He  is 

in  perfect  health,  and  he  only  required  medicine  once 
after  a slight  attack  of  diarrlioja. 

10.764.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  see  O’Donovan 
Rossn  weighed,  and  talce  care  that  lie  is  weiglieil  in 
the  same  clothes  and  in  precisely  the  same  way  that 
he  was  weighed  on  the  12th  of  May  .S’ — The  prisoners 
ai'S  all  weighed  in  one  way  in  this  "prison,  and  that  is 
•without  their  boots  and  all  their  dress  on. 

10.765.  All  their  dress  on  ? — All  their  dress  on.  He 
may  have  been  weighed  yesterday. 

10.766.  Have  you  any  standard  of  height  by  which 
you  could  take  Rossa’s  height  accurately  ? — I have. 

10.767.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  take  his  height 
accurately,  as  it  is  usually  taken.  The  height  was 
returned  5 feet  94  inches,  and  he  said  he  must  be  going 
down  ? — 5 feet  9^  is  the  height  at  Peutonville,  and  it 
is  not  marked  j 5 feet  at  Miilbank  ; 5 feet  94  we 
make  it  here. 

10.768.  It  will  complete  the  observations  if  you 
take  his  weight  and  height  again  ? — I ordered  them 
all  to  be  weighed  yesterday — ^McClure  and  O’Connell. 


The  •witness  withdrew. 


The  prisoner  J.  O’Donovan  (Rossa)  and  his  -wife  examined. 


10,769.  {Chairman.)  O’Douovnu  Rossa,  the  letter 
lias  not  yet  come,  but  bearing  in  mind  what  you  have 
siiid  this  morning,  the  Commission  have  asked  your 
wife  to  come,  in  order  that  any  questions  which  appear 
necessaiy  may  be  put  by  you  to  her  through  me. 
Now,  what  questions  do  you  •wish  me  to  put  to  Mra. 
O’Donovati  Rossa,  either  in  reference  to  that  letter 


or  any  other  subject  bearing  on  this  inquiry  ? — 
{Prisoner.)  Will  you  allow  me,  my  lord,  to  -write  one 
line,  and  get  this  off  my  mind  ? 

10.770.  You  may  write  away.  What  is  that  paper- ? 
— {Prisoner.)  What  Mr.  Lyons  told  me  to  draw  up, 
my  lord. 

10.771.  A statement  of  tlie  periods  during  which 

Uu  2 


Hr.  Burns. 
27  July  1870. 


J.  O’Hoaovan 
{Rossa). 
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J,  O'Doaovan 
{Sossa). 

27  July  I8T0. 


you  were  undei’  confinemeut  ?—^Pnsoner.)  Yes,  my 
lord. 

10.772.  Now,  O’Donovan  Rossa,  what  questions  do 
you  wish  us  to  put  to  your  wife? — (Pmower.)  About 
that  letter,  my  lord  ; and  just  I may  tell  you.  that  my 
wife  may  hear  it,  that  I desired  to  adopt  this  course 
lest  she  might  have  something  to  do,  and  might  be 
delayed  in  London.  Tlie  letter  might  not  he  of  so 
much  importance  to  her,  for  I suppose  she  is  fully 
satisfied  herself  that  there  i.s  no  occasion  for  her  to  be 
jealous  on  the  matter;  and  I am  sm-e  you  will  see 
from  the  letter,  niy  lord,  that  it  is  a bond  fide  letter  to 
herself. 

10.773.  We  understood  that  you  wished  her  to  be 
asked  some  questions  about  it  ? — (Pr/sojter.)  Yes,  my 
lord.  The  letters  that  calleil  forth  that  letter  from  me 
ni‘e  here  in  this  prison,  aud  I would  wish  that  you 
would  send  for  them,  my  lord.  I think  two  letters. 

10.774.  Letters  addressed  by  your  wife  to  you  ?— 
(Prisoner.)  By  her  to  me  before  I wrote  that  letter. 

10.775.  Did  you  receive  those  letters  ? — {PrxsoneT^ 
— Yes,  my  loi’d. 

10.776.  Wlrcre  arc  they  now? — {Prisoner.)  The 
governor  has  them  here,  among  my  papei-s.  When  I 

to  tl\i.s  prison  from  Portland  they  were  taken 
charge  of. 

10.777.  They  were  addressed  to  you  when  you 
were  at  Portland? — {Prisoner^  Yes,  my  lord. 

10.778.  Mr.  Butts  is  not  here  now.  He  is  away  for 
an  hour.  We  will  ask  him  for  them  ? — (Prisoner.)  In 
going  over,  also,  my  lord,  while  we  are  getting  that — 
in  going  over  these  reports  my  wife  saw  something 
that  you  have  seen  yourself,  about  having  improper 
writing  in  my  possession. 

10.779.  That  you  cleared  up  yesterday? — (Prisoner.) 
It  was  repoited  in  Portland,  my  lord.  I ■wish  to  make 
an  observation,  ns  my  wife  is  present,  on  the  matter, 
and  let  her  see  it. 

10.780.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  ; we  wei'e 
satisfied  with  your  explanation  yesterday.  We  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  refer  to  it  unless  Mrs.  O’Donovnu 
Rossa  thinks  it  necessary  ? — (Mrs.  O' Donovan  Rossn.) 
I do  not  think  it  necessary,  my  lord. 

10.781.  As  Mrs.  O’Donovan  Rossa  and  oursol\-cs 
are  satisfied  there  is  no  necessity  for  referring  to  it 
further. 

10.782.  (Mr.  Brodrich.)  Being  “ improper  ” meant 
contrary  to  the  prison  rules. 

10.783.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  That  was  the  feeling  of 
the -whole  Commission  ? — (Priso7ier.)  Well,  my  lord, 
I told  you  something  yesterday  about  a letter  of  hers 
that  she  sent  to  Portland,  for  me,  and  that  letter  was 
detained. 

10.784.  (Chairman.)  I took  a note  of  that? — 
(Prisonc7\)  And  I did  not  get  an  account  of  it  until 
after  10  months.  That  letter  is  here,  and  I would 
wish  to  ask  her  a question,  my  lord,  as  to  when  she 
sent  that  letter. 

10.785.  I was  going  to  ask  her  the  same  questiuu. 
When  did  you,  Mrs.  O’Donovan  Rossa,  send  that  letter 
to  your  husband  in  Portland  ? — (Mrs.  0'Do7iovan^ 
I do  not  know,  my  lord.  (P'iso7ier.)  I can  get  that 
letter  among  the  letters  n-om  the  goveraor.  As  I 
stated  yesterday,  my  lord,  I was  she  mouths  -without 
hearing  that  letter  came,  and  of  course  it  is  unpleasant 
for  her  to  think  I did  not  write  to  her,  and  for  me  to 
think  that  she  did  not  write  to  me. 

10.786.  You  cannot  tell  ns  the  date  of  that  letter? 
— (Mrs.  O'Donovan)  No  ; I cannot,  my  lord. 

10.787.  (Mr.  B7'odrich.)  Was  this  the  first  letter 
yom  wife  -wrote  ty  yen  after  your  imprisonment  ? — 
(Prisoner.)  No ; it  was  about  the  tliird. 

10.788.  (Dr.  Greenhoie.)  Where  did  you  write  it 
from  ? — (Mrs.  0'Donova7i.)  I do  not  know  what  letter 
yon  mean,  sir.  (Prisoner.)  I will  tell  you.  She 
asked  me.  Did  I get  a letter  she  -wrote  to  me  ? I 
said  not.  I asked,  Was  there  a letter  for  me  ? and  I 
was  told,  “ No,  but  this  letter  arrived  here  for  me.” 

10.789.  (Chairman.)  I took  a noto  of  that  to 
inquire  from  Mr.  Powell  in  Millbank,  Here  is  a 


letter  dated  Friday  night,  30th  November  1866,  from 
17,  Middle  Mountjoy  Street.  Is  that  the  letter  yoa 
refer  to  ? — (M7-s.  O' Doxiovan.)  That  is  my -writing,  my 
lord.  (Priso7icr!)  No.  I do  not  think  I ever  got 
that  letter.  Oh,  that  is  tlie  sheet  that  was  suppressed. 
I did  not  get  one  sheet,  aud  that  is  the  sheet  that  I 
did  not  get.  The  other  six  sheets  I got.  I told  you 
yesterday  there  was  one  sheet  wanting  of  that 
letter. 

10.790.  This  is  the  beginning  of  it? — (Prwo/jer.) 
Yes.  I did  not  get  the  beginning  of  it,  my  lord. 
That  is  a letter  I wish  to  ask  her  about.  When  did 
she  transmit  the  letter  ? 

10.791.  Can  you  say,  Mrs.  O’Donovan,  when  that 
letter  was  -written  ? — (Mrs.  0'Do)iovan.)  'I?he  30t!iof 
November  1866. 

10.792.  Were  you  in  Portlaiid  then  ? — (Prisoner.) 
Yes,  I was  in  Portland  then,  my  lord. 

10.793.  Can  you  say,  then,  when  you  got  that  other 
part  of  it? — (Prisoner^  About  November  ’67,  my 
lord. 

10.794.  (Mr.  B7-od7-ick.)  There  is  an  entry  here 
which  seems  to  show  that  O’Donovan  Rossa -was  not 
allowed  permission  to  read  it  even,  beyond  a certain 
page,  until  the  7th  of  December  ’67. 

10.795.  (Chair/7ian.)  “The  prisoner  has  been  d- 
“ lowed  by  the  directors  special  permission  to  read 
“ this  letter  from  the  third  page. — J.  Morrish,  7th 

day  of  December  ’67.” — (Priso7ier.)  I got  this 
other  letter,  my  lord,  but  not  that. 

10.796.  The  point  you  v/ish  us  to  address  our 
inquiry  to  is,  ns  to  the  cause  why  this  letter  dated 
the  30th  of  November  ’67  you  got  no  part  of  till 
December  '67  ? — (Priso7ier.)  No,  my  lord.  I would 
not  mind  so  much  if  I was  told  of  its  i-eceipfc  when  it 
came  ; that  it  was  suppressed. 

10.797.  I see  the  point.  We  will  inquire  into  it. 
You  complaiir  of  not  being  told  that  the  letter  had 
come  ? — (Priso7ier.)  There  might  be  objectionable 
matter  in  a letter  coming  in,  and  it  would  he  sup- 
pressed; but  I might  be  told  that  a letter  came  and 
that  it  was  suppressed. 

10.798.  I understand  your  jioiut. 

10.799.  (M7\  B7-od7-ick.)  Do  you  say  that  yoa 
were  not  told  of  the  arrival  of  this  letter  until  you 
received  a part  of  it  ? — (Priso7ier.)  No  ; until  fbur  or 
five  months  previous  to  my  receiving  paii;  of  it.  If  I 
had  learned  that  my  wife  had  written,  and  that  it  -was 
suppressed,  it  would  be  better*  than  to  think  she  had 
not  written  at  all  to  me. 

10.800.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  You  mentioned  yesterday 
matters  that  came  to  your  knowledge,  and  that  matle 
you  aware  of  the  fact  that  a letter  had  been  -wi'itteu 
by  your  wife  some  10  months  before,  and  that  you 
applied  then  and  got  a portion  of  that  letter  ? — (Pn- 
soner.)  Yes,  that  is  so.  I learned  the  receipt  or  that 
letter  through  accident.  I inquired  about  another 
letter.  I was  told  it  was  there,  irrrd  I think  I inquimd 
about  that  letter,  and  receiverl  part  of  it. 

10,801  (Chair77ia7i.)  Have  you  any  other  point?— 
(Prisemex-.)  My  lord,  there  is  one  thing  that  I did  not 
^lude  to  until  my  wife  would  come — the  charge 
against  me  on  January  2l6t,  1867,  of  irreverent 
coirductin  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel. 

10,802.  (Dr.  Li/ons.)  Qua  Srrnday? — (Prisoner.) 
On  a Sunday,  Mr.  Lyons,  I wish  to  see  what  waa 
dm:c  regarding  it. 

10,808.  (Dr.  Greeiihow.)  Nothing  was  done  butto 
forfeit  42  mai-ks  ? — (Priso7ie7\)  There  is  no  statement 
of  the  rrrever-ent  corrduct,  what  it  was. 

10.804.  There  is  no  statement  ? — (Pn'wflcr.) 
Simply  when  I went  to  tlie  chapel  before  service  com- 
menced I had  aconver-sation-with  another  asking  how 
I was,  or  something  that  way.  If  this  tiring  wentoiit 
in  your  report  without  some  explanation  from  me,  it 
would  not  be  agr-eeable. 

10.805.  (Chairman.)  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter 
further  into  it  ? — (Priso7ier.)  The  other  affair,  that 
of  making  a false  charge  against  the  priest — that  -was 
trying  to  get  that  letter  corrected.  I made  a chs^_9 
against  hm  to  the  effect  that  he  was  not  doing  bi8 
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duty,  to  cletu-  my  moral  chai-actev.  I thought  I might 
that  way  succeed  iu  doing  it. 

10,806.  (^Dr.  Lyons.)  Take  a drink,  for  I have  a 
good  many  questions  to  ask  you.  (^Prisoner  drhiks.) 

10,307.  {Chairman.)  These  are  all  the  questions 
that  you  have  to  ask  until  we  get  tho  letter? — {Pri- 
s07icr.)  Yes,  my  lord. 

10.808.  We  shall  see  the  letter  ; but  I understood 
that  you  thought  it  desirable  that  your  wife  should 
see  it  ? — (iVo  answer^} 

10.809.  (Jir.  De  Vei-e.)  To  whom  was  the  letter 
that  was  stopped  addressed  ? — {Prisoner.)  It  was 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Mary  Moore,  the  mother  of  Michael 
Moore.  I will  just  ask  a question,  my  lord,  that  is, 
ivhether  this  Mrs.  Mary  Moore  used  to  see  my  wife  ? 

10.810.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  know,  Mrs.  O’Dono- 
van Rossa,  Mrs.  Mary  Moore? — {3irs.  O' Donovan.) 
Yes,  my  lord ; she  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  the 
committee-roora  when  I was  secretaa’y  of  the  ladies’ 
committee. 

10.811.  She  was  the  mother  of  Michael  Moore,  one 
of  the  prisoners? — {Mrs.  O'Donovan.)  Yes,  my 
lord. 

10.812.  Why  did  she  come  to  the  committee-room  ; 
was  it  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  pecuniary  assist- 
ance ? — {3Its.  O'Donovan.)  Yes,  every  week. 

10.813.  She  rvould  be  probably  cognizant  of  3’our 
address  ? — {3Irs.  O'Donooaii^  Yes,  she  knew  my 
address  perfectly  well.  Sho  saw  me  ouee  a week ; 
sometimes  oftener.  {Prisoner.)  Tire  prison  books 
will  show  you  that  Kate  Moore  is  the  wife. 

10,314.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Do  you  know  tho  name  of 
Moore’s  wife  ? — {3Irs.  O'Donovan.)  I do,  sir. 

10.815.  What  is  her  name? — {Mrs.  O'Donocan.) 
Catherine  Moore. 

10.816.  Then  a letter  addressed  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Moore  could  not  have  been  intended  for  Catherine  ? — 
{Mrs.  O'  Donovan.)  Idoirotthink  it  could.  {Prisoner.) 
i)o  the}'  live  together  ? 

10.817.  {Chairmati.)  Do  they  live  together?— 
{Mrs.  O'Dojiovan.)  No  j they  have  never  lived  to- 
gether. {Prisoner-.)  One  of  the  pvisonei’’s  in  D ward 
told  me  they  never  lived  together,  (il/rs.  O'Dono- 
vaji.)  They  do  not  even  live  in  the  same  locality. 

10.818.  Did  you  on  any  other  occasion  address  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Maiy  Moore  intended  for  your  wife  ? — 
{Prisoner.)  No,  my  lord. 

10.819.  Never  ? — (Pi-isoner.)  Never,  my  lord. 

10.820.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Would  it  have  siirprisetl 
you  to  receive  a letter  from  youi-  husband  under  cover 
to  Mrs.  Mary  Moore? — (iJ/rs.  O'Donovan.)  Well,  it 
would  not  have  surprised  me  to  receive  a letter  from 
him  without  the  cognizance  of  the  governor  of  the 
prison. 

10.821.  What  I mean  is,  would  it  have  surprised 
you  to  receive  a letter  from  your  husband,  addressed 
not  to  yourself,  but  to  Mrs.  Mary  Moore,  provided 
there  had  been  iu  the  corner  some  initials  showing 
that  it  was  for  yourself? — {Mrs,  O'Donovan.)  No,  it 
would  not  surprise  me  at  all. 


10.822.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Did  yon  at  any  other  time  i 
get  letters  addressed  to  others,  and  bo  superscribed  to 
laeihtate  their  getting  out  ?_(,!/„.  O’Donovan.)  I 
did,  sir. 

10.823,  You  did?— f^Vrs.  O'Donovan.)  I did. 

^,824.  (CW«a«.)  Was  it  from  Portland 

0 Donovan.)  No,  my  lord. 

10.825.  J understand  you  to  say  that  this  letter 
which  was  addressed  “Mrs.  Mary  Moore,”  was  in 
answer  to  a letter  that  you  liad  received  from  your 
wife  ^~{Prhoner.)  Welf,  my  lord,  I will  explain  that. 

1 received  a letter  from  my  wife  some  time  before, 
and  she  asked  me  questions  in  this  letter,  and  I could 
not  answer  her  questions,  for  I had  no  permission  yet 
to  write.  I think  it  was  after  asking  the  governor  to 
send  these  answers  that  I gave  in  on  the  slate  that  he 
told  me  he  could  not  he  sending  my  love-iettevs  to 
my  wife.  It  was  then  I tried  to  get  out  that  letter 
surreptitiously. 

10.826.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  this  letter,  which  was 
adihessed  to  Mi’s.  Moi’y  Moore,  did  contain  the  answers 
to  questions  j'our  wife  asked  you  ? — {Prisoner.)  Yes, 
my  lord,  you  will  see  the  letter  full  of  matter. 

10.827.  What  you  ask  us  to  do  then  is  to  compare 
that  intercepted  letter  with  tire  letter  to  whicli  you 
say  it  was  a reply  ? — {Prisoner.)  Yes,  my  lord. 

10.828.  And  that  letter  I understand  is  here  now? 
— {Prisoner.)  Yes,  it  is  here  now.  A note  I have 
tnlcen  is,  to  get  from  tlie  governor  the  wife’s  letters 
preceding  that  letter  addressed  to  Mrs.  Mary  Moore. 

10.829.  {Dr.  GreenJiow.)  Was  your  husband  in  tho 

habit  of  addi’cssing  you  as  “Mrs.  O’D.”? {Mrs. 

O'  Donovan.)  He  Avns  not  iu  tho  habit  of  addressing 
me,  but  I could  understand  his  addressing  me  in  that 
way.  {Prisoner.)  The  name,  my  lord,  is  O’Donovan. 
Rossr  is  a nickname. 

10.830.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  A nickname  ? — {Prisoiier.) 
— A nickname,  as  we  say  iu  Ireland,  taken  from  the 
place  where  my  family  live,  O’Donovan  is  the  real 
name,  Rossa  is  a nickname. 

10.831.  You  do  not  call  that  nickname  iu  Cork, 
do  yon  ? — {Prisoner.)  Yes,  we  call  them  “ O’Donovan 
Dearg,”  “ O’Donovan  Bull,”  aud  my  family  O’Douo- 
van  Rossa.” 

10.832.  Was  your  fatliei-  so  called  ? — {Prisoner.) 
Ho  was,  sii'. 

10.833.  And  your  gi’andfather  ? — {Prisoner.)  lie 
was,  sir  ; aud  generations  before  them  iu  fact. 

; 10,834.  {Chairman.)  Mrs.  O’Donovan,  before  you 
go  we  should  like  to  ask  is  there  auy  statement  you 
wish  to  make  to  us  on  any  point  bearing  on  our 
inquiry? — {Mrs.  O'Donovan.)  No,  my  lord.  (Pri- 
S07ier.)  I do  not  recollect  anything  more,  ray  lord, 
except  the  letter  I wi'ote  to  her  about  two  mouths 
ago. 

10,835.  We  will  inquire  into  that  matter  at  Mill- 
bank,  and  get  this  letter  when  the  governor  comes  in, 
and  compare  it  with  the  Portland  letter  when  we  get 
it,  and  make  up  our  minds.  We  need  not  keep  you 


Both  witnesses  withdrew. 


jEREMiAn  O’Donovan  (Rossa),  prisoner,  rec.alled. 


10.836.  {Dt.  Lyo?is.)  Now,  Cl’Donovan  Rossa,  can 
you  state  to  me  the  number  of  days  that  you  were  on 
bread  and  water  in  the  several  prisons  in  which  you 
have  been  confined? — 123  days,  Mr.  Lyons 5 about 
123  days. 

10.837.  Will  you  specify  the  prisons  aud  the 
number  of  days  in  each  ? — Portland  Prison,  29  days  ; 
Millbank  Prison,  32  days  ; Chatham  Prison,  62  days. 

10.838.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  On  bread  and  water  ? — On 
bread  and  water. 

10j8S9.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Can  you  state  how  many 
days  you  were  on  penal  chxss  diet  iu  dark  cell,  what 
varieties  of  diet  you  were  on,  aud  in  what  prisons 
you  were  so  confined  ? — In  Portland  Prison,  penal 


class  diet,  33  days  j in  Millbank  Prison  158  days ; aud 
in  Chatham  40  days. 

10.840.  {Dr.  Grce^ihoio.)  On  penal  class  diet  ? — 
Penal  class  diet. 

10.841.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  What  total  does  that  make 
on  penal  class  diet  ? — 231  days. 

10.842.  What  were  the  varieties  of  penal  class  diet 
that  you  were  on  during  that  period  ? — Bread  and 
gruel  in  the  moraing  ; dry  bread  and  dry  gruel,  no 
milk  5 diy  bread  and  dry  potatoes  in  the  evening. 

10.843.  What  do  you  mean  by  dry  gruel  ? It  is 

perhap  n provincialism  in  Ireland.  Tho  way  we  use 
gmel  in  Ireland,  we  use  milk  with  it,  even  though  it 
is  boiled  in  milk.  They  use  milk  with  it  after  Ijeing 
prejMu-ed  pour  milk  on  it. 

Un  3 


A O'Doaovau 
{_Ilossa) . 

27  .July  1870. 


h O'Donovan 
(Rossa). 
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Dr. Sums. 


CaptDa  Cane. 
28  JDI7I870. 
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10.844.  You  liad  no  kitclieiiing  ? — “ Kitclioning,” 
that  is  it,  Mr.  Lyons  1 no  kitchening. 

10.845.  Can  you  now  state  how  many  days  you 
were  coi:fined  with  your  hands  tied  behind  youi' 
back  ? — Thii'ty  seven  days,  Mr.  Lyons. 

10.846.  Thiitjf-seven  days  altogether  ?— Tliirty- 
seven  days  in  this  prison. 

10.847.  In  Chatham  ? — In  Chatham. 

10.848.  On  what  diet  were  you  during  those  37 
(lays  ?_Ou  light  labour  diet  dui'iog  35  of  them,  that 
was  awaiting  report,  and  011  bi’ead  and  water  during 
two  of  them. 

10.849.  How  many  days  and  nights  wei-e  you  con- 
fined witli  your  hands  tied  night  and  day  ? — Two 
days  and  two  nights,  Mr.  Lyons. 

10.850.  In  what  prison  ? — In  Milibauk. 

10.851.  How  wei'e  your  haud.^  tied  on  tliat  occa- 
sion ? — They  were  tied  in  front. 

10.852.  With  what  sort  of  manacles  ? — Tight  mana- 
cles. Thei’e  was  no  link  between  tbecufis.  Numbers 
is  what  the  wai-der  called  them,  I think  you  said. 

10.853.  How  many  days  were  you  in  absolutely 
dark  cells  in  the  various  prisoirs  that  you  have  been 
in  ? — I think  28  days  I allowed. 

10.854.  Can  you  specify  the  number  in  each  prison  ? 
— I was  two  in  Blillbank  ; I was  two  and  perhaps  more 
than  two  in  Portland,  but  I am  sure  of  two.  I cannot 
properly  estimate  the  number  here,  because  I kept  no 
account  of  them. 

10.855.  How  many  did  you  state  ? — Between  20 
and  24.  Put  down  24  here.  I cannot  recollect  the 
number  here.  I was  put  in  dark  cells  so  often,  and 
taken  out  so  often,  that  I took  no  account  of  them. 

10.856.  How  many  nights  of  this  period  were  you 
without  a bed  ? — was  two  nights  here  without  a bed, 
without  rug  or  blanket  or  anything ; and  I was  about 
14  nights  in  the  several  prisons  without  a mattress 
and  sheets.  I had  one  rug  sometimes.  I had  a vug 
and  two  blankets  at  other  times  ; for  in  Millbank  the 
practice  was  there  that  when  I got  bread  aud  water  I 
would  have  no  bed  at  night;  b\it  after  the  25th  of 
March  a rug  without  blankets,  and  between  Septembei' 
and  March  a rug  and  blanl?ets.  But  in  Millbank  the 
clothes  used  not  be  taken  out  from  me.  The  clothes 
were  taken  out  in  Portland,  and  sometimes  here. 

10.857.  Were  you  sent  hack  to  Millbank  for  a 


second  period  of  probation  of  12  months? — Yes,  I 
was  sent  back  from  Poi-tlaud. 

10.858.  Did  you  spend  that  12  months  in  Millbank? 
Yes,  12  months  and  a few  days. 

10.859.  Aud  a few  days  ? — Yes,  12  months  and  a 
few  days.  This  punishment  that  I speak  of  iu  Millt 
bank  occurred  during  those  12  months,  so  I tlid  no- 
put  it  iu  the  lot  there.  I only  add  that  as  something' 
supplementary. 

10.860.  {Dr.  Grcetihow.)  You  state  that  you  were 
37  days  liaudcufied  behind  altogether? — ^Yes,  Dr. 
Groenlio^v. 

10.861.  Were  yon  all  tliose  days  handcuffed  behind? 
— I was. 

10.862.  Were  you  handcuffed  behind  the  two  days 
in  the  cells  at  Millbank  ? — No,  handcuffed  in  front. 

10.863.  In  front  ? — In  front. 

10.864.  Not  with  handcuffs  behind  ? — No. 

10.865.  Tlien  yon  were  only  35  days  with  the 
handcuffs  behind? — ^In  Millbank  you  asked  me  now. 

10.866.  I understood  you  to  be  37  days  altogethei' 
handcuffed  behind  ? — ^Yes,  in  tliis  prison. 

10.867.  You  said  37  altogether  ? — Yes,  35  first, 
consecutive  days  until  the  order  to  gi^'e  me  bread 
and  water,  and  then  I told  you  of  my  turning  tlie 
tap. 

10.868.  A new  offence  for  which  you  got  two 
days  ? — Thirty-seven  days  altogether  with  the  hands 
behind  the  back. 

10.869.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Li  this  paper  it  is  distinct 
and  clear  : “ Days  with  hands  behind  the  back  37 ; 
“ two  days  and  two  nights]  with  hands  tied  in  front 

in  Millbank  ”? — Yes,  Mr.  Lyons. 

10.870.  {Chairman.)  Just  give  me  again  the  date 
of  the  letter  which  you  think  the  governor  has  hew 
from  your  wife  ? — ^It  is  some  date  preceding  October 
’66,  my  lord. 

10.871.  We  will  ask  for  it.  Some  time  iu  October  ? 
— October  or  preceding  October.  It  might  be 
September.  I believe  I got  a letter  from  her  dated 
August  It  might  be  August.  The  only  thing  now, 
my  lord,  is  to  submit  to  you  the  request  about  u 
further  visit 

10.872.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  about  it  We 
have  not  forgotten  it  ? — I bid  my  adieu  to  the  whole 
room,  my  lord. 


The  prisoner'  withdrew. 


Dr.  Burns  recalled. 

10,873.  {Chairman.)  What  is  O’Douovan  Rossa’s  10,874.  You  weighed  him  just  now? — I did,  my 
present  weight.  Dr.  Bums  ? — 154  pounds  ; the  lowest  lord, 
he  has  ever  been. 

The  witness  'withdi-ew. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 


No.  3,  Parliament  Street,  Loudon,  Thiu’sday,  38th  July  1870. 


PilESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  DEVON  in  the  Chair. 


Stephen  E.  De  Vere,  Esq. 
Dr.  Ltons. 


Captain  Du 

10,876.  {Chairman.)  Captain  Du  Cane,  there  ni'e 
one  or  two  questions  which  the  mombers  of  the  Com- 
mission wish  to  put  to  you.  Do  you  produce  the 
letter  which  you  have  received  from  Portland  Prison  ? 
— I prodnee  a letter  ft-om  the  goveraor  of  Portland 
Prison,  enclosing  a certain  document  which  was  in- 
tercepted, having  been  sought  to  be  seat  out  sun-ep- 
titiously  by  O’Donovan  Pnafip , 

10,876.  Will  yon  be  kind  enongh  to  hand  it  in  if 
you  please  ? — There  is  not  only  a letter  but  a book 


I Dr.  Greeneow. 

I W.  Spencer  Ollivant,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

Cane  recfdled. 

and  various  other  doeumente.  {Hands  vt  a small 
pachet.) 

10.877.  It  is  addressed  to  me  ?— I put  that  Mldress 
on  it  myself. 

10.878.  You  hand  this  in  ? — I hand  that  in.  ,, 

10.879.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  The  “separate  cells  book, 
the  ‘''governor’s  jourual,”  and  another  book,  appear  to 
have  been  sent  from  Chatham  Prison  to  Parliament 
Street  to  your  department,  and  to  have  been  there  for 
several  months  ? — I never  heard  of  such  a thing 
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bete;  Tl»“,epu„„e  cell,  book  ,o  j 

10,880.  So  I was  givcu  to  understand  j an  old  lO.SO’  And  nnrH/.nln,.Ur ..»  i . i . , , , 

leparate  cell!  book?_When  was  it  Benl?_I  am  aot  were'  examined’ and  the 'ci-ossrs  ' madf>  'ri 

“■  - - “O  -ho  rotoined  custody  of  Z,:  to*,  Zi 

they  were  returned. 


10.881.  (Dr.  Greenhotv.)  It  is  said  to  have  been 
there  several  months  ? — I have  some  kind  of  recol- 
lection now  of  hearing  something  said  about  it. 

10.882.  (Dr.  Df/ons.)  The  books  were  sent  buck  on 
Ihe  20th  of  July  this  yeoii-,  having  been  sent  up  to 
London,  to  the  best  of  ray  recollection,  about  the  16th 
or  18th  of  August  ’69? — The  18th  of  August  1 


10  893.  On  or  about  tho  20tb  ot  .Jaly  Isyo  to 
Chatham?— And  particularly  at  what  time  the 
crosses  were  made.  Yes  ; I ^v^ll  ascertain  that. 

10,894.  (Dr.  Greenhoio.)  Captain  Du  Cane,  will 
you  turn  to  June  the  17th  in  that  book,  if  you  please, 
and  look  at  the  entry  under  O’Donovan  Rossa’s  name? 


away  and  that  would  account  for  ray  not  knowing  — « I7th  of  June,  handcufis  removed  from  behmd“bv 
that  they  were  sent  up.  order  of  the  governor  " ^ 

10,883.  Fi-om  somewhere  about  the  18th  of  August  10,895.  (Dr.  Lyons.-)  Look  at  the  too  of  the  vi^ht 
69  until  a.  20th  of  July  1870.  the  se,,-.le  cells  h«d  pegeS-o  j';'  O'li.  Eos»  Seed"  to  toud?,i£ 
book,  the  governor’s  journal,  and  the  chief  warder’s  behind  by  order  of  the  governor  ” 
book  were  cent  from  Cholhoui  Prison,  a I was  given  10,896.  (Z)r.  G«™/,o,„.)  Look  to  the  next  entry 
to  understand  to  the  central  office  m London  ?— Very  at  the  end  of  that  day  ?— “ J.  O'D.  Rossa  handcuff" 

likely,  _lainnotawai-eo.it.  I was  away  at  the  time  removed  from  behind  by  order  of  the  governor  ” 

a ■ rn  V 1 a 10,897.  So  to  th.  bottom  of  that  pa|o  ?_•' J QU 

10,884  «e  have  found  m these  books,  and  espe-  “ Eos, a replaced  to  handenffs  by  order  of  the 

daily  in  tjie  book  now  before  me,  which  is  the  separate  “ governor  ” 

Mils  hook  imd  covers  the  months  of  June,  ,Tuly,  and  10,898.  Reading  that  note  ns  you  see  it  there 
i A-n  "‘ll  *»  hand-  what  is  implied  by  that  replacing  of  the  hands  to 

enffiag  of  0 Donovan  Eosso  treason-felony  convict,  and  handcuffs  by  order  of  tho  gbvernS-  ?_In  the  orffi- 
I observe  that  in  this  and  the  othei- books  veiy  large  nary  way,  if  you  mean  referring  to  the  point,  I 
and  “napicnoiis  mai-ks  are  placed  opposite  the  dates  should  infer  that  he  was  put  in  irons,  but  in  W 
on  -Inch  0 Donovan  Eossa  was  reported  to  have  been  10,899.  Not  behind  ?— Not  behind,  I should  say, 

iinndcnffed.  I wish  to  put  tins  hook  into  yom-  hands,  10,900.  That  is  Joiir  opinion  ?— That  is  my  ooinion 

and  to  ask  you  if  yon  know  by  whom,  or  when,  those  I should  read  it  in  that  way 
conspicuous  crosses  were  placed  in  that  book? — Ido  mom  V/x,,  i „ t i-  .1-  ni- 

House  of  Commons,  and  the  facts  of  the  case  had  to 


handcufis 
?— 


department.  1 nave  no  doubt  that  in  consequence  of  dav  fh<»  IRfb  wIip«  fXo  ,•=  j 

fIS  hrem  V T ^Vd  ™‘ ?f  “ Replaced  in  fronti”  1 should  s^y  so. 

Uct,  because  I did  not  know  that  the  book  was  lu  mono  /a*  nr/  > n>  /•  ,, 

Parliament  Street.  Ido  not  know  that  these  marks  I ere  ) Captain  Du  Cane,  aa  a 

were  made  in  Paidiament  Sti-eet.  Whoever  the  dii-ec-  skould  turn  out  ^at,  on  the  18th 

tors  happened  to  appoint  examined  this  book,  and  handcuffs  were  replied,  they  were  placed 

extracted  or  bad  exiacted  all  the  entiles  that  boVe  on  front  would  the  entries  m the  book 

the  case,  and  probably  any  other  case  that  hml  to  be  ti  “f" 

inquired  into,  and  in  doing  so  I think  ir,  very  likely  Cei'tamlv. 


these  marks  were  made,  so  as  to  see  what  was  to  be 
extracted. 

10,885.  It  would  he  import-iuit  if  you  could  tell  us 
who  in  Parliament  Street  had  custody  of  those  books  ? 
— I will.  I will  inquire  as  to  that. 


They  ought  to  specify  behind.  Cei'tainly, 
anything  tliat  is  not  the  ordinary  course  ought  to  be 
specified  in  the  book. 

10,903.  If  an  oriler  for  himdcufling  is  made,  ami 
the  duration  of  it  is  not  qiecified,  is  it  not 
to  72  hours  ? — You  cannot  put  a man  in  for  a speci- 


10.886.  And  also  if  you  could  help  us  to  ascertain  resti-ain  him 

at  what  dote  those  conspicuous  marks  were  made  in  so  long  ns  he  requires  resti-aint.  You  cannot  say 
that  and  the  other  books  ’ Yes  I will  “ ^ handcuffed  72  hours.”  If  he 

10.887.  What  offlcei-  to  Pm-liineul  Street  would  be  ““'Z  'T"'‘  “‘I 

officially  in  charge  of  those  books  ? -Probably  the  „ ^0,90i.  If  as  the  chief  warder  states,  an  order 

director  might  have  sent  for  them.  I do  not  know  Z®*'  can  only  last  72  hours,  it  must  then 

who  sent  for  them  as  I was  away,  but  it  is  very  likely  renewed  by  order  of  the  governor  ?— A man 
It  was  Mr.  Fagan,  the  director  of  the  prison  cannot  be  in  manacles  at  all  under  the  governor's 

lOfisa  MovV,.  „ V k cl  If,.,,  authority  alone  more  than  72  hours.  If  the  chief 

of  August  is  liimrf-Afi  t * *^1,  ° °i,  about  the  18th  -wai-der  says  that  a man  can  be  sentenced  to  72  houi-s 
to  S to  S a ^ ‘^=g“PlM'l  handcuffs,  he  says  what  is  wrong. 

101,  and  tonave  taken  the  books  away  to  Parbament  innn-  rm  ■ n tt  ^ -x,  • 

Street? — ^Who  telegraphed  to  him  10,90o.  (C/ia*r»m«.)  Have  you  within  a recent 

10,889.  That  I cannot  tell  yon  f—ft-obnblv  it  will  g'"”';;  Captain  Du  Cane,  found  it  necessary  to  issue 
be  in  the  governor’s  iournal.  ^ -^oi^ftbiy  it  will  from  directors  office,  rides  as  regards  the  entries 
moon  'T’l  , . that  should  be  made  under  certain  drcumstances  in 

ibe  governor  s journal  is  not  here.  There  prison  books? — We  have  issued  an  order  putting 
l.f.f.1,  ^1  “ re^  stating  that  tlie  down  in  precise  tenas  under  what  circumstances  cer- 

fn  you  be  kind  enough  tain  meaus  of  restraint  were  to  be  employed,  and 

• ^'^f^ody  those  books  were,  and  under  wlmt  securities,  and  what  record  should  be  kept 

wuo  IS  reSDOnaihlP  for  tbo  mtivta  mottA  fr,  Jw  -o  .--t  .....I.  .r 

this 


5 responsible  for  the  marks  made  in  them  i_ 
conspicuous  manner? — Are  there  any  other 
books  besides  those  named  ? 

10,891.  The  “separate  cells  book,”  the  “gover- 
nor  s journal,”  and  the  “ chief  warder’s  occurrence 

book,  on  or  ahont  August  1869  ?— Who  got  tho  „ , 

biud  at  what  date  ; who  was  found  that  there  was  no  %vTitten  code  by  which  a: 
y 01  the  books,  and  at  what  date  the'  officer  could  have  a certain  guide  as  to  what  was - 

D'li  4 


of  each  mode  of  restiaint. 

10,906.  Was  the  issue  of  those  rules  deemed  by  you 
to  be  necessary  in  consequence  of  there  having  been 
^certain  degree  of  laxity,  both  perhaps,  as  to  the  in- 
fliction of  punishments  of  that  sort,  and  also  in  re- 
ording  them? — Not  as  to  any  laxity,  but  because  it 


(^pl.DaCanc. 

28.70171870. 
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(JapUDa  Cnne. 
28  JiUylsrO. 


the  propel-  [iractice,  It  was  a matter  of  ti-aditional 
cuBtomin  tlie  service. 

10)907.  Had  the  introduction  of  those  rules  for 
one  of  its  objects,  the  securing  of  a regular  record  ? 
— The  ensuring  of  responsibility  in  keeping  the 
record. 

10.908.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  If  the  records  in  the  book 
before  you  for  the  mouths  of  .Tune,  July,  and  August 
had  been  kept  under  the  code  you  have  just  spoken 
of,  would  they  have  been  dift’erent  fi*oin  what  they 
are  now  ? — I liave  not  looked  through  this  booic,  but 
I have  110  reason  to  say  they  would. 

10.909.  Was  the  new  code  published  in  conse- 
»ineuoe  of  a laxity  in  the  keepmg  of  the  records  ? — 
It  was  pubhshed,  because  on  investigating  those 
things,  I found  that  there  were  no  ivi-itten  instruc- 
tions at  all,  and  I thought  it  a very  desirable  thing 
however  we  may  act  traditionally,  that  certain  fixed 
rules  should  be  laid  down  in  a certain  primed  or 
written  form  to  which  they  could  appeal.  That  was 
the  reason,  and  not  because  there  was  any  laxity  that 
I know  of. 

10.910.  In  the  form  in  which  the  records  have  been 
kept  in  the  book  now  before  you,  could  you  appeal  to 
the  evidence  appearing  on  that  bonk  ns  evidence  of 
fact,  -with  re.spect  to  the  infiiction  of  any  punishment 
or  restraint  ? — I think  so  certainly,  subject  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  officers  who  made  tlio  entries  in  the 
book. 

10.911.  (Dr.  Greenhoiv.)  Are  hniulcufts -applied 
as  a punishment  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

10.912.  For  what  purpose  ai-e  they  applied? — For 
restraint.  'That  is  one  of  the  points  very  clearly  laid 
down. 

10.913.  By  whose  oi-der  are  they  applied? — By 
order  of  the  governor  ; hut  under  certain  circum- 
stances, as  for  instance,  if  a man  is  out  on  the  works 
and  is  violent,  or  in  some  way  requires  to  bo 
restrained,  he  is  put  then  and  thei-e  into  handcuffs, 
just  as  a policeman  would  put  a man  in  the  street 
iuto  liandcuffs,  and  marched  in.  But  when  a man  is 
in  the  cells,  and  requires  to  be  vestvaiued  for  some 
time  in  hamlculls,  it  is  only  done  by  order  of  tlic 
goverjior. 

10, .914.  Must  the  governor  see  the  prisoner  before 
he  orders  the  Imiidcufls  ? — I do  not  know  that  ho  is 
bound  to  do  that.  No. 

10,916.  Let  mo  put  a case.  It  is  possible  that  a 
warder  finding  a man  violent  should  send  another 
warder  to  the  governor  to  inform  him  of  tho  circum- 
stance, and  that  the  governor  would  send  an  order 
through  that  other  warder  to  the  warder  who  sent 
him,  desiring  him  to  put  the  prisoner  in  handcuffs  ? — 
Yes. 

10.916.  And  do  you  think  that  quite  proper? — 
Quite  pi-opcr. 

10.917.  Handcufts  are  not  ordered  as  a punish- 
ment ? — No. 

10.918.  A man  who  has  his  hands  haudeuffed 
behind  his  back  for  some  days,  would  not  he  con- 
sidered undergoing  punishment? — No,  it  is  not  a 
punishment  at  all.  He  can  release  himself  from  it 
by  behaving  himself,  in  a vei-y  short  time. 

10.919.  Then  I understand  that  when  a man  is 
put  in  handcuffs  behind,  the  moment  he  becomes 
quiet  he  is  released  ? — 1 cannot  sny  the  moment  he 
stands  quietly  that  he  is  immediately  released,  but 
when  the  govemor  sees  that  he  ceases  to  be  violent, 
he  will  order  him  to  be  released.  He  is  bound  to 
do  it. 

10.920.  (Mr.  De  Ve?-e.)  When  a man  is  put  in 
handcuffs  by  order  of  the  goverour  sent  tliough 
another  wai-der,  could  he  be  retained  in  handcuffs  a 
number  of  consecutive  days  without  a fresh  order 
^iveo  by  the  govemor  ? — No.  In  tho  ordinaiy  way 
he  is  released  that  night,  I think. 

10.921.  Could  a man  be  kept  for  a month  in  hand- 
cuff’s ? — No,  the  governor  sees  him  day  by  day,  or  tlft 
deputy  governor. 

10.922.  Could  ho  on  that  orighial  oi-doi*  be  hand- 
cuffed for  a month  if  he  was  in  the  separate  cells  ? — 


No,  he  cannot  be  in  tho  separate  ceils  for  a month 
under  tlxe  governor’s  order. 

10.923.  If  there  wns  a fresh  order  fi-otn  the  gover- 
nor for  tho  continuance  of  the  handcuffs,  should  tliat 
order  be  entered  as  a fresh  order? — Certainly  it 
should. 

10.924.  In  what  book  should  it  be  entered? — The 
governor  would  enter  it  himself  in  his  own  jom-naJ. 
This  separate  cells  book  would  ha\-e  an  entry  of  it. 

I am  not  sure  whether  the  chief  warder  would  enter 
it  every  time. 

10.925.  Would  you  run  your  eye  over  tho  cnti-ies 
in  that  book  before  you,  and  see  is  there  any  entry 
that  the  reimposition  of  tlie  manacles  wns  done  “ by 
order  of  the  governor  ” ? — I do  not  see  any. 

10.926.  (Dr.  Green/ioio.)  Do  you  think  the  order 
for  handcuffing  at  5.45  every  morning  was  made  by 
the  governor  ? — I would  not  undertake  to  say.  As  a 
matter  of  opinion  I should  say  probably  not,  but  thei-e 
might  have  been  some  conditional  oi-der. 

10.927.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  I think  you  said  tl\at  you  did 
not  see  that  book  before  ? — I do  not  recollect  having 
(lone  so. 

10.928.  And  of  course  you  did  not  make  those 
marks  in  it  ? — ^No. 

10.929.  Has  a warder  under  any  circumstances, 
the  power  of  putting  a man  in  the  dark  cellbyliia 
own  auliioi'ily  ?— No,  certainly,  he  has  io  go  to  the 
govenior. 

10.930.  And  doing  so  would  be  a breach  of  the 
rules  ? — Certainly. 

10.931.  (Dr.  Greenhow.)  Is  a written  order  neces- 
sary to  put  a man  into  the  clai-k  cell  ? — I have  seen  a 
governor  give  a written  order,  but  I do  not  think  there 
is  a rule  instnreting  him  to  do  so.  He  would  enter  it 
in  his  journal. 

10.932.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Do  you  think  you  ai-e  in  a 
])naitiou  to  speak  to  all  those  little  dettdls  that  fall 
more  within  a governor’s  duty  ? — Well,  a governor 
should  tell  you  more  of  things  that  have  grown  up  ia 
the  service  from  20  to  30  yeai-s,  hut  I am  quite  sure 
of  what  I tell  yon  of  she  placing  on  and  removal  of 
haiulcuffs,  and  the  dark  cell  ami  so  on.  They  have 
no  power  of  doing  them  of  their  own  accord. 

10.933.  (Mr.  Dc  Vei-e.)  Perhaps  you  could  cxpbdu, 
Captain  Du  Cane,  how  it  is  that  you  may  have 
uii  cutiy  of  a case  being  heard  before  a director,  and 
of  liis  making  his  award,  pronouncing  in  fact  his 
sentence  on  it,  and  that  a record  of  that  sentence 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  officially  entered  by 
the  governor  for  a Aveek  afterwards.  In  this  very 
case  of  O’Douovnn  Bossa  for  that  assault  on  the 
governor,  there  is  an  entry  in  the  book  that  he  was  tried. 
The  director  came  dmvu  and  adjudicated  on  the  case  on 
the  1st  of  July,  and  then  that  is  not  officially  entered 
as  his  sentence  in  the  prison  books  until  the  7tl*  of 
July? — The  i-cason  Avas  tliis  : I went  doAvn  and  tried 
the  man  myself.  The  offence  was  so  peculiarthat  the 
punishment  was  a matter  of  discussion,  and  I referred 
it  to  the  then  chairman,  Colonel  Henderson,  and 
perhaps  the  answer  did  not  come  down  for'  several 
days.  That  would  account  for  it,  although  I cannot 
Avithout  looking  at  letters  fell  you  Avluit  Avas  the 
interval,  In  fact  the  punishment  Avas  not  decided  as 
an  awai'd  at  the  moment  of  trying  the  man.  The 
decision  ns  regards  the  assault  was  made  a recom- 
mendation to  tlie  chairman  ns  to  Avhat  should  be  done, 
and  his  final  concurrence  did  not  perhaps  ai-rive  doAvn 
for  a week. 

10.934.  I will  ask  you  this  further  question,  CapUiu 
Du  Cane  : If  the  punishment  was  finally  approved  of 
by  the  chairman  on  the  7th,  and  that  the  man  -atss 
during  that  time  and  betAveen  that  and  the  20lh 
ia  handcuffs,  Avhy  was  the  commencement  of  hU 
punishment  not  made  to  date  from  the  reception  of 
the  sentence,  why  was  it  deferred  ? — I do  not  at  tb8 
present  moment  knoAv  what  the  punishment  was.  B 
would  bo  difficult  for  me  to  say  without  knowiag 
more  of  the  ch-cumstances  than  I noAv  recollect.  But 
supposing  a man  ie  now  under  punishment,  under  a 
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senteuce  of  20  days’  separate  'cells,  oi-  wliatcver  it  is, 
if  I came  down  and  sentenced  him  to  a furthei-  period 
it  -would  not  be  concurrent  with  the  other.  There- 
fore any  punishment  would  not  actually  eommeuce 
imtil  the  expiration  of  the  other  one.  'Whether  that 
■will  explain  this  or  not  I cannot  say. 

10.935.  (7>r.  Lyons.)  Captain  Dn  Cane,  you  tried 
O’Douovan  Rossa  on  the  1st  of  July  1868  ? — Yes. 

10.936.  Did  you  see  him  in  person  on  that  day  ? — 
Oh,  certainly. 

10.937.  Was  he  in  handcuffs  -when  you  sa-w  him 
that  day? — I cannot  recollect  at  this  distance  of 
time. 

The  -witnei 


10,938.  Can  you  not  recollect  whether  he  -was  or 
•was  not  in  handcuffs  on  that  dtiy  ? — I cannot. 

10,989.  Can  you  say  whether  you  were  informed 
or  not  that  he  hod  been  in  handcuffs  from  the  17th 

of  June  to  the  day  you  saw  him  inclusive  ? I suppose 

if  I was  informed  of  anything  in  the  way  of  complaint 
that  I sliould  have  noticed  it,  but  I cannot  recollect 
at  this  moment  anything  about  it. 

10.940.  Can  yon  not  now  recollect  whether  he  was 

in  handcuffs  when  you  saw  him  on  tliat  day  ? I 

cannot. 

10.941.  I-Iavo  yon  no  recollection  one  way  or  the 
other 'about  it? — No,  I have  not  the  slightest  re- 
collection whatever.  I cannot  say  anything  about  it. 
\vithdrew. 


CayUThiCam, 
28  July  1870. 


Captain  PotVELt,  examined. 


10.942.  {Ckair]na7i.)  Captain  Powell,  you  are  at 
present  I believe  one  of  the  inspectors  of  prisons  ? 
—Yes,  my  lord. 

10.943.  You  wei’e  at  one  time  governor  of  Chat- 
ham prison  ? — Yes,  for  nearly  10  years. 

10.944.  Between  what  dates  ? — My  apnointment 
commenced  on  the  1st  day  of  Marcli  1860,  and  my 
present  appointnieut  dates  from  the  22nd  of  Decem- 
ber ’69. 

10.945.  During  the  time  that  you  were  governor 
of  Chatham  prison,  were  any  of  the  treason-felony 
prisoners  under  your  charge? — Yes. 

10.946.  Amongst  them  was  O’Doaovau  Rossa  ? — 
He  waa. 

10.947.  Do  you  recollect  the  month  of  June  1868. 
In  that  montli  I think  he  committed  an  assault  on 
you? — He  did  so. 

10.948.  Will  you  state  the  ch-cumatances  please, 
or  anything  that  led  to  it? — I was  simply  visiting 
his  cell  to  inquire  whether  he  had  any  complaint  to 
make,  and  without  the  slightest  warning  he  did  his 
best  to  dash  tlie  contents  of  his  chamber  over  me. 
Part  of  it  went  over  my  clothes. 

10.949.  Did  he  accompany  the  act  with  any  ex- 
pression ? — I have  no  ' recollection  of  his  using  any 
expression.  The  officer  who  had  opened  the  door 
shut  it  veiy  hastily. 

10,960.  Was  he  at  that  time  under  report  ? — I do 
not  recollect. 

10.951.  You  do  not  recollect? — No. 

10.952.  Had  you  had  occaision  shortly  before  to 
place  him  under  puiiishment  ? — ^Yes,  he  ha<l  incm-red 
several  reports  not  very  long  before. 

10.953.  He  hod  several  reports  ? — ^Ycs. 

10.954.  And  they  placed  him  in  punishment? — I 
believe  some  had  placed  him  under  punishment,  and 
some  had  not. 

10.955.  You  say  that  the  door  of  the  cell  was  shut 
after  the  assault  was  committed  on  you  ? — Yes,  my 
lord. 

10.956.  Will  you  state  what  took  place  afterwards, 
BO  far  as  is  within  your  knowledge  ? — In  what  re- 
spect, my  lord, 

10.957.  What  steps  did  you  take  in  consequence 
of  the  assault  ? — None  that  day. 

10.958.  Nothing  that  day  ? — ^No. 

10.959.  That  was  the  16th? — I think  it  was. 

10.960.  What  steps  did  you  take  on  the  I7th  ? — I 
was  on  leave  on  the  17th  ; I was  on  leave  the  three 
days  following  the  assault.  If  it  occurred  on  the 
16th — I speak  under  correction — I was  on  leave  the 
■three  foDowing  days,  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th. 

10.961.  Whom  did  you  leave  in  charge  of  the 
prison? — Captain  Harvey.  . He  is  now  governor  of 
Portsmouth  prison  ; he  w.as  then  senior  deputy 
governor  at  Chatham  prison. 

10.962.  You  made  no  order  at  all  ? — I did  so  far 
as  this,  that  the  evening  previous  to  my  gohig  on 
leave,  Captain  Harvey  repinsented  tliat  Rossa  was 
^ a very  excited  state  and  wished  to  know  what  steps 
had  better  be  pursued.  I said  as  that  -was  the  case 
he  must  be  phicert  in  hiindcufts.  He  tliea  asked 
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should  the  handcuffs  be  placed  before  or  behind,  and 
I told  him  to  use  his  discretion  on  that  point. 

10.963.  You  gave  no  order  on  that  point  ? — 1 told 
him  that  he  had  my  authority  to  use  his  discretion  ; 
nothing  more  than  that. 

10.964.  Did  yon  limit  the  exercise  of  1h.ai  disci’e 
tion  to  any  period  ? — did  to  the  day  time  only. 

10.965.  I mean  as  to  the  number  of  days  ? — ^No. 

10.966.  You  ‘did  not  limit  him  as  to  the  number 
of  days  ? — ^No. 

10.967.  That  was  all  that  yon  did  before  your 
return  ? — That  was  all. 

10.968.  "When  you  came  back  did  you  take  any 
further  step  ? — No,  I did  not  interfere  in  any  way. 
The  case  bad  been  reported  to  the  directors  and  I 
expected  one  of  them  down  day  by  day  to  adjudicate 
on  the  case.  1 took  no  further  steps  ; I did  not  even 
visit  the  prisoner. 

10.969.  I was  just  going  to  ask  you  that.  Did 
you  not  visit  tlie  prisoner  ? — No,  I did  not  think  it  a 
desirable  thing  to  do  so,  as  the  assault  had  been 
committed  on  myself  j the  cose  -was  in  the  director’s 
hands  and  I allowed,  my  deputy  governor  to  visit 
him. 

10.970.  You  retmiied  three  days  after  the  assault 
had  been  committed  ? — I did,  my  lord. 

10.971.  Would  that  be  on  the  19th  or  20th  ?— It 
would  be  on  the  20th. 

10.972.  Then  do  I understand  that  yon  neither 
gave  any  further  order  on  the  subject,  nor  sa^v  the 
prisoner  until  the  1st  of  July  when  the  director  came 
down  ? — I have  no  recollection  of  giving  any  order, 
and,  fmlher  than  tliat,  I did  not  see  ^e  prisoner 
wlion  the  director  came  down,  for  I asked  the 
director  as  a favour  to  allow  the  senior  deputy 
governor  to  accompany  him  that  I might  not  interfere 
in  the  case. 

10.973.  There  were  other  witnesses  to  the  assault 
than  yourself? — Yes,  the  officer  attending  me  was 
there. 

10.974.  His  evidence  I presume  was  taken  ? — Yes, 
it  would  be  taken  in  writing. 

10.975.  Then  after  that  trial  was  concluded  by  the 
director,  did  you  take  any  steps  ? — No  ; I did  not. 

10.976.  Did  you  see  the  prisoner  again  ? — Not  till 
I read  him  his  award,  which  did  not  come  dovra  for  a 
considerable  number  of  days. 

10.977.  Can  you  tell  me  about  what  day  the  award 
came  down  ? — To  the  best  of  my  recollection  it  was 
quite  a raontli  after  the  assault  had  taken  place. 

10.978.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  That  award  was  sent  by 
Colonel  Hendei-son  on  the  7th,  and  did  not  take  place 
until  the  20th  ? — You  ore  quite  right,  sir,  but  the 
sentence  -was  carried  out  the  moimiug  I received  the 
award  from  Parliament  Street. 

10.979.  {ChaiTman.)  Then  do  I understand  that 
you  did  not  see  the  prisoner  between  tire  time  of  the 
assault  and  the  20th  of  July,  at  axiy  time  ? — ^No, 
not  until  whatever  day  it  was  that  the  award  ivas 
received. 

10.980.  Then  you  cannot  give  us  any  information 
as  to  the  state  of  the  prisoner  in  the  interval  ?— Not 
from  personal  knowledge,  I canuot. 

Xx 


Capt.  Poieell, 
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10.961.  Captain  Harvey  can,  I suppose? — I pre- 
sume so,  my  lord. 

10.982.  {Dr.  GTeenhoto.)  Do  you  thiuk  the  warder 
slammed  to  the  cell  door  after  the  assault  was  com- 
mitted, or  that  the  prisoner  did  it  ? — I do  not  feel 
confident.  I was  so  astonished  and  so  uuprepared 
foi*  anything  of  that  sort,  that  I recoiled  buck  as  the 
door  was  shut.  1 could  not  tell  yon  whether  the 
prisouer  or  the  officer  slammed  the  iloor  with  perfect 
certainty. 

10.983.  I asked  you  the  question  because  you  said, 
in  answer  to  Lord  Devon,  that  the  warder  slammed 
10  the  door  ? — I believe  I did,  hut  I feel  a slight 
doubt  about  it ; I could  not  he  perfectly  certain.  I 
was  taken  so  much  by  surprise. 

10.984.  {Chairmaii.)  You  do  not  know  of  your 
own  knowledge  whether  the  prisoner  was  in  handcuffs 
the  whole  time,  and  if  so,  whether  he  was  liandcuficd 
before  or  beliind  ? — Not  from  personal  knowledge. 

10.985.  {Mr.  Be  F«'C.)  When  you  said.  Captain 
Powell,  that  you  left  Captain  Harvey  to  use  his  dis- 
cretion as  to  the  use  of  the  handcuffs,  did  you  mean 
that  you  left,  him  to  use  his  discretion  as  to  the  hand- 
cuffing generally,  or  merely  ns  to  whether  it  was  to  be 
behind  or  iiefore  ? — Behind  or  before. 

10.986.  That  was  the  matter  you  left  to  his  discre- 
tion ? — I left  the  haudeuffs  nlfogetheVto  his  discretion 
to  a certdn  extent.,  but  the  pi-incipal  thing  I left  to 
his  discretion  was,  whether  the  handcuffs  wore  to  be 
behind  or  before. 

10.987.  Did  I understaad  you  correctly  ns  saying, 
that  if  he  should  tlrink  fit  to  put  on  the  handcuffs 
behind,  you  iu  that  case  allowed  him  to  do  so  in  the 
daytime  only  ? — TlTiether  he  put  them  on  before  or 
behind,  I limited  him  to  the  daytime  only. 

10.988.  That  limitation  would  apply  to  the  hand- 
cuffing, eitlier  behind  or  before  ? — It  would. 

10.989.  Did  Captain  Harvey  infoim  you  on  yom- 
return  in  what  way  he  had  carried  out  the  order  ? — I 
have  no  recollection  that  he  did.  You  must  remember 
it  is  a very  long  time  since. 

10.990.  I CiUn  only  ask  you  as  to  what  you  recol- 
lect ? — Not  expecting  any  inquiry,  I really  feel  great 
difficulty  in  replying  witli  auy  degree  of  certainty. 

10.991.  {Chairman.')  Would  it  be  ainatter  ofprison 
duty  to  have  done  so  ? — am  not  sure  that  it  would, 
as  a matter  of  course. 

10.992.  I presume  it  would,  be  the  duty  of  the 
deputy  governor  to  record  the  fact  of  the  punishments 
he  imposes  ? — ^Yos,  my  lord. 

10.993.  But  it  would  not,  I gather  from  you,  be  his 
duty  to  report  to  ills  superior  officer  on  the  return  of 
that  officer,  what  pnuishment  he  imposed  iu  tlie  mean- 
time ? — Not  necessai'ily. 

10.994.  {Mr.  De  Verc.)  You  say  that  the  next  time 
you  saw  the  prisouer  was  when  you  read  out  that 
award  os  to  hia  punishment.  WTien  was  that? — ^The 
morning  that  I received  the  punishment,  but  I could 
not  tell  you  now  the  day. 

10.995.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  The  prison  record  is  not 
accurate.  It  says  the  23rd. 

10.996.  {Mr.  De  Fere.)  When  you  read  him  that 
award  were  you  made  aware  that  he  had  been  in  irons 
from  the  time  of  committing  the  assiiult  until  the  day 
that  you  read  the  award? — I was  aware  that  he  was 
kept  in  irons  in  the  daytime. 

10.997.  During  all  that  time? — I was,  hut  they 
were  not  kept  on  during  the  night. 

10.998.  Not  during  the  night? — Not  to  the  best  of 
my  belief,  though  I do  not  know  by  personal  inspection. 

10.999.  W'hat  number  of  consecutive  days  were  you 
aware  of  his  being  in  h'ons  ? — Until  the  reception  of 
the  report,  and  they  were  then  taken  fi'om  him  j that 
is,  he  w'aa  ttdsen  out  of  them  as  soon  as  the  report  was 
read. 

11.000.  Can  you  fix  the  day  when  you  read  that 
report  ? — I cannot,  but  the  records  of  the  prison,  I 
am  sure,  will  point  it  out. 

11.001.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  The  handcuffs  wei'c  off 
two  houi's  and  a half  one  day,  the  20th  ? — I think  I 
can  tell  you  the  reason  of  the  handcuffs  being  re- 


placed ; he  set  to  work  to  destroy  his  eeU  furniture 
the  moment  they  were  taken  off. 

11.002.  Look  at  that  entry  of  the  I7th  of  June 
respecting  O’Donovau  Eossa,  and  read  it  ? — 
“O’Donovan  Eossa  placetl  in  handcuffs  behind  by 
“ order  of  the  governor.” 

1 1.003.  Look  at  the  end  of  the  same  day  ? — 
“ O’Douovan  Eossa ’s  handcuffs  removed  from  behind 
“ by  order  of  the  governor.”  That  must  have  ioeeu 
by  order  of  the  governor  acting  on  the  17th  : I was 
not  there. 

11.004.  Look  at  the  entiy  on  tlie  following  morn- 
ing and  read  it,  if  you  please? — “By  order  of  the 
governor.”  Perfectly  ti'ue ; hut  that  should  be  the, 
govemor  acting  also. 

11.005.  That  is  not  the  point.  The  point  I wish 
to  ask  you  a question  about  is,  do  you  understand  by 
that  entry  at  5.45  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  that 
the  handcuffs  were  placed  behind  or  iu  front  ? — This 
question  has  been  was  very  minutely  inquired  into, 
and  the  first  query  that  came  down  was  to  know  how 
long  Eossa  had  been  in  handcuffs  behind. 

11.006.  Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you.  I want 
to  learn  from  you  what  your  impression  would  be, 
seeing  that  book  ? — ^That  it  was  not  behind,  my 
impression  would  be. 

11.007.  {Chairmaiu)  On  what  would  you  foiui 
that  impression  ? — Simply  because  it  was  not  inserted 
in  tliis  book  “ behind.” 

11.008.  You  think  that  in  every  casein  which  the 
irons  were  placed  behind  the  word  behind  would  be 
inserted  ? — It  ought  to  have  been. 

11.009.  SuiJposing  there  was  any  evidence  admitting 
that  for  throe  days  the  liandcufis  were  placed  behiud, 
you  would  expect  to  find  it  in  that  book  ? — I should. 

11.010.  {Sir.  Dc  Fere.)  If  you  found  that  ho  was 
admitted  to  have  been  handcuffed  behind  the  back 
three  days  without  having  an  entiy  made  to  that  effect, 
would  you  not  conclude  that  the  same  inaccuracy 
might  pervade  the  whole  jieriod  of  the  transaction, 
even  the  whole  S5  days  ? — Such  a thing  might 
possibly  be  so  if  tliere  was  no  evidence  to  show  to  the 
contrary,  but  it  is  not  probable.  Any  inaccuracy 
might  occur. 

11.011.  But  would  the  fact  of  finding  that  an 
inaccuracy  had  oecureed  for  the  firet  two  or  thi'ee 
days,  raise  in  yourmind  asuspidon  that  the  inaccuracy 
had  also  continued  for  35  days  during  which  similar 
entries  npireai'  to  have  been  made  ? — That  is  a very 
difficult  question  to  answer,  there  might  he  an  inac- 
curacy in  any  pai-t  of  the  book  if  tha-e  is  an  inaccuracy 
in  one  case. 

11.012.  You  spoke  just  now  of  having  received 
queries  about  this  ta'ansaetion ; when  did  you  receive 
them  ? — I think  it  was  about  a yeai‘  afterwards. 

11.013.  When  did  you  first  become  aware  that 
O’Donovau  Eossa  had  been  ironed  one  way  or 
another  for  a very  considerable  period  ? — I was  aware 
and  I believed  him  to  be  handcuffed  during  the  day, 
fi-om  the  time  he  committed  tho  assault  until  his 
sentence  was  read. 

11.014.  That  would  be  from  the  17th  of  June  until 
on  or  about  the  20th  of  July  ? — ^According  to  the 
book.  I think  it  said  his  handcuffs  were  j'emoved  on 
the  20th,  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

11.015.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  Yes,  but  they  were  put 
on  again  ? — They  were  put  on  again  because  he 
commenced  smashing  his  cell  furniture. 

11.016.  {Mr.  De  Vero.)  I asked  you,  when  did  you 
become  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  cou- 
timionsly  handcuffed  one  way  or  another,  before  or 
behind,  from  the  17th  of  Juno  until  about  the  20th  of 
Joly  ? — was  aware  of  it  at  the  time,  but  I did  not 
personally  see  him. 

11.017.  May  I ask  you  this  question  ; whether  you 
communicated  that  fact  to  the  higher  authorities  when 
tho  question  was  asked  ? — When  the  question  was 
asked  me  ? 

11.018.  When  you  were  interrogated  as  to  the 
manacling  ?— -You  mean  a yeai'  aftei'wards. 
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11.019.  Tea? — It  was  from  tlie  higliei' authorities 
I 20t  the  order  to  inquire  into  it. 

1 1.020.  Yes,  aucl  did  you  then  communicate  the 
fact  that  O’Donovan  Rossa  had  been  iiiindcufled  from 
the  17th  of  June  until  about  the  20tb  of  J uly  ? — The 
question  was  asked  for  the  puriK)se  of  informing  Jlr. 
Bruce,  I believe,  iind  the  step  1 immediately  took  ou 
being  asked  how  long  he  had  been  handcuffed  before 
and  behind,  was,  to  coll  in  the  warder  who  liad  been  in 
charge  of  the  cells,  who  informed  me  that  he  had  only 
been  handcuffed  behind  for  one  day, 

11.021.  {Chairman.)  What  warder  was  that? — 
Warder  Brown.  I said  to  him,  “ Are  you  certain  of 
this  ? ” he  said,  “ I feel  so,  sir,  but  I will  go  and  fetch 
my  book.”  This  very  l>ook  was  produced  to  me.  I 
saw  that  he  had  been  handcuffed  behind  the  first  day, 
and  that  there  wms  no  further  entiy  of  his  being  hand- 
cuff<*<l  beliiud.  Therefore  I never  doubted  the  warder’s 
statement. 

11.022.  {Mr.  De  Verc.)  At  the  same  time  that  you 
communicated  that  he  was  only  handcuffed  behind  for 
one  day,  did  )’Ou  also  communicate  that  ho  had  bceji 
Laudeuffed  in  front  foi'  a continuous  period  of  34  or 
85  days  ? — To  the  best  of  my  recollection  I did,  but 
only  during  the  day. 

11.023.  {Dr.  Li/ons.)  Captain  Powell,  you  have 
just  stated  that  you  iiave  examined  tliat  book  before 
in  reference  to  this  very  question  ? — I did. 

11.024.  You  may  remaik  there  that  there  lU'e  con- 
spicuous ci-osses,  opposite  the  enti'iea  of  the  hand- 
cuffing of  O’Donovitn  Rossa  ? — There  ai-e. 

11.025.  Were  those  mai-ks  thei'e  when  you  examined 
the  hook  on  a fomer  occasion  for  the  purpose  yon 
have  stated  ? — They  were  not. 

11.026.  They  were  not  ? — They  were  not. 

11.027.  Did  youraake  those  marks  on  tliat  occasion  ? 
— No,  I did  not. 

11.028.  Do  you  know  who  did  make  thorn  ? — 
To  the  best  of  my  belief,  either  Mr.  Fagan  or 
Captain  Stopford,  for  they  both  made  inquiries  after- 
wards. 

11.029.  Afterwai-ds  ; subsequent  to  that  time? — 
Subsequent  to  thai;  time,  but  I cannot  say  positively 
that  they  either  of  them  made  those  marks. 

. 11,030.  Did  they  make  those  inquiries  on  two 
separate  .and  several  oeciisions  ? — They  did. 

11.031.  Captivin  Stopford  juade  an  investigation  on 
one  occfwion  and  Mr.  Fagan  ou  the  other  ? — Yes, 
Mr.  Fagan’s  was  tlie  first. 

11.032.  {Chairman.)  Mr.  Fugjm’s  was  the  first  ? — 
Mr.  Fagan’s  was  the  first,  my  lord. 

11.033.  {Dr.  Greenhoio.)  When  you  were  applied 
to  on  this  subject  did  you  send  in  a written  report? 
— I sent  a telegraphic  report  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection.  The  question  came  by  telegi’aph  in  the 
first  instance  but  I aftenviu-ds  seut  in  a written  report. 

11.034.  Can  we  have  a copy  of  that  i*eport? — I 
have  no  doubt  of  it. 

11.035.  Where  could  it  be  procured? — At  44, 
Pai-liament  Street. 

1 1.036.  ( Chairman.)  Did  I understand  you.  Captain 
lowell,  correctly  to  say  some  time  ago  that  if 
0 Donovan  Rossa  was  handcuffed  behind  his  back  on 
^y  day  subsequently  to  the  first  day,  the  17th  of 
June,  that  fact  ought  to  have  been  distinctly  put  in 
the  book?— It  ought. 

11.037.  And  if  it  was  not  bo  put  in  the  book  it  was 
a fault  on  the  part  of  the  officer  who  kept  the  book  ? 
—It  was. 

11.038.  That  is  quite  clear  ? — That  is  quite  cleai'. 

11.039.  Now  who  kept  that  book  at  that  time, 
could  yon  tell  me  ? — I do  not  know  whose  handwidting 
It  IS,  but  it  can  be  very  easily  asceitained. 

11.040.  Whose  duty  would  it  be  to  keep  it  at  that 
-—Sometimes  the  principal  officer  in  chm^,  and 

sometimes  the  wardei’  in  charge. 

11, Ml.  Who  would  be  the  wai'der  in  chai-ge  at 
that  time  ? — Who  kept  this  book  ? 

11,042.  Was  it  Warder  Brown  that  kept  thatbook? 
— i cannot  sweai’  that  it  is  in  Warder  Brown’s  hond- 


•writiug,  but  it  can  be  veiy  easily  ascertained.  The 
handwriting  must  be  knowu  in  Cliatbam  Prison. 

11.043.  Whoever  was  iu  charge  of  the  prisoner, 
however,  ought  to  luavo  entered  in  that  book  that  the 
hondcutls  ivere  placed  behind  if  ho  was  so  manacled  ? 
— It  has  always  been  the  custom  to  do  so,  and  I think 
yon  will  find  in  this  book  other  entries  where  it  has 
been  entered  as  being  behind. 

11.044.  Not  very  frequently  I tliiuk? — No,  it.  is 
only  iu  e.xtrerae  cases  that  tlie  haudeuti's  are  placed 
behiiul. 

11.045.  Wheu  a man  is  put  in  handcuffs  in  the 
manner  that  O’Donovaii  Rossa  was,  is  it  done  as  a 
pmu.dimcnt? — No,  merely  as  a restraint. 

11.046.  Docs  tno  application  of  liandcuffB  go  ou 
Irom  iliy  to  day  wheu  the  governor  orders  it  for  one 
day,  without  any  fresh  order  ? — It  would  not.  imlcss 
it  was  so  ordered  The  governor  can  put  a prisoner 
in  liaiidcuU's  72  hours  consectitively  without  taking 
them  oft’  if  he  likes,  but  lie  could  not  keep  them  on 
consecutively  beyond  that  period. 

11.047.  As  a punishment  72  hours?  — No,  as  a 
restraint. 

11.048.  Merely  as  a restraint? — Merely  as  a 
resti'aint  for  violence. 

11.049.  Looking  at  tluit  book  you  observe,  under 
date  the  18th  of  June  an  entry  at  the  commencement 
of  the  day,  what  is  the  entry? — “18th  of  June, 
“ J.  O’D.  Rossa  replaced  in  handcuffs  by  order  of  the 
« governor.” 

11.050.  At  what  hour  ? — 5.45  a.m. 

11.051.  Do  you  think  the  governor  had  maile  the 
order  at  that  liour  in  the  morning  ? — No ; no  doubt  he 
WAS  ordered  uutil  further  orders  to  be  kept  in  bandcufts. 

11.052.  Then  tho  or<ler  to  put  him  in  handcuffs 
would  bo  the  order  given  ou  the  previous  day,  which 
wo  sec  outored  ou  tho  17th  ? — No  doubt  about  that. 

11.053.  That  order  is  to  put  him  in  handcuffi  with 
the  bauds  behind  ? — It  is. 

1 1.054.  Then  do  you  suppose  that  the  governor  in 
giving  that  order  would  say,  “ O’Donovan  Rossa  is  to 
“ bo  put  in  handcuffs  to  day  with  his  hands  behind  his 
“ back,  and  is  to  be  placed  to-morrow  morning,  and 
“ every  subsequent  morning  in  irons  with  the  hands 
“ iu  front,”  or  that  he  would  simply  say,  “ put  him 
“ in  handcuffs  behind  daily  ” ? — It  is  possible  that  he 
would  Ray,  “put  Rossa  in  lianclcufis  behind  to-day 
“ and  you  need  not  place  them  behind  to-morrow  if 
“ lie  is  bettor  conducted.” 

11.055.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  This  was  a very  violent 
oflence  which  the  prisoner  committed  against  you,  was 
it  not  ? — It  was  au  offence  that  I presume  the 
directors  would  consider  a case  for  flogging  in  most 
instances. 

11.056.  Was  there  anything  to  lead  him  iu  .any 
way  into  a state  of  irritation,  or  anger,  or  loss  of 
control  of  himself? — Not  that  I am  aware  of,  except 
that  he  was  in  a chronic  state  of  violence,  and  had  been 
so  for  days  and  weeks  before. 

11.057.  Now  I think  if  you  look  at  thatbook  tliat 
you  will  find  he  was  neai'ly  under  prison  punishment 
from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  16th  of  June  ? — I think 
it  is  very  probable. 

11.058.  Wore  those  offences,  for  which  he  was 
so  long  uuder  punishment,  of  a very  grave  cliai'acter, 
do  you  remember?  — I cannot  tell  you,  bnt  the 
records  of  the  prison  will  tell  you  the  exact  cases, 
every  single  case. 

11.059.  We  are  quite  awaie  of  that.  Ou  those 
occasions  of  constantly  ordering  him  pnnishment,  did 
you  slight  him,  or  use  any  language  that  he  could 
take  offence  at  os  a high-spirited  man  ? — I have  no 
recollection  of  doing  anything  of  the  sort. 

11.060.  Did  you  speak  to  him  in  an  angry  tone? 
— ^It  never  was  my  habit  to  do  so  to  any  prisoner. 

11.061.  You  do  not  remember  anything  of  the 
kind  ? — I have  no  such  recollection  whatever. 

11.062.  Were  there  any  means  tried  with  this  man 
iu  this  long  period  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  16th 
of  June,  of  influencing  him  to  better  conduct,  than 
sentencing  him  to.  bread  and  water  time  after  time  ? 

Xx  2 


Capt.  FowtU. 
28  July  1870. 
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Capt.  TotoeU, 
28  July  18  TO. 


—I  fliiiik  v.'Leii  ho  was  hvoiiglit  up  I might  have 
said.  “ I am  very  sony  to  see  you  heve  again,”  or  words 
to  tliat  effect.  I very  frequently  have  said  so  to 
urisoners,  and  liave  also  said  that  I hoped  they  would 
turn  over  a new  loaf.  It  was  my  habit  to  say  words 
to  that  effect  also  to  the  prisoners.  Whether  or  not 
I said  so  to  Rossn  I could  not  tell  you. 

11.063.  Do  you  think  that  this  perpetual  system  of 
recurrence  to  bread  and  water  time  after  time,  is  a 
measure  that  in  your  experience  has  much  influence 
on  prisoners  ? — Upon  some  it  has,  and  upon  some  it 
has  not. 

11.064.  Some  it  has,  and  some  it  has  not  ? — Yes. 

1 1.065.  Have  you  observed  it  to  irritate  the  minds 
of  men  rather  high-spirited  and  to  lead  them  to 
become  more  obdurate  and  defiant,  as  punishment  was 
continually  heaped  on  them  ? — I ha^'e  known  men. 
appear  almost  callous  to  any  punishment. 

11.066.  Did  O’Douovan  Rossa  exhibit  any  violence 
in  your  presence  on  any  of  the  occasions  between  the 
1st  of  May  and  the  16th  of  Juno  previous  to  the 
assault  ? — Not  in  my  preseueo. 

11.067.  Did  he  use.  any  impertinent  or  improper 
language  towards  you  on  any  occ.osion  between  the 
1st  of  Sfny  or  ilio  16th  of  June? — I have  no  recollec- 
tion of  his  doing  so. 

11.068.  Was  his  nninncr  offensive,  or  his  language 
intemperate  towards  yon.’ — His  mmmer  was  some- 
times offensive,  whether  between  that  time  oi-"not  I 
cannot  tell  you  ; when  lie  was  brought  up  before  me 
he  would  frequently  loll  back  in  an  offensive  manner 
against  the  wali. 

11.069.  I am  referring  to  this  particular'  time  ? — 
That  I cannot  recollect,  but  I have  known  instances 
of  his  being  brought  up  and  lolling  hack  against  the 
wall  and  looking  perfectly  cai’cless  of  what  was  read 
to  him. 

11.070.  Did  Captain  Harvey  report  to  you  in  any- 
way how  this  prisoner  had  been  handeuffetl  in  the 
interval  of  your  absence  from  the  prison? — I h.ave  no 
recollection  of  it,  but  I should  be  sorry  to  say  he  did 
not. 

11.071.  You  cannot  recollect  that  you  made  any 
inquiries  yourself  as  to  what  had  been  done  to  the 
prisoner  who  had  committed  so  serious  an  assault  ? — 
Thongli  I do  not  recollect  doing  so,  I very  little  doubt 
that  I did. 

1 1.072.  Then  you  have  no  recollection  that  it  was 
reported  to  you  as  an  unusual  thing  that  ire  was 
several  days  handcuffed  with  his  hands  behind  his 
back  ? — No  ; I have  no  recoUectioa  of  that. 

11.073.  You  have  no  recollection  of  it? — I have  no 
recollection  of  it.' 

11.074.  Did  you  devolve  the  entire  responsibility  of 
this  hiindeufliiig  on  Captain  Harvey  ? — ^No  j I told 
him  he  had  my  authority  to  act  as  he  thought  best 

11.075.  Thei'efoi'6  the  responsibility  in  I'eference  to 
it  restetl  on  him.  Was  not  that  so  ? — It  was  a divided 
responsibility  I think. 

11.076.  Well,  I understood  you  to  say  that  you  had 
not  seen  the  prisoner  after  your  return  ? — No  ; I had 
pi-evious  to  going  on  leave  authorized  Captain  Harvey 
to  put  him  in  irons  behind  if  be  considered  it  desirable. 

11.077.  I now  ask  you  do  yon  hold  yourself  in  any- 
way responsible  for  the  manner  in  which  O’Donovan 
Rossa  was  manacled  after  your  return  to  the  prison  ? 
—Yes, 

11,078-  You  are  in  some  manner  responsible  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  handcuffed  ? — I should 
consider  myself  so,  after  I had  returned  to  the  prison. 

11.079.  I now  ask  you  c-an  you  remember  v’liether 
any  orders  were  given  by  you,  or  any  authority  given  by 
you,  with  regiU'd  to  the  mode  in  which  he  might  be 
handcuffed? — That  is  just  the  point  I should  be 
exti-emely  glad  to  be  able  to  answer  you,  but  I cannot 
lecoUect. 

11.080.  Still  you  share,  the  responsibility  of  the 
acts  whatever  it  maybe? — Certainly,  on  my  return. 

11.081.  I mean  tliatj  on  your  return? — Certainly. 
I do  not  .shrink  from  it  at  all. 

11.082.  You  saw  him  on  some  day  that  we  cannot 


for  the  moment  fix,  but  that  was  probably  tbe  17th 
or  20th  of  July,  when  you  read  to  liim  the  sentence  of 
the  director,  did  you  not?  I do  not  fix  you  to  the 
date,  but  merely  to  the  fact  that  you  saw  the  prisoner. 

Did  you  read  the  sentence  to  him  in  person  ? 

I believe  I did.  I said  I did  before,  and  I believe  I 
did.  I cannot  swear  to  it. 

11,088.  But  you  think  you  did? — I merely  s.aid 
so,  because  it  was  my  custom  to  read  the  sentence  to 
all  prisoners,  but  whether  I made  an  exception  in 
his  case  I could  not  he  certain  j I did  not  wish  to 
iiitei'fere  with  him  at  that  time,  and  it  is  therefore 
possible  I might  not  have  done  so.  I can  only  tell 
you  that  it  w.v  my  custom  almost  invariably  to  read 
the  director’s  sentences  to  the  prisoners. 

11.084.  Still  you  think  you  did  see  him  and  read 
tlio  sentence  to  liiiu  ? — My  impression  is  I did,  but 
I could  not  .swear  it. 

11.085.  Can  yon  remember  whether  ivheu  you  saw 
him  he  was  in  irons  or  not? — No. 

11.086.  You  cannot  recollect? I 

cannot. 

1 1.087.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  You  cannot  recollect  whether 
or  not  he  was  in  irons  ? — I canuol. 

11.088.  Can  yon  recollect  whether  he  had  the 
iroViS  on  in  front,  or  is  it  possible  that  tlio  hands 
might  have  been  bcliind  liis  liack  ironed,  and  that 
in  that  way  not  seeing  them  you  fail  to  i-emember 
it  ? — 1 do  not  think  that  if  I saw  him  they  could 
have  been  behind  his  back  without  my  observing 
it,  because  sucli  an  occurrence  would  have  struck 
me  vei'y  forcibly. 

11.089.  You  appear  to  have  been  cognizant  that 

bis  bands  were  manacled  in  some  way  or  other  for  a 
very  considerable  period  up  to  this  time  ? I was. 

11.090.  Was  it  not  something  very  unusual  in  your 
experience  of  prison  discipline  ? — It  was. 

11.091.  Have  you  ever  known  in  your  experience 
of  prison  discipline  any  other  prisoner  to  have  boon  so 
long  manacled  in  any  way  ?—No. 

11.092.  Never? — Never;  not  day  by  day. 

11.093.  T mean  continuously? — He  was  not  in 
haudeuffs  continuously. 

11.094.  Will  3'ou  undertake  to  deny  that  he  was 
manacled  continuously  ?— I will  undertake  to  deny  it. 
He  -was  not  manacled  continuously  during  the  night. 

11.095.  I did  not  say  that? — That  was  what  I 
meant  by  " continuously.” 

11.096.  I mean  continuously  during  a long  pei'iod 
covering  many  days? — No.  It  was  quite  mi  excep- 
tional case. 

11.097.  No  such  case  has  oceun'ed  within  your 
expei-ieucc  of  prison  discipline  ?— It  ivas  quite  an 
exceptional  case. 

11.098.  Would  not  the  fact  that  it  was  an  excep- 
tional case  make  you  naturally  the  more  inclined  to 
iuquu'e  closely  into  the  exact  details  of  the  way  in 
which  tliis  exceptional  restraint  was  caiTicd  out  ? — ^I 
never  doubted  his  being  manacled  before. 

11.099.  You  never  doubted  his  being  manacled  ?— 
I never  doubted  that  he  was  manacled  with  the  hands 
in  front. 

11.100.  Was  it  your  impression  that  he  was  all  this 
time  manacled  with  the  hands  in  front  ? — Certainly. 

11.101.  Then  if  it  were  to  be  shown  that  he  was 
manacled  with  the  hands  behind  during  all  this  period, 
would  it  be  conhary  to  wliat  you  desired  or  not  ? — ^It 
would. 

11.102.  Entirely  coiitrai'j'? — Entirely  contrary, 

11.103.  {Chairma7i.)  You  stated  that  before  you 
sent  up  your  report,  about  a month  after  this  transac- 
tion, that  you  examined  Wni'der  Bro-wn  ? — About  a 
year  afterwards. 

11.104.  Quite  right.  On  that  occasion  did  you  ex- 
amine any  othei'  warder  ? — I did  not ; but  the  cMef 
warder  was  present. 

11.105.  Is  that  Alison  ? — No,  Chief  Warder  Tumar. 
Chief  Warder  Tui'uei’  was  present  when  I saw  Mr. 
Brown,  and  he  felt  no  more  reason  to  doubt  his 
statement  than  I did. 

11.106.  You  did  not  examine  any  other  warder?— • 
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I did  not ; Wni-dev  Brown  stating  what  he  did,  and 
the  books  coufiiTaing  it,  I did  not  consider  it  open  to 
question. 

11,107.  Do  you  consider  the  omission  of  the  word 
“behind”  in  all  the  entries  subsequent  to  tho  first 

shows  that  tho  mauacles  wore  put  on  in  front? I 

should  consider  that  ho  had  2iot  his  maniidcs  on 
behind  more  than  the  d.ay  so  sbited. 

Jl.lOS.  Supposing  e\"itIenco  shows  clearly  that  he 
had  his  hands  behind  him  three  days,  there  is  an 
omission  in  those  entries  ? — There  is. 

11.109.  {Mr.  Do  Verc.)  And  the  omission  in  all  the 
entries  up  to  the  20th  would  be  the  same  ns  the  omis- 
sion tliese  first  three  days? — If  he  wa-s  manacled  behind 
dating  all  that  period,  it  would  be  so. 

11.110.  {Dr.  L?/ous.)  I believe  a mai'kedchnuge  took 
jilaee  in  0’Dono\au  Kossa’s  conduct  in  the  Latter  cud 
(if  ’63  ? — Most  marked. 

11.111.  To  what  do  yon  attribute  tliat  marked 
change? — To  Captaui  Dit  Cane.  O’Donovau  Eossa 
had  iucuri-ed  a very  considerable  number  of  reports 
for  outrageous  conduct,  and  I had  referred  the  eases 
for  the  director’s  consideration.  When  Ca]Dtnin 
Du  Caue  came  down  he  spoke  to  him,  tolling  him  how 
foolish  he  was,  and  further  using  words  to  tlio  fol- 
lowing efibet : “ You  have  iucurred  a great  number  of 
“ reports;  if  I let  you  oil'  entirely  will  you  liirn 


11,123.  If  the  facts  were  reported  to  you  exactly 

for^^^wf  ’ if  bo  were  repoLd  to  you 

foi  insoleuce  for  saying  “Get  out”  to  the  warder 
uoder  those  circumstances  would  you  think  the 
punisl.meut  of  two  days’  bread  uu<l  l.ate.r  iu  a dS 


insolence  ?— It  is  very  necessary  to  punish  inSluL 
severely  in  a convict  prison.  In.solenco  if  unpuuLslied 
ieml.s  to  untold  evils. 


11,124.  (C/iairmfm.)  Therefore  wo  are  to  infer  that 
you  would  not  think  that  pnnisliment  too  severe  . 
It  would  depend  very  much  on  the  previous  character 
^lih  a wcll-comlucted  man  I should 
tlnuk  it  a .severe  puniahnicnt. 

nnt’Jn  OCC^siou, 


Captain  Powell,  the  prisoner  complained  that  he  had’ 
been  excited  by  previous  insolence,  or  had  huigmice 
addressed  to  him  by  the  wardw,  aiul  il'he  called  on 


you  to  cxamiue  other  prisoners  us  to  that  fact,  -would 
yon  111  such  a case  think  yourself  right  in  refiisiiic  to 
take  the  evidence  ?— I should  be  guiilod  very  much  by 
the  character  ol  the  ofliccr.  It'hc  was  an  officer  on 
whom  I felt  ' that  iierfect  reliance  could  he  placed,  I 
should  take  his  woitl  certuiiiiy. 

^ 1I,12G.  (Dr.  Lyon,.)  Ooplaiii  PotoH,  I that 


it  hattvceii  Iho  lal  of  May  and 

ton  for  additional  books  to  rend  and  instruct  Iiimsolf. 


considered  a little  bit,  and  then  said  he  ivould,  upon 
-n-hich  Captain  Du  Cane  shut  up  the  book. 

] 1,112.  And  subsequeutly  to  that?— His  conduct 
was  very  good. 

11,113.  Then  is  it  the  fact  that  kindne.ss  ami  con- 
sideration shown  to  him  in  this  way  liave  infinitely 
more  effect  than  any  amount  of  punishment  on  former 

occasions  when  day  by  d.ay  collected  on  him  ? There 

can  be  no  doubt  about  it  iu  this  case. 

^11,114.  {Mr.DeVere.')  On  I’cceiving  those  reports 


Those  books  I believe  were  not  granted  to  him  ? 

There  is  only  a certain  supply  of  books  grunted  to 
convict  prisons,  and  the  chaplain  dislrihiitrs  those 
books. 


11,127.  Those  applicatiouswerc  not  complied  with 

1 think  ? — It  is  very  possible  they  were  not.  The 
distribution  of  books  is  iu  the  eliaplnin’s  department, 
aiidlie  distributes  what  books  he  has  in  the  most 

of  ouh-ageous  conduct  on  his  part,  by  whom  wcrc^tlicy  tbr-wi4es'of  the  prisoners^  aiul^^ 
made?-The  records  will  slate,  but  I could  not  tell  books  at  his  di4,osri 

March  ‘ to  hnvo  his  cell  books  iil  tered  j ” on  tJio  25th 


reports  are  in  writing. 


‘ "-“rff™?— Tos,  ‘'tol,aveoUghtsooacrfiaalli;‘,,Twed”lioTn,d'i™ 
„ 11,117.  llKlyoo  many  case  reoa.vo  a roqoest  from  20tb  of  April  h«  applies  ■' for  leave  to  wrile  to  the 


h!  rndj'to  “'f  “"f  »f  hi.s  fellow-prisoners  Secrelm-y  of  State ToTavo  more  books  | ” and  tbi,  j, 

mordei  to  rebut  any  statement  made  by  any  of  tho  noticed  aa  “ not  ullowAfl?”  r 


11  110  T..  .ii  1 i ,,  , . 11,129.  All  this  isjust  before  the  period  on  wliioli 

Dm’tit?n  nZn”?,"  l .‘l“  notagood  sign  on 


from  taking  a prisoner’s  evidence  iu  any  case  in  which  the 
you  might  think  it  desirable  yourself  ?-^I  have  uevei- 
done  so.  I have  never  taken  prisoners’  evidence. 

lljllS.  Is  there  niiy  rule  that  would  make  it  im- 
proper for  you  to  take  a prisoner’s  evidence  ? — Such 
a coume  would  lend  to  coiubinaLious  amongst  prisoners ; 

It  would  not  be  advisable. 

11,120.  I beg  your  pardon.  You  ai-e  only  stating 
your  own  impression.  May  I ask  you  again,  is  there 
miy  rule  from  superior  authority  which  -would  prevent 


he  part  of  prisoners  if  they  apply  for  books,  and  a.c 
Studious  ?— I slioiikl  say,  generally  speaking,  rather 
good  than  otherwise. 

ll,I30._Oii  tho  28th  of  May  1868  he  asks  “that 
“ when  his  books  are  next  exchanged  he  may  have 
“ two  of  Cassell’s  Educators  instead  of  two  of  the 
‘‘  educational  books  he  now  has.”  This  application 
is  mai-ked  “ Cassell  is  a library  book,  and  not  a cell 
book ; only  one  library  is^  allowed^’  I suppose  that 


your  using  it  ?.Ll  -cannot'say. ' It'is  “ 

custommy.  I have  never  done  it  myself,  and  I have  n’,,,  ,r?  ■ n tt 
never  seen  It  done  by  any  governor.  (C//oir)Mnj!.)  How-  raaaiy  treason-felony 

11,121.  Do  you  remember  a case  in  which  a dispute  convicts  were  under  your  charge? — To  the  best  of 
arose  between  O’Donovan  Eossa  and  a warder  about  number  was  seven. 

°ut  the  gaslight  early  in  the  morning  when  ^ 

^ — I recollect  some  of  the  treason-  11,133.  Speaking  generally,  was  their  treatment 
T convicts  teUing  me  tliat  the  gas  was  put  out  different  from  that  of  the  ordiuai-y  prisoners,  aud  if 
caaJ  morning,  and  I inquired  into  the  poi'ticular  ?.~They  were  confined  in  more 

lighted  in  their  ceUs  ceHs,  and  I think  they  were  as  a rule 

the  prison  j but  at  treated  less  rigorously. 

upon  ^ warder  not  to  be  too  sharp  11,134.  Can  you  give  me  particulars  as  to  work  ? 

11  192  11^  ,,  “uch  work  as  the  other 

some  3'°’^.  ^‘ccollect  that  on  that  occasion  prisoners  they  were  not  generally  reported  for  it. 

O’Donfnfo,?  w®  between  them,  and  that  What  other  prisoners  would  have  been  reovm-ed  to 

WES  i-enArJLi  * ’’ ^il^solutely  wa.s  not  insisted  upon  in  their  case 

the  eaZ  so  ?— I do  not  recollect  If  they  were  veiy  idle  they  were  reported. 

I1.I3S-  As  to  diet  ?-Tb8  diet  w«s  tie  sojjo  for  a 
the  case.  ’ ^ siting ; but  I do  not  recollect  considerable  period,  but  latterly  it  was  more  generous 

than  the  diet  of  the  other  prisoners. 

Xx  3 
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Oa  what  gfouiids  was  it  miulo  so? — I 
beliove  oa  medical  recommeudation. 

11.137.  Caa  you  say  whea  it  was  altered?— I could 
not,  but  of  course  there  will  be  a record  of  it  to  the 
very  day.  and  on  what  grounds. 

11.138.  Had  they  any  exceptional  privileges  with 
regard  to  seeing  their  friends,  or  writing  or  receiving 
letters  ?— Not  granted  by  me,  but  frequently  granted 
by  the  director  on  applicatiou, 

11.139.  You  are  refeii'ing  now  to  letters  ? — To 
both  letters  and  visits. 

11.140.  Have  you  received  from  higher  authority 
any  directions  in  r’eference  to  their  ti’eatment? — ^No, 

I have  not. 

11.141.  No  directions  whatever? — No  directions} 
except  what  1 now  tell  you  by  recommendation. 

11.142.  But  you  have  not  received  any  formal 
directions  ? — ^No  formal  directions. 

11.143.  (iMr.  De  Vere.)  Have  you  given  orders 
that  a less  amount  of  work  should  be  required  from 
the  treason-felony  prisoners  than  from  the  ordinary 
prisoners  ?— No } but  I was  anxious  to  keep  them  out 
of  report. 

The  witnci 


11,144.  Then  in  what  way  did  you  endeavour  to 
lessen  their  work  ? — I did  not  ever  endeavour  to 
lessen  it,  but  the  officers  very  frequently  came  to  me 
before  they  put  their  reports  iu  wr-iting,  stating  that 
“ So-and-so  had  only  done  such  an  amount  of  work,” 
when  I very  often  said,  “ Y'ou  need  uot  report  him 
“ this  time,  but  if  be  does  not  do  better  you  must 
“ report  him  next  time.”  In  that  way  I tried  to 
keep  him  out  of  trouble. 

11,143.  Can  you  mention  any  officers  that  you 
gave  those  directions  to  ? — Such  directions  would  be 
merely  verbal,  but  I think  it  very  possible  I may  have 
said  so  to  the  chief  warder  frequently  when  be  men- 
tioned any  such  circumstance,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

1 1,146-7.  Do  you  remember  any  occasion  on  which 
O’Douovan  Rossa  was  punished  by  confinement  in 
dark  cells  and  bread  and  water  for  neglecting  his 
work? — I do  uot  recollect  any  such  occasion,  but 
the  records  will  speak  for  themselves. 

11,148.  If  such  should  be  the  case  would  it  not  be 
rather  unusually  severe  punishment  for  neglecting  to 
work  ? — ^Not  iu  a veiy  badly  conducted  prisoner,  if 
there  were  aggravating  chcumstances  connected 
with  it. 
s withdr  ew. 


The  Commissioners  remained  to  deliberate. 


WoMng  Prison,  Monday,  1st  August  1870 


PEBSENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  DEVON  in  the  Chair. 


The  Hon.  George  Charles  Brodrick. 
Stephen  E.  De  Yeee,  Esq. 


Dk.  Ltons. 

Dn.  Greenhow. 


W.  Spencer  Ollivant,  Secretaiy. 


Dr.  Campbell. 
I Aog.  1870. 


Dr.  C.VMPBELL  recalled. 


11.149.  (C/iair?iian.)  Dr.  Campbell,  do  you  know 
the  treason-felony  prisoner  William  Francis  Roantree  ? 
— Y'es,  my  lord. 

11.150.  He  states  that  he  aa-rived  at  Woking 

nvalid  prison  in  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  of  Fcbruaiy 
18id7  ? The  8th  of  February,  my  lord. 

11.151.  How  soon  after  did  you  see  him  ? — T see 
my  first  remarks  was  made  on  the  12th,  my  lord. 

11.152.  Was  Dr.  Wilson  your  assistant  surgeon  at 
that  time  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

11.153.  Is  he  here  now  ? — No  ; he  is  now  medical 
officer  at  Portsmouth.  He  makes  an  entiy  here. 

11.154.  What  is  the  entry? — “William  Francis 
“ Roantree  came  from  Portland  prison  j medical 
“ remarks,  hoemon'hoids.” 

11.155.  Brodriok.)  What  is  the  date  of  that 

entry  ? On  the  8th  of  February  1867. 

11.156.  {Chairman.)  Is  that  the  whole  ?— No,  my 
lord.  “He  had  hcemon-hoids  some  years  ago,  but 
“ they  got  better } returned  when  imprisoned  more 
“ than  a year ; the  hmmorrhoids  are  internal,  and 
“ sometimes  bleed  very  freely.” 

11.157.  That  was  Dr.  Wilson’s  report? — ^Yes, 
taken  from  the  prisoner. 

11,168.  Taken,  I presume,  from  a statement  which 
he  received  ? — ^Whioh  he  received  from  the  prisoner. 

11.159.  From  the  prisoner  himself? — Yes. 

11.160.  Does  it  appear  there  that  he  was  admitted 
into  the  infirmary  immediately  ? — Yes,  my  lord,  I 
ftiiTiV  he  must  have  been  admitted  at  once. 

11.161.  He  says,  “The  following  morning  I was 
“ brought  to  the  infirmary  ward.  My  friend  Mi’. 
“ Eickham  and  another  of  my  fellow-prisoners  were  in 
“ an  adjoining  room  containing  three  beds.  I got  one 
“ of  the  beds  j an  old  criminal  was  removed  to  make 
“ room  for  me.  This  apartm^t  was  fitted  up  as  a 
“ scullery,  and  although  the  word  ‘ scullery  ’ was 
“ expunged  and  the  word  ‘ dormitory  ’ painted  on  the 


“ door,  when  my  fellow-prisoners  came  to  occupy  it 
“ it  was  still  used  as  a scullery,  and  also  as  a 
“ bath-room.  It  had  two  sinks,  with  four  taps  for 
“ hot  and  cold  water.  About  seventy  men  bathed  in 
“ it  once  a week,  or  once  a day  if  the  doctor  so 
“ ordei-ed.  Not  an  hour,  hardly  a minute,  of  the 
“ day  passed  but  they  were  in  for  hot  or  cold  water.” 
Can  you  state  what  room  that  was  ? — It  is  now  con- 
verted into  a lavatoi’y. 

11.162.  At  that  time  it  was  a dormitory  as  well  ^ 
a lavatoiy  ? — It  was  not  a lavatory  at  the  time;  it 
was  only  a bath-room. 

11.163.  But  still  used  as  a dormitory  ? — Yes. 

11.164.  Do  you  think  it  a coiTcct  statement  that 
“ 70  men  bathed  iu  it  once  a week  or  once  a day  if 
“ the  doctor  so  ordered  ? ” — I should  think  not. 

11.165.  How  much  of  it,  do  you  think,  would  be 
correct  ? — The  bathing  occurs,  my  lord,  only  once  a 
week. 

11.166.  Would  the  patients  of  the  adjoining  wards 
be  the  persons  who  would  bathe  in  it  once  a week  ? — 
Yes,  my  lord. 

11.167.  He  says,  “Not  an  hour— hai'dly  a minute — 
of  the  day  passed  but  they  were  in  for  hot  or  cold 
water.”  That  would  be  the  case,  I suppose  ? — That, 
to  a certain  extent,  would  be  the  ease,  my  lord. 

11.168.  “The  sinks,”  he  says,  “were  the  recep- 
“ tacles  for  their  dirty  water.  The  stench  from  them 
“ was  sickening,  belching  up  now  and  again,  night  and 
“ day,  with  a loud  gurgling  noise.”  Is  it  mthin  your 
knowledge  that  a stench  arose  ? — ^It  is  not  within  my 
knowledge,  my  lord,  that  they  were  used  as  si^s  at 
aU.  There  were  two  baths  there  used  for  bathing  at 
the  time. 

11.169.  You  do  not  think  there  were  any  sinks 
No  sinks  at  all.  You  have  been  in  them,  my  lord. 
It  is  now  converted  into  a lavatory.  I used  it  at  that 
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time  for  special  cases.  If  I had  an  operation  to 
perform  I used  to  do  it  there. 

] 1,170.  This  man  was  put  iu  there  ? — He  was  pat 
in  there  as  a Feiiiau  to  keep  him  apart  from  the  others. 
It  is  now  used  as  a iavatoiy. 

11.171.  He  was  put  into  that  room  with  two  other 
Fenian  prisoners,  to  keep  them  apart  from  the  ordinary 
criminals  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

11.172.  Can  you  state  what  you  did  when  you  first 
saw  him  and  discovered  the  disease  that  he  was  suf- 
fering from  ? — I find  my  first  remaik  is  on  the  12th, 
“Bowels  freely  moved;  piles  not  down.”  That  is 
my  first  remark. 

11.173.  _He  says  that  you  prescribed  gall  ointment 
and  small  doses  of  castor  oil  eveiy  morning? — He 
had  avai-iety  of  tr-eatment  at  different  times,  but  on 
that  occasion  I fli-at  prescribed  five  grains  of  calomel 
followed  by  a draught  to  evacuate  Jiis  bowels. 

11.174.  {Dr.  Qreenhow.)  What  was  the  draught  ? 
—Just  the  common  black  draught. 

11.175.  Salts  and  semia? — Yes,  and  after  that  I 
ordered  castor  oil  eveiy  morning. 

11.176.  {Dr.  Lyom.')  Do  I understand  that  you 
ordei-ed  that  on  the  9th,  or  was  it  ordered  by  your 
assistant  ? — It  must  Lave  been  ordered  by  myself,  for 
it  is  down  here  in  ray  own  handwriting. 

11.177.  {Chairman.)  On  the  12th? — No, my  lord, 

I find  it  is  on  tlie  9th.  The  12th  is  the  first  time  I 
remarked  on  his  case. 

11.178.  (Dr.  Greenfibw.)  But  you  saw  him  on  the 
9th  ? — Yes,  I saw  him  on  the  9th,  and  ordered  that 
on  the  9th. 

11.179.  {Chairman.)  Did  he  some  weeks  after- 
wards apply  to  you  to  discharge  him  Iroin  tlie  room  in 
which  he  was,  and  place  him  elsewhere  ? — I urn  not 
awai-e  ; I have  no  recollection  of  it. 

11.180.  He  says  that  in  con.sequonce  of  that,  be 
was  placed  in  the  knitting  shed,  which  lie  describes 
as  “an  underground  apartment  with  two  water- 
“ closets  and  a urinal  within  three  paces  of  the 
“ door  ” ? — I have  no  recollection  of  tha^  my  lord.  I 
find  that  he  was  discharged  on  the  1 1th  of  March  to 
give  him  more  exercise  j and  the  next  time  I saw  him 
was  on  the  13th  of  May  iu  the  penal  cells. 

11.181.  He  says,  “I  told  Dr.  Campbell  that  the 
Bitting  in  the  shed  would  aggravate  my  disease”? 
—Yes. 

11.182.  He  says  you  recommended  more  active 
employment? — Yes,  and  with  that  view  I recom- 
mended him  out-door  labour. 

11.183.  He  then  says,  “In  a day  or  two  after  I 
“ was  taken  out  of  the  shed,  a bucket  of  water,  brush 
‘‘  and  flannel  given  tome,  and  ordered  to  set  to  scrub 
“ the  floors,  flags,  and  hoards  of  the  prison.  I saw 
“ Dr.  C.  _i^ain,  and  said  I preferred  sitting  in  the 
“ shed  wth  my  fellow-prisoners  than  on  my  knees 

scrubbing  the  floors,  with  no  one  but  criminals  for 

my  companions.”  Did  that  pass  ?— I am  not 
aware. 

11.184.  You  do  not  recollect? — He  was  in  the 
pnsoQ,  my  lord,  this  time  I suppose. 

11.185.  He  was  in  the  piison  ? — He  would  not  be 
under  my  care  at  that  time. 

11.186.  Was  your  attention  at  that  time  called  to 
any  affection  of  the  chin  that  he  had  ?— Yes,  my 
wnl,  he  had  that  affection  of  the  chin.  He  was 
treated  for  it  and  cured. 

11.187.  He  was  cured  ?— Yes. 

11.188.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Wliat  would  you  call  the 
anection  of  the  chin  that  he  had  ? — It  is  called 
sycosis. 

_ 11,189.  Yon  immediately  afterwards  went  away  for 
SIX  we^s’  vacation,  I believe  P — That  was  the  date,  my 
Ora.  I find  the  cntiy  is  made  by  Dr.  Wilson. 
June^^°'  ?— Yes,  the  13th  of 


tba*  when  you  saw  him  after 

t ? I have  got  a remark  on  the  7th  of  July. 

The  7th  of  July  ’67  ?— Yes,  he  then  com- 
P ined  of  passing  blood.  On  examination  I found  a 


little  about  the  amis,  but  no  protrusion  ; tongue 
coated ; he  said  he  had  no  appetite,  and  I then 
changed  his  diet. 

11.193.  He  says,  “ the  officer,  Mr.  Fry  told  Dr 

Campb^  that  I was  not  using  my  food,  nor  even 

the  beef  tea.  Dr.  CampbeU  said,  ‘ Not  takin^r  beef 

_ tea ! I will  give  you  mutton  broth.’  ” What  diet 
did  you  give  him  ?— I put  him  on  low  diet,  beef  tea, 
two  eggs  and  arrowroot,  a pint  of  arrotvi-oot  made 
with  sweet  milk. 

11.194.  Who  was  Mr.  Fry  ? — He  was  an  officer  at 
the  time. 

11.195.  He  says,  “ two  days  after  this  Mr.  Pry 
“ told  Dr.  Campbell  that  I was  not  eating  any  food. 

I then  told  Dr.  Campbell  that  I iiad  not  eaten  auy- 
“ thing  for  five  days,  I w.as  begiuiiiug  to  make  use  of 
“ the  arrowi'oot,  and  you  take  it  from  me  and  put  me 
“ on  second  diet,  I have  no  desire  for  food,  pleaso  to 

give  me  low  diet  ” ?— I find  that  on  the  11th  his 
diet  w'as  changed  again  to  chop  and  potatoes. 

11.196.  (Dr.  Greenhmo.)  The  11th  of  what  month  ? 
— The  11th  of  the  same  month. 

11.197.  (Chairman.)  July? — I have  made  out  a 
copy  of  these  details.  You  will  see,  my  lord,  that  he 
has  had  a gx-eat  many  changes  of  diet  at  different 
times.  (Hands  in  a paper.) 

11.198.  Did  you  give  him  any  brandy  ?— I did  not, 
but  on  the  26th  of  August  he  had  tliree  ouuces  of 
wine. 

11.199.  (Dr.  Lyom.)  On  the  26th  of  August  ? 

On  the  26ti  of  August. 

11.200.  (Chairman.)  He  says,  “ between  two  or 
“ three  weeks  after  I told  him  my  appetite  was  im- 
“ proving ; that  I could  eat  more  bi-ead.  Dr.  Camp- 
“ bell  said,  ‘ I cannot  keep  you  on  this  diet  any 
“ longer.’  I replied,  ‘ If  you  do  not  think  I require 
“ it  tiJte  it  from  mo  ; 1 would  not  beg  my  life  i’rom 
“ yon  or  any  one.’  Dr.  Campbell  then  said  to  Mr. 

“ ^i’7>  ' ^ iioto  of  this  j you  are  a dissatisfied 

“ man.’  I said,  ‘ I have  not  expressed  any  disaatia- 
“ faction ; I have  a mutton  chop,  two  eggs,  half  a 
“ ounce  of  butter,  a pint  of  arrowroot,  and  eight 
“ ounces  of  bread  daily.  I asked  you  for  another 
“ four  ounces  of  bread,  and  you  t^  me  that  you 
“ cannot  keep  me  on  that  diet.’  Dr.  Campbell  then 
“ said,  ‘ I will  give  you  full  diet,  and  half  a pint  of 
“ porter.’  I said,  ‘ I can’t  drink  porter.’  Dr.  Camp- 
“ bell  then  wi-otc  ‘ full  diet’  on  the  ticket  and  left 
“ stiyiug  to  Ml-.  Fiy  ‘ Tate  a note  of  this.’  In  half  an 
“ hour  after  this  I was  weighed,  full  diet  scratched 
“ oif  the  ticket,  and  the  otlier  put  on  ag.ain  with 
“ four  ouuces  of  bread  exti-a  ” ? — do  not  see  that  I 
changed  his  diet.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  discharge 
he  was  on  low  diet — chop  and  potatoes,  two  eggs, 
aiTowroo^  butter  and  exti-a  bread. 

11.201.  What  would  the  extra  bread  be? — ^Four 
ounces,  my  lord. 

11.202.  Four  ounces  added  to  eight?— Yes,  my 
lord. 

11.203.  That  would  be  12  ounces  altogether? 


11.204.  You  then,  according  to  his  statement, 
ordered  a close  stool  to  be  placed  in  the  room  for  his 
use  ? — Yes,  I did  so,  several  times. 

11.205.  And  that,  he  says,  made  the  atmosphere 
impure  ? — I am  not  aware  of  his  ever  making  any 
complaint  of  it. 

11.206.  He  then  comes  to  the  time  that  Messrs. 
Knox  & Pollock  came  hei-e.  He  says,  “ I was  taken 
“ to  Dr.  Campbell’s  office,  where  I saw  Mr.  Pollock, 
“ one  of  the  commissionere,  seated  frith  Dr.  Campbell. 
“ I had  heard  that  Dr.  Pollock  was  a medical  gentle- 
“ man.  I begged  that  he  would  look  at  the  piles 
“ and  examine  me.  He  was  about  to  do  so,  when 
“ Dr.  Campbell  said  something  to  Dr.  Pollock  in  an 
“ uixdertone,  and  he  declined  to  examine  me”?— 
Well,  that  is  not  the  case,  my  lord,  for  I have  a re- 
mark here  on  the  30th  of  May  1867,  “ Examined 
“ this  man  in  my  room  along  with  Mr.  Pollock, 
“ medical  commissioner,  and  ^ere  was  no  sign  of 
“ haemorrhoids  or  prolapsus.” 

Xx  4 


I/r.  CampbelL 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEPOEE  THE  OOMIHISSIOU 


11.207.  Was  Mr.  PoUock  mth  you  at  the  time  ? 

Tos,  hecame.  . . 

11.208.  He  was  present  at  the  es.ammauon  r — At 
the  examination  ; he  examined  liim  along  with  me. 

11209.  (Mr.  B7-odrick.)  What  date  was  that. 

The  30th  of  May  1867 ; Mr.  Pollock  came  down  a 
second  time  to  see  that  man.  He  inquired  for  him. 

I sent  for  him.  The  man  was  Lrought  mto  my  room. 
Then  I examined  this  man  in  my  room  along  with 
Mr.  Pollock,  the  commissioner,  and  there  was  no 

sinn  of  hoemorrhoid.s  or  prolapsus. 

11.210.  (Dr.  Lijotis.)  Did  Mr.  Pollock  see  him  on 
a fomer  oecasioJi  in  your  room  ? — I forget.  I believe 
these  inca  were  allowed  to  see  the  commissioners 
alone.  I do  not  know  that  he  examined  him. 

11.211.  (Chairman.')  Was  Roantree  in  the  lu- 
fixmary  at  the  time  ?— No,  my  lord  ; I think  lie  must 
have  been  in  the  prison. 

11.212.  (Dr.  Greenhorn)  According  to  my  notes 
from  his  medical  history  he  went  out  on  the  11th  of 
April?— He  must  have  been  in  the  prison  then  I 
expect.  I found  him  in  the  punishment  cells  on  the 
13th  of  May  and  examined  him  there. 

11.213.  (Chairman.)  Did  you  procure  him  er^loy- 

ment  to  rake  np  grass  after  the  niowors  ? — Yes,  I 
(lid ; some  light  employment  to  keep  him  moving 
about.  . _ 

11.214.  He  says,  “A  very  short  time  alter,  Ur. 

“ Campbell  discharged  me  from  the  infinnary.  On 
“ my  discharge  I applied  to  the  governor,  thinking 
“ I would  get  the  very  suitable  employment  Di\ 

“ Campbell  told  Dr.  Pollock  lie  had  procured  me.  I 
“ told  the  governor  that  sitting  in  the  shed  was  very 
“ injurious  to  me  ; I would  rather  he  raking  up  the 
“ grass  after  the  mowers.  The  governor  said  he 
“ had  enough  men  raking  up  the  grass.  I could  go 
“ to  the  cleaning  party  ” ? — He  was  in  the  cleaning 
party,  my  lord, 

11.215.  What  were  the  duties  of  the  cleaning 
party? — Cleaning  coiTidom,  passages,  &c.,  but  only 
their  own  boots. 

ll,21ti.  And  waterclosets  ? — And  watcrclosets. 

11.217.  And  to  ean-y  the  coals  and  coke  ? — Yes. 

11.218.  Was  that  employment  in  your  judgment 
one  that  was  fitted  for  him  if  he  had  piles  at  the 

time  ? Yes,  my  lord ; I should  think  perfectly  fit 

for  him. 

11.219.  In  the  following  December  do  you  recollect 
seeing  him  in  a penal  cell  ? — I saw  him  n a penal 
cell  in  May. 

11.220.  He  states,  that  for  an  offence  “ the 
“ governor  sentenced  me  to  three  days’  bread  and 
“ water,  and  10  days  penal  class,  and  to  lose  some 
“ number  of  marks,  three  days’  bread  and  water, 
“ three  nights  without  a bed,  and  ten  days  on 
« little  better  than  bread  and  water,  to  one  iu  my 
“ state  of  health  in  the  inclement  mouth  of  December, 
“ was  certainly  no  more  or  no  less  than  a sentence 
“ of  death.”  Do  you  recollect  whether  you  saw  him 
at  the  time  ? — J find  he  is  discharged  from  the  hos- 
pital on  the  9th  of  September,  “much  improved,  and 
“ he  has  not  alluded  to  the  piles  for  some  time  ; ” 
but  Ilinve  no  recollection  of  seeing  the  prisoner  under 
punishment- 

11.221.  He  says,  “I  told  the  governor  that  bread 
“ and  water,  and  bare  boards  to  sleep  on  this  cold 
“ weather,  would  surely  kill  me.  The  governor  said, 
“ ‘ Speak  to  Dr.  Campbell  about  that ; I have  no- 
“ ‘ thing  to  do  with  it.’  Dr.  Campbell  cam(s  to  the 
“ door  of  my  cell.  The  officer  who  opened  my  door 
“ said,  'Have  you  any  complaints  for  the  doctor  ?’ 
“ I answered,  ‘Yes.’  I told  Dr.  Campbell  of  the 
“ charge  brought  against  me  ; that  it  was  neces.sary 
“ to  put  sometliing  on  my  legs  besides  tlie  open- 
« worked  stockings,  from  the  blood  I was  losing  ; the 
“ cold  affected  me  very  much,  and  one  of  my  legs 
“ had  an  old  wound  that  I did  not  wish  the  frost  to 

get  at.  I told  him  of  the  sentence  the  governor 
“ gave  me,  and  said,  ‘ two  months  ago  you  dis- 
“ ‘charged  me  from  the  infinnaiy;  you  saw  that  I 


‘ was  losing  blood  daily  up  to  the  day  of  my  dis- 
‘ chai'ge  5 I did  not  lose  much  then,  for  I could  lie 
‘ down  and  had  facilities  for  stopping  it ; I had 
‘ better  food  j now  I ani  losing  much  more  blood 
‘ for  I cannot  lie  down  when  I want  to  get  the 
‘ piles  in  or  stop  the  bleeding ; I find  from  experience 
‘ that  the  weaker  I get,  the  more  impoverished  iny 
‘ blood  becomes,  the  more  of  it  I lose.’  Dr.  Caiop- 
hell  said,  ‘ Ah,  you  complain  now,  when  you  get 
‘ into  trouble.’  ” Do  you  recollect  that? — ^No. 

11.222.  (Mr.  jSrodrich.)  Perhaps  it  may  clear  it  up 
to  mention  that  the  punishment  is  entered  here  ns  of 
the  22nd  of  November,  but  that  it  seems  to  have  been 
removed  the  same  day  by  Mr.  Fagan. 

11.223.  (Chairman.)  December  he  sayshereP—I 
was  not  aware  that  the  man  had  ever  been  on  bread 
and  water. 

11.224.  Do  you  recollect  seeing  him  in  the  cell? 

do  not  recollect  on  that  particular  occasion,  my 

lord. 

11.225.  “ He  was  tm-niug  away  to  leave  me  wlieu 
“ I said  ‘ Please  look  at  mo,  and  you  will  see  I have 
“ reason  to  complain.’  He  looked  at  the  pile,  said, 

“ ‘ Shove  them  up,’  turned  oii  his  heel  (uid  left  me. 

“ I was  after  telling  Dr.  Campbell  that  I was  lying 
“ stretched  on  ray  back  for  some,  time  and  could  not 
“ get  them  in.  Dr.  Campbell  saw  that  they  were 
“ congested,  and  he  knew  or  ought  to  have  known 
“ that  it  was  impossible  to  shove  them  up  ?” — Well 
that  is  utterly  untrue.  I could  never  have  made  any 
such  remark.  I iuvai-iably  ti'eated  this  man  with  the 
greatest  delicacy,  the  same  as  I would  a lady.  I 
have  got  the  certificate  sent  along  with  his  state- 
ment, if  you  allow  me  to  produce  it. 

11.226.  You  quite  understand  that  the  reason  we 
ask  you  these  questions  is  to  give  you  an  opportunity 
of  explaining  them. — Yes,  my  lord.  He  dludes  to 
that  in  a statement  sent  up  to  the  directors  in  1869, 
my  lord ; and  this  is  the  certificate  that  I sent  up 
also  with  it.  I was  truly  astonished  on  rending  the 
statement  made  by  this  prisoner  in  the  petition. 
Until  the  petition  was  placed  before  me  I had  not 
the  slightest  idea  of  any  ground  of  complaint. 

11.227.  Would  that  apply  to  this  expressiou?— 
Yes,  I alluded  to  it  here : — 

“ Woking  Invalid  Prison,  January  28th,  1869. 

“ I have  read  over  the  statement  of  prisoner 
Roantree  to  the  directors,  and  can  only  express  my 
surprise  that  amau  who  has  met  witli  such  unifoi-m 
kindness  during  tiie  time  he  has  been  here,  should  be 
capable  of  writing  anything  so  exaggerated  and 
spiteful.  Never  on  any  occasion  have  1 been  want- 
ing in  proper  attention  to  his  case  ; and  the  remark 
that  I on  one  of  my  frequent  examinations  told  him 
to  “ shove  up  his  piles,  and  turned  on  my  heel, 
thereby  implying  haughty  roughness  of  manner  on 
my  part,  is  a piu'e  iuvention.  I invai'iably  Weat  a 
sick  prisoner  the  same  as  I would  a delicate  lady. 
As  the  chief  ground  of  complaint  consists  in  being 
discharged  from  hospital  after  being  in  from  the  27th 
of  November  to  the  18th  of  January  for  piles,  I 
may  state  that  ho  had  not  made  any  complaint  for 
some  time,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  disease  when  I 
last  examned  him.  His  health  at  the  same  time 
being  robust,  and  his  weight  increased  eight  pounds 
more  than  at  the  time  of  reception,  I did  not  feel 
justified  in  keeping  him  longer  on  the  sick  list  with- 
out some  authority  for  doing  so.  He  has  also  been 
cured  of  the  skin  disease  he  alludes  to.  The  com- 
plaint of  having  to  knit  a stocking  when  ou  the  sick- 
list  does  not  rest  with  me,  ns  I had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Although  ho  states  he  had  to  bathe  liimselt 
with  Ills  own  urine  for  want  of  warm  water  when 
not  on  the  sick  list,  he  admitted  when  in  the 
governor’s  office  that  he  had  never  applied  for  it^ 
the  officer  of  the  ward  informs  me  he  conldhave  bad 
it  three  times  a day.”  At  the  time  that  he  complained 
of  being  compelled  to  bathe  himself  in  his  own  urine 
on  being  disclip-rged  from  hospital,  as  he  could  not 
get  water  to  wash  himself,  Dr.  Wilson,  to  whom  he 
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‘‘  takeii  from  tiio  cleaning  party  and  sent  out  to  the 
new  building  and  put  to  cut  bricks  along  with  two 
« fellow-pnsouers,  ilr.  Kicklmm  aud  Mr. 

„ P‘lIon  _ The  eonatant  standing  increased  the  pain 
rbero  was  a cold,  piercbg  wind  too, 
which  aggravated  my  disease,  for  the  watercloset 
‘ was  but  on  open  box  ; every  time  I went  to  stool 
the  piles  came  down  and  got  congested  from  cold. 
I suffered  the  most  acute  pain  till  I got  to  bed  and 
‘‘  got  them  ill.”  Were  you  cognizant  of  that  at  the 
time  ?— I nra  not  aiyare,  my  lord.  Piiaoucrs  have  nn 
opportunity  of  seeing  me  every  moniiiig.  Tf  ihev 
find  the  labour  too  hard  for  them,  and  if  I tliiuk  it 
necessary  to  do  so,  I recomiiiend  a change  ; but  I 
have  no  recollection  of  his  applying  to  me. 

11.238.  Do  you  consider  it  a part  of  your  duty  Lo 
originate  a proposal  to  the  governor  to  change  tlie 
labour  of  a prisoner,  Ibougli  the  prisoner  should  not 
make  any  complaint  to  yon  ?— Oh  yea ; I im-aviably 
do  so. 

11.239.  Knowing  the  diseases  wliich  from  time  to 
time  this  man  had  on  him,  can  you  say,  was  the  nature 
of  the  work  to  which  lio  was  put  such  as,  under  all  the 
circniiistaiices,  you  thought  fit  for  liim  ?_I  think  so,  my 
lord.  I never  had  tlie  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that 
he,  or  anj'  of  the  other  treason-felony  prisoners,  had 
work  that  lie  was  imlitted  for.  If  they  found  the 
work  too  hard,  I never  understood  that  they  wore 
pushed  in  any  way. 

11.240.  In  your  judgment  ns  a medical  man,  was 
the  medical  treatment  he  receiveil  in  connexion  with 
this  affection  that  he  had,  such  as  you  think  calculated 
to  mitigate  his  disease  or  to  cure  him  ? — Yes,  I think 
so,  my  lord  j and  the  best  proof  of  that  is,  that  ho  has 
not  complained  of  his  piles  for  a considcralile  time. 

11.241.  When  ivas  the  last  complaint  made  to  you  ? 
—He  is  still  under  treatment  in  the  hospital ; hut;  that 
is  merely  nominal  to  get  him  change  of  diet.  I re- 
commended some  time  ago  that  he  should  go  out,  aud 
it  was  then  that  he  sent  tliat  statement  to  the  director 
reflecting  on  me.  A while  ago  I suggested  that  a 
little  work  would  be  beneficial.  He  at  once  went  to 
the  director  and  complaineil  that  I was  about  to  dis- 
charge him  from  the  hospital.  I believe  the  reply  of  the 
director  was,  “It  is  time  enough  to  complain  when 
you  arc  discliaiged.”  He  has  been  allowed  to  remain 
in  that  cell  ever  since  on  a very  liberal  diet. 

11.242.  Ho  is  still  in  hospital? — He  is  still  in 
hospital. 

11.243.  That  implies  no  work  ? — Ho  work  ; ho  has 
done  no  work  for  a considei'ablo  time,  and  I consider 
him  one  of  the  most  robust  men  we  have  amongst  our 
invalids  ; lie  is  a most  robust  man. 

11.244.  {Mr.  Dc  Vere.)  Amongst  tlie  invalids? — 
Amongst  the  invalids. 

11.245.  {ChairmciTi,')  He  says,  “The  compounder, 

“ Mr.  Wing,  was  always  drunk,  or  stupid  from  cliink, 

“ and  would  give  me  medicine  out  of  any  of  the  bottles 
“ oa  the  counter  before  him.”  Is  Mr.  Wing  tiie 
compounder  now? — He  is  left,  my  lord. 

11.246.  When  he  was  here  did  he  deserve  the 
chai-acter  given  of  him  by  Roauh-ee  ? — Certainly  not. 

11.247.  Was  he  a man  in  whom  you  could  put 
proper  reliance? — Yes,  nn  excellent  compounder. 

11.248.  Hud  he  had  a medical  education  ? — He  was 
a regular  chemist. 

11.249.  You  had  no  hesitation  intrusting  him  to 
compound  medicines  ? — ^A  compounder  never  gh-M 
anything  unless  he  is  ordered  by  the  assistant  sui'geon 
or  myself. 

11.250.  Was  he  a man  who,  so  far  as  you  know, 
was  likely  to  get  drank  ?— No,  I think  not,  my  lord. 

11.251.  Did  you  evei"  see  him  drunli? — No  j on 
one  occasion  I thought  him  out  of  the  way,  and  I 
reproved  him,  but  I could  not  say  he  was  drunk  ; he 
had  a very  peculiai*  uei’vons  manner. 

11.252.  Did  he  resign  his  position  hoi’c,  or  was  he 
discliarged  ? — He  resigned,  or  rather  was  invalided. 

11,263.  (Dr.  GreenAoio.)  How  long  was  he  here. 
Dr.  Campbell  ? — He  was  here  several  years. 

11,254.  Several  years  ? — Several  years. 

Yy 


alluded,  begged  to  send  up  bis  statement  along  with 
mine.  It  v’as  directed  to  Mr.  Fagan  : — 

“ SiK,  Woking  Prison,  J anuary  28t]i,  1870. 

“ As  prisouer  Roantree  has  mentioned  my  name 
in  his  statement,  and  in  a very  uncalled  for  and  invi- 
dious mauuer,  I beg  to  inform  you  that  during  the 
time  he  has  been  in  this  prison  I have  had  veiy  little 
to  do  with  him,  although  I have  frequently  seen  him 
along  with  Di\  Campbell.  I saw  him  when  examined 
by  Dr.  Campbell  on  the  18tli  Jauuaiy.  There  was 
no  sign  of  blood  and  no  prolapsus,  aud  the  prisoner 
being  in  robust  health  was  discharged  from  hospital. 
I wish  also  to  state  most  emphatically,  that  I have 
never  seeu  Dr.  Campbell  behave  rudely  or  abruptly 
to  him  or  to  auy  prisouer,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  prisoner  has  made  a direct  attack  on  Dr.  Camp- 
bell through  me,  to  serve  his  own  ends. 

“ I am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

George  Wilson,  Assistant  Surgeon.” 

11.228.  Do  you  recollect  his  applying  to  you  for 
something  to  be  put  on  his  legs?  He  says,  “In 
“ November  1867,  after  the  director  released  mo 
“ from  the  cell,  bread  and  water,  and  penal  class,  I 
“ waited  on  the  governor  and  aslced  him  for  the  old 
“ stocking  legs  ho  deprived  me  of.  He  said,  if  I 
“ wanted  anything  on  my  legs  to  protect  me  from  the 
“ cold,  I should  apply  to  Dr.  Campbell.  I ^vaited  on 
“ that  gentleman  : he  loolcd  at  my  legs  and  ordered 
“ me  a flannel  bandage.  I think  ho  also  sent  me  a 
“ powder  to  stop  the  bleeding  as  I supposed  : it  did 
“ not  stop  tbe  bleeding.  I w.auted  food  aud  did  not 
“ get  it.”  Did  that  occur  ?— What  was  the  date,  mv 
lord  ? 

11.229.  It  was  after  November ’67  ?—— Then  he  was 
not  under  my  charge  from  the  9th  of  September  until 
the  26th  of  March  1868  when  ho  was  admitted  into 
the  hospital.  He  was  iu  the  prison  at  that  time,  and 
he  might  have  got  anything  at  the  surgery,  by  put 
ting  his  name  down  in  the  “complaining  sick  list.” 

11.230.  (Mr.  Brodrich.)  Would  you  kindly  repeat 
those  dates  that  yon  mentioned  ?— He  was  in  prison 
from  the  9th  of  September  ’67  until  the  26th  of 
March  ’68, 

11.231.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  Theway  in  which  he  speaks 
^^the  h-ansaction  is  this  lie  says  that  in  November 
67  alter  he  was  released  from  the  cell,  bread  and  water, 
md  penal  claas,  he  waited  on  the  governor  .and  asked 
him  for  the  old  stocking  legs  the  governor  had  de- 
prived lum  of,  and  tlie  governor  said  he  sliould  apply 
to  Dr.  Campbell.  He  states  that  on  that  occasion  he 
appbed  to  you,  and  that  you  gave  him  a flannel 
Dandnge.  Do  you  recollect  anytliing  of  the  circum- 
stauce  ?-It  IS  quite  possible.  If  I turu  up  the 

complaining  sick  list  ” I would  probably  find  there 
that  he  was  ordered  a flannel  bandage  ; but  be  was 

prisor^^^' 

11.232.  (Chaiitnan.)  Have  you  that  book  athaud? 

here  caimot  find  i6 

bSn  T/  A ’ “ 1"“®  it  utigiit  Imva 

een  in  the  application  book  to  see  me.  When 
"'“‘'""S  “■  '■•'’“SP  of  Inborn- 

of  mS'  .0  '“f-  Compbell,  to  tbe  26tli 

»TS  “ On  tl  “S'  rocovd.  Eonntree 

“ ”>0'"i"S  from  the  pain  in  my 

yes,W«.i 

" felt  '317 

" dosToPw^  ^ 03-dered  me  up,  and  a 

’68/^co2uln{?  5^® ’\ospital  on  the  26th  of  March 
«33d  piles;  no 

ll  2^=;  ti  ordered  him  calomel  with  opium, 
at  that  nwiod^Ti  remain  in  the  infirmaiy 

■iit  »filp  loT  ™ 

11.236.  -68^® 


Dr.  Campbell. 
1 Au^.  1870. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION 


Ot.  CUrovpheU. 
1 Aug.  1870. 


11.255.  {Air.  Dc  Fere.)  Was  lie  obligoil  to  resign  :■ 
—I  was  not  satisfied  with  him.  I reported  his  con- 
duct,  but  it  was  only  on  one  occasion. 

11.256.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  that  he  resigned? 

Yes,  I believe  that  wits  partly  the  cause  of  it,  but 

he  was  in  delicate  health  and  suffering  from  bvouobitis. 

11.257.  (Dr.  Greeii//jyio.)  How  are  Eoantree’s  piles 
now,  Dr.  Campbell  ? — He  has  made  no  complaint  for 
some  time. 

11,268.  When  did  you  examine  him  last  ? — I Imvo 
not  examined  him  for  some  time. 

11.259.  Practically,  he  ha.s  been  in  hospital  .almost 
since  ho  came  here,  has  ho  not  ? — For  a very  con- 
siderable time,  iny  remarks  are  much  to  this  effect : 
“ Nothing  to  report  for  a long  time  ; he  looks  well, 
“ he  is  taking  all  his  food,  often  out  for  exercise  on 
“ my  visit.”  He  complained  of  a cough  on  one 
occasion  I find. 

11.260.  Wlmt  wius  the  matter  with  him  then  ; did 
YOU  examine  his  chest  at  the  time  ?— He  mei’ely  men- 
tioned it  to  Dr.  Hoffman.  “ He  told  him  that  he  was 
“ sufi’ering  from  chronic  cough  ; he  then  referred  to 
“ the  opinion  that  1 had  given  yesterday  : ” that  is, 
he  complained  that  he  was  unfit  for  cleajiing  his  cell, 
and  T was  sent  for  to  the  governor’s  office  to  know  if 
lie  was  ill  a fit  state  to  clean  his  cell,  .and  the  follow- 
ing day  he  complained  of  cough;  he  had  made  no 
mention  of  it  to  me  before. 

1 1.261.  He  is  quite  free  from  brouchitia  at  present  ? 
— Quite  free. 

11.262.  Has  he  lost  much  blood  from  the  bowels 
since  coining  here  ?— At  first  he  used  to  lose  a little, 
but  latterly  not  much,  not  to  any  extent. 

11.263.  *Not  so  much  as  you  have  seen  in  other 
cases  ? — Just  what  is  common  in  ordinary  cases  of 
hmmori'boids. 

11.264.  Do  you  know  whether  the  hcemorrliage 
was  sufficiently  copious  to  stain  his  linen  ? — Yes,  it 
might  be  ; it  might  be  sufficient  to  do  that. 

11.265.  But  there  was  nothing  unusual  in  its  amount 
more  than  is  very  common  in  cases  of  hcemorrhoids  ? 
— Yes. 

11.266.  Were  the  hcemoiTboids  very  large?  — 
Thei-e  was  a little  protrusion  of  the  bou’el ; a re- 
laxation of  the  sphincter,  and  sometimes  slight  pro- 
trusion along  with  the  bcemorrhoids.  The  piles  were 
not  lai-go  in  themselves,  but  they  were  sometimes 
attended  with  slight  protrusion. 

11.267.  On  examination  of  the  hcemoiTboids  did 
you  ever  find  active  hcemorrliage  at  the  time  of  ex- 
amination ? — No  active  hmmoiThage.  There  might 
bo  a little  trace  of  blood  about  the  anus. 

11.268.  No  jerking  sfream  of  blood  ? — ^Never, 

11.269.  To  his  medic.al  ti’eatment  you  Irnve  uot 
added  any  operative  measures  ? — None  ; simply  he 
has  been  using  gall  ointment. 

11.270.  You  have  not  used  the  knife  or  caustic  ? — 
No. 

11.271.  The  piles  have  got  well  with  that  treat- 
ment ? — hiot  well. 

11,272  How  long  do  you  suppose  it  is  since  he  has 
suffered  from  piles  ? — ^1  believe  he  suffei’s  from  them 
still,  or  is  still  liable  to  them.  I believe  that  if  his 
bowels  got  costive  he  would  suffer  from,  them  again. 

11.273.  How  long  is  it  since  he  has  had  anything 
like  a fit  of  the  piles  ? — It  is  some  time  now. 

11.274.  Can  you  mention  the  time  ? — May  the  18th. 

11.275.  (CAah'man.)  Of  what  year?  — May  the 
I8th  of  this  present  year.  May  the  17th,  “Nothing 
“ to  report ; has  not  made  nuy  allusion  to  the  hosmoiT- 
“ holds  for  a considerable  time.”  I do  not  see  any 
remai’k  after. 

11.276.  (Mr.  Broefrici.)  Did  you  considei'  it  a bad 
case  of  piles,  Dr.  Campbell  ? — Not  a serious  case  ; 
just  an  ordinary  case  of  piles.  I never  looked  on  it 
IIS  a serious  case.  It  was  a case  of  some  stauding,  and  a 
ft'esh  attack  would  recur  by  not  unloading  his  bowels. 
It  would  appear  from  his  own  statement  that  he 
suffered  from  piles  before  he  got  into  piisou,  from  the 
remarks  made  to  Dr.  Wilson  had  hajmorrhoids  some 
ycai's  ago. 


1 1 .277.  Would  you  say  on  (he  whole  tliat  Roiiutveo 
lias  gained  or  lost  condition  since  he  came  to  ihis 
prison  ? — certainly  think  he  is  improved. 

11.278.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  Did  he  tell  you,  Dv, 
Campbell,  that  he  had  suffered  fi'om  fever  and  ague  at 
Portland  ? — It  is  not  recorded  here,  sir.  It  is  not 
mentioned. 

11.279.  Can  you  tax  your  memory  with  his  state- 
ment of  it  to  you  ? — If  iic  had  made  the  remark  it 
would  have  been  entered  here  at  the  time. 

11.280.  Do  you  remember  his  objecting  to  the 
atmosphere  of  the  cell  in  which  he  was  placed  here, 
that  room  that  was  aftei-wards  a lavatory,  aud  saying 
tliat  it  was  likely  to  bi-ing  back  fever  and  ague  ?— No, 

I liave  no  lecollection  of  it,  aud  I do  not  think  it 
would  be  just  to  complain  of  tliat  room,  because  it  is 
a very  large  room  for  three  men  with  two  windows 
the  same  ns  this,  a largo  well-ventilated  mom  ; and 
they  were  sent  iu  there  as  an  indulgence  to  keep  them 
away  finm  the  otliei*  prisoners. 

11.281.  Ai’e  3’ou  aware  of  any  change  having  been 
made  in  the  room  after  he  had  complained  of  it,  by 
the  governor’s  orders  ? — I am  not  aware  of  it. 

11.282.  Do  you  remember  plugs  having  been  put 
in  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  bad  smell  from  the 
sinks  ?— I do  not  recollect,  but  it  is  quite  possible 
the  sink  might  have  got  out  of  ordei'  ; aud  I recol- 
lect that  the  bath  room  opposite  did  get  out  of 
order  and  they  had  to  examine  it  some  time  ago.  The 
same  thiug  might  have  happened  in  his  case  j but  it 
was  not  of  a sufficient  nature  to  attract  my  attention. 
It  is  not  a sink,  it  is  a bath.  What  he  alludes  to 
must  be  a waste-pipe  to  tbe  bath. 

11.283.  On  b.atbing  days  what  number  of  persona 
would  bathe  in  that  room? — They  vary  vciw  inncli 
according  to  the  number  in  the  hospital,  but  I should 
think  ou  an  average  about  fifty,  I think  I can  give 
you  the  coiTCCt  number.  The  principal  inJh'mnry 
warder  can  get  it. 

11.284.  'l^at  length  of  time  would  the  bathing  of 
those  fifty  prisouei-a  take  ? — It  w'ould  occupy  some 
time. 

11.285.  Wliile  tliat  was  going  on,  how  were  the 
three  prisoners  who  were  living  iu  that  room  to  ba 
disposed  of? — They  were  brought  into  the  waid,  and 
might  have  gone  into  the  coiridor.  They  were  not 
bound  to  ramaui  there.  But  those  men  were  there  but 
a short  time,  I am  not  aware  of  their  experiencing  any 
inconvenience  or  having  complained  of  any  inconve- 
nience by  being  there. 

11.286.  Can  you  state  whether  they  were  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  room  while  the  others  were  bathing 
there  ? — I do  not  think  it  at  all  likely.  I think  they 
might  have  gone  out.  We  put  up  a screen  when  the 
bathing  is  going  on  j but  as  a matter  of  delicacy,  I 
think  they  might  have  been  moved  out  of  the  room. 
My  officer  is  here  who  had  charge  of  the  room,  and 
he  no  doubt  would  notice  a case  of  annoyance. 

11.287.  (Chah-man.)  What  is hU name? — Mr. Fry. 
He  is  now  in  the  surgery.  If  you  choose  I will  call 
him. 

11.288.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  On  the  scrubbing  days. 
Dr.  Campbell,  was  there  a large  concourse  of  people 
coming  in  there  for  hot  and  cold  water  ? — 1 should 
think  uot  more  than  one  prisoner  and  an  officer  along 
with  him. 

11.289.  How  often  would  they  come  in  the  courfo 
of  the  day  ? — I should  think  they  did  not  come  in  vciy 
often.  T never  heard  of  it.  They  would  come  iu 
when  the  scrubbiug  was  going  on,  in  the  moimiug  tft'O 
or  throe  times  for  a supply  of  watei'  ; not  more.  _ 

1 1.290.  Is  it  true  that  not  an  hour,  hardly  a minute 
of  the  day  passed  that  they  were  not  in  for  hot  or  cold 
water  ? — I think  it  is  impossible,  and  I cauuot  imsgius 
a man  making  such  a statement.  I do  not  recoUee* 
any  complaint  that  was  made  to  me  of  any  such  thing 
oceiirriug.  Tbe  officei*  in  ohai'ge  of  the  room  iTih  ho 
able  to  answer. 

11.291.  Can  you  state  whether  the  bed  ini7h|ch 
Roantree  lay  was  within  three  feet,  or.  within  wta 
distance  was  it,  of  what  he  calls  tlie  “sink ’’which 
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you  suppose  was  .the  waste-pipe  of  the  batli  ? — It  is 
quite  possible  that  it  was  within  three  feet  of  the 
bath,  but  there  could  be  no  objection  to  it.  Tiiove 
was  no  smell.  I forget  exactly  how  the  beds  were 
placed,  but  we  had  three  hods  in  the  room,  and 
I think  it  is  quite  possible  that  one  of  them  might 
have  been  within  that  distance. 

11.292.  (^duiirtnan.)  What  is  the  size  of  the  room? 
^It  is  as  large  as  this  room,  my  lord. 

11.293.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  If  it  was  true  that  there 
was  something  so  wrong  about  it  that  the  governor 
had  to  oi'der  plugs  to  pi-event  the  stench,  would  you 
not  have  thought  it  your  duty  to  prevent  his  being  put 
within  such  a short  distance  of  the  had  smell  ? — Most 
decidedly,  sir;  if  he  complained  of  the  slightest  smell 
I should  have  had  them  removed  out  altogether. 

11.294.  Do  you  state  distinctly  that  none  of  those 
thi'ee  prisoners  ever  complained  to  you  witli  regard  to 
the  smell  ? — I have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of 
such  a complaint.  If  they  did  make  any  complaint  I 
am  certain  it  was  immediately  attended  to. 

11.295.  Is  it  a rule  to  order  a prisoner  to  clean  out 
wnterclosets  and  urinals  of  wm'ders,  and  corridors  in 
which  he  is  not  himself  located  ? — If  he  belongs  to  the 
cleaning  party  he  might  have  to  do  that  duty.  The 
cleaners  are  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  prison. 

11.296.  And  also  the  wnterclosets  belonging  to  the 
officers’  mess  rooms  ? — I dare  say  it  is  a part  of  the 
cleaners’  duty,  but  I think  the  governor  would  answer 
that  question,  because  he  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
prison  when  they  ni'e  doing  this  duty. 

11.297.  Can  yon  recollect  when  Roantree  was  first 

weighed  after  coming  to  this  prison,  and  the  result  ? 

He  was  weighed  on  reception,  on  the  8th  of  February 
1867. 

11.298.  {C'hairma)i.)  WJiat  did  ho  weigh  then? 

His  weight  at  that  time  was  11  stone  5 pounds. 
When  he  was  last  weighed  on  tlio  16th  of  May  1870, 
his  weight  was  11  stone  11  pounds. 

11.299.  11  stone  11  pounds? — 11  stone  11  pouuds. 

11.300.  {Air.  JDc  Fcrc.)  Was  that  the  time  that  you 
said  he  might  get  full  diet  and  half  a pint  of  porter  ? 
—His  diet  has  been  changed  .so  often  that  I cannot 


11.805.  Yon  did  not  see  any  appeai-ances  that  made 
It  necessary  to  feel  his  pulse  ?-No.  The  man  at  the 
tune  of  his  arrival  was  in  pretty  robust  health,  his 
weight  being  as  I have  stated  1 1 stone  5 pounds.  I 
should  have  felt  ins  pulse  if  I had  seen  the  slightest 
occasion  for  it.  If  yon  allow  me,  it  is  only  right  to 
mentiou  after  the  statements  made  by  this  man  at 
different  times,  that  I have  not  the  slightest  recollec- 
tion of  any  harahuess  or  unkindness  being  used 
towards  any  one  of  tliem.  They  have  always  received 
the  kindest  treatment,  and  had  many  indulgencies  in 
the  way  of  privileges  which  were  not  allowed  to 
other  prisoners ; and  generally  speaking  they  appeared 
satisfied,  and  1 should  not  know  that  they  had 
any  ground  of  complaint  if  their  petitions  were  not 
laid  before  me.  Bourke  and  Mulcahy  both  sent  a 
petition  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  the  time  that  I 
had  dischai'ged  them  from  hospital.  They  then  began 
refusing  their  food,  and  they  state  in  their  petition 
that  I accused  them  of  malingering.  I cannot  possibly 
make  out  what  they  mean  by  it.  Bourke  also  men- 
tious  that  I sent  him  out  to  perform  hai'd  work.  Now, 
it  is  not  my  duty  to  send  thenx  to  perform  work  at 
all ; but  to  show  that  that  is  not  the  ease,  I took  the 
precaution  of  sending  a letter  to  the  govenior  re- 
specting Bourke  and  Dillon. 

11.806.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Bourke  or  Burke  ? — Thomas 
Bourke.  This  is  the  note  I sent  to  the  governor  on 
the  5th  of  July,  at  the  time  of  discharging  them. 

11,307.  {ChaiTman.)  In  what  year? — 1869,  my 
lord. 


Dr.  Campbell. 
1 Aag.  1870. 


“ Woking  Invalid  Pi'ison, 

“ Dear  Sir,  _ July  5th,  1869. 

“ Being  of  opinion  that  no  medical  grounds 
exist  for  longer  detention  in  the  hospital  of  the 
treason-felony  prisonei's  Mulcahy,  Roantree,  Dillon, 
and  Bourke,  I beg  to  inform  you  that  they  have  been 
discharged  with  the  view  of  giving  them  some  suit- 
able einploymeut.  I may  remark  that  they  are  all 
much  improved  in  health,  but  as  Bourke  is  lame  from 
an  old  wound  in  the  knee  joint,  and  Dillon  has  curva- 
ture of  the  spine,  they  will  only  be  fit  for  some  light 
kind  of  work.” 


11,301.  I oompleto  ihut  question  by  asking  you 
whether  it  is  true  that  in  lialf  an  hour  after  his  being 
weighed,  “full  diet”  w.ts  seriitolied  off  his  ticket,  and 
the  former  tlict  I'cstoved  with  four  onnce.s  of  bread 
extra?— Ho  was  weighed  several  times.  Tliat  might 
refer  to  some  other  weighing.  I have  only  given  the 
first  and  last.  He  was  weighed  the  13th  of  May  '67, 
the  6th  of  July  ’67,  and  the  19tli  of  August  ’67.  He 
had  then  lost,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  I changed  his 
diet  on  that  account. 

_ 11,302.  {Dr,  Lyons.)  How  much  had  he  lost  at  that 
time,  Dr.  Campbell  ? — Ho  fell  off ; he  lost  nearly  a 
stone.  ^On  the  26th  of  July  ’67  ho  is  down  at  10 
atone  5^  pomida ; ia  August  ho  had  increased  to 

10  stoae  7 pouncls  j in  February  ’68  lie  is  down  at 

11  stone  6 pounds  ; on  the  IStli  of  January  he  was 
11  atone  13  pounds,  and  on  the  16th  of  May  ’70  he  is 
11  stone  II  pounds.  He  fell  off  at  first  considerably  ; 
out  he  Soon  pulled  up  again. 

11,303.  {Air.  De  Vere.)  Do  you  remember  on  any 
owasion  changing  liis  diet  to  full  diet  and  half  a pint 
filRi  weighed,  and  on  receiving 
s ticket  of  his  weight  or  finding  what  his  weight 
was,  you  rescinded  the  order  you  had  just  given, 
Bcratchmg  full  diet  off  tlie  ticket  and  putting  in  the 
ormer  diet  with  four  ounces  of  bread  exira  ? — I have 
0 riMollection  of  it.  He  has  given  a great  deal  of 
uWe  about  his  diet  at  different  times,  and  it  has 
R ve^  often  changed  for  him,  and  he  always  had 
very  liberal  diet,  very  liberal,  from  the  time  that  he 
came  here. 

states.  Dr.  Campbell,  that  you  felt  his 
P e for  the  first  time  after  his  arrival  from  Portland, 
v«pT‘  your  return  fi-om  your  six  weeks’ 

8if»,  ^ — There  is  seldom  any  occa- 

boids  ^ pulse  of  a man  suffering  from  hosmovr- 


11.308.  {D7\  Oreen/iow.)  To  whom  is  that  letter 
addi-essed  ? — It  is  addressed  to  the  governor,  Captain 
Bramly. 

11.309.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Dr.  Campbell,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  a record  I find  in  the  infirmary  patients 
cases  under  the  date  of  February  tlie  8th,  1867,  where 
it  is  stated  in  reference  to  the  prisoner  RoauU-ee  that 
“ he  hiwl  hmmorrhoids  some  years  ago,  but  they  got 
“ better ; returned  when  iraprisoued  more  thau  a 
“ yeai’ ; the  haimorrhoids  are  internal ; they  sometimes 
" bleed  very  freely  ” ? — That  is  Dr.  Wilson’s. 

11.310.  Does  it  purport  to  have  been  taken  down 
from  the  statement  of  the  prisoner  himself? — Yes, 
from  the  prisoner  himself. 

1 1.311.  The  reason  I ask  you  the  question  is,  that 
it  is  a little  inconsistent  with  what  Roantree  Iiimself 
states  in  the  communication  that  he  has  laid  before 
us.  He  says  that  he  had  naturally  a strong  constitu- 
tion, and  always  enjoyed  good  health,  and  he  uses 
the  expression  “ Since  my  arrest  I got  piles.”  Tliat 
is  inconsistent  with  what  is  distinctly  stated  by  Dr. 
Wilson,  “ had  htemorrhoida  some  years  ago,  but  they 
got  better.” 

1 1.3 12.  Are  hcemorrhoids  frequent  in  your  experi- 
ence of  prison  life  ? — ^No  ; I do  not  think  they  are 
veiy  common.  I have  seen  them  occasionally,  but  I 
cannot  say  that  they  are  very  common  amongst  pri- 
sonei’s. 

11,318.  Is  it  a form  of  disease  that  you  have  much 
experience  of? — ^Yes  ; I have  had  a good  deal  to  do 
with  it  at  times. 

11,814.  In  prison  ? — In  prison,  in  the  navy,  and 
in  private  life. 

11,315.  I observe  that  you  frequently,  at  least  on 
casual  occasions,  ordered  him  calomel,  and  salts  and 
senna.  Is  tliat  a plan  of  treatment  that  in  your  ex- 
perience you  have  found  beneficial?— Yes.  I have 
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fonud  it  serviceable  in  relieving  tlic  portal  veins. 
A dose  of  calomel  in  combinatiou  with  a little  ai'O- 
matic  powder, 

1 1.316.  Followed  by  — — ? — By  a saline  draught ; 
sometimes  a little  of  the  ordin.oiy  black  draught. 

11.317.  Is  the  ordinary  black  draught  that  you 
ordered  him  which  is  mentioned  here  ns  haustm 
senna  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  ordinary  black  draught. 

11.318.  I find  that  on  the  9tli  you  ordered  him  five 
grains  of  calomel  to  be  followed  by  hauslus  senna ; on 
the  12th  “ bowels  freely  moved,  the  piles  not  doNvii ; ” 
then  on  the  13th  there  is  an  entry,  “ considerable  pro- 
“ lapsus,  and  n little  bleeding,”  and  the  14th,  15tb,  and 
“ 16th  the  .statement  is  merely  a little  bleeding.”  Is 
that  the  result  of  your  examination  recorded  ? — Yes. 

ll‘,319.  Of  your  own? — Yes. 

11.320.  Conld  you  state  for  the  information  of  the 
Commission,  whether  the  prolapsus  was  considerable 
in  that  case  ? — Not  to  a very  gi-eat  extent. 

11.321.  Was  it  a quarter  of  an  inch,  or  half  an  inch, 
or  more  ? — More  than  that ; I have  seen  it  down  nn 
inch . 

11.322.  You  have  seen  it  down  an  inch? — ^Yes. 

11.323.  (^D>\  Greenliow^  The  rectum  down  an 
inch? — Yes. 

11.324.  {Dr.  L^ons.)  Iude])endentiy  of  the  hremor- 
I'lioids  ? — Yes,  the  hemorrhoids  wei'C  never  very  large, 
it  was  the  prolapsus. 

11.325.  Just  define  the  condition  in  which  you 
found  the  hmraoiThoids  ut  tliat  time.  Could  you  state 
iu  technical  language  what  class  of  piles  tliey  belonged 
to  ? — ^Internal  piles. 

11.326.  Internal? — More  internal  than  external. 

1 1.327.  Were  they  in  the  shape  of  a globular  ex- 
crescence, or  were  they  pendulous  turaoui’s,  or  what 
kind  of  hremovrhoidnl  tumours  ^7el■o  they  ? — They 
were  iuternal  and  rather  a little  pendulous. 

11.328.  Pendulous? — Yes;  they  evidently  existed 
for  some  time.  They,  the  pendulous  ones,  were  more 
external. 

1 1.329.  More  external  ? — Yes,  more  external. 

11.330.  Were  they  generally  external? — They 
genei-ally  exist  when  there  is  no  prolapsus. 

11,3.31.  Are  they  usually  to  be  seen  so? — Yes,  I 
think  you  can  see  them  at  the  present  time,  although 
1 have  not  examined  for  some  time. 

11.332.  Were  the  internal  hcemoniioids  considerable 
in  amount  ? — Not  to  any  great  extent. 

11.333.  Did  he  appear  to  suffer  much  from  pro- 
lapsus ? — ^Yes,  he  did  ; the  part  was  A’ery  much  injected 
sometimes. 

11.334.  Did  it  form  a large  mass  altogether  in  the 
aperture  ? — Perhaps  about  the  size  of  a pigeon’s  egg. 

11.335.  Not  larger  tlmn  that? — Perhaps  a little 
more,  but  not  much  more. 

11.336.  Did  yon  at  any  time  employ  any  spceiSc 
mode  of  Ireatraent  beyond  the  general  plan  of  treat- 
ment that  you  appeal’  to  have  employed  by  giving 
aperient  medicines  and  gall  ointment? — No;  I 
genei-ally  adopted  the  soothing  plan.  He  has  been 
using  poppy  fomentations. 

11,387.  Were  they  at  any  time  iu  a state  you 
thought  fit  for  any  application  for  removing  or 
destroying  them  ? — No  ; 1 did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  perform  any  operation. 

11,333.  (Dr.  Gremthow.")  You  did  not  consider  it 
necessaiy  to  remove  the  pendulous  ones  ? — ^No ; I did 
not  see  any  Mod  to  be  gained  by  it. 

11.339.  (Dr.  iyo72s.)  As  I run  my  eye  over  the  in- 
fiiTuary  patients’  cases,  I find  some  for  the  entries  of 
prolapsus  and  of  his  passing  blood.  Did  you  see  him 
on  all  those  occasions  ? — Oh  yes.  I have  visited  him 
regularly  twice  a day  wlieu  ho  was  hei’e. 

11.340.  Was  he,  during  all  this  period  in  your 
charge  ? — In  my  charge. 

11.341.  Except  when  you  were  away  on  vacation  ? 
—I  might  be  absent  sometime,  aud  tlien  he  was  iu 
charge  of  the  assistant  surgeon. 

11.342.  I find  that  on  the  13th  of  May  1867,  he 
wtLS  in  a punishment  cell  and  complained  of  passing 
blood  fay  stool  ? — Yes,  I find  nu  entry  to  that  effect ; 


“ III  the  punishment  cells ; complaiued  of  passing 
blood  by  stool ; no  change  in  appearance.” 

11.343.  Did  you  recommend  his  removal  from  the 
punishment  cell  on  that  occasion  ? — No,  I do  not 
thmk  I did  recommend  his  removal.  I made  nremark 
here  on  the  14tli,  “Passing  blood  by  stool  for  a coa- 
sidcruble  time.”  That  is  the  report  he  made  tome.  I 
ordered  his  stools  to  be  kept  for  my  inspection. 

11.344.  Are  you  rcferriugto  May  the  13tli,  1867? 
— Ye-s  and  on  the  14th  I remark  “Motion  tinged 
“ with  blood  ; about  a teaspoonful  in  all,  the  result  of 
“ hosmovrlioids.” 

11.345.  Then  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  you 
examined  him  along  with  Dr.  Pollock? — Yes;  there 
was  no  sign  of  lunmorrhoids  or  prolapsus. 

11.346.  Gould  Mr.  Pollock  have  seen  him  ou  any 
other  occasion  ? Did  he  see  him  on  a former  occa- 
sion?— I am  not  quite  sure  wliethcr  he  examined 
him  or  not  on  a former  occasion.  He  was  examined 
on  this  occasion,  the  30tli  of  May  ; hut  I think  Mr. 
Pollock  came  down  on  this  occasion  to  see  this  man 
again.  He  had  seen  the  man  before. 

11.347.  Could  Mr.  Pollock  have  seeu  him  on  any 
occasion  before  that  the  30th  of  May.  Your  record 
is  very  accurate  of  what  took  place  then,  but  could  he 
have  seen  him  on  a former  occasion,  and  could  u’hat 
Lord  Devon  read  for  yon  have  occurred  ? — He  might 
have  seeu  the  man  on  .a  foimer  occasion,  but  I am  not 
aware  that  he  examined  him. 

11.348.  He  says  in  reference  to  some  occasion,  “1 
“ had  heard  that  Mr.  Pollock  was  a medical  genfle- 
“ man.  I begged  that  he  w'onld  look  at  the  piles  and 
“ examine  me.  He  was  about  to  do  so,  when  Dr. 
“ Campbell  said  something  to  Dr.  Pollock  iu  an 
“ undertone  and  he  declined  to  examine  me.”  You 
say  that  did  not  occur  on  the  30th  of  May  ? — ^Not  on 
the  30th. 

11.349.  Gould  it  have  occuiTcd  on  .a  former  oc- 
casion?— Ido  not  know  what  he  alludes  to  in  the 
first  place.  I have  no  recollection  of  the  circuinstauci! 
at  all. 

1 1.350.  He  alludes  to  some  examination  that  it  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Pollock  that  ho  should  make,  .and 
which  ho  did  not  make,  in  consequence  appai-ently  of 
something  that  you  said  in  an  undertone.  I will  put 
this  paper  into  your  hands,  aud  you  will  he  good 
enough  to  read  that  paragraph  over  yourself,  aud  see 
whether  you  can  remember  whether  such  a thing  oc- 
curred ou  that  or  any  former  occasion? — {FTitnes 
peruses  the  paragraph^  I only  remember  this  oc- 
casion. I think  he  was  actually  examined  by  Mi’. 
Pollock.  I have  no  recollection  of  his  seeing  tins 
man  before  in  my  office. 

1 1.351.  Arc  you  prepared  to  say  that  such  a tiling 
did  not  take  place  on  any  of  those  occasions  ? Do 
you  think  it  might  have  taken  place  and  that  you 
have  forgoiten  it?— I have  no  recollection  of  it,  I 
have  a perfect  recollection  that  he  was  examined  by 
Mr.  Pollock  on  the  30th  of  May.  I have  made  this 
note  of  it;  but  T have  no  recollection  of  any  other 
examination. 

11.352.  Was  this  man  incapacitated  bythe  hcemon'- 
hoids  during  this  period  from  work  of  any  kind?-- 
No,  I think  the  man  would  be  much  better  employed 
now. 

11.353.  But  duriug  the  iieriotl  that  we  are  iiowiu- 
quu'ing  into,  which  extends  over  1867  and  1868,  when 
the  heemorrhoids  appear  to  have  been  in  nn  active  con- 
dition ? — If  they  had  been  in  an  active  condition  I 
should  have  admitted  him  into  hospital  at  once,  if  the 
man  had  complained.  He  has  always  been  admitted 
into  hospital  when  he  did  complain.  He  has  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  hospital. 

11.354.  You  appear  to  have  had  him  under  close 
observation.  Sometime  prior  to  Axigust  1867,  you  say 
the  quantity  of  blood  has  been  much  less,  aud  he 
told  me  to-day  that  there  was  none  to  be  seen  ?■— 
Yes  ; I was  very  particular  iu  examining  the  stools 
to  see  exactly  what  he  did  pass,  for  he  appeared  to 
me  to  give  a very  exaggerated  account  of  his  case  aa 
far  as  mood  was  concerned. 
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11,853.  He  appeared  you  say  to  exi^gerate? Yes  j 

he  appeared  to  exaggerate. 

11.356.  Look  at  the  entry  of  tlio  20th  of  March, 
1868.  lie  was  admitted  into  hospital  on  the  26tli  of 
March  1868  ? — Yes. 

11.357.  On  that  occasion  again,  on  the  27lli,  it 
api>cars  that  he  had  another  powder  last  night,  and 
aperient  draught ; on  the  29tli  it  is  reported  tliat 
"the  motions  were  again  tinged  with  hloodj  ” and  on 
the  30th  of  March,  “ Still  passing  blood”  ? — Yes. 

11.358.  Then  on  the  1st  of  April  he  appears  to 
hare  made  some  complaint  for  which  yon  took  him 
before  the  governor.  It  is  entered  here,  “ Took  this 
" man  before  the  gorernor  to  know  what  he  meant 
“ by  saying  that  he  was  not  treated  properly  and  like  a 
“ regular  prisoner,  he  Laving  been  on  full  hospital  diet 
“ from  the  time  of  admission,  regularly  visited  and 
" supplied  with  the  necessary  remedies.”  Wliatdocs 
all  tliat  refer  to  ? — A complaint  he  made.  I think  it 
refers  to  a comphiint  he  made  to  the  diieetor ; and  then 
he  mentioned  on  that  occasion  that  he  did  not  refer 
to  my  treatment,  but  referred  to  hisbeiug  in  Award. 

11.359.  Being  iu  A ward  ? — Being  in  A ward. 

11.360.  The  ward  called  A ? — Yes,  where  you  saw 

him.  He  was  sent  thei'c  to  alloiv  him  to  use  his 
stool,  and  I nnder.stood  he  preferred  that.  I have 
made  a remark  here:  “Not  sent  there  specially, 

“ when  placed  on  tlie  sick  list ; it  is  the  best  place  for 
“ him  so  long  as  he  requires  to  use  the  close  stool  for 
“ my  inspection  aud  also  to  bathe  Iiimsolf.” 

11.361.  May  I ask  you  what  are  the  qualifications 
required  of  a compounder  in  tliis  prison  ? — He  requires 
to  have  a good  knowledge  of  drugs,  and  they  require 
to  undergo  an  examination.  Our  present  compounder 
was  timisferred  to  this  pri.son  from  Portland. 

11.362.  Wimt  sort  of  qualific.ation,  if  any,  is  he 
required  to  have  ? — lie  requires  to  have  a perfect 
knowle<lge  of  drugs. 

11.363.  How  is  tliat  knowledge  tested? — It  will 
be  tested  now  hy  examination. 

11.364.  Do  they  produce  any  kind  of  certificate  of 
having  attended  the  compounding  of  drugs  iu  a regular 
establishment,  or  picked  it  up  anywhere? — Tliey  ai'C 
appointed  by  the  directors,  mid  tho  directors,  no  doubt, 
inquire  into  that. 

11,36.5.  {Dr.  Gveeuhow.)  Do  you  believe  that  they 
are  required  to  he  inombera  or  assistants  of  tho  Phai- 
maceutienl  Society  ?— No,  I don’t  think  that  necessary. 

11.366.  Y’on  tliink  it  is  not  necessary? — It  was 
not : it  will  be  now.  I do  not  think  that  the  present 
compounds  is  a member  of  the  Phoi-maceutical 
Society. 

11.367.  He  may  be  an  assistant  only? — I do  not 
know  tliat  ho  is  even  connected  with  it ; but  lie  will 
be  able  to  state  that  himself. 

11.368.  {Mr.  Bwfirick.)  But  you  considei'  him  a 
competent  man  ? — Oh,  very ; a very  careful  man. 

11.369.  {Dr.  Lyflns.')  What  is  tho  nature  of  the 
wound  in  Iloantree’s  leg  that  he  makes  complaint  of? 
— What  is  the  date  of  that  please  ? it  must  have  been 
veiy  slight,  I should  think. 

11.370.  It  is  referred  to  hero  as  “an  old  wound.” 

I want  to  know  what  kind  it  was. 

_ 11,371.  {Dr.  Greenliow.)  Have  you  seen  it  ? — No; 
it  must  have  been  very  slight.  I do  not  remember 
Buytbiug  about  iU 

11,372.  Was  it  an  open  wound  ? — Oh,  no  open 
wound.  I will  oxamiue  him  if  you  please  now,  for  I 
am  unable  to  ausiver  tho  question  with  respect  to  th© 
wound. 

.^^>373.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  You  do  not  remember  any- 
uiiug  about  it  ? — I do  not  remember. 

11.374. _  But  you  have  not  made  such  an  exnmina- 
noDofthis  wound  that  would  enable  you  to  tell  us 
now  what  tho  nature  of  it  was  ?— No. 

11.375.  Did  he  ever  complain  to  you  about  it? — I 
do  not  recollect.  What  is  tho  date  of  it? 

It  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  5th 
01  JSovember,  but  whether  it  is  the  5lh  of  November 
68  or  not,  I really  cannot  say.  Ho  says- you  looked 

Ilia  lf?g  and  ordered  him  a flannel  bandage  ? — The 


flannel  bandage  wfia  not  in  connexion  with  a wound, 
^t  for  tlie  stockings  that  wore  taken  away  from  him. 
He  must  have  complained  of  cold,  I suppose,  owing 
to  the  loss  of  hi.s  stockings.  I very  likely  oi'dercd 
him  a flannel  bandage  to  be  used  in  place  of  them. 

11.377.  Y’ou  staled  awhile  ago  that  you  did  not 
even  say  to  liim  to  " shove  up  the  piles,”  when  he 
could  do  it  himself  ?— Most  decidedly  not. 

11.378.  He  alleges  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  that 
morning  with  an  officer  before  the  governor  to  leceive 
sentence.  “When  tho  officer,”  he  says,  “came  on 
“ that  nioruing  to  take  mo  before  the  Governor  to 
" receive  iny  sentence,  I was  after  coming  from  the 
“ closet,  and  Inid  been  bathing  with  cold  water;  the 
“ hlecding  had  ceased;  I was  lying  down  trying' to 
“ get  the  piles  in  ; I hail  to  go  with  the  officer.  On 
" my  lolum  they  wera  congested  from  cold  ns  they 
“ always  are  wlieu  I Ijavo  not  the  opportunity  of 

“ gelting  Ihein  in  as  soon  as  the  bleeding  stops  ?” 

Ho  was  not  perhaps  under  my  care  at  that  time. 

11.379.  That  refers  to  tlie  occasion  on  which  he 
says  you  told  him  to  “ sliovo  them  up  Then  he 
was  ill  A ivard  at  the  time. 


11.380.  Have  you  any  record  in  reference  to  any 
such  thing  ns  that  ? — Oh,  no. 

11.381.  He  says  “Even  if  I could  got  them  up  by 
“ shoving  I could  not  tlien,  the  pain  was  so  acute, 
“ bear  to  put  a finger  near  them.  When  the  officer 
“ came  on  that  morning  to  talco  me  before  the  Go- 
“ veruor  to  receive  my  sentence,  I was  after  coming 
" from  the  closet,  and  had  been  bathing  with  cold 
“ ivater,  the  bleeding  had  ceased  and  I was  lying 
“ down  trying  to  get  the  plies  in.  I had  to  go  with 
“ the  officer.  On  my  return  they  were  congested 
“ from  cold.”  Have  you  any  record  of  that  haiipen- 
ing  at  all  ? — None  whatever.  I have  never  seen  the 
prisoner  down,  and  the  oflicer  in  charge  of  A waid 
must  liave  been  with  me,  accompanying  me. 

11.382.  {Chairman.)  WTio  was  the  officer  in  charge 
of  A ward? — Mr.  Iluniphrios  is  one.  Tho  oflicer  in 
charge  of  number  one  is  sliU  in  the  prison,  so  (hat 
you  cau  examine  him. 

11.383.  That  is  Humphries? — Humphries. 

11.384.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  He  also  makes  tlie  allegation 
that  the  time  when  he  got  castor  oil,  when  it  was 
occasionally  ordei'ed  for  him,  was  immediately  before 
dinner,  " This,”  ho  says,  “ prevented  me  ftom  taking 
“ any  food,  for  it  sickened  me  if  I ate  it,  and  seldom 
“ or  never  operated  till  after  I was  locked  up  in  my 
“ cell  for  the  night,  when  I had  no  facilities  for 
“ stopping  the  blood,  having  to  evacuate  in  tlie 
“ iivinul  and  could  not  empty  it  till  morning  ?” — I 
find  I ordered  the  castor  oil  in  the  morning  when  he 
was  on  the  sick  list,  lie  must  .allude,  I suppose,  to 
the  occasions  when  he  went  to  the  surgery  at  12 
o’clock  with  other  eomplaiuiug  sick. 

11.385.  Is  a prisoner  obliged  to  take  medicine  then 
and  there  at  12  o’clock  ? — ^Yes,  it  is  commonly  taken 
there. 

11.386.  If  he  was  ordered  castor  oil  at  12  o’clock 
would  ho  take  it  then  and  tliere? — Sometimes  he  may 
be  ordered  to  come  in  the  evening,  but  as  a general 
rule  he  would  get  it  at  12  o’clock. 

11.387.  And  talce  it  there  and  then  ? — And  take  it 
there  and  tiien. 

11.388.  He  eoiuplaius  that  in  some  cases  his  dinner 
was  quite  cold,  and  tliat  sometimes  lie  found  that  part 
of  his  dinner  was  purloined  while  he  was  kept  wait- 
ing 40  or  50  or  60  minutes  ? — He  is  alluding  now  to 
when  he  was  iu  the  prison. 

11.389.  Yes;  when  he  went  to  the  dispensary?— 
When  he  went  to  the  dispensaiy  for  medicine. 

11.390.  He  says,  “When  I saw  that  my  name  was 
“ always  last  on  the  list,  I went  to  my  cell  on  eotniug 
“ from  work,  ate  my  tliuner  if  I could,  and  then  went 
“ to  tho  surgery  for  medicine.  Even  then  I had 
“ many  minutes  to  wait  before  my  name  was  called. 
“ In  a few  days  this  was  noticed  hr  the  infirmaiy 
“ principal  warder,  and  on  the  following  day  ray 
“ name  was  placed  on  tho  top  of  the  list.  I was  not 
“ present  when  my  name  was  called  to  go  in  for 

Tj-  S 
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“ medicine.'  Wlieu  1 did  come  I -n’svs  reprimanded 
“ and  told  that  in  future  I should  be  present  when 
“ mj  name  was  called.  After  this  ray  name  was 
“ often  lieudiug  the  list,  but  that  wiis  no  advantage 
“ for  I had  to  wait  till  the  last  was  served  ere  I could 
“ be  permitted  to  return  to  my  cell.”  Can  you  speak 
■with  reference  to  this  statement? — I thiuk  they  were 
very  pm-ticular  in  keeping  the  treason-felony  pi'isouers 
apai't  from  the  otlier  prisoners,  and  be  might  have 
been  kept  oa  he  says. 

1 1.391 . Is  it  possible  that  be  was  kept  waiting  neaily 
the  whole  of  dinner  hour  ? — That  is  not  possible. 

11.392.  It  is  not  possible? — No,  not  possible. 

11.393.  But  the  dispensing  of  the  medicine  must 
generally  take  some  time  ? — I should  think  they  are 
all  away  at  the  least  by  a quna'ter  past  12. 

11.394.  (Chairman.)  The  diunersai-e  served  at  12, 
are  they  not  ? — At  12. 

11.395.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  He  states  that  on  one  oc- 
casion “ Dr.  'W''iIson  said,  ‘ If  the  oil  disagi-ees  with 
“ ‘ you  1 will  give  you  something  else.’  He  wrote  in 
“ the  book.  The  compounder,  Mr.  Wing,  looked  at 
“ what  he  hod  written,  and  filled  me  a cup  of  senna 
“ and  salts.  I said  ‘ senna  and  salts  wilt  increase  the 
“ ‘ bleeding  aud  aggravate  the  disease ; please  to  give 
“ ‘me  au  aperient  of  some  kind.’  Dr.  Wilson  then 
“ gave  me  two  pills  in  lieu  of  tho  senna  aud  salts.” 
Is  it  the  case  that  senna  and  salts  did  aggravate  the 
disease  or  promote  the  bleeding  at  any  time  ? — I am 
not  aware  that  it  did.  He  has  been  principally  on  the 
electuary  of  seuna  rmd  sulphur  electuary. 

11.396.  But  from  time  to  time  he  has  been  ordered 
senua  and  salts  ? — He  may  have  had  it  after  calomel, 
hut  I do  not  thiuk  he  had  it  very  often. 

11.397.  He  refers  to  the  26ih  of  March,  and  says, 
“ I was  unable  to  rise  out  of  bed  this  morning  from 
“ the  pain  in  my  loins,  &c.  Dr.  Campbell  came, 
“ felt  my  pulse,  and  said  I had  no  fever : ordered  me 
“ up,  and  a dose  of  senna  aud  salts  ; discharged  in 
“ five  weeks  ” ? — It  appears  that  I ordered  him  a 
calomel  and  opium  treatment.  “ 26th  of  March  ’68, 
“ complains  of  piles,  no  protrusion,”  and  that  was 
followed  by  the  electuary  and  astringent  encmata. 

11.398.  Is  Dr.  Hoffman  here  now  ? — He  is  here. 

11.399.  He  is  the  assistant  here  now? — He  is  tlio 
as-sistaut-surgeon  here  now. 

11.400.  It  appears  that  for  a cold  in  the  chest 
seaega  was  prescribed  for  him.  on  one  occasion.  Have 
you  any  record  of  it  ?• — He  most  likely  applied  com- 
plaining of  a cold,  and  got  a dose. 

11.401.  He  now  alleges  that  he  suifered  from 
chronic  piles,  chronic  sycosis,  and  slight  elu'onic 
bronchitis,  three  chi-onic  diseases  ? — The  principal 
ailment  he  had  is  the  piles. 

11.402.  "What  is  the  state  of  his  sycosis  at  present? 
— It  is  cured.  He  has  said  nothing  about  it  for  a 
considerable  time. 

11.403.  And  the  broncliitis  ? — I am  not  aware  that 
he  lias  got  a couch. 

11.404.  Is  it  any  part  of  your  duty  to  examine  the 
meat  supplied  to  the  prisoners  in  the  infirmaiy  ? — I 
always  do  so. 

11.405.  Have  you  ohseiwed  the  meat  at  anytime  to 
be  bad  ? — Which  ? 

11.406.  The  meat  seiwed  out  to  the  prisoners?— 
When  bad  or  doubtful  meat  is  received  we  hold  a 
board  ou  it. 

11.407.  Have  you  observed  the  meat  supplied  to 
bo  bad  ? — Yes,  sometimes. 

11.408.  What  is  done  with  it  when  it  is  found  to 
be  bad? — ^It  is  sent  bock  aud  the  stewai-d  is  sent  to 
purchase  meat  from  another  butehei-. 

11.409.  Have  you  ever  observed  the  rations  served 
out  to  have  a bad  smell  in  any  way  ? — It  sometimes 
has  .and  is  rejected. 

11.410.  No,  but  the  meat  served  out  ? — No. 

11.411.  After  being  boiled  have  you  ever  known 

the  meat  to  be  detected  bad  in  any  way? Yes, 

end  it  has  been  brought  before  me.  The  prisoners 
sometimes  complain  and  if  I find  that  it  is  bad  I 


at  once  condemn  it.  That  happens  very  often  in  this 
hot  weather. 

11.412.  It  does  happen? — Almost  every  day  I 
have  got  dinners  sent  to  me  for  my  inspection,  where 
the  meat  may  bo  a little  tainted.  If  it  is  bad  it  is 
condemned. 

11.413.  Has  it  occurred  recently? — It  occurs  oc- 
c.asionally.  I have  not  had  a case  to-day. 

11.414.  Did  it  occur  last  week  ? — Yes,  within  the 
last  week. 

11.415.  More  than  once  ? — Veiy  seldom. 

11.416.  What  happened  to  the  meat  on  those  occa- 
sions ? — Just  a little  tainted  from  the  gi-eat  heat  of 
the  weather. 

11.417.  Did  it  in  the  raw  state  become  tainted,  or 
was  it  tainted  only  after  cooking  it  ? — It  was  sent  up 
by  the  cook,  luul  being  complained  of  it  was  sent  for 
my  inspection.  Wlieu  prisoners  complain  of  food  it 
is  at  once  seat  to  the  medical  officer. 

11.418.  (Chairman.)  Does  that  imply  the  infirmary 
only,  or  the  prison  generally  ?— The  prison  genemlly. 
Every  prisoner  can  complain  of  the  meat. 

11.419.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Does  eveiy  prisoner  know 
that  he  can  complain  of  the  meat,  and  that  it  will  he 
examined  by  you  and  if  necessaiy  condemned  ? — 
They  sometimes  find  fault  with  the  dinner,  aud  it  is 
sent  back  to  the  cook  who  rectifies  it  at  once.  But  if 
he  conceives  he  is  not  justified  in  making  any  altera- 
tion, they  can  still  complain  and  it  is  sent  for  my  in- 
spection. But  we  are  very  pavticuloJ  in  examining 
tho  meat  sent  in.  Wc  have  a board  on  it  and  con- 
demn it  at  ouce  if  it  is  not  good. 

11.420.  What  is  tho  iuievval  between  the  reception 
of  the  meat,  aud  the  cooking  of  it? — It  might  pro- 
bably commence  in  the  evening  for  the  following  day. 

11.421.  It  is  possible  that  meat  which  passes  ius^c- 
tion  os  sound  to-day  would  be  found  bad  when  boiled 
to-morrow  ? — It  is  quite  possible  in  this  changeable 
weather. 

11.422.  (Chairman.)  Does  the  prisoner  get  good 
meat  instead  ? — It  is  changed.  They  very  often  come 
up  to  me  complaining  that  the  meat  was  bone  or  fat. 
I tell  tlie  officer  to  take  it  to  the  cook-house  and  get  a 
little  more  meat. 

11.423.  Do  you  think  that  will  be  the  case  with 
reference  to  the  whole  of  the  prisoners  in  this  prison  ? 
— Oh  yes.  They  have  all  an  opportunity  of  complain- 
ing. If  they  think  the  meat  short  they  can  have  it 
weighed. 

11.424.  (Mr.  Dc  Vere.)  Are  you  obliged  to  be 
always  in  the  room  to  hear  those  complaints  at  eveiy 
moment  ? — I am  here  to  2 o’clock  to  see  that  if.  is 
brought  to  me. 

11.425.  (Chairman.)  In  your  absence  does  that 
duty  devolve  on  your  assistant  ? — On  my  assistant. 

11.426.  Dr.  Campbell,  will  you  be  kind  enougli  to 
go  through  your  professional  day  ns  medical  officer  ot 
this  prison  ? — I come  in,  my  loril,  about  twenty 
minutes  to  9 o’clock  in  tho  moi-uing.  That  is  to 
see  prisoners  who  have  got  their  names  down  to  see 
me  about  their  work,  clothing,  or  food. 

11.427.  There  names  are  put  down  in  a book 
furnished  to  you?— Yes. 

11.428.  When  is  the  fact  communicated  to  you?— 
Thei-e  is  a book  kept  for  the  purpose.  The  names  are 
put  down  by  the  officer  of  the  day.  His  book  is 
brought  before  mo  and  I make  my  remarks  for  the  iu- 
fonnatiou  of  the  governor.  A lame  man  >vill  com- 
plain of  having  to  go  upstaire  to  his  cell ; if  I find 
that  it  is  desirable,  I recommend  that  he  should  be 
located  on  the  gi'onnd  floor. 

11.429.  You  first  of  all  on  coming  to  the  prison 
exiunine  that  book  and  deal  as  you  think  fit  with  the 
applications? — Yes,  my  lord.  Then  I prescribe  for 
the  sick  officers,  and  after  that  I go  to  the  hospital. 

11.430.  How  long,  ordinai-ily  speaking,  are  you 
dealing  with  the  list  of  prisoners  who  make  applica- 
tion to  you? — Commonly  not  more  than  a few 
minutes. 

11.431.  Not  more  in  so  large  a prison  ns  this  ? — No, 
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I .“(.‘klom  li.ivc  more  thnu  perhaps  three  or  four  or 
perhaps  half  a dozen. 

11.432.  Of  prisouers  who  come  to  see  you? — Yes. 

11.433.  Then  you  deal  with  the  sick,  officers.  How 
long  does  that  take  ? — Itvaiics;  sometimes  Ihnvenot 
any. 

11.434.  Sometimes  half  an  hour? — Oh,  not  more 
th.an  two  or  three  minutes.  If  any  officer  is  not  on 
duty  I send  him  to  the  sick  room,  but  if  it  is  a slight 
case  I order  him  a dose  of  medicine. 

11.435.  At  half-past  9 what  do  you  do? — I go 
to  the  hospital  and  see  the  priaouei’S  there. 

11.436.  Do  you  go  through  every  case? — take 
one  ward  and  the  assistant-surgeon  takes  the  other. 
We  take  them  alternately. 

11.437.  In  the  event  of  there  being  any  bad  case  in 
the  ward  in  charge  temporarily  of  the  assistant 
surgeon,  reference  is  made  to  you  ? — Yes. 

11.438.  (Dr.  Gree)ih(yw .')  Is  if  half-past  9 o’clock 
before  you  reach  the  ward  ? — Twenty  minutes  past 
or  linJf-past  9 o’clock. 

11.439.  {^Chairman.')  You  go  to  one  ward,  the 
iissistaut-sufgeou  taking  another  ? — Yes. 

11.440.  Tliere,  are  more  than  two  wards  ? — There 
are  four. 

11.441.  You  take  two  aud  the  assistant-surgeon 
takes  two  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

1 1.442.  How  long  docs  that  generally  occupy  yon  ? 
—An  hour  or  an  hour  and  a half. 

11.443.  That  carries  you  to  11  o’clock? Half 

past  11. 

11.444.  At  half-past  11  what  do  you  do  ?— I 
visit  the  prisouers  in  the  refractory  cells. 

11.445.  You  take  the  refractory  ceUs  first  I 
suppose  ? — Yes,  I go  round  the  different  cells  and  .see 
if  there  are  any  complaints  to  make. 

11.446.  (ii/r.  De  Fere.)  When  does  the  examina- 
tion of  the  prisoners  in  the  refractory  cells  com- 
mence?— ^Immediately  after  hospital. 

11.447.  At  what  hour  ?— It  is  about  half-past 

II  o’clock. 

I l,'i48.  Having  visited  tiie  roft-nctory  colls,  -what 
do  you  do  witli  regard  to  the  general  prisoners  ?— I 
liave  an  imspectiou.  For  instance,  this  morning  I 
inspected  all  the  prisoners  when  I came  in  at  a quarter 
hei'oi-e  7 o’clock  to  inspect  the  ablo-bodied  prisoners 
before  they  went  out  to  work.  I do  that  once  a 
mouth. 

11.449.  You  inspect  the  whole  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

1 1.450.  Are  they  inspected  at  intcvvuls  by  the  othei- 
medical  gentleman  ?— No,  my  lord.  Then  I sec  the 
invalids  individually,  tliey  puss  round  one  by  one. 

11.451.  Aftei- visiting  the  refractory  cells  what  do 
you  do  ? — I como  to  ray  room  and  attend  to  different 
mutters. 

11.452.  Are  the  cases  which  require  more  minute 
examination  brought  to  you  again  ? — To  my  office.  I 
very  often  go  through  the  wards  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  after  my  visit,  to  make  a more  perfect  ex- 
amination. 

^ II, p8.  Then  your  day  is  fully  occupied  until  2 
0 clock  ?— -About  2 o’clock  I go  to  dinner.  Tlien  I 
'^°‘ne  in  again  between  6 and  7,  and  go  round  all 
the  hospitals  again.  J call  at  the  refractor/  cells  to 
inquu-e^  if  there  are  any  complaints.  If  there  are  no 
complaiuts  I do  not  see  any  of  the  prisoners.  During 
the  day  besides  I have  to  visit  the  sick  officers  as 
wc  ? 


11,454.  Do  I nndei'stand  coiTectly  that  every  pri- 
Muer  in  a refractory  cell  is  seen  by  you  every  day  ? — 

t sveiy  iafirmaiy  patient  in  the  wai'ds 

or  the  time  under  your  special  charge  is  .seen  by  you 
eveiy  tlay  ? — Every  day. 

11,456.  That  the  ordiuaiy  prisoners,  not  in  the  in- 
rmary  or  refractory  cells,  are  seen  by  you  individually 
a east  once  a month? — At  least  once  a month,  and 
^y  complaiut  is  made  they  are  able  to  see  the 
or  myself  at  any  hour,  day  or  night. 
Ii457.  Is  it  in  the  power  of  eveiy  priaonei-  to  see 


you  if  he  puts  his  Uiunc  down  in  the  book  for  the 
purpose  ? — At  any  time. 

11,458.  Be  he  in  tlie  in6rmaiy  or  iu  the  prison  ? 
— les,  my  lord. 

ll,4o0.  WWi  ,-cgu-a  to  the  nigli,  n.-o  „„taido 
the  prison  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

11.460.  Does  the  assistaat-suvgeou  live  iu» He 

lives  outside. 

11.461.  Supposing  n patient  is  taken  suddenly  ill 
in  the  night,  what  would  happen  ? — We  are  sent  for. 

11.462.  Is  the  assistant-surgeon  sent  for  first? 

The  assistant-surgeon. 

11.463.  Does  that  often  occur?— Not  very  often. 
If  I have  any  bad  case  in  the  hospital  I often 
call  m about  10  o’clock  at  night  before  locking  up 
to  pay  a last  visit. 

11.464.  Have  yon  any  reason  to  believe  tluit  castw 
occur  in  which  you  ought  to  have  been  sent  for,  Imt, 
ill  which,  from  failure  in  tlie  performance  of  that  part 
of  his  duty,  the  officer  does  not  send  for  you  nt  night  ? 
— I think  not.  I think  they  are  very  particular  j and 
I may  mention  that  we  have  got  an  officer  iu  each 
wai’d  on  duty  all  night  long,  so  that  if  lie  sees  any 
change  in  tlio  patient  ho  at  onco  communicates  with 
the  compounder  or  principal  infirmary  warder. 

11.465.  Complaints  have  been  made  to  us  that  con- 
siderable inconvenience  has  been  expeiienced  during 
the  night  by  those  whose  bowels  may  be  relaxed  not 
haying  an  opportunity  of  going  to  the  closet,  but 
having  to  perform  operations  of  nature  in  their  urinals 
and  retaining  them  nil  night  in  their  cells.  Do  you 
consider  there  is  an  evil  in  that  ?— Yes,  that  would 
be  wrong,  but  if  I knew  of  any  case  I should  admit  it 
into  hospital  at  once. 

^ 11,466.  {Dr,  Greenhow.)  If  there  was  an  attack  of 
diarrhcea  at  night,  would  you  be  applied  to  ? — Not  in 
a simple  case.  The  compouuder  would  give  a dose  of 
chalk  mixtnre  but  if  it  was  a serious  ease  he  would 
seud  for  the  asaistant-siu'geou  or  for  me. 

11.467.  {Chairman.)  Is  the  compounder  living 
here  ? — He  lives  in,  with  the  principal  infirmaiy 
warder.  They  both  understand  it.  The  piincipal 
infirmary  warder  had  au  appointment  in  the  Crimea ; 
he  understands  medicine  thoroughly. 

11.468.  {Dr.  Greenhoto.)  You  spoke  two  or  three 
times  to-day  about  the  treason-felony  prisoners  being 
kept  separate  from  the  ordinary  prisoners.  Can  you 
explain  why  they  have  been  kept  separate  ? — It  was 
the  wish  of  tlie  authorities,  I believe. 

1 1.469.  But  you  are  not  acquainted  with  the  reason 
why  it  has  been  done  ? — No,  only  that  they  make  the 
distinction.  They  have  made  a distinction  between 
these  prisonei's  and  otlier  prisoners. 

11.470.  Has  that  distinction  been  in  favour  of  the 
treason-felony  prisoners,  or  adverse  to  them  ? — Oh, 
decidedly  in  favour  of  them. 

11.471.  Iu  favour  of  them? — Tesj  they  have  not 
only  been  kept  by  themselves,  but  they  have  been 
allowed  exti-a  exercise  and  various  other  privileges. 

11.472.  Specify  them  ? — They  have  been  allowed  to 
grow  their  hair  and  beard,  aud  that  has  been  a source  of 
punishment  to  men  in  hospital,  for  some  of  my  patients 
have  complained  that  they  Lad  their  hair  cut  when  the 
ti-enson-feloiiy  prisoners  are  allowed  to  gi-ow'  theirs. 

11.473.  Any  other  distiuction  ? — They  are  allowed 
extra  exercise. 


11.474.  {Mr.  Srodrick.)  Any  distinction  in  the 
way  of  diet? — No  distinction.  Latterly  there  has 
been.  Since  the  refusal  of  the  food  the  Secretaiy  of 
State  recommeucied  that  a little  relaxation  should  take 
place,  and  it  was  referred  to  me.  I have  got  the 
letters  hearing  on  that  point  if  yon  wish  for  them. 
The  prisoners  complained  of  the  suet  pudding. 

11.475.  {Chairman.)  I think  you  had  better  read 
tbe  letters? — Yes,  I have  got  them  all  here. 

1 1.476.  When  was  the  complaint  made,  Dr.  Camp- 
bell ? — I may  mention  that  these  men  Wei's  discharged 
from  liospitai  on  the  6th  of  July  last  yoai',  they  all  began 
returning  their  food,  and  I had  tliis  list  made  out  at 
the  time. 

11.477.  What  does  it  contain:  a statement  of  the 
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food  retunied  by  each  prisoner  ? — By  endi  prisoner, 
my  lord. 

11.478.  (Dr.  Greenhow.)  You  -nnll  favour  ns 'witli 
ft  copy  of  it,  if  you  please. — ^Yes. 

11.479.  {Chairman.)  In  consequence  of  the  fact  of 
tlieir  retur-ning  food,  did  you  innke  out  a slaterncnt  at 
that  period  of  the  food  sent  back  by  each  of  those  pri- 
soiiew  ? — The  food  sent  liack  : it  is  always  uoteth 

11.480.  Do  yon  hand  in  a paper  showing  what  was 
sent  back  by  each  prisoner  ? — Yes. 

11.481.  Of  what  extent? — Itvarics. 

11.482.  The  report  is  from  what  date? — Fi-om  the 
time  of  their  discharge  from  hospital,  I think  the  9th 
of  July  1869. 

11.483.  To  what  period ? What  is  the  last  date? 
— The  26tli  of  August  is  the  last  entered  here. 

11.484.  In ’69  ?— In ’69. 

11.485.  It  is  about  six  weeks,  then  ? — Yes. 

11.486.  {Dr.  Greenkmo.)  Is  this  i-eportiug  of  food 
being  returned  only  applicable  to  treason-felony  pvi- 
sonere  ? — Oh  no  j to  all  the  prisoners. 

11.487.  Whenever  any  prisoner  returns  his  food 
the  fact  is  reported  to  you  ? — It  is  reported. 

11.488.  {Chairman.)  Then  you  find  that  taking  a 
given  jieriod,  say  six  weeks,  the  munbev  of  instances 
in  which  the  food  is  returned  by  the  treason-felony 
prisoners  is  largei'  than  the  number  iu  wliich  it  is 
returned  by  prisoners  of  another  cla.ss  ? — Yes,  my 
lord.  They  retiirn  a good  quantity'. 

11.489.  More  than  Tins  been  returneil  by  the  same 
number  of  prisoner’s  of  any  other  class  ? — Yes  ; hut 
they  chiefly  retiu’ncd  their  food  shortly  after  their  dis- 
charge from  the  hospital,  my  lord.  I find  that  -n-hen 
they  were  iu  hospital  there  was  no  food  returned.  I 
have  got  the  “return  food  book”;  perhaps  yon  would 
like  to  see  it. 

11.490.  {Dr.  Greenhorn.)  Were  they  receiving  the 
same  diet  ns  the  otirer  prisoners  at  the  time  that  they 
retunied  food  in  that  way  ? — ^Yes,  in  the  prison. 

11.491.  The  other  prisoners  who  were  in  the 
prison,  not  in  the  infirmary  ? — Yes,  the  ordinary 
prison  diet. 

11.492.  Was  it  light-labour  diet  or  hard  labour 
diet? — They'  were  .allowed  hard-labour  diet, 

11.493.  Were  they  at  hard  labour  at.  the  time  ? — 
No,  these  men  have  never  been  at  htu’d  labour. 

11.494.  They  were  at  light  labour’,  but  were  allowed 
hard-labour  diet  ? — Yes. 

11.495.  Will  you  read  the  letters  to  which  you 
have  referred  ?— July  the  10th,  1869, 1 wi’otc  to  the 
Goveruor ; 


“ Dxar  Sni, 

“ It  having  been  brought  to  my  notice  tliat  the 
ti’eason-felouy  pnsoners  Boiu’kc,  Dillon,  Mmphy, 
and  Jfulcahy  have  been  returning  their  food,  I beg  to 
rcjjort  tlie  circumstance.  I may  slate  that  these  men 
were  only  discharged  from  liospitid  on  (he  5th  instant 
in  good  health  and  inci’eased  in  weight ; and  I found 
on  inquiry  that  on  the  8th  the  whole  of  them  returned 
then’  hreni],  and  yesterday  Bourke  returned  his  dinner, 
and  Dillon,  Mutphy,  and  Mulcahy  half  a pint  of  soup 
and  their  potatoes.  I need  scarcely  state  that  the 
provisions  iwe  of  the  beat  quality  and  used  without 
complaint  by  prisonei’s  who  have  formerly  occupied  a 
good  position  in,  life.  It  may  be  well  to  mention 
that  these  men  previous  to  their  discharge  from  hos- 
pital, intimated  to  the  director  that  they  could  not 
use  the  prison  diet,  aud  if  tlvey  persist  in  their  present 
Hue  of  conduct  their  health  must  necessarily  suffer. 

“I  remain  y'our  obedient  sen’aut, 

“ John  CAUPDErx,  M.D.” 
11,496.  {Chairman.)  What  was  done  iu  conse- 
(juence  of  that  ? — Then,  I think,  Thomas  Bourke  and 
Mulcahy  sent  petitions  to  the  Secretai-y  of  State.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  petitions  were  now  ; but 
these  ai’C  the  certificates  that  I sent  along  with  tho 
petitions : 

“ Woking  Invalid  Pi’ison,  August  9th,  1869. 

“ I hereby  certify  that  I have  examined. number 
“ 3134  treason-felony  piisonei’,  D.  D.  Mulcahy,  this 


“ morning,  when  ho  complained  of  feeling  weak  and 
“ faint,  also  of  derangement  of  the  stomach,  which 
“ he  imputed  to  the  prison  diet;  but  as  he  bus  been 
“ returning  a portion  of  his  food  since  he  left  the 
“ hospital,  the  weakness  most  likely  arises  from  that 
“ cause  aud  not  from  the  food  Avliich  is  used  by  about 

550  other  prisoners  here  and  appears  to  agree 
“ remarkably  well.  I bog  to  state  that  this  prisouer 
“ is  located  in  the  same  room  as  Boui'ke,  aud  as  his 
“ complaints  ni'C  of  a similar  nature  I hope  it  is 
“ unnecessary  to  add  moi’C  on  the  subject.” 

This  is  my  certificate  refeii’ing  to  Bourke  : 

“ I hereby  cei'tify  that  I exnmiued  mimbcr  3505 
“ treason-felony  prisoner,  Tbomiw  Bourke,  this  mora- 
" ing,  when  he  appeai’ed  free  from  disease,  but  com- 
“ plained  of  great  weakness,  and  as  he  has  been 
“ returning  a portion  of  Ins  food  since  Iiis  discharge 
“ from  hospital  I can  only  impute  the  weakness  to 
“ that  cause.  I beg  to  state  tliat  I am  not  aware 
“ of  ever  being  unkind  to  this  prisoner,  and  certainly 
“ never  senthim  out  to  perform  hard  work,  or  accused 
“ him  of  scheming,  falseliood,  or  malingering.  He 
“ Avas  for  a long  time  iu  hos|5itnl  on  a generous  diet, 
“ and  always  appeared  satisfied  ; but  on  being  dis- 
“ charged  he  and  the  other  treason-felony  prisoners 
“ complained  of  tho  prison  diet,  and  although  I have 
“ no  instructions  for  my  guidance  iu  their  case  any 
“ more  than  in  that  of  the  other  prisoner’s,  they  seem 
“ to  imagine  the  power  rests  Avith  me,  and  as  they 
“ have  not  been  granted  a special  diet  in  pi’isou  that 
“ is  no  doubt  the.  cause  of  the  bad  feeling.”  I have 
no  power  to  interfere  with  the  prison  diet.  When  a 
prisoner  is  in  hospital  I order  what  1 think  ncces-sary, 
but  I have  no  power  to  interfere  Avitlr  the  mnuagernent 
of  the  prison. 

11.497.  That  rests  with  the  directors? — It  rests 
Avith  the  directors  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

11.498.  (Mr.  Dc  Vere.)  Wliat  became  of  that  report 
of  yours  ? — The  Secretary  of  State  thought  it  de- 
sirable to  make  a little  relaxation  in  the  case  of  those 
men,  and  Avhen  it  Avits  referred  to  me,  this  is  the  letter 
that  I sent  np. 

11.499.  Have  you  got  his  ansAver  to  that  report  of 
yours  ? — No,  I have  not  got  tho  .'mswer. 

11.500.  (Chairma?i.)  WhatAvas  the  next  comma- 
nrcation  ? — This  is  the  next : 

“ Sir,  Wliitehall,  7th  September  1869. 

“ I A5I  directed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Br-uce  to 
“ acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  30th 
“ ultimo,  forwarding  medical  certificates  in  the  cases 
“ of  Thomas  Eoiir'ke  and  Denis  Mulcahy,  at  Woking 
“ prison,  and  to  state  that  he  wishes  those  convicts 
“ to  be  placed  on  tbe  full  hospital  diet  suggested  by 

Dr'.  Campbell,  consisting  of  baked  beef  Avitli  vege- 
“ tables  and  breiwl  on  Tuesday  and  Fr’iday,  boiled 
“ mutton,  soup,  v'egetables,  and  broad  orr  Thursday.” 

That  is  the  answer  to  this  letter  1 have  referred  to. 

11,601.  {Dr.  Dt/ons.)  By  whom  is  that  signed? — 
It  is  signed  by  A.  F.  0.  Liddell ; but  I ought  to  have 
read  my  letter  first  of  all,  for  this  is  an  answer  to  It. 

11,502.  (Charman.)  I thought  that  Avns  in  answer 
to  your  certificates  ? — I made  a recommendation. 

“ Woking  Invalid  Pi'ison, 

“ Sir,  August  28th,  1 869. 

“ I HAVR  in  compliance  with  your  request 
“ perused  the  Wliitehall  letter,  number  7,708,  relating 
“ to  tbe  petitions  of  the  treason-felony  prisoners. 
“ Thomas  Bourke  and  Denis  D.  Mulcahy,  complaining 
“ of  the  insufficiency  of  tlieir  diet.  In  reply  I beg  to 
“ state  that  these  prisonei's  have  been  returning  a 
“ portion  of  tbe  prison  diet  since  their  discharge  from 
“ hospital,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  rejection  of 
'•  the  shin-of-beef  soup  on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  and 
“ the  suet  pudding  on  Thui’sday,  owing  as  they  state 
“ to  these  articles  disagreeing  vrith  them,  they  have 
“ naturally  become  somewhat  weakened.  The  Secre- 
“ tary  of  State  being  of  opinion  that  some  relaxation 
“ iu  the  strict  I’ules  of  diet  might  be  allowed  iu  the 
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“ case  of  these  prisoners,  I beg  respectfully  to  recom- 
“ mend  ns  a substitute  on  the  days  eomplauied  of,  a 
“ ‘{‘ull  hospital  dinner,’  which  consists  of  baked  beef 
“ with  vegetables  and  bread  on  Tuesday  and  Friday, 

“ aud  boiled  mutton,  soup,  vegetables,  and  bread,  on 
“ Tliursday  as  being  suitable  aud  most  convenient.  I 
“ beg  leave  to  add  flint  the  otlier  three  treasou-felony 
“ convicts  at  present  in  this  establishment  liave  also 
« made  similar  complaints  of  their  diet,  and  as  they 
“ are  nil  associated  together,  it  appears  to  me  that 
“ any  clnauge  in  the  dietary  might  be  extended  to 
“ them,  Gspeeinlly  as  they  are  less  robust  than  Bourke 
“ and  Mulcaby,  and  Lave  laboured  under  more  decided 
“ nihnents  during  their  confinement  here.” 

11.503.  Wlio  were  those  three? — Roantree  ivas 
one. 

11.504.  The  second  Burke? — Not  Rickard  Burke. 
He  was  not  liere  at  that  time. 

lljoOS.  Dillon? — Dillon  was  one. 

11.506.  Power?  — Murphy,  Roontree,  Dillon,  and 
Murphy  were  the  three. 

11.507.  That  alteration  was  then  made?  — That 
alteration  was  then  made,  but  it  was  confined  to  those 
two  men  at  first. 

11.508.  Which  two  ?— To  the  two  men  who  had 
petitioned  ; but  after  a time  I wrote  anotlier  letter 
showing  that  I liad  recommended  it  for  the  other  as 
well,  and  it  was  afterwards  extended  to  them. 

1 1.509.  So  that  though  these  men  are  no  longer  in 
hospital,  and  not  doing  as  hard  work  ns  many  of  tlie 
inmates  of  the  prison  do,  they  are  on  full  hospital 
diet  ?— Quite  so,  my  lord.  They  have  got  this  special 
diet  on  these  three  days  of  the  week. 

11.510.  (Dr.  Greenhow.)  Did  they  eoutiiiue  to 
return  food  ?— I think  not  j I have  no  retiun. 

11.511.  No  return  ? — I have  had  uoretm-ns.  There 
was  no  return  of  I'ood  previous  to  their  discliarge  from 
hospital  5 but  as  soon  as  they  went  out  of  hospital 
they  commenced  to  return  it. 

11.512.  Do  I undorsfauul  that  the  treason-felony 

prisoner  have  been  treated  exceptionally  ? Oh,  de- 

cidedly ; they  have  been  ti'catcd  with  tho  greatest 
indulgence. 

11.513.  They  have  not  been  treated  with  excep- 
tional htu’shness  ? — I do  not  know  a single  instance  of 
harshness  towards  one  of  these  men  ; not  a single 
iastance. 

Tho  witness 


• treatment  has  been  entii’ely  Dt.  Camphtll. 

in  the  way  of  remission  of  punishment  in  some  way  

01  other? — Decidedly.  l Aug.  1870. 

11.515.  EeraiBsion  of  labour,  mci-ease  of  food,  .md  ^ 

being  oUowed  to  work  togellier  i I,  that  ivhat  Ton 
state  ?~Being  ollowed  to  work  togetber  and  to  ut 
togetber. 

11.516.  (Chairman.)  When  you  say  that  they  were 
allowed  to  work  tc^ether,  you  mean  to  work  togetlier 

and  separate  from  the  other  prisoners? Yes,  my 

lord.  These  raeu  are  uow  just  engaged  at  the  pump 
m the  yard.  I do  not  think  they  are  compelled  to 
work  more.  I have  never  had  any  complaint  that 
they  wore  harshly  treated. 

11.517.  (Mr.  De  Fere.)  Have  you  any  further 
report  to  make  about  lUckavd  Burke  ? — He  lias  not 
been  so  well  since  our  last  visit,  at  least  he  has  been 
more  sulky,  and  not  taking  his  food  so  w-ell.  He  has 
just  taken  one  of  those  bad  turns  again,  Ho  is  uow 
in  bed. 

^ llj518.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Is  he  fit  to  be  seen  by  the 
Commission  to-day  ? — I think  not. 

11.519.  Would  you  apprehend  uuy  unpleasant  result 
from  his  being  seeu  by  the  Commission  ? — I think  not; 
but  I do  not  tliink  he  could  answer  a question.  When 
I went  to  him  he  would  not  answer.  I was  anxious 
to  give  him  a bath,  and  the  bath  was  fallen  to  his  bed- 
side, but  when  it  was  allmatmged  he  refused  to  turn  in 
the  bed. 

11.520.  Was  he  in  hed  yesterday  ? — Yes. 

11.521.  And  the  day  before  ?—I  may  say  he  has 
been  in  bed  for  the  lost  five  days.  He  went  down  one 
afternoon. 

_ 1 1,522.  (Mr.  Da  Vere.)  Has  your  opinion  as  to  his 
insanity  been  confirmed  or  otherwise  ? — My  opinion 
has  not  varied.  I have  always  looked  upon  him  as  a 
man  of  unsound  mind  since  he  came  here. 

1 1.523.  That  is  your  deckled  opinion  ? — I think  so. 

11.524.  (Mr.  Srodrich.)  How  does  he  sleep  at 
night  ? — Wo  have  been  changing  the  officers  lately,  so 
that  I could  not  get  a correct  account  j but  on  tho 
whole  he  has  slept  well. 

11.525.  Has  lie  been  watched  at  night  with  the 
view  of  detecting  any  possible  shamming  on  his  part  ? 

— No  j he  has  always  been  in  the  same  room  with  the 
other  treason-felony  prisoners.  If  anything  had  taken 
place  unguardedly  they  would  have  made  a sore  com- 
plaint of  it  I think. 

withdrew. 


GnOKGii  Fry  examined. 

11,526.  (Chmnmn.)  Wbat  a™  you  in  this  prison  ? 11,539.  In  using  tbe  batii,  was  it  the  praolioo  ll.at 

if “"J'  ■"’“■'1“'.  “7  l»‘-‘i-  men  eboulel  be  bathed  ouco  a week  or  oftener-  ?— Yes, 

principal  infirmary  W’arder  in  the  my  lord. 

'lou  _ 11,540.  How  often  was  the  bath  used? — Well,  I 

fimo?*"!  attached  to  this  prison  at  that  could  not  say  how  often  it  was  used.  It  may  be  used 

hi  ohai-go  of  Number  1 two  or  three  times  a week,  ray  lord.  'TOeu  the  bath 
waru  at  tnat  time.  - - . •< 

11,529.  Do  you rocollect  when  theFcnian  prisoners 
were  brought  here  ?— Yes,  my  lord. 


11,530.  Was  Roantr 
loi-d. 


•ce  one  of  these? — Yes,  my 


was  ordered  only  at  the  nsual  bathing  time  this  bath 
was  used.  It  was  u.sed  for  the  general  purposes  of 
1 and  2 wards,  my  lord. 

11,541,  Was  it  only  used  on  special  occasions? — 
— No,  all  the  bathing  was  there ; but  there  ■ 


here'V^f  fiMd  l»rioil«  for  bathing  ! TubsiI.ts  and  FrUtoa. 

Hut  mv  W!  b "S'  Now  I beliCTO  it  is  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  i but  a 

L _■  "? I a»"lr  It  was  in  tbe  scullery  that  is  often  ordered  to  hathe. 


1,  but  I cannot  positively  say. 

11,53-.  Is  that  tho  apartment  in  which  we  were 
I'l  fitted  np  as  a lavatory  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

i,o33.  Will  you  describe  how  many  hods  there 
ere  tiiQre  at  that  timo  ? — Three,  to  the  best  of  my 

knowledge,  my  lord. 

11,534.  Were  there  any  baths  ? — One,  my  lord.  — — o r ~ 

11,035.  Wore  thoi'e  any  sinks? Yes,  my  lord;  ^ard  ? — Those  that  were  not  in  bed  were  removed  to 

“M'ewasasinkaml  aslop-biisiu.  Nnmber^l,  md  if  a mn 

“ Blop-basin  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

_ ) 07.  A sink  attached  for  hot  aud  cold  water  ? — 
kesjiaylord. 

by  the  patients  for 
fu  . ^ ^ — The  nurses  used  to  got  water  from 

«ese  taps  for  El  sad  2. 

2«028.— H. 


11,642.  Independently  of  special  occasions,  would 
the  ordinaiy  bathing  of  the  patients  of  those  two 
wards  take  place  there? — Yes,  my  lord. 

11,543.  It  would? — Yes,  my  loid. 
i 1,544.  What  arrangement  was  made  while  bathing 

taking  place  for  the  three  men  who  slept  in  that 

TO  rri,  . . . ,1  . . were  removed  to 

was  in  bed  a screen  was  put 

around  the  bed. 

11.545.  Do  yon  firmly  believe  that  that  was  the 
custom  at  the  time  that  Roantroe  was  located  in  that 
room  ? — Yes,  my  lord  ; I firmly  beliove  it  was. 

11.546.  Did  you  ever  find  a smdl  arising  from  that 
sink  ? — Yes,  there  was  a smell  Ibimd,  xny  lord. 

Zz 
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11.547.  Tlicitj  a smell  found  ? — There  wtijjiny 

11.548.  (2?r.  Gi'eejj/tojf.)  How  many  men  batheil 
there  in  the  day  generally ?— We  might  hntho  ns 
many  I should  think  as  30  perhaps  in  a day,  moi-e  or 
less.  It  -will  depend  on  the  length  of  time.  Some 
ai'e  more  decrepid  and  helpless,  so  that  I could  not  fix 
tlie  mmber  day  by  day,  sii-. 

11.549.  Does  that  30  refer  to  the  regular  bathing 

days? — Yes,  sir.  . 

11.550.  In  the  other  days,  how  many  special  cases 
would  have  to  bathe  in  this  bath? — Sometimes  we 
might  go  a week  without  one,  or  we  might  hare  oue 
or  two  as  the  doctor  would  order,  sir. 

11.551.  Do  you  think  you  ever  had  more  than  one 
or  two  in  a week  ? — Not  beyond  the  regular  bathing, 
sir. 

11.552.  You  stated  that  the  supply  of  water  for  the 
ward  was  obtained  fi-om  this  room  ? — Yes,  air. 

11.553.  How  often  in  the  day  would  they  go  for 
water  there  ? — Three  times  a day,  air,  or  peihaps  move 
if  it  w'lis  wanting.  It  may  be  four  or  five  times,  but 
usually  they  would  be  three  or  four  times  a day,  sir. 

11.554.  Might  they  go  more  than  three  or  four 
times  in  the  moiniiig  ? — Tlicy  might,  sir. 

11.555.  Might  they  go  10  times  a day  ? — It  is  .iust 
possible  they  may,  sir. 

11.556.  Might  they  go  as  often  as  every  hour,  think 
you  ? — I should  hardly  think  that,  sir.  I could  uot 
possibly  say.  For  tho.se  two  wards,  whenever  hot  water 
was  wanted  for  any  purpo-se  it  was  got  from  the  hot- 
water  tap  of  this  place. 

11.557.  Do  you  recollect  that  any  water  in  the  sink 
raised  a had  smell  ? — I remembov  n plug  was  put  In, 
sir. 

11.558.  Was  that  in  consequeuee  of  a complaiut 
made  by  the  prisoners  ? — I Imve  some  faint  recollection 
of  them  speaking  about  the  smell.  I have  some  faint 
recollection  of  such  a thing  being  spoken  of  when  I 
was  in  that  wiu'd. 

1 1.559.  You  think  the  ping  was  put  in  in  consrciner  -'C 
of  some  complaint  of  the  smell  ?— Thei-e  originally  wus 
II  ping  and  it  was  mislaid,  hut  in  couseipieuce  of  their 
complaint  it  was  plugged.  There  was  a plug  originally. 
I believe  it  was  found. 

11.560.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  plug-hole? — 
Well,  I could  not  say,  sir,  whether  it  was  to  keep 
water  in  the  trap  or  to  prevent  the  smell. 

11.561.  The  plug-hole? — It  was  for  waste  water, 

1 1.562.  Where  did  the  w'aste  water  run  to  ? — I do 
not  know,  sir. 

11.563.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  ran  into  the 
drain  or  not? — 1 do  not  know,  sir. 

11, .564-  Arc  you  quite  sure  that  there  wjis  a bad 
smell  from  it  ?— remember  a complaint  being  made 
about  the  smell,  and  there  was  a smell,  I remember. 

11.565.  You  felt  the  smell  yourself? — Yes,  sir. 

11.566.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Would  all  the  slops  from 
the  hos{)ital  waid  be  emptied  down  there  ? — ^No,  sir. 

11.567.  Would  they  empty  slops  down  the  water- 
closets  ? — Yes,  they  empty  slops  down  the  water- 
closet,  sir. 

11.568.  Do  you  distinctly  remember  Eoantree 
making  any  complaint  of  that  room? — No,  sir;  I 
cannot  charge  my  memory.  I remember  a complaint 
about  the  smell,  but  who  made  the  complaint  I do  uot 
remember. 

1 1.569.  You  have  no  recollection  of  liis  complaining 
about  anything  else  in  that  room  ? — No,  sir. 

11,670.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  know  how  long  Roan- 
tree  slept  there  ? — No,  I do  uot  remember,  sir. 

11.571.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  How  many  taps  for  hot 
and  cold  water  were  in  the  room  ? — Two  for  cold 
water  and  one  for  hot,  sir  ; one  tap  over  the  slop* 
basin  and  one  over  the  sinks. 

11.572.  How  many  sinks  were  in  the  room? — A 
bath  in  the  contie ; at  one  end  a large  round  slop-basin, 
and  at  the  other  a leaden  trough.  . 

11.573.  Wiiat  was  made  of  it  ?-— I believe  it  was 


intended  for  a scullery  to  wash  up  dirty  vessels  for  tlio 
hospitd,  but  it  was  never  used  for  that  purpose. 

11.574.  There  was  a waste-pipe  going  down  from 
it,  was  tbere  not  ? — Tliere  was  from  both  ; both  from 
the  basin  and  ft-om  the  trough  as  well. 

11.575.  The  plugs  that  were  put  ? — ^Plugs  w'ereput 
to  the  trough,  sir. 

11.576.  They  were  to  stop  up  the  entrance  to  the 
waste  pipe  ? — Yes,  sir. 

11.577.  Do  you  remember  whore  Roantree’s  bed 
was  placed  ? — No,  sir.  I do  not  remombei'  which  bed 
he  occupied  in  the  ward.  There  was  a fireplace ; 
one  bed  was  beside  the  trough,  and  the  other  two  near 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  near  the  slop-basin. 

11.578.  "Was  any  prisoner’s  bed  nenx-  that  sink?— 
Yes,  sir  ; not  far  from  it. 

1 ijo79.  How  far  would  you  say  was  the  bed  from 
the  sink  ? — It  would  he  three-quarters  of  a yai-d,  or 
thereabouts ; I could  not  say  positively  the  exact 
distance,  sir.  It  was  between  the  trough  and  the 
fii’eplnee. 

11.580.  Was  there  auy  certain  hour  for  persons  to 
come  there  for  hot  and  cold  water  ? — There  was  a 
certain  hour  in  the  movniug  and  in  the  afternoon,  sir, 
hut  they  used  to  come  in  diiferent  houi-s  in  the  day  for 
hot  water  when  it  was  wanted,  sh. 

11.581.  Wei'O  the  three  prisoners  who  kept  that 
room  removed  when  persons  came  for  hot  mid  cold 
.^ater  ? — No,  sir ; only  at  bathing  time,  sir. 

11.582.  Used  they  ever  eometheveduring  the  night 
for  hot  water  ?— I do  not  know,  sir  ; I was  not  on 
night  duty  there,  sir. 

11.583.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  prisoners  who  were 
confined  in  that  room  oomplain  of  iutcrniption  liy 
persons  who  came  in  ?— No,  sh ; I heard  no  com- 
plaints, sir. 

11.584.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  If  water  had  been  want&l 
during  the  night,  would  they  have  any  other  place  to 
go  to  ? — No,  sir  ; they  mimt  have  got  it  there  or  from 
the  engine-house,  and  it  is  probable  they  would  get  it 
there,  for  we  had  no  other  chaunel  by  which  we 
could  get  it,  day  or  night,  but  that.  Wo  ha>’e  a hot- 
W'ater  tank  now,  sir. 

11.585.  Ts  the  hot-ivutor  tank  freiiuently  used  at 
night  ? — ^It  is  uot  used  very  much  of  a night ; still  it 
is  used  occasionally  of  a night  for  fomeutatioua  and 
things  of  that  kind. 

1 1.586.  Is  it  used  frequently  during  the  day  ?— Oh, 
variously.  I sujjposc  tliey  arc  at  it  four  or  live  times 
a day,  or  perhaps  oftoner. 

11.587.  When  you  say  “ tliey  are  at  it,”  whom  do 
yon  mean  ? — The  nurses,  sir. 

1 1.588.  One  at  a time,  or  several  together  ? — Several 
together ; four,  sir,  and  then  four  again, 

11.589.  Four  may  come  together  five,  or  six,  or  lea 
times  a day  ? — Yes,  sir  ; but  the  lavatory  was  used  for 
two  waiiia.  This  hot-water  tank  that  we  have  now  is 
used  for  the  four  wards,  sir. 

11.590.  In  using  that  bath  how  many  bathed  in 
one  water  ? — Two  only,  sir. 

11.591.  Never  more  than  two  ? — Not  to  myknorv- 
ledge,  sir. 

11.592.  The  water  was  always  changed  after  it  had 
been  used  by  the  second  pei'son? — Yea,  and  if  one 
man  had  a skin  disease  or  a rush  fresh  w'ater  was 
given  ; but,  provided  there  was  no  skin  disease,  tvo 
men  used  the  same  water. 

11.593.  If  the  bath  had  been  used  for  a person 
haviug  a shin  disease,  was  the  bath  scrubbed  ? — Well 
the  nurses  used  to  use  flannel,  sir. 

11.594.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Was  the  smell  from  the  sinh 
a bad  smell  ? — Yes,  sir. 

11.595.  Did  you  often  notice  it  yourself 
very  often  ; on  a few  occasions,  sir. 

11.596.  Was  it  a smell  which  was  constantly  oh 
servable  during  the  day,  or  only  at  certain  times  ? I 
only  heard  the  complaints  at  certain  times  ; only 
certain  times  I noticed  ik 

11.597.  Were  you  in  there  when  the  men  were 
bathing  ? — Yes,  sir. 
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11.598.  Was  there  much.stenmm  the  room? — Some 
steam,  sir. 

11.599.  And  the  bad  smell  atthe  s=nme  time  ? — Ido 
not  remember  noticiug  it  at  that  time,  .-yr,  but  there 
was  a bad  smell. 

11.600.  Was  that  the  room  in  which  a prisoner 
named  Lynch  was  and  in  which  he  died  ? — Yes,  sir. 

11.601.  Was  his  bed  near  the  smk  ? — No,  it  was  at 
the  other  side,  sir,  near  the  door  n.s  you  go  into  the 
ward. 

11.602.  Wjiere  was  the  fii-eplace  that  you  sj)enk  of? 

The  witU' 


—As  you  go  in  fi'om  number  2 ward  it  was  ijetween 
the  door  ami  the  trough.  The  bed  and  the  fireplace 
occupied  the  .space  between  the  door  and  the  troimh 
n,603.  Where  was  Lynch’s  bed ’—Directly 'op- 
posite that,  sir. 

11,604.  (C/iairiiimi.)  Is  there  an  officer  named 
Ilinnphrey  in  this  prison  now’  ? Yes,  sir. 

_ 11,605.  And  an  ofiieev  numed  I-Iuniphries  ?— Yes, 

11,606.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  Islie  .an  infirraary  warder? 
— ^No,  sir. 
ss  withdrew. 


Cr. 

1 Aug.  1870. 


Mr.  Henky  W.  Hopesian  examined. 


11.607.  (C/iairman.)  You  are  the  nssistant-surgeou 
in  this  prison,  I helieve  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

11.608.  How  long  have  you  hecn  such  ? — Since  Iasi 
May  12  mouths. 

11.609.  Since  May '69  ? — 69. 

11.610.  What  are  your  medical  and  surgical  quali- 
fications?— I am  M.B.  of  Cambridge. 

11.611.  (Dr.  Greenhow.)  No  surgical  qualification  ? 
— No. 

11.612.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  at  any  time  attended 
llie  prisoner  Roaiifroe  ? — Yes,.  I h.avo  seen  him.  He 
1ms  generally  been  in  a cell  in  “ A”  ward,  and  when 
Dr.  Campbell  has  not  been  there  I have  seen  Iiim. 

11.613.  Do  you  recollect  shortly  after  your  coming 
here  as  successor  to  Dr.  Wilson  tliat  Roantvee  spoke 
to  yon,  and  complained  about  his  throat  ? — I think  he 
did.  I have  no  notes  of  it.  I was  quite  new  to 
'the  duties.  I cannot  recollect. 

11.614.  Did  he  complain  to  you  at  all  of  there 
being  some  disease  on  his  chin,  which  he  stated  to 
have  been  derived  from  tho  use  of  an  infected  brush 
aud  r.ozor  at  Portland  infirmary  ? — I cannot  remem- 
ber. 

11.615.  Do  you  recollect  w’hcther  he  told  you  of  a 
cold  he  had  got  in  ’68,  and  that  you  had  told  him  he 
lind  got  slight  chronic  bronchitis? — I cannot  say.  If 
you  imder.stand,  I took  no  notes  of  tliosc  things  at 
ilic  time.  Dr.  Campbell  always  takes  the  notes.  I 
took  no  notes  at  the  time.  I have  only  my  memory 
to  go  upon. 

11.616.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  Have  you  any  recolloctioii 
of  prescribing  a nitrate  of  silver  lotion  for  Roanti-ee’a 
throat  ? — No  doubt  I have  done  so,  but  I have  no 
notes.  I was  not  awm'C  that  this  euquiiy  was  going 
to  take  place. 

11.617.  (Chairman.)  Has  he  ever  complained  to 
you  that  he  was  suffering  from  piles  ? — Yea. 

11.618.  Have  you  examined  him? — I ox.amined 
lim  once  or  twice  with  Dr.  Campbell. 

11.619.  When  did  he  first  complain  to  you,  do  you 
recollect  ? — I think  .about  the  time  I first  came  liere. 

11.620.  You  examined  him  with  Dr.  Campbell? — 
With  Dr.  Campbell. 

11.621.  Did  you  at  any  time  examine  him  alone  ? 
— Never  to  my  recollection. 

11.622.  What  state  was  he  in  when  you  examined 
him  ? — He  was  suffering  from  internal  piles,  but  no- 
thing, so  far  as  I could  see,  of  any  very  great  couse- 
fiuence,  externally,  at  all  events. 

11.623.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Did  I understand  3’ou  to  say 
that  you  have  no  surgical  qualifle.ation  ? — ^No  special 
surgical  qualification. 

11.624.  Have  you  studied  siu’gery  ? — Yes. 

11.625.  Did  you  attend  a surgic^  hospital? — Ye.s, 
I attended  Dr.  Greenliow’s  hospital.  I dressed  for 
Mr.  Shaw  when  I was  there. 

11.626.  (Dr.  Gre&dioxo.)  Did  you? — Yes. 

11.627.  How  long  ago  ? — ^About  two  years  ago. 

_ 11,628.  (Dr.  Lyons^  Did  you  make  an  examina- 
tion of  the  hcemoiThoids  ? I did  not  make  a digital 

examlnatiou ; only  an  external  exaraiuatiou. 

11.629.  Did  you  make  an  ocular  examiaatiou  ? — 
Yes. 

11.630.  Were  they  down  at  the  time  ? — ^No. 


11.631.  They  were  not  down  ? — No. 

11.632.  What  was  to  be  seen  ?— If  I remember 
right-,  there  was  a very  slight  extei'ii.al  pile,  Inil  I have 
seen  so  many  lately  fiiat  I cannot  say.  I have  never 
examined  him  since.  I caunot  say,  but  there  was 
nothing  as  far  ns  my  recollection  goes,  nothing  to  be 
remarked. 

11.633.  How  can  you  testify  that  there  were  inter- 
nal pile,s  if  you  did  not  oxmnine  ?— Ho  suffered  from 
slight  bleeding  j I am  afraid  it  is  more  from  what 
I heard. 

11.634.  I want  you  to  testify  what  you  know  or  do 
not  know  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — There  was  not 
very  mncli  to  see  externally. 

1 1.635.  You  caunot  say  whether  there  was  or  was 
not  licemoiTliagc  ? — I never  examined. 

11.636.  Did  you  see  any  blood  in  the  foramen  ? — I 
must  have  seen  some  blood. 

11.637.  Why  do  yousay  you  “must”?— Because  I 
must  to  have  como  to  the  opinion  that  they  \vere 
internal  piles. 

11.638.  You  had  better  recollect  yourself,  and  speak 
directly  ns  to  whether  yon  did  or  did  not  see  them  ? — 
Excuse  me ; I examined  them  with  Dr.  C.ampbell, 
without  using  the  finger. 

11.639.  I ask  you  again,  did  you  see  any  blood  on 
any  oceamon  ? — I canuot  recollect. 

11.640.  Can  you  remember  what  you  prescribed  for 
him  ? — I caunot. 

11.641.  Did  you  ever  prescribe  suppositories  and 
.an  electuary  for  him  ? — I very  likely  may  ; but  if  you 

understand,  why  I canuot  remember  is  this that  I 

look  no  notes  at  the  time.  Dr.  Campbell  always  did 
that,  aud  I have  only  my  memory  to  go  upon. 

11.642.  I only  wish  to  know  if  you  can  say  whether 
you  did  or  did  not  ? — (No  anstuer.) 

11.643.  (Ckairmaxi.)  We  ask  you  tho  question 
because  it  is  stated  by  Eoantree,  “Dr.  Hofflnan 
“ saw  the  piles,  and  proscribed  suppositories  and 
“ electuary,  and  ordei’ed  me  more  exercise  ”? — I have 
no  doubt  that  I did. 

11,644-5-6-7.  (Dr.Lyons.)  What  suppositories  did 
you  order  ? — If  I ordered  a suppository  I ordered  an 
opium  suppository. 

11.648.  Was  that  in  consequence  of  his  suffering 
great  pmn  ? — Prom  his  complaining  of  suffering  great 
pain.  I could  only  go  by  his  statement. 

11.649.  You  cannot  remember  what  quantity  of 
opium  you  ordered  in  the  suppository  ? — Two  grams. 

11.650.  Can  you  remember  what  the  electuaiy  that 
you  ordei'cd  him  was  ? — I think  it  must  have  been 
senna  eleetnary,  or  brimstone  aud  treacle  j one  of  the 
two. 

11.651.  Did  you  ever  order  him  an  electuary  of 
black  pepper  ? — I may  have  done  so.  I cannot  say. 

I have  no  note  of  giving  him  anything. 

11.652.  Have  you  any  book  to  refer  to? — I have 
none.  I did  not  know  the  importance  of  taking 
notes  in  this  pai-ticular  case.  I treated  him  ns  I did 
all  the  other  prisoners  in  the  same  ward. 

11.653.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  not  take  notes  gene- 
rally of  tho  cases  you  ti-eat  ? — ^Yes,  my  lord  ; in  the 
words.  Dr.  Campbell  and  I talce  the  wards  alter- 
nately and  we  take  notes,  except  in  the  oases  of  those 

Zz  2 


H.  W.Hoffmun. 
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Mr.  Fenian  prlsonei'ji,  and  Dr.  Campbell  sees  them  every 
H.W.Hoffman.  and  he  keeps  tlie  notes  in  las  own  room,  and 

consequently  I have  not  access  to  them. 

1 Aug.  1870.  11,654.  \To  understood  from  liim  that  there  are 

four  infirmary  wards  ; that  you  take  two  and  lie  takes 
two.  Putting  the  Fenian  prisoners  for  the  time  out 


of  the  question,  did  you  not  take  any  notes  of  the 
cases  in  those  two  wards  under  yonr  care  ? — ^Yes  I 
did. 

11,665.  You  (lid  not  do  so  in  the  case  of  the  Fenian 
prisoners  only  because  Dr.  Campbell  took  them  under 
his  charge  ? — Quite  so. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Dr.  CampbtlL 
W .F.RoantTee. 


Dr.  CAUPBELr-'and  the  prisoner  Wm.  F.  Eo^vntree  recwlled  and  confronted. 


11.656.  (C/iajVmnw.)  Eoantree,  the  Commissionera 
have  all  i-eceived  and  carefully  read  over  a printed 
copy  of  tho  statement  which  you  have  sent  in,  one  of 
which  I am  holding  in  my  hand.  With  reference  to 
what  you  say  ns  regards  what  happened  to  you  ad 
Peutonviile  and  Portland,  we  make  a note  of  it  and 
shall  proceed  with  the  necessary  inquiry  from  the 
officers  when  we  go  to  those  prisons.  There  are  some 
questions  referring  to  what  you  state  with  regard  to 
this  prison  which  we  should  like  to  put  to  you  now ; 
and  as  Dr.  Campbell  is  here  perhaps  1 had  better 
first  of  all  ask  you  with  it?fereuce  to  the  point  at  the 
bottom  of  page  24  in  yonr  statement  ? — {Prisoner.)  I 
wrote  a letter,  my  lord,  this  morning  to  the  Com- 
missioners. 

11.657.  W’e  have  it  before  us.  It  has  been  read 

and  considered  ? — {Prisoner.)  I wish  to  Iiua'c  an 
answer  to  that  letter,  iny  lord,  because  this  printed 
copy 

11.658.  You  shall  have  it.  You  will  answer  my 
questions  in  the  first  place.  In  the  bottom  of  page  24 
of  your  printed  statement  you  s-ay,  “ I told  Dr.  Camp- 
“ bell  of  the  sentence  the  governor  gave  me,  and  said, 
“ ' two  months  ago  you  discharged  me  from  the  in- 
“ ‘ firmai’y  ; you  saw  that  I was  losing  blood  dail)’ 
“ ‘ up  to  the  time  of  my  discharge  ; 1 did  not  lose 
“ ‘ much  then,  for  I could  Ho  down,  and  had  facilities 
“ ‘ for  stopping  it ; 1 had  better  food  ; now  I .aiu 
“ ‘ losing  much  blood,  for  I cannot  lie  down  when  I 
“ ‘ want  to  get  the  piles  iu,  or  stop  the  hleediug  ; I 
“ ‘find  from  experience  that  the  weaker  I get — the 
“ ‘ moi-e  impoverished  my  blood  becomes,  the  more  of 
“ ‘ it  I lose.’  ” Y'ou  say  that  Dr.  Campbell  then  said, 
“ Ah,  yon  coniplaiu  now  wlien  you  get  iuto  trouble.” 
You  add,  “He  was  turning  away  to  leave  mo  when  I 
“ said,  ‘Please  to  look  at  me,  and  you  will  see  I have 
“ ‘ reason  to  complain.’  Ho  looked  at  tlio  piles  aud 
“ said,  ‘ shove  them  up,’  turned  on  his  heel  aud  left 
“ mo.”  Now,  Dr.  Campbell  has  no  recollcictioa 
whatever  of  having  said  that.  Are  you  prepared  to 
tell  us  positively  that  Dr.  Campbell  used  that  ex- 
pression ? — (Prisoner.)  Most  positively,  sir. 

11.659.  Where  was  it  used  ? — {Prisoner.)  In  the 
punishment  cell. 

11.660.  In  the  punishment  cell  ? — {Prisoner.)  Yesj 
I spoke  to  the  principal  wnrdor  about  it  at  tlie  time. 

11.661.  Who  was  present?  — (Prisoiicr.)  The 
warder. 

11.662.  What  was  his  name? — (Pj'iso«er.)  I can- 
not say  the  name  now,  it  is  so  long  ago. 

11.663.  Was  it  Fiy? — {Prisoner-.)  I think  it  was 
Mr.  jpearcc. 

11.664.  Is  Peai-c<}  hero  now? — {Prisoner'.)  It  is  a 
long  time  since. 

11.665.  When  did  this  occur,  for  you  do  not  fix  the 
date  of  it  here  ? — (Prisoner.)  I think,  my  lord,  you 
will  see  that  there  must  be  a date  to  it. 

11.666.  It  was  after  yon  had  been  discharged  from 
the  infirmary  ? — (Prisoner.)  When  I was  reported 
and  waiting  to  be  brought  up  about  the  report,  or 
after  I was  sentenced  j I do  not  know  which  now. 

11.667.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  You  speak  of  its  liaviug 
occurred  in  December.  Are  you  sure  that  it  was  not 
ou  the  22d  of  November  ? — (Prisoner.)  Whatever 
day  tlie  repmi;  was. 

11.668.  The  report  was  on  the  22d  of  November  ? 
— (Prisoner.)  Well,  whatever  day  that  was;  what- 
ever day  the  report  was. 


11.669.  (Chairman.)  Just  tell  us  v/hnt  occurred, 
You  were  in  a penal  cell,  iverc  yon  not  ? — (Pmoner) 
I was  waiting.  I think  I was  after  being  .sentenced. 
If  you  allow  me  to  read  it-. 

11.670.  It  is  on  page  24,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page? 
— (Prisoner.)  Yes,  I was  after  being  sentenced  by 
the  governor.  Tlie  governor  was  after  heiuiag  tlie 
report.  “I  told  the  governor  that  bread  and  water 
“ aud  bare  boards  to  sleep  on  this  cold  weather  would 
“ sm'cly  kill  me.  The  governor  said,  ‘ Speak  to  Dr. 
“ ‘ Campbell  about  that ; I have  notliiug  to  do  willi 
“ ‘ it.’  Dr.  Campbell  came  to  the  door  of  my  cell. 
“ The  officer  who  opened  the  door  said,  ‘ Have  you 
“ any  coinulaints  for  the  doctor  ? ’ I said,  ‘ Yes.’  I 
“ told  Dr.  Campbell  of  the  chaj'ge  brought  against 
“ me ; that  it  was  necessary  to  put  something  on  my 
“ legs  besides  the  open-worked  stockings,  from  the 
“ blood  I was  losing.  The  cokl  affected  mo  very 
“ inncli,  and  one  of  my  legs  Iiad  an  old  wound  that  I 
“ did  not  wish  the  frost  to  get  at.  I told  him  of  the 
“ sentence  the  govonior  gave  me,  ami  said,  ‘Two 
“ ‘ months  ago  you  discharged  me  from  the  infirmary. 
“ ‘ You  saw  that  I was  losing  blood  daily  up  to  tho 
“ ‘ day  of  my  dischai'ge.  I did  not  lose  much  then, 
“ ‘ for  I could  lie  down,  and  liad  facilities  for  stop- 
“ ‘ ping  it.  I had  better  food.  Now  I am  losing 
“ ‘ much  more  blood,  for  I cannot  lie  down  wlien  I 
“ ‘ want  to  get  the  piles  in  or  stop  the  hleediug.  I 
“ ‘ find  from  experience  that  the  weaker  I get  the 
“ ‘ more  impoverished  my  blood  becomes,  the  more 
“ ‘of  it  I lose.’  Dr.  Camjibell  said,  ‘ Ali,  yon  com- 
“ plain  now  when  yon  get  into  trouble.’  He  was 
“ turning  away  to  leave  me,  when  I said,  ‘Please  to 
“ ‘ look  at  me,  and  you  will  see  I have  reason  to 
“ ‘ complain.’  He  looked  at  the  piles,  said,  ‘ Shovo 
“ them  up,’  turned  ou  his  heel,  ajid  left  me.”  That 
occuiTed. 

11.671.  Dr.  Campbell,  liartug  heard  that  read,  said 
he  did  not  say  these  words.  Do  you  .still  repeat  it  ?— 
(Prisoner.)  I am  certain  he  did.  I will  swear  it  if 
necessary. 

11.672.  How  many  warders  W’crc  present  at  the 
time  that  you  say  it  occurred  ? — (Prisosier.)  Tlie 
warder  that  opened  my  door ; one  wai'der,  but  one.  I 
spoke  of  it  afterwards  to  the  officers. 

1 1.673.  To  whom  ? — (Prisoner.)  To  the  two 
wai-ders,  when  I was  released  by  the  two  wai'ders 
tliat  came.  Mr.  Ford,  I think  the  officer’s  name  was. 
(Dr.  Campbell.)  He  is  left  also.  (Prisoner.)  I spoke 
of  it  at  the  time — the  next  day,  or  some  shoi’t  time,  a 
few  days  after  to  the  Catholic  (dei'gyraan.  He  visited 
me.  He  asked  me  how  I was  ; I told  him  that. 

I. 1,674.  Is  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  O’Leary?— 
(Prisoner.)  Yes,  ray  lord.  I told  him  that  iu  tha 
presence  of  two  officer’s.  I told  him  that  was  the 
reception  I received  from  Dr.  Campbell. 

II, 675.  Dr.  Campbell,  do  you  wish  to  ask  any 
questions  ? — (Dr.  Campbell.)  Oh,  none,  my  lord.  I 
totally  deny  having  behaved  iu  such  a rude  way  to 
him  or  to  any  one  of  them.  This  man  has  been  ex- 
cessively rude  to  mo  at  different  times,  but  he  cannot 
accuse  me  of  rudeness.  The  other  day  he  was  exces- 
sively rude  about  his  trap  door.  He  complained  to 
me  of  haviug  ordered  it  to  be  closed  after  getting  the 
permission  of  the  governor  to  open  it.  I had  given 
no  orders  of  the  kind.  The  man  was  excessively  nide. 
(PVisone?’.)  I will  explain  all  that,  my  lord,  when  I 
go  into  ray  stalemeul.  I got  up  these  notes.  I pot 
these  notes  into  form. 


Dr.  Campheli  'withdrewi 
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n iLT.iAii  F.  Uoantree’s  examination  resumed. 


11.676.  (Chnirituni.)  In  page  25  of  your  statement 
you  Sivy,  “Tlie  st-ateineiits  wo  made  before  Messrs. 
« ICnoic  and  Pollock  served,  only  to  ni-ouse  the  sluin- 
“ bering  animosity  of  some  of  our  keepers  and  add  to 
“ the  ever-active,  unsatiated,  infuriated  malignity  and 
“ merciless  brutality  of  others.”  Now,  what  fads 
can  you  lay  before  us  in  support  of  that  statement  ? — 
Why,  thoro  is  a m.ass  of  fivets  through  the  whole 
stalemeut. 

11.677.  Moutioii  any  particular  fact  upon  which 
you  can  state  that  in  consequence  of  yonr  statement 
before  Messrs.  Knox  and  Pollock  yon  wero  treated 
severely  by  your  keepers  ? — I feel  that  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  very  speciid  treatment  I have  been  sub- 
jected to  was  through  the  Mports  and  statements  I 
have  made  from  time  to  time,  and  tli.at  among  the 
others. 

11.678.  Then  you  do  not  wish  to  add  anything  to 
the  statement  that  is  m.ade  liorc  ? — I do,  my  lord. 

11.679.  Whiit  is  it? — I have  notes.  I have  notes. 
I have  notes  in  coiTCCtion  for  the  press  with  this 
statement.  I wrote  you  that  letter  this  morning, 
early  this  monviiig.  If  I was  aware  you  avouiil  bo 
hero  to-day  I might  have  it  l>etter  prepared,  hut  I did 
not  know  that  yon  would  be  here  so  soon. 

11.680.  You  handed  in  your  statement  to  us  you 
tnow? — Yes,  mj'  lord,  but  it  is  not  finished.  Tliere 
is  a page  and  a half  of  notes  that  I wish  to  put  into 
form,  and  errors  of  the  press  that  I wish  to  correct. 

11.681.  {Dr.  Green/mo.)  How  long  had  you  to 
prepare  the  statement  before  you  gave  it  in  ? — I have 
had  ample  lime  ; I had. 

11.682.  We  fixed  that  you  should  give  it  in  on 
Frid.ay  night,  which  yon  did  not  do,  und  a full  wcok 
after  that  we  received  it  from  you.  Therefore  you 
had  ample  time? — Well,  I have  lost  no  time  since, 

11.683.  (Dr.  Lyons.')  What  do  you  menu  by  “ notes,” 
that  you  speak  of  there  ? — Other  things  that  have 
come  to  my  recollecUon  since. 

11.684.  Do  you  mean  additional  matter? — Addi- 
tional matter  and  notes. 

11.685.  Wliiit  do  you  moan  by  “notes;”  do  yon 
mean  foot-notes  ? — Additional  matter  is  the  proper 
word  to  call  it. 

11.686.  {Chairman.)  Additional  matter  of  which 
these  are  the  heads  ? — Additional  matter  is  the  proper 
word. 

11.687.  Then  the  lattei-  part  of  this  statemeut 
which  seems  to  be  certain  licnds  you  avish  to  explain  ? 
— I wish  to  put  theso  into  form  and  to  correct  some 
errors  of  the  press,  and  some  other  thiugs  that  have 
occurreil  to  me  since. 

11.688.  I should  like  to  ask  you ? — My  fellow- 

prisoner,  Mr.  Dillon,  told  me  that  you  promised  him 
that  ho  must  be  allowed  to  take  from  or  to  add  to  the 
statemoat  that  he  handed  in — to  take  from  or  add 
to  it. 

11.689.  It  was  understood  that  the  statemeut  when 
handed  in  was  to  he  flual  ? — So  I looked  over  these, 
and  I have  a good  deal  of  notes. 

The  Commission  biiefly  deliberated. 

11.690.  {Ckairma7i.)  We  do  not  tlaink  it  necessary 
to  do  more  than  take  you  through  this  last  paragraph 
and  ask  you  do  you  wish  to  add  anything  in  explana- 
tion of  any  of  those  heads  that  you  have  put  there. 
You  had  better  take  your  printed  copy  of  your  state- 
ment and  tell  us  what  the  heads  are  that  you  wish  to 
be  placed  before  us  as  matters  of  complaint.  Take 
fts  30th  page  and  begin  at  the  paragrapli  commencing 
“Ti'aps  shut  and  why”? — lavish  to  put  them  in 
form,  I was  not  prepwed  now  to  make  any. 

11.691.  You  recollect  what  has  occurred.  You 
were  prepared  to  read  a long  statement  to  ns,  and  we 
told  you  that  a better  way  for  you  aud  us  would  be 
that  that  statement  should  be  printed  and  that  you 
should  have  a copy  of  it.  That  copy  was  sent  to  you 
that  you  might  use  it  in  any  oral  statement  you  might 
make  to  us  to-day  j but  it  was  understood  that  it 


should  be  a final  smtemeut  and  should  include  any- 
tlvmg  you  wished  to  bring  before  us.  This  copy  was 
not  sent  to  you  to  correct  the  press,  but  at  tbe  same 
time  we  give  you  every  opportunity  of  saying  whether 
you  find  in  it  any  oiror  in  a matter  of  real  importance 
which  you  might  wish  to  correct ; if  so,  wo  will 
coiTcct  it  now  ? — There  are  many  errors  of  the  press 
that  I have  marked  Jierc  in  this  printed  statement. 

11.692.  But  are  they  important  errors?  Point 
lliem  out? — I have  put  advlitional  matter  too.  I 
would  wish  to  have  obliterated  a good  deal  of  it. 

11.693.  Point  out  to  ns  any  crror.s  of  the  press  that 
you  say  you  wish  to  have  corrected  ?— But,  my  lord, 
you  will  permit  me  to  draw  up  a statement. 

11.694.  Will  you  answer  my  queslion,  please  ? 
Point  out  any  errors  of  the  press  that  you  w.mit  to 
correct  ? — I will  hand  the  book  in  aud  you  can  see 
thorn,  my  lord. 

1 1.695.  You  can  state  what  they  are,  and  we  will 
judge  whether  they  are  important  or  not? — I will 
comincuec  at  the  heginuing  of  them.  There  are  no 
vciy  important  orrovs  of  the  press. 

11.696.  Very  well? — But  I have  ; here  arc  small 
cri-ors,  aud  T have  added  notes,  or  added  other  matter 
to  ho  inserted  here  and  there  thi-ough  it. 

11.697.  Substantially,  then,  this  is  the  statement 
which  yon  wish  to  put  before  us  ?— This  is  the  state- 
meut I have  iu  my  hand,  my  lord,  wlmt  I have 
concluded  at  present;  no  other  statement. 

11.698.  Do  you  mean  to  repudiate  this  which  you 
have  already  liaudecl  in? — I li.ave  16  pages  of  this 
corrected  and  ready  to  go  to  tlie  press. 

11.699.  Your  statement  was  received  by  us  and 
sent  to  be  printed.  I hold  a copy  of  it  in  my  hand 
now.  You  suy  there  is  no  materivil  error  in  this 
present  statement? — But  there  is  other  matter 
explaining  it  that  I want  to  .add. 

11.700.  You  want  to  add  certain  matters  ?— Certain 
matters  to  be  added. 

11.701.  You  Civn  state  to  us  orally  anytlving  that 
you  -wish  to  add  ? — And  to  put  these  notes  to  this,  my 
lord.  It  would  take  me  some  days — some  time  to 
do  it. 

11.702.  {Dr.  GreeiUiow.)  Lord  Devon  Ims  told  you 
that  you  can  state  byword  of  mouth  what  you  want 
to  say. 

11.703.  {Chairman.)  Any  statemeut  that  you  wish 
to  make  now  will  he  taken  down  by  the  shorthand 
writer.  You  hold  a paper  in  your  hand.  You  can 
add  from  it  any  additions  you  wish  to  make  to  this 
statement.  You  had  better  go  to  page  30  and  state 
anything  that  you  wish  to  add,  or  you  might  read  the 
manuscript  over. 

11.704.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  What  you  state  now  will  be 
printed  .as  much  as  anything  else  ?•— Will  you  allow 
mo  to  read  the  whole  as  I go  on,  altogether  from  the 
beginning  ? 

31. 705.  {Chairman.)  Not  from  the  beginuiug. 
Any  additions  that  you  wish  to  imike  you  cau  read 
now,  beginning  at  page  30  after  the  words  “ slight 
chronic  bronchitis  ” ? — We  w'ere  in  the  beginning  of 
tho  notes,  my  lord. 

11.706.  Go  on  now  with  any  additions  you  wish  to 
make? — But  I have  other  matter  that  I wish  to  add 
from  tlic  very  first  page. 

11.707.  Well,  go  on  through  the  pages  and  tell  us 
what  you  want  to  add.  {No  a^isicer.) 

11.708.  {Mr.  Bi-odrich.)  Begin  at  p.age  1 and  tell 
us  what  you  want  to  add  ?~There  is  a good  deal  of 
matter.  The  typo  will  have  to  be  broken  up  for  it. 
In  the  first  page,  second  pai-agmph,  it  is  the  errors  of 
the  press  only  are  on  this. 

11.709.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  Cau  you  not  make  your 

statement  of  what  you  have  to  add  to  it  ? — 1 cannot 
get  through  ■with  it  rightly  with  it  here  I see  rightly. 
You  {to  the  shorthand  can  look  at  it  and  see 

it  is  difficult. 

11.710.  Do  not  appeal  to  the  shorthand  wi-iter. 

11.711.  {Chairman.)  Just  give  it  to  me,  please. 

Zz  3 


W.r.RoantrQt. 
1 Aug.  1870. 
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You  had  better  hand  it  iu  ?— There  are  sixteen  pages 
I have  corrected,  my  lord.  {Hands  in  the  statement.) 

11.712.  You  baud  it  iu,  and  we  will  compare  it  cave- 
folly  with  this  original  statement,  and  add  ourselves 
nil  that  may  be  material  ? — And  when  I have  the  otliers 
clone,  my  lord,  I will  forward  them. 

11.713.  I)o  you  mean  beside-s  these? — Sixteen  are 
corrected. 

11.714.  I understand  that  what  you  have  vecoi-ded 
there  is  simply  a correction  of  the  statement  you  have 
put  in  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

11.715.  And  besides  tliat,  you  wish  to  make  certain 
additions  ? — Certain  additions,  my  lord. 

11.716.  Of  which,  I suppose  those  at  page  30  are 
the.  heads  ?— No,  my  lord  ; I have  not  touched  on  these 
at  all  yet,  but  tlirough  the  whole. 

The  Commission  again  deliberated. 

11.717.  {Chairman.)  The  Commission  will  i-eeeive 
from  you  now  thofse  corrections  which  you  have  made 
going  as  far  as  page  16,  and  wiil  take  them  now 
with  them  aud  consider  them  with  the  original  state- 
ment which  was  Imnded  iu  by  you ; and  if  you  desire 
to  insert  any  corrections  on  the  pages  between  16  and 
the  end  yon  can  do  so,  but  you  must  do  so  l>y  Friday 
next.  This  goes  as  fiir  as  page  24  ? — It  is  an  error. 
"CTp  to  page  16  is  oniy  done.  Please  hand  me  that. 

11.718.  Very  Avell.  If  thei'e  are  any  coiTections  to 
be  made  between  page  16,  and  tiie  end  of  your  printed 
paper,  you  must  send  it  to  us  at  latest  by  Thursday 
night’s  post.  We  cauuot  wait  any  longer  for  them,  aud 
you  must  send  us  at  the  same  time  any  additions  you 
wish  to  make.  If  there  are  any  other  points  that  you 
wish  to  bring  under  our  notice  in  -writing  you  must  do 
so  at  the  same  time  ; for  after  Friday  next,  we  shall 
not  receive  any  -wi'itten  communication  whatever. 

11.719.  {Dr.Grecnhow^  What  we  want  is  facts  and 
not  comments.  A great  deal  of  this  is  comments  and 
not  facts. 

11.720.  {Chairman.)  We  are  uot  by  any  means 
pledged  to  printiug  all  that  m.ay  be  sent  to  us.  We 
shall  exercise  our  own  judgment  on  that.  There  are 
certain  questions  which  we  think  it  -will  save  time  by 
asking  you  as  we  go  tlirough  the  statement. 

11.721.  {Dr.  Lyom.)  Eoantvee,  did  youeversuffev 
from  piles  before  you  were  in  prison  ? — ^No,  sir}  no,  sir. 

11.722.  Never  at  any  time  ? — No,  sir.  Ihad  some 
slight  thing  some  years  previous,  but  it  went  away. 

11.723.  Did  you  ever  suffer  from  piles  before  your 
admission  to  Mounijoy  prison  ? — ^No,  sir. 

11.724.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Do  you  .state  distinctly 
that  on  the  first  oecasiou  when  you  asked  the  doctor 
for  flannel  at  PentouviUe,  ho  refused  to  let  you  have 
them  ? — Ye.s,  sir. 

11.725.  {Chairman.)  How  soon  after  did  you  get 
them  atPentonvUie  ? — The  third  or  fourth  day  after 
I mentioned  it  there. 

11.726.  Yes,  the  third  or  fourth  day  .after  it  was 
refused  ? — The  fourth  day. 

11.727.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Arc  you  positive  tliatwhen 
you  asked  for  medicine,  it  was  said  to  you,  “ You  ea-n- 
“ uot  get  eveiything  ; if  you  want  medicine,  you  can- 
not have  exercise,  so  take  your  choice  ? — I am  positive, 
sir. 

11.728.  You  are  quite  poeitive  ? — Yes,  sir. 

11.729.  {Chairman.)  Who  -was  by  when  that  was 
said  to  you  ? — I think  it  was  the  iufirmasy  principal 
w.ai’dei*. 

11.730.  That  took  place  at  Pentoaville  ? — At  Pen- 
tonviile. 

11.731.  {Mr.  De  J^'ere.)  Do  you  know  his  name  ? — 
I do  not  know  liis  name.  I do  not  know  the  names  of 
hardly  any  warder  except  one  or  two  that  came  to  me. 

11.732.  {Dr,  Lyons.)  Are  you  sure  he  was  present  ? 
— Yes,  I am ; he  was  present  on  these  occasions.  He 
was  always  present. 

11.733.  {Chainnan.)  You  say  that  while  you  were 
at  PentouviUe  one  day,  the  librarian  came  to  youi'  ceU, 
and  as  soon  as  the  door  was  opened,  I’ccoiled,  saying, 
“ VVby  don’t  you  open  the  window  ? ” and  that  he 
looked,  aud  saw  there  was  no  way  of  opening  the 


windowj  and  you  say  that  in  the  other  prisoners’  cells 
there  was  a -way  of  opening  the  window.  How  do  you 
know  that  ? — I explained  it  in  the  stiitemeut,  that  ou 
my  way  to  exercise,  I looked  in. 

11.734.  (..If;'.  Brodrick.)  Do  you  now  state  that  there 
was  no  way  of  opening  the  window  of  your  ceU  ? — Yes. 

11.735.  Tli.at  the  window  was  incapable  of  bein» 
opened  ? — I explained  how  it  was  tliere ; two  panes  I 
think  overhvpping. 

11.736.  [Chairmaji.)  “Two  or  thi-ee  half-panes 
“ overlapping  each  other  about  one-twolftli  of  an  inch 
“ apart,  was  its  only  ventilation  and  this  smaU  space 
“ was  choked  with  dirt  ” ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

11.737.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  That  wa.s  the  only  possible 
opening  to  it  ? — The  only  possible  opening. 

11,788.  {Mr.  De  Virc.)  Wan  the  outside  of  the 
window  ever  cleaned  ? — Never  cleaned.  It  was  double 
barred.  This  window  was  double  barred.  The  other 
windows  bad  single  bars.  This  window  had  extra 
bars.  I explained  tlnat  it  was  in  au  angle  of  the 
building. 

11.739.  (Chairman.)  You  say  that  in  your  cell  the 
seat  you  had  was  a three-legged  stool ; the  legs  of 
which  protruded  thi-ough  the  top  a half  inch  or  so, 
which  made  it  impossible  for  you  to  sit  without  a 
cushion  ; that  the  deputy-governor  pi'evented  ydu 
fi-om  sitting  ou  some  coarse  stuff  that  you  were  stitch- 
ing, aud  told  the  officer  to  report  you  if  yon  sat  on  it 
agaiu,  iu  cousequenoe  of  which  you  hod  to  stitch 
standing,  uot  being  even  permitted  to  rest  your  back 
against  the  wall.  You  say  that  one  of  the  officials 
said  to  you,  “ You  have  plenty  of  coarse  cloth,  then 
why  dou’t  you  make  a cushion  of  some  of  it.”  What 
was  his  name  ? — Well,  I might  do  ibe  m.au  injury  if  I 
gave  his  name.  1 would  give  liis  name,  but  I might 
do  him  an  injury.  In  fact  I know  his  position  in 
prison,  but  I do  not  Icnow  his  name.  I could  point 
him  out  distinctly,  but  if  I did  it  would  iujuie  the 
in.an. 

11.740.  Witli  reference  to  a letter  from  yom'wifo 
which  was  received  at  PentouviUe,  how  do  you  know 
that  a letter'  was  written  at  the  particular  date  ? Did 
you  receive  the  letter  ? — I explained  that  to  my  lovfl. 
If  you  allow  me  my  sheets  I will  road  them  for  you. 

11.741.  It  is  in  page  4,  about  the  middle  of  the 
page  ? — “ My  wife  was  sick  when  I was  leaving 
“ Dublin.  The  governor  of  Pcntonvillc  received  a 
“ note  from  her  requesting  him  to  let  me  know  that 
“ she  was  better.  She  enclosed  a stamp  for  reply,  or 
“ if  it  was  against  the  rules,  to  return  her  omi  note  to 
“ her.  The  governor  kept  this  note,  aird  when  I luid 
“ wi’itten  iny  reception  letter  handed  it  to  mo.  A 
“ note  from  my  brother  aud  wife  camo  in  auswer  to 
“ mine.  The  governor  returned  them  both,  not 
“ letting  me  know  anything  about  it.  It  was  six  or 
“ seven  months  after  that  I heard  from  my  wife  aud 
“ learnt  of  her  recovery.” 

11.742.  Arc  you  positive  that  it  was  six  or  seven 
months  after  you  heard  of  it  ? — That  I bear’d  from  my 
wife  ? 

11.743.  Are  you  quite  certain  as  to  the  length  of 
time  ? — ^I  am  fully  certain  of  it,  my  loi’d,  and  you  will 
see  in  another  part  of  this  statement  when  I did  hear 
it,  the  first  letter  I received  after  that.^ 

11.744.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Who  was  the  warder  who 
compelled  yon  to  put  out  your  flnimel  shirt  and  leave 
it  outside  along  with  the  rest  of  your  clothes  ? — I 
cannot  say  the  name  of  any  of  the  warders,  because 
we  have  strange  warders  outright  duty.  These  men 
were  on  night  duty,  and  I did  not  know  the  names  of 
any  of  them.  I was  only  three  months  atPentonviOe, 
aud  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  the  names  of  any 
of  them. 

11.745.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Were  you  obliged  to  pot 
out  your  flannel  shirt  every  night  ? — Only  when  one 
warder  was  on  duty. 

11.746.  And  what  did  you  wear  when  that  was  put 

out? — This  kind  of  shirt(  the  shirt  lie  had 

o?r) ; wlmt  I had  for  three  or  four  nights  after  my 
arrival  in  Peutonville. 

11.747.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  After  you  had  -written 
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yoiu‘  rcceptiou  letter,  iia  I imtlerstaud,  ix  letter  from 
your  wife  was  handed  to  you  ? — Yes. 

11.748.  But  that  letter  was  not  written  in  answer 
to  yours  ? — It  was  in  the  prison  before  when  1 was 
sent  awaiy. 

11.749.  I understand  that  your  complaint  is  tlrnt  in 
answer  to  your  reception  letter  you  were  not  allowed 
to  receive  imyfhiug  for  six  or  seven  months  ? — Yes, 
because  this  was  given  to  me  as  an  answer.  I was 
uwiu-Q  that  my  wife  was  ill  on  my  leaving  DubUn. 

11.750.  At  the  bottom  of  page  4 is,  “ I told  Miilcnhy 
the  olficev  in  diai-gc  of  the  wash-house.”  Is  that 
iiniue  right  ? — No,  that  is  an  error  of  the  press. 

11.751.  {Dr.  J^yom.)  What  is  the  proper  name  ? — 
I do  not  know  his  name,  sir  j Ido  not  know  Iris  name. 
He  was  a warder  ; he  was  in  charge  of  the  wasli- 
liouse  at  the  time  I arrived  in  Portland.  You  will 
easily  get,  by  I'efen'ing  to  the  book,  the  name  of  the 
officer. 

i 1,752.  Are  you  positive  that  Dr.  Bazfin  said,  “ You 
will  get  nothing  else  ; go,”  w’lien  you  told  him  you 
wanted  something  else  to  .stop  the  bleeding  ? — I am 
positive,  sii'. 

11.753.  {Mr.  Brodrick.')  When  you  wi'ote  your 
reception  letter  at  Portland  how  did  you  know  that  it 
was  suppressed  ? — I have  it,  sir. 

11.754.  You  liave  it  ? — I have  it  with  me. 

11.755.  Were  you  told  at  the  time  tliat  it  was  sup- 
pressed ? — I was  told  at  the  time  that  it  was  sup- 
pressed. 

11.756.  Were  you  told  why  it  was  suppressed? — 
For  making  complaints  j for  speaking  about  the  prison 
and  complaiute  of  my  treatment  in  PentonviUe. 

11.757.  Wei’c  you  told  why  the  next  was  sup- 
pressed ? — For  the  same  reason  ; it  is  marked.  The 
objectionable  part  of  it  is  underlined  witli  red  ink. 
This  is  the  part  that  is  underlined  5 I will  read  it  if 
yon  wish. 

11.758.  {Chaimian.')  Just  read  it  ? — “I  am  os 
“ well  as  can  be  expected.  Prom  confinement  and 
“ naut  of  proper  treatment  the  piles  have  taken  a 
“ great  hold  and  ni'c  veiy  painful.  I could  get  no 

medicine  for  them  in  Pcutonville  unless  I would 
“ foii’eit  my  <laily  exercise,  till  from  loss  of  blood  I 

wa^  unable  to  take  any.  The  doctor  then  very 
“ humanely  stopped  the  bleeding.  Tlie  doctor  in 

Moiiuljoy  was  giving  me  an  electuary  which  would 

Imve  cured  me  if  1 had  the  goo<l  fortune  to  be  left 
“ there.  Do  not  be  alarmed  ; I am  in  good  spirits.” 

11.759.  Tlwt  is  nndci’lined  ? — It  is  underlined. 
There  is  another  : — I am  told  we  were  semt  liere  for 
“ the  good  of  our  health.  I cannot  see  it.  If  tliey 
” sent  n.sto  ‘ Kingdom  come  ’ Ifor  one  wouldrejoice.” 
That  is  underlined  too.  The  governor  has  a note 
there. 

11.760.  {Mr.  Brodrich.')  The  note  is  : — “Isuppress 
“ this  letter  its  contemts  haing  objectiouable:  letter 
“ writing  stopped  for  14  days  signed  by  Gleorge 
Clifton  the  6th  of  June  ’67. 

11.761.  {Dr.  Lyom.')  Do  yon  know  anything  about 
what  you  state  of  a conversation  Mr.  Clifton  hod  with 
one  of  the  warders  when  Mr.  Clifton  stated  “ take 
thi-ee  or  four  of  them  before  me.”  Did  you  hear-  that 
yourself? — My  fellow-prisoner  went  up  and  reported 
it.  I will  tell  you  why  I could  not  hear  it.  He  was 
some  distance  from  me,  and  my  fellow-prisoner,  Mr. 
Cai'ey,  was  sitting  under  the  drawbridge,  and  the 
governor  did  not  see  him  for  he  broke  his  finger  and 
was  sent  out  of  the  hospital  with  his  finger  in  a siing 
before  it  was  quite  well,  and  he  was  silting  down 
breaking  stones  with  his  one  hand,  and  he  heard  this 
mid  he  came  over  and  he  told  us. 

11)762.  {Mr.  Brodrick^  When  you  came  before 
the  director,  as  you  mention  hi  page  6,  did  the 
director  tell  you  that  you  had  no  redress,  for  I find 
yon  state  this  In  your  petition  to  the  Home  Secretary  ? 
— Yes,  sir. 

11,763,  “ He  told  me  I had  no  redress,  yet  the 
Reel's  were  removed  and  others  placed  over  us  ” ? — 
Yes,  sir.  I am  ceidain  that  he  did  say  that  to  me.  I 
think  I do  mention, it  in  some  part  of  this  statement. 


but  I wrolc  the  inwt  of  beCorc  I n.ceived  any  of 
those  documents  and  I had  nothing  more  than  my 
meiuoiy  to  go  by. 

11.764.  {Chairman.)  Yes.itis  stated  at  the  bottom 
of  page  6. 

11.765.  {Dr.  Lyon,.)  You  say  that  on  one  occasion 
one  of  you  was  asked  what  he  hatl  to  say  to  the  change 
brought  against  him ; that  he  replied  it  was  false,  and 
that  any  of  liis  fellow-prisoners  could  say  the  same  as 
they  heard  all  that  pas.sed.  Did  the  governor  on  tliat 
occasiou  say  in  your  hearing,  “ Do  you  think  I would 
believe  you  convicts"? — Not  in  my  hearing.  I ineutiou 
the  niimc  of  uty  fellow-prisoner. 

11.766.  Can  you  testify  to  it  of  your  own  know- 
ledge in  any  way  ?— I could  not  hear  it.  I could  not 
give  any  testimony  as  I did  not  hear  it  ; but  I am 
certain  Byrne  would  not  tell  an  unkutb. 

11.767.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Did  you  hoar  that  other 
expression  of  the  governor,  “ You  are  all  here  for  the 
“ greatest  crime  known  to  the  law,  deserving  of 
“ punishment,  hero  and  hereafter  ” ? — He  said  that 
to  Mr.  Ilaltigan,  another  of  the  prisoners. 

11.768.  But  not  in  your  liearing  ? — Not  in  my 
hearing. 

11.769.  {Chairman.)  You  mention  that  yon  were 
on  one  occasion  visited  and  questioned  by  Dr.  Blake 
nud  Dr.  Bazan,  and  that  Dr.  Blaker  turned  to  you, 
and  said,  “ Now  you  may  write  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  whom  you  like.”  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ? 
— ^Yes,  my  lord  j fully  certain  of  it. 

11.770.  {Dr.  Lyotis.)  You  say  that  Dr.  Bazan, 
when  he  saw  the  piles,  said,  “ What  a stupid  mau  you 
are  ; why  did  you  not  sliow  me  these  befoi'e  ” ? Are 
you  sure  tliat  that  oecurred  ? — I am  fully  siu’e  of  it. 

11.771.  Did  Dr.  Blaker  say  to  you,  " You  have  a 
fine  bunch  here  ” ? — I am  positive  of  tiie  words. 

11.772.  {Chairman.)  Who  was  by? — I think  Dr. 
Bazan  was  present. 

11.773.  {Dr.  Lyojis.)  Was  any  waider  present  ? — I 
could  not  say  what  warder  was  present. 

11.774.  Was  there  some  wai'dei’  present  ? — I think 
it  was  Gunning,  for  this  officer  Mr.  Gunning  said  to 
me  ho  wondered  how  I could  walk  at  all  or  do  any 
work. 

11.775.  Who  said  th.ct  to  yon  ? — Mr.  Geoghegan, 
and  I say  he  might  have  seen  it,  for  he  said  that  to 
me  one  ufteruoou.  Whether  it  was  aftei'  he  saw  Dr. 
Biizaii  or  Dr.  Blaker  examine  me  1 do  not  know ; but 
lie  said  it  after  one  of  them,  that  ho  wondered  how  I 
could  walk  or  stand  or  do  any  work  at  all. 

11.776.  Gunning  said  that  ? — Yes. 

11.777.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Arc  you  quite  sui-e  that 
when  you  were  seen  by  Capt.  Du  Cane,  Dr.  Blaker  said, 
in  reply  to  him,  that  you  were  very  bad  and  losing 
large  quantities  of  blood  ? — I am  positive  on  chat ; 
positive  on  that. 

11.778.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Did  Griues  apeak  of  that 
infection  having  been  communicated  to  you,  not  by 
the  razor,  but  by  the  brush  ? — I heard  it  passing 
between  them.  In  what  page  is  it  ? 

11.779.  The  bottom  of  page  8? — Yes,  here  it  is: 

“ One  day  at  exercise  the  compounder  called  one 
“ man  over  near  to  whei'e  I was  exercising  to  apply 
“ u sulphur  lotion  to  the  sores.  I heard  this  man 
“ say,  ‘I  got  this  disease,  whatever  it  is,  since  I came 
“ ‘ into  the  infirmary,  by  using  an  infected  razor.’ 

“ Mr.  Grines  was  standing  by,  and  said,  'The  razor 
“ ‘ could  not  give  it  to  you  j it  must  have  been  the 
“ ‘ brush.’  ” 

] 1,780.  Did  you  hem-  him  say  that  ? — I am  certain 
of  it.  The  compounder  was  applying  on  this  prisoner 
at  this  time. 

11,781-2.  What  is  his  name  ? — Hollmaa.  He  was 
applying  a lotion  to  the  man’s  face.  Mr.  Grines 
was  standing  by.  Ha  was  only  a few  days  there  at 
the  time.  Whether  he  took  notice  of  it  or  not,  I 
cannot  say. 

11,783.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Did  Dr.  Blaker-  tell  you.  that 
the  piles  were  incurable  ? — He  did,  sir  5 immediat^y 
after  applying  the  niti'ic  acid  the  fifth  or  sixth  time. 

, Zz  4 


Tr.F.l?on  litres. 
1 Aug  1870. 
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Tho  fifth  application,  I think  it  was,  or  the  fourth  ; 
— • the  fifth,  I think. 

1 Aug.  1870.  11,784.  Did  Dr.  Bazan  tell  you  that  your  liver  wan 

aft'ected  ? — He  did,  sir. 

11.785.  Did  ho  say  that  if  you  were  out  of  prison, 
vour  own  mnsterjyou  might  be  eiireii  ? — He  said  tluat, 
iiud  Dr.  Biakcv  sitting  -witli  him  at  the  table  in  the 
oflice,  when  I was  called  iu  .about  tho  letter. 

11.786.  {Mr.  Brodneh.)  Do  you  menu  to  say  that 
Dr.  Blaker  had  the  letter  before  him  ? — Ho  had,  iu 
liis  bmid.  All  the  letters  written  by  infirmary  patients 
ni-e  bonded  to  the  doctor.  Tho  other  doctor  was 
sitting  alongside  him. 

11.787.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Did  Dr.  Blaker  say  to  you, 
“ You  may  well  dread  the  coming  winter  ” ? — Yes,  sir. 

1 ] ,788.  Did  he  further  soy,  “ When  you  havo  done 
those  year's  iu  prison  you  will  be  very  little  use  ” ?— > 
He  did. 

11.789.  Who  heard  him  say  it? — I was  tire  only 
one  that  heai-d  him  siry  it.  He  come  to  my  cell. 
There  was  an  officer  rmlocked  the  door  for  him.  The 
officer  could  not  hrrt  hear  him.  I could  not  say  whetlrer 
the  officer  heard  it.  He  was  i-eferrlng  to  what  passed 
between  me  and  ray  '^vife.  I said  that  to  my  wife.  I 
had  a visit  fr-om  my  wife  the  day  before,  niul  I said 
that  to  ray  •rvife. 

11.790.  {Mr.  Dc  Frre.)  You  say  that  Warder 
Harding  used  to  come  into  your  cell  frcqucutly  during 
the  night,  and  shake  you  up  if  you  were  asleep  ? — 
Yes,  whenever  he  was  oir  duty. 

11.791.  What  kind  of  a cell  were  you  iu  at  fluit 
time  ? — There  are  two  or  three  cells  in  the  inflvraavy. 

11.792.  You  were  hr  tho  infirmary  at  that  time? — 
In  tire  infirmary  at  that  time.  TIrere  ai'O  two  or  tluee 
cells  iu  the  infirmary,  aird  I was  iu  one  of  them. 

11.793.  Describe  iu  what  way  he  used  to  wake  you 
up  ? — I do  so  in  this  here.  TVTiab  page  is  it  here. 

11.794.  1 am  on  page  10  j but  just  consirlt  your 
memory  about  it? — Well,  lie  would  open  the  door, 
come  up  and  put  his  hmiils  sometimes  aud  chuck  mo 
that  way. 

11.795.  When  you  averc  asleep  ? — If  I was  asleep, 
or  I would  be  dozing  asleep  probably,  when  he  would 
come,  luid  ho  would  shake  me  up,  suid  say  “ Is  it  all 
right?  ” Tliere  rvns  a little  window  looking  into  the 
cell,  and  there  was  tho  gas  lighting  outside.  The 
other  officers  would  come  into  the  corridor,  turn  ou 
the  gas,  look  in  tlu'ougli  the  spy-hole,  aud  pass  oiv ; 
but  he  would  come  up  to  my  bed,  wake  me  up,  shake 
me. 

11.796.  Are  you  certain  that  ho  diduotdothe  same 
to  the  other  prisoners  ? — I am  certain  he  did  not, 
hec.ause  there  rvas  a pi'isoner  in  the  adjoiniirg  cell  and 
I never  heard  him  disturh  him. 

11.797.  {Chairman.)  Was  he  one  of  the  Irish  pri- 
soners ? — No,  sir  } he  was  a crimiuoi. 

11.798.  {Mr.  Brodrich.)  Did  yon  ever  complain  to 
the  governor  about  it  ? — I did  not  to  the  governor  or 
doctor,  but  I complained  to  the  director  -when  he 
came. 

11.799.  Did  the  director  ask  you  why  you  had  not 
previously  complained  to  the  governor  ? — He  did,  sir. 
I say  that  hei'e  in  my  statement. 

11.800.  {CJuiirman.)  You  say,  '•  The  director  said 
“ I should  have  complained  to  the  doctor  or  governor. 
“ I was  about  to  tell  him  why  I did  not  do  so,  when 
“ iny  door  'n’as  shut  by  Mr.  Stuart,  while  tho  director 
“ was  listening  to  something  the  governor  was  saying 
“ to  him  ”? — Mr.  Smart  that  should  bo  j that  is  an 
error  of  the  press. 

11.801.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Is  Harding  an  old  man  ? — 
Harding  is  an  old  man. 

11.802.  Is  he  a very  old  man  ? — No  ; he  is  quite 
an  active  man,  principal  warder. 

11.803.  {Mr.  Brodrich.)  You  did  not  complain  to 
the  governor,  but  did  to  the  director  ? — When  the 
director  came,  I say  here. 

11.804.  {Chairman.)  You  were  about  to  tell  the 
dii-ector  why  you  had  not  done  so  when  the  door  was 
shut  on  you  by  Mr.  Smart? — ^By  Mr.  Smart,  the 
principal  -warder  of  the  infii-mmy.  I say  here,  '*  I was 


“ about  to  tell  him  why  I did  not  do  so,  when,  my 
“ door  was  shut  by  Mr.  Smart,  while  the  director  was 
“ listening  to  aometliing  the  governor  was  saying  to 
“ him.” 

11,805.  {Mr.  Brodrich.)  Then  your  complaint  to 
the  director  was  wlieu  lie  came  to  sco  you  iu  your 
cell.  Y'ou  did  not  go  before  him? — I did  not  go 
before  him ; he  came  to  my  cell  door,  He  visited  nil 
the  wards  in  tlie  infirmary  as  a custom. 

1 ] ,806.  Why  had  you  not  compiniued  to  the  gover- 
nor ? — Well,  from  my  experience  of  govornorsandtlie 
governor  himself.  1 speak  in  some  part  of  the  state- 
ment of  •vdnit  he  said  to  me.  It  is  in  some  pai't  of 
this  statement.  Here  it  is  : — “ Auotlier  day  the 
“ governor  caino  to  my  cell  and  said,  ‘ Rniuitreo,  when 
“ are  you  coming  out  of  this?  You  looked  better 
“ when  you  were  iu  the  quaii’ics.  Plenty  of  iiard 
“ work  would  cure  you.’  ” Tliese  are  words  that  he 
used  at  different  times  to  me,  not  iiirat  the  same  lime. 

11.807.  {D?-.  Grecn/ioii'.)  Did  Dr.  Blaker  at  any 
time  toll  you  that  you  showed  an  evil  temper? — Yes  j 
1 say  so  there  in  the  statement. 

11.808.  On  what  occasion  did  ho  say  so  to  you? — 
I mention  it  in  the  stntenieut. 

11.809.  Mention  it  now.  What  reason  did  he  give? 

— Please  to  tell  me  the  page.  • 

; 11,810.  Page  11,  below  the  middle? — Will  you 
please  to  let  mo  read  the  whole  sentence  ? 

11.811.  {ChairMa?2.)  Read  ou? — “The  Scripture 
“ reader  or  the  chaplain  come  to  my  room  daily  to 
“ read  prayera.  My  first  day  in  the  room  1 was 
“ I'eading  a book  when  the  Scripture  reader  came. 
“ He  stopped  reading,  and  drew  tlio  attcatiou  of  the 
“ warder  to  my  book.  The  •warder  ordered  me  to 
“ lay  tho  book  clown  aud  pay  attention  to  prayer's.  I 
“ did  so  ineclianically,  but  took  it  up  again.  I was 
“ reported.  Mr.  Smart  spoke  to  me.  I said  to  Mr. 
“ Smart,  ‘ I showed  no  disi'cspcct ; I was  reading  a 
“ book  when  the  reader  came.  I did  not  change  my 
“ position,  1 did  not  speak.  I am,  I suppose,  the  only 
“ Catholic  in  the  room.  What  more  do  you  requho 
“ of  me?  Would  you  have  me  join  in  the praycre, 
“ wli.at  no  other  prisoner  present  did,  as  far  as  I could 
“ sec  or  hear?’  Smart  reprimanded  me.  Dr.  Blaker 
“ said  I showed  an  evil  temper,  and  said  to  the  oiRcor, 
" ‘ Make  this  man  make  himself  useful  here.’  ” 

11.812.  (Dr.  Greenhow.)  Was  Dr.  Blaker  present? 
— Dr.  Blaker  was  not  present.  Mr.  Smart  repri- 
m.onded  me,  hut  Dr.  Bhiker  on  the  next  day  or  soon 
after  said  to  me  that  I shotved  an  evil  temper. 

11.813.  Did  he  say  that  iu  reference  to  this  parti- 
cular occurrence? — I considered  that  that  was  the 
ca.se.  I asked  him  at  the  time,  “ Please  to  tell  mo 
■when  Imve  I done  so,  or  w’hnt  way  have  I done  so  ?” 

11.814.  What  (lid  he  soy  ? — Ho  s.'ud  he  was  uot 
there  going  to  enter  into  auy  discussion  with  me. 

11.815.  How  many  days  after  the  occurrence  de- 
scriioed  did  he  make  that  charge  ? — I cannot  say. 

11.816.  It  was  several  days,  was  it? — No,  it  was 
not  several  days. 

11.817.  Was  it  the  following  day  ? — I cannot  posi- 
tively say,  but  it  was  not  several  days.  It  may  be  the 
following  day,  or  two  or  three  days  after  it. 

1 1.818.  Where  wei'e  you  at  the  time ? — I was 

at  my  bedside. 

11.819.  Listen  1o  my  question  before  yon  answer. 
Where  were  you  at  the  time  that  Dr.  Blaker  made 
that  remark  ? — I was  at  my  bedside. 

11.820.  Were  you  in  the  hospital  ? — Intliehospitalj 
in  the  infirmary  wards. 

11.821.  Had  you  been  doing  any  work  up  to  that 
time  ? — No  work.  It  must  have  been  the  d»ry  after, 
becau.se  1 did  no  woi’k,  or  was  not  asked  to  do  any 
worlc. 

11.822.  Were  you  clisdiavged  from  the  hospital  ou 
that  day  ? — I was  not.  It  was  to  the  hospital  officer, 
in  the  wai'd  of  the  hospital,  that  ho  told  me  do  the 
work,  and  I describe  the  work  that  I was  put  to. 

11.823.  What  work  were  you  then  put  to? — What 
page  is  it,  sir,  please  ? 

11.824.  (Chah-man.)  Page  11  ?— “Next  morniDg 
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“ brushes  were  given  to  me,  aiul  I was  ordered  to  go 
“ round  the  room  to  clean  and  polish  the  shoes  of  the 
“ prisoners  that  were  lying  in  bed  and  anange  them 
“ at  the  foot.  Othea-  mornings  I had  to  wash  tlieir 
“ urinals,  to  wash  the  watercloset,  to  ele-m  the  dinner 
“ tins,  to  throw  out  tlje  ashes,  to  sweep  the  door,  and 
“ wash  the  cupboai-ds.  Those  were  my  varied  occu- 
“ pations  during  the  remainder  of  my  stay  in 
“ Portland.” 

11.825.  (Dr.  Gremhow.)  Who  had  done  that  duty 
before  you  ? — I cannot  say. 

11.826.  Was  that  duty  done  by  prisoners  ? — There 
were  orderlies,  sir. 

11.827.  Were  you  appointed  an  orderly,  then  ? — I 
was  not,  sir. 

11.828.  How  long  did  you  go  on  doing  that  work  ? 
— Ever  afterwards  while  I was  in  the  iufirmaiy  up  to 
the  (lay  of  niy  discharge. 

11.829.  How  long  were  you  in  the  infirmary  after 
that  ? — I left  the  infiimaiy  for  this  prison  on  the  3d 
of  Februaiy. 

1 1.830.  How  mjiuy  days  did  you  do  that  work  ? I 

was  some  months.  I cannot  positively  say  the  date, 
but  I thiuk  iu  December  I was  moved  iu  from  the  cell 
into  the  wai'd.  I wa.s  there  ever  aftei-warda,  so  that 
it  must  have  been  some  six  or  seven  or  eight  weeks  ; 
six  weeks,  at  least,  I think. 

11.831.  During  the  whole  of  the  time  that  you 
remained  in  the  infinnaiy  ? — Dm-ing  the  whole  of  the 
time  that  I remained  iu  the  infirmary. 

11.832.  And  you  performed  those  dutie.s  ? — per- 
formed those  duties.  The  officer  that  Dr.  Elaker  told 
this  to  said  to  me  afterwards  when  the  doctor  lel't, 

“ I was  very  near  making  a gi'eat  hliinder,”  he  said, 

“ for  I was  just  going  to  say  that  you  were  not  suited 
“ for  any  work.” 

11.833.  (C/iairmaii.)  Do  you  I'ecollect  when  on  one 
Monday  the  governor  sent  for  you  imd  told  you  you 
were  charged  with  iiTeverence  ami  talking  in  the 
chapel  on  the  previous  Sunday,  and  asked  you  what 
you  had  to  say  to  the  charge  ?— Yes,  my  lord. 

11.834.  You  said  that  you  wove  hicapable  of  uve- 
vereuce,  that  you  had  entered  into  no  conversation 
with  anyone,  and  that  if  your  fellow-prisoners  .asked 
you  how  you  were  you  would  of  coui-se  answer  them  ? 
—Yes,  my  lord. 

11.835.  Had  they  asked  you  how  yon  were? — 
Whenever  they  had  an  opportunity  at  the  chapel  they 
would. 

11.836.  There  liotl  been  some  conversation  ? — One 
of  ray  fellow-prisoners  was  reported,  I heard,  not  from 
himself,  because  1 never  had  any  opportunity  of  seeing 
^y  of  them  after,  but  one  of  them  that  came  to  the 
infirmary  told  me  after  that  one  of  my  follow-prisoners 
was  reported  for  sj)eaking  to  me,  and  he  got  one  day’s 
bread  and  water  for  it. 

11.837.  And  you  got  three  days’  bread  and  water  ? 
— I got  three  days’  bread  and  water. 

11.838.  You  also  forfeited  mai’ks  and  wei’e  put  in 
p^bation  class  ?— That  is  what  I say  there,  my  lord. 
This,  by  forfeiting  marks  and  putting  in  probation 
class,  deprived  me  of  the  piivilege  of  writing  or 
receiving  a letter  or  receiving  a visit  for  five  or  six 
months,  which  is  a greater  grievance  than  any  other. 

11.839.  In  point  of  fact  you  had  spoken? — I had, 

my  lord;  I did. 

11.840.  In  consequence  of  that  you  say  that  you 
were  locked  up  in  a punishment  cell  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

11.841.  You  say  that  the  Sunday  after  tiiat  occur- 
rence you  were  not  allowed  to  mass  or  prayers,  or  on 
^y  day  during  the  i-emainder  of  your  stay  in  Port- 
land ?-That  is  true,  my  lord. 

11.842.  Wereyou  in  a punishment  cell  the  whole  of 
at  time  ? — I say  here,  my  lord,  that  I was  released 

11.843.  You  were  taken  back  to  the  infirmary  ? — I 
back  to  the  infirmary. 

11.844.  And  did  you  never  go  from  the  infirmary 

™ ^ — Never  after,  my  lord. 

11.845.  When  you  were  in  the  infirmary  before  that 
Saadi'^  to  mass  ? — I bad,  my  lord,  on  every 
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_ 11,846.  (Dr.Lyims.)  Did  the  other  prisoners  in  the  ir.F.Jloa, 
infirmmyat  the  same  time  go  to  moss?— Why,  my 
feUow-pnsoner  that  came  into  the  infimary  some  time 
after  was  allowed  to  go  to  mass,  and  I wtis  not 

1 1.847.  For  how  long  did  it  continue  that  you  were 

not  allowed  to  go  to  mass  ?— Up  to  the  day  that  I was 
forwarded  to  this  prison.  '' 

11.848.  (Jfr.  BrodricA.)  W^ere  you  told  tliat  you 
were  not  to  go  ? — No.  As  I said,  I was  told  that  I 
would  not  be  allowed  to  go  j that  is  all. 

.11,849.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  Do  you  remember  the 
scripture  reader  coming  into  the  room  in  which  you 
wore  to  rend  prayers  daily  ? — I do. 

11.850.  You  say  “the  scripture  reader  or  tho 

chaplain.  ’ What  do  you  mean  by  ehaplain  ; is  it  the 
Protestimt  chaplain  or  the  visiting  priest  ? The  Pro- 

testant chaplain. 

11.851.  Describe  what  took  place  when  he  came  in  ? 

— On  what  page  is  it,  sir  ? 

11.852.  Page  11,  one-third  tho  way  down  ?— “The 
“ scripture  reader  or  the  chaplain  came  to  the  room 
“ daily  to  read  prayers.  My  first  clay  iu  the  room  I 
“ was  reading  a hook  when  tire  scripture  reader 
“ came.  He  slopped  reading  and  drew  the  attention 
'•  of  the  warder  to  my  book.  The  warder  ordei-ed 
“ mo  to  lay  the  hook  down  and  pay  attention  to 
“ prayers.  I did  so  mechanically,  but  took  it  up 
“ again.  I rvas  reported.  Mr.  Sinai-t  spoke  to  me. 

“ I said  to  Mr.  Smart,  ‘ I showed  no  disrespect ; I 
“ ‘ was  reading  a hook  when  the  reader  came  ; I did 
“ ‘ not  change  my  position ; I did  not  speak.’  ” 

11.853.  How  many  were  in  the  room  at  the  time  ? 

—14  or  15. 

11.854.  Were  they  all  so  near  one  another  that 
they  could  hear  what  the  scriptui-e  reader  or  tlie  chajv 
lain  siiitl? — Yes;  the  room  is  not  much  larger  than 
tills,  luul  all  beds  alongside,  and  everyone  sitting  at 
their  bed. 


11.855.  Which  was  he  doing,  preaching,  pray  big,  or 
reading  to  them  ? — Reading  and  praying. 

1 1.856.  Wliat  book  was  he  reading  out  of  to  them  ? 
— I thiuk  it  was  a Bible  ; I am  not  sure,  or  a book 
of  Common  Prayer.  He  liad  a desk,  and  I was  about 
that  distance  from  him. 

11.857.  Were  you  the  only  Catholic  that  wa.s  in 
the  room  ? — I was  not  20  minutes  in  the  room,  and  I 
could  not  say  what  they  were  ; but  I thiuk  I was  the 
only  Catholic  in  the  room.  They  were  nil  criminals, 
I do  not  know  what  they  were.  I was  in  that  room 
until  I left.  I do  not  thiuk  there  were  .iny  Catliolica 
in  it. 

11.858.  Were  you  asked  to  join  in  the  prayers  or 
reading  that  took  place  at  the  time  ? — Except  by  re- 
porting me — tho  fact  of  reporting  me. 

11.859.  Were  you  at  that  time  legisterod  as  a 
Roman  Catholic  on  the  prison  books? — Yes.  Tlie 
iuefc  of  reporting  me  for  inattention  to  prayers.  All  the 
rest  sat  as  I sat : I had  a book  in  ray  hand,  and  tlie 
scripture  reader  stopped  his  prayers  and  spoke  to  the 
warder,  and  the  wardei-  ordered  me  to  lay  down  the 
book  and  pay  attention  to  the  prayert. 

11.860.  Did  the  scripture  reader  know  you  were  a 
Homan  Catholic? — He  must  have  known  it,  because 
myself  and  my  fellow-prisoners  were  all  Catholics. 

11.861.  Did  the  warder  know  you  were  a Catholic  ? 
—Certainly  ; he  must  have  known  it. 

1 1.862.  Were  you  punished  in  any  way  for  attempt- 
ing to  read  while  the  prayers  were  going  on  ? — X was 
reading  at  the  time. 

11.863.  Were  you  punished  for  it  ? — ^Except  so  fai' 
as  this;  because  Tasked  Dr.Blaker  when  he  said  that 
to  me.  I asked  him  to  show  any  evil  temper  that  I 
showed. 

11.864.  You  say  you  were  reported  for  it? — ^Ye^ 
because  Mr.  Smai't,  the  principal  warder  of  the  in- 
firmary, came  iu  and  reprimrarded  rhe. 

11.865.  To  whom  were  you  reported? — To  Mr. 
Smart,  tho  principal  warder*. 

11.866.  And  he  reprimanded  you  ? — Yes,  he  repri- 
manded me. 

11.867.  Can  you  recollect  what  he  said  to  you? 
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W ?'.llnanuce-  He  puiil  T siiouid  ptiy  nLtentioii  to  tho  prayei'js.  Ho 

took  a smitli  label  off  the  wall  aatl  told  me  to  read 

I Aug.  li’io.  that Catholics,  if  they  do  not  join  in  prayci-s  are 

“ requested  to  pay  attention  and  a<;t  with  becoming 

“ conduct.”  I think  that  was  it.  I said,  Well,  1 
“ did  not  act  with  any  unbecoming  conduct. 

11  868.  Had  you  in  any  way  interrupted  the  ser- 
vice that  was  going  on  ? — No,  no.  I uevei'  spoke  to  a 
prisoner.  I did  not  speak  to  a pi-isouer  since  i came 
into  the  ward.  I did  not  open  my  lips  to  one  ol  them. 
I was  after  being  taken  out  of  my  cell  and  I took  up 
a book  to  read. 

11.869.  Did  you  over  make  any  representation 
about  it  to  the  Catholic  priest  ? — I did,  sir.  I ilid, 

and  he  didn’t.  Imust  have  told  the  priest  about  it.  I 
have  told  the  priest  about  it. 

11.870.  (Chairman.)  What  is  his  mime  ?— b atlier 
Poole,  the  Reverend  Mi‘.  Poole.  I was  for  three 


11.880.  (Mr.  Brndrick.)  What  reply  did  inc 
Rev.  Mr.  Poole  make  when  you  complained  to  him? 

He  said  he  could  not  do  anything.  He  said  lie 

liad  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I think  that  is  his  reply,  so 
far  as  I could  i udge.  I know  I was  not  allowed  to  go. 

I say  here,  “ The  priest  was  kind  enough  to  speak  to 
“ me  on  one  Sunday.  If  it  ivas  irreverent  to  answer 
“ my  fellow-prisoner  it  was  also  irreverence  to 
“ answer  tlio  reverend  geiulenuui  when  lie  spoke  to 
“ me,  and  it  was  more  iiTcva'cnt  on  his  part  to  speak 
“ to  me.” 

11.881.  Your  statement  about  the  letter  to  your 
wife  does  not  appear  quite  socliMU'.  As  1 undemtand, 
you  had  a visit  from  your  wife  in  Januai-y  1867.  Is 
that  so  ?— In  the  November  previous. 

11.882.  You  then  speak  of  an  application  that  you 
made  to . the  board  of  directors.  What  application 

• room.  j.  was,  L-vo  was  that?— Tho  Governor  said,  it  is _ an  error  of  the 

weeks  there  and  after  my  admission  to  the  iuiii-maxy  printer  here  j that  should  be  a quotation. 

} hil  no  bo^k  w^^^^  Nearly  three  weeks.  I asked  11,883  The  Govornoi'  spoke  of  an  application  made 

fnr  Imoks  and  the  wai’der  nrovided  me  with  an  Exeter  by  himself^— les,  sii.  t j 

Hall  lecture  and  lectures  ft'ora  missionaries  amongst  11,884.  That  makes  it  clear.  Theii,  as  I nnder- 
the  Jem  anr  sack  books.  I told  him  thot  such  sla»d,  yon  hod  wf.ttoa  to  your  wife  before  her  Tl  .l ? 
Soli dKlntetSt  ie,  and  I .skedhim  to  give  me  -It  is  my  letter-tos 

miv  othan.  He  sdd  '■  that  is  dl  that  is  m the  that  the  doctor  spoke  to  me  about,  that  brought 

« iiilirmaiw  so  I suoke  to  the  Governor  and  spoke  my  wife.  , ^ » aa  a k n s 

to  the  St.  Iaske*d  the  vvarderto  tell  me  when  the  U ,885.  I see  then  tied  the  letter  was  sent  .fter  .11  r 
Driest  visited  I was  nearly  three  weeks,  two  weeks  — That  letter  was  sent.  . , , . . . 

S i Jh  bSore  I saw  tlie  priest,,  and  I asked  the  11,886.  Your  wife  received  a letter  and  came  to 

warder^  I asked  the  war Jer,  and  he  told  the  priest  to  visit  yon?— Yes,  and  she  cii™  to  visit  me. 

lome  » merS  rwai.ted  to  speak  to  him,  aid  I told  11,887.  And  you  ela.med  the  wgl.t  to  veeoivo  a 
him  then,  aid  ho  sdd  ho  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  reply  from  her  after  her  visit  f— Yes.  ^ 

books,  i spoke  to  the  Governor  tliem  and  he  told  me  U,8S8.  Did  yon,  nfter  receiving  thill  inlimd.on 

speak  to  tlii  priest.  I told  him  I did,  and  I told  him  from  the  governor,  write  another  lettci  ?— 1 wrote 

what  the  nriest  said;  so  he  said  he  would  speak  to  another  I see  here.  n.»  . i 

thepiiesl.^  The  priest  came  to  me  and  told  me  again  11,889.  And  did  the  governor  tell  yon  ‘'““  'to  '"!’- 

he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  books.  I showed  him  pressed  that  letter  ?— He  sanl,  I Buppress  the  letloi. 
in  ihm  passages  in  some  of  the  books  that  I bad  before  1 1,890.  Did  ho  give  reii  any  reimoii  for  supimessnig 

me  1 ole  hook  was  ail  tli.vt  I had  at  the  time,  I think,  it  ?_None  vvhatovoi-.  He  came  with  it  m his  tad 

11871  (Mr  De  Vere.)  Books  that  you  objected  and  he  saul,  « I suppress  tins  lattei',  and  will  not  allow 

•'  •'  you  to  mite  again  for,”  I forget  how  many  months 

11.872.  What  books  did  you  get  .at  Inst?— I asked  he  said.  , , , ti  *i.,f 

for  some  books  then.  I asked  for  books  and  got  some  11,891.  Have  you  got  that  letter?— I have  that 
books  then.  Once  a fortnight  I got  some  books  ; letter  here,  sir.  -r. 

whatever  I asked  for.  1 1,892.  ( ao™«.)  Produee  it,  please  ?-It  m a 

11.873.  If  you  h.ad  asked  for  certain  specific  books  letter  to  my  wife.  , ,v,  xr, 

in  the  first  instance,  if  you  had  known  the  rule  and  11,893.  Is  there  any  portion  of  it  marked 
been  able  to  ask  for  them,  would  you  have  got  them?  portion  of  it  marked. 


— I asked  the  wavdei-  of  the  iufirmaiy,  and  he  told 
he  had  no  authority  to  give  me  any  other  book.s  ; that 
tiiere  was  a cei'tain  number  of  books  sent  in  for  a 
cei-tttin  time  to  tlie  infimiary.  I think  once  a niontli. 
These  books  were  selected  every  montli,  .and  then  tlio 
librarian  would  come  and 
away. 

11,874.  Ai'e  you  aware  whether  there  were  many 


other  Roman  Catholics  in  the  iufiitnary  besides  your 
self  at  that  time  ? — I cannot  say. 

11.875.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any? — 
I cannot  say.  Oh,  the  priest  used  to  visit  it ; so 
there  -would  be  other  Catholics.  The  priest  used  to 
visit. 

11.876.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  other  Catholics 
complaining  about  books  ? — I did  not,  I never  spoke. 
We  were  not  allowed.  I never  spoke  to  a prisoner 
while  I was  there — any  prisoner  hut  my  .fellow- 
prisoners.  For  the  length  of  time  I have  been  in 
proliation  I never  spoke  to  one  of  them, 

11.877.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Did  you  complain  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Poole  about  your  not  being  allowed  to  go  to 
mass  ? — I did,  sir. 

11.878.  Ai'e you  quite  sure  of  that? — I did,  sir.  I 
allude  to  that  i^ain  in  another  part  of  this  statement, 
because  the  Rev.  Mr.  Poole  himself  asked  me  on 
another  occasion  on  Sunday  how  I was  in  the  chapel. 


11,894.  {Mr.  Bvodrick^  What  is  the  endor.semciU 
on  it  ? — “23rd  of  1 1th  mouth.”  This  is  what  he  Ims 
written  on  it:  “I  suppress  this  letter,  its  contents 
being  very  ohjcctioiiuble.  George  Clifton.” 

11,893.  {Dr,  Greetdiow.)  What  is  the  date  of  thyt 
othei-s,  and  take  those  letter  ?— The  23d  of  November  ’66. 

11.896.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  The  endorsement  on  it  is  : 
“ I suppress  this  letter,  its  contents  being  very 
“ objectionable.  Geoigo  Clifton,  24  November.  66. 
He  goes  on  : “ And  you  have  not  confined  yoursdf  to 
“ matters  in  accordance  with  the  printed  instruc- 
“ tions  on  the  other  side — writing  stopped  for  six 
“ months.”  Then  you  received  no  answer  to  that 
letter'  which  you  hod  formerly  written  to  your  wil'ii 
previous  to  her  visit  ? — No,  sh'. 

11.897.  And  did  the  Governor  say  that  whonit  dio 
come  you  would  not  get  it  unless  there  was  bad  news  ? 

He  did  one  day  in  the  in&'mai'y.  I asked  him  when 

he  came  in  to  visit  the  wal'd.  In  the  presence  of  all 
the  criminals  he  said  it. 

11.898.  You  further  complain,  as  I undewtanu, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  Governor’s  deduction  from 
your  marks,  you  were  even  when  you  came  to 
Woking  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  writing -letter,?. 
Do  you  not  state  that  your  jjrivilege  of  writing  or 

■eceiving  letters  at  Woking  was  limited  by  hD 


decision  ?— Wholly  on  riiat  account. 

11,899.  Explain  that  ?— By  depriving  me  of  tlie 


11,879.  (Mr.  De  Fere.)  Atthe  top  of  page  14  you  i . • -u 

say  that  voii  thought  it  very  hard  to  compel  yon  to  marks  and  by  keepmg  me  ^ . . 

listen  to  the  cliaplain  or  scripture  reader  every  day,  11,900.  -it  what  time  jhd  he  _ 

aud  not  allow  you  even  once  a week  to  bend  the  knee  mai-ks  ? — The  very  fact  of  sajdng  ‘I  wiU  n . 
before  the  altar  you  were  taught  to  worship  at  ? — “ you  to  -wiite  for  six  months.  1 could  no 

Yea  air  . . - . . fd-  gjx  months  after  that. 
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11.901.  Did  tliat  prohibition  contiime  to  0]5eva,to 
•nOicn  yon  came  iieve  ? — It  did  ; tin;  dcpiivinj^  me  of 
marks  at  the  time  I ropoi-ted. 

11.902.  Wi:s  that  when  j'ou  wore  j'cportcii  fnv 
t-illciug? — Wlien  a fellow-prisonor  asked  me  liow  I 
was. 

11.903.  {Dr.  Grecuhoio.')  Do  I understnaul  that  you 
received  any  other  puiiislunent  for  writing  Hint  letter 
which  was  suppressed  be.sides  the  suppression  of  the 
letter  ? — Depriving  me  of  the  privilege  of  writing 
jinother  letter  for  six  months;  that  is  a gi'eiit  punish- 
ment, depriving  me  of  hearing  from  my  friends  for  six. 
months,  or  receiving  a visit  for  six  months. 

11.904.  {^Chairman.)  What  class  were  you  in  at 
that  time  ? — I must  have  been  in  ]>robation  cliiss. 

11.905.  {Mr.  Da  Vere.)  On  what  occasion  -was  it 
that  Ml'.  Clifton,  the  governor  of  Portland  prison, 
said  to  you,  “ I ■will  keep  you  from  m'iting  ” ? — Whiit 
page  is  it  in  ? 

11.906.  Here  take  my  copy  nucl  look  at  ivhat  you 
see  there  ou  page  26  ? — Tliat  was  the  veiy  day  of  my 
leaving,  when  he  called  me  up. 

11.907.  Was  that  when  you  were  leaving  Portland 
and  going  to  Woking  ? — Yes.  Iwill  go  Ijack  (o  jiage  15. 

« On  the  7th  of  February,  1867, 1 got  an  intimation 
“ that  I was  to  he  removed  from  Portland  on  the 
“ following  day.  I was  taken  to  the  governor’s  office, 
and  the  governor  as  soon  as  he  saw  me  said,  ‘You  are 
“ ‘reported  by  order  of  the  director,  Mr.  Fagan,  for 
“ ‘ kicking  your  door  ou  the  oth  of  December  1 866.’  ” 

11.908.  We  do  not  want  to  hear  that  now.  I will 
put  a few  questions  pprliniis  closer  tlian  you  have  it 
there.  How  long  after  bis  suppressing  the  letter  was 
it  that  he  u.sed  the  expression,  “ I will  keep  you  from 
•writing  '’? — It  was  in  November  he  snpproRscd  tlie 
letter,  and  tliis  was  in  Pebru;u'y,  ou  bringing  me  down 
from  Portland  to  Woking. 

11.909.  Did  you  understand  by  that  that  lie  meant 
the  six  moiitlis’  suppression  of 'writing  wonid  operate 
for  some  time  after  you  got  to  Woking  ?— Keepiu" 
me  in  probation  class  so  many  months,  and  havin'^  to 
earn  so  mimy  marks  would  keep  me  five  or  six  mouths 
lougev  from  writing. 

11.910.  {31r.  Brodrick.)  When  the  governor  made 
that  remark  to  you  on  the  day  before  you  emne  to 
Woking,  did  he  make  the  remnvlc  in  coiisequeucc  of 
yourdecliniugto  answer  auy  charge  ? Was  it  upimish- 
ment  for  your  obstinacy  on  that  occasion  that  lie  said 
he  would  keep  yon  from  writing  ?— As  a puuisliment 
for  the  cliai'ge,  the  report  that  was  against  me. 

11.911.  Kicking  the  door  ? — Yea,  lucking  the  door. 

I entered  into  that  fully  in  another  part  of  the  state- 
ment. Kicking  the  door  by  asking  for  an  interview 
witli  the  director. 

11.912.  As  a matter  of  fact.,  how  soon  after  that 
interview  with  Governor  Clifton,  the  day  before  you 
left  for  Wokuig,  had  you  the  liberty  to  write  ? — When 
I arrived  in  Woking  I was  permitted  to  write  my 
reception  letter.  I speak  of  that  here,  a reception 
letter  that  this  punishment  will  not  interfere  witli.  I 
was  allowed  to  write  it  on  my  reception,  and  it  was 
suppressed. 

11.913.  But  you  wrote  another? — The  deputy- 
governor  suppresse{l  it  and  told  me  why  he  suppres.sed 
it  was  because  I spoke  of  my  disease.  You  are  not 
allowed  to  sjwak  of  how  you  are.  I am  not  allowed 
to  fell  my  frieuds  for  years  how  I am. 

11.914. ^  How  soon  after  that  were  you  allowed  to 
wnte  again  ? — I think  I have  it.  I applied  again 
when  I thought  I vras  due  fbv  witting,  about  three  or 
four  months.  I was  told  I could  not  write  until  some 
tune  n^xt  year. 

11.915.  Were  you  out  of  probation  class  by  the 
time  you  were  allowed  to  write  ? — I was  not  out  of 
probalaou  doss.  I did  not  get — I was  not  taken  from 
probation  class  until  I was  more  tha-n  a yeai' — more 

naa  ayear,  no,  ,September,  I think  it  was,  or  October,  • 
when  I was  taken  from  probation  class  ; liut  I siiould 
>e  SIX  mouths  in  the  third  class  before  I was  to  -write 
a letter  at  all  after  getting  into  it. 

11.916.  {C/iairman.)  In  page  16  you  say  that  out 


™ from  the  time  Ton  oiitcred 
ITu  ■'•■Bht  until  j,,„  lift  f,„.  ft,, 

1-  , r."  you  spent  37  in  Ihi.tcell, 

Jpt  fh.it  m i — (.)»  .Sundiiys,  my  lord. 

roll  ‘’^^"•'-''•1  oi-it  of  the 

cell  ?— In  one  part  of  my  statement  1 say  the  leiiofh 
of  ttino  Hint  we  were  out,  and  how  that  time  was 
occiqiied. 

11,918.  Do  you  mean  that  you  were  allowed  out 
only  once  duniig  that  time  for  the  purpose  of  goiir»  lo 
tlic  closet. — Tlmt  is  all,  my  lord  ; once.  I describe 
It ; It  IS  m page  16. 

_ 11,919.  And  that  is  a correct  statement,  is  it  ? It 

18  correct._  “ ITc  had  no  priest  for  .some  time  after 
our  aiTival  in  PorHuiid.  We  had  one  hour  for 
exercise  on  .Sundays,  but  none,  for  jirayer.s.  About 
9 a.m.  we  left_  oin-  cells,  inarched  off  a few  yards 
‘ distimce  to  a kind  of  ml-de-suc  about.  100  yards  in 
“ length  and  a few  feet  in  width,  with  a liigh  wtdl  on 
“ one  side  ami  a liigli  mound  on  the  other.  In  this 
“ alley  we  were  dnimi  up  in  line,  cap  in  liand,  to 
‘attention,’  with  too  tifteti  a hot  sun  gbiring  on  our 
“ bare  hea<la._  Wo  often  had  to  wait  20  minutes  aud 
“ wei'e  in  tliis  position  till  the  governor  and  doctor 
“ were  pleased  to  come  and  look  in  our  faces.  As 
“ soon  as  the  governor  left  us,  and  this  exhibition 


over,  we  were  ordered  to  the  closet  at  tho  end  of 
‘‘  the  alley,  and  warned  that  ‘Now  was  our  time  ; if 
*•  ‘ you  don’t  go  in  to  the  watercloset  now  recollect 
“ ‘ you  cannot  go  to  the  one  ut  your  wni'd,  so  avail 
“ ‘ yourselves  of  the  op2Wfunity  wliilc  you  have  it.’ 
“ We  were  23  in  number;  one-half  of  the  liour  would 
“ have  expired  ere  this  order  could  be  issued.  Some 
“ would  be  drawn  up  in  a line  oiif.si(le  the  closet 
“ w.aiting  for  their  turn.  The  remainder  were  por- 
“ mittod  to  tvalk  u|i  and  down  the  alley,  two  by  two, 
“ with  strict  onlcrs  not  to  speak  to  the  moii  Ivehind  or 
“ before  you.  At  the  expiration  of  the  hour,  before 
“ 10  a.m.,  we  were  back  in  our  cells,  mul  locked  up 
“ till  near  7 a.m.,  on  Monday  moriiiug.” 

11,920.  {Mr.  BwdricA.)  Do  you  distinctly  state 
that  out  of  the  one  hour  allowed  for  exercise  a part 
was  taken  up  by  the  inspection  held  by  the  governor 
and  doctor,  and  a part  by  retirement  for  pui'poses  of 
nature  ? — Tliis  is  correct  ns  I have  writtou  it. 


11.921.  {Dr.  Di/ons.)  Were  yon  locked  up  by 
officer  Greening,  as  stated  in  page  16? — I was. 

11.922.  For  liow  long  were  you  locked  up  ? — I was 
locked  up  at  noon,  and  1 was  taken  out  at  noon  the 
following  day  ; locked  up  in  my  cell. 

11.923.  That  is,  yon  wore  locked  up  24  hours  ? — 24 
hours. 


11.924.  Were  you  on  any  other  occasion  so  locked 
up  for  24  hours  ? — That  was  the  only  report  that  was 
ever  against  me. 

11.925.  (Dr.  GreenAoic.)  You  state  that  a man 
may  be  locked  up  oue,  two,  or  three  days.  How  do 
you  itnow  that? — If  the  governor  wished  to  rcm.'md 
the  case  I would  have  been  Iockedupunt.il  the  follow- 
ing day,  as  it  has  occurred  here  with  me  in  tliis 
pri.sou. 

11.926.  {Dr.  L>/ons.)  'That  will  explain  the  ques- 
tion I put  to  you  awhile  ago.  Were  you  locked  up  in 
tliis  jiiison  ? — I was. 

11.927.  How  long? — I was  locked  up  24  hoin-s, 
and  taken  before  the  governor,  and  ho  remanded  tho 
cose.  I was  locked  up  24  hours  again,  and  brought 
up  the  following  morning.  The  Commissioners, 
Messrs.  Pollock  aud  I^ox,  come  here.  I was  taken 
back  to  my  eelL 

11.928.  {Dr.  Grtxnhow.)  During  the  tivo  days  you 
were  so  locked  up  what  food  had  you  ? — The  ordinary 
food. 

1 1.929.  No  change  was  made  in  your  food  ? — No 
'change. 

11.930.  Were  you  allowed  to  exercise?  — No 
exercise. 


11,931.  Then  the  locking  up  consisted  of  being 
kept  in  your  cell  and  not  flowed  exercise.  lu  all 
other  respects  you  were  treated  the  same  ? — T was 
treated  the  same.  They  take  out  evorything  from 
3 A 2 
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you  eucli  ftB  table,  bed,  and  things  j you  must  put 
everything  outside  the  cell  door. 

11.932.  Is  that  done  when  you  are  underreport  ? — 
Under  report ; yes. 

11.933.  Ai-e  you  allowed  books  when  you  are  under 
report? — Yes,  unless  you  get  bread  aud  water.  They 
take  the  books  from  you  then. 

11.934.  If  you  got  bread  and  water  you  are  noc 
under  report,  but  under  punishment  ? — fes. 

11.935.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  You  speak  of  the  charge 
ag-oinst  you  having  been  pending  more  than  48  houre. 
Were  you  locked  up  during  all  those  48  hours? — 
Yes,  sir. 

11.936.  The  case  having  been  remanded? — xcs, 
remanded  move  than  48  hours. 

11.937.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  You  say  on  page  16, 
“ "When  a prisoner  is  ropoiled  be  is  locked,  up  u close 
“ prisoner  till  the  case  is  decided,  which  may  bo  one, 
“ two,  or  three  day.s ; perhaps  longer  ” ? — Yes,  sir. 

11.938.  Therefore,  when  a prisoner  is  under  report, 
before  lie  is  tried  he  may  be  shut  up  in  liis  cell  for 
three  days,  having  been  once  remanded  ?— Yes,  sir. 

11.939.  He  may  be  for  48  hours  shut  up,  as  I 
luulersfand  you,  without  being  remanded  ? — I have 
been  more  than  48  hour.s  remanded.  No,  I was 
taken  up  after  48  hoiii-s,  and  remanded  aud  taken  up 
again. 

11.940.  Then  there  must  be  a remaud  after  every 

24  hours? There  was  in  my  case,  but  there  are  men 

remanded  for  the  director,  and  they  ivco  locked  up.  It 
never  occurred  to  me,  but  it  did  to  the  other  prisoners. 
They  are  locked  up  until  the  director  comes,  which 
may  be  week.s. 

11.941.  Is  that  what  is  called  being 
“ under  report  ”? — Under  report. 

11.942.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Is  the  prisoner  allowed  to 
take  exercise  in  such  cases  ?— As  it  never  was  the  case 
with  me,  I cannot  positively  say.  I think  they  are 
allowed  one  hour’s  e.vercise  after  the  tliird  ilay  or  so. 
3 am  not  fully  certain. 

11,9-13.  {Mr.  Be  Vere.)  In  what  respect  does  the. 
condition  of  a prisoner  when  awaiting  his  ti'ial  and 
under  remand  differ  from  the  condition  of  an  ordinary 


prisoner  ? — Ho  is  deprived  of  exercise,  and  locked  up 
in  close  confinement  and  deprived  of  exercise. 

11,944.  {dir.  Brodrick.)  I have  in  ray  hand  these 
two  documents  for  which  you  asked,  one  a petition  to 
the  Home  Secretaiy,  and  the  other'  a statement  to  the 
Board  of  Directors.  When  was  tliis  petition  to  the 
Home  Secretary  drawn  up  ? — In  August  ’67. 

11,94.5.  Was  it  ever  foi-wardetl  to  the  Home  Secre- 
tary?— I cannot  say.  I cannot  say;  because  the  gover- 
nor told  me,  “You  need  not  hope  that  this  will  go  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.” 

11.946.  Have  you  ever  received  an  answer  to  it?— 
Some  time  after  the  depiity-goveimor  said,  “ Ton 
wrote  a statement?”  1 said,  “Yes;  and  “There 
were  no  gronnils  ’’—that  was  lire  answer  I got. 
Wliether  it  went  to  the  Secretary  of  Stale,  I cannot 
say.  I think  it  was  from  the  Board  of  Directors  this 
ans^ver  came. 

11.947.  When  the  deputy-governor  made  that  state- 
ment to  you  did  he  bold  a paper  in  his  hand  ? — He 
had  a paper  in  his  hand  with  the  names  of  some 
prisoners  on  it,  as  I understood,  but  1 could  not  say 
what  was  on  it. 

1 1.948.  With  regard  to  the  second  document,  the 
statement  to  the  directors  seems  to  have  been  made  on 
the  21st  of  January ’69.  Was  this  forwarded  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  ? — That  was  to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. Oil,  yes,  I got  an  answer  to  that  from  the  Board  of 
Directors,  that  there  rvas  not  sufficient  ground,  or  some 
such  answer — the  same  answer. 

11.949.  {Chairman.)  To  prevent  any  future  mis- 
takes, I must  tell  you  now,  Roantree,  that  after  the 
post  of  Thursday  night  next,  you  cannot  transmit  to  us 
any  written  statement.  We  sliall  not  I’eceive  any 
written  statement  that  may  reach  us  after  the  morning 
of  Friday  next.  Everything  that  you  want  to  add  to 
tins  paper  which  you  have  now  put  before  us  you  must 
do  befoi'e  that  time.  You  understand  tliat  ? — Yes,  my 
lord.  Will  I be  furnished  with  a copy  of  it  after  coming 
fi'oin  the  press,  before  I am  called  for  again. 

11.950.  I do  not  know  whether  wo  shall  come  here 
again.  You  had  better  send  us  by  Tliui-sday  next 
whatever  you  wish  to  lay  before  us  in  wi’iting,  as  we 
shall  receive  nothing  afterwards. 


The  prisoner  withdrew. 


The  Commission  adjourned. 


No.  3,  Parliament  Street,  Loudon,  Tuesday,  2nd  Augtist  1870. 


PRESENT  ; 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  DEVON  in  the  Chair. 
The  Hon.  George  C.  Broorick.  } Dr.  Lyons. 

Stephen  E.  De  Verb,  Esq.  1 Dr.  Greenhow. 

W.  Spencer  Ollivant,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  G.  Clifton. 
2 Aug.  1870. 


Ml'.  George  Cltpton  recalled. 


11.951.  {Chairman.)  How  long,  Mr.  Clifton,  was 
the  treason-felony  prisoner  O’Douovan  Rossa  under 
your  charge  ? — Speaking  from  memoiy,  my  lord,  I 
think  nearly  one  twelve  months. 

11.952.  f)o  you  recollect  during  that  twelve  months 
the  case  of  a letter  which  lie  was  charged  with  en- 
deavouring to  send  out  surreptitiously  ? — I do,  my 
loi'd. 

11,963.  Will  you  state,  if  you  please,  the  circum- 
stances of  that  case  ? — It  was  a letter  that  was  being 
passed  out  surreptitiously,  through  the  medium  of  an 
ordinary  prisoner.  It  was  passed  to  a prisoner,  of 
the  name  of  Lynch.  It  was  seen  by  principal  warder 
Maddox,  the  principal  warder  in.  charge  of  tho  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  at  the  time.  The  prisoner  w'as  asked 
to  give  it  up  ; he  refused  to  do  so,  and  it  was  taken 
from  him. 

11,954.  Lynch  refused  to  give  it  up? — Lynch 


refused  to  give  it  up,  and  it  was  taken  from  Lynch 
and  handed  to  me  the  following  day,  my  lord. 

11.955.  Wiis  it  on  a Sunday  that  it  was  found  on 
the  prisoner  ? — It  was  on  a Sunday,  my  lord. 

11.956.  Do  you  recollect  whether  it  was  enclosed 
in  a book  or  not  ? — It  was,  my  lord.  The  book  was 
done  up. 

11.957.  Is  the  book  that  I now  hand  to  you  the 
book  in  which  it  was  wrapt  up  enclosed  ? — It  was, 
my  lord. 

11.958.  Will  you  kindly  just  look  at  it,  andsayto 
the  best  of  your  belief,  is  the  letter  which  comes  out 
the  one  which  was  found  in  that  book  ? — I can  swear 
that  it  is  the  same. 

11.959.  Will  you  state  what  you  did  in  con- 
sequence ? — I am  under  the  impression,  my  lord,  that 
I ordered  Donovan  Rossa  to  be  reported  for  it  in  the 
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ordinary  manner,  for  attempting  to  send  a letter  and 
book  surreptitiously  out  of  the  prison. 

11.960.  To  whom  did  you  order  that  he  should  be 
reported  ? — That  he  should  be  reported  in  the 
ordinary  mauuer — brought  before  the  governor. 

11.961.  Will  you  state  what  took  place  wbeu  he 
was  brought  before  the  governor,  that  is  yourself? — 
Without  an  opportunity,  lay  lor^  of  referring  to  the 
reports  I really  cannot  from  memory  speak  as  to 
what  took  place  then,  in  consequence  of  there  being 
so  very  many  similar  charges  of  trying  to  send  letters 
out  of  the  prison  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  from  memoiy,  and  without  reference  to  my  re- 
ports, to  be  able  to  speak  of  the  exact  course  that  was 
adopted  on  that  occasion. 

11.962.  The  letter  I believe  is  addressed  to  Mrs. 

Maiy  Moore,  is  it  not  ? — This  cover  is,  my  lord ; but 
it  was  doue  up  in  tlie  ordin.'iry  brown  paper  that 
is  issued  to  tlie  prisoners  for  closet  purposes,  aud  that 
cover  has  been  lost. 

11.963.  Was  there  any  direction  on  that  cover  ? — 

It  was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Mary  Moore. 

11.964.  Was  there  anything  else  besides  “Mrs. 

Mary  Moore  ” on  it  ^ — I did  not  observe  .anything 
else. 

11.965.  Where  was  that  cover  put  to  it?— That 
cover  was  one  inside  the  brown-paper  cover,  .and  I 
wrote  that  myself  upon  it  on  the  5tli  May,  when  it 
was  handed  to  me. 

11.966.  Before  you  wrote  on  it  what  was  on  the 
letter  ? — A.  brown-paper  cover,  my  lord. 

11.967.  I mean  what  writing  was  on  it? — Notliing 
that  I can  recollect  now  but  the  address. 

11.968.  Will  you  see  is  them  anything  besides  that 
upon  it  now  ? — I see  “for  Mrs.  O’D.” 

11.969.  You  did  not  observe  that  at  the  time  ? — I 
did  not  obseiwe  that  at  tlie  time. 

11.970.  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was 
on  it  at  that  time  ? — I have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it 
was  on  it. 

11.971.  You  read  the  letter  I presume  ? — I did 
read  the  letter,  my  lord. 

11.972.  Did  you  observe  that  the  initials  “Mrs. 

O’D.”  occurred  at  the  bottom  of  the  letter  ? — I did, 
my  lord. 

11.973.  Well,  O’Donovan  Rossa  says  that  the 
governor  entered  on  the  books  a charge  against  him 
to  the  effect  that  lie  was  holding  an  illicit  inti'igue 
with  the  wife  of  another  prisoner,  Michael  Moore, 
and  that  you,  tlie  governor,  subsequently  told  Michael 
Moore  that  he,  O’Donovan.  Rossa,  was  writing  to 
Moore’s  wife  ? — I most  distinctly  state  that  I never 
made  use  of  such  an  expression. 

11.974.  Can  you  tell  ns  what  the  nature  of  youi* 
remarks  was  ? — The  charge  as  far  as  I remember  was, 
that  he  was  charged  for  attempting  to  pass  a letter 
surreptitiously  out  of  the  prison;  but  I neither  by 
woid  of  mouth  uor  in  wi'iting  ever  accused  Donovan 
Bossa  of  intriguing  with  the  wife  of  Moore. 

11.975.  Of  Michael  Moore? — Of  intriguing  with 
the  wife  of  Michael  Moore. 

11.976.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  word 
“intrigue,”  are  you  quite  sure  that  you  never  used 
that  word  ? — I never  made  use  of  the  word,  my  lord.  1 
WM  very  closely  questioned  on  the  former  Commission 
■with  regal'd  to  it ; and  I Uien  affirmed,  and  I still 
affirm,  that  I never  mode  use  of  the  woi'd. 

11.977.  Is  it  true  that  O’Donovan  Rossa  tried  to 
get  you  to  alter  the  description  of  the  charge  ns  itivas 
entered  against  him,  and  that  he  could  not  succeed  ? 

— have  no  recollection  of  it,  my  lord.  I have  no 
recollection  of  it. 

11.978.  Do  you  recollect  that  you  said  to  him  one 
day,  “ I believe  the  letter  was  intended  for  Moore’s 
“ wife,  and  that  the  words  ‘ for  Mi-s.  O’D.’  in  small 
“ writing  in  a corner  of  the  back  of  it  was  only  a 
“ subterfuge,  and  I told  the  board  of  directors  so, 

" and  I told  the  Secretary  of  State  so;”  and  that  upon 
that  O’Donovan  Rossa  said,  “Then  you  told  them 
what  was  false.”  Did  that  take  place? — Not  in 
these  woi'ds. 
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11.979.  In  what  words,  according  to  your  recol- 
lection, did  that  conversation  take  place  ?— Donovan 
Rossa  put  his  name  down  to  see  me  in  the  ordinary 
course  as  a pvisooer  wishing  to  sec  the  governor,  and 
he  referred  to  this  matter,  and  I then  told  him  that  I 
did  uot  believe  that  the  letter  was  intended  for  bis 
wife,  as  from  the  dealings  that  1 had  with  her  I was 
quite  certain  that  she  would  not  lend  herself  to  traffick- 
ing or  passing  anything  illegally  into  the  prison. 

11.980.  Did  you  use  the  word  “ subterfuge  ” ? — I 
think  not,  my  lord. 

^ 11,981.  You  cannot  say? — I cannot'say  whether  I 
did,  my  lord.  I do  not  think  so.  I do  not  think  it 
likely  I should  have  done  so. 

11.982.  Yoti  have  no  recollection  of  it?  — I 
cannot  recollect.  Will  you  allow  me  to  explain,  my 
lord  ? When  any  of  these  prisoners  are  brought 
before  me  they  go  on  talking  at  such  a rate  that  I 
really  have  uot  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  them  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  recall 
the  exact  words  that  I migiit  have  used  to  them  those 
occasions. 

11.983.  You  have  not  any  books  in  which  any 
minute  was  entered  at  the  time  on  the  subject? — I 
have  a copy  of  O’Donovaii  Rossa’s  applications  to  the 
governor  at  different  times.  If  you  would  allow  me 
to  hand  it  in  as  evidence,  this  is  tlie  statement  of  the 
principal  warder  who  took  the  book  from  the  prisoner. 

11.984.  (I?r.  Lyons.)  What  is  the  name  of  that 
principal  warder  ? — Principal  w.arder  Maddox. 

11.985.  {^Chairman.')  Pei'haps  you  had  better  read 
it  to  refresh  your  memory,  and  then  hand  it  in  os  a 
statement  to  which  you  give  credence  as  received  from 
the  principal  warder? — ''‘Portland  Prison,  5th  No- 
“ vember  1866.  Sir, — I have  to  state  for  your  in- 
“ formation  that  I was  in  clmrgc  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
“ prisoners  attending  divino  service  yesterday.  On 
“ returniDg  from  chapel  at  2.15  p.m.  I'saw  a prisoner 
“ give  a parcel  to  register  mimbei'  3169,  Pati'iok 
“ Lynch,  which  I demanded  from  him.  He  refused 
“ to  give  it,  and  after  a struggle  I got  it  on  his 
“ attempting  to  pass  it  to  another  prisoner.  On 
“ examinhig  it  I found  it  belonged  to  prisoner  register 
“ number  5364,  Jeremiali  O’Donovati  Rossa.  Ire- 
“ ported  the  circumstance  to  the  goveruor  with  rt^ard 
“ to  botli  prisoners  at  the  separate  cells.” 

1 1.986.  Is  that  the  whole  of  it  ? — That  is  the  whole 
of  it,  my  lord,  signed  by  principal  wardei'  Maddox.  It 
was  firstrepoi'teJ  verbally  to  me.  Tliis  statement  was 
not  sent  in  until  the  following  day. 

11.987.  That  statement  was  sent  in  to  you  the  day 
after  the  occurrence  took  place  ? — The  day  after  it 
oocun'ed,  my  lord. 

11.988.  What  the  enti-y  was  that  you  made  of  the 
charge  in  your  books  you  cannot  at  present  tell  us  ? — 
I cannot,  my  lord,  without  reference  to  the  report 
sheets.  You  have  them  all  here. 

11.989.  Here  is  the  copy  of  the  entries  supplied  to 
us.  Holding  that  copy  of  the  entries  in  your  hand, 
Mr.  Clifton,  can  you  tell  us  now  what  entry  was  made 
when  this  report  was  laid  before  you  ? — I cannot,  my 
lord,  without  further  reference  to  the  register  in 
Portland  Prison. 

11.990.  O’Donovan  Rossa  has  distinctly  told  us, 
more  than  ouce,  that  yon  used  the  words  that  you 
considered  it  a subterfuge.  You  cannot  say  positively 
whether  you  did  or  did  not  ? — I feel  confident  in  my 
own  mind  that  I did  uot  make  use  of  the  word ; but  I 
would  not  positively  assert  so.  I have  no  recollection 
of  making  use  of  that  word. 

11.991.  Hod  you  read  that  letter  at  the  time  that 
you  saw  O’Donovan  Rossa  with  respect  to  this  charge? 
— I ha4,  my  loM. 

11.992.  You  had?— I had. 

11.993.  And  after  rending  that  letter  you  retained 
the  opinion  that  it  was  not  intended  for  his  wife  but 
for  somebody  else? — I was  imder  that  impression, 
that  it  was  not  intended  for  Mrs.  O’Donovan  Rossa, 
but  was  intended  for  somebody  else. 

11.994.  I believe  he  applied  thi'ee  times  to  have  the 
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matter  of  that  lottei-  investigated.  He  says  so  at 
least  ? 1 have  no  oei'tain  knowledge  of  that  laet. 

11  995.  At  any  rate  the  inattei'  was  not  investi- 
eatoci  ?— He  asked  on  the  16iU  Noveinbev,  whieh  was 
a foTV  days  after  this  occurreneo,  to  see  the  visiting 
dii-eetoi-  respecting  tliis  letter,  and  I wrote  opposite 
his  application  “ gvantetl,”  and  his  name  was  enteved 
in  the  direotov’s  hook  to  see  him-  _ 

11  996  Was  the  case  investigated  by  the  visiting 
director  ?— It  does  not  appear  so,  my  lord,  from  the 
entries  made  in  the  director’s  hook. 

11.997.  There  is  no  record  of  it? — There  i.s  no 

record  of  it.  _ , . o 

11.998.  Who  was  the  visiting  dmeetor  Mr. 

^1  999.  Then  I nuderstand  tlve  insult  to  he  that 
you  feci  quite  certain  that  you  did  not  use  tlie  word 
“ intrigue,”  hut  that  you  ai-e  not  confident  ^ as  _^to 
■whether  you  did  use  the  word  “ subterfuge  Ex- 
actly so,  my  lord.  I am  prepared  to  say  that  I never 
made  use  of  the  word  “ intrigue  ” because  I never 
thought  it.  , „ . • .u  * 

12,000.  Were  you  not  under  the  iiupi'ession  that 
this  -u'as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  O’Donovan  Eossu 
to  communicate  in  writing  with  another  man  s wife  . 

Yes,  but  uot  ou  a love  matter  j not  as  a lore  matter. 

I thought  it  was  simply  that  he  was  communicating 
with  another  man’s  wife  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
political  news,  tobacco,  and  money  ; hut  I never  had 
the  most  remote  idea,  the  thought  never  crossed  ray 
imuglnatiou,  that  it  was  in  the  Ibrm  of  a love  letter,  or 
that  there  was  any  intrigue  between  Donovan  Eossa 
and  anodiev  man’s  "wife.  I was  spoken  to  by  Donovan 
Eossa  on  that  subject  ou  several  oee.asions,  and  by 
Moore,  and  repudiated  having  ever  even  entertained 
such  a thought. 

12.001.  Did  you  repudiate  it  to  Moore  ? — I did,  my 
lord.’  Will  you  allow  me  to  explain  how  it  came  out 
with  Moore  ? 

12.002.  Yes? — few  days  after  this  oecuiTcuco 
took  place  Michael  Moore,  who  was  a very  respectful, 
good  prisoner,  put  his  name  doum  in  tlie  ordinary 
manner  to  see  me  to  ask  i'or  a letter  ; and  1 thiuk  I 
said  to  him,  iutentioually,  so  as  to  find  out  whether  he 
had  arranged  with  Donovan  Rossa  that  this  letter 
should  be  written.  I said,  “ Surely  you  do  not  want 
“ to  write  a letter  to  your  wife  when  Donovan  Rossa 
“ wi-oteto  her  a day  or  two  ago.”  I put  it  in  that 
manner  to  find  out  whether  he  was  implicated  ; for  if 
1 considered  he  was  it  would  have  been  mi  offence 
which  I should  have  been  compelled  to  have  taken 
notice  of;  upon  which  Moore  cxpres.sed  his  astonish- 
ment. “What!’’  be  said,  “has  Rossa  been  writing 
to  my  wife?”  I found  immediately  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  it,  and  I said  no  more  to  hiln  on  the 
matter.  I was  quite  convinced  by  the  lionest,  straight- 
forward monner  in  which  be  answered  ray  question 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  that  he  was 
not  aware  that  this  letter  had  been  addi-essed  to  liis 
wife. 

12.003.  {Mr.  BrodricL)  When  you  first  saw  the 
outside  cover  and  opened  it,  did  you  not  observe  the 
wi-iting  “ for  Mrs.  O’D.”  on  the  inside  cover?— I did 
not.  I believe  it  was  in  consequence  of  that  that  I 
stated,  before  that  my  impression  was  that  I had  not 
seen  that  “ for  Mrs.  O’D.,”  and  I sent  the  wholo  of  the 
documents  to  Parliament  Street,  and  when  they  came 
back  1 then  observed  for  the  first  time  on  the  inside 
cover  these  letters,  “ Mrs.  O’D.”  But  it  was  sealed  up 
very  carefully,  with  this  prison  paper,  apparently 
cemented  dOAVU  with  some  of  the  pasty,  and  my  im- 
pression is,  though  I cannot  say  it  for  certain,  tliat 
the  cover -was.  ost ; but  my  own  impi’ession  is,  that 
that  outside  cover  was  simply  addi’essed  to  Mrs. 
Mary  Mooi-e,  and  that  was  the  reason  of  my  saying 
that  it  was  for  her. 

12.004.  Which  cover  was  it  that  Messrs.  Kuos  and 
Pollock  saw  ? — This  one. 

12.005.  You  believe  that  the  outside  cover  was  lost 
before  then  f — I believe  it  was  lost  even  before  they 
saw  the  documents. 


12.006.  Did  you  not  observe  “for  Mrs.  O’D.”  on 
the  hack  of  the  letter  it  self  ? — T did  .after  it  came  hack 
from  P.arliiimeiit  Street.  I sent  H up  almost  imme- 
diately, thinking  that  it  was  of  importanre  fo  report 
that  it  hail  been  found.  At  this  moment  I cannot 
recollect  writing  the  official  letter,  or  .semi-official  letter 
which  I sent  up  with  it ; I mentiouetl  that  a letter  tor 
Mrs.  Mary  Moore  had  been  intercepted. 

12.007.  Had  you  observed  it  might  it  not  change 
your  opinion  o-s  to  the  person  who  was  intended  to 
receive  Ihc  letter? — I should  still  ennaider  it  not  in- 
tended for  O’Donovau  Eossa ; the  R being  loft 
out  5 and  there  w.as  another  party  wliose  initials  were 
tho  same  as  tliese,  and  if  not  for  Mrs.  Mary  Moore  I 
thought  it  v/aa  intended  for  this  party. 

12.008.  Waii  there  anything  iu  the  letter  calculated 
to  make  you  doubt  that  it  was  intended  for  his  wife '( 
— I am  only  speaking  from  memory,  but  I am  under 
the  impression  that  that  is  uot  tho  usual  way  in  -wliich 
ho  used  to  address  his  wife,  this  sh-uck  me  in- 
stantly. It  commences  with,  “ My  love.”  I am  under 
the  impression  that  in  writing  ordinarily  to  his  wife 
he  addressed  her  as  “ My  dearest  ao-and-so.” 

12.009.  Had  not  Mrs.  O’Donovan  Eossa  a short 
time  before  then  written  to  her  husband? — I think 
she  had. 

12.010.  Have  yon  any  recollection  of  the  contents 
of  that  letter  ? — ^IVcll,  1 have  some  recollection  of  one 
letter,  but  I cannot  state  from  memory  whether  it  was 
the  one  before  or  the  one  after  that. 

12.01 1.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  the  questions 
referred  to  here  iu  this  letter  were  asked  in  the  letter 
of  Mrs.  O’Donovan  liossa? — I cannot  recollect. 

12.012.  I will  read  a passage  from  this  letter  : “I 
“ will  answer  a few  of  your  questions  in  your  last 
“ lett.er.  The  concern  owed  me  about  a hundred 
“ pounds.  Denis  O’D.  owed  me  very  little,  and  I 
“ am  sorry  that  that  mistake  ivas  ever  made  about  it. 
“ I sujiposc  1 am  to  blame,  hut  I could  not  speak  my 
“ mind  in  the  presence  of  Marquis.  However,  it  was 
“ veiy  bad  of  him  to  speak  harshly  to  you.  Do  uot 
“ collect  any  of  the  debts  of  the  paper.”  Have  you 
any  recollection  of  a passage  equivalent  to  that  I 
have  now  read  being  contained  in  the  letter  you 
have  mentioned  as  sent  by  Mrs.  O’Donovan  Eossa 
to  ha’  husbaud  ? — I think  that  there  was.  I cannot 
fix  the  date,  hut  I recollect  this,  that  Donovan 
Rossa  asked  to  have  au  interview  witli  me,  either 
some  time  before  or  after  wTiting  that  letter,  in 
which  he  aslccd  me,  as  he  had  forfeited  the  privilege 
of  writing,  if  I would  communicate  certain  inforain- 
tion  to  liis  wife ; and  it  was  ou  that  occasion  tliat 
Donovan  Rossa  come  up  to  my  office  and  I dispensed 
with  the  services  of  an  officer,  as  ho  evidently  wanted 
to  make  some  private  communication  to  me.  Acci- 
dentally, and  Avhile  looking  over  some  of  my  private 
notes,  I found,  only  yesterday,  a copy  of  a letter 
addi'essed  by  myself  to  Mrs.  bonovan  Eossa,  hear- 
ing ou  that  very  question,  “ Madam,  I heg  to 
“ send  you  replies  to  tho  queries  addressed  to  your 
“ husband  in  your  last  letter,”  but  unfortunately  I 
did  not  mention  the  date  of  the  letter.  Those  were 
first  taken  down  in  his  words  and  communicated  os 
his  answers : “ First,  if  D.  O’D.  owes  me  auythiiig 
“ it  was  only  a trifle.”  The  second  was,  “ The  ae- 
“ count  books  of  the  newspaper  are  in  the  hands  of 
“ tlie  Government.  I can  only  say  that  the  concern 
“ might  owe  mo  a liundred  pounds,  hut  uot  more. 
“ Third,  do  not  adveitise  for  the  debts  of  tho  ‘ Irish 
“ People.’  Fourth,  you  might  show  part  of  uiy 
“ letter  to  my  amit,  and  she  cau  communicate  tlioui 
“ to  my  mother.  Fifth,  I feel  deeply  for  your  posi- 
“ tiou  and  for  your  father.  Sixth,  I never  wrote 
“ anything  that  was  published,  but  sometliing  on  the 
“ death  of  Dr.  Crolcy. — I remain,  madam,  your  obe- 
“ dieut  servant.”  1 find  that  I addressed  this  to 
Mrs.  Donovan  Rossa. 

12.013.  Having  read  that,  and  having  heard  mo 

read  this,  can  you  doubt  for  a moment  that  this  letter 
was  intended  for  his  wife  ? — (iVb  answer.)  ^ 

12.014.  Having  heard  me  read  this  passage:,  i 
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'•  will  auswei'  n fuw  of  your  questions  in  youi‘  last 
“ letter.  Tlie  concern  owed  me  about  a huudi-ed 
“ pounds.  Denis  O’D.  owed  me  very  little,  and  I am 
“ soiry  tliat  that  nristake  was  ever  made  about  it.  1 
“ suppose  I am  to  blame,  but  I could  not  speak  luy 
“ miud  in  the  presence  of  Marquis.  Plowever,  it  was 
“ very  bad  of  him  to  s[>eak  harshly  to  you.  Do  not 
•<  collect  any  oi’  the  debts  of  lie  paper and  having 
yourself  read  the  memorandiun  of  wliat  0’Douo\au 
Kossa  wished  to  be  communicated  to  his  wife,  can  you 
doubt  that  this  was  intended  for  Mi's.  O’Donovnu 
Rossa? — I still  think  that  it  was  quite  possible 
that  he  wanted  to  convey  that  information  to  hia 
wife,  but  that  ho  was  doing  it  through  the  medium 
of  some  other  person  ; but  the  letter  itself,  as  I 
stated  before,  I do  not  believe  was  intended  for  his 
wife. 

12.015.  You  will  observe  no  doubt  that  “for  Mrs. 
O’D.”  is  not  only  to  be  found  on  the  back  of  the  letter, 
hut  is  also  in  the  boily  of  the  letter  itself  ? — But  you 
will  also  observe  that  he  spoke  hero  of  D.  O’D.  f do 
uoc  know  who  those  initials  were  for  ; and,  as  1 men- 
tioned, it  might  be  for  this  Mr.  D.  O’D. 

12.016.  Were  you  aware  at  the  time  that  the 
treason-felony  convict  Moore  had  a motlier  ? — Had  a 
mother  ? 

12.017.  Had  a mother  ? — I think  so. 

12,01S.  Did  you  know  that  her  name  was  Slary  ? — 
No,  1 did  not. 

12.019.  Did  you  know  that  his  wife’s  name  was 
Catherine  ? — ^Tes ; I wrote  to  his  wife,  and  I am 
under  the  impression  that  I asked  him  her  Christian 
name  when  addi'cssing  the  letter  to  her,  to  inform 
her  that  ho  was  about  to  embark  for  Western 
Australia,  and  uflbrd  her  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him. 

12.020.  Did  if,  not  strike  you  that,  as  liis  wife’s 
name  was  Catheriue,  this  lotter  which  was  addressed 
to  Ml's.  Miu'y  Moore  could  not  be  iiiLendod  for  her  ? 
— It  was  long  subsequent  to  that  that  I knew  it. 

12.021.  It  was  long  subsequent  ? — Long  subsequent; 
not  at  the  lime. 

12.022.  Did  you  enter  a clnu'ge  ugaiuat  O’Donovan 
Rossa  in  respect  of  this  lettei-  ? I find  no  charge  in 
these  extracts.  Are  you  able  to  state  whetlier  any 
ehai'ge  was  entcri'd  against  him  in  respect  of  a letter 
atttanpted  to  be  clondcstiuoly  sent  out  'i — I was  under 
the  imiiression  that  the  charge  was  entered  here. 
Here  it  is,  “ having  a letter  in  his  possession  for  the 
puipose  of  obtaining  money  and  trafficking.”  It 
having  been  traced  from  liim,  the  possession  of  it 
was  brought  homo  to  him.  That  is  the  report. 

12.023.  What  is  the  date  of  tluit  ? — The  5th  Novem- 
ber. He  was  brought  beforo  mo  on  the  6th. 

12.024.  Did  the  charge  entered  against  him  on  that 
occasion  contain  any  nilu.sion  to  the  letter  being 
addressed  to  anothei'  man’s  wife  ? — Not  at  oil  j it  was 
simply  for  passing  a letter  out,  for  which  I awarded 
him  the  punishment  which  is  generally  given,  thi'eo 
days’  bread  and  water. 

12.025.  Did  he  afterwai'ds  slate  to  you  that  if  you 
had  told  the  board  of  directors  and  the  Soeretary  of 
State  that  the  lettei'  was  intended  for  another  man's 
■wife  you  told  them  what  was  false  ? — I recollect  his 
telling  me  if  I told  the  board  of  dii-ectors.  I did  not 
laake  use  of  the  Secretory  of  State’s  name  ; but  on 
one  of  those  occasions,  when  he  put  his  name  down  to 
see  me,  and  accused  me  of  Laving  brought  this  matter 
forward  as  a love  intrigue,  I mentioned  to  him  that 
I had  foTOarded  the  whole  of  the  documents  to  the 
director  in  Parliament  Street  for  the  information  of 
the  board  of  directors,  telling  them  I was  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  not  intended  for  his  ivife. 

1^026.  "Was  he  punished  for  making  that  remwk  ? 
— I do  not  know. 

12,027.  No  punishment  was  awarded?— -No  punish- 
ment was  awai'ded.  It  was  highly  insubordinate  con- 
duct, accusing  the  govei'nor,  in  the  presence  of  a 
suterdinate  officer,  of  having  mode  it  public  in  the 
prison  that  he  had  been  carrying  on  an  intiigue  with 
another  man’s  wife.  He  upbraided  me  very  severely, 
*nd  I had  intended  to  have  him  reported  and  punished ; 


but  1 thought  I might  give  him  one  more  chance.  MT.G.CUfion. 
I am  under  the  impression  that  I mentioned  it  to  - 

the  diveetor  afterw'iuds,  but  1 am  only  speakiu'^  from  2Aug.  laio. 
luemoiy.  ® 

12,02b.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  is  there  any 
wi'itteu  iiccounl  of  the  allegeil  hwt,  Hut  O’Douovan 
Rossa  tried  to  pass  out  a letter  to  iiuoiLer  man’s  wil'c, 
ap^Hiariug  in  the  books  of  Portland  Prison,  or  iu  any 
otlier  book  within  your  cognizance  '<  Is  thei'c  miv 
written  record  of  that  alleged  fact  ?— I think  there  is, 
sii'.  1 think  I might  bo  able  to  put  my  hand  on  either 
the  semi-oUicial  lotter,  or  the  official  letter  that  1 sent 
up  to  Pai'liaincnt  Street  with  the  documents-  I thml- 
that  I did  nothing  more  than  report  the  cii'cumstauce 
of  the  finding  of  this  letter  ; and  then  he  was  reported 
in  the  ordinai-y  manner,  so  that  the  director  would 
see  what  punishment  I awai'ded  him. 

12,029.  ill  the  letter  to  which  you  referred  to  the 
board  of  directors  you  think  it  was  not  reported  as 
part  of  the  charge  that  the  letter  was  uddi'cssed  to 
another  man’s  wife? — I think  it  was.  I think  I 
mentioued  that  a letter  had  been  taken  at  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  addressed  by  O’Donovan  Rossa  to 
Mrs.  Mary  Moore. 

12j030.  {Dr.  GTeeuiiow.)  Did  you  read  tbiw  letter 
llii'ough  ? — 1 did. 

12.031.  Did  you  obsei've  some  lines  at  the  end  of 
it'?— I did. 

12.032.  Did  you  recollect  tlie  contents  of  i.big  letter 
at  all  ? — I did  not  in  the  slightest  degree.  I was  so 
constantly  sending  letters  of  this  sort  tliat  I satisfied 
myself  in  glancing  over  them.  If  I find  anything 
about  tobacco,  or  money,  or  public  news,  that  is 
quite  sufficient  for  mo  to  suppress  them. 

12.033.  There  are  two  lines  here  that  I will  read 
for  you  : 

“ The  fatherland,  the  hope  of  yeui-a, 

The  friend,  the  child  and  wife.” 

Here  is  another : 

“ It  freely  flies  to  wife  and  cliiid, 

To  friend  and  fathei'iand.” 

Now  after  reading  these  lines  could  you  doubt  that 
that  letter  was  iidih'essed  to  his  wife  ? — ( A'b  anxwer.) 

12.034.  Do  you  think  a man  cai'ryiug  on  an  inti'iguo 
^vitll  any  other  person  would  put  these  passages  in  ? 

— I have  already  most  positively  asserted  that  the  only 
thing  ho  was  accused  ofwas  passing  out  a lettei' with  tho 
view  of  obtaining  mouey,  tobacco,  ami  political  news. 

I confined  myself  simply  to  those  thi'ee  things, 
and  nothing  else, 

12.035.  But  this  man  believes  that  you  thought 
this  letter  addressed  to  some  other  pei'son,  and  you 
yourself  have  said  to-day  that  you  think  it  was 
addi'essed  to  some  other  pei'soa,  and  yet  hei'o  are  these 
words  iu  it  that  I have  read  to  you  ? — Simply  that  that 
person  wus  to  be  made  the  medium  of  communication. 

Knowing  that  it  was  surreptitiously  sent  out,  and  that 
his  wife  would  be  liable  to  punisliment  for  receiving  a 
letter  illegally  sent  out,  that  he  had  done  it  through 
these  difierent  pai'ties ; that  is  all.  As  for  accus- 
ing Rossa  of  writing  to  another  man’s  wite,  it  would 
have  been  quite  contrary  to  my  feelings,  because  I 
had  opportunities  of  judging  of  her  letters  to  him  ; and 
knowing,  too,  that  they  were  aiways  couched  in  moat 
affiectionate  terms,  I had  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
believe  that  O’Donovan  Rossa  was  attempting  an 
intrigue.  I thought  Moore  was  a vei'y  soft  fellow,  and 
that  ho  was  simply  sending  this  tlu*ough  Mrs.  Mooie, 
to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

12.036.  {Chair/nan.)  In  case  of  there  being  any 
entides  in  the  prison  books  relating  to  the  charge 
against  O’Donovau  Rossa  with  respect  to  that  letter, 
will  you  be  kind  enough  to  send  us  copies  of  ail  of 
them  ? — I will,  my  lord. 

12,087.  {Mo\  De  Fare.)  ifr.  Clifton,  when  you  told 
O’Donovan  Rossa  that  you  did  not  believe  the  letter 
was  for  his  wife,  did  you  say  who  you  believed  it  tc 

be  intended  for?— No,  .;>  . 
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12  038.  Do  you  rcmembev  this  matter  having  been 
investigated  by  a former  commission  ? — It  was. 

12.039.  Were  you  exaruiued  before  Ui.it  commis- 
sion ou  the  mutter  ?— -I  was. 

12.040.  Did  you  give  your  impression  of  the  facts 
to  the  commission  ? — 1 did. 

12.041.  Do  you  remember  tlic  conclusion  that  tlio 
commission  came  to  ? — I will  read  it  to  you.  “We 
are  far  from  saying  that  it  was  not  so”  ; that  is, 
that  it  was  not  satisfactory.  “The  letter  may  have 
“ beeu  for  Mrs.  Moore  the  elder,  not  for  Mrs.  Moore 
“ the  younger.  Mrs.  O’D.  might  mean  Mrs.  O’Do- 
“ uovan  Eossa,  not  Mi’s.  O’Douovan  ; but  at  least  the 
“ matter  requires  explanation,  and  llossa  might  have 
“ asked  Moore’s  permission  before  ivTiting  cither  to 
“ his  mother  or  his  wife.”  That  is  their  couclusion. 
Do  you  understand  by  that  conclusion  that  the  Com- 
mission leaves  the  matter  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
O’Donovan  Rossa  was  or  was  not  writing  a letter  to 
another  man’s  wife  ? — (A’b  ansioer.) 

12.042.  {Chairman.)  You  must  bo  cleverer  than 
I am,  Mr.  Clifton,  if  you  can  put  auy  other  interpreta- 
tion on  it. 

12.043.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  I should  like  to  get  Mr. 
Cliftou’s  opinion  on  the  subject  ? — My  opinion 
was  this,  wlien  I read  the  remarks  some  montlis 
afterwards,  that  they  took  a similar  view  to  myself, 
namely,  that  that  letter  was  addi'essed  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Moore  and  for  Mrs.  O’D.  Who  she  is  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  I do  not  conceive  it  was  O'Douovun 
Rossa,  for  I have  seen  him  sigu  her  iuitals,  ami  he  has 
always  put  Mrs.  O’D.  R. — Mrs.  O’Donovau  Rossa. 
Whether  it  was  to  be  conveyed  to  her  by  those 
parties  and  then  become  her  property  was  another 
thing  altogether,  hut  I conceived  the  letter  so 
addressed  not  intended  for  Mrs.  O’Donovau  Rossa. 
I stated  at  the  former  commission  that  my  im- 
pression for  doing  so  was  tluit  I did  not  think  Mrs. 
O’Douovan  Rossa  would  have  lent  herself  to  receiving 
a letter  asking  for  tobacco,  &c.,  for  by  her  own  let- 
ters to  me  she  was  most  observant  of  the  rules  of 
the  prison,  and  most  courteous.  I do  not  think  she 
would  leud  hei’self  to  introducing  tobacco  or  money 
into  the  prison. 

12.044.  Your  attention  having  beeu  called  by  the 
Commission  to  the  internal  evidence  of  that  letter,  arc 
you  now  of  the  opiniou  that  it  was  or  that  it  was  not 
intended  for  Mi’s.  O’Donovan  Rossa  ? — I am  still  of  the 
impression  that  it  was  intended  for  one  of  those  two 
parties  named,  and  that  they  were  to  impait  or  moke 
such  communications  out  of  the  letter  as  they  thought 
fit  to  Mrs.  Donovan  Rossa,  after  having  carefully  con- 
sidered the  contents. 

12.045.  You  have  already  stated  that  you  never 
entertained  the  idea  that  there  was  auy  criminal 
intrigue  between  O’Donovnu  Rossa  aud  Mrs.  Moore  ? 
— Such  a thought  never  crossed  my  mind,  as  I was 
at  that  veiy  time  writing  and  i-eceiving  letters  from 
Mrs.  O’Donovaai  Rossa.  All  of  them  were  couched 
in  the  nicest  terms,  aud  speaking  in  the  most  res- 
pectful maimer,  aud  thanking  me  for  my  letters. 

12.046.  Is  it  the  fact  that  yon  stated  at  the  former 
commission  that  you  had  used  words  to  this  effect  in 
your  communication  with  Rossa,  namely,  “ Telling 
“ him,  Rossa,  his  own  opinion,  that  when  a man 
“ writes  a letter  to  another  man’s  wife  begins  with 
“ the  words  ‘my  love,’  fills  it  with  (jxpressious  of 
« strong  devotion,  signs  it  with  his  name  aud  forwards 
“ it  in  a surreptitious  way,  the  facts  liave  an  awkward 
“ look."  Did  you  mention  that  in  your  evidence 
before  Messrs.  Knox  and  Pollock  as  a statement  of 
what  yon  smd  to  O’Donovan  Rossa  ? — May  I ask  is 
that  an  expression  of  their  opinion  ou  my  evidence  ? 

12.047.  {Chairman,).  No  i it  is  a recital  by  them, 
as  I understand,  of  what  they  were  informed  you  had 
said.  You  can  look  at  the  book  {booh  handed  to 
vnttiess).  Do  you  see  the  mai’k  ? 

12.048.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  It  is  marked  in  the  copy 
I hand  you  ? — see  the  mark. 

12.049.  {Chairman,)  They  say  that  you  told 


O’Donovan  Rossa  so  ? — Never,  my  lord  ; I never  told 
Rossa  so  ; I never  thought  it. 

12.050.  {iMr.  De  Vere.)  If  the  statement  that  I 
have  read  for  you  appears  in  Messrs.  Kaox  and 
Pollock’s  report,  is  it  an  untrue  statemeut  with 
regard  to  any  conversation  that  passed  between  you 
aud  Roasa  ? — 1 eaimot  recall  to  my  memory  ever 
having  insinuated  such  n thing  to  Messrs.  Knox  and 
Pollock,  because  from  the  first  I repudiated  the  idea 
of  its  being  a love  intrigue. 

12.051.  I have  been  showing  you,  Mr.  Clifton 
Messrs.  Kuox  aud  Pollock’s  repoi-t  ? — {No  amioer.) 

12.052.  {Chairman.)  That  you  have  seen,  have 
you  not  ? — I saw  it  some  months  after,  my  lord. 

12.053.  {Mr.  Dc  Vere.)  I shall  not  press  the  ques- 
tion auy  further,  Mr.  Clifton.  I will  ouly  ask  you 
this,  is  it  surprising  that  when  the  published  report 
of  a public  commission  has  I'ecorded  this  impres- 
sion on  your  pai’t,  and  has  recorded  a very  sti'cng 
doubt — to  say  the  least  of  it — on  the  part  of  the 
Commissioners  themselves,  is  it  surprising  that 
O’Donovan  Rossa  should  now  desire  to  have  Lis 
character  cleared  from  that  imputation  ? — Pardon 
me,  but  I hardly  like  to  ofler  an  opiniou  on  the 
decision  that  the  Ibrmcr  Commissioners  came  to,  they 
having  hud  the  advantage  of  heai'iug  Rossa’s  evi- 
dence, which  I had  not.  I have  never,  to  this 
moment,  seen  what  evidence  Rossa  gave  before  that 
commission.  My  idea  was,  tliat  it  was  simply  a 
traflickieg  mattei’ — nothing  to  do  with  a love  in- 
trigue— and  my  expression  to  Moore,  as  will  I believe 
be  seen,  when  he  made  his  application  to  me,  was 
in  this  manner,  “ Surely  you  don’t  want  to  write  a 
“ letter,  as  O’Donovan  Rossa  has  written  to  your 
“ wife,”  I simply  put  tlie  question  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  whether  it  was  with  his  sanction,  and 
whether  be  was  aiding  and  assisting  Rossa  in  ftaffick- 
ing,  but  as  to  its  being  a love  letter  I never  J-egaided 
it  in  that  light. 

12.054.  {Chairman.)  You  will  see  at  once  that  the 
main  point  we  have  to  ascertain  is,  is  there  or  is 
there  not,  in  auy  shape,  in  the  prison  records,  an 
expression  of  opinion  on  your  pai-t  as  to  a suspicion 
in  your  mind  that  the  letter  was  written  to  Mrs. 
Mary  Moore  witli  the  view  of  carrying  on  a love 
intrigue.  That  is  the  one  important  point  we  Lave 
to  investigate  ? — I see  it  is  an  important  point,  and 
I will  send  you  up  those  documeuts,  my  lord,  aud  I 
will  write  off  immediately  for  them  to  sec  if  tliey 
threw  any  light  on  the  matter. 

12.055.  {Dr.  Lyom^  Are  you  short-sighted,  Mr. 
Clifton,  may  I ask  ? — No,  long-sighted. 

12.056.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  tleciphering 
ovdiuary  writing  ? — If  1 put  a thing  up  like  that 
{holdutff  a payer  close  to  himselj")  I see  very  in- 
distjuclJy.  I generally  hold  a thing  at  length  like 
this  {at  arm’s  length). 

12.057.  You  have  now  the  envelope  in  your  hand 
that  covered  the  book  j can  you  now  not  distinctly 
see  “ Mrs.  O’D.”  in  the  corner  of  it  ? — do. 

12.058.  You  have  also  noticed  that  “Mrs.  O’D.” 
occurs  in  the  corner  of  the  direction  of  the  letter 
itself? — Yes,  I did.  I observe  that. 

12.059.  It  is  also  stated  in  the  letter  within, 
“ This  letter  is  to  be  directed  to  Mrs.  Maiy  Moore, 
“ 5,  Mill  Street,  Warrenmount,  Dublin,  for  Mrs. 
“ O’D.”  Did  you  observe  that  there  are  three  entries 
of  “Mrs.  O’D.”  ? — I have  observed  them  since.  I did 
not  observe  it  until  the  matter  was  brought  forwoi’d 
before  tlie  Commission.  After  the  letter  come  down 
it  was  put  away,  and  I never  obseiwed  it  until  my 
attention  was  drawn  to  it. 

12.060.  C.an  you  state  positively  whether  or  not 
there  was  a sirailoi*  “ Mrs.  O.D.”  on  the  outer  enve- 
lope of  brown  paper  when  the  packet  was  first  token  ? 
— My  impression  is  that  there  was  nothing  hut  “ Mrs. 
Mary  Moore,  5,  Mill  Street,  Worrenmount,  Dublin  j” 
but  still  it  was  so  cai-efully  done  up,  that  in  taking  it 
off  it  was  tom,  but  I preserved  the  pieces,  and  they 
were  lost. 

12.061.  Is  it  possible  that  thei’e  might  be  “Mrs. 
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O'D.”  T\Titten  on  the  outer  envelope  sitnilavly  to  the 
“ Ml'S.  O’D.”  in  those  three  places  th.at  you  did  not 
observe  ? — Quite  impossible. 

12.062.  Did  yon  read  this  letter  wi  tli  any  c.avc  or 

iittentiou  before  you  formed  your  opiuiou  about  it  ? 

I did  not.  I read  down  ns  fai'  n.9  came  to  tlie  tobacco 
and  money,  and  glanced  my  eye  over  the  other.  I 
(lid  not. 

12.063.  Did  you  notice  this  part  where  lie  directs 
Ills  remembrance  to  be  given  to  his  uncle  and  family, 
and  says,  “ I do  not  press  you  to  write  to  my  mother, 
“ but  I wanted  it  to  get  out  that  I would  not  be 
“ allowed  to  -write  to  her  ?” — I do  not  at  this  time 
recollect. 

12.064.  He  also  says  further,  “•  Do  not  think  that 
“ I <io  not  feel  on  your  account,  for  if  I feel  painfully 
“ I feel  proudly  too.  Read  over  that  letter  I wrote 
“ you  the  day  preceding  my  conviction.”  Did  you 
notice  thes(»  passages  at  th.at  time  ? — I do  not  think 
I did.  I think  that  had  I observed  it  I should 
have  remembered  it.  I do  not  recollect  observing  it. 

12.065.  Do  you  not  think  that  to  be  weighty  colla- 
teral evidence  that  the  letter  was  intended  for  his 
•wife? — Weil,  it  certainly  seems  so  by  that  remark; 
certainly. 

12.066.  Did  you  say  to  O’Donovan  Rossa  “ That  is 
no  proof,”  when  he  called  your  attention  to  the 
words  “ for  Mrs.  O’D.”  in  the  corner  ? Did  you  say, 
" That  is  no  proof  that  the  letter  was  for  your  -(vife, 
as  the  initials  are  not  liera  ” ? — Yes,  I recollect  sayin^ 
that. 

12.067.  Did  you  s.ay,  “I  am  still  of  opinion  the 
letter  is  not  for  your  wife”? — I did  say  so.  I 
recollect  that. 

12.068.  When  you  mentioned  to  Moore  that 
O’Donovan  Rossa  had  written  to  Moore’s  wife,  did  he 

evince  any  feeling  of  anger  or  resentment  ? Ho  w.as 

very  indignant. 

12.069.  Ho  was  very  indignant  ?— Very  iudignant. 

12.070.  Was  there  not  danger  of  causing  mischief 
between  O’Donovnn  Rossa  and  Moore  from  puttiiur 
tlie  matter  in  that  way  ? — That  did  not  strike  me  at 
the  moment.  1 was  so  anxious  to  find  out  about  his 
being  concerned  in  sending  out  letters  sun'eptitiously, 
as  well  as  to  detect  wlio  the  parties  were  that  wero 
passing  them  ou^  that  it  did  not  suggest  itself  to  me 
at  the  moment. 

12.071.  What  did  Moore’s  anger  and  indignation 
seem  to  point  to  ? — When  I mentioned  this,  lie  said, 
“ Rossa -written  to  ;«ywife!  I know  nothing  about 
“ it.  What  has  ho  been  writing  about  ? ” I said, 
“ I cannot  tell  you  that.” 

12.072.  Then  you  told  him  that  Rossa  had  -written 
to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Moore,  and  you  did  not  tell  him 
■what  he  had  -written  to  her  about  ? — I did  not  tell 
him  what  he  had  written  to  her  about,  because  I saw 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  surreptitious 
sending  of  the  letter  out. 

12,078.  Did  you  leave  Moore  under  the  impression 
that  Rossa  had  written  a letter  to  his  wife,  and  that 
yon  would  not  tell  him  the  contents? — I did,  for  this 
reason,  Rossa,  Mooi-e,  and  others  had  an  opportunity 
of  meeting  daily,  and  I thought  Moore  would  speak 
to  Rossa  on  the  subject,  and  they  could  offer  an  ex- 
planation to  each  other  without  my  knowing  any  more 
about  it.  D 

12.074.  Did  you  think  there  was  no  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  two  men  meetiug  one  another 
under  the  impression  that  one  of  them  had  written  to 
the  wife  of  the  other  ? — No ; tor  the  ti’eason-felony 
prisoners  send  their  love  one  to  anotliei',  and  tliere  is 
the  greatest  possible  sympathy  and  friendly  feeling 
between  them,  and  they  uevei'  forget  to  mention  each 
other.  Therefore  I did  not  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  any  likelihood  of  their  quan-eliing 
about  it. 

12.075.  Could  you  give  us  the  relative  dates  of 
your  notice  to  the  communication  that  you  wei'e  to 
make  at  Rossa’s  request  to  Mrs.  O’Donovan  Rossa, 
and  of  the  suppressed  letter  ? — Pardon  me,  I do  not 
quite  understand  that,  Dr.  Lyons. 

26028.-11. 


12,076.  Could  you  give  for  the  infomatiou  of  the  Mr.  G.  Clifton 

Commission  the  relative  dates  of  those  notes  that  you  

read  awhile  ago  of  a communication  that  you  w'ere  to  - 

m»lo  , Rossa,  request  to  Mrs.  O'DonoT.tu  Eossn, 

and  of  the  detected  letter  ? — I cannot 

T .P""  *■“'  ““  ■!““»  I Monol, 

I find,  fix  the  date  of  that  letter,  because  it  was  not 
ail  ordinary  interview  between  the  governor  and  a 
prisoner  that  took  place  in  ray  office.  He  was  very 
anxious  about  this,  and  I find  I -wi'ote  this  note  in 
pencil  at  the  time  ns  a copy  of  it,  but  find  I have  not 
got  the  date  on  it. 


12.078.  Have  you  any  record  or  entry  in  your 
books  at  Portland  which  would  sho^v  what  the  date 
of  the  letter  was,  of  which  that  paper  appears  to  cou- 
tniu  memoranda?— No,  I have  not.  I should  uot 
cuter  such  a thing.  I have  uot.  But  all  the  official 
mtei-views,_  all  that  he  has  ever  put  his  name  down  for 
iu  the  ordinary  manner  to  see  me  as  a prisoner,  are 
recorded  here,  every  one  of  them. 

12.079.  Could  you  ft-oin  those  records  fix  the  date 
on  which  you  saw  Rossa,  and  took  down  those  memo- 
randa to  communicate  to  his  wife No,  I cannot. 

12.080.  Did  you,  as  a matter  of  fact,  write  a letter 
to  Mrs.  O’Donovaii  Rossa,  conveying  what  you  have 
memoranda  there  for  ? — I believe  that  I -rn'ote  it  and 
oriiered  my  clerk  to  post  it,  and  that  is  an  exact  copy 
of  it.  That  is  my  impression  of  the  matter. 

12.081.  Could  your  clerk  give  ns  the  date  of  it 
from  any  record  ? — I -will  ask  when  I go  do-wn  if  he 
can.  I do  not  think  he  can.  I -wrote  it  in  my  office. 
I regarded  this  as  a sort  of  semi-official  inteiwiew  with 
him  on  a private  matter,  and  wrote  the  letter  myselfr 

12.082.  Will  you  he  good  enough  to  look  the 

matter  up,  and  to  endeavour  to  fix  tlic  date  for  us  ? 

I will. 


12.083.  (C/immzcen.)  This  passage  occurs  in  a 
paper  which  O’Donovan  Rossa  has  placed  iu  our 
hands  : “ While  in  Portland  my  wife  wanted  to  know 
“ somotliing  of  my  pecuniary  affairs.  I could  not 
“ -wi-ite  to  her.  She -wi-ote  to  Mr.  Clifton,  the  governor, 
“ asking  him  to  allow  me  to  answer  her  questions. 
“ Ho  told  me  to  wi’ite  what  I had  to  s.ay  on  a slate, 
“ and  that  he  would  have  it  copied  and  sent  to  her. 
“ I did  so,  and  a mouth  after  he  said,  ‘I  could  not  be 
“ sending  your  love  letters  to  your  wife.’  It  was  that 
“ observation  that  determined  me  to  be  regardless  of 
“ prison  rides  if  I could  get  a letter  to  my  u'ife  any 
“ way.  After  his  observation  I made  some  remark 
“ as  to  experiencing  such  treatment  in  an  English 
“ prison,  and  I well  recollect  his  reply  to  be  this,  ‘ The 
“ treatment  is  too  good  for  you  ; twenty  years  ago 
“ you  would  have  been  hanged.’  ” Do  yon  recollect, 
first,  the  wife’s  -WTitiug  to  you,  asking  you  to  allow 
O’Donovan  Rossa  to  answer  her  questions? — It  was 
on  that  occasion  that  O’Donovan  Rossa  saw  me,  and  I 
said,  “ Veiy  well ; put  what  you  have  to  say  down  in 
“ -wi'iting  on  your  slate,  and  I will  communicate  them 
“ to  your  wife.”  I believe  these  were  those  very 
questions. 

12.084.  Did  you  at  any  time  afterwards  use  the 
expression  to  him,  “ I could  not  be  sending  your  love 
letters  to  your  wife  ” ? — Certainly  not,  my  lord ; 
could  I ventuvG  to  say  such  a thing  to  a prisoner? 
I most  distinctly  deny  ever  having  said  such  a thing. 

12.085.  Li  answer  to  an  observation  of  his  about 
the  treatment  he  was  experiencing  in  an  English 
prison  you  are  reported  to  have  said,  “The  treatment 
“ is  too  good  for  yon  ; twenty  years  ago  you  would 
“ have  been  banged”  ? — No, my  lord.  I never  made 
use  of  such  an  expression  to  any  one  of  the  treason- 
felony  prisoners,  mueh  less  to  Donovan  Rossa. 

12.086.  He  asks,  “How  is  it  explained  that  in 
“ Portland  I have  been  separated  from  the  Ii'ish 
“ prisoners  and  sent  amongst  a gong  of  Englisli  pri- 
“ soners  ” ? — He  was  sepaa-ated  from  the  Ireoson- 
“ felony  prisoners’  on  two  occasions,  my  lord.  Once 
he  complained  of  Lis  eyesight.  I -wrote  to  the  doctor 
on  the  subject,  and  bo  recommended  my  employing 
him  at  some  inside  work.  He  was  employed  as  a 
cleaner  I think  for  half  a day  or  so,  or  a day  ; he  did 
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not  like  the  work  and  tho  kneeling  required  in  scrub- 
biuK  floors,  and  he  asked  to  go  back  to  Ins  paity, 
and  rejoined  it.  That  was  one  occasion  ; on  another 
occasion  and  at  a time  when  the  treason-felony  pn- 
sonei-8  were  showing  a very  insubordinate  spirit,  and 
can-ying  it  to  such  an  extent  that  I recoinmended  to 
the  director  that  the  party  should  be  broken  up,  and 
they  should  be  distributed  amongst  the  other  prisoners, 
or,  at  all  events,  those  who  were  the  jeaders  ; looking 
on  Donovan  Rossa  at  that  time  as  being  their  leader  I 
removed  him,  and,  I think  it  was,  O’Connell,  into  an 
ordiimry  party  of  prisoners,  where  he  was  employed 
and  was  very  much  under  my  own  observation  and 
tho  observation  of  the  officers.  He_  created  such  a 
feeling  of  sympathy  towards  himself  m the  party  that 
I saw  it  would  he  dangerous  for  him  to  remain  there. 

I thought  it  would  be  better,  and  for  the  safety  of  the 
prison  at  large,  if  he  returned  to  tho  party  and  worked 
with  them,  and  accordingly  he  was  sent  back.  ^ At 
this  time  there  was — it  was  just  at  the  time  to  which  1 
referred  before,  a had  spirit  tlu-onghout  the  prison 
about  a change  of  diet  at  Chatham  whicli  had  not 
been  extended  to  Portland.  I was  then  in  possession 
of  written  information  that  a mutiny  on  a large  scale 
was  to  take  place  at  the  prison  ; on  raareliiiig  back  to 
the  prison  from  the  works  the  convicts  were  to  rise 
m masse.  They  were  to  he  officered  or  commanded 
by  the  Fenian  prisoners  and  were  to  rush  on  the 
prison.  Tt  was  just  about  this  time.  _ 

12  087  He.  asks,  “ How  is  it  explained  that  while 
“ in  Poi-aand,  the  rest  of  the  treason-felony  prisoners 
“ working  in  mid-winter  in  a shed,  I was  placed  out- 
“ side  of  the  shed  and  prevented  from  having  that 
“ little  shelter  from  the  i>oison-laden  blast  which  jhe 
“ others  had.”  Do  yon  know  anything  about  that  f— 
He  complained  to  me  about  that,  and  I interrogated 
the  officer  at  tlie  time,  and  it  wa.s  simply  that  ho 
was  Tiiiscouducting  himself,  aud  had  been  put  out- 
side the  shed  for  a short  time. 

12.088.  Who  was  die  officer  i’ — Warder — it  was  one 

of  three  officers,  either  Parsons,  Gunning,  or  Blarney, 
my  lord.  It  was  only  a very  short  time.  There  was  no 
proof  of  his  ever  having  been  allowed  to  get  wet 
through.  , , , 

12.089.  “ How  is  it  explained,”  he  aslcs,  ‘ that  wneu 
« under  report  the  same  day  with  some  of  my  fellow- 
“ ])risoners  on  a charge  of  talking  while  at  work,  they 
“ "ot  24  hours  on  bread  aud  water,  and  I got  72  hours 
“ Oil  bread  with  14  days  solitary  confinemont  on  penal 
“ class  diet.”  The  date  is  29th  of  December  1866  ? 

The  others  werecliarged  with  simply  talking  on  the 

works  while  he  was  reportwl  for  talking  accompanied 
with  insolence  ; in  fact  setting  the  officer  at  defiance 
at  the  time,  and  thei-ofore  he  was  awarded  a lioavier 
imnisliinent  than  the  other  prisoners. 

12.090.  (Mr.  Brodriek.)  Did  you  ever  on  any 
occasion,  Mr.  Clifton,  order  an  officer  named  Gunning, 
or  any  other  officer,  to  repoi-t  the  Feuian  prisonei-s  ?— 
Oil  visiting  the  public  works,  which  is  a portion  of 
my  duty,  on  seeing  these  prisoners  idle  and  doing 
nothing,  on  one  occasion  I think  I called  the  officer 
on  one  side  and  said,  “ You  must  put  a stop  to  this, 
“ tliis  must  not  be  allowed ; aud  if  they  do  not  carry 
“ out  vonr  orders  you  must  adopt  the  usual  course  to 
“ report  them.”  But  it  waa  said  in  a low  voiw  and 
not  iuteudctl  to  he  heard  by  them,  for  I never  give  an 
officer  an  order  on  the  public  works  in  the  hearing  of 
prisoners,  to  prevent  there  being  any  sort  of  feeling 
created  at  the  time. 

12.091.  Did  you  ever  on  any  occasion  call  the 
Fenian  prisoners  worse  than  oziiinaiy  pri.souers,  and 
say  that  lliey  deserved  punishment  not  only  here  but 
liereafter  ?— Never.  I distinctly  deny  doing  so. 

12.092.  Wo.s  O’Donovan  Rossa  ever  deprived  of  all 
books  as  a punishment  at  Portland  ? — think  he  was 
on  one  occasion  by  order  of  the  director,  as  it  was 
found  that  he  tore  out  leaves  of  books  for  the  purpose 
of  writing  letters  upon  them. 

12.093.  Would  the  ordci-  to  deprive  him  of  "all 
. books  ” include  the  Bible  ?— No  ; when  a,  prisoner  is 

deprived  of  books  it  generally  only  extends  to  any 


libraiy  books,  not  to  his  Bible  ; and  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  prisoners,  " Think  well  on  it,”  and  certain 
other  religious  books  that  they  have. 

12.094.  Ai-e  you  oble  to  state  positively  whether 
Cl’Donovan  Russa  was  for  six  months  deprived  of  the 
use  of  the  Bible? — I could  not  without  vefei-encc  to 
the  director’s  order  in  the  case. 

12.095.  When  a prisoner  is  confined  in  a dmk  cell 
at  Portlaml,  would  he  have  his  body  clothing  at  night, 
or  would  his  body  clothing  he  taken  from  him  at 
night? — It  is  the  ordinary  custom  that  when  a man 
is  in  a dark  cell  his  clothes  are  taken  from  him. 

12.096.  What  would  he  have  to  keep  him  wai’m  at 
night? — Ho  would  have  the  whole  of  his  bedding, 
shirt,  and  flannels,  except  when  reported  for  idleness. 

12.097.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Have  you  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  treaaon-fcloiiy  convicts  were  connected 
•with  the  mutiny  that  you  say  you  had  infoi-mation 
about? — Simply  from  the  information  that  was  given 
to  me  by  other  prisoners  that  they  had.  I had  no 
Ollier  information. 

12.098.  Was  there  any  certain  proofthat  they  were 
implicated  in  that  threatened  movement  ? — There  hod 
been  ob.servcd  by  myself,  and  I believe  others,  certain 
little  recognitions  between  these  men  when  they  passed 
in  from  labour.  I myself  on  one  occasion  detected 
one  of  the  treason -felony  prisoners  in  making  a signal. 
On  Saturdays  they  took  out  their  towels  with  them, 
marching  directly  from  their  work  on  to  tho  bath 
room.  1 distinctly  saw  a signal  made  -with  a towel 
from  the  bank. 

12.099.  What  sort  of  signal  ? — Just  throwing  it 
aside.  I saw  a prisoner  shalce  his  head,  ackiiccw- 
lodging  it. 

12.100.  Thin  occurred  between  one  of  the  treason- 
felony  prisoner  and  another  convict  ? — Ye.s. 

12^101.  But  that  would  not  establish  any  complicity 
on  iheir  part  with  a general  mutiny  ? — Except  that  I 
ivns  aware  at  tlic  time  that  they  were  lending  assist- 
ance in  getting  out  these  letters. 

12.102.  But  had  the  letters  anything  to  do  with 
the  intended  mutiny  ? — Well,  that  I really  am  not  pre- 
jiared  to  .say,  because  tho  communication  between 
prisoners  is  curried  on  so  quietly  that  one  places  a 
gi'ent  deal  more  vahie  on  little  signals  between 
prisoners  than  you  would  between  ovdiniiry  people. 
Everything  i.s  managed  simply  by  signals. 

12.103.  But,  as  you  mentioned  awhile  ago  that 
thoi'e  ivas  some  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
treason-felony  prisonova  were  to  head  this  nioveuienl, 
I want  to  know  liave  yon  any  proof  of  it  ? — I have 
no  absolute  proof,  but  the  prisoner  who  furnished 
the  information  hud  in  a previous  mutiny  fui'uishecl 
similar  information,  and  his  information  was  correct. 

12.104.  Were  the  treason-felony  prisoners  con- 
nected with  a former  mutiny? — No.  This  man  had 
given  information  about  the  firat  mutiny,  aud  his 
having  given  similar  information  bearing  on  this 
occasion,  connecting  the  Fenians  with  it,  I placed 
some  little  reliance  on  it  and  took  additional  pre- 
cautions. 

12.105.  Still  there  was  no  proof? — There  was  no 
proof,  only  the  statement  of  tins  aud  other  prisoners. 
There  was  more  than  one.  I could  hand  in,  niv  lord, 
all  the  applications  that  O’Donovan  Rossa  made  to 
the  governor  during  the  whole  of  his  time  there. 

12.106.  (Chairman.)  Thativould  be  desu'ablo? — 
Aud  also  to  the  director.  I find  on  every  occasion  I 
gave  him  tho  privilege  of  seeing  the  director. 

12.107.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  hand  in  the 
returns  you  describe  ? — Extracts  from  the  governor’s 
application  book  in  the  case  of  the  treason-felony 
prisoner  Donovan  Rossa,  and  from  the  director’s 
ajiplication  hook  for  tho  same  prisoner. 

12,10H.  (Mr.  Brodriek.)  Do  you  remember  the 
prisoner  Roantree  ever  applying  to  you  to  allow  him 
to  lie  in  his  hammock  during  the  daytime,  at  a period 
when  he  was  supposed  to  be  suffering  from  piles  ? — 
No,  I have  no  recollection  of  his  making  such  a 
request  to  me. 

12,109.  He  alleges  that  he  made  that  request -to 
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you,  promisiug  that  he  would  not  occasion  any  delay 
as  he  would  huiidle  up  his  Jiammock  during  dinner 
])our,  and  be  ready  to  go  to  work  when  called  on,  nud 
that  3'ou  replied,  “No,  you  must  lash  it  up  before 

dinner,  which  ati  the  other  prisoners  do  ? ” I have 

no  recollection  of  its  taking  place,  hut  I can  refer  to 
the  application  book  and  see  if  such  an  applienfiou 
was  ever  made  to  me.  I should  have  referred  him  in 
that  case  to  the  medical  officer  immediately,  boemuse 
it.  would  have  hceu  a medical  case. 

12.110.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Jlid  you  ever  use  the  pljrase 
“Re|)ort  thlsmanforthrcateniugto  report ar,  officer?’’ 
— I have  uo  recollection  of  having  done  so. 

12.111.  Do  you  consider  a prisoner  at  libei'ty  to 
report  an  officer  to  his  superior  officer,  or  to  you,  if  he 
has  any  just  ground  of  complaint  ng.ainst  him  ?— Not 
to  report  him  ; to  put  liis  name  down  iu  the  orciimuT 
woy  to  see  the  governor  to  explain  to  the  governor 
how  the  officer  had  treated  him  ; but  not  in  these 
words,  "I  nm  reporting  the  officer  for  misconduct.” 
That  would  be  considered  as  a breach  of  diseipliue  for 
a prisoner. 

12.112.  What  Iw’ant  to  come  at  is,  what  redress 
practically  has  a prisoner  wlio  considers  that  he  has 
been  aggrieved  by  an  officer? — Putting  liis  uainc  down 
ill  the  ordinary  manner,  and  telling  me  the  nature  of 
the  comphiint,  and  leaving  it  in  iny  hands  to  make 
such  iuquiiy  as  I may  consider  desirable,  and  see  if 
there  was  any  truth  in  his  statement. 

12.113.  Ill  the  iuatauce  of  such  a complaint  beiuo- 
made  by  a prisoner  would  you  fully  investig.ate  it  ?— 
Yes,  fully  investigate  it,  and  send  for  the  principal 
wai'der  in  charge  of  the  district  if  it  occurred  on  the 
public  works,  or  if  it  occun-ed  in  prison  for  the  officer 
in  cliarge  of  the  hall.  If  the  ofticer  was  accused  of 
violent  language  I slionld  interrogate  the  officer  near 
to  him,  and  ask  him  it  ho  had  heard  any  such  langua'^e ; 
I have  in  one  or  two  iiistancc-s  oven  taken  a prisoner 
out  of  the  next  cell,  and  asked  him  if  ever  ho  hem-d 
the  officer  use  sucli  violent  langu.age,  and  in  no  one 
instance  have  I been  able  to  get  confirmation  even 
from  pri.soners. 

12.114.  Did  you  ever  say  to  any  of  the.se  prisoners, 

“ Do  you  think  I would  helievo  you  convicts  ”? — No, 
certainly  not. 

12.115.  {Chairnian.)  Do  youi-ceollect,  Mr,  Clifton, 
on  the  morning  of  some  Monday,  that  you  sent  for 
Rountree  and  told  him  he  was  eliarged  with  irreve- 
rence and  talking  in  chapel  ? — I am  under  the  impi'es- 
sioii  that  Eoanti'eo  was  reported  iu  the  usual  manner 
for  it,  my  lord. 

12.116.  That  lie  said  ho  was  inenpahlcof  irreve- 
rence, and  had  uo  conversation  with  anyone,  but  that 
n his  fellow-prisoners  asked  him  how  he  was,  of 
course  he  would  answer  them.  You  said,  “ Of  course, 

“ of  course ; I will  give  you  three  days’  bread  and 
‘ water.^  You  will  forfeit  720  marks,  and  probation 

class  six  mouths  ” ? — X have  not  Eoantree’s  reports 
here  j hut  I recollect  tliat  Roantree  was  reported  for 
talking  in  chapel,  my  lord,  and  that  the  report  was 
dearly  proved  by  the  officers  that  they  were  in  fami- 
liar conversation,  and  any  breach  of  tlie  rules  in  either 
cliapel  I always  punish  very  severely. 

12.117.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  What  supervision  of  the 
^ds  IS  there  at  night,  Mr,  Clifton  ?— There  is  an 
officer  in  each  waitl  who  patrols  up  and  down,  and 
can  conmmnioate  with  the  prisoners.  If  any  prisoner 
wislies  to  communicate  with  the  officer  ho  puts  his 
brush  out,  or  taps  against  the  corrugated  iron. 

12.118.  Why  was  Eoanti-ee  prevented  ftom  going 
w mass  for  a considerable  time  before  he  left  Portland 
prison  ? — I am  not  aware  that  he  was  prevented  with- 
ont  refeiring  to  tlie  books. 

12.119.  {Chairman'.)  He , suites  that  he  was  ? — Was 
he  m hospital  at  the  time  ? 

12.120.  He  was  in  the  iDfirmaiy  ? — Then  it  would 
e entirely  a medical  question  os  to  whether  he  was 
* to  go  to  mass  or  not.  If  he  was  fit  to  go,  tlie 

ffiedical  officei',  with  the  governor’s  consent,  had 
e power  tq  let  him  go  to  moss ; if  he  considered 
him  unfit  for  mass  he  would  not  go. 


12.121.  {Mr.De  i'lre.)  ilr.  Clifton,  didyoniUauy 
tinie  state  to  Uoanh-ee  that  you  would  let  him  write 
to  Im  wife  mi  condition  that  he  was  not  to  say  a ivorJ 
ot  Poiilaml  or  Peutonville,  or  any  official  at  ei.her 
prison.^— I have  some  recollection  of  his  a«kincr  to  ho 
allowed  to  write  a letter,  and  seveiM  iottem  iuul  been 
at  that  time  suppressed  that  Imd  been  written  by  the 
treason-felon)'  prisonoi-s  because  they  contained  4'ifo. 
meats  about  the  prison  diet  and  the  officers,  which  is 
contrary  to  tiio  rules ; and  to  prerent  the  possiliillty 
o_t  (his  letter  beiug_  suppressed  I am  under  the  impres- 
sioii  that  I did  desire  liini  not  to  unite  on  those  three 
siibiects,  because  tlie  letter  would  be  suppressed,  and 
his  wife  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  receiving  it. 

12.122.  Is  it  the  rule  of  the  prison  that  a letter  is 
lo  be  sup|;rossed  if  it  contains  a statement  made  by  a 
prisoner  witli  regai-d  to  his  own  health  or  metlical 
treafnicnt  ? — Only  in  exaggerated  cases,  buppos- 
ing  that  a letter  contained  some  account,  if  a ninii 
stated  that  he  was  very  ill,  tliat  the  diet  was  kill- 
ing him,  and  the  treatment  was  killing  him,  and 
that  in  consequence  he  was  snflbriug ; in  a case  of 
that  sort  I should  refer  this  to  the  medical  officer, 
and  Mk  him  if  it  was  an  e.xaet  statement  with  rcTju-ii 
to  his  health.  If  I got  a reply  from  the  medical 
officer  to  the  effect  that  the  man  was  in  good  health, 

1 should  suppress  that  letter,  but  allow  him  to  write 
aiiotlier,  leaving  out  the  oxagger-ated  statement. . And 
I think,  with  regard  to  the  health  of  the  treason- 
felony  prisoners,  that  one  nud  nil,  where  they  have 
wri  tten  an  improper  letter,  or  a letter  complaiuino'  of 
their  health,  I have  adopted  that  course.  But  that 
exaggeration  lias  often  oeeiiiTcd,  and  they  are  iuffig- 
iiant  at  having  the  letter  suppressed;  and  altlioun-h 
I linve  given  them  the  option  of  writing  another  Ictrer 
ill  lieu  of  it,  they  won’t  ivrite  it.  I simply  write  cm 
the  letter  which  goes  down  to  the  school,  “ suppresseil.” 
The  prisoner  may  write  another  in  lieu.  It  is  for 
the  prisoner  to  apply  to  the  schoolmaster  when  he 
feels  inclined  to  write  the  letter  .aitorwards. 

12.123.  (Chairman.)  When  a letter  is  suppressed 
because  it  contaiiis  a iiassage  giving  an  exaggemted 
statement  of  his  illness,  do  you  iiiffirm  the  prisoner 

of  the  reason  why  the  letter  is  suppressed  ? Always, 

my  lord  ; whenever  a letter  is  suppressed  by  the 
governor  the  prisoner  is  brought  before  him,  aud  he 
tells  the  prisoner  why  he  suppressed  it. 

12.124.  Are  tlieru  general  rules  issued  by  the  office 
in  Pnrliaraont  Street,  for  the  regulation  of  receiving 

and  transmitting  lettei's,  read  ibr  the  prisoner  ? It 

is  written  on  tlic  finst  side  of  cveiy  sheet  of  paper 
the  prisoners  write  on,  in  order  that  the  prisoners  may 
know  what  subjects  to  confine  themselves  to,  and  tlie 
friends  in  writing  hack,  that  there  may  be  no  sui)- 
pressiou  necessary. 

12.125.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  send  us  a sheet 
of  that  paper? — ^I  will,  my  lord. 

12.126.  {Mr.  Dc  Verc.)  In  the  case  of  a letter 
received  for  a prisouei-,  which  the  governor  thinks  it 
necessary  to  suppress,  does  he  state  that  fact  to  the 
prisoner  ? — He  does,  bnt  not  farther  than  this  that  I 
would  state,  “ This  letter  contains  public  news,  and 
therefore  I am  compelled  to  suppress  it.”  But  if 
there  were  any  unobjectionable  portions  I should  read 
them  to  the  prisoner.  I have  done  so  in  the  cases  of 
the  treason-felony  prisonera  in  many  instances. 

12.127.  Is  that  the  rule?— I do  not  know  whether 
it  is  a nrle  at  all  the  prisons.  It  is  the  rule  that  I 
adopt  at  Portland.  1 cannot  say,  because  I believe 
that  there  is  a disoretionaiy  power  with  the  governor. 

I do  not  think  all  governors  act  alike  in  the  matter. 

12.128.  With  respect  to  youi- having  s-oid,  “ Report 
this  man  for  threatening  to  I'eport  an  officer,”  Rountree 
states  that  Carey  heard  the  governor  telling  the 
wai-der  or  officer  to  report  thi'ec  or  four  of  the 
prisouei’s,  that  Carey  stated  to  you  that  he  wanted 
to  SM  the  director  in  order  to  report  this  conversation, 
to  him,  and  that  you  then,  turning  to  the  chief  waifier, 
said,  " Report  this  man  for  threataiing  to  report  an 
officer  ; ” can  yon  recollect  whom  you  meant  by  the 
word  “ officer  ? ” Did  it  mean  yourself,  you  being  the 
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Cli/ion.  pai'ty  implicated  iu  the  charge,  or  did  you  mean 
the  officer  to  whom  you  were  alleged  to  have 
,1870.  the  charge?— I think  on  that  occasion  that 

I should  have  referred  to  myself,  if  I made  use  of 

such  an  expression,  but  I caunot  i-ecail  to  my  memory 
having  cloue  so  on  that  occasion. 

12.129.  If  a prisoner  was  to  express  a wish  to_  see 
the  director  for  the  purpose  of  laying  n report  against 
yourself  before  that  director,  would  you  not  think  it 
right  to  give  him  every  facility  for  doing  so  ? — Most 
cert-aLuly,  and  every  opportunity  is  afforded.  When 
n mau  wishes  to  makea  complaintigaiust  thegovenior 
I aflovd  him  an  opportunity  of  making  his  state- 
ment, the  director  is  able  to  go  into  it,  and  if  I am 
exonerated  from  blame  it  strengthens  my  hands.  I 
always  afford  every  prisoner  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  director  to  m^e  complaints  against  myself  or 
any  officer. 

12.130.  Then  is  it  possible  that  iu  the  case  of  Carey, 
on  his  making  the  statement  to  you  that  he  wished  to 
see  the  director  to  report  your  convei-sation  to  him, 
you  could  have  said,  " Report  this  mau  for  threatening 
to  report  an  officer  ?” — I think  not.  On  several  oc- 
casions, when  dealing  with  these  men,  they  have  turned 
round  iu  an  unjustifiable  manner  and  said,  “ I will 
rejiort  the  officei',”  and  I said,  “ If  yon  make  threats 
“ in  this  manner  I shall  be  obliged  to  take  notice  of 
“ it.  You  can  put  your  name  down  to  sec  me  if  you 
“ have  any  complaint  to  make  against  an  officer.  If 
‘=  you  still  wish  to  see  the  director  1 will  afford  you 
“ every  opportunity.” 

12.131.  If  yon  were  the  officer  against  whom  the 
report  was  to  be  be  directed,  would  not  the  proper 
course  for  the  prisoner  be  to  aak  to  see  the  director  ? 

Certainly  ; and  many  of  them  have  done  so,  and 

serious  charges  have  been  preferred  against  me  by 
the  prisoners  to  the  director,  and  the  director  fully 
iminired  into  those  charges,  and  his  decisions  are 
recorded. 

12.132.  Then  you  do  not  bolieve  it  to  be  true  that 
you  could  have  turned  to  the  chief  warder  and  sniil, 
“ Report  this  mau  for  threatening  to  report  an  officer,” 
when  a prisoner  applied  for  permi.s.«ion  to  report  your- 
self 7 — Certainly  not. 

12.133.  Can  you  recollect  that  at  any  time  the 
prisoner  Roantree  complained  to  you  of  the  spirit  the 
officers  were  showing  towards  him,  and  that  the 
officers  were  soon,  afterwards  removed  by  your  orders 
and  others  put  over  him  ?— Not  on  one  particular 
occasion,  but  throughout,  the  greatest  difficulty  I have 
had  to  contend  with  has  been  the  charges  preferred 
at'ainst  the  officers  placed  over  the  treason-felony 
prisoners.  They  have  constantly,  frequently  made 
complaints  of  the  officers  spealdng  abruptly  to  them,  of 
their  being  hasty  towards  them,  and  of  not  treating 
them  in  the  maimer  they  considered  they  ought  to  be 
treated,  aud  in  order  i-eally  to  befriend  them,  in  several 
instances  I have  said  to  the  chief  warder,  “ "V  eiy  well, 
“ wo  will  try  another  set  of  officers  and  give  them 
“ fresh  orders  that  they  are  not  to  be  harsh,  but  simply 

firm  j ” and  I have  a recollection  on  that  occasion 
that  Roanti’ee  did  make  some  complaint  with  several 
others,  that  either  one  or  two  officers  had  been  hasty. 
I looked  to  the  hook,  and  seeing  that  the  officers  had 
been  some  time  In  the  party  I changed  the  officers, 
but  not  immediately,  so  as  to  let  them  suppose  they 
were  removed  for  that  complaint ; and  I have  changed 
those  officers  over  and  over  again. 

12.134.  Rid  Roantree  at  any  time  complain  to  you 
that  principal  warder  Harding  was  iu  the  habit  of 
coming  into  bis  cell  three  or  four  times  iu  the  night, 
shaking  him,  waking  him  up,  and  asking  3iim  was  it 
ail  right  ? — Principal  wavdei-  Harding  ? 

12.135.  A principal  warder,  and  Mr.  Harding,  an 
elderly  man  ? — During  the  night  ? 

12,186.  During  the  night? — There  would  be  no 
principal  warder  on  duty  in  the  halls  at  night,  but  if 
he  was  iu  a punishment  cell  he  might  be  visited  by 
the  orderly  officer  who  is  one.  T have  no  recollection 
of  Roantree  having  been  in  the  dark  cell. 

12,137.  No ; it  cannot  have  been,  for  he  says, 


“ other  officers  turn  on  the  gas,  see  me  through  the 
spy  hole  of  my  door,  and  walk  away,”  which  would 
not  have  been  tho  ease  if  he  were  in  the  dark  cell  ?— 
Such  a thing  is  utterly  impossible,  for  the  principal 
warder  is  not  in  the  hall. 

12.138.  But  any  warder  : could  ho  have  been  mis- 
taken as  to  the  grade  of  the  officer  ? — ^No,  he  could 
nof,  for  there  would  be  Jio  key  in  the  possession  of  the 
others. 

12.139.  Twill  read  this  jjassage  for  you: — “One 
“ night  I could  not  sleep  for  pain.  On  the  next  night 
“ I was  beginniug  to  doze  when  Mr.  Hai-ding  came 

aud  shook  me  saying,  ‘ Is  it  all  right  ? ’ I was  con- 
“ fused  and  did  not  answer  immediately.  Mr.  Hard- 
ing  gave  mo  another  sliake,  repeating  his  strange 
“ question.  I tlieu  said,  ‘ If  you  left  me  sleeping  it 
“ would  be  all  right.’  Mr.  Harding  said,  ' I can  wake 
“ you  up  20  times  a night  if  I wish  ’ ’’  ? — He  does  not 
state  where  he  was  at  this  time,  because  if  he  was 
locked  iu  the  hall  at  the  time  be  would  have  no  key 
in  liis  possession. 

12.140.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  He  was  locked  in  the  same 
cell  as  Sir  Jolui  Dean  Pan!  was  in  ? — I think  that  it 
was  iu  that  very  cell  that  he  was. 

12.141.  (Jtfr.  Dc  Vere.)  Ho  also  says  that  he  made 
a complaiut  of  it  to  the  director,  aud  the  director  said 
he  should  have  complained  to  the  doctor  or  governor  ? 
— Then  he  was  in  hospital  at  the  time.  He  must 
liavo  been  in  hospital  at  the  time.  The  principal 
warder  in  charge  would  have  an  opportuni^,  if  he 
thought  it  necessary,  of  visiting  the  hospital  and  going 
into  the  cells  tltere,  to  see  if  a nmu  was  all  right,  but 
he  must  be  accompanied  on  these  occasions  by  another 
officer. 

12.142.  Can  you  refer  us  to  tlie  particular-  officer 
from  whom  we  could  get  satisfactory  information  on 
this  subject  ? — Principal  w-arder  Havdiug  has  left  the 
service,  yeai-s  ago,  superannuated.  We  at  Portland  do 
not  know  even  his  address.  But  such  a complaint  has 
never  been  brought  under  my  notice.  Roantree  never 
mentioned  such  a fact  to  me. 

12.143.  Have  you  any  record  by  you  which  would 
show  if  such  a complaiut  was  made  to  the  director  ? 
— I have  not  Roantree’s  applications. 

12.144.  It  is  stated  by  Roantree,  that  on  one  occa- 
sion wheir  he  was  in  the  infiraary,  the  Scripture  reader 
came  into  the  room  to  read  prayers.  He  says  that 
he  showed  no  disrespect;  that  he  was  reading  a book 
wheu  the  Scripture  reader  came  in  ; tliat  he  did  not 
change  his  position,  aud  did  uot  speak.  The  wni-der 
ordered  him  to  put  down  tho  book  and  pay  attention 
to  tho  prayers.  He  says  he  was  reported  I'or  this  cir- 
cumstaucc  ? — He  would  have  been  reported  for  that 
cu'cumstixuce,  because  if  tire  Protestant  chaplain  is  per- 
foi'ming  service  there,  if  there  happen  to  be  any 
Roman  Catholics  iu  the  ward  at  the  time  they  are 
supposed  to  put  down  their  books  ; aud  vice  vend,  if 
the  priest  was  performing  any  service  there  tire 
Protestant  prisoners  would  put  their  books  down,  as 
a mark  of  respect  to  the  priest  while  he  was  perform- 
ing the  service. 

12.145.  Do  you  mean  ns  a mark  of  attention  to  the 
service  that  was  going  on  ? — No  j simply  as  a mark 
of  respect  to  one  of  tho  supeiior  officeis  of  the  prison. 
Wheu  a superior  officer  enters  a hall  or  any  ward  tlie 
prisoners  put  their  books  down.  If  tliey  are  lying 
down  they  put  themselves  on  a stool ; if  they  are  out 
of  bed  they  stand  up. 

12.146.  As  we  have  uot  the  medical  officei-,  I will 
ask  you  this  question,  have  you  known  any  cases  of 
frost  bite  occurring  on  the  works  ? — No  ; I do  not 
recollect  ever  heai-ing  of  a case  of  frost  bite,  or  losing 
any  limb  from  such  cause.  I have  never  heard  of  the 
loss  of  any  limb  from  frost  bite. 

12.147.  (^Dr.  Lyons.)  Have  you  any  recollection  of 
your  having  an  interview  with  Roantree  before  his 
leaving  Portland  in  1867  ? — I do  not  recollect  any 
particular  one.  I have  seen  him  at  different  times 
whenhe  had  put  his  name  down  to  see  me. 

12.148.  Would  you  have  said  to  him,.  “You  are  on 
insolent  fellow;  I will  keep  you  ft-om  writing ” 
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believes  I did  sfiy  so,  for  he  was  iuteusoiy  insolent  to 
me. 

12, 149.  He  says  you  said  to  hiui,  “ You  will  be  kept 
in  probation  class  for  a number  of  months  lie  does 
not  give  the  number  of  montlis.  Ciould  you  by  your 
report  curried  on  to  the  next  prison  he  went  to,  pro- 
vent  his  writing  a letter  for  any  length  of  time  ? — 
The  peual  record  which  accompanies  a prisoner  from 
prison  to  prison  shows  the  last  pinuslimcnt  awarded 
by  the  governor.  If  the  punishment  liiid  reduced  him 
to  probation  class  for  tlu'ce  mouths,  although  he  is 
transfeiTed  to  another  prisouj  he  would  still  lose  the 
privUege  of  writing  until  ho  regained  his  class. 

12,160.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  I think  we  understood  you 
to  say  on  a former  occasion  that  loss  of  tlic  privilege 
of  writing  would  he  iuckleut  to  the  reduction  in  cl.ass  ? 
— In  class. 

12.151.  {Mr.  l)c  Vere.)  UoanLree  complains,  Mr. 
Clifton,  that  he  was  atone  time  obliged  to  go  roninl  the 
room  to  clean  and  polish  the  shoes  of  the  prisoners  who 
were  oil  in  their  beds,  and  arrange  them  at  the  foot  ; 
that  other  mornings  he  had  to  wash  their  urinals, 
wash  the  watcrcloset,  clean  their  dinner-tins,  throw 
out  the  ashes,  sweep  the  floor  and  wasli  the  cupboards ; 
and  he  complains  that  he  was  obliged  to  wash  iiiid 
clean  in  corridors  and  poitions  of  the  prison  he  was 
not  him.sclf  inhabiting.  Could  this  statement  bo  in 
accoi'danco  with  prison  discipline  ? — It  might  be  true 
as  far  as  the  treason-felony  prisouei'S  themselves  are 
concerned  that  he  might  have  to  clean  in  front  of  the 
cells  occupied  by  them ; for  when  they  were  fii'st 
received  they  were  located  in  D hall  on  one  landing, 
and  one  prisoner  is  selected  on  each  landing  to  keep  it 
clean,  and  wliilc  they  were  located  in  D hall  ho  might 
have  been  selected  to  keep  the  floor  and  stoii-s  clean. 

12.152.  (Mr.  Jirodric/t.)  Might  he  have  been  a 
member  of  the  cleaning  paiTy  which  should  perform 
the  duty  of  cleaning  other  parts  of  the  prison  ? — No, 
the  treason-felony  prisoners  were  not  so  employed. 

12.153.  (Mr,  De  Fere.)  This  statement  applies  to 
the  period  wdien  he  was  in  the  intirraary,  (Jan  you  give 
any  information  upon  it  ? — I cannot,  because  lunder- 
sfainl  from  the  medical  officer  while  they  were  tliere 
that  they  were  treated  exceptionally,  that  tliey  were 
not  put  in  the  same  position  there  as  otlier  prisoners  ; 
he  never  complaineil  to  me  nor  did  I ever  sec  him  so 
employed  j neither  has  it,  directly  or  indirectly,  come 
to  my  knowledge  that  ho  ^v.'la  so  employed. 

12.154.  He  complains  that  on  one  oecasiou  for 
speaking  in  chapel  you  gave  him  a punishment  of 
three  days’  bread  and  water,  and  a forfeitm-e  of  720 
marks  ? — I believe  that  to  bs  quite  correct. 

12.155.  Were  you  aware  when  you  gave  him  that 
punishment  that  he  was  sufFcring  from  piles? — Yes, 
for  he  told  me  that  he  was  subject  to  piies,  but  I c.'iii- 
not  say  whether  at  that  moment  I know  or  not  that 
he  was  suffering  from  them. 

12.156.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  medical  officer 

examined  him  immediately  afterwarils  in  the  pnnish- 
raent  cell,  and  asked  “ What  brings  this  man  here  ? ” 
upon  which  the  chief  wiu'dev  answered,  “ Governor’s 
orders,  three  days’  bread  and  water,”  and  that  Dr. 
Blaker  replied,  “ I have  not  discharged  him  from  the 
infirmary.  I will  see  the  governor  about  this.”  ■'  In 
a short  time  after,”  he  says,  “ I was  released,  taken 
back  to  the  infirmniy  and  got  my  diunei’.”  Is  it  time, 
K it  would  appear  from  that,  that  he  being  a patient 
m the  hands  of  the  medical  man  in  the  infirmary,  you 
gave  him  a punishment  of  three  days’  bread  and  water, 
and  that  he  was  released  from  it  immediately  on  the 
Topvesentntion  made  to  you  by  the  medical  officer  ? 
ban  you  recall  these  facts  to  your  memory  ? — I have 
some  recollection  of  something  occurring  about  the 
Medical  officer  telling  m«  that  in  visiting  the  cells  ho 
had  foond  Eoantree  there.  £ was  not  aware  at  the 
bme  (hot  ho  was  under  medical  treatment.  I have 
ff  w ^scohection  that  he  came  to  me  and  that  I said, 
K course,  if  that  is  the  case  the  sentence 

“ ? V ^“^oiodiately  cancelled  and  he  will  go  hack 

to  the  hospital,”  but  I cannot  from  memory  speak 

UOSltiVBlv  * 


12.157.  Would  it  be  competent  to  you  if  you  had 
known  that  lie  was  a patient  in  the  infirmary  lo  give  him 
three  days’  bread  and  water  ?— Certainly  not.  Had  I 

^ should  not  have  punished  him  at 
all.  The  report  would  have  been  entered  iu  the 
ordinary  manner,  and  wlieii  he  was  discharged  fi-om 
the  infirmaiy  he  would  liavo  been  brought  up. 

12.158.  It  would  not  have  been  regular  on  your 
piu-t  ? — Irregular. 

12.159.  And  ns  soon  as  it  was  kuown  under  your 
observation?—!  g,avc  an  onler  that  it  should  be 
instantly  cancelled. 

12.160.  He  states  that  on  a subsequent  occasion, 
the  23rd  of  November  1866,  you  said  to  him  “I 
“ suppress  this  letter,  and  wiU  not  allow  you  to  write 
“ again  for  six  mouths.”  He  then  says,  “ there  was 
“ nothing  in  it  conti-ary  to  the  rules  as  far  as  I know, 
“ nor  did  the  governor  tell  me  tliere  was.”  Now  1 
have  to  you  wlictlier  it  is  true  that  you  at  any 
time  suppressed  a lel.fccv  of  Roautree’s  without  telling 
him  that  there  was  anything  in  the  letter  contrary  to 
the  rules  or  why  you  suppressed  it  ? — Never.  I have 
never  suppressed  a letter  without  informing  the  pri- 
soner why  it  was  suppressed.  That  letter  I believe 
was  sent  to  Woking,  to  Roantree,  and  my  remarks  are 
written  on  it  “Suppressed;  letter  writing  stopped 
for  sis  months,”  as  I considered  tlio  remarks  in  it 
highly  improper. 

12.161.  The  question  that  lavish  particularly  to  put 
to  you  was  whether  you  told  him  the  reason  of  the 
letter  being  suppi-^ssed  ? — I cannot  say  positively  that 
I did,  but  to  the  best  of  my  belief  I never  suppressed 
a letter  of  a prisoner  that  I have  not  informed 
the  prisoner  why  it  was  suppressed  ; and  I cannot 
imagine  that  any  exception  would  be  mode  in  Ronn- 
treo’s  case.  The  letters  are  brought  to  me  at  12 
o’clock.  The  prisoners  are  brought  before  me  and  I 
tell  them  “ I suppressed  your  letter  for  such  and  such 
a cause.” 

12.162.  Ho  states  tlut,  “a  week  or  two  after  this 
“ I saw  tlie  governor  and  asked  him,  was  there  any 
“ answer  to  my  la.st  letter,  the  one  I had  written  pre- 
“ vious  to  my  wife’s  visit.  My  wife  said  she  would 
“ wi'ite  and  let  me  know  how  she  got  home.  The 
“ governor  said,  ‘No,  it  has  not  come;  and  when  it 
“ ‘ does  come  you  will  not  get  it ; if  it  has  ba.1  news  I 
“ ‘ will  give  it  to  you.’  ” Is  that  true  ? — Not  in  that 
way.  I recollect  his  asking  me  whether  I had  re- 
ceived .any  intelligence  of  his  wife’s  safe  arrival,  and 
I think  I had  not  at  the  time ; but  1 said,  “ If  I do  get 
“ a letter  recollect  that  you  have  forfeited  the  privilage 
“ of  receiving  it.”  Under  those  circumstances,  I am 
only  hound  to  communicate  intelligence  when  it  is  of 
an  important  nature,  particularly  death.  If  thci'e  was 
anything  important  I should  coiumunicato  it.  But  not 
putting  it  Iu  that  mauuoi-  as  if  I had  done  so  as  an  act 
of  cruelty,  I said,  “ You  shall  not  have  the  letter 
when  it  comes  back,”  and  I am  under  the  impression, 
but  I am  only  spealiing  from  memory,  that  I did  hear 
shortly  afterwards  from  Mrs.  Roanti-ee,  and  that  I did 

, tell  him. 

12.163.  That  you  did  tell  him  she  had  arrived? 

That  she  had  got  home  safe.  I am  under  that  impres- 
sion. 

12.164.  Would  there  be  anything  against  the  rules 
in  letting  him  know  that  she  had  arrived  safe  ? — Cer- 
tainly not,  but  letting  him  have  the  letter  would  be 
contrary  to  rule. 

12.165.  I will  read  this  extinct  for  you: — “Mr. 
“ O’Donovon  sung  out,  ‘I’m  drowning.’  This  cry  of 
“ disti'ess  brought  the  Inunaue  official  to  the  rescue,  so 
“ he  got  the  only  empty  cell  in  the  dark  side,  and  he 
“ kept  it  too,  for  he  said  he  would  rather  sleep  in  the 
“ dark  than  in  the  wet.  This  was  our  first  wet  nio-ht 
“ in  Portland.”  To  what  does  Roantree  refer  when 

he  speaks  of  “wet  nights  in  Portland  ” ? When  the 

prisoners  were  located  in  D hall,  very  shortly  after* 
their  being  located  there,  alieavy  gale  of  wind  came  on 
with  torrents  of  rain,  ^mo  roiu  settleil  through  the 
wooden  planking  and  wont  into  tlie  underground  cells 
—the  D cells  tliej  occupied  j and  it  was  reported  ro 
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me  the  following  tky  that  the  cells  were  damp  and 
part  of  their  be&iug  wet.  I immediately  called  the 
attention  of  the  clerk  of  works  to  the  building,  and 
ordered  the  chief  warder  to  ha\-e  their  blankets  and 
bedding  thoroughly  aired  in  the  drying  room.  I saw 
the  amount  of  wot  myself  and  it  was  very  trifling 
indeed. 

12.166.  Had  those  cells  been  occupied  before  that 

t-irna  ? ;They  -were  ju.«t  completed,  bran  new,  and  I 

put  them  into  them.  Itaffovded  me  an  opportunity  of 
putting  these  men  into  cells  which  had  not  been  pre- 
viously used. 

12.167.  I believe  they  are  rather  better  cells  as  to 
accommodation  than  the  ordinary  cells  ? — They  are 
mucli  better  as  regards  ventilation  and  space,  they  are 
so  much  higher  than  the  others. 

12.168.  What  length  of  time  is  allowed  for  exercise 
on  Sunday  ? — It  depends  on  the  class. 

12.169.  Roantree  says,  “We  had  one  hour  for 
exercise  on  vSuudays,  but  none  for  prayer”? — That 
would  be  quite  correct,  because  they  were  received  in 
probaiion  class,  and  the  prisoners  in  probation  and 
third  class  receive  foi'  parade  and  exercise  oji  Sundays 
one  hour  ; in  second  class  tiiey  would  have  two  hours’ 
exercise,  and  in  first  clas.s  they  would  have  throe  hoiii-s’ 
exercise.  It  depends  on  their  classification. 

12.170.  Roantree  further  states,  that  on  being  taken 
oat  for  exercise,  at  the  commencement  of  this  bom-,  a 

The  witne: 


certain  period  elapsed  before  their  parading  had  taken 
place.  He  says,  “ We  were  drawn  up  in  line,  cap  In 
“ hand,  to  ‘ attention  ’ with  too  often  a hot,  glai-in« 
“ sun  on  our  bare  heads.  We  often  had  to  wait  20 
“ minutes  and  more  in  this  position  till  the  governor 
“ and  doctor  were  pleased  to  come  and  look  in  our 

“ faces.”  Isit  possible  that  15  or  20minutes  mustbp 

taken  out  of  the  hour  for  the  necessaiy  purpose  of 
parade  ? — I should  say  about  20  .second.s.  I nm 
generally  on  pai’ade  when  the  men  ai-e  brought  out. 
We  wait  a minute  for  the  medical  officer.  If  lie  does 
not  come  in  a minute  I make  the  inspection  without 
him,  a.s  it  would  interfere  with  their  attendance  at  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  if  they  were  not  immediately 
inspected. 

i2,171.  He  states  fartliei*  that  they  had  then  to 
pay  then’  visit  to  the  watercloset,  that  one  half  the 
horn-  would  have  expired  before  their  order  to  do  so 
could  have  been  issued,  aud  that  being  23  in  number 
a considerable  portion  of  the  time  remaining  for 
exercise  elapsed  between  that  period  and  the  visit  to 
the  watercloset  ? — They  would  have  three  hours  to  go 
to  the  watercloset  bmore  going  to  parade.  They 
would  have  an  opportunity  from  7 o’clock  iu  the 
morning  until  he  came  out  on  parade  at  9 o’clock,  two 
whole  hours,  during  wliicli  time  there  could  have 
been  no  difficulty  for  them  to  have  gone  to  the  water- 
closet,  one  being  attached  to  the  penal-class  prison  in 
whicli  they  were  located, 

3 withdrew. 


Alfkisd  Brown  examined. 


12.172.  (Chairman.)  At  present  you  are  awarder 
at  Parkhurst  ? — Yes,  mr. 

12.173.  You  wevea  wardei’  at  Chatham  ? — Yes,  su’. 

12.174.  Were  you  in  Chatham  in  1868  ? — Yea,  sir. 

12.175.  Were  you  there  in  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August  1868  ? — ^Yes,  sir. 

12.176.  In  what  part  of  the  prison  were  you  located 
in  the  month  of  June  1868,  do  you  recollect  whether 
you  were  in  charge  of  cells  ?— Separate  cells,  sir. 

12.177.  From  the  beginning  of  June,  or  at  any 
rote  about  the  middle  of  it  you  were  in  charge  of  the 
separate  cells  ? — I cannot  say  when  in  June,  sir. 

12.178.  Do  you  i-eeollect  the  occasion  on  which 
O’Donovan  Rossa  committed  an  assault  by  throwing 
water  on  the  governor  ? — Yes,  sir. 

12.179.  Were  you  present  ? — I was,  sn-. 

12.180.  What  occurred  immediately  after  he  threw 
the  water  ? — His  door  was  shut,  sh ; he  was  locked 
in  his  cell. 

12,18!.  The  iron  door,  or  the  other  ? — Both  doors, 
air.  Tho  iron  gate  was  shut  at  the  time.  Only  the 
wooden  door  was  shut,  sir. 

12.182.  The  governor  was  standing  outside  the 
iron  gate  in  the  passage  ? — Yes,  sir. 

12.183.  This  occurred  about  the  16th  of  June? — I 
could  not  say,  sir. 

12.184.  About  what  time  of  the  day  was  it  ? — 
About  the  middle  of  the  day,  sir. 

12.185.  Did  anything  more  take  place  about  that 
business  that  day? — No,  am  ; I think  not. 

12.186.  What  happened  the  next  morning? — As 
far  as  I can  recollect  I think  the  prisoner  was  placed 
under  report,  sir,  and  to  await  the  director’s  decision. 

12.187.  Was  he  handcuffed  ?— No,  sir. 

12.188.  Not  handcufled  ? — No,  sir  ; I think  not. 

12.189.  Now,  recollect  yourself,  because  there  are  a 
good  many  witnesses  on  the  point.  Was  there  no 
order  given  to  handcuff  him  ? — Not  at  that  time.  I 
don’t  think  there  was,  sir. 

12.190.  When  was  the  order  to  handcuff  him  first 
given  ? — I cannot  say,  sir,  what  time  the  order  to 
handcuff  was  given. 

12.191.  Was  it  given  the  next  day  ? — (iVb'  answer.) 

12.192.  The  next  day  was  it  given? I could  not 

say,  sir. 

12.193.  Did  you  put  on  the  handcuffs  at  any  time  ? 
— Yea,  sir,  I put  them  on. 


12.194.  Can  you  not  say  when  you  first  put  them 
on  ? — Not  the  date,  sir. 

12.195.  Was  it  five  days  after  the  offeuce,  or  not  ? 
— I wouldn’t  say,  sir. 

12.196.  How  often  did  yon  put  them  ou  ? — (3b 
answe7\) 

12.197.  How  often  ? — I couldn’t  say,  for  any  stated 
period,  sir. 

12.198.  How  many  times  I am  asking  you.  Did 
you  put  them  on  five  times,  or  10  times,  or  20  times  ? 
— Yes,  sk,  I daresay  I put  them  on  five  times. 

12.199.  Did  you  put  them  on  more  than  five  times? 
— (iVo  aiiswe?’.) 

12.200.  Can  you  not  recollect  whether  you  put 
them  on  more  than  five  times  ? — It  is  so  long  ago  now, 
sir,  that  I cannot  remember  the  time. 

12.201.  Whattime  of  the  day  did  you  put  them  on? 
— When  he  has  had  them  on  they  were  taken  off  for 
his  meals,  and  I put  them  on  again. 

12.202.  Were  you  on  duty  dm-ing  the  day  then  ?— 
Yes,  sir. 

12.203.  Did  you  put  them  on  in  the  morning  first, 
always  ? — Not  always,  sir. 

12.204.  Sometimes  ? — Sometimes. 

12.205.  When  you  say  that  you  put  them  ou  fire 
times,  do  you  recollect  that  ? — Yea,  sk. 

12.206.  You  took  them  off  for  dinner  ? — Yes,  sir. 

12.207.  Aud  put  them  on  again  ? — ^Yes,  sir. 

12.208.  And  took  them  off  at  night  ? — Yes,  sir. 

12.209.  The  mere  putting  on  must  have  been  three 
times  a day  ? — Yes,  sir,  but  I did  not  always  put 
them  on. 

12.210.  What  other  officers  were  there  acting  at 
the  time  ? — Assistant- warder  Douglas. 

12.211.  Was  Douglas  senior  to  you? — He  was 
junior,  sir. 

12.212.  Were  you  the  head  warder  under'  Alison? 
— ^Yes,  sir. 

12.213.  If  you  did  that  merely  one  day  it  would 
take  three  times,  and  you  say  you  only  remember  fire 
limes  ? — ^When  I say  five  times,  sir,  I mean  five  days. 

12.214.  You  think  you  put  them  on  five  days?— 
Yes,  sir. 

12.215.  Perhaps  more  ? — No,  sir. 

12.216.  When  you  put  them  on  five  days,  didyoti 
handcuff  him  with  the  hands  behind  him  or  before 
him  ? — Sometimes  behind,  sir. 
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12.217.  How  often  behind? — Well,  I should  say 
he  had  them  ou  behind  three  days,  sii-,  behind. 

12.218.  He  bad  them  about  three  days  behind  ?— 
Yes,  six-. 

12.219.  Did  you  make  entries  in  a book  ? I have 

made  entries  in  a book,  sir. 

12.220.  In  the  “separate  cells  book”? — Yes,  sh-,  I 
have  made  entries. 

12.221.  Was  it  your  duty  to  make  entries  cveiy 
time  the  handcuffs  were  put  on  and  taken  off? — Yes, 
sir. 

12.222.  As  you  any  it  was  your  duty  to  do  it,  tell 
me  who  did  it  at  other  times  ? — Assistant  warder 
Douglas,  sir. 

12.223.  Were  you  the  only  man  who  made  the 
entries  ? — Yes,  sir. 

12.224.  Whenever  you  put  the  handcuffs  behind 
his  back,  did  you  enter  the  fact  that  you  did  so  hand- 
cuff him  behind,  or  not? — No,  sir. 

12.225.  Did  you  enter  it  at  all  at  auy  time  ? — That 
ho  was  handcuffed  at  the  back,  su. 

12j226.  Yes  ? — I think  I have  made  entry  of  it,  su\ 

12.227.  Yon  think  you  have  made  an  entry  ? I 

think  I have,  sir. 

12.228.  More  than  once  ? — think  not,  sir. 

12.229.  Not  more  tlxau  once  ? — (No  aHsicer.) 

12.280.  If  I'ou  did  handcuff  him  behind  the  back 
more  than  once  as  you  must  have  done  if  he  liatl  them 
three  days,  wliy  did  you  not  eutei-  it  ? — It  wasn’t 
usual,  sir,  to  enter  it  when  he  was  handcuffed  every 
time. 

12. 281.  Y^ou  mean  that  when  put  down  once,  the 
punishment  is  to  continue  the  same  way  to  the  end 
unless  nu  obseiwatiou  is  put  ? — No,  sir. 

12.232.  Supposing  the  first  eutiy  is  “handcuffed 

behind  liis  back,”  and  then  it  goes  on  20  clays,  say 

with  the  word  “ handcuffed  ” without  the  words 
“behind  the  back,”  would  that  imply  punishment  in 
the  same  way  during  tlie  whole  of  those  twenty  days  ? 
— No,  sir. 

12.233.  Would  it  imply  that  it  did  not  go  on  more 
than  the  fii-st  time  ? — That  ho  was  haudeufred  ? 

12.234.  What  would  it  imply,  supposing  on  the 
second  day  the  entry  simply  is  handcuffed  ? — (iVb 
nnstoer.) 

12.235.  You  say  that  he  was  handcuffed  with  the 
hands  behind  the  second  day,  and  yet  the  entiy  does 
not  show  it.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? The 
entry  on  the  second  day  is  just  the  same  as  the  entiy 
ou  the  tentli  day,  say.  You  say  he  was  not  hand- 
cuffed behind  on  the  tenth  day  but  was  on  the  second 
day.  Why  was  not  the  entiy  put  on  the  second  day  ? 
Can  you  answer  that  question  ? — (iVb  a7iswer.) 

12.236.  Tiy  to  recollect  yourself  a little.  It  is  not 
so  common  n thing,  and  you  had  not  so  many  persons 
to  handcuff  behind  their  backs  that  you  would  forget 
It? — ^No,  but  so  many  things  turn  up  that  you  foiget 
It  in  a length  of  time,  sir. 

12.237.  (Mr.  Brodriek.)  yupposing  a man  was 
handcuffed  with  his  hands  behind  his  back  one  day. 
womd  you  handcuff  bim  the  next  day  with  his  hands 
to^e  front,  without  receiving  an  order  to  that  effect  ? 
“No  sir  ; if  I received  an  order  to  that  effect,  he 
would  be  handcuffed  in  front. 

12.238.  If  you  received  an  order  to  handcuff  in 
itont,  should  you  not  make  a note  in  the  separate 
cells  book  ?— No,  sir. 

, ^2>239.  You  would  make  the  same  entry  whether 
ne  hands  wei'e  handcuffed  behind  or  in  front? — I 
*’l|  other  entiy  I don’t  think,  sir,  but  that. 

, But  would  you  not  have  done  so  if  a 

^ made  iu  tlie  mode  of  handcuffing  ? 
know  ^ ^ 

a man  to  be  baadenffed  by  the 
g senior’s  order  with  hia  hands  behind  him,  should 
MV  in  putting  his  hands  to  the  front, 

/.t  without  making  an  entry  of  the 

tion  V-Tv  ^ you  understand  the  ques- 

• i es,  sir ; I understand  the  question,  sir. 


12,243.  (Mr.  Brodriek.)  Should  you  not  feel  it 
your  duty  to  make  an  entry  of  the 'change,  if  a man 
was  haudeufied  first  behind,  and  nexl  dav  in  front?— 
Probably  I should  have  done  so,  sir. 

12,244  Then  if  there  is  no  entry  ol  e chnnge.  is  it 

not  tail'  to  presume  that  there  was  not  a chan*^  > 

(A  pause.)  There  was  a change,  sii.  ” 

12.245.  (Chairman.)  There  was  a change?— (jVo 
answer.) 

12.246.  (Mr.  Brodriek.)  Just  recollect.  Are  you 
quite  emtain  that  you  ever  saw  him  with  tlie  hands 
handcuffed  in  front,  excepting  at  meal  times  ?— Yes,  air. 

12.247.  At  what  time  of  tlie  day  have  you  seen  him 
with  the  hands  in  front  ?— In  the  middle  of  the  day, 


12.248.  Have  you  ever  seen  liim  at  exercise  ?— In 
Iiandcuffs,  sir  ? 

12.249.  Yes  5 dudng  the  period  that  he  was  con 
fined  for  the  assault  on  the  governor,  did  you 
ever  see  him  at  exercise  ?— I didn’t  take  him  out  to 
exercise. 

12.250.  Do  you  remember  to  have  seen  him  at 
exercise  ? — ^No,  sir. 

12.251.  Are  you  quite  certain  that  you  saw  him 
with  the  hands  handcuffed  in  front  during  that  period  ? 
— Daring  what  period,  sir  ? 

12.252.  During  the  period  for  which  he  was  confined 
after  the  ussaffit  on  the  governor  ? — I won’t  say  wha1; 
time  it  was,  sir  ; I have  seen  him  handcuffed  iu  front. 

12.253.  But  ivas  it  shortly  after  tho  assault  on  the 
governor  ?— For  his  riotous  conduct  in  the  place  ; for 
destroying  his  cell,  and  .ill  the  furniture  in  it. 

12.254.  That  was  a different  occasion  ; but  I 

mean  after  the  ass.iult  ou  the  goveimor.  When  you 
speak  of  his  having  been  handcuffed,  did  you  ever  see 
him  handcuffed  with  the  hands  iu  front  ? Y'es,  sir. 

12.255.  You  ai'e  quite  sure  ? — When  he  had  the 
handcuffs  on. 

12.256.  How  long  do  you  suppose  he  had  the 
handcuffs  on  after  the  assault  ? — I could  not  say,  sir. 

12.257.  Surely,  you  were  about  him  every  day,  and 
you  can  remember  about  how  many  days  he  was 
handcuffed  after  that  assault?— No,  sir,  I caunot.  • 

12.258.  Do  you  think  it  was  a -week  ? — Handcuffed 
altogethei',  bu-  ? 

12.259.  Yes  ?— Either  behind  or  before  ? 

12.260.  Yes,  either  behind  or  before  ? — No,  I 
couldn’t  say,  sir. 

12.261.  You  cannot  say  whether  it  was  n week  or  a 
month  ? — No,  sii',  not  at  that  one  time. 

12.262.  And  yet  it  was  your  duty  to  attend  to 
those  ceUs  ? — He  may  have  had  a month  on  and  off. 

12.263.  Ai-e  you  quite  sure  that  during  that  mouth 
when  he  had  them  ou  and  off,  he  was  not  handcuffed 
with  the  hands  behind  evei'y  day  ?— I am  positive  of 
it,  sh'. 

12.264.  What  makes  you  so  certain  of  ic  P — That  he 
hadu’t  them  on  always  behind,  sh. 

12.265.  Can  you  recollect  distinctly  about  it?— I 
remember  putting  them  on  in  front  myself. 

1 2.266.  Do  yon  recollect  that  distinctly  ? — -I  remeni- 
bev  puttmg  them  on  in  front,  sir. 

12.267.  At  what  time  of  the  day  was  that? — I put 
them  ou  in  the  morning,  sir,  after  breakfast. 

12.268.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  that  you  ever  put 
them  on  in  fr-ont  during  the  period  that  he  was 

handcuffed  afiei'  tho  assault  on  the  govei-nor  ? I 

won’t  say  was  it  after  the  assault  on  the  governor,  or 
after  his  committing  tho  outbreak  in  the  place. 

12.269.  Was  the  committing  the  outbreak  in  the 
place  later  than  the  assault  on  the  governor  ? — I 
forget,  air. 

12.270.  Yon  cannot  recollect? — No,  sir,  I cannot. 

12.271.  (J5n  Gree7ikon>,)  What  happened  im- 
mediately after  O’Douovan  Rossa  assaulted  the 
governor  ? — His  door  was  slint  and  he  wa.s  left  in 
the  cell. 

12.272.  By  whom  was  the  door  shut? — I shut  it, 


12.273.  You  shut  the  door  ? — Y'es,  sir.  -- 

12.274.  You  have  just  stated  that ■ you  put  the 
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hanilcuffs  on  after  breakfast,  were  tlie  banilcuffs 
taken  off  while  the  prisoner  was  at  breakfast . les, 


closing  the  door  after  O’Donovau  Eossu  comuiitted  the 
assault? — ^Yes,  sir. 

12,304.  You  distinctly  recollect  that  you  closed  it 

Ahvavs  taken  off?— They  were  taken  off  to  yoni-self  ?— Yes,  sir.  , , , 

I,.™  hi  and  clean  hi.  Mage.  12,305. 

12,276.  Taken  off  to  allow  him  to  eat  his  breaklnst  ft 


and  clean  his  things  ? — Yes,  sii'. 

12,277.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ?— II  they  were 
pnt  on ; yes,  sir,  they  wei’e  taken  oft'  to  have  Ins 
breakfast  and  clean  bis  things. 

12  278.  Ho  you  menu  to  say  that  0 Donovan  Eossa 
duriue  the  time  he  was  handcuffed  after  the  assault 
on  the  governor,  had  the  handcuffs  taken  off  whilst  he 
eat  his  breakfast  ?— I won’t  say  it  was  after  the  assault 
on  the  governor. 

12.279.  But  you  see  that  we  ai-e  trying  to  Icam 
about  the  handcuffing  of  O’Douovan  Rossa  after  that 
assault.  I am  now  asking  you  ivith  reference  to  the 
handcuffing  after  he  committed  the  assault,  hiow 
recollect.  Was  he  allowed  to  eat  his  breakfast  with- 
out handcuffs  during  the  days  after  tlie  Msault  on  the 
governor  when  you  say  he  was  handcuffed.  To  the 
best  of  my  belief  he  was,  sir. 

12.280.  He  wa.s  allowed  to  cat  his  breakfast  without 

any  handcuffs? — Yes,  sir.  ^ 

12.281.  Did  he  cleau  his  tilings  after  that  — INo,  lie 
didn’t  clean  them,  sir. 

12.282.  He  did  not?— No,  sir,  he  wouldn’t. 

12.283.  Ai-e  you  quite  sure  that  the  ImndcufS  were 
taken  off  for  him  to  eat  his  breakfast  P—l'es,  sir. 

12.284.  Wei-e  they  taken  off  for  him  to  eat  his 
dinner? — ^Yes,  sir. 

12.285.  Taken  off  altogether  ? — les,  sir. 

12.286.  You  have  already  told  Lord  Devon  that  the 
handcuffs  were  put  ou  behind  for  three  days,  and  that 
they  were  taken  off  and  pnt  in  front  whilst  ho  eat  his 
meals.  You  now  tell  me  that  tliey  were  taken  off 
altogether.  Now  consider,  were  they  taken  off  for 
him  to  eat  his  meals  or  not  ? — (JVo 

12.287.  {Chairma7i.)  It  is  a simple  fact.  Can  you 
tell  us  whetlier  or  not? — It  is  so  long  ago,  sir,  that  I 
cannot  remember  these  things. 

12.288.  {Dr.  Greeiihoto.)  In  fact  you  reinemi;ev 
nothing  about  it,  is  that  the  case  ? — Not  any  cbitcs  or 
anything  of  that  sort,  I cannot. 

12.289.  But  you  were  in  charge  of  the  separate  cells 
at  that  time  ? — ^Yes,  sir. 

12.290.  And  ia  it  a common  thing  for  men  to  he 
himdeuffed  for  about  a month  ‘t'—No,  sir. 

12.291.  And  would  not  such  a cu-cumstance  attmet 
your  attention  ? — Not  in  the  way  O’Douovan  Eossa 
conducted  himself  it  would  not,  sir. 

12.292.  Would  not  the  very  way  he  conducted 
liimself  lend  you  to  pay  attcutiou  to  the  handcuffing  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  man’s  having  conducted 
himself  badly  would  lesid  you  to  pay  greater  atteutiou 
to  the  circumstauces  of  his  case  ? — {No  answer.) 

12.293.  {Chairman.)  Was  Hibbert  ou  duty  with 
you  ? — Yes,  ar. 

12.294.  AH  the  time  that  you  were  there  ? — No,  I 
think  not  all  the  time,  sir. 

12.295.  Was  he  on  duty  at  night  or  during  the 
day  ? — ^He  was  on  duty  at  night,  sir  i he  was  on  duty 
side  and  I was  on  the  other. 

12.296.  Then  lie  would  see  O’Donovau  Eossa  by 
night  I suppose? — Yes,  ar. 

12.297.  He  would,  I suppose,  be  present  while  you 
pnt  on  the  handcuffs  ? — Either  he  or  somebody  else, 
sir.  Hibbert  would  not  always. 

12.298.  But  he  would  sometime-s  during  that 
month? — He  would,  sir. 

12.299.  Would  he  see  you  put  ou  the  handcuffs  ia 
the  morning  ? — Sometimes,  sir. 

12.800.  And  for  more  than  the  first  three  days  ? — 
i;  would  not  say,  sir. 

12.801.  Was  he  there  for  more  than  three  davs  after 
O’Donovan  Rosaa  committed  the  assault  ? — {No 
atiswer.) 

12,302.  Was  he  there  more  than  thi'ee  days? — Yas, 

6U’. 

12,803.  {Dr.  Green/mv.)  You  distinctly  recollect 


12.306.  What  makes  you  think  that  it  was  three 
days,  and  three  days  only,  that  his  hands  were  cou- 
fined  behind  him  ?— Because  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection, sir,  that  was  about  the  time  that  he  bad  them 
on  behind. 

12.307.  Is  that  the  usual  period  for  which  a man 
sentenced  in  that  way  would  have  his  hands  kept 
behind  him  ? — {No  ansioer.) 

12.308.  Supposing  a man  is  ordered  to  bo  haud- 
cuffed  behind,  would  it  usually  last  three  days? — I 
don’t  remember  ho  Laving  them  ou  any  way,  sir. 

12.309.  Do  you  know  whether  is  it  the  rale  of  the 
prison  that  a man  ordered  to  have  his  hands  tied 
behind  him  should  have  them  tied  behind  him  for 
throe  days? — I could  not  say,  sir. 

12.310.  (Mr.De  Vere.)  Was  Giddings  one  of  those 
who  was  mso  in  attendance  at  the  time  ? — Ho  was 
there,  sir. 

12.311.  How  long  was  Giddings  in  attendance  ?— 
I could  not  say,  sir. 

12  312.  Was  there  awarder  named  Kay  there  at 
the  time  ?— There  was,  sir. 

12.313.  How  long  was  he  in  attendance? — Tbatl 
could  not  .sav,  sir. 

12.314.  Was  it  at  any  time  the  duly  of  Hibbert  or 
ofGiddiugs  to  put  ou  the  handcuffs  themselves  ?— 
They  were  ou  the  opposite  side  to  mo,  sir,  so  I could 
not  say  what  was  their  rights. 

12,316.  Did  they  over  in  your  presence  pnt  the 
handcuffs  ou  O’Donovaii  Eossa  or  take  thenr  off?— 
Kay  has  never  been  with  me,  sh'. 

12.316.  Did  you  ever  see  Giddings  or  Hibbert 
take  off  or  put  on  the  handcuffs  in  your  presence  ?— 
No,  sir. 

12.317.  It  is  about  two  years  I believe  since  this 
happened.  Is  your  memory  very  clear  about  tbo 
facts  ? — Sir  ? 

12.318.  Is  your  memory  about  the  whole  transaction 
clear  and  distinct  ?— I can't  remember  the  things  that 
are  ti-ansacted  then,  sir,  a great  many  of  them. 

12.319.  I understand  you  to  sny  that  your 
reason  for  thinking  that  he  was  handcnlled  at  one 
time  with  the  hands  before  him  was,  that  you  re- 
member to  have  put  them  on  so  yourself  ? — 1 know 
he  was  handcuffed  before,  sh. 

12.320.  Have  you  any  reason  to  know  that,  except 
from  the  recollection  that  you  put  them  on  yourself? 
— I have  seen  him  with  them  on,  sir. 

12.321.  Are  you  quite  certain  ns  to  when  that  was? 
— No,  sh,  I am  not. 

12.322.  Or  whether  it  came  within  that  particular 
period  when  he  was  confined  under  report  for  this 
particular  attack  on  the  governor  ? — ^No,  sir,  I am 


12.323.  Then  it  may  have  been  when  he  was  con- 
fined for  the  riotous  conduct  in  the  cell  ? — Yes,  sir. 

12.324.  Or  it  may  have  been  when  he  was  confined 
in  his  cell,  which  he  freciuently  was,  previous  to  tW 

time  ? He  wouldn't  have  the  handcuffs  on,  sir, 

wlthoirt  he  had  committed  somo  depredation  or  other. 

12.325.  But  if  he  had  been  doing  damage  in  his 
ceil,  or  had  been  guilty  of  improper  conduct  iu  hu 
cell,  be  then  would  have  been  handcuffed  as  a matter 
of  restraint  ? — ^Yes,  sir. 

12.326.  I understood  you  to  say  just  now  that  you 

cannot  state  distinctly  whetlier  the  time  you  saw  him 
with  the  handcuffs  on  that  you  are  now  alluding  to  w.« 
when  he  was  imprisoned  for  the  riotous  conduct  *® 
the  cell,  or  when  he  was  under  resti-aint  for  assaulting 
the  governor  ? — No,  sir.  . , , j 

12.327.  {Dr.Lj/ons.)  At  what  hour  were  tie  hana- 
cuffs  put  on  O'Donovan  Eossa  on  the  first 

that  he  was  handcuffed  after  this  assault  on  tu 
governor  ? — They  were  generally  put  ou  the  nu 
thing  in  the  morning,  sir. 
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12.328.  No  ; I ask  you  about  the  first  day  that  he 
■was  handcuffed  after  this  assault  ? — I couldn’t  say 
about  the  first  day,  sir. 

12.329.  Can  you  remember  whether  you  were  pre- 
sent or  not  on  the  first  occasion  of  his  being  hand- 
cuffed ? — No,  sir,  I cannot. 

12.330.  Can  you  remember  whether  you  were  pre- 
sent the  second,  the  third,  or  the  fourth  day  of  his 
being  handcuffed  ? — No,  sir. 

12.331.  Can  yon  fix  in  your  memory  in  any  way 
on  what  occasions  you  saw  him  handcuffed,  or  took 
part  in  putting  the  handcuffs  on  ? — cannot  fix  any 
date  wliatover,  sir,  only  that  after  the  order  was 
given  for  him  to  have  his  handcuffs  put  on  if  I was 
there  I assisted,  and  if  I was  not  somebody  else  did. 

12.332.  You  stated  to  Lord  Devon  awhile  ago  that 
O’Douovan  Rossawas  haudenfled  for  three  days  with 
the  h.andcuffs  behind  Ins  back  ? — Yes,  sir. 

12.333.  Were  those  three  days  consecutive  days, 
were  they  one  after  another  ? — To  the  be.st  of  ray 
belief  they  were,  sir. 

12.334.  What  reason  have  you  for  thiukiiig  that  he 
•was  handcuffed  with  his  bauds  behind  his  back  the 
second  and  the  third  day  at  nil  ? — Well,  I remember 
that  was  about  the  time  that  he  had  them  on,  sir. 

12.335.  Do  you  remember  tluat  fi’ora  your  own 
observation,  or  did  anybody  tell  you  ? — No,  sir  ; my 
own  observation. 

12.336.  Do  you  undertake  to  say  that  he  was  uot 
handcuffed  with  the  hands  behind  on  the  fourth  or 
the  fifth  or  the  sixth  day  ? — wouldn’t  say  about  the 
fourth:  it  might  have  been  tliree  or  four,  but  it  was 
not  more. 

12.337.  Wiiy  does  your  memory  go  to  four  day.s 
and  not  to  five  or  six  days  ? — Because  I am  sure  of  it, 

12.338.  Why  are  yon  sure  of  it? — Because  I re- 
member after  the  third  day  tlint  they  were  lint  on  in 
front. 

12.339.  Why  do  you  vememher  it  ? — WoU,  I don’t 
know  that  I have  any  particular  reason  to  remember 
it,  but  I do  remember  it,  sir. 

12.340.  At  what  particular  time  of  the  day  were 
the  handcuffs,  in  yom'  recollection,  after  the  third  or 
fourth  day  put  in  front  ? — I couldn’t  say,  sir. 

12.341.  Was  it  during  hia  meal  hours  ? — They 
would  be  shifted  from  behind  when  he  had  his  meals. 

_ 12,342.  They  would  be  shifted  fi’om  behind  ? — Yes, 
sir,  so  that  he  could  have  his  meals. 

12.343.  And  how  would  they  be  then  put  ? — They 
would  eitliev  be  taken  off  altogether,  or  put  in  front. 

12.344.  Wliicli  was  done  ?— — I wouldn’t  be  positive, 
sir. 

12.345.  You  have  no  clear  recollection  where  they 
were  shifted  fi-oni  behind,  whether  they  were  put  in 
front  or  hia  hands  left  free  ? — No,  sir. 

12.346.  Was  it  your  business  to  handcuff  him  or  to 
superintend  the  handcuffing  at  nil  ? — It  was,  sir. 

12.347.  By  whom  was  the  handcuffing  most  often 
done  ? — Sometimes  Mr.  Alison  done  it. 

12.348.  Did  he  do  it  often? — ^No,  sir:  not  very 
often. 

_ 12,349.  Did  you  yourself  do  it  often? — I have  done 
It  psi't  of  the  time  while  he  has  liad  them  on. 

12j350.  Who  else  under  your  directions  put  them 
on  ? — Assistant  wardei'  Douglas  put  them  on,  sh. 

12,351.  Who  else? — Nobody  else,  air;  without 
either  of  us  was  not  present. 

^^352.^  Do  you  mean  to  sny  tliat  neither  Hibbert 
nor  Giddings  had  anything  to  do  with  putting  on  the 
handcuffs  ? — Not  without  we  were  not  there. 

12,363.  'Lhat  is  unless  you  were  absent  it  was  uot 
their  duty  ?_Yea,  sh. 

12,864.^  Wliose  duty  was  it  to  take  off  the  hond- 
night  ? — Mine  or  assistant  warder  Douglas, 
whichever  service  wai-der  was  there. 

12.355.  Whose  business  was  it  to  take  them  off 
ciunng  dinner  hour  ? — Either  of  us,  sir. 

12.356.  Whose  business  was  it  to  put  them  on  the 
hrst  thing  in  the  morning  ?— Either  of  us,  sir, 

86088, —H, 


12.357.  Either  of  whom  ? — Me  or  assistant  warder 
Douglas. 

12.358.  Do  you  think  that  you  can  ti-ust  your 
memory  at  alt  to  speak  with  certainty  as  to  any  facts 
which  took  place  with  regard  to  the  handcuffing-  of 
O’Donovan  Rossa  ? — I can  say  that  he  hadn’t  them  on 
more  than  three  or  four  days  behind ; but  he  has  had 
them  on  a longer  period  in  front. 

12.359.  Can  you  give  any  reason  to  show  that  your 
memory  is  correct  in  regard  to  it  ?— (iVo  ansu-erl^ 

12.360.  You  repeat  over  anil  over  again  a period  of 
three  days  ; but  I want  to  know  have  you  any  reason 
for  stating  that  lie  was  only  hancuffed  behind  three 
days  ? — Well,  I don’t  know  that  I can  state  .any  par- 
ticular reason. 

12.361.  Why  can  you  slate  that  he  was  handcuffed 
three  days  more  than  one  day  ? — Oh  yes,  I can,  sir. 

12.362.  Why? — Because  I see  them  on  him;  I 
remember  putting  them  on. 

12.363.  Now  will  you  look  at  tliis  book.  Whose 
handwiting  is  that  {an  entry  in  the  separate  ce/h 
book)  ?— Mine,  sir. 

12.364.  Is  that  your  entry  {another  entry)  ? Yea 

sir. 

12.365.  “J.  O’D,  Rossa  placed  in  handcuffs  be- 
liind  by  order  of  the  governor  ” ; is  that  your  hand 
writing  ? — Yes,  sir. 

12.366.  Is  that  your  handwritiug  {another  entry)  ? 
— Yes,  sir. 

12.367.  “J.  O’D.  Rossa,  handcuffs  removed  from 
behind  by  order  of  the  governor  ” ; is  that  your  hand- 
writing ? — Yes,  sir. 

12.368.  On  the  18th  there  is  another  entry 
“ J . O’D.  Rossa  replaced  in  handcuffs  by  order  of  the 
governor  ” ; i.s  that  in  yom-  handwriting  ? — Yes,  sir. 

12.369.  It  is  not  thei-e  stated  either  behind  or  in 
front  ? — No,  sir. 

12,870.  Is  that  your  handwriting  on  Friday  the 
]9fli;  “Jeremiah  O’D.  Rossa,  handcuffs  replaceil  ” ; 
is  that  your  liaudwriting  ? — Yes,  sir. 

12.371.  On  that  day  were  lie  handcuffs  put  on 
behind  or  in  front  ? — They  were  in  fi-ont,  sir. 

12.372.  Why  do  you  say  that.  What  reason  have 
you  for  thinking  ? — These  were  the  times,  sir,  from 
one  to  the  other. 

12.373.  Is  that  your  liaudwriting  {another  entry)  ? 
— ^Yes,  sir. 

12.374.  “ 20th  of  June  1868,  J.  O’D.  Rossa,  hand- 
cuffs replaced  at  5.45  a.m.”  Is  that  your  hand- 
writing ? — Yes,  sir. 

12.375.  There  is  no  mention  there  ns  to  their  being 
behind  or  before  ? — No,  sir. 

12.376.  If  an  order  had  been  given  to  put  the 
hanclcufts  on  behind,  could  you,  of  yourself,  either 
directly  yourself,  or  by  giving  directions  to  another, 
change  the  handcuffs  from  their  position  behind  to 
the  front,  without  distinct  authority  ? — No,  sir. 

12.377.  Is  there  any  distinct  authority  that  you 
know  of  to  vai-y  or  alter  in  any  mannei-  the  order  here 
entered  on.  the  17th  of  June.  “J.  O’D.  Rossa 
placed  in  handcuffs  behind  by  order  of  the  governor  ” ? 
— There  would  bo  an  order  given,  sir. 

12.378.  Where  would  the  oi-der  he  given  ? — It 
might  not  be  entered  in  die  book,  from  tlio  governor 
to  change  the  handcuffs. 

12.379.  Was  there  any  order  given  to  change  the 
handcufls  from  behind  to  the  front? — 'Ihere  must 
have  been  an  order,  sir,  or  they  would  have  been  kept 
behind  if  thoi'e  was  not. 

12,880.  Was  there  an  order  ? — (JVb  answer.) 

12.381.  {Chairmafi.)  Did  you  receive  any  order  ? 
—I  know  tliat  the  handcu&  were  changed  from 
behind  to  the  front. 

12.382.  But  my  question  is,  did  you  receive  any 
order-  to  change  them.  You  say  a change  could  not 
take  place  without  an  order.  Did  you  receive  any 
order  ? — (iVb  answer.) 

12.383.  Did  Alison  give  you  an  order?-— I wouldn’t 
say  whethei-  he  had  given  me  a positive  order  sir,  or 
came  in  and  said  “ tlie  handcuffs  have  been  shifted 
from  behind  to  front,” 

30 
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12  384.  Should  you  cousider  that  au  order  ? — Yes, 
sir. 

12.385.  To  say  that  they  were  to  be  shifted  or  had 
been  ? — That  they  had  been. 

12.386.  You  call  that  an  order  ? — Yes,  sir. 

12.387.  {Dr.  Lyons.')  Do  you  say  that  such  a state- 
ment as  that  was  made  to  you  by  Alison  or  anybody 
else  at  auy  time  ? — I don’t  remember,  sir. 

12.388.  Did  you  receive  any  dkeetious  from  Captain 
Harvey  or  Captain  Powell  with  regard  to  changing 
the  position  of  the  handcuffs  from  the  position  from 
which  they  were  first  placed  to  the  front  ? — To  the 
best  of  my  belief,  Mr.  AUson,  I think  it  wiis  lie,  told 
me  that  they  Avere  shifted  from  behind  to  front,  that 
they  were  to  have  been,  or  have  been. 

12.389.  {Chairman^  Tliat  they  were  to  be  shifted  ? 
— Yes,  sir. 

12,890.  When  was  that  ? — At  about  that  time,  Mr. 
Alison,  if  he  was  there,  would  have  given  me  the 
order  that  they  had  been. 

12.391.  What  day  did  Alison  tell  you  that  ? — I 
cannot  say. 

12.392.  {Dr.  Lyo7is.)  Where  did  lie  tell  you  ? — ^In 
the  cells. 

12.393.  In  whose  presence  did  lie  tell  you  ? — I 
couldn’t  say,  sir. 

12.394.  Was  it  in  Uie  prisoner’s  presence  ? — That 
I couldn’t  say,  sir. 

12.395.  Was  it  in  the  presence  of  any  warder  ?— I 
couldn’t  say,  sir. 

12,896.  Are  yon  positive  that  he  ever  stated  auy 
such  thing  at  all  to  you  ? — (A’b  a)iswer.) 

12.397.  Are  you  positive  that  Alison  made  any 
such  statement  to  you  at  all,  or  has  it  just  now 
occurred  to  your  memory  ? — (Ab  a7iswer.) 

12.398.  Are  you  sure  that  he  ever  made  any  such 
statement  at  all  to  you  ? — {Xo  answer.) 

12.399.  De  Vere.)  Surely  you  can  say 
whether  you  are  sure  of  it  or  not. 

12.400.  {CJiuirma7i.)  You  must  answer-  the  ques- 
tion. You  came  here  to  answer-  and  to  tell  us  the 
truth  ? — Yes,  sir  ; I answer  as  far  as  I can  remember-. 

12.401.  Answer  that  question.  You  told  us  Alison 
did,  and  you  were  asked  to  be  sure  ? — ( Xo  reply.) 

12.402.  (i)r.  Lyons.)  I ask  you  again  ai-e  you  sure 
he  ever  made  any  such  statement  to  you  at  all  ? — I 
wouldn’t  be  positive,  sir. 

12.403.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  You  said  just  now  that 
there  must  have  been  an  order  or  he  would  have  been 
kept  with  his  handcuffs  behind  ? — Yes,  sir. 

12.404.  An  order  from  whom  ? — From  Captain 
Powell,  sir,  or  Captain  Har-vey,  or  whoever-  was 
there. 

12.405.  You  mean  the  acting  governor? — The 
governor  or  dejmty  governor,  sir. 

12.406.  Then  if  there  was  no  order  that  the  hand- 
cuffs should  be  changed  from  the  governor  or  deputy 
governor,  they  would  remain  as  they  were  at  first  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

12.407.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Would Alisonhave  authority 
to  change  the  position  of  the  handcuffs? — No,  sir. 

12.408.  Is  that  your  handwriting  (an  entry  vi  the 
s^arate  cells  book)  ? — Yes,  sir. 

12.409.  And  that  ? — ^Yes,  sir. 

12.410.  And  that? — ^Yes,  sir-. 

12.411.  And  that? — Yes,  sir-. 

12.412.  And  that? — Yes,  sir. 

12.413.  That  is  not  yours  ? — No,  sir. 

12.414.  Is  that? — Yes,  sir.  {fVit7m'S  identifies 
several  other  entries  as  his  handwriting.) 

12.415.  The  majority  of  those  entries  are  in  youi- 
handwriting  ?— Yes,  sir. 

12.416.  From  the  I7th  of  June  down  tothe2lst 
of  July,  the  majority  of  the  entries  here  which  have 
reference  to  the  handcuffing  of  O’Doaovan  Rossa  are 
in  your  handwriting  ? — ^Yes,  sir. 

12.417.  Nearly  all,  or-  the  great  majority  of  those 
entries  on  this  point  are  in  your  handwriting  ?-^Yes, 
sir. 

12.418.  When  those  entrieswere  made  by  you,  was 
it  that  the  word  was  given  to  you  by  the  warder  who 


put  on  the  handcuffs  or  that  you  had  yourself  put  on 
the  handcuffs  ? — ^No,  sir- ; I was  not  tliere  always  to 
put  them  on,  but  they  told  me  they  were  put  on;  after- 
wards I have  seen  they  were  on. 

12.419.  Then  iu  point  of  fact  these  euti-ies  are 
mode  on  the  faith  of  what  was  done  by  other  officers 
who  reported  to  you  ? — Sometimes,  sir-. 

12.420.  In  the  majority  of  the  entries  is  not  that 
so  ? — Some  of  them,  sir-. 

12.421.  Might  it  not  be  so  in  the  majority  of  the 
entries  ? — {Xo  answer.) 

12.422.  Did  you  in  the  majority  of  those  entries 
make  the  enti-ies  from  your-  own-  knowledge  that  he 
was  handcuffed  .at  the  precise  hours  meutioned,  or 
from  the  reports  of  the  rvardei's  acting  under  you  ? — 
No,  sir  5 I might  say  in  most  of  tliem  that  I had  put 
them  ou  myself  at  the  time. 

12.423.  {Dr.  Greenhoio.)  Do  you  recollect  distinctly 
that  you  put  them  on  yom-self? — Yes,  sir. 

12.424.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  You  see  that  is  not  consistent 
with  what  you  said  a little  Avhile  ago  ? — (A’c  reply.) 

12.425.  When  you  made  those  entries,  do  you  say 
that  you  handcuffed  him  on  nearly  all  those  occasions  ? 
— I say  I put  them  on  sometimes,  sir. 

12,^6.  Here  are  a gi-eat  number  of  euti-ies,  from 
the  17th  of  June  to  the  21st  of  July,  nearly  all,  with 
four  or  five  exceptions,  are  in  yom-  bandwriting.  I 
want  to  know  did  you  make  those  entries  of  your 
own  knowledge,  or  did  you  make  those  entr-ies  from 
the  reports  of  the  wai-dei-s  rvho  put  them  ou  ? — As  far 
os  I knoAv  St  was  all  my  own  putting  on. 

12.427.  What  do  you  mean  by  your  “own  putting 
ou  ” ? — ^Putting  the  handcuffs  on. 

12.428.  Did  you,  as  a matter  of  fact,  put  on  the 
handcuffs  in  many  of  the  instances  r-ecorded  there  in 
your  o-wn  liandwi-itiug  at  4.45  in  the  morning  ? — Tea, 
8U-. 

12.429.  Did  you  take  them  off  iu  the  evening  at  the 
time  the  entries  are  made  in  your  hmidAvritiug? — 
Every  other  night,  sir. 

12.430.  Not  every  night  ? — ^Not  evei-y  night,  sir. 

12.431.  When  you  took  them  off  for  the  night  iu 
what  position  were  the  handcuffs  at  the  time  ? — In 
front,  sii-. 

12.432.  Ai-e  you  quite  sure  of  that  ? — Ym,  sii-j  the 
greatest  part  of  the  time. 

12.433.  If  the  Avarder  Avho  put  them  ou  after  suppei- 
states  he  put  tliem  on  behind,  would  you  be  am-e  that 
your  recollection  is  right  when  you  say  you  took  them 
off  fi-om.  the  ft-ont  ? — Sir  ? 

12.434.  If  you  were  told  that  they  had  been  put  on 
behind  after  his  supper,  would  you  be  so  sui-e  of  tho 
matter  that  you  could  say  you  removed  tliem  from  the 
front  when  you  removed  them  for  the  night  ? — But 
all  this  greater  part  of  the  time  they  were  not  on 
behind. 

12.435.  If  it  was  stated  that  they  were  onbeiiinil 
after  his  supper,  cau  you  now  be  positive,  from  your 
recollection,  that  Avhen  you  took  them  off  the  hmuls 
were  handcuffed  in  front? — End  he  been  handciiffed 
behind,  sh,  I should  have  knoAvn  it 

12.436.  {Chairman.)  It  has  been  stated  tons  that 
for  more  than  the  three  days  the  hands  were  hand- 
cuffed behind  after  supper.  That  having  been  stated 
to  us  what  do  you  say  to  it  ? — No,  sir.  1 said  before 
three  or  four  days. 

12.437.  (Z)?-.  Lyorus.)  If  .as  Lord  Devon  explained 
to  you  a much  longer  pei-iod  hitei-vened,  and  that  his 
hands  were  stated  to  have  been  handcuffed  behind 
after  bis  supper,  can  you  remember  distinctly  that  some 
time  during  that  period  when  you  removed  the  hand- 
cuffs for  the  night  the  hands  wei-e  in  front  ? — I might 
have  remembered  it  if  they  Avere  behind,  air. 

12.438.  But  do  you  remember  ?— I don’t  remember 
such,  a thing  occun-ing,  sir. 

12.439.  At  what  boor  in  the  evening  did  you  take 
off  the  handcuffs  ? — At  locking  up  time,  sir. 

12.440.  Do  you  remember  on  any  of  those  occa- 
sions finding  his  hands  placed  behind  his  back  ? — ^No, 
sir. 
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12.441.  Did  yon  at  any  time  reoiove  the  handcufls 
in  order  to  let  him  take  supper  ? — ^Yes,  sir. 

12.442.  lu  order  to  let  Mm  take  supper? — Yes,  sir. 

12.443.  Are  you  clear  and  distinct  about  that  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

12.444.  Where  were  the  handcufis  at  the  time  ? — 
In  front,  sir. 

12.445.  On  what  occasions  were  these  ; did  it  occur 
more  than  once  ? — Yes,  sir. 

12.446.  How  many  times  did  it  occur  ? — A good 
many  times,  sir. 

12.447.  A good  many  times  ? — Yes,  sir. 

12.448.  A dozen  times  ? — Yes,  sir. 

12.449.  A dozen  times.  Did  it  occur  more  than 
a dozen  times  ? — Yes,  sir  j that  is  from  the  time  he 
had  them  on  until  they  were  faketi  off  altogether. 

12.450.  Did  it  occur  twenty  times  ? — Yes,  sir. 

12.451.  Did  it  occur  more  than  twenty  times  ? — It 
might  have  done  so. 

12.452.  Did  it  occur  thirty  times? — I should 
imagine  about  the  length  altogether  be  had  them  on. 

12.453.  Did  it  occur  thirty  times  ? — I couldn’t  say 
for  any  certainty  tlie  time. 

12.454.  But  you  say  twenty  times  ? — Yes,  1 can 
say  that. 

12.455.  That  you  removed  the  handcuffs  to  enable 
him  to  eat  Ins  supper,  they  being  in  front  ? — In  front. 

12.456.  Did  you  do  that  every  uigbt  or  every  alter- 
nate night  ? — For  his  supper  I might  do  it  eveiy 
night,  sir. 

12.457.  But  did  yon  ? — I couldn’t  say  for  certainty. 

12.458.  Did  you  remove  them  twenty  times  to  let 
him  take  supper  ? — Yes,  sir,  I daresay  I have. 

12.459.  Where  were  his  handcuffs  at  the  time  you 
removed  them  ? — In  fi-ont,  sir. 

12.460.  What  makes  you  distinctly  remember  that 
they  were  in  front  ? — Because  I remember  his  not 
having  them  behind  for  a length  of  time,  sir. 

12.461.  But  do  you  remember  it  as  a fiioi  that  his 
hands  were  not  behind  on  tliose  occasions  wMch  you 
say  that  for  twenty  times  you  removed  them  for  his 
sapper  ? — Yes,  sir. 

12.462.  You  state  that  as  a fact? — ^Yes,  sii'. 

12.463.  If  other  wai'ders  stated  that  on  mauy  occa- 
sions they  removed  them  from  behind  to  front  to 
enable  him  to  take  supper,  and  that  late  in  this  period, 
what  would  you  say?-— I shouldn’t  think  it,  sir.  I 
don’t  think  auy  one  could  say  so. 

12.464.  Well,  it  has  been  said  so  and  by  more  tlian 
one  person.  Now  hearing  that  cau  you  rely  on  your 
memory  so  positively  as  to  state  that  you  flid  remove 
the  handcuffs  and  found  his  hands  iu  front  when  you 
locked  him  up  for  the  night  ? — Yes,  sir. 

12.465.  (Dr.  Greeitfiow.)  Have  you  given  evidence 
on  this  subject  before? — No,  sir. 

12.466.  Were  you  present  when  he  committed  the 
assault  you  have  spoken  of  ? When  O’Donovan  Rossa 
threw  the  contents  of  his  chamber  on  the  governor, 
were  you  present  ? — Yes,  sir. 

12.467.  Did  you  give  evidence  when  the  case  was 
investigated  before  the  dii'ector? — There  was  a report 
made  to  the  office  to  that  effect. 

12.468.  Did  you  give  evidence  before  the  director  ? 
— It  was  a written  statement,  sir. 

12.469.  You  wrote  a statement  ? — Yea,  sii-. 

12.470.  And  signed  it  P — Yes,  sir. 

12.471.  Were  you  on  oath  when  you  made  that 
statement  ?— Yes,  sir. 

12.472.  You  were  on  oath  ? — Yes,  sir. 

12.473.  Do  you  recollect  what  that  statement  was  ? 
—No,  sir,  I do  not. 

12.474.  To  the  best  of  your  belief  what  was  it  ? — 
I couldn’t  say,  sir. 

12.475.  You  feel  no  doubt  that  after  the  prisouei- 
throwing  the  water  on  the  governor  you  shut  the  door 
of  the  cell  yoxurself  ? — Yes,  sir. 

12.476.  You  did  yourself  shut  the  doorj — ^Yes,  sir. 

12.477.  (Chairma?i.)  Are  you  quite  sure,  because 
we  have  got  a record  of  what  was  theu  stated  ? — 
les,  sir. 


12.478.  (Dr,  Greenhon\)  You  are  quite  sure  that 
you  shut  the  door  ? — Yes,  sir. 

12.479.  Then  it  is  quite  a mistake  to  say  that 
Rossa  shut  the  door  ?— No,  sir  ; I think  I shut  it. 

12.480.  For  what  reason  did  yon  shut  the  door  ?_ 
For  the  governor'  said,  “ Shut  his  door.” 

12.481.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  What  door  do  yon  refer  to  ? 
— The  ■wooden  door,  sir. 

12.482.  (Dr.  Greenkow.)  You  h-ave  just  been 
cautioned  on  the  subject.  We  have  seen  the  evidence 
you  gave  on  the  trial  of  the  case  before  Captain  Du 
Caae.  I want  to  know  you  how  reconcile  your  state- 
ments. You  have  told  me  yon  shut  the  door  yourself, 
and  on  that  occasion  you  swore  that  O’Donovan  Rossa 
shut  the  door  violently.  This  is  your  evidence,  and  is 
signed  Alfred  Brown.  “Being  duly  swoni  states,  on 
“ Tuesday  the  16th  of  June  1868,  at  about  12.10.  p.m., 
“ I accompanied  the  governor  on  an  inspection  of  the 
“ cells  in  penal  class.  Wlien  in  the  usual  vr-ay  I 
“ opened  449,  prisoner  Jeremiah  O’Donovan  Rossa’s 
“ door  and  called  him  to  ’ attention,’  he  being  at  the 
“ time  sitting  on  a stool  close  to  tho  door,  when  he 
“ rose  up  off  the  stool  and  made  a movement  as  I 
“ tlrought  of  picking  up  a jacket  to  put  on  as  he  was 
“ sewing  it,  instead  of  which  he  piciced  up  his  cell 
“ pot  aud  thre'w  the  contents  over  the  governor, 
“ which  covered  him  i'rom  head  to  foot  and  myself. 
“ He  then  slammed  the  door  to  in  the  governor’s  face 
“ in  the  most  violent  manner.  His  conduct  for  some 
“ lime  past  has  been  highly  insubordinate  aud  dis- 

“ respectful  towards  the  superior  officers”? I 

thought  it  was  myself,  sir,  foi'  I remember  the 
governor  saying  “ Shut  the  door.”  I thought  I put 
my  baud  through  the  iron  gate  and  closed  it.  That 
is  my  memory. 

12.483.  Then  in  point  of  fact,  the  evidence  you 
have  given  to-day  altogether  is  untrustworthy  ? — No, 


A.  Sroion. 
2 Ang.  18T0 


12.484.  Whnt  you  have  told  us  to-day  is  based  on 
a veiy  imperfect  recollection,  and  we  are  not  to 

believe  what  you  have  said.  Is  that  the  case  ? No, 

sir. 

12.485.  You  see  yon  have  conti-adicted  yourself 
many  times  over  ? — I have  given  the  best  of  my  belief. 

12.486.  I am  allowing  that } but  I may  say  that 
the  evidence  you  gave  to-day  is  based  on  such  a very 
impei'fect  recollection  that  we  are  not  to  accept  it  as 
perfectly  con-ect  ? — No,  sir,  I can’t  say  that. 

12.487.  How  do  you  reconcile  what  you  have  three 
times  told  me  distinctly  that  yon  shut  the  door,  and 
hei'0  I show  you  that  you  swore  Rossa  slammed  it  out 
himself.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  ? — I am  wrong 
there,  sir. 

12.488.  Were  you  wi'ong  also  when  you  told  us 
that  you  put  the  handcuffs  on  after  breakfast,  they 
having  been  taken  off  to  allow  him  to  eat  his  break- 
fast ? — To  eat  his  breakfast  and  clean  his  tMuga,  sir  ? 

12.489.  Were  you  mistaken,  then  ? — No,  sh’. 

12.490.  Are  you  mistekeu  in  his  being  only  three 
days  handcuffed  ? — No,  sir ; three  or  four  days. 

12.491.  But  your  recollection  of  all  those  cheum- 
stances  is  very  imperfect,  is  it  ? — ^No,  it  ain’t,  sir. 

12.492.  Did  you  believe  •when  you  cams  into  this 
room  that  Rossa  had  been  handcuffed  35  days  ? — No, 
sir. 

12.493.  How  long  did  you  think  he  had  been  hand- 
cuffed ? — Altogether,  sir  ? 

12.494.  Yes,  on  that  occasion  ? — Weil,  I thought 
about  a month,  sir. 

12.495.  (Pr.  Lyons.)  Did  you  see  Rossa  when  he 
was  brought  before  Captain  Du  Cane  for  trial  ? Were 
you  one  of  the  pei'sons  who  brought  him  before 
Captain  Du  Cane  for  trial  ? — No,  sir;  I didn’t  take 
him  in. 

12.496.  Did  you  see  him  on  that  occasion  ? — Yes, 
sir. 

12.497.  How  was  he  handcuffed  when,  he  was 
hi'ought  before  Captiun  Du  Cane  ? — (Wo  unswer.) 

12.498.  (Chairman.)  Can  you  not  recollect?—! 

forget,  sir,  whether  he- was  baudeuffed.W  qlljlhen  or 
• not.  , . , 

3 C 2 
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ISj-iOl-)-  (i?''-  Z'i/o?ts.)  Can  you  state  positively  how 
iie  wtis'on  that  occasion.  Was  he  handcuffed  behind, 
01-  in  front,  or  how  ?— No,  sir,  I wouldn’t  answer. 

12.500.  (CAairman.)  Did  you  hear  Alison  on  that 
occasion  ask  the  governor  whether  he  was  to  take  the 
handcuffs  off  ?— I don’t  remember,  sii-. 

12.501.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Do  you  remember  anything 
Buffidently  well  to  speak  as  to  whether  be  was  not 
handcuffed,  or  was  handcuffed  in  front  or  behind  on 
that  occasion  ?—I  don’t  think  he  was  handcuffed  at 
all,  sir. 

12.502.  You  have  seen  by  what  Dr.  Greenhow  has 
read  for  you  that  you  have  been  greatly  mistaken.  If 
you  were  told,  as  I now  tell  you,  that  other  warders 

The  wihie: 


have  stated  in  the  most  positive  uianuev  that  Rossa 
was  handcuffed  with  the  hands,  behind  his  back  after 
supper,  would  you  not  think  that  having  been  so 
mistaken  in  reference  to  one  matter  you  may  he  easily 
mistaken  when  you  say  he  was  not  handcuffed  with 
the  hands  behind  his  back  after  supper  ? — Duly  three 
oi‘  four  days,  sir. 

12.503.  Later  on  through  thewliole  period  of  hand* 
cuffing,  it  was  stated  positively  by  those  who  put  them 
on,  that  he  was  handcuffed  with  the  hands  behind  his 
back.  You  say  they  have  been  gi'eatly  mistaken  ? — 
In  that,  sir. 

12.504.  I want  to  know  whetlier  you  cau  be  so 
positive  in  saying  that  he  was  not  handcuffed  behind 
afterwards  ? — No,  sir,  only  them  three  or  four  days. 

5 withdi’ow. 


The  Commission  adjourned. 


No.  3,  Parliament  Street,  London,  Friday,  5tli  August  1870. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  DEVON  in  the  Cuaik. 
The  Hon.  Geoege  Charles  Beodsick.  | Dr.  Lyons. 
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Captain  Wiokhak  Talbot  Harvey  exammecl. 


12,605.  (CAairman.)  Captain  Harvey,  yon  are,  I 
believe,  at  present  governor  of  the  convict  prison  at 
Portsmouth  ? — ^Yes,  my  lord. 

12.506.  You  were  some  time  deputy-govenior  ot 
the  convict  prison  at  Chatham  ?— Yes,  my  lord. 

12.507.  Yon  were  there  in  the  year  18G8, 1 think  ? 
— Yes,  I was,  my  lord. 

12.508.  Do  you  recollect  in  the  year  1868  an  assault 
which  was  committed  by  the  ti-eason-felony  prisoner, 
O’Donovan  Rossa,  on  the  governor,  by  throwing  on 
him  the  contents  of  his  urinal  ? — ^I  recollect  the  cir- 
cumstance. 

12.509.  You  were  at  that  time  resident  in  the 
prison  ? — 1 was. 

12.510.  Were  yon  present  on  the  occasion  of  the 
assault  ? — I was  not. 

12,611.  When  did  yon  first  hear  of  it  ? — ^Well,  I 
suppose  within  five  minutes  after  it  ocemred. 

12.512.  Are  you  cognizant  of  any  steps  taken  with 
regard  to  it  during  that  afternoon,  that  is  the  after- 
noon of  the  16th  of  June  ? — As  fni-  os  I can  re- 
collect the  governor  ordered  that  the  prisoner  should 
be  placed  under  resti’aint  for  the  assault. 

12.513.  Was  it  on  that  day?— Yes,  it  was  ; I 
am  almost  certain.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  remark, 
my  lord,  so  many  eirciunstances  of  importance  to 
myself  have  occurred  since  then  that  really  it  has 
tended  to  obliterate  what  had  occui-red,  and  I have 
a great  difficulty  in  taxing  my  memory  for  such  a 
length  of  time  back. 

12.514.  Of  course  you  will  tell  to  the  best  of  your 
power  what  you  recollect.  Do  you  know  what  took 
place  on  the  next  morning  ? — On  the  next  morning 
of  the  assault  the  governor  went  on  leave  and  I 
remember  taking  over  charge  of  the  establishment. 

12.515.  Previous  to  his  doing  so  did  he  give  you 
any  instructions  or  communicate  to  you  any  order 
which  he  had  issued  with  reference  to  O’Donovan 
Rossa  ? — Yes,  my  lord,  he  told  me  to  place  him  under 
restrmnt. 

12.516.  How  were  you  to  place  him  under  restraint  ? 

He  was  to  be  handcuffed  with  his  hands  behind 

bis  back. 

12.517.  Was  that  a written  order  ?— It  was  a verbal 
ordoi'. 

12.518.  That  he  was  to  be  handcuffed  -with  his  hands 
behind  his  back.  Was  there  anything  said  as  to  the 


time  during  which  he  was  so  to  he  handcuffed  ? — No, 
my  lord ; there  was  no  time  specified. 

12.519.  What  steps  did  yon  take  in  consequence  ? 
— I ordered  the  prisoner  to  be  placed  under  the  re- 
straint, ns  ordered  by  the  governor. 

12.520.  When  did  you  give  the  order  ? — Within,  I 
should  think,  half  an  hour  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
assault. 

12521.  To  whom  did  you  give  the  ordw  ?— I enu- 
not  quite  tax  my  memory. 

12.522.  Was  it  to  Alison  ? — I am  not  positive  ; irith 
that  I cannot  tax  my  memory. 

12.523.  In  giving  the  ordei-  to  the  person,  whoever 
it  was  that  you  gave  it  to,  did  you  give  a limitation  of 
time  in  reference  to  the  handcuffing  heliind  the  back  ? 
— No,  my  lord,  I did  not. 

12.524.  You  did  not  ? — Beyond  the  usually  under- 
stood limit,  that  they  are  brought  to  Ills  front  during 
hia  meals,  and  also  ut  the  night  time.  That  was  the 
ordinarily  understood  limit. 

12.525.  When  you  say  “ understood  ” is  there  no 
wi-itten  regnlation  on  that  point  ? — That  has  always 
been  carried  out  to  my  knowledge,  and  there  is  no 
regulation  on  it — an  understood  thing  that  a prisoner 
has  his  handcuffs  always  brought  to  the  front  during 
his  meals  if  they  are  put  on  as  a measure  of  resti'aintj 
and  also  in  the  evening  for  bed  time. 

12.526.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Brought  to  the  front  for  bed 
time?  — Yes;  if  there  is  anything  dangerous,  for 
instance,  a suicidal  tendency,  as  it  would  he  impossible 
to  watch  him  all  night  long. 

12.527.  (Chairman.)  But  would  it  only  be  in  such 
a case  as  th.at  that  the  handcuffs  would  be  kept  on  at 
night  in  front  ? — Only  in  case  of  a prisoner  being 
dangerous. 

12.528.  You  gave  no  order  as  to  time  ? — No,  my 
lord,  I did  not. 

12.529.  Yon  only  dh'ected  tliat  they  should  he 
taken  off  at  meals  and  at  night  ? — ^Yes. 

12.530.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  That  they  should  he  put 

to  the  front  at  meals  I underatnud  ? — Yes,  and  taken 
off  at  night.  , 

12.531.  (CAairman.)  Taken  off  entirely  at  night.^ 
Yes,  unless  the  medical  officer  was  to  assei't  that  the 
prisoner  was  in  a dangei'ous  state. 

12.532.  But  did  you  say  that  to  the  wardei’  ?— No, 
my  lord,  I did  not. 
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12,533.  Having  given  the  order  that  he  should  be 
so  placed  in  liandcuffs,  -what  steps  did  you  subse- 
quently take  to  ascertain  that  that  order  was  can-ied 

? In  my  inspection  I went  round  different  times. 

12  534.  How  often  did  yon  inspect  ? — Twice  a day 
is  the  usual  time,  and  then  sometimes  at  night. 

12.535.  How  often,  in  point  of  fact,  did  you  inspect 
the  separate  cells  on  this  occasion  ? — That  I am  not 
prepared  to  say,  my  lord. 

12.536.  The  order  you  gave  was  ou  the  17th  ; did 
you  visit  O’Donovan  Rossa’s  cell  on  tlie  18th  ? — I 
did. 

12.537.  How’  did  you  find  him  then  as  regards 
restraint? — "Well,  as  fai'  ns  I can  recollect,  I visited 
him  during  metd  times,  aud  then  he  had  his  handcuffs 
in  front,  but  it  was  understood  that  he  would  have 
them  behind  his  back  after  he  had  done  his  meals. 

12.538.  What  constituted  the  understanding? — 
That  they  cannot  take  them  off  without  an  order. 

12.539.  Therefore,  you  having  once  ordered  hand- 
cuffing behind  the  back,  the  warder’s  duty  would  be 
to  continue  to  act  on  it,  with  the  exceptions  you  have 
referred  to,  until  you  gave  a counter  order  ? — ^Tes, 
my  lord. 

12.540.  Tire  19th,  do  you  recollect  going  to  visit 
him? — Just  the  same,  my  lord. 

12.541.  Did  you  find  the  same? — No  5 when  I 
visited  him  next  day  he  had  them  behind  hi.s  back. 

12.542.  Did  you  visit  him  next  day  again  ? — No, 
my  lord,  I did  not,  because  I handed  over  ehai-ge  to 
the  governor ; he  was  away  on  three  days’  leave. 

12.543.  Then  the  governor  retimied? — The  gover- 
nor returned. 

12.544.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  govenior’s  returning 
you  had  given  no  order  that  the  handcuffs,  insteatl  of 
being  behind  should  be  in  front  ? — 1 had  not,  my 
lord. 

12.545.  And  supposing  no  counter  order  was  given 
would  it  be  the  duty  of  the  warder  to  continue  the 
handcuffing  behiiul,  with  the  exception  of  tlio  inter- 
vals referred  to,  until  directions  were  given  to  the 
contraj7  ? — my  lord,  but  I may  remark  that 
72  hours  is  geuei'olly  the  limit  u prisoner  is  kept  in 
handcuffs,  unless  there  should  be  special  grounds  for 
continuing  the  rcsti-aint. 

12.546.  Kept  in  Iiandcufla  at  all  ? — I have  never 
known  it  exceed  that. 

12.547.  What  is  the  longest  peiuod  you  have  ever 
luiown  a man  kept  in  Imudcuffs  behind  the  back  ? — 
72  hours,  that  is  to  say,  12  hours  of  the  three  days, 
not  in  the  night  time.  We  call  it  72  hours,  but  they 
do  not  have  them  on  all  that  time. 

12.548.  You  have  never  known  a man  handcufted 
behind  move  than  72  hours  ? — I have  not,  my  lord. 

12.549.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Do  I understand  that  to 
apply  to  handcuffs  in  front? — Haiidcuffk  of  any  kind. 
I have  never  known  more  than  72  hours. 

12.550.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  longest  time  you 
have  known  a man  handcufted  behind  Hs  back? — It 
was  that  occasion. 

12.551.  When  you  gave  up  charge  of  the  prison  to 
the  governor,  O’Donovan  Rossa  was  subject  to  the 
sentence  which  you  had  passed  on  him  ? — To  the  sen- 
tence that  the  governor  had  passed  ou  him.  He 
ordered  him  to  be  placed  that  way.  1 left  him  in  the 
state  in  which  I found  him. 

12.552.  Do  I uuderstaud  that  that  was  on  tho 
morning  of  the  20th  ? — Well,  it  was  throe  days.  The 
governor  returned  the  foirrth  day. 

12.553.  The  assault  took  place  on  the  16th,  and  tlia 
governor  retomed  the  fourth  day  from  the  16th? — 
So  I presume  ; that  must  have  been  ou  the  20th. 

12.554.  What  more  do  yon  know  of  the  case  after 
the  return  of  the  governor  ? Did  you  see  O’Donovau 
Rossa  again  ?— I saw  him  several  times  in  the  course 
of  my  duty. 

12.555.  Between  that  and  the  end  of  the  month  did 

you  see  him  again  ? Oh  yes,  several  times. 

12.556.  Was  he  then  under  restraint  ? — No,  my 
lord;  not  that  I can  recollect. 

12,657.  Where  did  yon  see  him  in  the  cells  ?— There 


is  one  circumstance  that  particularly  attracted  my 
attention  and  makes  me  feel  confident  that  the  prisoner 
was  not  continuously  haudeufled  behind  at  that  time  : 
that  is  on  my  visiting  the  cells  one  day  the  prisoner  was 
st.auding — if  you  allow  me  to  show  you,  in  this  way, 
(TVitness  puts  his  hands  behind  his  back,)  .and  not 
being  aware  that  the  prisoner  wn.s  ordered  to  be  hand- 
cuffed behind,  as  of  course  I should  have  known  of 
the  fact,  I asked  oue  of  the  officers  in  tlie  separate 
cells.  I said,  “ O’Donovau  Rossa  is  handcuffed  behind 
again,  by  whose  orders  ? ” Ho  said,  “ No,  sir,  he  is 
not  handcuffed  behind,”  I said,  “I  am  almost 
certain.”  He  said,  "You  must  be  mistaken.”  So 
I went  back  and  looked  through  the  inspection  hole 
and  saw  him  walking  up  aud  down  his  cell  with  his 
hands  at  his  side.  That  chcumstance  struck  mo 
that  day  ; whether  it  was  accident  on  his  part  or  not, 

I don’t  know.  Tliat  circumstance  brings  it  to  my 
recollection. 

12.558.  At  what  time  of  the  day  was  it  ? — The 
afternoon. 

12.559.  At  meal  time  ? — No,  my  lord,  it  was  some- 
where about  4 or  5 o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  That 
is  tho  only  circumstance  that  is  i-eally  impressed  on 
my  mind  connected  with  wliat  occurred. 

12.560.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  Could  you  fix  that  date. 
Five  days  after  what  was  it  ? — When  I say  five  days, 

I should  not  like  to  swear  it  was  five  days,  but  I know 
it  was  within  a very  short  time  after  the  governor’s 
return. 

12.561.  Then  you  would  say  about  five  days  after' 
the  governor’s  return  ?— As  near  as  I can  recollect : 
I should  uot  like  to  be  too  positive. 

12.562.  (Chninna7i.)  When  you  saw  him  ou  this 
occasion,  standing  with  his  hands  behind  him,  was 
the  door  of  his  cell  open  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

12.563.  Ho  was  cognizant  of  your  preseuee? — I 
]rassed  him,  so  that  if  lie  had  any  complaint  to  make 
ho  might  malce  it.  That  is  the  object  of  the  visit. 

12.564.  How  long  after  that  was  it  that  you  looked 
through  tho  hole  ?— About  a minute  I should  say.  I 
had  walked  the  length  of  the  building,  and  spoken  to 
oue  of  the  officers,  and  when  he  said  I was  wi-ong  I 
■u'eiit  back  again  to  satisfy  myself,  not  thinking  it 
likely  that  ho  would  stand  in  that  position  for  his  orvu 
amusement ; and  I looked  through  the  inspection  hole 
aud  he  was  -wnlkiug  up  and  down  the  cell  with  tho 
hands  at  the  side. 

12,566.  Who  was  the  officer  to  whom  you  spoke  ? 

I do  not  recollect,  my  lord  ; thei-e  were  three  or 

four  officers  stationed  there. 

12,566.  Who  are  they  ? — That  I cannot  say,  for  if 
oue  was  on  leave,  he  was  replaced  by  another. 

12,.567.  You  say  this  occurred  within  five  clays  after 
the  governor’s  return  ? — ^As  well  as  I can  recollect. 

12.568.  Can  you  mention  any  other  occasion  on 
w'liich  you  saw  O’Donovau  Rossa  ? — I visited  him 
different  times,  os  it  was  my  duty  to  do.  I made  the 
rounds  of  the  prison,  and  I visited  him  amongst  tlie 
others.  I know  that  I inspected  his  food  on.  three 
or  four  occasions  when  ho  spoke  about  it. 

12.569.  Did  you  observe  any  haudeuffs  on  him  on 
any  other  occasion  ? — He  had  no  handcuffs  on ; I am 
positive  of  that. 

12.570.  On  any  other  occasion  ? — No,  my  lora,  he 
had  not. 

12.571.  (Dr.  Li/ons.)  At  what  hours  did  you  visit 

him  ? I am  uuder  tho  impression  that  I sa-w  him  once 

with  handcuffs  ou  in  front.  Yes,  I remember  he  had 
his  handcuffs  on  in  front  when  I visited  him  once. 

12.572.  (Chairman.)  Can  yon  fi.v  the  date  of  that? 
—No,  my  lord,  but  the  only  way  in  which  I can  sub- 
stantiate it  is  tliat  he  had  pulled  up  the  stool  of  hia 
cell,  he  had  battered  in  the  glass  of  his  window,  and, 
in  fact,  smashed  everything.  I remember  he  then 
had  the  handcuffs  put  on  in  consequence  of  destroying 
everything. 

12,578.  Can  you  say  was  that  after  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  governor’s  seutence  ? — I cannot  say.  I 
think  there  w'as  a cell  prepai'ed  for  him.  So  much 
has  occtti'red  since  then  I have  great  difficulty  to  tax 
8 C 8 


Capt. 
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^tJNUTESi  OV  ETI0BXOE  TAKES  BEFORE  THE  OOJTOISSIOS 


Capt.  my  meraoiy.  I should  be  soiry  to  say  anything  that 
tf.  T.  Marvcy.  •would  mislead. 

12,574.  Do  you  feel  confident  uow  that  you  saw 

0 Aug.  1870.  without  handcuffs,  though  his  liands  had  hetiu 

behind  his  back  when  you  saw  him  first? — Oh  ye.s, 
my  lord,  for  I went  back  at  once.  I was  rather  taken 
aback  at  not  haTing  heard  that  he  was  to  have  the 
hands  behind,  and  I said  to  the  officer,  “ There  is 
“ Donovan  Rossa  iu  handcuffs  behind  his  hack ; how 
“ is  this?”  He  said,  “ No,  sir,  he  is  not.”  I said, 
“ I am  almost  certain.”  Then  I went  back  and  saw 
him  walking  up  and  do\vn,  and  he  had  not  his  hand- 
cufl's. 

12.575.  Having  been  aware  that  the  order  was 
given  ou  the  17th  of  June,  and  that  it  would  be 
irregular  for  the  warder  to  fail  to  cany  out  the  order, 
which  oiyieT  had  been  to  place  tliein  behind,  unless  a 
contrary  ordei-  had  been  given,  why  should  you  have 
been  surprised  to  see  him  with  the  hands  behind  this 
day  ? — He  had  not  them  on  the  clay  previous,  when  I 
had  -c-isited  him,  audit  struck  me  as  curious- 

12.576.  He  had  not  the  handcuffs  on  the  previous 
day  ? — The  governor  took  the  haiidcuflfs  off  either  the 
day  he  came  back  or  the  next  day,  and  it  struck  me  ns 
strange  that  he  had  them  on  again. 

12.577.  Can  you  point  to  any  order  in  the  boolcsby 
the  governor  on  that  occasion  to  tahe  Ihcm  off? — I 
cannot  tax  my  memory ; 1 do  not  recollect  e.vaotly. 

12.578.  We  have  no  record  of  any  such  order  iu 
tlie  books.  How  do  you  know  that  the  govei’norgiive 
the  order  ? — I am  under  the  impression  I heard  some- 
thing about  the  order,  but  unless  I could  refresh  my 
memory  fi-om  documents,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
tell. 

12.579.  Is  it  not  possible  that  you  may  lie  nndor  the 
improsi-iou  the  governor  gave  the  order  from  the  fact 
of  yourself  seeing  him  without  handcufl's? — Yes,  my 
lord.  I think  it  is  just  jjoasible  (hat  that  may  be. 

12.580.  In  this  book  which  I hold  iu  my  himd, 
Captain  Harvey,  which  is  the  “ sepai’itte  cells  hook,” 
kept,  as  I understand,  by  the  principal  wnrdei-,  the 
first  entry  which  we  have  on  this  m.atter  is  under  the 
head  of  the  17th  of  June,  “ J.  O’D.  Rossa  placed  iu 
handcuffs  behind,  by  order  of  the  governor.”  That 
was  the  day  after  the  assault.  The  next  entry  is  on 
the  evening  of  that  day,  “ 7.30  p.m.,  liaudcufts  re- 
moved ft-om  behind,  by  order  of  the  governor  ” ? — I 
was  acting  governor  then.  That  only  shows,  my 
lord,  how  little  I remember  of  what  occurred,  that  T 
did  not  remember  that  fact. 

12.581.  “Thui’sday,  tbe  18ch,  J.  O’D.  Rossn,  re- 
placed in  handcuffs,  by  order  of  the  governor,”  no 
word  said  about  “behind.”  On  the  evening  of  that 
day,  “ J.  O’D.  Ros.sa’s  haudeuffs  removed.”  The  mom- 
ing  of  Friday,  the  19th,  “ Jeremiah  O’Donovim  Eossa’s 
haudeufls  replaced  ; ” the  evening  of  that  day  “hand- 
cuffs removed.”  Passing  to  the  next  day,  tbe  20th, 
wo  find  in  the  morning  “ handcuffs  replaced,”  and  on 
the  evening  of  that  day  no  entry.  On  that  day,  that 
evening  of  Saturday,  Captain  Hardy  visited  the  cells. 
That  is  your  recollection  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

12.582.  On  the  21st  of  June  we  have  “ Jeremiali 
O’Donovan  Eossa  haudeuffis  replaced,”  on  the  evening 
of  that  day  “ handcuffs  removed,”  and  so  it  goes  on 
undl  July  the  20th,  the  only  occasion  on  which  the 
words,  “ Handcuffs  behind  ” Is  mentioned  being  the 
first?— I see. 

12.583.  Now,  supposing  tliat  you  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  the  transaction  before,  should  you  infer 
from  that  book  that  the  handcuffs  were  replaced 
before,  or  that  the  placing  of  the  handcuffs  behind 
continued  during  the  whole  of  that  period  ?— -Well, 
it  ought  to  specify  that  they  w’ere  put  behind  if  they 
were  put  behind. 

12.584.  Then  under  what  authority  would  the 
alteration  fi’om  failing  to  carry  out  the  original  order 
be  legitimate  and  proper  ? — Ikom  tie  governor. 

12.585.  No  such  order  you  see  is  entered.  You 
cannot  tell  us  of  your  own  recollection  that  any  order 

modifying  the  original  order  was  issued  ? Well,  I 

cannot  tax  my  memory  as  to  that.  I know  that  I am 


under  the  impression  that  the  irons  were  removed 
through  my  not  seeing  him  wear  them.  The  duties 
are  done  week  and  week  about,  the  iuside  and  the 
works,  and  I am  under  the  impre.ssion  that  when  I 
did  assume  inside  duty  I I'cund  the  prisoner  without 
haudeufls  on.  Tliat  is  the  impression  which  I am 
under  now,  and  particularly  from  the  fact  that,  as  I 
stated  before,  I saw  him  with  the  hands  behind,  and 
went  back  to  see  whether  he  wa?  handcufted  behind 
and  found  it  not  to  be  the  case. 

12.586.  Did  you  know  a warder  of  the  name  of 
Dougins  ? — Yes,  there  was  a man  of  that  name  ; he 
was  an  assistant  warder  if  I am  uot  mistaken. 

12.587.  Suppo.sing  that  one  of  the  wanlers  hotl  told 
ns  that  O’Donovnu  Ro.«sa  m.ay  have  been  Imndcuffed 
widi  his  hands  hchiud  him  for  three  weeks  possibly, 
and  that  another  told  us  he  might  have  been  for  a 
month,  should  you  think  they  were  under  a misconcep- 
tion as  to  that  ? — I am  positive,  ray  lord,  that  it  is 
simply  an  impossibility. 

12.588.  Do  you  know  a warder  of  the  name  of 
Hibbert  ? — Hibbert  ? 

12.589.  Hibbert  ? — I fancy  I remember  the  name, 
but  I will  not  be  positive.  He  was  uot  one  of  the 
permiineiit  officers  there  I know.  The  only  permanent 
officers  I recollect  are  wai\ler  Brown — I know  he  was 
there — and  principal  warder  Alison.  These  aie  the 
only  two  names  that  I recollect.  I know  there  were 
several  others  on  duty,  but  I do  uot  quite  recollect  the 
names. 

12.590.  Supposing  two  of  the  -warders  had  told  us 
tliat  for  a period  varying  from  three  weeks  to  a mouth 
they  believetl  that  the  most  of  that  period  at  least  he 
wiia  luauaeled  with  the  hands  behind,  that  would  not 
be  in  accordance  with  your  recollection? — No,  my 
lord  ; certainly  not. 

12.591.  (Mr.  Brodrich.')  Is  it  your  impression  that 
he  was  handoufied  the  very  day  of  the  assault?  I 
understood  that  from  you  ?— Well,  I think  ho  was.  I 
think  he  was  liandciiffed  the  day  of  the  assault. 

12.592.  Yo'j  thinl:  within  half  an  hour  afterwards  ? 
— Well,  I fancy  so. 

12.593.  When  an  order  is  given  to  handcuff  a pri- 
soner, whether  in  front  or  behind,  liow  long  is  that 
order  understood  to  last  ? — Until  it  is  counter-oidei’etl 
by  a superior  ofllcer  ; by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
prison  whoever  that  may  be,  the  governor  or  the 
deputy  governor  in  charge. 

12.594.  Then  would  it  be  the  duty  of  the  warder 
in  charge  of  the  separate  cells  to  go  ou  hHudcufiing, 
morning  after  morning,  until  he  was  told  to  stop? — 
Yes,  until  he  was  ordered  to  stop. 

12.595.  And  would  it  be  his  duty  to  go  on  hand- 
cuffing morning  after  morning,  in  the  mannei-  directed, 
that  is,  iu  ft-'ont  or  behind,  as  the  case  may  be  ? — It 
^vould. 

12.596.  And  supposing  a mode  of  altering  the  hand- 
cuffing was  ordered  by  order  of  the  govei-nor,  would 
it  be  liis  duty  to  enter  that  alteration  in  the  “ separate 
ceUs  book  ” or  in  some  other  book  ? — It  should  be 
be  entered  in  the  “ separate  cells  book.” 

12.597.  Should  ^ou  not  in  ordinai-y  cases  infer 
from  tbe  absence  of  any  such  entry,  that  the  original 
mode  of  handcuffing  had  been  continued  ? — Well, 
being  iu  the  service,  I am  rather  inclined  to  say  I 
should  not,  because  a prisoner  never  to  my  knowledge 
has  his  handcuffs  beliiud  liLs  back  more  than  72  hours. 
As  I stated  before  I do  not  suppose  such  a thing  has 
been  known  in  the  service  j at  least,  at  all  events  not 
to  my  knowledge.  Of  course  he  would  have  to  receive 
his  orders  from  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  prison. 
But  I do  not  think  the  entries  in  the  journals  ai-e  correct. 
At  the  same  time  if  principal  -warder  Alison  was  taken 
off,  and  any  other  man  perfonaed  his  dafy,  he  might 
omit  to  make  any  entry  that  day.  But  I do  not  think 
it  likely  he  -would  have  the  handcuffs  on  more  than  72 
hours,  unless  his  conduct  continued  bad. 

12.598.  How  long,  according  to  your  recollection, 
-WHS  O’Donovan  Rossa  handciffied  at  all,  whether  in 
front  or  behind  ? — Continuously  ? 

12.599.  Continuously,  but  -with  the  breaks  for.meals 
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and  at  night  ? — Well,  1 should  not  think  more  than 
fire  days  nt  the  outside,  as  far  as  I can  recollect. 

12.600.  Now,  supposing  you  found  that  not  only 
in  the  “separate  cells  book,”  but  in  the  “chief 
warder’s  book,”  and  also  in  the  “ governor’s  journal  ” 
it  was  perfectly  clear  by  entries.  Jay  by  day,  and  night 
by  night,  that  he  was  LiindcufFed  ccjntinuously  34  days, 
would  not  that  change  your  impression  ? — Well,  it 
would— I should  be  rather  iucUued  to  think  that  there 
was  an  omissiou  iu  the  entry.  I do  not  think  the 
prisoner  could  be  kept  in  handcuffs  that  time  without 
my  knowledge. 

12.601.  It  is  perhaps  right  that  I should  mention 
that  what  I hare  stated  ns  supposition  ia  fact,  .and  that 
not  only,  AS  Lord  Devon  has  stated,  in  the  “separate 
cells  book,”  but  also  iu  the  other  two  books,  there 
ai'e  entries  Jay  by  day  that  show  O’Doiiovan  liossa  to 
have  been  handcuffed  coutiuuously  34  days,  the  hand- 
cuffs being  I’cmoved  at  night.  Bearing  tliat  iu  mind, 
may  I ^k  you  whether  that  would  not  modify  the 
conclusion  you  would  draw  from  youi-  own  recollec- 
tion?— Well,  I certainly  do  not  recollect  that  innuber. 
I am  almost  positive  of  the  fact  that  he  could  not  have 
been  in  irons  more  than  a few  Jays — I have  got  a kind 
of  recollection  that  four  or  five  days — or  about  a week 
after  the  governor  returned,  or  making  allowance  for 
my  memory  failing  me  in  that  point,  10  days  cannot 
have  elapsed,  when  the  ch'cumstance  occurred  that  I 
^.^w  the  prisoner  walking  about  the  cel!  without  the 
handcu^  on. 

12.602.  What  time  of  the  day  was  that? — It  was 
in  the  afternoon,  about  3 or  4 o’clock — about  tliat 
lime. 

12.603.  May  it  not  have  been  some  time  when  lie 
was  about  to  take  a meal  ? — Oh  no,  the  meal  is  in 
ihe  middle  of  the  day ; that  must  either  liave  been  at 
6 o’clock  or  a quarter  to  12,  or  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning.  There  are  no  meals  between  whiles. 

12.604.  Have  you  ever  known  an  instance  of  a 
prisoner  liaudcufted  for  as  many  as  thirty-four  days  ? 
—No,  never. 

12.605.  If  a prisoner  was  handcufied  for  as  many  ns 
ihhty-four  days,  would  it  not  be  almost  as  likely  that 
he  should  have  been  handcuffed  beliind  ns  before? 
Would  it  bo  a more  unprecedented  circumstance  ? — 
WeO,  it  would  be  something  that  I never  heard  of  ; 
that  is  the  only  thing. 

12.606.  Have  you  auy  recollection  of  his  being 
released  from  liandcuffg  ?— No,  because  Captain  Hai'dy 
after  the  governor’s  i-etiini  did  the  inside  duty.  I 
know  I was  away  from  inside  the  prison  duty  for 
three  or  four  days  or  somothing  of  that  kind,  so  that 
I do  not  know.  I know  that  when  I came  back  I am 
luider  the  impression  I found  him  without  irons. 
That  is  the  impression  I am  under. 

12.607.  Do  you  I'emcnibev  when  you  came  back  ? — 
Well,  I do  not  quite  remember.  It  could  only  have 
been  a very  few  days  after  the  govenior  returned 
himself ; but  I do  not  quite  recollect  how  many  days 
it  was.  The  only  thing  that  fixes  it  in  my  mind  is 
this  one  ch-cnmstance.  I was  under  the  impression 
the  prisoner  had  not  his  handcuffs  on  ; at  all  events, 
not  behind  his  back,  and  I was  struck  with  seeing  him 
standing  with  his  hands  behind  his  hack.  That  is  the 
only  thing  I am  positive  about.  Other  things  con- 
cerning him  have  slipped  my  memory  in  consequence 
of  so  many  things  of  importance  to  myself  having 
ocenrred  since  then. 

12.608.  Have  yon  a clear  recollection  of  his  break- 
ing things  in  his  cell  after  being  released  from  hand- 
cuffs, and  of  his  being  handcuffed  a second  time  ? — I 
recollect  his  breaking  everything  in  his  cell,  and  the 
handcuffs  being  placed  in  front. 

12.609.  Could  you  fix  the  date  of  that  ? — That  I 
could  not  do,  I am  soriy  to  say.  I recollect  he  pulled 
up  his  stool,  and  with  the  stool  battered  in  the  window, 
and  where  the  gas  is  to  light  the  cell  broke  it  j and 
then  the  spy-glass  in  the  window,  he  smashed  that  too ; 
Md  then  I remember  the  handcuffs  were  put  on  ia 

because,  if  I am  not  very  much  misti^en,  with 
bandcaffs  in  front  he  pulled  the  stool  away  a 


second  time  in  the  cell  where  he  was  removed.  But 
so  many  things  occurred  one  on  the  top  of  the  other 
at  the  time  that  I cau  hardly  distinguish  the  davs 
betw'een  the  occuireuce  of  one 'and  the  other.  But  I 
know  he  hud  his  handcuffs  in  front  when  he  tore  the 
stool  up  the  second  time. 

^ 12,610.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  the  director’s 
visit  ? — No,  I hare  not.  The  deputy  governor  does 
not  attend  the  director’s  visit.  He  may  visit  the 
prison.  We  go  tlirough  our  u.siial  routine  of  duty;  we 
know  tiiat  he  is  down,  and  nothing  further. 

12.611.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Who  keeps  the  cell  book? 
— The  senior  oflicur  iu  chai-ge  of  the  penal  and 
separate  cells. 

12.612.  Who  was  the  senior  officer  who  kept  the 
hook  at  lluat  time? — For  a portion  of  the  time 
principal  ivarder  Alison  ; if  he  -was  on  leave  or  absent 
from  any  c.ause,  warder  Brown  ; between  these  two 
officers  generally  speaking. 

12.61 3.  Do  you  consider  them  steady  men  ? — Well, 
my  opinion  of  principal  warder  Alison  ia  very  high 
indeed.  1 think,  lor  his  position,  he  is  one  of  the 
best  men  I b.ave  ever  met.  Wareler  Brown  is  not  a 
brilliant  man.  1 do  not  think  he  is  much  of  a penman 
or  anything  of  that  kind;  but  I think  he  is  a sensible 
mau ; though  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with 
Alison. 

12.614.  Do  you  think  he  is  a man  that  would 
knowingly  and  willingly  enter  a false  report  of  a 
matter  done  by  himself  ?— Well,  I should  think  not, 
from  what  I know  of  him  ; certainly  not. 

12.615.  Who  keeps  the  governor’s  journal  ? — The 
governor. 

12.616.  I need  not  ask  yon  would  he  make  entries 
that  are  untrue  ? — I sincerely  ho]>e  not. 

12.617.  Who  kept  the  chief  w.arfler’s  report  book  at 
the  time? — Well,  the  chief  wardei'  would  keep  his 
own  book. 

12.618.  Who  was  the  chief  warder  at  the  time? 
was  it  a man  named  Turner  ? — Turner,  yes.  I know 
Turner  was  on  the  sick  list,  but  I would  not  be 
certain  it  was  at  that  time  : I believe  not.  No  ; he 
kept  his  own  book. 

12.619.  Do  yon  think  Turner  is  a man  who  would 
vrillingly  falsify  auy  statement  ? — Oh,  no  ; certainly 
not. 

12.620.  Then  if  it  should  appear  that  those  three 
books,  kept  by  different  officers,  all  men  of  the  highest 
character,  concur  in  showing  that  O’Doiiovan  Eossa 
was  handcuffed  continuously,  day  after  day,  for  a 
period  of  34  or  3.5  dnys,  would  it  make  you  inclined 
to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  your  memory  ? — I should 
prefer  the  entry  of  tlurae  tlu-ee  men  to  my  own 
memory,  certainly. 

12.621.  Well,  it  has  been  already  stated  to  you  that 
that  is  the  result  of  the  investigation  of  those  three 
books  ? — That  is  the  only  thing,  and  I should  prefer, 
decidedly,  taking  the  entry,  even  of  the  principal 
warder  moue,  to  anything  that  I can  remember  at  this 
date.  But  the  only  thing  that  I have  got  fixed  in  my 
menioiy  in  some  way  or  other  is  that  time  when  I 
went  back  and  looked  and  was  thinking  he  was  haud- 
cuffed  behind. 

12.622.  Even  though  your  memory  may  bo  perfectly 
accurate  as  to  that  fact,  may  not  yonr  memory  deceive 
you  somewhat  as  to  the  hour  ? — It  may  as  to  dates. 

12.623.  May  it  deceive  you  as  to  the  hour  ? — Well, 
there  is  stich  a doubt  in  the  face  of  those  entries  to 
contend  with,  that  I foal  that  1 can  hardly  pit  my 
memory  against  those  three  eutries, 

12.624.  Weil,  I do  not  wish  to  press  you  on  that 
subject.  I think  you  said  to  Mr.  Brodrick  that  you. 
never  knew  an  instance  of  a prisoner  being  kept  hand- 
cuffed behind  more  than  72  hours? — ^No,  I do  not 
recollect  an  instance. 

12.625.  Did  you  ever  know  an  instance  of  a mau 
handcuffed  iu  front  more  than  72  hours  consecutively  ? 
— ^Yes,  on  medical  grounds,  if  a prisonei'  was  con- 
sidered dangerous ; I think  I do.  Let  me  see.  No,  it 
was  not  the  handcuffs,  it  was  a body  belt.  It  was  on 
medical  gi'ounds.  A man  had  attempted  to  injure 

3C  4 


W.  T.  Hajvty. 
5 Ang.  187U. 
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Capt.  himself,  aud  the  doctor  recommended  that  he  should 
W.  T.  Harvey,  have  the  body  belt  put  on  ; I think  it  was  kept  on 

four  or  five  days,  aud  he  was  removed  to  the  prison 

5 Ang.  1870.  lunatics. 

12.626.  Then  it  would  be  quite  irregular  to  keep  a 
man,  without  a fresh  order,  in  handcuffs  either  before 
or  beliind  more  than  72  hour’s? — In  any  case  the 
order  would  emanate  from  the  govei’uor.  No,  the 
governor  could  keep  him  longer,  a-s  a matter  of 
restraint.  If  a prisoner  is  really  dangerous  and 
assaults  everybody,  as  a matter  of  restraint  he  might 
be  kept  longer. 

12.627.  Would  it  be  irregular  to  do  so,  even  ns  a 
matter  of  restraint,  without  a renewal  of  the  order 
from  the  governor  ? — He  would  not  take  him  out 
without  an  order  from  the  goverjior. 

12.628.  Which  way  does  the  rule  lie  ? Is  it  the 
duty  of  the  warder  to  keep  the  handcuffs  on  rmtil  he 
gets  an  order  to  have  them  removed,  or  is  it  the 
duty  of  the  governor  to  renew  the  order  if  he  wishes 
to  keep  them  on  after  72  hours  ? — The  rule  is  that 
the  prisoner  is  placed  under  resti-aint  by  order  of  the 
governor,  and  is  not  taken  out  of  that  restraint  until 
another  order  lias  been  given  by  the  governor. 

12.629.  Did  the  governor  on  his  return  tell  you 
that  he  did  not  wish  in  consequence  of  this  rwsault 
having  been  committed  on  himself  to  interfere  in 
O’Donovan  Eossa’s  case  until  tho  matter  was  heard 
by  the  director  ? — Well,  I really  do  not  rccolloet.  Of 
course  a serious  assault  like  that  would  have  in  any 
case  to  be  referred  to  the  director.  Whether  it  is  an 
assault  on  the  governor  or  on  a warder,  it  would  have 
in  any  case  to  go  before  tho  director.  He  may  have 
told  me  so,  but  I really  do  not  recollect  the  circum- 
stance now. 

12.630.  As  a matter  of  fact  did  the  governor  abstain 
from  interference  in  O’Douovan  Eossa’s  case  until  the 
director  came  ? — Th.at  I really  cannot  recollect,  I am 
not  prepared  to  say. 

12,681.  Did  you  understand  from  him  tliat  the  ma- 
nagement of  O’Donovan  Eossa’s  case  was  loft  in  your 
hands  after  the  governor’s  return  ? — After  the  gover- 
nor’s return  ? 

12,632.  After  the  governor’s  return  ? — It  could  not 
be  in  my  hands.  I was  only  de|nity-governor.  The 
governor  is  head  of  tho  establishment.  When  he 
come  back  from  leave  I handed  ovei'  charge  to  him 
again. 

12,638.  I just  ask  you  to  tax  your  memojy.  Asa 
matter  of  fact,  arc  you  siware  that  tho  governor,  from 
u very  natural  feeling  of  delicacy,  did  not  interfere 
with  O’Donovan  Rossa  until  the  matter  was  hc-ard  hy 
the  director  ? — I think  it  is  very  2)robable  that  that 
would  be  the  step  he  would  talce.  I think  it  is  very 
prob.iblf.  From  what  I know  of  Captain  Powell  I 
believe  that  that  is  the  most  likely  thing  that  lie 
would  do. 

12,634.  As  n matter  of  fact,  did  you  ever  give  any 
order  whatever  as  to  the  i-emoi'ing  of  tho  handcufts, 
or  putting  on  the  handcuffs,  between  the  governor’s 
return  aud  tbo  director’s  sentence  ? — No,  I did  not ; 
not  to  my  recollection. 

12,686.  Ai'e  you  aware  whether  the  govemov  or 
tho  other  deputy-governor  gave  any  such  order  ? — 
Ah,  that  I don’t  know.  That  I am  not  prepared 
to  say. 

12.636.  Yon  are  not  aware  ? — ^I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  whether  he  did  or  not. 

12.637.  (Chairman.)  What  would  be  tho  division 
of  functions  between  the  two  deputy-governors  ? — 
Well,  the  works  as  you  ai’e  aware  my  lord,  are  very 
large — extend  over  a largo  area,  and  it  talces  the 
deputy.governor  the  whole  day  singly  to  inspect  the 
works.  He  has  to  go  round  and  visit  oveiy  pai’t,  see 
that  the  prisoners  ai-e  properly  employed,  and  that  the 
safety  and  discipline  of  the  prison  are  looked  after ; 
and  for  that  purpose  the  deputy-governor  does  the 
whole  of  the  outside  work. 

] 2,638.  One  gentleman  does  the  whole  of  the  out- 
side work  ? — Yes,  and  the  other  does  the  inside  } bat 
they  de  it  alternately. 


12.639.  Alternate  days  ? — Alternate  weeks. 

12.640.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  Setting  aside  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  one  day  that  you  have  spoken  of  to  us,  is 
your  opinion  thiit  he  was  not  handcuffed  for  that 
length  of  time  based  upon  tbe  general  practice  of  the 
prison  ? — Well,  yes  ; it  is  based  on  my  experience  of 
what  I have  seen,  since  I have  been  in  the  service.  I 
never  recollect  a man  kept  that  length  of  time  in 
irons. 

12.641.  With  regard  to  the  general  practice  of  the 
prison,  would  it  be  .as  great  an  in'cgularity  that  a man 
should  remain  34  or  3.5  days  handcuffed  before  as  tliat 
he  remain  the  same  period  handcuffed  beliind  ? — 
Well,  I am  re-ally  rather  incompetent  to  give  an 
opinion.  Haudeuifs  behind  are  only  put  on  when  a 
prisoner  is  so  very  violent  indeed  that  you  can  do 
nothing  with  him,  because  the  handcuff’s  in  front  are 
very  little  restraint.  A blow  with  the  handcuffs  is  a 
fearful  thing.  They  would  never  be  put  behind 
unless  a man  is  very  violent. 

12.642.  Was  O’Donovan  Rossa  very  violent  on  the 
occasion  of  that  assault  ? — He  was.  He  threw  Prin- 
cipal Warder  Alison,  who  was  a troop  sergeant-major 
of  the  16th  Lancers,  clean  over  his  shoulder,  as  if  he 
was  merely  a child. 

12.643.  When  was  that? — I cannot  remember; 
somewhere  about  that  time,  I fancy. 

12.644.  What  was  his  conduct  when  put  under 
restraint,  for  the  fimt  three  or  four  daj's,  after  the 
assault  on  the  governor.  Was  he  violent  ? — He  tried 
to  destroy  the  things  in  his  cell.  He  unloosed  the 
bricks  in  the  walls  of  his  cell.  I cannot  to  this  day 
make  out  how  he  could  have  done  it;  but  he  managed 
to  pick  out  the  mortar  in  the  wall  and  actually  loosed 
one  brick. 

12.645.  Did  he  do  that  at  night  wlien  the  handcuffs 
were  off  or  in  the  day  time  when  they  wei’e  on  ? — 
That  I am  not  prepared  to  say. 

12.646.  Was  there  anytliiog  in  his  violent  conduct 
at  the  time  that  made  it  uecessai'y  for  the  safety  of 
the  prison  that  he  should  be  handcuffed  with  hishands 
behind  his  h.ack  ? — Oh  yes. 

12.647.  ^Vill  you  state  what  there  was  in  his  con- 
duct that  rendered  tliat  course  necessary  ? — I do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  warders  wore  afmid  of  him,  but 
ho  was  really  very  violent,  bo  would  not  listen  to 
reason  at  all ; he  would  assault  anybody ; he  used  to 
dcsU'oy  everything.  He  had  been  removed  from  one 
cell  to  anothei'  repeatedly.  "While  one  cell  was  under- 
going repair  ho  was  moved  to  another ; he  would 
destroy  what  he  could  in  that  cell  and  go  back  to  the 
other  and  so  on. 

12.648.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  the  violence  of  his 
conduct  M'as  such  as  to  make  the  application  of  the 
mode  of  restraint  by  the  use  of  handcuffs  behind  de- 
sirable and  necessary  ? — I think  so  indeed,  especially 
from  tho  fact  that  the  warders  looked  on  the  ti-eason- 
felony  prisoners  as  rather  different  Irom  the  other 
prisoners,  and  they  felt  diffident  in  using  any  violence 
with  them  ; at  all  events,  they  thought  that  to  use 
violence  with  them — ordinary  violence  that  is  allowed 
when  they  are  assaulted — would  not  be  approved  of ; 
so  it  was  really  for  the  protection  of  the  warders  that 
these  measures  of  I’estraint  were  adopted.  Otherwisej 
you  would  hardly  get  a man  to  do  duty.  He  knew 
he  could  not  be  flogged — at  least  he  had  that  idea, 
that  lie  would  not  be  dealt  with  ns  strictly  as  others 
would  be,  and  tlio  restraint  was  to  enable  tbe  officers 
to  carry  on  their  duties. 

12.649.  Did  ho  continue  in  a violent  state  until  the 
time  of  the  trial  before  the  director  ? — Well,  I ani 
inclined  to  tbink  he  did ; his  princ;ipal  grievance  was 
that  he  had  not  been  fairly  convicted,  and  it  was  on 
that  that  everything  seemed  to  hinge. 

12,660.  If  it  was  necessary,  as  a matter  of  restraint 
to  put  him  in  irons  behind  when  first  he  was  pot 
under  restraint,  and  if  his  conduct  continued  ns  i-efrac- 
tory  and  as  bad,  it  would  be  perhaps  not  unusual  for  ^ 
woi’der  to  think  he  would  be  justified  in  keeping  the 
same  mode  of  restraint  on  him  during  the  period  of 
his  Lxaprisomnent  ?— He  could  not  do  so  on  his  own 
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responsibility,  a warder  could  not.  Whnt  I mean  to 
say  is,  be  wojild  not  take  them  off  without  the  gover- 
nor’s order,  decidedly.  But  Rossa  at  times  used  to 
keep  quiet.  I have  known  Rossa  us  quiet  and  obedient 
for  a week  or  ten  days  as  imssible,  and  then  all  at 
once  he  would  break  out. 

12,b51.  Perhaps  you  could  just  answer  this  ques- 
tion : which  of  the  two  states  of  fact  is  the  tvutli, 
whether  was  it  that  he  became  so  quiet  that  the  liand- 
ouffe  might  he  freely  removed  to  the  front,  or  that  he 
continued  so  refractory  that  liis  liaads  should  contiuiie 
to  be  ironed  behind  ? — Well,  I .im  sorry  to  say  th-nt 
as  far  as  I recollect,  he  was  very  refractory  for  some 
time.  I recollect  that  five  or  six  days  be  behaved 
very  quietly,  but  I cannot  quite  tell  when  tliat  was ; 
but  be  was  very  refractory  for  some  time,  aud  he 
desti'oyed  everything  that  he  got  hold  of. 

12.652.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  to  liandcnff 
him  and  keep  him  handcuffed  behind  fm-  a period 
of  34  days  was  a necessniy  matter  of  restraint  ? — 
That  I am  not  prepared  to  say.  I am  not  at  all  pre- 
pared to  say  that.  I know  this,  that  the  amount  of 
forbearance  shown  by  some  of  the  warders  there  was 
such  I could  not  have  believed  unless  I had  witnes.sed 
it.  Every  insult  that  could  he  heaped  upon  them  by 
O’Donovan  Rossa  was  done — Slanguage  which  I was 
very  much  astonished  should  emanate  from  iiim  to 
wound  their  feelings  and  to  annoy  them.  I Lave  often 
wondered  they  had  not  forgotten  themselves  aud  drawn 
their  staff  in  protection,  which  they  nevei-  did. 

12.653.  You  stated  just  now  that  your  reason  for 
thinking  he  was  not  Jiandcuffed  was  because  you 
believed  such  a thing  unexampled  in  prison  discipline  ? 
— ^No,  excuse  me ; I did  not  wish  to  convey  that. 
What  I meant  was,  that  I uever  recollect  that  hiiviug 
occuiTed.  I do  not  say  it  was  impossible  ; for  if  a 
prisoner  was  refractory  and  destroyed  prison  pro- 
perty, these  measures  of  restraint  would  be  continued 
unless  the  medical  officer  stated  that  the  man  could  not 
stand  it.  Then,  of  course,  some  other  measure  would 
be  resorted  to  ; hut  as  long  as  a man  continued  refrac- 
tory, for  the  protection  of  the  officers  it  is  necessary 
to  handcuff  him,  even  if  it  is  to  be  done  behind. 

12.654.  {Dr.  Lyons^)  Can  you  say  wlio  actmilly 
gave  the  order  to  handcuff  O’Donovan  Rossa? — The 
governor  gave  me  the  order,  and  1 am  uudei-  tiie  im- 
preaaon  that  I conveyed  the  order. 

12.655.  Arc  you  quite  sure  that  your  recollection 
seiTcs  you  right  when  you  say  that  the  governor  gave 
you  the  order  ? — I know  Hint  the  handcuffing  was 
done  by  order  of  the  goveruov  ; that  I am  posi- 
tive of. 

12.656.  Is  it  the  fact  tliat  you  consulted  the 
govenior  with  regard  to  what  yon  should  do  witli 
O’pouovan  Rossa  ? — Well,  I do  not  quite  recollect. 
It  is  moi’e  than  likely  that  I should  have  done  so,  being 
only  temporarily  in  charge. 

12.657.  Do  you  say  that  the  order  to  handcuft’ 
O’Donovan  Rossa  with  the  hands  behind  emanated 
from  the  governor  ? — Yes,  it  did. 

12.658.  Then  it  was  not  you  who  gave  the  oi’der  ? 
— I gave  the  order  ; but  the  order  emanated  from  the 
governor. 

12.659.  Did  the  goveraov  tell  you  absolutely  to 
have  O’Donovan  Rossa  handcuffed,  or  did  he  leave 
you  discretiocaiy  power  ? — Well,  yes,  I had  discre- 
tionary power,  no  doubt. 

12.660.  As  to  caiTying  it  out  at  all  ; or  as  to  the 
n^ber  of  days  ? — Oh  no,  not  as  to  cariyiag  it  out  at 
^ If  I had  been  more  than  three  days  in  chai'ge, 
men  of  coui-se  I could  have  taken  him  out  at  any  time 
1 thought  propel’. 

12.661.  The  assault  was  committed  on  the  16th  of 
June  ; at  what  hour  of  the  day;  do  you  remember? 

think  it  must  have  been  somewhat  about  I o’clock, 
or  half.post  1. 

12.662.  You  stated  a while  ago,  that  within  lialf  an 
hour  after  the  assault  was  committed  the  order  was 
pven  to  have  O'Donovan  Rossa  put  in  handcuffs  ? — 
ihat  is  my  impression. 

12.663.  Can  you  now  say  whether  or  not  he  was 
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handcuffed  on  that  day? — I cannot  say  positively. 
Tiie  fact  is,  my  recollection  of  what  occuiTcd  is  so 
indistinct  that  1 cannot  be  positive  of  anything.  As  I 
Kitid  before,  so  many  things  occurred  at  the  time  that 
I Ciuinol  tux  my  memory  as  to  dates. 

12.664.  WJien  did  the  governor  leave  the  prison  on 
that  day  ? — Some  time  in  the  afternoon. 

12.665.  And  how  was  it,  if  the  order  was  issued 
within  lialfan  hour  after  the  assault,  that  the  prisoner 
was  not  handcuffed  that  day,  and  that  there  is  no  entiy 
of  his  being  handcuffed  until  the  next  morning  ? — I 
am  almo.st  certain  that  lie  was  handcuffed  that  very 
day.  1 think,  as  far  as  I can  recollect,  that  lie  was 
haudeutfed  within  half  an  hour  of  the  occniTonce,  but 
I cannot  be  sure. 

12.666.  Am  I to  uudeiutand  that  you  ai'e  not  posi- 
tive?— I think  he  was  houdeufied  that  afteruoon.  I 
am  under  the  impression  that  he  was  handcuffed 
withia  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  of  the  time  that  lie 
eommitteil  the  assault.  That  is  the  impression  I am 
under. 

12.667.  Would  you  state  that  it  is  your  belief  now 
that  he  was  baudeuffed  on  that  day  ? — My  belief  is 
that  he  was  handcuffed  within  half  an  hour  of  the 
assault  5 that  is  my  belief. 

12.668.  You  say  that  you  inspected  him  twice  a 
day,  does  that  refer  only  to  tlie  time  that  you  were 
acting  in  the  absence  of  the  governor  ? — That  is  all. 

1 2.669.  Am  I to  understtmd  that  your  responsibility 
ill  regal’d  to  this  handcuffing  ceased  when  the  governor 
returned  ? — Cevttuniy. 

12.670.  Certainly? — Oh,  certainly. 

12.671.  Do  you  consider  that  you  have  no  respon 
sibility  attaching  to  you  with  regard  to  the  handcufl- 
iiig  of  O’Donovan  Rossa  subsequently  to  the  return 
of  tiie  governor  ? — I do  consider  that  I have  no  re- 
sponsibility. The  moment  I handed  over  the  charge 
of  tlio  cstabbshment  to  Captain  Powell  my  responsi- 
bility respecting  matters  of  restraint  ceased. 

12.672.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  the  governor 
stating  to  you  that  in  consequence  of  the  grievous 
nature  of  this  assault  and  the  trial  that  must  ensue  in 
regard  to  it,  that  ho  wished  you  to  continue  the  charge 
of  O’Donovan  Rosso  until  he  was  fried  ? — ^As  I stated 
befoi-e,  I do  not  recollect ; but  I cannot  have  charge 
of  a prisoner  when  there  is  a governor  in  the  esta- 
blishmeut.  I cannot  take  chai’ge  of  any  one  when 
the  governor  is  in  tlie  prison.  I presume  it  must 
mean  with  regard  to  the  report  that  was  made  to  the 
directors. 

12.673.  Do  you  recollect  the  governor  snyiug  to  you 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  have  anytliing  to  do  with  the 
handcuffing  of  O’Donovan  Rossa  in  consequence  of 
this  offence  ? — No,  certainly  not.  Now  I think  of  it : 
(these  tilings  come  back  to  one’s  mind  when  you  think), 
What  Captain  Powell  said  was,  “ As  the  prisoner  has 
“ assaulted  me  I ^vill  not  make  tlie  roport  to  the  dii’ec- 
“ tors  against  the  prisoner  ; I would  rather  you  would 
“ do  it and  in  consequence  I believe  I reported  him  to 
the  director  for  assaulting  the  governor.  I think  I 
am  right  in  saying  that,  because  when  a prisoner 
commits  an  offence  of  a serious  character  the  govei’nor 
reports  him  to  the  director.  In  this  case  the  goveruor 
said,  “ As  the  assault  was  made  on  myself,  I would 
“ rather  not  report  the  prisoner  myself : I wish  you 
“ would  do  so.”  Then  I reported  the  prisoner  to  the 
director  for  an  assault  committed  on  Captain  Powell. 
That  circumstance  I now  recollect. 

12.674.  That  touclies  another  matter;  but  do  you 
think  now,  looking  back  on  the  whole  matter,  that  you 
have  no  responsibility  os  regards  the  handcuffing  of 
O’Donovon  Rossa  after  the  return  of  Captain  Powell 
to  the  prison  ? — Certainly  not 

12.675.  Certainly  not  r — Certainlynot ; none  what- 
ever. 

12.676.  Can  you  then  speak  with  any  certainty  as 
to  how  lie  was  handcuffed,  or  whether  he  was  hand- 
cuffed at  all,  after  the  return  of  Captain  Powell  ? — 
Well,  I have  got  a kind  of  notion — don’t  know  what 
it  is  founded  on — that  the  governor  took  the  hand- 
cuffs off  a few  days  after  he  returned ; but  that  is 

8 D 


Capl. 

H'.  T.  Harvey. 
5 Aug.  1B70. 
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Copi  merely  my  impression.  But  after  hearing  of  those  mistake  on  20  or  30  occasions,  as  you  in  your  reeol- 

tK.  T.  Haroey.  reports  that  those  gentlemen  were  good  enough  to  tell  lection  of  one  occasion? — I should  be  ^ery  sorry  to 

mo  of,  it  is  useless  for  me  to  say  anything  more  about  it.  place  my  memory  in  opposition  to  the  entries  of  three 

sAos- 1870.  12,677.  Take  the  “ separate  cells  book”aud  look  different  men.  I should  prefer  giving  credit  to  what 

over  it.  {The  book  is  handed  to  the  loit  ness.)  Turn  to  they  have  euieivd  than  to  my  OAvn  memory. 

the  ITtli  of  June  and  the  day  after  it.  Do  you  observe  12,692.  {Mr.  Bi-odrkh.)  Is  it  not  possible  that 
thiic  passage  marked  with  a cross  ? — Oh  yes  “ hand-  when  you  believed  you  saw  O’Donovau  Eossa  on  that 

cuffs  removed  from  behind  by  order  of  the  governor.”  occasion  with  his  hands  fi-ec,  he  may  from  some  ex- 

The  assault  I think  took  place  on  the  16th.  I was  in  ceptioiial  cause  have  been  releiksed  for  an  hour  or  so  ? 

chai-gc  then  and  the  handcuffs  were  taken  off  that  ~-{No  answer.) 

night.  As  I stated,  the  handcuffs  are  not  kept  behind  12,693 . {Dr.  Lyons.)  Have  you  any  reason  on  the 
the  back  at  night.  whole  to  doubt  the  validity  of  the  entries  in  that 

12,678.  Pass  on? “The  18lh,  Eossa  replaced  in  book? — No,  certainly  not. 

handcuffs  by  order  of  the  governor.”  Xes;  “hand-  12,694.  You  are  not  very  certain  as  to  the  hour 
cuffs  removed  7.30.”  that  you  saw  Eossa,  or  the  occtision  on  which  you  saw 

12679.  'Where  now  do  you  say  that  your  respon-  him  standing  with  hishaudsbehindhisback.  ? — Itwns 
sihility  ceased  with  regard  to  the  entries  in  that  book  ? in  the  afternoon. 

—On  the  20th  my  responsibility  censed.  12,695.  You  stated  first  that  it  was  between  4 

12.680.  On  the  evening  of  the  20th  ? — On  the  and  5 o’clock  to  Lord  Devon.  You  stated  in  reply 

morning  of  the  20th  my  responsibility  ceased.  to  Mr.  Brodrick  that  it  was  between  3 and  4 

12.681.  Are  you  i-espousible  for  the  entry  there  o’clock.  Now,  could  it  have  beeu  in  the  evening? 

at  5.45  on  the  morning  of  the  20th? — On  the  morning  It  is  recorded  in  the  books  that  he  was  released  from 

of  tbe  20th.  Well,  that  would  depend  on  whether  handcuffs  in  the  evening  about  half-past  7 o’clock. 

Captain  Powell  assumed  chai'ge  on  the  morning  of  the  Might  it  have  been  in  the  evening  at  or  about  that 

20th.  or  on  the  eveuing  of  the  19th.  The  governor  time  that  you  saw  him  ? — It  could  not  have  been  half 

went  on  Jeave  for  thi'ce  days,  and  bis  leave  would  post  7 for  I should  have  then  been  perfoiToing 

expire  on  tlie  evening  of  the  19th  ; that  is  to  say,  special  dutj'-,  namely,  superintending  the  locking-np 

he  would  take  charge  on  the  morning  of  the  20th.  of  the  prisoners.  It  might  We  been  duiiug  meal 

12.682.  At  what  hour  in  tire  taovning  would  lie  times.  I may  have  been  mistaken.  I might  have 
come  on  duty  ? — lie  might  take  charge  about  1.0  or  gone  when  it  was  the  supper  time,  when  the  prisoner 
11  o’clock,  when  he  came  down  from  London,  so  that  had  his  supper  aud  might  be  walking  about, 
clearly  the  entry  of  the  20tli  I am  responsible  for  j 12,696.  We  have  in  evidence  that  his  handcuffs 
clearly  ; unless  it  could  be  proved  that  Captain  were  in  front  during  meal  times  ?— Well  then  it 
Powell  took  cliarge  on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  which  might  have  been  at  night  then.  If  I was  placed  on 
is  not  likely.  It  is  not  likely  he  would  return  before  my  oath  I con  assure  you,  sir,  I should  not  hare 
his  leave  expired,  so  that  1 am  responsible  for  that  answered  a single  question,  so  uncertain  am  I as  to 
entry  of  tbe  20tb.  He  was  relieved  on  the  16th.  Ho  dates  and  occmreuces.  I should  be  very  sorry,  tln-ough 
was  on  leave  three  days,  which  would  bo  the  17tli,  my  memory  failing  me,  to  mislead.  It  is  very  possible 
18th,  and  19th,  aud  he  would  resume  charge  on  the  that  I may  have  visited  him  at  a later  hour. 

20th,  so  that  when  tliis  entry  was  made  it  was  before  12,697.  I will  now  ask  you,  is  it  possible  that  you 
the  governor  could  have  resumed  charge,  so  that  I may  have  seen  him  in  the  maimer  you  describe,  fir.^t, 
am  clearly  responsible  for  this  entry  ; but  beyond  witli  his  hands  behind  his  back  as  he  stood  at  the  cell 

tliat  my  responsibility  ceases.  door,  and  afterwards,  when  you  returned  and  siuv 

12.683.  Will  you  satisfy  yourself  by  looking  fmtlier  him  through  the  spyhole  with  his  hands  free,  after 

through  that  book  at  the  several  entries  maile  there  7 o’clock  in  the  evening,  when  we  have  it  on  record  in 

of  handcuffs  placed  on  aud  removed  from  O’Donovan  that  book  that  he  was  released  from  handcuffs  ?— 

Itossa  ? I see  there  is  uo  entry  here  that  they  were  Well,  I must,  in  the  face  of  those  entries,  say  that  it 

taken  oft’  on  the  20th.  is  jHissiblo  I may  have  made  a mistake  as  to  the  time. 

12.684.  Would  you  infer  from  that  thatthey  were  12,698.  Can  you  give  any  positive  statement  as  to 
left  on  during  the  night  ? — No;  they  could  not  do  that,  whether  or  not  O’Donovan  Eossa  was  handcuffed  he- 

12.685.  Do  you  recognize  the  Jiandwriting  of  those  Mud  on  any  days  subsequent  to  the  three  days  for 

entries  in  any  case? — Well,  I really  cannot.  It  is  which  you  were  responsible  for  tlie  handcuffing  of 
such  a time  back  I do  not  quite  remember  tho  hand-  O’Douovau  Eossa,  aud  during  which  I uudei-staud 
writing.  yon  to  tkat  he  was  handcuffed  with  the  bauds 

12.686.  I may  tell  you  that  the  writing  has  been  behind,  except  at  meal  times  aud  at  night  ? — When  I 
proved  by  Waiffer  Brown  as  his  own  in  a great  many  was  in  chaise  ? 

instances  ? Oh,  I see  ; yes.  12,699.  Con  you  undei*take  to  say,  in  regard  to  any 

12.687.  You  will  observe  it  is  throughout  the  of  the  days  subsequent  to  that  period,  whether  or  not 
BQvei’al  entries.  Have  von  any  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  handcuffed  with  the  hands  behind  ? — 1 am 
those  are  true  entries  ? — Oh,  certainly  not.  I have  sorry  to  say  I cannot.  I really  do  not  recollect. 

no  i-eason  to  doubt  it  at  all,  beyond  that  one  circum-  12,700.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  warders 
stance  that  I mentioned,  that  I am  rather  under  the  Hibbert  and  Giddings  ? — ^No,  I do  not  recollect 

impression  that  I saw  the  prisoner  six  or  eight  days  Hibbert.  I have  heard  of  Giddings  ; that  name  I 

after  the  governor  resumed  chai-ge,  without  any  hand-  have  heai’d ; but  Hibbert  I do  not  recollect, 
cuffs  on.  That  is  my  impression  ; I may  be  wrong.  12,701.  Do  you  believe  in  a general  way  that  the 

12.688.  Does  the  seeing  of  those  entries  shake  your  statements  made  by  the  prison  officers,  warders,  and 
belief  in  your  own  recohection  that  you  saw  Eossa  assistant  warders,  are  fauly  reliable  ? — certainly 

■ with  his  hands  handcuffed  between  five  and  eight  and  think,  with  respect  to  Principal  Warder  Alison 
ten  days  from  tiie  period  of  the  first  application  of  the  and  warder  Brown,  tliat  what  they  say  may_  he 

handcuffs  ? — Well,  it  does  not  j for  this  reason  that  I depended  on  5 but  the  other  men  I have  so  little 

see  here  is  another  omission,  and  although  Brown  is  a knowledge  of  that  I should  not  like  to  be  bound  by  ih 
first-rate  man  and  did  liis  duty  very  well,  yet  at  the  I recollect  very  little  of  them.  I think  I have  heard 
same  time  he  was  not  much  of  a writer,  and  I see  here  of  Giddings.  . 

is  on  omission;  he  made  no  entry  that  they  were  12,702.  Well,  two  warders  who  were  concerned,  m 
taken  off.  the  act  of  putting  on  and  taking  off  the  handcuffs 

12.689.  What  date  is  tiiat?— That  is  on  the  26th;  have  stated  to  us  that  they  removed  .the  handcuns 

he  clearly  ought  to  have  done  so.  from  behind  and  placed  them  in  front  during  ^ 

12.690.  How  would  that  alter  yom’  recollection  ? — meals,  and  taking  the  instance  of  the  supper  meal,  ffish 

Simply  that  ho  might  have  been  as  liable  to  make  a after  supper  they  replaced  them  heMnd  until  he 
mistake  as  I in  my  recollection.  finally  rdeased  by  tho  handcuffs  being  removed  lor 

12.691.  Is  it  as  likely  that  he  would  have  made  a the  night  finm  behiud  at  half-past  7 o’clock.  If 
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warders,  -who  were  in  charge  of  the  prisoner  for  a 
considerable  time  stated  that  distinctly,  would  you 
have  any  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  true  ? — ^Is  that 
subsequently  to  the  time  that  I was  in  charge  ? 

12,703.  Yes;  do  you  see  any  reason  to  doubt  their 
statements  ? — Well,  I remember  so  little  of  the  men 
[ really  should  not  like  to  say  anything  either  for  or 
against  them.  I cannot  see  that  they  could  have  any 
particular  motive.  I should  be  sony  to  vouch  for 
them — to  speak  either  for  or  against,  as  I recollect  so 
little  of  the  men.  The  only  raeu  I recollect  were 
Piincipal  Warder-  Alison  and  Warder  Brown. 

' 12,704.  Can  you  give  any  testimony  in  any  way 
from  your-  own  personal  knowledge  as  'to  how 
O'Donovan  Rosa  was  handcuffed,  whether  in  front  or 
behind,  any  period  subsequent  to  tlie  three  dny.s  for 
which  you  were  responsible  ? — ^No,  I cannot. 

12.705.  Are  you  at  all  sure  that  the  govei-nor  gave 
any  order  to  take  off  the  handcufls  when  he  returned  ? 
— ^No,  Icannotbesuve;  it  is  merely  an  idea  that  I have. 
I won’t  be  sure  on  the  point.  This  book  completely 
closes  my  mouth.  I really  cannot  tax  my  memory  as 
to  whether  an  order  was  given  or  not.  I have  an  im- 
pression that  an  order  was  given,  but  I won’t  be 
positive  about  it. 

12.706.  Do  you  think  there  Avas  any  order  given  at 
all  ? — I am  under  tlie  impression  that  orders  were  re- 
ceived. As  I said  before,  merely  that  one  circumstance 
makes  me  think  orders  were  received  rvithin  eight 
days  of  the  governor’s  return,  or  some  such  period. 

12.707.  Would  it  not  appear  in  that  book  if  they 
wm-e  removed,  and  you  see  there  the  continuous  entiy, 
day  by  day,  for  a nnieh  longer  period  than  covei-s  the 
eight  or  ten  days  you  speak  of  ? — {No  cinswer.) 

12.708.  You  stated  a while  ago  tluit  you  did  not 
think  O’Dtmovan  llossa  was  haudeufled  more  than 
four  or  live  days  ? — Here,  for  instance,  is  an  entry. 
You  cannot  remove  the  handcuffs  unless  they  were 
put  on  ; he  puts  them  on  hei-e  ; he  has  taken  them  off 
twice  in  one  day  without  putting  them  on  in  the 
interval. 

12.709.  On  what  date  is  that  ? — The  29th  of  June 
’68. 

12.710.  But  Avhat  inference  do  you  draw  from  it  ? 
— ^Well,  that  Warder  Brown  is  just  likely  to  have 
made  a mistake  as  he  has  twice  entered  the  taking  off 
of  the  handcuffs  when  they  were  only  put  on  once. 

12.711.  Does  not  that  only  imply  an  omission? — 
On  a previous  occasion  he  leaves  the  handcuffs  ou 
^together.  I have  uothing  more  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject. I should  bo  very  sorry  to  state  that  my  memory 
is  better  than  those  entries,  and  therefore  all  I have 
stated  is  merely  to  the  best  of  my  belief. 

12.712.  You  stated  a while  ago  that  you  did  not 
think  O’Donovan  Eossn  was  handcuffed  for  more  than 
four  or  five  days.  Have  you  now  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  handcuffing  was  continued  a much 
longer  time,  from  what  you  see  in  that  book  ? — Those 
entries  would  lead  me  to  think  so,  certainly. 

12.713.  You  say  Rossa  vras  violent  during  the 
period  of  the  handcuffing  ? — Yes. 

12.714.  Ai-e  you  quite  sm-e  of  that  fi-om  personal 
observation  ? — ^Yes.  The  fact  is,  that  when  I Avent 
round  I used  to  speak  to  liim  in  as  friendly  a manner 
as  I could,  and  I used  to  adAuse  him  to  keep  quiet  and 
80  on.  I told  him  he  was  only  making  matters  worse 
for  himself.  Sometimes  he  used  to  laugh,  and  some- 
hmes  break  out,  and  my  impression  is  that  a great 
deal  of  this  outbreak  on  his  pai-t  was,  that  he  was 

the  impression  that  sooner  or  later  it  would 
bnng  his  case  before  the  public.  It  was  my  impression 
all  along  that  he  would,  somehow  or  other,  manage  to 
establish  a case  of  ill-ti-eatment,  because,  on  more  than 
occasion,  Avheii  he  tried  the  temper  of  Principal 
Warder  Alison,  he  looked  ns  much  ns  to  say,  “Well,  it 
18  curious  you  have  done  nothing  to  me.”  When  he 
hashed  the  things  in  his  cell  he  kueAv  the  rules  of 
ffie  prison,  and  that  other-  prisoners  would  be  bi-ought 
before  the  director  and  he  was  not,  he  at  last  became 

outrageous. 


12.715.  Was  he  not  as  a matter  of  fact  reported  to  Capu 

the  director  ? — Yes,  he  Avas.  W.  T.  JJarvci/. 

12.716.  Was  he  not  tried  on  the  1st  of  Jidy  by  the  

director? — Yes.  5A«g.  istu. 

12.717.  Was  he  not  referred  to  the  director  subse- 
quent  to  that  ? — Yes ; but  in  many  things  that  in  oiher 
prisoners  Avould  be  taken  notice  of  lie  was  treateil  as 
leniently  as  possible,  and  did  those  outi-nges  more 
merely  to  obtain  a certain  end.  That  was  my  impres- 
sion, even  at  the  time. 

12.718.  Are  you  certain  that  those  acts  of  violence 
occurred  during  this  long  period  of  his  being  in  hand- 
cufls?— Oh,  before  he  was  put  in  handcuffs  he  was 
very  difficult  to  manage.  The  ei-owning  act  was  Avhen 
he  assaulted  the  governor  ; he  had  uot  gone  so  far  os 
that. 

12.719.  Were  you  in  charge  of  him  during  May 
and  the  first  half  of  June  ? — 1 was  there  in  the  mouth 
of  May. 

12.720.  Were  you  examined  in  reference  to  these 
matters  on  a former  occasion  ?— No. 

12.721.  Not  on  a former  occasion  ? — No. 

12.722.  {Mr.  Brodrieft.)  After  the  govoi-nor  rc- 
tui'ued  to  the  prison,  how  often  was  it  your  duty  to 
visit  the  separate  cells  ? — Well,  that  all  depended 
very  much  on  circumstances.  Every  day  at  all  events 
once. 

12.723.  Was  it  turnabout  with  Captain  Hai'dy? 

Yes,  with  Captain  Hardy. 

12.724.  I find  by  the  entries  in  that  book  that  you 
did  visit  the  separate  cellsevcry  day  ft-om  the  23rd  to 
the  28th  of  June  inclusive,  on  the  80th  of  Juno,  on 
the  1st  of  July,  ou  tlte  4th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  lOth,  and 
11th  of  July,  ou  the  13tli  of  July,  and  every  day  to 
the  22ud  incla.-iive.  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt 
that  you  did  pay  those  visits  ? — Well,  I believe  I did. 

I am  not  positive. 

12.725.  You  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it? — I have 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  I paid  those  visits. 

12.726.  Perhaps  you  do  not  recollect  on  any  of 
those  occasions  seeing  O’Donovan  Rossa  hanJeuffed 
behind  ? — Well,  I certainly  do  not  recollect  it. 

12.727.  (Z>r.  Grecn/iow.)  At  what  time  of  the  day 
did  you  make  it  your  practice  genei-ally  to  inspect  the 
piison  ? — Sometimes  when  ine^  were  served,  some- 
times in  the  evening,  sometimes  in  the  morning.  There 
is  no  exact  time.  A.  reguloi-  hour  is  objected  to,  be- 
cause you  are  always  looked  lor,  and  you  therefore 
make  it  as  irregular  as  you  can. 

12.728.  Do  I undei-stand  you  to  say  tliat  72  hours 
is  the  period  during  Avhich  a prisoner  can  be  kept  in 
handcuffs  as  a measure  of  restraint  ? — I have  never 
known  a man  kept  longer,  but  it  is  not  impossible  he 
Avould  be  kept  longer-  if  his  coiiduct  Avas  bad. 

12.729.  Which  do  you  specify,  72  hours  or  three 
days  ? — Three  days. 

12.730.  Is  there  any  rule  to  that  effect  ? — ^No,  no 
rule. 

12.731.  Then  at  the  end  of  72  houi-s  the  prisoner 
might  still  go  on  in  handcuffs  without  any  fresh  order  ? 

— Yes,  without  any  fresh  oi'der. 

12.732.  If  a prisoner  is  ordered  to  be  kept  in  hand- 
cuffs by  order  of  the  governor,  that  order  would  con- 
tinue in  foi-cft  until  a fresh  order  of  the  governor  to 
release  him  was  given  ? — Yes. 

12.733.  It  would  go  on  fe-om  day  to  day  for  any 
length  of  time  ?— Exactly. 

12.734.  Did  the  wardei-a  conaidei-the  treason-felony 
convicts  exactly  the  same  as  the  other  convicts  ? — 

Well,  as  to  consideration  I am  hardly  prepaa-ed  to  say. 

12.735.  You  said  that  the  warders  considered  them 
in  some  respects  different  from  the  other  prisoners  ? — 

I think  they  ti-cated  them  diffei-ently.  They  exercised 
a gi-eater  amount  of  patience  towards  them.  I think 
they  overlooked  many  things  which,  properly  speaking, 
they  ought  not  to  have  done. 

12.736.  Why  do  you  think  they  did  so  ? — Well, 
because  there  -was  a kind  of  impression — I do  not 
know — a kind  of  idea,  that  they  Avere  something 
better  than  the  others. 

12.737.  Better? — When  I say  “better”  I mean  a 

3 D 2 
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saperior  class  of  men  to  the  ordinary  convict,  but  at 
all  events  tliat  was  tlie  fact,  that  they  overlooked 
tliino's  with  thorn.  They  were  not  as  strict  with  them 
as  they  wore  with  the  others.  Tho  reason  1 am  not 
prepared  to  say.  You  are  asking  me  to  answer  a 
question  which  I must  acknowledge  I have  gr-eat 
difficulty  in  giving  an  answer  to. 

12.738.  1 asked  you  bec.ausc  yon  stated  some  time 

since  that  the  warders  considered  the  treason-felony 
convicts  different  from  the  other  convicts,  and  I 
•wanted  to  know  the  reason  why.  You  cannot  answer, 
and  I will  not  press  you.  Is  it  a fact  that  the  ti'oason- 
felony  prisoners  were  treated  differently  fi'om  the  other 
convicts  ? 1 think  they  were  treated  more  leniently. 

12.739.  Not  with  exceptional  severity  ? — Tho  con- 
trary. 

12.740.  You  have  no  doubt  of  that  ?— I am  positive 
of  it. 

12.741.  Have  auy  of  these  men  been  flogged  ? — Not 
to  my  knowledge. 

12.742.  What  rasdo  you  imagine  that  O’Donovan 
Eosaa  supposed  he  wo\dd  not  be  flogged  ?— Well,  I 
am  under  the  impression.  I have  no  reason  to  assign 
beyond  his  actions. 

12.743.  Do  you  think  that  any  other  prisonerwould 
linve  been  flogged  under  the  some  circumstances  ? — 
Most  decidedly ; if  he  had  assaulted  a warder;  at  all 
events,  he  would  liave  been  punished  ; the  matter 
would  have  been  investigated  by  the  director,  and  if 
he  thought  it  deserving  of  being  flogged  he  would 
have  been  flogged. 

12.744.  {Mr.  Brodrich.)  In  the  case  of  assault  on 
the  governor,  would  it  have  heen  an  offence  visited  in 
an  ordinary  case  by  flogging  ?— If  it  had  not  it  ought 
to  be,  I should  tbink,  because  it  was  most  unprovoked. 

12.745.  (Z)r.  Greenkoto.)  You  spoke  some  time 
since  of  the  language  tliat  O’Donovan  Eossa  had  used 
towards  the  warders.  Canyon  give  any  instances  of 
it  ? — Of  the  irritating  conversation  ? 

12.746.  Yes? — Well,  T cannot  recollect  exactly  the 
language,  but  something  to  the  effect  that  they  were 
servants  of  the  British  Government,  and  all  that  kind 
of  thing,  jeering  them  respecting  their  position  on 
more  than  one  occasion. 


12.747.  {Chairman.)  Your  attention  having  now 
heen  called  to  the  fact  that  you  visited  the  cells 
numerous  times  within  the  period  referi'ed  to  between 
the  19th  of  June,  the  day  on  which  the  governor 
returaed,  and  the  latter  pai’t  of  July,  do  you  still 
retain  the  opinion  that  during  that  period  O’Donovan 
Rossa  was  handcuffed  with  his  hands  behind  his  liack  ? 
— I do  not  recollect  that  they  were  behind  his  back. 

I remember  once  that  they  were  in  front ; that  was 
when  he  tore  up  his  stool. 

12.748.  Then  your  attention  having  been  called  to 
the  fact  of  your  visits,  are  you  now  able  to  tell  us 
positively  whether  daring  that  interval,  from  the  20th 
of  June  to  tlie  24th  of  July,  he  was  or  was  not  hand- 
cufted  before,  when  yon  visited  him ; or  have  you  any 
recollection  ? — Well,  really,  I cannot  tax  my  memory. 

12.749.  {Dr,  Greenhow.)  O’Donovnn  Rossa  was  in 
the  pi'actice  of  using  language  to  the  w’orders  calcu- 
lated to  annoy  them  ? — To  irritate  them. 

12.750.  Have  you  any  idea  why  he  did  so  ? — Weil, 
I cannot  say. 

12.751.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Was  there  anything  in Rossa’s 
language,  that  you  describe  as  violent,  more  than 
what  you  mentioned  to  Dr.  Greenhow,  that  he  charac- 
terized them  as  being  minions  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment ? I meau  did  he  use  foul  or  bad  language  ? — 
No,  1 cannot  say  that  he  used  foul  language.  Oh  no ; 
he  did  not ; hut  it  was  of  an  irritative  character  ; 

servants  of  a tyi’annical  government,”  and  “ eating 
the  bread  of” — I don’t  know  what ; I cannot  recollect 
now ; but  sometimes  it  used  to  be  very  lii-esome. 

12.752.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  You  said  that  seeing  those 
entries  makes  you  feel  somewhat  distrustful  of  the 
accnvacy  of  your  memory  ? — They  do  j there  is  no 
doubt  about  it. 

12.753.  Would  it  make  you  somewhat  more  dis- 
trustful if  you  were  aware  that  the  chief  medical 
officer  and  the  governor,  Captain  Powell,  have  both 
given  evidence  that  O’Douovan  Rossa  was  under 
restraint,  in  one  way  or  other,  from  30  to  35  consecu- 
tive days  at  that  time  ? — Of  course  anything  further 
that  can  be  adduced  of  an  opposite  character  would 
shake  my  confidence  in  my  memory. 


Tho  witness  withdrew. 


The  Commissioners  remained  to  deliberate. 


Millbaiik  Prison,  Tuesday,  9th  August  1870. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hok.  the  EARL  OF  DEVON  in  the  Chair. 
The  Hon.  George  C.  Brodrick.  j Dr.  Lyons. 

Stephen  E.  Db  ViatE,  Esq.  | Dk.  Greenhow. 

W.  Spencer  Ollivant,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


flfr.  Morrisfi. 
Aug.  1870. 


Mr.  MoRRisH  examined. 


12,754.  (Chairman.)  Mr.  Morrish,  you  arc  the 
governor  ot  the  prison,  I believe? — ^Yes,  my  lord. 

12,756.  How  long  have  j'ou  been  here  ? — Over 
four  years — ^four  yeai's  and  a half. 

12,756.  Having  previously  been  at  Dartmoor  ? — 
Having  previously  been  at  Dartmoor,  and  also  at 
Portland.  X was  15  years  at  Dai’tmoor,  and  one  year 
at  Portland,  and  the  rest  of  my  service  has  been  here. 

12.767.  You  have  had  under  your  charge  for  a 
certain  time  some  of  the  ti-eason-feioiiy  prisoners  ? — 
Yes. 

12.768.  Amongst  others  you  Imd  O’Donovan  Rossn? 
—Yes. 

12,759.  A statement  has  been  ma<le  to  us,  that  on 
or  about  the  2nd  of  July  1867  he  was  report^  to  you 
for  idleness  ? — I shall  be  able  to  refer.  I have  all  the 
reports  copied  out.  They  show  that  ho  was  on  more 
thau  one  occasion  reported  for  idleness, 


12.760.  What  was  the  work  on  which  he  was  at 
the  time  employed  ? — I tliink  he  was  picking  coir  or 
oakum. 

12.761.  His  statement  is,  that  having  picked  coir, 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  pick,  before  the  time  for 
which  it  was  allotted  to  him,  he  took  up  a book,  and 
that  he  was  then  spoken  to  by  a wardei'  named  Per- 
cival  and  charged  with  idleness,  and  not  having  done 
the  work  that  he  was  bound  to  do? — I think  what 
you  have  stated  is  veiy  nearly  con-ect. 

12.762.  That  is  his  statement  ? — Yes. 

12.763.  Will  you  state  what  the  report  against  Isim 
was  ? — Idleness,  and  lying  on  his  guard-bed,  the  2nd 
of  July.  He  was  sentenced  to  two  days’  bread 
water  and  to  forfeit  84  mai-ks,  or  14  days’  remission. 
That  was  on  the  2nd  of  July. 

12.764.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  What  was  he  sentenced  to 
on  the  2nd  ? — He  was  seutenced  on  that  day  to  two 
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daTs’  bread  aud  irater  and  to  forfeit  84  marks,  which 
is  equivalent  to  14  days’  remission. 

12,76o.  Is  there  a vecoi-il  of  the  defence  he  made  ? 

Tea.  The  report,  my  lord,  was  confirmed  by 

Warder  Percivnl,  ^vho  was  in  charge.  The  prisoner 
states  that  the  officer  weighs  his  work  every  day 
about  4 o’clock,  and  on  school  days  if  short  he  makes 
it  up  on  the  following  day.  Mr.  Power,  the  chief 
warder,  eonfinned  the  report  j Mr.  Pcrcival  stated  tliat 
the  prisoner’s  task  wns  not  finished  and  he  never 
applie<l  for  more  work.  If  a prisouer  completes  his 
task,  even  though  it  is  before  the  close  of  the  day, 
he  is  bound  to  put  out  his  signal-stick  and  ask  for 
more.  The  work  done  is  the  lowest  quantity  that 
the  prisoner  should  perform.  It  is  only  three  pounds 
a day  j that  is  the  smallest  quantity  that  is  expected 
from  prisoners,  aud  in  many  instances  prisoners  do 
a great  deal  more  than  their  tlu-ee  pounds  of  oakum  cl- 
one pound  of  coh'. 

12.766.  He  states  to  us  that  his  reply  or  defence 
to  the  charge  was  not  taken  doivu.  Will  you  be 
kind  enough  to  i-ead  it  for  us? — Assistant  Warder 
Percival  reported  him  for  idleness  and  lying  on  his 
guard-bed  reading  at  55  minutes  past  3 o’clock  in  the 
alleruoon. 

12.767.  Did  you  question  him  ? — I read  the  report 
to  the  prisoner;  the  officer  is  present,  and  I read 
the  report.  I ask  the  officer  first  if  the  report  is 
stated  con-ectly.  Mr.  Pei’cival  on  that  occasion  con- 
firmed its  accuracy. 

12.768.  The  report  that  ho  made  himself? — It  is 
not  copied  by  himself.  I read  it  over  to  know  if 
it  is  properly  copied.  The  prisoner  states  that  the 
officer  measures  his  work  every  day  about  4 o’clock, 
and  ou  school  days  if  short  he  makes  it  up  on  the 
following  day.  Mr.  Power  confirmed  the  report. 
Ml’.  Percival  states  that  the  prisoner’s  woi'k  was  not 
finished  aud  he  never  applied  for  more.  Tliat  officer. 
Ml-.  Percival,  is  not  now  in  the  service,  but  has 
gone  away;  I remember  as  well  as  possible  tliat  he 
said  he  had  not  finished  his  task.  But  even  if  he 
hod  finished  it,  it  was  his  duty  to  put  his  signal-stick 
out  to  ask  for  more,  which  he  failed  to  do. 

12.769.  Would  not  a man  naturally  suppose  that 
when  he  had  done  the  work  allotted  to  him  he  would 
not  act  improperly  in  taking  a hook  to  read  ? — He 
Is  told  that  he  is  to  occupy  hia  time  with  a certain 
amount  of  work  ; that  his  only  hours  for  reci-eation 
are  breakfast  and  dinner  hours,  and  after  8 o’clock 
for  reading  before  he  goes  to  bed.  Evei-y  prisoner 
is  informed  that  he  must  occupy  the  whole  of  his 
time  in  labour,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  for 
going  to  school  aud  exercise. 

12.770.  Then  it  is  expected  that  a prisoner  should 
voluntarily  ask  for  more  work  if  he  had  done  the  work 
in  liand  ? — Yea. 

12j771.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  Does  it  appear  that 
O’Donovan  Rossa  had  finished  the  work  that  had  been 
given  him? — No;  he  had  not  finished  the  required 
quantity  on  this  occasion.  I merely  mention  that  even 
had  he  done  so  it  would  have  been  his  duty  to  put 
out  his  signal-stick  and  ask  for  more  work.  They  are 
mstrueted  to  do  that ; -whenever  they  want  work  they 
are  to  put  out  their  signal-stick  and  ask  for  more. 

12.772.  Did  this  case  go  before  the  director? — No, 
It  did  not ; I dealt  with  it  myself. 

12.773.  {Dt.  Lyons.)  Does  a prisoner  often  put  out 
h)B  signal-stick  and  ask  for  more  work  ? — Some  pri- 
soners do,  The  capacity  of  prisoners  with  regard  to 
the  quantity  of  work  they  do  is  vei-y  vai-ied.  We 
have  had  prisoners  here  who  would  pick  their  six  imd 
seva  pounds  of  oakum  -with  the  greatest  possible  ease, 
whilst  others  make  a great  difficulty  about  half  that 
quantity.  I think  that  within  the  last  fortnight  I have 
had  a gi-eat  number  of  reports  before  me  of  prisoners 
not  being  able  to  pick  their  quantity.  They  are  all 
reported  and  punished  ; while  there  are  others  that 
did  their  quantity  with  the  greatest  possible  ease  aud 
asked  for  more  work. 

.^2>’i'74..  (CAaiman.)  What  was  your  sentence  on 
this  occajdon  in,  the  case  of  O’Donovan  Rossa  ? — Two 


days’  bread  and  water  and  to  foi-feit  84  mai-ks,  which 
is  equivalent  to  14  days’  remissiou. 

12.775.  Was  there  any  other  occasion  on  which  he 
■was  reported? — Yes;  do  you  meau  lor  idleness,  or 
otherwise  ? 

12.776.  Was  there  not  some  occasion  on  which  he 
was  bi-ought  before  tlie  director  ? — Do  you  mean  pre- 
vious to  that  report,  my  lord  ? 

12.777.  I c.annot  fix  the  date. 

12.778.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  It  was  with  reference  1 
think  to  some  writing  which  was  found  on  the  person 
of  another  prisoner,  and  of  which  he  was  suspected  to 
be  the  author  ? — Yes  ; ou  that  occasiou  J think  he  was 
brought  before  tho  director.  He  was  i-eported  ou  May 
the  5th  for  possessing  a piece  of  waste  paper  with  a 
quantity  of  vvi-iting  on  it,  two  steel  pens,  one  attac-hed 
to  a piece  of  slate  iieiicil,  also  an  ink-bottle  containing 
ink;  further  with  having  a written  communication 
sewn  in  the  wrist  of  bis  jacket ; addressing  Chief 
Warder  Power  in  an  insolent  maunei- — he  declined 
to  say  anything  about  that ; also  having  concealed 
two  pages  of  written  communications  on  paper  directed 
to  persons  in  Ireland. 

12.779.  {Chairman.)  When  was  tliis  ? — Tbeothof 
May  ’67. 

12.780.  He  states  that  “some  writing  -was  found 
“ ou  the  person  of  another  prisouer.  I wns  suspected 
“ to  be  the  wi-iter,  but  my  name  was  not  to  it.  I was 
“ this  day  stripped  naked  three  times.  Nothing 
“ contraband  was  found  on  me  or  in  my  cell,  yet 
“ I "was  sent  to  the  dark  chambers  and  kept  there 
“ for  72  hours.  I was  then  told  that  I was  to  go  back 
“ to  my  ordinai'y  cell,  but  that  I would  uot  be  allowed 
“ to  go  to  chapel  in  the  mornings.  I said  this  punish- 
“ ment  smelt  of  the  old  penal  laws  in  Ireland.  Three 
“ days  afterwards  I was  brought  before  the  director 
“ and  charged  again  with  the  offence.  He  said  he 
“ would  stop  my  \*isit,  tlie  ticket  of  which  had  been 
“ sent  to  Mr.  Pigott,  Dublin.’’  Ho  then  says  that  he 
wns  taken  to  the  darkened  coll  again,  aud  that  he 
marked  his  sense  of  what  he  considei-ed  an  illegal 
pi-oceeding  by  breaking  the  spy-hole  in  the  door,  aud 
that  “ then  the  handcuffo  came  ” ? — On  December  the 
20th  he  was  reported  by  Warder  Nash  for  attempting 
to  break  the  u'ou  cell  door,  smashing  the  inspection 
glass,  forcing  one  of  the  screws  out  which  held  the 
bolt,  and  saying,  “ They  have  been  doing  ns  they  like 
“ with  me  for  the  last  two  years  ; I am  now  going  to 
“ have  a game.”  He  was  further  reported  by  Mr. 
Cooper  for  breaking  down  the  cement  _work  round  the 
glass  in  his  cell,  breaking  tho  trap-door  and  defacing 
it  by  writing  “English  civilisation;  treachery;  ex- 
“ case  me,  gentlemen,  I have  not  light,  and  when  a 
“ man  -works  in  the  dark  he  cannot  give  satisfaction.” 
He  wns  further  repoi-ted  the  same  day  for  singing 
Fenian  songs,  and  shouting  “ I’m  a Fenian.”  Instead 
of  a dark  oeU,  my  lord,  it  was  a refractory  cell.  I 
think  you  visited  the  dark  cells  when  you  were  here 
before.  The  dark  cells  are  those  downstairs,  which  I 
daresay  you  remember. 

12.781.  They  are  not  dark  cells,  hut  darkened 
eliambers  ? — Yes ; from  that  he  was  I think  removed 
to  a dark  cell,  to  one  of  tliose  cells  lielow  stairs.  lie 
was  also  reported  on  tire  22ud  for  desti-oying  a spoon 
aud  scratching  the  cement  at  the  bottom  of  his  cell 
■window,  also  destroying  a wooden  pon-idgo  bowl,  de- 
facing the  cell  walls  by  -writing  on  them ; further  for 
breaking  the  wall  with  the  pomdge  bowl,  with  the 
broken  pieces  of  which  he  filled  up  the  bey-hole  of  the 
dai'k  ceU.  On  January  the  4th  he  was  reported  for 
writing  on  his  ceil  wall,  “ Political  assassins  starving 
“ and  working  Ii-ishmen  to  death  under  medical  super- 
“ intendence,  so  that  none  may  call  it  murder.  We 
“ will  uot  hang  these- Irish  rebels  publicly,  but  kill 
“ them  privately.”  These  were  the  reports  that  were 
refeiTed  to  the  director,  and  he  sentenced  him  to  14 
days’  penal  class  diet  and  to  forfeit  540  marks.  The 
whole  of  these  reports  were  referred  to  the  director. 
Captain  Gambier. 

12.782.  Was  it  on  that  occasion  that  ho  refused  to 
go  to  the  dark  cell,  and  was  taken  by  force  after  a 
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great  atniggle  ?- Yea ; I think  Wardev  Brown  was 
one  of  the  officers  who  was  proseux.  I think  it  was 
on  that  occasion  he  was  placed  in  handcuffs  for  24 
hours.  , . , 

12.783.  Were  those  handcuffs  left  on  during  the 
night  ? — They  were. 

12.784.  Night  and  day  ? — ^Night  and  day. 

12.785.  Twenty-four  hours  ? — Yes. 

12.786.  {Mr.  Brodnck.)  Were  tliey  on  more  than 
24  hours? — Not  more  at  one  time.  I think  they 
were  on  on  two  separiite  occasions,  hut  certainly  not 
more  than  24  hours  on  one  occasion. 

12.787.  {T)r.  Grecnhow:)  Could  you  find  a record 
of  the  handcuffing  in  any  of  your  books  V — In  the 
wardei-’a  book  thei-e  would  be  a record  of  it. 

12.788.  Then  you  had  better  send  for  it  ? — ^Yos. 

12.789.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  How  were  the  handcuffs  put 

on  ? eTust  in  the  ordinni'y  way,  in  front. 

12.790.  With  chains,  or  without  them  ? — No,  the 
common  D handcuffs ; the  ordinany  handcuffs.  I find 
here,  “ This  day  removed  to  the  dark  cell  in  hand- 
cuffs.” 

12.791.  {Mr.  Brodrich)  What  is  the  date  of  that? 
The  30tli  of  December  ’67. 

12.792.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Does  tliat  book  specify  how 
the  irons  were  put  ou  ? — No,  it  docs  not. 

12.793.  How  long  wore  they  allowed  to  remain  on 
on  that  occasion  ? — 24  hours. 

12.794.  {Chairman^  They  were  not  taken  off  for 
laeals  ? — ^No,  they  were  not  takeu  off.  He  was  hand- 
cufied  before. 

12,796.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Is  there  auy  record  of  the 
hours  of  the  day  at  which  they  were  put  on  and  taken 

off  ? We  have  got  that  in  the  principal  warder’s 

book. 

12.796.  Is  thei’c  auy  other  record  of  it  ? — No,  not 
necessarily.  It  is  not  %’ery  generally  noted.  24  horn's 
was  the  time  for  which  he  was  put  in,  but  on  that 
occasion  I think  it  will  be  found  that  he  was  not  in 
them  the  full  24  hours,  but  was  short  of  the  24  lioura. 
I think  I remember  reterriiig  to  it. 

12.797.  Is  there  a written  order  required  for  that  ? 
— No  ; the  Act  of  Parliament  states  that  I have  the 
power  of  putting  a man  in  for  24  hours,  and  that  if 
there  is  a necessity  to  exceed  that  the  director  is  to 
give  authority,  and  that  authority  is  to  be  entered  in 

journal. 

12.798.  What  Act  of  Parliament  is  that  ? — We 
have  it  in  the  printed  rules  : “ He  shall  have  power 
“ to  punish  a prisoner  for  an  offence  i^ainstthe  prison 
“ rules,  and  may  order  any  prisoner , so  offbnding  to 
“ be  punished  by  being  closely  or  otheiwise  confined 
“ in  a dark  or  light  cell,  or  by  being  fed  on  bread  and 
“ water  only,  or  by  both  snch  punishments,  for  auy 
“ term  not  exceeding  three  days.  In  case  of  absolute 
“ necessity  he  may  put  a prisoner  in  irons,  such  irons, 
“ however,  not  to  be  continued  on  an  offender  for  a 
“ longer  period  than  twenty-four  hours,  without  the 
“ order  of  a director  specifying  the  cause  thereof,  and 
“ the  time  during  which  the  prisoner  is  to  be  kept  in 
“ irons,  which  order  shall  be  preserved  by  the  gover- 
“ nor  as  his  warrant.  Whenever  he  shall  confine 
“ any  offender,  or  shall  punish  him  by  chimging  his 
“ diet  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  he  shall  give 
“ notice  thereof  to  the  medical  officer  in  order  that  he 
« may  see  such  prisoner.” 

12.799.  {Chairman.)  What  is  the  title  of  the  sta- 
tute ? — It  is  from  the  regulations  applicable  to  all 
prisons  ; but  there  is  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

12.800.  (Zb-.  Lyons.)  Is  this  from  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament ? — It  is  incorporated  from  various  Acts  of 
Parliament. 

12.801.  What  you  ore  i-eading  from  now  is  from  an 
Act  of  Parliament  ? — ^Tes,  taken  from  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

12.802.  Will  you  define  what  that  book  is  ? — It 
is  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  convict 
prisons.  They  are  issued  by  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  .are  rules  culled  from  various  Acts  of 
Parliament. 

• 12,803.  Do  yon  mean  that  they  are  founded  on  the 


authority  of  Acts  of  Pm'liameJit  ? — Yes  ; but  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  power  to  introduce  such  rules 
as  ho  may  tliink  uecessary,  .and  although  they  may  not 
be  actually  in  acconlance  xvith  the  various  Acts  of 
Parliament,  I apprehend  that  there  is  nothing  con- 
traiy  to  the  spirit  of  them  in  the  regulations.  But  I 
can  show  you  that  there  is  authority  of  Pai-liament 
for  it : “ No  prisoner  shall  he  put  in  irons  except  in 
case  of  uigent  necessity.”  It  is  generally  accepted 
that  the  Acts  of  Parliameiit  here  aro  more  or  less 
applicable  to  Government  prisons. 

12.804.  {Chairman.)  What  is  the  title  of  that  Act? 
— The  2 ft  3 Victoria,  cap.  56. 

12.805.  {Mr.  Brodrich.)  That  Act  was  directly 
intended  for  the  government  of  county  prisons?  — 
Yes,  but  it  is  applicable  at  the  same  time  to  Govern- 
ment prisons.  There  is  a book  in  existence,  a col- 
lection of  statutes  and  parts  of  statutes  relating  to 
gaols,  and  equally  applicable  to  Government  prisons. 

12.806.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the 
rules,  as  sanctioned  by  the  Home  Office,  are  the  same 
for  the  close  prisons,  such  as  this,  and  for  the  public 
works  prisons,  as  to  the  power  of  a governor  to 
confine  in  a dark  cell,  and  to  order  the  imposition  of 
handcuffs  ?— Oh  yes,  just  the  same. 

12.807.  {Chairman.)  I undei-stand  you  to  say  that 
there  is  no  specific  pTOvision  conhiiniiig  in  so  miuiy 
words  the  authority  to  which  )-ou  refer  ? — Excepting 
th.at  we  havG  looked  on  these  rules  for  the  governor 
as  sufficient  authority.  The  two  combined  have,  been 
taken  to  be  a sufficient  authority  for  acting  in  cases 
of  absolute  necessity. 

12.808.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  What  book  is  that  that  you 
have  resid  the  authority  from  ? — It  is  a hook  that  was 
compiled  from  the  last  Prison  Act.  There  is  a late 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1865,  and  called  the 
“ Prisons  Ministers  Act.”  It  is  not  applicable  to 
Govemment  prisons ; but  the  clause  of  the  Act  that  I 
have  I'cad  for  you  was  not  one  of  those  that  was 
affected  by  the  “ Prisons  Ministers  Act.” 

12.809.  Is  that  a copy  of  the  Act  furnished  to  yon 
by  the  authorities  for  your  guidance  ? — I have  got  it 
for  my  guidance. 

12.810.  {Chairman.)  That  is  the  last  Act  I thiuk  ? 
— Yes  5 but  besides  that  there  are  oxtiacsts  fi-om  other 
Acta  of  Parliament. 

12.811.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  Will  you  kindly  let  mo 
have  that  book  called  '•  standing  orders  ” ? — Yes. 

12.812.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  recollect  that  one 
morniug  O’Doaovan  Ilossa  sent  for  the  doctor,  aud 
told  him  that  the  irons  were  too  tight  ? — I do  not 
remember.  The  medical  officer  would  more  likely  be 
able  to  answer  that  question,  my  lord.  You  weic 
asking  a question  just  now  with  refer-eiice  to  puuisli- 
ment.  Here  is  mi  cnti'y  of  the  principal  warder; 

Jeremiah  O’Donovan  feossa  on  punishment  diet; 
“ removed  to  dark  cell  by  order  of  the  governor,  he 
“ having  broken  the  door  of  his  celL” 

12.813.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Is  the  hour  stated  there? — 
No,  it  is  not. 

12.814.  Is  the  hour  the  handcuffs  were  removed 
stated  anywhere  in  that  hook  ?— I do  not  think  k 
would  be  ; it  is  not  usual. 

12.815.  Is  it  not  usual  here  to  enter  the  hour  at 
which  the  handcuffs  are  eitlier  put  on  or  taken  off 

It  has  never  been  the  custom.  There  is  a stimding 
order  since  issued  which  requires  it. 

12.816.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  When  the  com  or  oakum 
is  sei'X'ed  out  to  the  prisoners  to  be  picked,  in  wliut 
form  is  it  given  to  them  ? — It  is  weighed  out. 

12.817.  Ill  what  form  is  it  given  to  the  prisoners ? 

Oakum  iu  short  lengths,  probably  a foot  long,  m a 

little  bundle.  It  is  tied  up  and  given  to  the  prisoner 
at  a certain  hour  in  the  moiming,  and  it  is  weighed  at 
a corresponding  hour  the  next  day,  so  as  to  see  tlmt 
he  has  done  Ma  proper  quantity.  _ _ 

12.818.  How  is  it  given  back  again? — When  it  w 
received  back  scales  and  weights  are  brought  iu  mm 
moved  up  and  down  the  ward,  aud  it  is  put 
scales  to  see  if  it  is  the  proper  weight.  Sometimes 
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they  abstract  a certain  portion  of  it  Another  thing 
thev  do  is,  they  wet  it  to  make  it  the  proper  weight. 

12,819.  Is  it  given  back  loose,  or  in  a bundle? — 
Just  kept  together,  not  tied  at  all. 

J 2,820.  Not  tied  up  ? — ^No,  simply  put  together  so 
as  to  be  weighed. 

12.821.  Is  it  not  tied  by  the  prisoner  when  he 
returns  it  ? — It  is  usual  to  tie  it  up  when  it  is  given, 
but  not  when  it  is  given  back. 

12.822.  Is  it  not  the  prisoner’s  duty  to  do  the  straud 
with  which  it  is  tied  up  ? — I think  so,  bnt  on  such  a 
nice  point  the  oiBcer  of  the  ward  would  tell  you 
better ; but  I should  rather  suppose  it  would  be.  It 
is  a point  on  which  I should  not  like  to  speak  too 
confidently. 

12.823.  {Mr.  BrodricK)  Is  there  any  distinct 
prison  regulation  against  a prisoner  rending  a book, 
except  at  certahi  hours  ?—  One  of  the  regulations  of 
the  prison  is,  that  a man  is  only  to  reiid  ft'om  8 to 
9,  when  his  work  is  taken  out  in  winter.  He  also 
may  read  during  brealcfast  and  dinner  hour. 

12.824.  Is  there  any  such  regidation  printed  and 
liuiig  up  ? — No,  we  have  no  regulation  iuclicating  it. 

12.825.  But  yon  believe  it  to  bo  genevidly  known  ? 
— It  is  generally  known.  He  is  warmed  that  he  has 
no  inisiness  to  read  and  b.eidle  during  working  bours. 
He  has  his  hour’s  for  school  j he  has  his  hours  for 
divine  service ; he  has  his  hours  for  breakfast  ami  for 
dinuei’,  and  likewise  for  supper. 

12.826.  But  might  it  not  well  happen  that  a 
prisoner,  having  done  his  task  of  work,  would  imagine 
that  he  was  then  allowed  to  read  ? — Well,  rcnfly  I 
cannot  say. 

12.827.  In  the  cose  to  which  we  refer,  in  which 
O’Donovan  Rossa  was  seateuced  to  handcuffs  for  24 
hours,  was  it  specially  ordered  that  these  handcuffs 
should  be  kept  on  day  aud  iright  ? — No,  it  was  not ; 
it  was  understood,  because  hamlcuffs  for  24  hour’s 
are  never  removed.  When  a prisoner  is  placed  in 
tliern  he  is  kept  24  hours,  unless  the  medical  officer 
recommends  tlreir  removal.  If  Jre  was  to  do  so  it 
would  he  attended  to.  Or  sometimes  an  oiRcer  might 
notify  to  me  that  the  prisoner  had  become  very  quiet, 
and  ^vislr  to  know  if  the  handcuffs  would  be  taken  off 
before  the  regular  period ; and  there  are  cases  where 
they  are  removed  repeatedly  at  an  earlier  period.  But 
there  ia  no  specific  rule  laid  down  that  they  should  he 
taken  off  before  24  hours. 

12.828.  For  what  offence  would  the  imposition  of 
handcuffs  be  resorted  to? — ^lu  cases  of  violence,  for 
insubordinate  conduct,  as  O’Donovan  Eossa  was 
guilty  of.  He  broke  his  cell  furnitux’e  ; he  behaved 
very  violently;  he  defied  the  officers  to  enter  his 
cell ; and  we  have  it  that  he  liad  a number  of 
officers  to  remove  him  from  that  to  the  dark  cell,  and 
on  this  occasion  he  manifested  most  unusual  strength, 
and  it  required  the  greatest  possible  exertions  on  the 
pai’t  of  the  officers  who  were  removing  him  to  get  him 
down  to  the  dark  cell.  It  has  been  reported  to  me  by 
the  officers  who  did  remove  him  that  they  never 
grappled  with  a man  who  exhibited  so  much  sti’ength 
as  O’Donovan  Eossa  did. 

12.829.  Are  handcuffs  ever  put  on  by  the  director’s 
order  ? — Sometimes. 

12.830.  Is  it  in  the  discretion  of  the  governor  to 
extend  the  time  for  which  the  handcuffs  should  be  kept 
on  a prisoner  ? — No  ; the  director  sometimes  would 
^0  it.  It  is  ia  the  power  of  the  dh’ector,  after  an 
thence  has  been  committed,  to  add  to  the  time  that 
the  prisoner  should  be  kept  in  handcuffs. 

12.831.  Have  you  ever  known  the  handcuffs  to 
have  been  kept  on  for  more  than  24  hours  ? — I think 
I have.  I do  not  think  I have  ever  done  it.  I do  not 
i^ember  any  c^e  where  it  has  been  done  for  more 
thMi  24  hours.  I have  no  recollection  of  such  an 

occurrence. 

12.832.  When  handcuffs  are  put  on  a prisoner,  the 
hour  at  which  they  are  put  on  or  taken  off  is  not 

recorded  ?— No. 

^2’833.  Is  the  day  recorded? — ^The  dayis  recorded, 
■‘■hero  is  the  day  recorded  on  the  24th. 


^2,834.  The  day  that  they  are  put  on  is  recorded  ? ^\fr.  Moiri»K 

12.835.  And  is  the  day  that  they  are  taken  off  re-  9 Aug.  1870. 
coi’ded  ? — No  ; the  Act  of  Parliament  docs  not  state 

that  you  are  to  i-ecord  in  your  journal  when  they  arc 
taken  off,  but  only  when  they  are  pul  ou. 

12.836.  In  a case  of  consigning  a prisoner  to  the 
dark  cells,  what  course  do  you  pursue  when  the  prisoner 
comes  before  you  ? — A verbal  or  written  report  is  gene- 
rally made  to  me  that  a prisoner  is  noisy  or  insubordinate 
in  nil  ordinary  ward.  A report  is  made  to  me.  If  I am 
in  the  office,  verbally  ; if  I am  in  my  private  quai’ters, 
in  writing,  stating  that  such  and  such  a prisoner  had 
become  veiv  insubordinate,  and  ia  disturbing  the  quiet 
of  the  ward.  I should  immediately  say,  “Send  him 
to  a tlai'k  cell.” 

12.837.  You  would  not  think  it  necessary  to  see 
him  before  making  such  an  order  ? — No;  I would  take 
it  on  the  faith  of  the  principal  warder  in  charge  of  the 
penti^^u  if  it  came  to  me  in  that  way.  If  the  chief 
wai’der  were  on  duty  in  the  prisou  it  would  come 
through  him  ; but  if  he  liad  left,  it  would  eonif  to  me 
from  riie  principal  wai-dcr  who  ivas  in  charge. 

12.838.  Then  you  ivould  make  that  order  on  the 
report  of  a warder  who  was  not  himself  an  actual 
witness  of  the  violence  or  iusubordination  complained 
of? — He  must  be  a witness,  for  the  warder  in  oliai'ge 
reports  to  the  principal  wardej-  and  he  goes  and  sees 
the  prisoner,  and  so  fni*  he  is  able  to  corroborate  the 
warder’s  report. 

12.839.  {Mr.  Dc  Fere.)  Mr.  Monish,  when  you 
speak  of  forms  that  are  gone  through  in  imposing  a 
punishment  of  irons  on  a prisoner,  do  you  speak  of 
the  present  practice  of  the  prison  ? — ^No  ; I am  speak- 
ing of  the  practice  that  existed  at  the  time  that  the 
pi’isoner  O’Donovau  Eossa  was  here.  You  are  aware 
that  subsequent  to  tluit  time  to  which  I am  referring 
a standing  oi’der  has  been  issued  which  gives  more 
definite  instructions  with  reference  to  the  use  of  irons, 
and  with  reference  to  reconling  the  time  they  are  to 
be  put  on  aud  taken  off ; but  the  date  of  that  order  is 
subsequent  considerably  to  the  date  of  which  I am 
speaking. 

12.840.  I will  read  for  you  an  order  dated  the  21st 
February  1870,  that  is,  subsequent  to  the  period  at 
which  O’Donovan  Eossa  was  here  i “ Whenever  it  is 
“ found  neceasai’y  to  place  handcuffs  on  a prisoner  for 
'*  any  reason  except  for  tempomry  use,  wlien  such  an 

additional  security  may  be  useful,  an  order  is  to  be 
“ given  on  the  form  number  364  D,  specifying  the 
" (late  and  hour  when  they  are  put  on,  aud  whether 
“ they  are  to  be  placed  with  the  bauds  in  front  of  the 
“ body  or  behind  the  bacli.  The  officer  carrying  out 
“ the  oi’der  will  state  in  the  proper  place  on  the  form 
“ how  the  order  was  cai’rie'd  out,  and  the  date  and 
“ hour  of  removal,  or  change  of  position  of  hands  ” ? 

— Yes.  Since  the  date  of  that  oixier  it  requires  more 
precise  and  definite  orders  ; but  you  have  been  ques- 
tioning me  with  reference  to  an  occurrence  that  hap- 
pened before  the  year  that  that  order  was  issued,  and 
therefore  I have  given  my  evidence  on  the  practice 
that  existed  previous  to  the  issue  of  that  order. 

12.841.  Then  do  I understand  you  distinctly  to  say 
that  provious  to  the  issue  of  that  order  it  was  not 
necessary  that  an  order  for  the  imposition  of  hand- 
cuffs should  be  in  writing  ? — Certainly. 

12.842.  It  was  not  necessary  that  it  should  be 
given  in  any  panicular  form  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

12.843.  It  was  not  necessary  that  it  should  state 
whether  the  handcuffi  were  to  be  before  or  behind  ? — 

Certainly. 

12.844.  It  was  not  necessary  that  the  period  at 
which  the  handcuffs  were  taken  away  should  be  re- 
corded ? — It  does  not  state  it,  I should  say,  in  the  Act 
of  Parliament. 

, 12,845.  Practically,  was  it  the  practice  to  record 
the  removal  of  the  handcu©  ? — No  ; scarcely  ever  I 
should  think. 

12,846.  Then  the  prison  records'  showing  the 
imposition  of  certain  punishment  would  not  show 
3 D 4 
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how  that  puQishmeut  had  been  carried  out  ? No, 
cei'tainly  not.  , 

12,847.  Then  it  would  be  possible  for  the  liano- 
cufTs  to  have  been  kept  on  for  a longer  period  than 
the  order  was  given  tor  without  tlrnt  excess  being 
recorded  V— If  several  of  the  prison  officers,  superior 
to  the  one  who  made  the  repoi-tj  were  to  neglect  then 
duty  such  a course  would  be  possible;  but  wiien  i 
mention  that  immediately  a man  is  sent  to  pumshmmit 
a notice  is  sent  to  the  chaplain  in  the  case  ot  a 
Protestant,  or  to  the  visiting  priest  m the  case  of  a 
Roman  Catholic,  to  the  medical  office]-,  deputy- 
<rovernor,  audcliief  wardei',  all  of  whom  are  obhged 
to  msit  the  man  daily,  and  they  are  aequamted  with 
the  punishment  awai'ded  ; and  they  _are_  persons  who 
certainly  would  bring  it  to  one’s  notice  if  the  punish- 
ment was  exceeded.  I can  scarcely  conceive  it  to  be 
possible  that  so  many  officers  of  superior  rank  would 
fail  in  their  duty  to  bring  such  a case  to  my  notice. 

The  application  of  handcuffs  is  not  considered  a punish- 
ment, but  simply  a means  of  resti-ainf.  They  woiud 
certaiuly  not  so  far  neglect  their  duty  as  not  to  make 
me  acquainted  with  it,  if  os  much  as  two  hours  had 
been  exceeded.  That  is  the  protection  that  I have, 
and  I look  to  tliese— the  deputy-governor,  chaplain, 
priest,  chief  warder,  and  principal  warder.  These 
are  persons  who  visit  the  prisoner  frequently  during 
the  day  ; besides  there  is  the  absence  of  any  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  that  he  is  kept  bej^ond 
24  hours.  I have  received  no  such  complaint  ; 
certainly  not  in  the  case  of  O’Donovan  Rossa.  Ido 
not  know  that  I ever  received  a complaint  the  whole 
time  I have  been  in  the  sei-vice  of  any  pi-isoner  being 
placed  in  irons  for  a longer  period  than  that  which  was 
awarded  to  him.  It  is  possible  that  _a  man  may  have 
misconducted  himself  at  the  end  of  24  hours,  and 
that  it  may  have  been  perhaps  a necessity  for  putting 


hours  are  they  temporarily  taken  off  any  period  during 
that  time  ?— Not  here,  I am  merely  speaking  of  this 
prison  ; but  I think  in  other  prisons  perhaps  the  same 
liractice  docs  not  prevail.  Therefore  I am  simply 
speaking  of  the  pvnetice  in  this  prison  up  to  the 
issuing  of  the  order  to  which  ]-ou  have  referred. 

12.856.  My  questions  are  directed  to  the  period 
that  O’Douovan  Rossa  was  confined  here  ?— At  that 
period  ho  was  confined  in  handcuffs  24  hours. 

12.857.  {Chairman.)  Would  they  be  taken  off  for 
calls  of  nature  ?— Ob,  of  course  they  would  be. 

12.858.  {Mr.  Dc  Vere.)  Do  I understand  that  if  a 
man  by  diligence  and  exertion  liad  finished  his  work 
a little  before  the  close  of  the  working  hours  he 
would  not  then  be  allowed  to  read  ?— No,  not  in 
working  hours. 

12.859.  Not  in  working  hours? — Not  in  working 
houra. 

12.860.  The  work  being  done  in  separate  ceUs?— -The 
work  is  done  in  separate  cells.  The  prisoner  is  obliged, 
as  I have  already  mentioned,  to  put  out  his  signal-stick 
and  ask  for  more  work  if  be  has  finished  the  quantity 
given  to  him  ; and  with  reference  to  hna-d  labour  that 
we  are  now  carrying  out  with  regard  to  military 
prisons,  we  have  prisonem  here  that  perform  half 
as  much  again  during  the  day  as  they  ai'e  required  to 
do ; some  men  are  capable  of  exceeding  the  quantity 
veiy  much.  Our  minimum  return  is  14,500  revolu- 
tions on  the  crauk,  and  we  have  men  who  have  done 
their  16,000,  and  in  some  few  cases  the  number  was 
up  to  20,000.  A man  has  the  means  of  knowing,  for 
he  can  see  his  index  though  he  cannot  play  with  it, 
He  knows  when  he  is  doing  all  his  task. 

12.861.  (C/tairnia«.)  What  satisfaction  has  he  in 
seeing  it  ?— The  satisfuction  that  it  shows  how  his 
work  is  proceeding. 

12.862.  {Mr.De  Vere.)  I think  you  said  that  on 


liS  a the  2^  of  Wy  1867  CVDonovan  Rossa  was  i-apoidcd 

unless  there  has  been  a break  of  some  little  time,  for  not  having  fimslied  his  work  and  not  having  nsked 

But  it  is  a very  rare  case  indeed  for  a prisoner  to  go  for  more  .—Yes.  _ 

n,..,  r.n/'oasifTr  nf  rfisM-oint 


24  hours,  and  to  exhibit  any  necessity  of  restraint 
for  a longer  period  than  that. 

12.848.  When  a prisoner  is  handcuffed,  and  the 
handcuffs  are  kept  on  at  night,  how  can  he  take  off 
his  clothes  to  go  to  bed?— He  has  got  a blanket  and  a 
rug  given  to  him,  and  he  would  not  take  his  clothes 

12.849.  He  is  deprived  of  bed  and  bedding?— He 
is  deprived  of  a mattress  to  lie  on.  He  gets  a rug. 
It  depends  on  the  season  of  tiie  year  what  he  gels. 
He  gets  a rag  at  one  perioil,  and  a blanket  and  rug  at 
another  period  of  the  year. 

12.850.  Is  that  deprivation  of  bed  and  bedding 
recorded  in  the  sentence  ? — No,  it  is  not ; because 
there  is  one  of  the  rules  in  that  book  which  you  saw 
just  now,  where  it  is  stated  that  a man  in  a refractory 
cell  during  such  and  sucli  a period  has  a rug,  and 
dui-ing  another  period  has  a night  blanket.  Therefore 
it  is  undei-stood  if  a man  goes  to  a solitary  or  dark 
cell  that  his  bed  only  consists  of  so  and  so. 

12.851.  Is  tbut  ffiways  the  case  ?— That  is  always 
tlie  case  unless  the  medical  officer  interferes. 

12.852.  Is  there  no  case  in  which  a man  who  is 
consigned  to  a dark  cell  is  allowed  bedding? — If  be 
is  sent  there  under  punishment  he  would  not,  but  if 
he  is  simply  sent  there  because  of  an  offence  which 
has  not  been  investigated,  he  then  would  get  his 
regular  bedding. 

12.853.  Then  part  of  the  dark  cell  punishment  or 
discipline  is  deprivation  of  a bed  ? — Yes,  and  it  would 
be  BO  in  a refroetoi-y  cell. 

12.854.  What  distinction  do  you  di-aw  between  a 
dark  cell  and  a refractory  cell  ? — The  dark  cells  are 
those  that  you  saw  down  below.  I think  I also  showed 
you  a refractory  cell  which  is  a lai'gcr  cell,  and  the 
same  size  ns  an  ordinary  cell,  only  darkened,  with  a 
small  aperture  for  light,  veiy  high  up.  In  other 
i-espects  it  is  just  the  scune.  In  fact  most  of  our 
refractory  cells  have  been  simply  bricked  up  in  front, 
and  this  single  aperture  for  light  let  in. 

12.855.  When  the  handcuffs  are  ordered  on  24 


12,863.  Why  should  he  have  asked  for  more  if  he 
had  not  finished  his  work  ?— He  stated  that  he  had 
finished  it,  and  on  investigating  the  report  I told  him 
that  had  he  done  it  it  was  his  duty  to  ask  for  more. 
He  was  punished  for  idleness  as  he  had  not  finished  bis 

*^12,864.  Wliat  evidence  did  you  take?— The 
evidence  of  the  warder  in  charge,  Warder  rercival. 

12.865.  Did  he  depose  to  any  amount  of  unfinished 
work  ? — He  did  not. 

12.866.  Did  you  ask  him  how  much  the  amount  ot 

the  unfinished  work  was  ? — I did  not.  I simply  asked 
the  prisoner  when  he  came  before  me,  having  read 
the  report,  and  having  seen  whether  tlie  chai-ge  is 
correctly  stated  or  not,  I ask  the  prisoner  he 
has  to  say  ; I take  down  what  he  has  to  say,  as  I did 
in  this  case.  „ 

12.867.  He  said  he  had  finished  the  wovkr— tie 

said  lie  had.  . 

12.868.  What  evidence  did  you  tnlce  to  show  tnae 
that  was  untrue  ? — I took  the  evidence  of  the  officer 
who  reported  him. 

12.869.  What  officer?— Warder Percival. 

12.870.  WiU  you  state  what  his  evidence  was  ?— 

« Prisoner  states  the  officer  measures  his  work  every 
“ day  about  4 o’clock,  and  on  school  days  if  MOrt 
« he  makes  it  up  on  the  following  day.”  Thatisril 
he  bad  to  say.  „ , , ^ 

12.871.  {Chairman.)  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  warder 
to  enter  in  a book  which  he  keeps  whether  or  not  the 
full  amount  of  the  work  has  been  done  by  tee 
prisoner  ?— He  would  enter  what  work  was  done 
weekly  in  a hook,  and  dmly  on  a slate. 

12.872.  It  is  not,  a mattei-  of  course,  jnentionea 
in  every  instance?— It  is  recorded  what  he  has  done. 

12.873.  The  statement  of  the  prisoner  is  that 
Warder  Percival  told  him  subsequently  tbatbeuaa 

entered  that  all  the  amount  was  doneby  ODonov^ 

Rossa  on  this  occasion  ?— Hero  is  the  report  made  oy 
Warder  Percival. 

12.874.  Is  there  no  book  ? — Yes,  there  is,  my 


lord. 
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12.875.  Pei-cival  is  not  liera  ? — No,  lie  has  joined  a 
ship.  I not  know  where  ha  is  now. 

12.876.  Would  you  please  get  the  other  book.  It 
would  be  satisfactory  to  know  the  amount  of  work 
done  on  this  occasion. 

12.877.  {Mt.  Dc  Vcre.)  Mr.  Mori-ish,  do  you 
generally  try  to  apportion  the  punishment  to  the 
amount  of  the  misconduct? — I take  generally  into 
consideration  whether  it  is  a man’s  first  report  or  not, 
whether  he  is  frequeutly  guilty  of  misconduct,  and  if 
he  was  I generally  increase  the  punishment ; but  if  he 
be  reported  for  the  first  time  I generally  deal  leniently 
with  him,  and  if  I think  him  likely  to  be  open  to  a 
little  admonition  I generally  give  it.  But  there  are 
few  men  that  care  for  admonition,  and  I think  that 
time  would  be  wasted  in  addi-easiug  it  to  them. 

12.878.  The  question  I wanted  to  ask  you  was, 
whether  in  awarding  punishment  you  took  ’into  con- 
sideration the  amount  of  misconduct  for  which  you 
arc  supposed  to  award  punishment  ? — I should, 
certwuly. 

12.879.  The  misconduct  for  which  you  awarded 
punishment  on  the  2nd  of  JiUy  to  O'Donovan  Rossa 
was  idleness  and  neglecting  his  work  ? — Yes. 

12.880.  Did  yon  .investigate  the  extent  of  tliat  mis- 
conduct, by  finding  out  how  much  work  he  had  left 
unfinished  ? — There  w.as  very  little  of  it  left  unfinished. 

12.881.  Did  you  consider  two  days’  conftnemeni  ou 
bread  and  water  a severe  punishment? — I should  not 
for  such  a person  as  O’Donovaa  Rossa,  so  much  of  hia 
conduct  previously  had  been  unsatisfactory.  It  is  a 
lesser  punishment  than  I should  award  an  oi-dinajy 
convict  under  similar  circumstances  j taking  into 
consideration  the  number  of  reports  he  had  been  guilty 
of  befoi-o,  and  the  many  admonitions  which  ho  had 
been  let  off  witli. 

12.882.  Do  you  consider  a pimishment  of  two  days’ 
bread  and  water  not  too  severe  a punishment  for  a 
very  small  quantity  of  work  left  unfinished  ? — Not  in 
the  case  of  O’Douovau  Rossa,  or,  I should  say,  any 
prisoner  who  had  behaved  in  the  same  way  as  lie  had 
done. 

12.883.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  furnish  the 
Commission  with  a return  showing  the  several  periods 
in  which  O’Donovnn  Rossa  was  confined  whilst  at 
Millbank  in  dark  cells  or  handcuffs,  stating  how  he 
was  handcuffed,  aud  whctlier  placed  on  punishment 
diet  or  penal  diet  ? — Yes,  I have  it  here.  He  was 
twice  in  ; I think  twice  in  haudeufts. 

12.884.  I would  wish  to  have  also  stated  the  period 
wheu  he  was  admitted  into  Millbank  and  when  dis- 
charged ? — Yes.  Do  you  wish  tliat  separately  ? 

12,88o.  One  tabular  stateineut  extracted  from  your 
records  ? — Yes. 

12,836.  (JDr.  Lijons.)  What  was  the  date  of  the 
second  occasion  when  he  was  in  irous  ? — It  was  a day 
or  two  after. 

12.887.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  get  the  date  of 
it? — With  rel'ei'ence  to  that  report  the  prisouer  made 
a complaint  to  the  visiting  director,  “ The  prisoner 
“ appGed  to  see  the  director  of  the  prison,  saying  he 
“ had  done  hia  work.  The  director  remarked  tliat 
“ even  if  he  had  he  ought  to  put  out  his  sigual-stiek 

to  the  officers,  which  he  did  not  do,  and  therefore 
“ he  WM  reported." 

12.888.  {Chairman.')  So  that  in  that  cree  tlie 
defence  of  the  prisoner  is  taken  down  ? — It  is. 

12.889.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Will  you  also,  when  you  moke 
the  return,  state  whether  there  is  any  entry  of  the 
hour  at  which  the  handcuffs  were  put  ou  one  day  and 
taken  off  the  next  day  ?— -Yes. 

12.890.  Was  the  kind  of  manacles  employed  ou  botli 
occasions  the  same  ? — The  same.  Would  you  like  to 
see  a pair  ? 

12.891.  {Chairman.)  If  you  please? — I will  send 
for  them. 

^,892.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Would  you  show  us  the  kind 
01  bowl  O’Donovan  Rossa  was  furnished  with'  to  take 
hi8  food  out  of  ?_Yes. 

12,893.  Had  he  any  spoon  ou  each  of  those  occasions? 

2«088,_n. 


— He  would  be  supplied  with  a spoon  certainly,  if  he  Mr.  Mornsh. 
had  not  broken  it.  

12.894.  Was  he  supplied  with  a spoon  ?— On  the  ® 

first  occasion  he  was,  certainly,  but  the  report  shows 

that  he  broke  it. 

12.895.  Well,  then  he  had  no  spoon  ?_I  will  not 
say  positively  whether  he  had  or  had  not. 

12.896.  How  was  his  food  to  be  taken  il  be  had  no 
spoon,  and  his  hands  in  tight  manacles  ? — He  had  iiis 
mess  tin ; it  is  simply  when  he  is  ou  bread  and  water, 
and  therefore  it  is  easy  with  his  tin  pint  to  drink,  and 
he  had  a loaf  of  bread  to  eat,  aud  it  is  easy  enough  to 
break  it. 

12.897.  Was  he  ou  bread  and  water  on  both  those 
oectwiors  ? — On  oue  occasion  he  was  on  penal  class 
diet ; then  he  had  Indian  meal.  It  would  be  easy 
enough  for  a man  sitting  down  to  put  his  bowl  down, 
and  witli  bis  spoon  he  can  feed  himself. 

12.898.  But  if  he  had  not  his  spoon  how  would  be 

get  the  Indimi  meal  stirabout  out  of  his  bowl  ? Well, 

I suppose  ho  could  drink  it.  I do  not  mean  to  say 
how  he  could,  but  I fancy  that  I could  manage  it  if  I 
was  under  such  unfortunate  circumstances. 

12.899.  How  would  he  hold  his  bowl? — He  would 
take  it  np  iu  this  way  {imitates  the  act  of  liftmg  toith 
the  hands  tied).  XLey  are  not  manacled  behind. 

12.900.  I tiiiuk  )-ou  stated  that  they  were  tight 
manacles? — They  are  put  on  so  tight  as  not  to  incon- 
venience a man,  or  even  to  injure  hia  wrists. 

12.901.  There  is  another  form  of  handcuffs  with 
the  hands  a couple  of  inches  apai't? — Yes  ; but  that  is 
for  removing  prisoners  iu  pau-s,  to  link  them  together. 

They  are  not  used  on  these  occasions ; they  are  the 
handcufis  simply  tliat  are  used  when  a man  is  taken 
into  custody. 

12.902.  Am  I to  understand  that  the  hands  were 
close  together  ? — ^Yes. 

12.903.  Could  a man  approximate,  with  the  hand- 
cuffs applied  in  that  way,  the  fingere  of  oue  hand  to 
the  fingers  of  the  other  hand  ? — I should  suppose  he 
could,  slightly.  I do  not  think  he  could  make  much 
use  of  them  tliough. 

12.904.  Well,  I do  not  tliink  he  could,  for  I had 
that  kind  of  handcuff  ou.  Is  thei-e  any  technical 
name  for  those  handcuffs  ? — think  they  are  generally 
called  figure  of  eight. 

12.905.  {Dr.  Greoihow.)  Are  the  figure  of  eight 
handcuffs  generally  used  in  this  pi’ison  ? — Figure  of 
eight  are  the  handcuffs  generally  used.  We  have 
othei-3,  but  we  think  that  is  the  most  serviceable. 

12.906.  {Dr.  Lyo7is.)  Arc  you  aware  whether  or 
not  O’Douovau  Rossa  took  his  food  out  of  a bowl,  the 
bowl  being  on  the  floor,  stooping  or  kneeling  down, 
aud  dipping  it  out  of  the  bowl  ? — If  he  did  so  it  was 
from  choice,  not  from  necessity.  Hero  is  the  original 
report  mode  by  the  officer  in  charge  in  his  hand- 
writing, " For  idling  away  his  time,  by  lying  ou  his 
“ guard-bed  and  rending  a book  at  55  minutes  past 
“ three.’’ 

12.907.  Are  you  awai'e  whether'  he  did  or  not  take 
his  food  in  that  way? — I never' heard  it  untQ  he  made 
a complaint,  not  to  me  du’ect,  hut  I believe  it  oame 
through  someone  that  he  had  been  communicating  with 

. inauindirectmanuer.  He  never  complained  to  me  that 
he  was  obliged  to  eat  his  food  in  that  way,  nor,  as  far 
flfl  I know,  to  the  medical  officer  ; certainly  not  to  the 
officers  in  charge.  The  medical  officer  can  speak 
with  regard  to  it  himself,  but  as  &i'  as  discipline  goes 
I am  quite  sure  that  he  never  macle  any  such  com- 
plaint to  any  of  them,  and  he  must  have  been  visited 
by  several  officero  during  the  time  that  he  was  under- 
going punishment. 

12.908.  You  spoke  of  the  dar’k  cell  being  “ down 
below.’’  In  what  sense  is  it  below  j is  it  below  the 
level  of  the  ground  ? — It  is  underground. 

12.909.  Underground? — Tes. 

12.910.  Is  the  one  that  we  saw  underground? — 

Yes. 

12.911.  Is  it  below  the  general  level  of  the  prison 
ground  ? — Yes  ; we  go  do-wn  several  steps  to  it.  It  is 
below  the  exercising  ground,  and  of  course  you  would 

3E 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  OOIDIISSION 


u,.  Uirrl,^.  C.11  it  i.odevg.w.d,  ».  yo»  woi.ld  cdl  jom'  oeUars 
j A^rTaTO.  it  « collar  ?— It  «cw  -waa  that  I am 

■ “'Trsit  Arc  the  other  dark  ceUs  io  this  priaon 

”S?a“‘Vo  jmr&“cT?--I  thiak  the 

laaMmiaoner  mo  hare  aoirt  there  was  a military  pit- 
• • vea  He  is  dow  discharged. 

•‘  his  time,  by  lyios  m his  guard-bed  reading  at  oo 

”2?18.'' Ia*'thcre  no  book  iu  which  you  keep  an 
entiy  of  the  work  done  by  the  several  prisoner.  ?- 

^'l2  9I9  Would  not  that  book  show  what  amount 
of  S wim  done  that  day  ?-Not  on  that  day  i it 
is  recorded  woeldy.  The  prisoner  is  anppo.sed  to  ho 
fadSdions  day  by  day,  and  the  amount  of  the  work 
mausjnous  j biwight  together  so 

that  wl  may  aacertam  whether  a maa  has  been  diligent 
12  920.  Would  that  book  show  how  much  O’Douovan 

'nftsa  did  during  the  week  ?— Yes,  even  if  he  was 


12,935.  Theu  they  have  only  aright  to  petihoii  once 
a year  ? — As  far  as  the  authority  of  the  goveruor.. 


goes. 

12.936.  Is  there  auy  limit  to  the  subjects  on  wlucli 
they  may  petition  ?— The  firet  petition  would  he  very 
likely  with  reference  to  his  sentence  ; that  U,  generally 
speaking,  a prisoner  either  considers  himself  as  being 
severely  sentenced,  or  he  saj's  that  lie  is  innocent. 

12.937.  (Chairman.)  Dr.  Hreenhow’s  question 
rather  went  to  ascertain,  is  he  at  the  same  time  told 
that  there  are  only  certain  subjects  on  which  he  can 
appeal? — No,  that  is  not  stated. 

12.938.  But  the  fact  is  that  he  can  only  petition  on 
one  subject  ?— No,  I do  not  say  that  at  all.  I ehould 
ask  the  prisoner  when  he  makes  the  application, 
“ What  do  yon  want  to  petition  for  ? ” He  may  say 
» his  innocence.”  I sny,  “ Why  didn’t  you  prove  your 
“ innocence  before  coining  here ; you  would  have  a 
“ much  better  chance  then  ?”  He  says  veiy  likely, 
“ I hadn’t  legal  nsaistnnee,”  or  he  says,  “ The  lawyer 
didn’t  pay  attention  to  my  case.”  “ Wall,'’  Isay,  “ you 
may  petition  if  you  have  not  petitioned  before.”^  Then 
he  says  sometimes,  “ I want  to  iietition  i^ainst  the 
treatment.”  I say,  “ You  cannot  ; what  have  you  to 
compiaiu  of  ? ” 1 listen,  and  if  I think  his  complaint 
just  I inquire  into  it.  If  I consider  he  is  not  s.atisfied 
with  my  reply,  I put  his  name  down  to  seethe  dhector. 
He  sees  the  Ilirector ; the  director  inquii-es  into  it,  and 
it  rests  with  the  director  if  he  is  not  satisfied,  whether 


T?nssa  did  during  the  week? — ^Yes,  even  _ 

?nder  punishment,  but  ho  scarcely  ever  did  hm  wort 
If  you  read  these  reports  you  will  see 
vast  number  where  he  never  was  brought  up  ; he 
was  » idle,  idle,  idle.”  They  uevei' were  taken  into 
Insideration.  It  seemed  in  fact  a hopeless  tlung  to 
be  always  bringing  him  up,  he  bad  been  frequently 
bread  and  water,  with  24  hours  break  between 

*^12  92^^^™  yon  have  no  means  of  showing  the 
extent  of  ids  idleness  on  that  ,lay?— No,  I have  not. 

12  922.  It  might  bo  merely  neglecting  to  pidc  the 
string  with  which  the  oakum  was  tied  .■'—It  imglit; 
anything  lower  than  the  limited  quantity  f ^'’ork. 

12  923.  In  the  event  of  the  prisoner  feeling  that  he 
has  occasion  to  complain  of  his  treatment  in 
to  whom  does  he  make  his  complumt?— io  the 

^T25?4.X°p»^'«S  be  is  .01  s.«.M  inUi 
the  govei-nor’s  decision  in  the  case.— He  sees  the 

' 12  925.  He  can  appeal  to  tlie  director  ? — He  <^uu. 

12926.  Has  he  any  other  appeal  cxcei)t_  to  the 
director  ’—He  can  petition  the  Secretary  of  State. 

12,927.  Under  what,  authority  has  he  power  to  do 
that  ? — By  the  director’s  authority. 

12  928.  Can  you  show  us  the  authority  ? .1  sup- 
pose’it  is  a standing  order,  is  it  not?— No;  it  hia 
^en  the  custom  here.  I do  not  know  that  I could 


It  rests  Wim  mo  UUCCUn  u no  

he  will  allow  him  to  petition  the  Seeretaiy  of  btate, 
and  there  .m-e  cases  in  which  a man  has  been  allowed 


to  petition  the  Secietary  of  State  with  reference  to 
his  treatment. 


been  tue  custom  neiv.  x — 

refer  you  to  any  authority,  but  that  is  the  custom. 

12  929  There  is  no  standing  order  m the  book  J. 


Ik.ysy.  iuero  lb  iiw  .V. — _ - 

hold  in  my  hand  showing  that  the  prisoner  has  that 
po^er':?— Ceptainly  not.  The  custom  existed  before 
the  stpnding  order  book  was  compiled. 

■ i2  930.  How  do  the  prisoners  become  aware  that 
they’have  the  power  of  appealing  to  the  Secretary 
of  .""state  ?— As  soon  as  they  come  in  they  are 
informed  of  it.  • , , ^ 

12,931.  By  whom  are  they  mfonned? — ihechiet 
wjwd,er,  or  whoever  rends  the  rules  .to  them. 

-d2,932.  But  you  say  that  it  is  not  in  the  rules  ?— -It 


.•  -.;i5i,yi5a.  JOUi  you  saji  i.uiui  ■ . -- 

is  not  in  the  rules,  but  it  is  invariably  done  I think 
without  , auy  kind  of  doubt.  They  ai‘e  informed  that 


W«noui  auy  aiuu  ua  uvuu..  — .v  — - - 

they  can  see  the  director  and  the  governor,  and  that 
they  have  a jLght  of  petitioning  tb.e.Seovetary  of  State 
if  necessary.  . . \ ■ 

12.933, - Once  in  ..the  year  ?— Once  in 

the  year  on  one  subject.  ■ 

12.934.  (Dr.  Greenho.w.)  Oantheypetitionon.more 
Bubjeots  tiiau..oue.i,u,tlie  pwe  y6t«.?---Nctt.unless  they 
iihave  the  diwctor.’a  permission.,  i ; iv  ....  .... 


,s  treatment. 

12.939.  Has  the  director  in  every  c.ase  a I'eto  ou 

the  iwwer  of  appealing  to  the  Secretai-y  of  Slate  ?— 
Grenerally.  , , 

12.940.  By  law  has  he  ?— I should  say  not  by  law. 

12.941.  But  by  the  custom  of  the  prisou  ? — ^By 
general  custom. 

12.942.  (Dr.  Greenhow.)  He  exercises  a veto  wiUi- 
out  any  special  law  authorizing  him  to  do  so  ? — I do 
not  tliiuk  there  is  any  law  on  it.  I am  not  aware  of 

*'^*^2.943.  You  say  tliat  the  director  generally  has  the 
power  of  n veto  in  the  case  of  a prisoner  who  wishes 
to  memorial  the  Secretary  of  State  ? — ^Ycs. 

12.944.  Does  that  power  extend  to  the  right  to 
petition  once  a year  ; could  the  director  prevent  a 
mat!  from  petitioning  once  a year  ? — On  the  same 
subject  he  would  generally  decline. 

12.945.  You  have  stated  just  now,  that  the  dmector 

has  generally  the  power  of  preventing  a prisouer  fi'om 
petiliouiiig  the  Secretary  of  State.  I a.«k  you  dres 
that  power  extend  to  the  one  petition  which  you  spohe 
of  ns  the  i»risoner’s  right  ? — I think  I should  rather 
apply  to  the  director.  He  has  a discretionary  power 
of  refusing  or  granting  the  petition.  , ' 

12.946.  Dolunderetancl  you  to  say  that  the  prisoner 
has  no  power  whatever  to  appeal  to  the  Secretary  oi 
State  without  the  director’s  sanction  ?— He  has  the 
power  of  appealing,  with  refei-ence  to  myself,  but  il  « 
is  a second  petition  within  the  year  I have  no  power 
to  grant  it,  but  the  director  has ; and  it  is  a 
tionary  power  which  the  director  exercises,  whether  he 
will  allow  him  to  petition  a second  time  or  not. 

12.947.  Then  the  prisoner  has  the  power  oi  peti" 
tiouing  the  Secretary  of  State  once  a year  without 
the  director’s  sanction.  ? — Yes. 

12.948.  Has  lie  the  power  once  a year  without 
sanction?— If  the  director  gives  his  sanction,  ae 
cannot  do  it  without  either  one  or  the  other.  . _ 

12.949.  Then  he  has  no  power  of  presenting 
petition  to  the  Secretaiy  of  State  without  the  cons  ^ 
of  cither  yourself  or  the  director  ?—Ceitainly  no  , 
because  he  is  obliged  to  apply  to  me  first,  and  utter 
wards  to  the  director,  and  he  cannot  petition  witiiou 
using  the  official  form  which  the  Secretly  of 
has  sanctioned  for  petitioning.  There  is  a 

form  of  paper  in  which'  certain  jofonna^n  is 
and  the  prisoner  has_  no  means  of  ob-tkmhfg  that  sh 
. of  paper  unless  it  is  issued- by  me. 
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ON  TnH  TREATMENT  OF  TEBASON-PELOlTr  CONVICTS  IN  ENGLISH  PEISONS. 


12.950.  He  cauuot  demand.it  from  you  ? — No. 

12.951.  Theu  when  I nuderstood  you  to  state  that 
the  pi'isouerhas  the  power  of  petitioning  the  Secretary 
of  State  ouce  a year,  as  a matter  of  right,  T misumler- 
stoodyoii;  helms  uo  such  power? — He  has  no  Midi 
power,  except  he  makes  tlie  application. 

12.952.  lie  Las  no  such  power  except  it  is  granted 
by  you  as  governor,  or  hy  the  director? — Quite  so; 
but  at  tho  same  time  I think  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
certain  amount  of  right ; that  a man  has  simply  to  go 
through  tho  form  of  making  application,  for  it  is  in 
fact  but  a form. 

12.953.  Arc  irons  used  as  a means  of  puuishment, 
or  ns  a means  of  restraint? — Merely  as  a means  of 
restraint. 

12.954.  Did  I muler.stand  that  they  ore  only  applied 
during  24  lioui-s  iu  this  prison? — Only  24  hours,  us 
iar  as  my  power  goes. 

12.955.  If  you  have  ordered  a man  to  be  manacled 
for  24  hours,  at  the  end  of  the  24  hours  the  manacles 
are  taken  off  as  a matter  of  course? — As  a matter  of 
course. 

12.956.  Unless  tho  director  gives  his  sanction  for 
a longer  period  ? — Yes  ; I should  ask  tho  director 
did  I feel  it  necessary  to  continue  the  restraint  for  a 
longer  period  thou  24  hours. 

12.957.  Is  that  a standing  order  applicable  to  this 
prison  only  ; the  one  tliat  you  refeived  to  is  a 
standing  order  ? — Oh  certainly,  it  refai-s  to  all  prisons, 
because  it  is  recorded  in  the  book  of  rules  from  ^vhich 
I have  I’ead. 

12,938.  Is  the  order  which  you  say  prevente  your 
putting  a |)risoiiev  into  manacles  for  a longer  period 
than  24  hours  ]>eculiav  to  this  piison  ? — No,  I think 
uot. 

12.959.  Can  you  show  me  the  order  which  pro- 
hibits you  from  placing  them  on  for  more  than  24 
hours  ? — I have  road  to  you  my  authority,  aud  it  is 
based  on  an  Act  of  Parliament.  I tliiuk  that  for  all 
public  worlcs  prisons,  aud  all  close  prisons,  tlie  same 
rules  are  inserted  in  all  their  books  of  regulations. 
It  is  by  the  13th  clause,  page  11,  on-  instructions  to 
gpveraow,  that  I have  power  in  case  of  necessity  to 
place  a prisoner  for  24  hours  in  haudeuffa  without  an 
order  from  the  director. 

12.960.  You  are  quoting  notv  from  the  instructions 
for  the  government  of  this  particular  prison  ? — Yes; 
but  I believe  that  that  is  copied  into  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  other  prisons.  I think  so. 

12.961.  What  dress  do  the  prisoners  wear  here  ?— 
Tlie  ordinary  drab  and  black  dress. 

12.962.  Just  mention  the  several  articles  ? — First 
of  all,  flannel  shirt  and  flannel  drawers.  W^ould  the 
Commission  like  to  see  a suit  of  the  clothes  ? 

12.963.  Before  we  go  farther,  allow  me  to  ask  you 
is  every  prisoner  in  this  ])i-isou  allowed  a flannel  shirt 
and  flannel  drawera  ?— All  convicts oil  the  convicts 
wear  a_  flannel  shirt  and  a pair  of  flannel  drawers, 
and  a cotton  shirt.  Each  prisoner  has  a pair  of  stock- 
ings, a pair  of  knickerbockers,  made  of  a , Idnd  of 
woollen  material  of  prison  manufacture,  a jacket, 
wajslcoat,  and  stock  made  of  the  same  material  as  his 
knickerbockers  are ; he  has  got  a kind  of  forage  cap, 
and  a pocket-handkerchief. 

12,964;  How  long  have  the  convicts  in  this  prison 
been  supplied  with  flannels  ? — For  a short  period  they 
were  deprived,  I think,  except  under  special  circum- 
stances, of  flannels ; but  that  lasted  but  for  a very 
short  time  indeed.  ' ' 

12,965.  Then  the  standing'  order  I am'  now  about 
to  read  is  no  longer  in  force  i “ Standing  ohIot,  216, 

((  ^2th  of  September  1868.  No  convict  here- 
,<  is  to  have  flannels  of  any  kind  issued 

to  him  except  on  medical  recommendation.  Those 
convicts  who  are  now  wealing  flannels  may  cou- 
tuiue  to  bo  supplied  with  them  ffp  to  the  31st 
^ instant,  after  which  ditto  nono  but  ^ose  medically 
recommended  are  to  be  supplied  with  those  arciCles.” 
hat  order  is  rqsciudcd  ? — Wc  do  not  act  on  it  here ; 
we  did  for-s-Bhort  time.  I-think  the  medical  officer 


will  alford  you  more  precise  information  on  that  point 
than  ! can  myself. 

12.966.  This  order  is  not  rescinded,  then,  but  you 

have  power  t:o  deviate  from  it ; is  that  so  ? ^Eveiy 

prisoner  is  supplied  with  flannels  when  be  comes  here. 
I do  not  know  how  far  it  is  rescinded  or  iu  force  in 
other  prisons. 

12.967.  It  is  not  adhered  to  here  ? — It  is  uot 
adhered  to. 

12.968.  {Mr.  Brodrich.)  'Was  O’Donovau  Bossa 
supplied  with  flaimels  here  ? — I think  he  was. 

12.969.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  Are  the  prisoners 
searcheil  in  this  prison  ? — Frequently. 

12,9(0.  How  often? — A man  is  supposed  to  be 
searched  at  least  once  a week,  but  if  he  is  a suspected 
character  he  is  searclied  once  a day,  and  sometimes 
twice  a day. 

12.971.  Does  the  searching  involve  taking  off  all 
his  clothes  ? — Not  always  ; sometimes. 

12.972.  Was  O’Douovau  Rossa  very  fi'equcntly 
searclied  ? — He  was  searched  veiy  fi-equently,  because 
he  was  frequently  fouud  to  have  fovbiddeu  things 
about  him. 

12.973.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  if  lie  was 
searched  daily  for  a considerable  period  ? — We}I,  .1 
could  not  state  exactly  whether  he  was,  but  I think  it 
is  very  possible  that  he  was. 

12.974.  By  whose  order  was  he  searched  so 
frequently  ? — Sometimes  by  mine,  by  the  deputy  go- 
veniov’.-j,  and  by  the  chief  wai-der’s.  When  forbidden 
things  are  found  in  a prisoner’s  cell,  or  about  liia 
person,  increased  precautions  ai-e  at  once  taken,  aud 
he  is  searched  more  frequently  than  he  would  be  if 
nothing  was  found  on  him. 

12.975.  Is  it  in  the  discretion  of  the  chief  warder 
to  have  a man  aeai-ched  every  day  ? — He  would  not 
have  a man  searched  every  day  unless  he  makes  a 
report  to  me. 

12.976.  Is  there  any  record  kept  of  such  reports 
made  to  you  ?— There  is  a weekly  form  stating  that 
tile  )irisoaei's  have  been  searched. 

12.977.  Cau  you  find  by  I’efta’ence  to  them  whether 
O’Doiiovnn  Rossa  was  veiy  frequently  searched 
between  February  and  the  end  of  May  ’67  ? — No,  there 
is  no  daily  record  of  it. 

12.978.  Then  there  is  no  means  of  veiifying  his 
statement  that  ho  was  seai’ched  every  day  from  Feb- 
rmuy  to  May  ’67,  or  of  ascertaining  that  it  is  uot 
true? — I think  if  you  would  have  the  kindness  to 
allow  the  officer  who  was  in  charge' at  the  period,  and 
who  has  fae^'the  peasou  to  search  him,  1o  give  you 
his  testimony,  that  he  would  be  the  person  that  could 
give  yon  the  most  reliable  iufonuation. 

12.979.  What  is  the  name  of  that  officer  ?-r— I shall 
have  to  send  for  him. 

12.980.  I want  his  namd  ? — I know  one  of  the  chief 
warders  who  was  then  in  chai-ge  of  that  pentagon, 
Warder  Handy.  • 

12.981.  ^Vhat  is  his  name  ? — Chief  Warder  Handy. 

12.982.  Did  O’Donovaii  Rossa  ever  refuse  to  strip 
and  be  searched  ? — I think  on  one  occa.siou,  wlien  he 
behaved  so  very  outrageously,  he  did. 

12.983.  In  what  inaiinef  did  he  behave  so  out- 
rageously ? — Ithiiikhe  defiedhis  officers.  They  came 
to  his  cell  door  and  spoke  in  a very  peaceable  manner 
to  induce  him  to  unbai-ricade  his  door ; he  would  not 
do  it,  and  it  had  to  be  broken  open,  and  the  officers  had 
to  go  in  by  foi’Ce.  He  vowed  vengeance  against  their 
lives  on  that  occasion,  and  it  is  recorded  in  the  reports 
against  him. 

12.984.  Was  that  the  occasion  on  which  he  refused 
to  go  to  the  dark  cell  ? — I think  it  was.  Every 
prisoner  who  is  sent  to  the  dark  cell  is  stripped,  and 
a veiy  careful  examination  is  made. 

12.985.  Was  he  removed  there  by  force  ? He  was. 

; 12,986.  Was  there  anything  like  a row  ? They 

haJ  to  use  great  foi'ce,  but  the  chief  waa’dei',  I think, 
and  two  or  three  other  officers  were  present,  but  he 
maale '■ho  surrender.  . Ho  carried  his  vesigtanco  to  the 
very  utmost,  although  he  refrainedfl'om  striking  themv 

12,987.  {Ckairraan.)  Was  that  an  occasion  when 
3 E 2 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION 


Cooper,  Beresford,  and  Brown  were  there  ?— Yes, 
two  of  these  officers  ai-e  here.  I think  the  deputy 
governor  waa  present.  , .i.  . o 

12  988  Who  waa  the  deputy-governor  at  that  time  t 
—Captain  Wallnck.  He  is  on  leave  now. 

12  989  (Mr.  Db  Veve^  Do  I understand  you  to 
sav,  Mr.  Morrish,  that  there  is  no  regular  rule  as  to 
the  searching  ?— No,  hecause  the  more  uncertain,  they 
are  the  bettei-  and  the  more  effectual. 

12  990.  Is  it  possible  that  a man  might  he  semchecl 
three  times  in  one  day? — It  would  he  an  unusu^ 
thin-^  for  him  to  be  so.  It  might  occur  in  this 
wav':  a prisoner  is  brought  before  me  and  sentenced 
veiw  likely  to  bread  and  watei-  for  one,  two,  or  thwe 
days,  or  he  might  he  sent  to  a refractory  cell.  He 
would  be  stripped  before  he  is  put  in  there  to  see  that 
he  has  nothing  impropei*  about  liim.  If  bis  conduct 
is  such  as  requires  him  to  be  moved  to  a dark  cell  he 
would  be  searched  again  before  he  is  sent  down  to  the 
dai-k  cell,  and  when  he  is  removed  from  the  dark  cell 
back  again  to  his  own  refractory  cell  he  would  be 
searched,  because  sometimes  those  fellows  find  things 
in  the  cells,  and  they  may  do  injury  to  themselves  or 
to  the  offtcei-fi  that  are  brought-  into  contact  with 

*^°12,'991.  On  each  of  those  occasions  would  he  be 
searched  on  your  authority,  or  on  the  authority  of  the 
warder?— In  the  existing  regulations  of  the  prison  it 
is  stated  that  no  pi-isoner  U to  be  placed  under  bread 
and  water  until  he  has  been  very  carefully  searched. 

12.992.  Could  a man  be  seai’ched  once  a day  for  a 
number  of  days  without  an  order  emanating  from 
you  ?— No,  certainly  not. 

12.993.  How  would  that  order  be  required  ?— A 
representation  would  be  made  to  me  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  it  done.  We  have  had  prisoners  here 
that  it  was  necessary  to  search  every  day  ; such  as 
deliberate  prison  breakere. 

12  994.  I thought  I understood  you  to  say  that  on 
some  occasions  the  prisoner  is  searched  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Ihe  warder  only,  and  without  any  communica- 
tion Tvltli  you  on  the  subject  ? — Yes. 

12.995.  Is  there  a limit  to  the  number  of  occasions 
on  which  that  may  take  place  ?--Wel],  certainly,  the 
principal  warder  would  not  feel  justified  in  searching 
fi  prisoner  daily  unless  his  conduct  required  it  to  be 
done,  as  in  the  case  I have  just  referred  to  of  frequent 
removals  of  the  prisoner  from  cell  to  cell.  O’Donovan 
Rossa  -was  ti'ansferred  from  one  pentagon  to  another ; 
and  a prisoner  before  his  removal  from  one  pentagon  to 
another  undergoes  a search  by  the  officer  who  transfers 
him,  and  the  officer  who  receives  him.  If  he  goes 
even  from  one  ward  to  anotlier  it  would  bo  the  same. 

12.996.  Would  those  be  naked  searches? — Not 
necessarily. 

12.997.  Might  they  he  naked  searches  ? — Yes,  ir 
the  man  is  a dangerous  character. 

12.998.  Is  it  possible  that  a man  might  be  sub- 
jected to  daily  searches,  or  searches  more  frequently 
than  once  a day,  in  the  naked  state,  on  the  authority 
of  the  warders,  and  without  au&ority  from  yourself? 
— ^No,  certainly  not. 

12.999.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  to  the 
Commission  what  prison  r^ulation  or  standing  order 
relates  to  the  limit  ? — There  is  none. 

13.000.  Then  why  is  it  impossible  ? — I think  the 
chief  warder  would  scarcely  take  upon  himself 
BO  gi-eat  a responsibility.  I think  he  would  consider 
that  he  would  exceed  his  duty  in  doing  so. 

13.001.  If  there  was  a complaint  made  by  a prison® 
before  you,  that  the  chief  wai-der  had  exceeded  his 
duty,  would  yon  take  the  statement  of  the  prisoner 
as  against  the  warder  ? — I should  receive  the  state- 
ment of  the  prisoner,  and  also  of  the  warder,  and 
inquire  why  such  a course  was  necessaiy. 

13.002.  If  the  warder  denied  the  fact  and  the 
prisoner  asserted  it,  what  course  would  you  pursue  ?— 
The  wai-der  could  scarcely  deny  it,  hecause  no  such 
search  is  made  in  the  presence  of  one  ward®,  hut  of  two, 
and  therefore  I could  fall  back  on  the  second  warder. 
I think  such  a case  as  that  could  hardly  take  place. 


13.003.  {Chairman.)  A seorch  takes  place  on  the 
reception  of  a prison®.  Will  you  describe  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  effected? — Do  you  mean  prisoners 
received  from  county  prisons  or  from  Government 
prisons,  my  lord  ? 

13.004.  Prisoners  received  ft*om  Government  prisons  ? 

The  prisoner  goes  into  the  reception  ward.  He  is 

seen  by  the  medical  officer.  He  is  stripped  and  put 
into  a batlj.  He  is  examined  carefully.  His  hair  is 
cut  according  to  the  proper  regulation.  The  rules  are 
read  over  to  him  and  everything  is  explained. 

13.005.  I i-ather  i-efer  to  the  mode  of  se®chiiig. 
He  is  sfripped  naked,  you  say  ? — ^Yes. 

13.006.  Is  he  searched  in  the  presence  of  officers  of 
the  prison  only,  or  in  the  presence  of  other  prisoners  ? 
— When  a man  is  stripped  naked  he  is  searched 
by  himself  i but  if  it  be  an  ordinary  se®ch,  other 
prisoners  would  be  present,  it  is  only  rubbing  down, 
the  search  perhaps  is  less  minute  from  Governm®t 
prisons  than  from  county  prisons.  He  is  made  to  hold 
up  his  ®ras  and  keep  open  his  jacket,  but  when  the 
search  is  made  more  closely  than  tliat  he  would  be 
sti'ipped,  but  not  in  the  presence  of  other  prisoners. 

13.007.  A statement  has  been  mode  to  us  by  a man 
named  Patrick  Eyan  to  the  effect  that  on  Ids  reception 
at  Millbank  be  -was  taken  into  the  reception  ward  and 
stripped  naked  in  the  presence  of  two  offic®s  and  his 
fellow-prisoners,  that  he  had  his  arms  extended  from 
Ids  body  while  naked,  that  he  was  compelled  to  raise 
up  one  leg  and  then  the  other,  and  that  his  mouth  and 
ears  and  private  parts  were  examined.  Does  that  give 
a correct  representation  of  the  mode  of  search  ? — 
That  is  much  more  minute,  tny  lord,  than  is  generally 
adopted,  unless  a man  is  supposed  to  have  money  or 
tobacco  concealed  about  him.  Th®o  are  eases,  and 
sometimes  they  are  not  unfrequent,  that  prisoners  do 
conced  money  and  tobacco  in  their  privates,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  semch  close,  money  and  tobacco  have 
both  been  found  in  tliose  parts  ; sometimes  between 
their  toes,  sometimes  in  their  mouths,  sometimes  they 
swallow  it.  I remember  once  that  a man  was  searched 
three  times  ; I.was  certain  that  he  had  some  pig- 
tail tobacco  about  him.  One  officer  searched  and 
could  find  nothing  j another  ofiicer  searched  Mm  with 
the  like  result ; but  the  officer  who  reported  it  was 
so  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  had  it  secreted  that  he 
waa  semched  the  third  time,  and,  I should  say,  a y®d 
of  tobacco  was  drawn  from  his  fundament. 

13.008.  How  often  does  this  naked  searching  take 
place  ? — ^In  ordinary  prisons  only  in  the  event  of 
your  suspecting  that  they  have  tobacco  or  oth®  pro- 
hibited mticles  about  them.  They  get  it  occosioiially 
in  a friendly  way.  We  are  sometimes  afraid  that 
prison  officers  lend  themselves  to  getting  it ; in  fact  we 
kuotv  they  do,  for  they  have  been  found  out  and  dis- 
missed. 

13.009.  You  search  also  for  the  purpose  of  ms- 
covering  if  they  have  any  instniment  concealed  with 
which  they  might  do  harm  eith®  to  others  or  to 
themselves  ? — Yes. 

13.010.  In  that  search  they  ®e  always  put  into  the 
bath  ? — On  reception  all  prisoners  are  bathed  and 
searched. 

13.011.  How  many  baths  have  common  waterm 
them  ? — There  are  four  separate  ones  in  the  reception 
w®d  ; I think  I showed  you  the  baths  the  prisoners 
bathe  in.  There  are  also  so  many  attached  to  each 
pentagon.  They  bathe  there  once  a week,  or  once 
a fortnight,  according  to  the  season,  of  the  year. 
When  a prison®  is  first  received  he  gets  a bath  before 
he  puts  on  his  prison  clothes. 

13.012.  Does  he  go  to  bathe  in  the  presence  of  the 
officers  ? — Th®e  is  an  officer  present ; and  there  is  an 
insp®tion  hole  by  which  the  officer  can  supervise 
him. 

13.013.  How  many  of  those  baths  have  the  same 
.^ater  ? — ^I  am  going  to  speak  now  with  regard  to  the 
time  of  the  reception  of  O’Donovan  Rossa. 

time  two  prisoners  on  an  average  used  one  and  the 
same  water. 

13.014.  Has  that  been  altered? — It  has,  my  lord. 
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13.015.  How  many  now  use  the  same  watei-  ? — 
There  is  clean  water  to  each  prisoner. 

13.016.  {Mr.  De  Vere.')  When  was  the  change 

jpade  ? think  it  was  made  some  months  ago. 

13.017.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Before  that  change  was  made 
was  there  any  precaution  taken  to  prevent  a prisoner 
bein"  called  on  to  hathe  in  water  with  those  who  had 
any  skin  disease? — There  were  no  specific  instruc- 
tions, hut  the  medical  officer  would  prevent  it.  I see 
a memorandum  that  a rann  was  to  have  a bath  by 
himself. 

13.018.  Is  this  tiie  form  of  handcuff  that  was 
employed  about  O’Donovan  Rossa  ? — Well,  I will  not 
say  exactly  whether  it  was  or  not,  because  tha-e  was 
an  alteration  in  the  handcuffs  some  little  time  ago, 
hut  I could  produce  the  officer  who  put  the  hand- 
cufls  OE  him,  and  he  could  tell  you  with  the  gi-eatest 
exactitude. 

13.019.  What  is  his  name  ? — I think  it  is  Principal 
Warder  Ck>oper,  or  Beresford. 

13.020.  Either  Cooper  or  Beresford  ? — Yes. 

13.021.  la  that  howl  which  is  now  produced  of  the 
same  kind  as  that,  which  was  used  by  O’Donovan 
Rossa  ? — Yea,  and  by  all  prisoners  under  punishment 
such  as  he  was. 

13.022.  What  is  the  diameter  of  that  bowl;  is  it 
nine  inches  ? — Seven  and  a half  or  eight  inches. 

13.023.  Do  you  think  it  possible  for  a man  who  has 
his  hands  in  these  dose  handcuffs  by  any  manipulation 
to  bring  that  bowl  to  his  mouth  so  as  to  take  stir- 
about or  gruel  out  of  such  a vessel  ? — ^Yes,  he  sits  on 
the  block  and  he  takes  his  spoon  and  feeds  himself. 

13.024.  But  O’Donovan  Rossa  had  not  a spooti  on 
one  occasion  ? — I have  not  said  tiiat  he  had  not  a 
spoon,  I think.  If  he  broke  his  spoon  I said  it  was 
very  likely  that  he  would  be  deprived  of  it.  If  he 
was  in  liandcuffs  he  eert.Tinly  would  not  have  his  spoon 
restored  to  him  unless  he  had  broken  it  accidentally, 
and  if  he  had  spoken  of  it,  the  principal  warder  would 
get  him  a spoon.  Principal  Warder  Cooper  is  at  hand 
and  would  give  you  information. 

13.025.  I find  recorded  here  on  the  20tli  of  Decem- 
ber 1867,  tliis  order  : “ He  is  to  hove  no  other  spoon 
issued  ” ? — ^Yes  ; but  I think  that  does  not  refer  to  the 
cell  he  was  in  “ for  destroying  his  spoon  and  scraping 
away  the  eemeut  on  the  bottom  of  the  cell  window.” 
On  that  occasion  he  had  no  other  spoon  issued.  That 
was  the  order  that  was  giverj.  I think  you  will  find 
that  ho  was  then  in  an  ordinary  cell,  and  therefore 
would  not  want  his  spoon,  as  he  can  take  the  gruel 
out  of  his  pint  ; he  had  soup  once  a week  and  could 
drink  it  out  of  his  mess  tin. 

13.026.  It  is  alleged  that  he  had  no  spoon  on  one 
occasion  that  he  was  in  irons.  Now  if  he  w’as  in  irons 
of  the  kind  exhibited,  the  manacles  being  without  a 
chain,  and  his  hands  being  crossed  and  pretty  tightly 
manacled  at  the  wrists,  do  you  believe  that  he  could 
fake  the  gruel  out  of  that  howl  ? — I think  at  the  time 
he  was  deprived  of  the  spoon  that  he  was  not  on  that 
diet. 

13.027.  If  he  had  no  spoon,  as  is  alleged,  and  if 
his  hands  were  manacled  with  the  kind  of  manacles 
now  exhibited  to  the  Commission,  could  he  raise  that 
howl,  which  is  about  niue  inches  diameter,  so  as  to 
fake  gruel  out  of  it  ? — I should  say  he  could,  certainly. 

13.028.  How  could  he  doit? — ^By  lifting  it  to  his 
month  from  his  lap  whilst  sitting  on  his  stool. 

13.029.  How  would  he  lift  it,  the  hands  being 
crossed  ? — Very  well.  I could  do  it  without  difficulty. 

18.030.  Your  hands  ai'e  not  manacled  now?: — At 
sh  events,  I am  satisfied  tlrat  prisoners  have  taken 
their  meals  with  manacles  on  their  hands. 

13.031.  But  they  have  had  spoons? — ^Perhaps  the 
heat  way  to  teat  it  would  be  to  manacle  me,  if  you 
please,  and  give  me  some  w'ater,  and  I will  see  if  I 
CM  driiik  it.  Never  having  had  a prisoner  in  this 
difficulty  who  has  complained  to  me  that  he  .suffered  in 
that  way,  really  the  question  has  never  occmTed  to  me. 

13.032.  It  is  alleged  that  he  was  forced  to  take  his 
food  by  lapping  it  out  of  a bowl  ? — I thought  he  said 
he  was  obliged  to  go  on  all  fom's. 


13,038.  Yes,  and  that  he  lapped  it  out  of  a bowl  ? 
—What  better  position  would  he  be  iu,  because  if  he 
could  lap  it  out  of  the  bowl  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
his  getting  it  up  to  his  mouth. 

1 3.034.  How  would  he  get  on  his  bauds  ? He  sits 

01'  his  stool  and  places  it  on  his  lap. 

13.035.  How  is  he  able  to  do  that  when  he  has  his 
hands  manacled  across  ? — He  receives  it  in  through 
the  trap-door. 

13.036.  How  does  he  drink  the  gruel  out  of  the 
bowl? — He  lifts  it  up  to  his  mouth  with  his  hands 
mauacled  thus. 

13.037.  At  the  risk  of  spilliug  it  all? — Yes ; pat  it 
wotdd  he  much  more  steady  thau  now,  because  there 
would  he  a little  ballast  in  it. 

13,038-9,  I think  your  proposal  to  get  the  mana- 
cles on  is  a better  way  of  testing  it? — Yes;  but 
I do  not  know  if  we  can  get  auy  gruel  at  present. 

^ Witness  directs  a warder  to  hove  some  gruel  brought 
%n  the  bowl{) 

13.040.  (j!/r.  Brodrick.)  The  statement  is  this, 
“ It  has  been  asserted  and  denied  that  I was  obliged 
“ to  go  on  my  Icnees  and  elbows  to  eat  my  food  at  one 
“ time.  My  hands  were  tied  in  front  this  time. 
“ I got  a dish  of  stirabout  in  a black-hole  cell.  I 
“ had  DO  spoon ; I was  hungiy,  and  had  to  eat  it  in  the 
“ above  position  ” ? — Knees  and  elbows — very  well. 
Now  we  will  examine  how  he  could  get  into  that 
position  and  be  able  to  eat  his  food  more  comfortably 
than  by  sitting  on  his  block.  To  my  mind  the  pri- 
soner has  made  an  assertion  hi  which  he  has  placed 
liimself  in  a more  uncomfortable  position  thau  if  be  had 
sat  on  the  block. 

13.041.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  If  he  put  the  bowl  on  the 
block  ? — He  had  no  obligation  to  put  it  on  the  block, 
if  he  put  it  on  his  lap.  Of  course,  if  he  wanted  to 
take  his  food  in  the  most  objectionable  form  he  could  ; 
I do  not  say  that  he  could  not  do  it;  I do  not  say  he 
has  not  done  it  ; but  what  1 want  to  see  is,  was  there 
any  absolute  necessity  for  his  doing  so. 

13.042.  Pi-ecisely.  Do  you  remember  Patrick 
Lennon  being  here  ? — Patrick  Lennon  j yes,  he  was 
here. 

13.043.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  Have  you  beard  of  a warder 
named  Cooper? — ^Yes,  Principal  Warder  Cooper;  he 
will  be  here  directly. 

13.044.  Can  you  give  us  the  name  of  the  medical 
officer  who  was  here  at  that  time  ? — think  Dr. 
Grover,  hut  it  might  have  been  Dr.  Pooklington,  who 
is  now  in  private  practice.  Dr.  Goverwas  here.  He 
was  reported  once. 

13.045.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Was  he  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Gover  ? — I thiuk  he  was.  He  was  once  reported 
for  having  half  a newspaper.  He  got  48  hours’  bread 

and  water  and  to  forfeit  360  marks,  and  in  future  to 
pick  coir  or  oakum. 

13.046.  Wm  the  punishment  of  48  hours’  bread 
and  water  carried  out  ? — ^Tes,  I think  so. 

13.047.  Had  he  been  never  reported  before  ? — That 
is  the  only  report  against  him. 

13.048.  How  long  had  he  been  in  prison  when 
that  took  place  ? — He  came  here  on  the  26th  of 
February  1868,  and  this  occurred  in  the  May 
following, 

13.049.  He  had  not  been  under  report  before? — 
No. 

13.050.  Is  that  the  usual  punishment  for  such  an 

offence  ? A man  having  a newspaper  forfeits  thi’ee 

months  of  his  remission  j also  for  having  tobacco  and 
matters  of  that  kind  be  forfeits  three  months  for  the 
first  offence  with  three  days’  bread  and  water.  (Princi- 
pal Warder  Cooper  brings  in  a bowl  of  gruel,  a$id 
puts  the  handet^'s  in  front  on  Mr.  Morrish.) 

13.051.  (Mr.  Morrish^  I consider  that  it  can  be 
brought  np  to  his  mouth  this  way.  ( Witness  lifts  the 
bowl  to  his  mouthy  I think  I could  empty  that  bowl 
without  much  trouble.  There  are  prisoners  here  who 
are  as  expert  in  the,  baudeuflfa  as  out  of  them,  and 
we  had  many  men  in  Dai'tmoor  that  had  released 

3 E S 
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SirKUTES  OP  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFOKE;  THE  CPSUTISSIOS: 


.he  h„..™.re  h.M.d  pu.  .he.„  „=3,0ja.Ho» 

'’“?3,052.  (Oe.  Grcenhcw.)  Ho,v  .lid  they  do  .hot  ? gettiog  the  hoBdcoffe  hofoi-e. 

—They  jumped  tln-ougli  tlieiii. 

The  -witness  remained. 


a Aug.  1870, 


i?.  Cooper. 


EoBERt  Cooper  examined. 
13,054.  (Chainuau.)  Yop  ore  » prmeip»l  tvorder 
u'yrT.'u^tlme "hot  O’Donovnn  Eos.o  tvtis  here 

.vere’yoo  ”P"«“1“3  3— ff.™'-  , 

18,056.  Do  you  recollect  -when  he  was  m linndcuifs . 

—Yes.  sir,  I pluced  him  in  handcutfs. 

13  057.  Looking  at  these  lumdcnttk,  can  you  say  ai-e 
they’or  are  tlu-v  not  the  same  description  a.s  those 
which  were  placed  on  O’Donovau  Eossa  ?— Thei  are 
lust  the  same,  sir.  , . , 

13.058.  Did  you  on  the  several  occasions  on  which 
he  was  liandcutFed  always  put  on  handcuffs  of  1 mt 

Iciricl  ? That  is  the  only  kind  I ever  applied,  loi  i 

applied  them  only  once,  bit.  .n  4 oil 

13.059.  You  only  applied  them  once  ?—rhat  is  all, 


13,060.  Was  that  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  taken 
to  the  dark  cell  ? — Yea,  sir. 


13,061.  Was  it  .an  occasion  on  which  there  was  a 
great  struggle  ?— No,  sir. 

° 13  062.  You  were  present  on  the  occasion  of  the 
struggle  when  Beresfovd  and  Brown  were  engaged 
with  him  ?-  ' 


Both  witnesses 


13,063.  {Mr.  De  Fere.)  Do  you  remember  a 
prisoner  named  Patrick  Leunon  ? 1;  es,  sir. 

13  064  Do  you  remember  any  occasion  on  which 
you  were  present  that  he  asked  the  medical  officer  to 
examine  him  with  the  stethoscope,  as  he  was  com- 
plaining of  some  affection  of  the  chest  ?— I have  no 
recollection  of  it,  sir. 

13,065.  You  have  no  recollection  of  it  ? — No,  sir. 

dthdrew. 


Mr. 

X.  M.  Cover. 


Mr.  Robert  Mundt  Cover  examined. 

,,  you  Bve  the  Piecllenl  y»«  ‘ **'“* 

— ils  just  my  eomiltiou. 

i3  084.  Is  it  comraon  for  pnsonei-s  to  sham  in- 
..  't*  nnw  : hnt  for  some 


13.066.  (C/ia>rmr>}i.)  Mr.  Gov 

officer  of  this  pi'ison  ? — I am,  my  lord.  tau-i-t  Jis  it  cuu..uv...  i. — — 

13.067.  {Dr.  Gree7i/roii>.)  What  aro  «nuitU— It’is  not  very  common  now;  but  for  some 

qualilications?— Member  of  the  [ ,.,.asou  which  I caunot  account  for,  sliaromiug  used  to 

Surgeons,  England,  and  Licentiate  ot  the  Soeietj  ot 

Apothecaries  , I We  have  cases  now  and  then  even  now,  and 

officer  ?— 1 am  principal  medical  olhcei  since  Ap  answei-  questions  in  the  same  nianucr  that 

1«66.  . 1U1  ij;„i-nr,l  Rickard  Bmkc  did,  and  for  so  long  a time  ?— I have 

13.070.  Do  you  remember  a pnsoiiei  called  Eickiu  ,,vLsoiiers  who  would  refuse  to  utter  a word  for  a 

Burke? — I do,  my  lord.  ‘ ‘ --  • ..  . y ...  ....i . 

13.071.  Has  he  been  here  on  more  occasions  than 

°^L3,072!'  l-'or  ivliat  purpose  was  lie  here  on  the 


We  have  cases  now  uuu  ..uv..  w..  — 

more  of  it  here  than  in  other  prisons  I daresay,  because 
prisoners  are  sent  here  for  observation ; but  the  cases 


i any  other  prisoner  who 


■1  prisoners  wjio  wuu.vi  .efuse  to  utter  a word  for  a 
ifr  time,  but  Ido  not  know  that  I ever  had  a prisoner 
who  refused  to  answer  questions  so  long  as  Burke  did. 


Uo  retuseu  to  answer  questions  s,/  

13  086  Did  Burke  occasionally  answer  your  ques- 
’.  • X 5__-NTr.  r ihmiM  sav  not 


1.3,072.  l-'or  what  piu-pose  was  ho  tious’in  an  irrelevant  manner  ?— No.  I should  say  not 

second  occasiim  ?— Chiefly,  I may  ^^entuey,^^^  in-elevant  manner.  When  he  made  answers 


second  occasnm  r — x 

under  my  medical  observation,  -with  tlie  view  ot 
a8cert:>:uin"  the  state  of  his  mind.  . 

13  073.  What  was  your  opinion  of  the  state  ot  his 
mind?— Well,  as  the  result  of  very  careful  observa- 
tion, extending  over  some  weeks,  I saw  nothing  to 
convince  me  that  he  was  unsound  m iniud ; 1 was  not 
able  to  assert  tlmt  he  was  positively  sound  in  miurt,  at 
tlic  same  time  I was  not  satisfied  that  lie  was  iinsomid. 
13  074.  Did  you  consider  him  suffering  from  any 

forin’of  disease'?— No,  1 did  not. 


II.  It.,  iriiliwiint  manner.  VVhen  he  made  answers 
they  were  generally  relevant.  • 

13  087.  They  wijrc  complete  answers  to  the  ques- 
ti«is’put  to  him  ?— They  wore.  , „ v„ 

13,088.  Do  you  tliink  that  when  Burke  -wna  heio  lie 
was  i’ll  a state  to  have  been  examined  by  na.  and  to 
have  given  evidence  before  this  Commission  ?— I do, 

'”^13%89.  {Dr.  Lifoiis.)  You  stated  a little  while  ago. 
Dr.  Gover,  that  you  would  not  say  that  Burke  was  of 


rin  of  disease  ?--No,  1 did  not.  unsoiind*miiul  ?■— No,  sir,  I should  not  like  to  say  it 

13.075.  You  did  not  tkink  him  the  su  j 13  090  Or  that  he  was  of  sound  mind?— No, .1 

cerebral  disease  ?— No,  1 had  not  sufficient  reason  to  positively  that  he  was  of  sound  mind. 

think  80.  1 hie  nnswers  I wrote  to  Dv.  Campbell,  when  he  left  here,  stahng 

13.076.  Was  he  iierfcctly  coherent  lu  lua  answers  ^ assert  that  he  was  of  sound  mmd, 

f.cVb«ts.m  tta  impretaonmymind 

time  previoue  to  Ms  removal  he  refused  to  naswer  le  hero  uudov  yourotaetra- 

questions  altogetlier.  e.  i - c tiou  ? — I think  seven  or  eight  weeks.  Something  hiS 

. 13,079.  Do  you  think  that  that  refusal  ai-ose  from  ^ -iveeks,  or  very  near  to  it. 

wilful  disinclination,  or  from  want  oi  power  ot  com-  What  state  of  mind  do  you  think  amatna 

prehending  your  questions  ?— I cannot  but  think  that  > cannot  say  was  either  of'  sound  or  unsounl 

it  was  wilful.  • ’ - ’ — < — cases  here. 


13.08a  Wilful  ?— I think  so.  a great  many  mixed" cases,  including  oases  of  wew 

13,08.1.  There  was  nothing  like  incomprehension  ? y am  frequently  unable  to  say  one  way  o 

-1  think  not.  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  it -wa-s  the  other.  . c • 3 that 


whom  you  cannot  say  -was  cikuci  - , 

mind  ?— We  have  a great  many  doubtful  cases  here, 
i-eat  many  mixed  cases,  including  oases  ot  -wew 
, , p x.l_  ....bIvIq  *n  oaTT  nrifi  wav  or 


the  other.  x,  • i tTiit 

13,093.  Will  you  define  the  condition  of  mmcl  taw 

13082  Washeimproved.orwa.shethosamewheu  you  suppose  him  or  them  to  be  in,  when  7°“ 

he  left  this  prison  as  when  he  was  sent  here  ?ryPhysi-  iddert^e  to  say  they  m-e  of  sound  or 


he  left  this  prison  as  when  he  was  sent  here  ?— Physi-  miderteke  to  say  they  m-e  ot  sound  or  un 
calh  he  was  not  quite  so  well.  He  had.  refused  to  What  -is'  the  intermediate  ^o^^tion  opim^ 

take  his  out-of-door  exercise  veiy  much,  and  conse-.  that  Iformed  -with  regard  to  Buike  was,  u 
Queuflyhe  was  not  quite  so  well  when  he  ^t  this  ffiigning  insanity  for  some  tune.  I ^ gome 

prison  as  when  he  came.  was  feigning  insanity  rather  cleverly,  but  1 felt 

is;083.  Yon  did  not  see  sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy  doubt  whether  he  was  foignmg  or  u . 
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13.094.  You  had  not  made  up  your  mind  whether 
he  was  feigning  or  not? — Just  so. 

13.095.  If  lie  was  feigning  would  it  not  show  that 
he  was  of  tolerably  sound  mind  and  using  his  faculties 
to  dcceire  you  pretty  carefully  ? — Just  so;  I think  it 
would.  I think  if  he  were  feigning  that  he  wss 
feigning  well. 

13.096.  If  he  was  feigning  that  he  was  feigning 
well  ? — Yes. 

13.097.  I will  now  ask  you  to  give  a direct  opinion 
one  way  or  another,  as  to  what  you  consider  the 
state  of  Burke's  mind  while  he  was  under  your 
observation? — Jly  opinion  was  that  the  balance  of 
evidence  w.as  decidetUy  in  favour  of  bis  being  of 
sound  mind ; I was  so  much  more  di.^posed  to  think 
he  was  sound  in  mind  than  unsound. 

13.098.  Are  you  still  in  doubt  of  his  sanity  or 
not  ? — I have  heard  nothing  about  him  since  lie  left 
this  prison. 

13.099.  But  when  he  was  under  your  observation  ? 
—Yes,  I am  still  in  some  little  doubt ; but  it  is  only 
a slight  doubt,  as  to  whether  T could  have  coino 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  sound  at  the  time  of 
removal.  If  I had  heeu  .able  lo  have  kept  him  a 
little  longer,  perhaps  I might  have  formed  a diflerent 
opinion. 

13.100.  You  do  not  consider  that  you  h.ad  sufficient 
opportunity  of  forming  a correct  opinion  ? — Kot  to 
be  an  absolutely  final  conclusion. 

13.101.  Did  you  ask  for  a consultation  with  any 
person  skilled  in  mental  diseases? — No;  it  has  been 
unusufil  to  Lave  consultations  here  for  many  years, 
but  I had  my  assistant-surgeon. 

13.102.  Is  it  open  to  you  to  ask  for  special  advice 
in  any  ease  in  which  you  might  need  a consultatifm  ? 
— It  is  open  to  me  to  ask  for  it,  decidedly. 

13.103.  (^Chairman.)  Is  it  often  granted  ? — I have 
always  preferred  to  act  ou  my  oivn  opinion  with 
regard  to  whether  any  ease  requires  special  exaniiuation 
or  otherwise. 

13.104.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  That  is  a wide  answer  to 
Lord  Devon’s  question,  as  to  whether  such  a thing 
would  be  granted  if  you  asked  for  it  ? — I have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  would  he  granted  if  I asked 
for  it. 

13.105.  Are  you  aware  tliat  a medical  mau  of  special 
eminence  in  meuffil  diseases  was  subsequently  asked 
to  see  this  Rickard  Burke  in  consultation  ? — I knew 
that  Dr.  Meyer  had  been  called  to  see  him,  but  that 
was  before  he  came  hei’e. 

13.106.  You  knew  that  he  had  seen  him  in  con- 
sultation with  regard  to  the  state  of  his  mind? — 
Yes. 

13.107.  In  what  way  did  you  test  the  state  of  his 
mind  ? — By  very  careful  watching,  iiTegular  visits, 
and  by  keeping*  officers  in  the  room  with  him  who 
reported  to  .me  carefully  the  occurrences  of  the  day 
and  of  the  night ; by  frequently  conversing  with  him 
for  long  periods,  as  much  time  as  I had  to  spare,  and 
then  considering  afterwards  the  nature  of  his  replies 
or  his  manner  to  me.  These  were  the  dili'erent 
methods. 

13.108.  Could  you  mention  any  of  the  incidents 
that  .occurred  between,  you  and  him,  and  what  the 
nature  of  them  was  ?— Yes.’ 

13.109.  That  led  you  to  this  doubtful  state  of  mind 
as  to  his  sanity  or  insanity  ? — I can  mention  one  thing 
which  struck  me  as  being  important.  I think  it  was 
about  10  days  or  a fortnight  after  his  auival  here, 
that  the  prisoner  Power,  who  was  jn  association  with 
him,  requested  that  he  and  Burke  might  take  exercise 
in  the  space  of  ground  between  the  prison  building 
and  the  garden  wall,  the  space  which  surrounds  the 
prison,  md  it  was  referred  to  the  director.  The 
director  declined  to  grant  the  application,  and  there 
was'  a ihost  remdrkable  change  in  Burke’s  manner 
from  that  day. 

Is, HO.  IJn.  what  .respect  ? — It  was 

then,  my  lord,  that  'he  began,  -to  decline  to  speak  to 
me.  He  declined  to  answer  my  quMtions.  He  even 
pnshed  me  away  ftom  his  bed  once,  threatened  and 


swore,  and  buried  hinifelf  in  the  bed  ; and  in  those 
various  ways  he  showed  his  detenuinatioii  not.  to 
answer  any  questions,  lie  said  he  wouhi  hove  nothing 
to  do  with  the  doctor.  Thai,  biiddcn  change  of 
conduct  wa-!  acireumsiauce  which impressud  me  much. 

13.111.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Was  he  often  violent? — Do 
you  mean. in  language  ? 

13.112.  In  manner,  or  in  language,  or  holli  wavs  ? 
— Yes,  he  was  generally  disposed  to  be  violent,  and 
was  actually  violent  ouce  or  twice. 

11.1  IS.  Had  the  straight  waistcoat  to  he  used  with 
him  ? — No  ; he  was  never  restrained.  He  never  went 
so  far  as  that. 

13.1  j4.  Have  you  had  .any  very  sjiecial  experience  in 
mental  diseases  ? — Yc-s.  Anj-  luotiiwd  matt  hohUiig 
the  position  of  cliief  medical  officer  here  ticcessarily 
has  experience,  because  it  is  a oiisfoni  when  a man 
falls  into  a douliitul  state  of  mind  in  any  utlier  Govevu- 
meni.  ptison,  to  send  him  here  fot  observation,  that 
the  doulit  in.ay  he  cleared  up. 

13.115.  Did  you  make  mental  disease  a special 
study — I hai-fsread  M'orks  oi'  psychological  inquiry. 

13.116.  Have  you  visited  luuatic  asylums? — Yes  ; 
I have  visited  asylums  uad  have  also  studied  insanity 
by  medical  lectures  and  psychological  literature. 

13.117.  Did  Burke  take  his  food  while  he  w'as 
hero? — Well,  some;  he  fluctuated  in  that  respect. 
Somefimra  he  took  h very  well  and  at  other  times  he 
took  ouly  a part,  but  he  never  refused  it  altogether,  I 
believe,  more  than  24  hours  at  a time. 

13.1 18.  Did.you  study  the  expression  of  his  features, 
and  especially  his  eyt«  ? — Yes. 

13.119.  Was  thei'c  anything  peculiar  about  the 
expression  of  his  eyes  ?— Fierceue<s.  I do  not  know 
that  there  was  anything  more  than  fierceness. 

13.120.  Was  there  any  silly  expression  about  him 
at  that  rime? — Not  to  strike  me  at  ail;  1 have  not 
noticed  it. 

13.121.  Had  you  ever  a satisfactory  opportunit}'  of 
observing  him  when  he  was  not  under  the  view  of  the 
wniriei's  or  prison  officials  ?— I had  hardly  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  that,  but  I have  remained  in  the  room 
and  talked  to  the  officers  and  to  himself  for  a lime ; or 
more  frequently  than  that,  I talked  to  his  fellond 
prisoner,  Power,  a-sto  his  ailment  .and  symptoms,  aw- 
endeavoured  to  divert  the  attention  of  Burke  in  that 
way  ; and  whilst  conversing  with  Power  was  watching 
Burke. 

13.122.  Did  you  ever  examine  him,  being  alone 
with  him  ? — No,  sir. 

13. 1 23.  Is  it  not  usual  to  do  so  before  coming  to  a 
definite  opinion ; in  ordinary  pr-actice  it  is  so  ? — Yes  ; 
but  it  is  a very  unusual  thing  for  a prisoner  to  bo  seen 
alone.  I am  rather  cautious,  and  generally  have  one 
officer  with  me  at  least. 

13.124.  Is  it  not  a i*ule  in  regard  to  giving  certifi- 
cates of  lunacy  that  a medical  man  should  see  the 
supposed  lunatic  alone  ? — I do  not  believe  that  it  is. 

13.125.  Are  you  not  aware  that  it  is  strictly  so  ? — 
I am  not  aware  that  it  is  strictly  so. 

13.126.  Why  did  Burke  fall  away? — He  did  not 
take  exercise.  He  scarcely  took  any  exercise,  and 
therefore  he  did  not  appear  so  robust  w'hen  he  left 
here  as  rvhen  he  came.  1 attribute  it  chiefly  to  that, 
and  partly  to  the  fact  that  he  did  not  always  take  his 
food. 

13.127.  Do  you  know  whether  he  slept  well  while 
he  was  here  ?— Yes,  he  always  slept  well. 

13.128.  Was  there  anything  secondary  about  hia 
pulse  ? — I never  detected  anything. 

13.129.  Did  you  examine  his  pulse? — Frequently. 

13.130.  Have  you  any  record  of  the  state  of  his 
pulse  ? — I have  rether  copious  notes  of  his  condition 
in  other  respects,  but  not  of  his  pulse.  TIis  pulse  >vaa 
always  uormal,  so  that  I did  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  record  it.  His  pulse  was  quite  regular. 

13. 1 31.  Do  you  know  what  the  rate  tvaa  ? — ^It  was 
about  78  or  80  generally. 

13.132.  (Hr.  Brotlrich)  Did  you  find  any  traoe  of 
delusion  in  Rickard  Burke  ? — ^It  was  very  difficult  to 
find  him  out.  He. .would  not  talk  at  .all.  That  was 

3E  4 
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one  of  mv  difficlilties.  I did  not  discover  anv  trace 
of  delusion  during  tbe  first  fortnight,  the  only  time 
that  I had  opportunities  of  conversing  with  him. 

13,133.  Was  he  under  the  impression  that  he  was 
being  poisoned  ?— No,  not  here.  I do  not  ^ink 
he  -was  really  under  that  impression.  He  pushed  his 
food  away  sometimes  as  if  he  wished  it  to  be.  inferred 
that  be  thought  it  was  poison.  I have  observed  him 
distinctly  do  that  ouee  or  twice.  I do  not  know  that 
he  stated  it  was  poison,  but  after  awhile  he  pushed  it 
away  as  if  implying  that  there  was  something  the 
matter  with  it.  , , , .u 

IS  134.  Do  you  remember  li  that  happeneU  iiom 
before  aud  after  the  change  you  spoke  of  V — I think  it 
was  afterwards.  I have  eicact  notes  of  all  that  used 
to  take  place,  so  that  I could  furnish  all  those  details. 

18  135.  I think  you  said  be  was  watched  at  night  ? 
—He  was  watched  at  night.  He  had  fresh  officers  at 
night.  The  officer  of  the  day  was  rele.ased  at  night. 

13  136.  Could  you  say  whether  the  observation 
made  at  night  tended  to  confirm  the  theory  of  his 
feigning  insanity  ?— It  did ; from  the  fact  of  his 
•Iwaya  sleeping  weU.  Thet  wm  I think  . very 


important  matter. 

13  137.  (Dr.  Lyons.')  Do  you  think  insane  people 
do  not  often  sleep  weU?— They  very  often  do  not 
sleep  well.  . . , , 

13.138.  Do  you  not  know,  for  instance,  that  they 

veiy' often  sleep  remarkably  well? — I quite  ^ree 
with  you  that  they  do.  , , . 

13.139.  {Mt.  Ue  Vere.)  When  you.  say  that  his 
answere  to  your  questions,  when  he  did  answer  you, 
were  relevant,  what  do  you  mean  by  the  word 
“ relevant  ?"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  his  answers 
were  relevant  in  the  sense  of  having  reference  to  the 
subject  mattei'  of  the  question  ? — Just  so. 

13.140.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  fui-ther,  that  theywere 
ratioiial  answers  to  the  questions  which  you  had  asked  ? 

They  were  rational,  but  witlv  a little  eccentricity 

about  them  once  or  twice. 

13.141.  (CAairman.)  They  were  answers  that  showed 
he  understood  the  question  ?— He  always  understood 
the  question. 

13  142.  {Mr.De  Vere.)  Have  you  had  many  cases 
of  shamming  insanity  under  your  care  here  ? — There 
were  some  years  ago  more,  but  lately  I have  not  had 
many  cases  of  feigned  insanity,  for  the  disposition 
to  feign  has  seemed  to  some  extent  to  lessen,  not  I sup- 
pose being  so  successful  us  it  used  to  be  ; I do  not 
Liow  whether  that  is  the  reason  or  not. 

13  143.  Is  it  not  a most  usual  thing  iu  shammed 
madness'for  the  patient  to  answer  the  questions  in  an 
irrelevant  manner  if  he  wishes  to  produce  in  the  mind 
of  his  medical  man  the  idea  of  his  being  insane  ? — 
Generally,  sir  j hut  not  always.  I have  known  men 
who  have  feigned  insanity  and  gave  rational  answers 
to  the  questions  I put  to  them. 

13,144.  (Chairman.)  Mr.  Gover,  will  you  oblige 
us  by  just  giving  an  account  of  your  day  here.  We 
want  to  know  your  duties,  and  the  time  when  they  are 
performed  by  you  ? — ^I  come  to  the  prison  at  9 o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  attend  to  any  lettei-s,  reports,  or 
other  special  matters  that  ai-e  brought  before  me. 
Then  I go  to  the  hospital  at  once.  I make  it  my  first 
duty  to  see  the  patients  in  the  hospital.  Previous  to 
that  though  I l^ve  seen  the  sick  officers.  I should 
have  mentioned  that  the  females  os  well  as  the  males 
are  to  he  seen,  and  that  they  take  some  time.  But 
before  I go  on,  my  lord,  I wish  to  know  whether  you 
wish  to  have  the  medical  duties  as  performed  by 


myself  or  the  department. 

13,145.  As  performed  by  the  medical  department  ? 
—Then  I start  through  the  pentagons  as  soon  as  I 


con. 

13,146.  Those  remain  in  their  own  cells  ? — In  their 
own  cells.  They  are  seen  early  in  the  morning,  some- 
times before  the  hospital,  sometimes  after ; but  they 
are  seen  early  in  the  morning.  Then  the  prisoners 
under  punishment;  all  the  prisoners  on  bread  and 
water. 

J3,147.  They  are  always  seen  by  you  ns  they  are 


sent  in  ? — Always  ; the  fact  of  man  being  under 
punishment  secures  a visit. 

13.148.  It  is  communicated  to  you  when  prisoners 
are  put  under  punishment  ? — Oh  yes  ; I have  a list  of 
prisoners  eveiy  morning.  Immediately  that  the  re- 
ports are  over  the  list  is  brought  to  me. 

13.149.  You  visit  the  cells  and  see  them  there? — 
Yes. 

13.150.  How  often  do  you  visit  the  prisoners  in  the 
dark  cells  ? — They  ai-e  visited  sometimes  twice  a day ; 
but  it  is  ft  very  long  time  since  we  liave  had  any  in 
dark  cells.  The  fact  of  being  iu  a dark  cell  would 
multiply  the  number  of  visits.  We  should  pay  rather 
more  visits  to  meu  in  the.  dark  cells  than  those  in  other 
cells.  Then  I have  much  writing  to  do  here ; many 
entries  to  make,  various  registers  to  keep,  and  these 
duties  in  the  male  and  female  side  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  forenoon.  I generally  am  engaged  up  to  1 
o’clock  with  those  duties,  and  then  I leave  the  prison 
for  perhaps  half  an  bom*  or  so,  and  retmm  about  2 
o’clock. 

18.151.  You  live  near- the  prison  ? — I live  near  the 
prison  j and  in  the  afternoon  I pay  a second  visit  to 
the  hospital,  and  sometimes  my  time  is  taken  up  in 
seeing  mental  cases  uuder  medical  obsei'vation.  Then 
I have  to  examine  all  the  candidates  for  employment 
in  Government  prisons.  I frequently  liave  sevei’al  to 
examine  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

13.152.  What  candidates  ? — Candidates  forwai-der- 
ships  as  officers.  I have  not  yet  mentioned  the  whole 
of  my  duties  ; for  instance,  eveiy  man  has  to  be  ex- 
amined on  reception.  We  receive  a great  number  of 
prisoners  here.'  They  do  not  continue  in  the  prison 
very  long,  and  as  eveiy  man  is  examined  on  reception, 
and  again  examined  before  dischai-ge,  there  is  much  to 
do  in  the  way  of  examination. 

13.163.  With  regal'd  to  those  prisonei's  who  ai'o 
neither  in  the  infirmary  nor  amongst  the  “ complaiu- 
ing  sick  ” in  their  cells,  how  often  do  you  see  the 
ordinary  prisouere  ? — Once  a mouth,  my  lord,  at 
least. 

13.164.  Does  every  prisoner  pass  under  your  notice 
at  least  once  a mouth  ? — At  least  once  a month. 

13.155.  I suppose  if  any  prisuner  falls  ill  he  puts 
his  name  down  to  see  you  ? — just  so. 

13.156.  How  do  you  aud  your  assistant  divide  the 
work  j do  you  take  cei'tain  portidbs  in  turn,  or  do 
you  change  from  time  to  time  ? — We  change  from 
time  to  time  j but  still  much  more  frequently  the 
assistant-surgeon  takes  the  “ casual  sick,”  as  we  call 
them,  scattered  in  the  prison,  and  he  sends  any  serions 
cases  to  the  hospital.  The  hospital  more  generally 
falls  to  my  care. 

18.157.  Does  your  assistant  live  iu  the  prison  ?— 
Yes,  he  lives  in  the  prison. 

13.158.  (Mr.  JSrodrioh,)  In  your  experience  have 
you  found  that  bread-aud-water  punishments  have  a 
decidedly  injuidous  efiect  on  the  health  of  prisoners? 

Well,  I could  not  point  to  any  cases,  but  I have  an 

impression  that  bread  and  ■water,  if  it  is  continued  long, 
is  injurious  ; hut  I cannot  point  to  any  cose  proving 
that  it  is  so.  Still,  the  general  impression  produced 
on  my  mind  by  my  experience  is,  that  if  it  is  con- 
tinued many  days  it  is  injurious.  I consequently  m 
some  cases  iutei-fere.  I communicate  with  the  gov^or, 
and  stop  the  punishment.  Wishing  to  prevent 

I do  not  wait  for  it  to  become  manifest,  but  if  8^*7 
prisoner  is  likely  to  be  injm'ed  by  bread  and  water 
I stop  the  punishment,  so  that  I have  no  cases  to 
prove  that  it  is  injurious. 

1 3.159.  You  have  no  cases  showing  that  permanent 
deterioration  of  health  has  followed  that  mode  o 
punishment  ?— No,  sh*. 

13.160.  (Dr.  Greenhow.)  Do  you  remember  s 
prisoner  who  was  here  named  Patrick  Lennon  r 
rememboi'  the  name,  but  I cannot  say  that  I 

her  the  prisoner  ; I have  records  about  him,  no  doao  • 

13.161.  Could  you  produce  these? — ^Tes ; I have 
brought  some  papers. 

13.162.  We  will  take  up  his  case  first.  Have  you 
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aay  notes  of  Ms  case? — I think  I have,  sir,  but  I am 
not  certain.  1 recollect  the  name. 

13.163.  Ho  was  forwarded  from  this  prison  to 
Dartmoor  on  the  30th  of  December  1868.  He  was 
here  10  months  exactly  ? — I have  not  the  notes,  bnt 
I can  get  them. 

13.164.  We  will  go  on  to  another  case.  Do  you 
j-emember  Underwood  O’Connell,  a prisoner  who  was 
here  ? — I do  not  readily  connect  persons  "with  names, 
but  I recollect  the  name  well  enough.  I have  no 
doubt  that  I should  know  the  man  if  I saw  him.  I 
have  some  records  about  him  which  I can  produce. 

13.165.  Will  you  look  to  the  notes  of  his  ease? — 
Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  mention  that  I looked 
through  .'ll!  our  books,  and  copied  the  entries  that  I 
found  with  regai-d  to  those  cases  iu  the  books  and 
medical  papers,  and  sent  them  to  Parliament  Street  for 
the  Commission.  I had  not  time  to  make  copies  of  these 
extracts. 

13.166.  Please  to  read  the  notes  which  you  have 
made.  — “ Charles  O’Connell,  29th  of  May  1868 ; 
asked  for  a tooth-brash.’’  I have  no  record  of  tliat 
Laving  been  granted  to  him. 

13.167.  What  I want  to  know  is,  what  state  of 
health  he  was  iu  whilst  be  was  here  ? — He  was  not  iu 
perfectly  good  health,  but  frequently  suffering  from 
debility.  I find  that  I put  him  on  hospital  diet,  and 
he  remained  on  it  a long  time.  On  the  12th  of  June 
he  was  ordered  tinctura  ferri  muriatis  and  cod  liver 
oil ; on  the  1 5th  he  was  excused  hard  labour,  and  clean- 
ing 5 on  the  18th  he  was  put  on  hospital  diet,  with 
beef  tea,  but  he  was  not  admitted  into  bospitfd;  he 
had  it  in  his  cell,  and  he  remained  on  it,  I believe, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  time  here. 

13,16s.  What  symptoms  was  he  suffering  from? 

Nothing  more  than  debility,  with  some  symptoms  of 
dyspepsia. 

13.169.  Did  you  make  a physical  examination  of 
his  thoracic  oigans  ? — Yes. 

13.170.  What  did  you  find  ? — ^No  indication  of 
oiganic  disease  at  the  time  or  at  any  time. 

13.171.  Did  he  suffer  from  palpitation  at  times.’ 

I found  nothing  to  note  with  regard  to  that,  but  I find 
here  that  he  complained  of  general  debility,  pain  in 
the  head,  and  some  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  and  in 
consequence  of  that  I ordered  him  hospital  diet. 

The  witnes 


13.172.  You  received  with  him,  no  doubt,  from 
Portland  his  medical  history  ? — No,  sir. 

13.173.  He  came  here  from  Portland  ?— Yes  ; but 
he  did  not  come  on  medical  gi-ounds. 

13.174.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  medical  history 
follows  the  prisoner  wherever  he  goes  ? — ^Yes  ; but 
the  medical  history,  I think,  has  been  in  use  only 
since  that  time.  Tlie  use  of  medical  history  sheets 
has  not  been  going  on  more  than  two  years  or  so. 

13.175.  What  was  done  with  regai-d  to  notes  of 
cases  previous  to  two  years  ago  ? — We  had  books.  A 
man’s  condition  is  now  entered  in  the  medical  history 
sheet,  bnt  previously  we  entered  his  condition  in  a 
book. 

13.176.  But  we  have  been  fimuished  with  medical 
histories  of  all  these  treason-felony  prisoners  ? — We 
copied  them  out  cf  our  books.  Those  are  copies  that 
you  have. 

13.177.  I am  aware  of  that.  When  a prisoner 
comes  to  this  prison  from  another  does  he  bring  no 
statement  of  health  with  him  ? — He  does  now. 

13.178.  Ho  did  not  at  that  time  ? — Not  at  that  time, 
if  it  is  not  found  in  the  medical  journals,  but  if  found 
in  the  medical  journals  he  would. 

13.179.  Have  you  any  means  of  ascei-taining  the 
grounds  on  which  O’Connell  was  sent  fi-orn  Portland 
to  this  prison  ? — I think  he  was  sent  on  disciplinary 
grouncls. 

13.180.  You  were  not  at  ail  aware  that  he  was 
thouglit  to  have  disease  of  the  heart  ? — No,  sir. 

13.181.  I may  tell  you  that  he  was  noted  at  Port- 
land as  having  slight  aortic  disease,  with  a query  to 
it. — I have  no  recollection  of  it,  sir. 

13.182.  It  was  on  that  ground  I examined  you  on 
his  case,  expecting  to  hear  ft*om  you  some  account  of 
liis  circulatory  organs. — Every  prisoner  is  examined 
here  on  his  arrival. 

13.183.  Have  you  found  any  notes  of  Patrick 
Lennon’s  case  ? — I have  just  a note  that  I also  put 
him  on  hospital  diet 

13.184.  {Chairman.)  We  will  I'esume  your  exami- 
nation iu  Parliament  Street  on  Thursday,  when  you 
will  be  kind  enough  to  be  prepared  to  refer  to  such 
documents  as  you  have  relating  to  the  treason-felony 
pi-isouers  into  whose  cases  we  are  inquiring  ? — Yes, 
my  lord. 

withdrew. 


Mr. 

E.  M.  Gover. 
9 Aug.  1870. 


The  Reverend  Vincent  Zanetti  examined. 


13.185.  {Chairman.)  You  are  the  visiting  priest  of 
this  prison  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

13.186.  How  long  have  you  been  here  ? — For  veiy 
near  seven  years  ; seven  years  in  December. 

13.187.  Before  going  into  details  I should  like  to 
ask  you  whether  you  are  satisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ments and  facilities  that  exist  here  for  your  minfetra^ 
tions,  and  the  opportunities  of  access  that  are  afforded 
to  the_  prisoners  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  ? — I 
am  quite  satisfied,  my  lord.  I have  every  facility  that 
I can  reasonably  expect. 

13.188.  What  is  your  view  of  the  arrangement  as 
to  books  ?— With  regard  to  the  books,  there  is  a cer- 
tain number  of  book.s  that  are  given  to  each  Catholic 
prisoner  that  ai'e  of  a special  character  and  nature — 
a prayer  book,  catechism,  and  a little  meditation  book, 
“ Think  well  on  it.” 

13.189.  These  are  books  selected  and  approved  of 
by  yotCrself  ? — They  were  selected  by  my  predecessor, 
but  I quite  approve  of  them  in  every  way.  There  is 
also  a “New  Testament.” 

13.190.  The  Douay  version  ? — The  Douny  version. 

13,191..  Are  yon  able  to  tell  us  whether  or  not  you 

h^  occasion  to  complain  of  any  interference  with  the 
rengious  views  and  principles  of  the  members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  here  ?— I have  never  had  to 
complain  in  any  way.  The  chaplain  attends  to  his 
prisoners ; I attend  to  my  prisoners  ; and  I do  not 
think  there  has  ever  aiusen  the  slightest  question  of 
controversy  or  unpleasantness  between  us. 

13,192.  You  are  not  resident  here  ? — I am  not, 

26028.— -n. 


my  loi-d.  I I'esido  in  the  neighbom-hood,  at  the 
Catholic  chapel-house  of  Saint  Mary’s.  There  are 
three  clergymen  there,  who  perform  the  duties  of  the 
district  to  which  they  are  assigned,  and  I lodge  in  the 
same  honsc,  near  the  prison. 

13.193.  Do  you  recollect  a prisoner  of  the  name  of 

Patrick  Ryan,  a treason-felony  convict^  being  here  ? 

I have  not  a distinct  recollection,  my  lord,  of  Patrick 
Ryan. 

13.194.  He  makes  a statement  to  us,  and  I shonld 
like  to  know  whether  what  he  represents  has  been 
brought  under  your  notice  or  not.  He  says  that  he 
was  employed  to  work  the  pump.  He  is  asked  the 
question,  “ Did  you  ever  object  to  working  on  any  one 
day  iu  the  week  ? ” and  his  answer  is,  “ I objected  to 
“ it  once,  sir,  and  that  was  on  a Sunday  that  I was  to 
“ receive  the  blessed  sacrament,  and  the  officer  told  me 
“ I could  not ; that  it  would  be  betterfor  me  to  work 
“ at  the  pump ; that  it  would  do  me  more  service.” 
Do  you  recollect  hearing  that  there  was  any  diffi- 
culty thrown  in  the  wav  of  the  prisoners  receiving 

the  sacrament  in  cases  or  being  employed  at  work  ? 

I do  not,  my  lord ; but  now  that  mention  is  made  of 
it,  I have  some  recolleetiou  of  some  prisoner — ^but  who 
the  prisoner  was  I cannot  recollect — making  a 
difficulty  of  working  the  pump  on  Sunday,  and 
stating  an  objection  he  had,  but  whethei-  he  waa 
going  to  communion  or  not  I cannot  remember.  I 
stated  to  the  prisoner— I cannot  rememberwho  it  was 
— that  it  was  a work  of  necessity  j that  the  water 
had  to  be  supplied  for  the  prison,  and  that  conse- 

3 F 
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quently  the  prisoners  had  to  \7ork  ou  Sunday  ; that 
it  -vras  not  an  unnecessju-y  but  a necessary  n'or'k,  and 
that,  therefore,  he  should  do  what  he  was  told,  and 
should  work  at  the  pump  like  the  rest.  I cannot  say 
whether  it  was  Ryau  or  not,  hut  I rememhor  the 
question  distinctly. 

13,19o.  I suppose  it  is  the  Siune,  for  lie  is  asked, 

“ Were  you  unable  to  take  the  sacrament  that  day  ? 
and  his  answer  is,  “ No,  sir,  Iwcause,  of  eoui-se,  I had 
to  tell  the  priest  about  it  nftenvmds.”  He  i.-i  (hen 
asked,  ‘^Did  you  receive  the  blessed  sacrament  that 
mormii°-l”’  aud  he  answers,  “Yes,  .sir”? — I should 
Lave  put  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the  way  of  his 
receiriug  the  sacrament.  The  being  engaged  for  a 
short  time  on  Sunday  morning  in  working  the  pump 
was  not  anything  forbidden,  or  anything  that  I should 
have  objected  to,  and  therefore  he  might  have  received 
the  sacrament,  and  still  have  worked  the  pump.  I 
should  not  have  placed  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
his  receiving  the  sacrament  under  such  circiunstances. 

13.196.  {Mr.  BrodricL)  When  prisoners  are  under 
punishment  do  they  attend  mass  on  Sunday  morning? 

They  do  not,  sh-,  when  they  are  under  punishment ; 

they  are  confined  to  their  cells. 

13.197.  Do  tlie  inmates  of  the  infirmaiy  attend  mass 
if  they  are  well  enough  to  do  so  ? — It  has  not  been 
the  custom  for  inmates  of  the  iufirnrary.  There  are 
two  infirmarie.?.  There  is  a large  infii'maiy.  the  infir- 
mary properly  so  called  in  “ 4 E room,  ’ as  it  is  tenned, 
where  those  who  ai-e  very  sick  are  placed  j and  there 
are  minor  infirmaries,  4 C and  4 D,  in  the  same  pen- 
tagon, whero  prisoners  are  placed  when  then’  siclmess 
is°of  a slight  nature  ; and  neither  the  prisoners  of  the 
gi'cat  infirmary  or  of  the  small  iufirmary  can  go  to 
mass  on  Sunday ; it  is  not  usual.  I felt  some  difficulty 
regai-ding  their  being  all  prevented  from  going  to 
service.  I asked  the  governor  to  allow  those  to  go 
to  service  who  were  sufficiently  well  to  do  so,  and  for 
some  time  they  went  to  the  service  on  Sunday,  but 
there  seems  to  have  been  several  difficulties  with 
regai-d  to  it.  They  i>ass  communications  cue  to 
another.  They  have,  it  appears,  some  special  means 
of  coiTesponding  rvitli  other  prisouer.s ; and  foi'  some 
peculiar  reasons,  which  were  not  completely  ex)>hiined 
to  me,  tire  practice  was  discontinued,  so  that  now  no 
prisoners  who  are  sick  go  to  chapel  on  a Sunday. 

13.198.  {Mr.  Do  Vere.)  You  .say,  Mr.  Zanetti,  that 
when  you  found  that  the  infimary  patients  were  not 
allowed  to  go  to  mass  you  “ felt  some  difficulty  about 

it  p ” X felt  regret  5 regr'Ot  that  certain  prisoners 

■who  were  sufficiently  well  to  go  to  service  on  Sunday 
wei'e  not  allowed  to  go ; the  prohibition  was  indis- 
criminate. 

13.199.  Then  probably  in  that  respect  you  would 
wish  to  correct  your  former  statement,  that  you 
never  had  any  reason  to  complain  in  anyway? — I 
modify  it  in  this  respect,  I accepted  the  answer  of 
the  governor  ns  a satisfactory  answer.  I thought  the 
difficulties  so  gi-eat  that  discipline  would  not  allow  it 
•without  producing  a greater  evil.  But  I accepted  the 
answer  with  regi-et. 

13.200.  The  explanation  given  by  the  govei-nor,  as 
I understand  you,  was,  that  there  were  means  of  com- 
munication which  were  subversive  of  discipline  when 
hospital  patients  attended  moss  ? — It  was  so  ; on  that 
ground  principally. 

13.201 . How  do  the  means  of  communication,  when 
hospital  patients  attend  mass,  differ  from  the  means  of 
communication  between  ordinai-y  prisoners  when  they 
£ue  attending  mass  ? — I cannot  state  the  reasons.  I 
cannot  explain  the  reason  of  the  governor,  but  he 
stated  that  it  caused  gre.at  emboiTassment,  that  com- 
munications were  facilitated  amongst  the  prisonei*a, 
and  that  it  necessitated  the  employmeut  of  more 
officers.  I did  not  go  to  examine — to  ask  him  his 
reasons  further.  I accepted  his  decloi'ation  as  being 
a sufficieut  reason  why  they  could  not  go  to  service  on 
Sundays. 

18.202.  But  considering  the  very  serious  depriva- 
tion that  it  would  be  to  any  Catholic,  especially  to  a 
rick  man,  to  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  attending 


mass  on  Sunday,  did  it  not  strike  you  that  it  would 
be  well  to  aseertaiu  somewhar  further  ft'om  the 
governor  why  those  disabilities  would  apply  to  infir- 
mary patients,  and  were  not  equally  applicable  to  all 
prisoners  ? — I spoke  on  this  subject  move  than  once 
to  the  governor.  Itivged  the  matter  more  than  oiicc. 
The  governor  did  go  into  a few  details,  and  as  those 
details  appertain  to  many  points  of  discipline  with 
which  I was  iiuacquainted  I accepted  his  declaiwlion 
as  siitisfactoiy.  I thought  that  the  governor  renlly  ■ 
would  uot  put  any  difficidty  in  the  way  of  the  priso- 
ners without  i-easou,  and  it  was  ou  that  account  that 
I did  not  urge  my  point. 

13.203.  Did  the  difficulties  which  the  govei-nor 
urged  in  point  of  discipline  apply  to  the  patients  in 
the  inlii-mary  only,  or  did  they  apply  to  the  pvisonei-s 
under  punishmeut  also? — To  the  iiifii-mary  patients 
only. 

13.204.  Then  did  you  evei-  make  any  application 
that  prisonei-s  under  punishment  should  be  allowed  to 
go  to  mass  on  Smidap? — Never.  I spoke  on  the 
subject.  I do  not  Icnow  that  I made  an  application 
exactly  on  the  subject. 

13.205.  May  I ask  to  whom  did  you  speal:  about 
it  ? — I cannot  say.  I spoke  of  course  to  the  governor  5 
he  is  the  one  that  I should  speak  to  on  the  matter. 

I 0.1,0001  say  if  it  was  this  present  governor  or  liis 
pi-eclecessor.  But  I made  some  inquiries  why  the 
prisouei-s  under  jiunishinent  should  uot  he  allowed  to 
go  to  service,  and  the  answer  that  was  given  to  me 
was  this,  that  if  the  prisoners  are  allowed  to  be  taken 
fi'oni  solitary  confinement ; if  they  were  alloived  to 
associate  with  other  prisonei-s  and  to  be  at  service,  it 
would  bo  considered  as  a great  alleviation  of  the 
punishmeut,  and  that  that  could  not  be  allowed. 

13.206.  Then  perhaps  you  would  wish  to  modify 
your  former  answer,  that  yon  had  nothing  to  complain 
of,  by  saying  that  you  have  to  eomxjlain  that  certain 
prisoners  who  were  under  punishment  wei'e  not 
allowed  to  go  to  mass  ? — When  I stated  that  I had 
nothing  to  complain  of  I stated  it  under  the  impression 
that  the  governor  would  have  allowed  the  prisoners  to 

go  to  mass to  go  to  service — if  it  was  consistent  witli 

discipline.  I took  it  for  granted  that  it  would  bo 
sabversLve  of  discipline.  I did  not  wish  to  pre.ss  my 
demands  too  much,  or  wish  to  do  what  I considered 
inconsistent  with  discipline. 

13.207.  If  a man  were  allowed  to  go  to  mass  the 
Sunday  intervening  during  the  i>oiiod  of  his  punish- 
ment, would  it  uot  be  very  easy  to  remit  his  punish- 
ment for  tliat  Sunday,  and  to  give  him  a punishmesit 
on  some  snbscquont  week  day  instead  of  it  ?— It  is 
considered  a favour,  a privilege,  to  attend  soi-vice, 
and  to  deprive  a prisoner  of  that  favour  is  considered 
a part  of  the  punishment.  Tliat  is  the  way  in  which 
it  is  regai-ded  by  the  authorities. 

13.208.  May  I ask  you  as  a Catholic  priest— I have 
no  doubt  as  to  what  your  answer  will  be — whether  the 
attending  at  mass  is  uot  only  a privilege,  but  a duty? 

It  is  a duty  when  it  can  be  complied  with  without 

very  cousidoi-able  inconvenience. 

13.209.  If  the  authorities  of  tho  prison,  -mtliout  a 
p<ffiitive  necessity,  prevent  prisonei-s  under  punishment 
and  infirmary  patients  from  lieai-iiig  mass  ou  Sundnj-s, 
ai-e  they  not  only  depriving  them  of  a privilege,  but 
compelling  them  to  forego  a duty  ? — I shoidd  >iot 
classify  the  two  together.  I should  think  it  mwt 
desirable  that  prisoners  in  the  infirmary  -who  are  sum* 
ciently  .well  to  attend  the  service  of  the  church  should 
attend  service  ; but  with  respect  to  prisoneis  that  arc 
in  punishment  I should  conrider  that  the  object  th(i 
tJie  authorities  had  of  rendering  that  prisoner’s  punish- 
ment more  heavy  would  satisfy  me  in  regiffd  of  the 
obligation  under  which  they  were  placed.  . * 

13.210.  Do  I undei-stand  yon  to  say  that  you, 
justify  the  depriving  prisoners  of  mass  as  a mw"® 
of  making  their  punishment  moi-e  heavy  ?-:i  ^ 
authorities  beUeve  thafit  is  necessary,  and  I Mcepi 
then-  declaration  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  efficacy  o 
the  punishment,  and  in  that  point  of  view  I think  tn 
it  is  a justifiable  resonrea. 
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13.211.  5)i(lit  evc-i' sti'ikc  j'on  wliellicr  an  equiviilent ' 
punishment  might  not  bo  given  to  a prisoner  by 
making  such  aiaungements  as  to  enable  him  to  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  mass,  and  to  have  some  other  punish- 
inenf.  suhstitiited  instead  of  the  punishment  remitted  ? 
— If  the  autiiorities  consideretl  that  the  efficacy  of 
the  punishment  could  be  maintained,  allowing  the 
prisoner  at  the  same  time  to  go  to  mass,  then  I should 
be  very  glad  of  it,  and  I should  think  in  that  case  it 
would  be  my  duty  to  ui^e,  as  fai'  as  I could,  the 
authorities  to  allow  the  prisoners  to  go  to  mass.  But 
if  I accept,  as  I do,  the  declaration  of  the  prison 
authoi'ities  that  the  punishment  would  not  be  found 
efficacious  if  they  are  alloweil  to  go  out  of  their  cells 
to  public  service,  I consider  that  I could  accept 
conscientiously  such  a detei-mination. 

13.212.  You  have,  you  say,  complained  to  the 
governor  on  the  subject.  Have  you  ever  complained 
to  the  board  of  directors  ? — I hare  never  complained 
to  the  board  of  directors. 

13.213.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Do  you  think  it  desirable  or 
necessary  tluit  a change  should  be  made  in  the  disci- 
plinary arrangements,  so  as  to  allow  prisoners  tinder 
punishment  and  iiifhmaiy  patients  to  attend  mass  on 
Sundays  ? — I should  think  it  desirable,  if  it  could  be 
eliected  without  disparagement  to  the  essential  disci- 
pline of  the  prison,  to  allow  prisoners  in  the  infirmary 
to  attend  mass  ; and  if  the  authorities  considered  that 
to  aliow  piTsouers  under  punishment  to  go  to  moss  and 
to  the  serrice  would  not  he  a diminution  of  the  efficacy 
of  punishment,  I should  likewise  desire  that  they 
should  go  to  mass ; but  I am  willing  to  accept  theii- 
declaration,  that  it  would  be  a cousider-ahle  diminution 
of  the  punishment  of  the  i)risonci'3  to  allow  them  to 
go  to  mass. 

13.214.  Then  supposing  that  the  prison  officials  arc 
resjionsiljle  for  the  discipline,  .and  that  they  are  veiy 
well  able  to  look  after  the  discipline,  and  to  have  it 
enforced,  I ask  you  wbetlier,  in  a general  way,  you 
would  not  think  it  desirable  that  such  a change  should 
be  made  as  would  permit  both  classes  of  prisoners  to 
attend  mass,  the  authorities  taking  care  of  the  dis- 
cipline ? — I should  consider  it  very  desirable,  if  the 
authorities  would  take  upon  themselves  to  attend  to 
the  discipline.  I should  bo  very  glad  that  the  prisoners 
in  the  infirmary  should  be  allowed  to  come  to  mass, 
and  such  prisoner's  under  punishment  who  were  not 
imraiy  or  refmetory ; because  sometimes  those  prisoner's 
are  in  a state  of  gi'e.at  excitement,  and  if  they  were 
.allowed  to  come  to  chapel  they  might  cause  a com- 
motion. 

13.215.  Do  you  think  it  at  all  likely  that  a Catholic 
prisoner  going  to  mass  would  cause  a commotion  j 
have  you  ever  met  such  a case  ? — I have  met  occa- 
sional cases,  but  generally  in  regard  to  prisoners 
whose  minds  were  a little  affected  j prisoner's  who 
have  beeir  out  in  India,  and  who  have  suffered  very 
much  from  the  climate. 

18.216.  They  are  special  cases?  — Some  special 
cases. 

13.217.  But  allowing  the  officers  to  look  after  the 
discipline,  do  you  not  think  it  desirable  that  some 
change  should  be  made  that  would  allow  the  prisoners 
to  attend  mass  who  are  now  kept  from  doing  so  ?— 

I do. 

18.218.  Is  it  not  regretable  that  prisoners  should 
be  deprived  of  so  important  a means  of  reformation 
.and  good  influence  ? — It  is,  undoubtedly.  ' 

13.219.  Have  you  ever  seen,  at  home  or  abroad, 
any  cellular'  an'augomeut  in  chapels,  by  which  pri- 
soners can  attend  muss  without  seeing  each  other  or 
communicating  -with  each  other? — I have  seen  such 
niTangements  abi'o.od,  in  prisons  in  Belgium. 

18.220.  You  are  awai'e,  then,  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment exists  ?— I am  aware  of  it. 

13.221.  Did  yon  see  any  of  the  treason-felony  pri- 
soners at  Beatonville  ?— I saw  all  the  treason-felony 
convicts  at  Pentonville. 

13.222. _  Were  you  doing  tempormy  duty  at  Penton- 
ville  ? — I was  doing  double  duty.  I was  hei'e  ns  a 
regular  chaplain  for  the  Catholic  prisoners,  and  I 


rvas  asked  by  the  ilivectoi',  Captain  Gambier,  to  visit 
the  prisoners  at  Pentonville— the  treason-felony  pri- 
soners at  Pentonville — and  with  some  little  reluctance 
I accepted  that  duty  j in  the  first  place,  because  my 
duties  are  very  heavy  here,  and  I had  quite  as  much 
as  I could  do  and  perhaps  more  j ami  secondly,  I ob- 
jected to  go  into  the  district  of  another  priest  without 
his  permission;  I thought  it  would  bo  a cause  of 
offence  just  as  it  would  be  a cause  of  offence  if  one 
clergyman  of  the  Establishment  goes  iuto  the  district 
of  another  'without  hia  consent  and  approbation.  I 
determined  not  to  decline  with  regard  to  the  fii'st 
difficulty  of  my  being  ovei'whelmed  hei'e  and  con- 
stantly occupied,  and  with  regard  to  the  second  diffi- 
culty I asked  permission.  I mentioned  the  matter  to 
the  bishop,  and  the  bishop  gave  me  permission  to  go 
iuto  another  cleigyman’s  district. 

13.223.  The  archbishop  or  bishop  ? — The  ai'cb- 
bishop,  I should  s.ay. 

13.224.  Dr.  Miinniug  ? — ^Dr.  Manning  ; he  con- 
sidered that  I .should  go  to  Peutonville  Prison  in  place 
of  the  clei'gym.on,  Canon  Oakley,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  going  there.  But  at  first  the  prisoners  had  no  mass ; 
they  had  no  public  service  at  all.  They  anived  there, 
I think,  in  December. 

13,223.  How  long  did  that  continue  ? — Well,  I 
think  it  was  only  about  two  months  ; then  they  spoke 
to  me  about  mass,  and  thought  it  hard  that  they  had 
no  public  service.  I said,  “ You  had  better  mention 
“ it  to  the  director,  and  state  to  him  what  you  have 
“ stated  to  mo.  I will  mention  that  you  have  com- 
" plained.”  I said,  “ Do  yon  make  your  complaint  to 
“ the  governor  and  the  dii’cctor  ; I am  sure  that  they 
“ will  do  anythhig  in  thou'  power,  at  least  I ti'ust  they 
“ will,”  They  asked  the  director  that  they  might 
have  mass,  and  the  director  at  once  sanctioned  it,  and 
I was  appointed  to  superintend  the  erection  of  an  altar 
at  the  little  cliapel  there,  and  to  make  all  necessary 
arrangements  for  having  then'  service  on  Sundays, 
and  any  week  day  when  it  was  deemed  necessary  or 
expedient  But  as  I had  four  services  at  Millbauk 
on  a Sunday,  which  is  more  than  a priest  could  well 
do,  services  for  the  female  and  male  convicts  (each 
of  them  had  two  sei'vices),  I represented  that  I could 
not  say  mass  on  Sunday  at  Pentonville ; therefore 
I suggested  that  Canon  Oakley  should  say  mass  for 
them,  for  it  was  most  imixirtaut  that  mass  should  be 
celebrated.  I also  asked  that  Canou  Oakley  should 
attend  some  time  during  the  week,  and  preach  to  them, 
during  the  week  n sermon,  and  my  recommendation 
was  eai'ried  out,  and  Canon  Oakley  attended  some  time 
dm-iug  the  week  and  on  Sunday.  He  gave  two 
seiTiees,  I think,  on  Suuclay. 

13.226.  Do  you  wish  to  pursue  this  subject  faa-tber  ? 
— Not  at  all ; except  to  add  that  what  could,  be 
done  in  the  religions  point  of  view,  for  the  treason- 
felony  eonviebi,  was  done  at  Pentonville. 

13.227.  But  they  wei'e  left  about  two  months  "witli- 
out  mass  ? — I think  it  might  be  about  two  months  or 
six  weeks. 

13.228.  (Chcarman.)  There  is  a chapel  there  now, 
or  a room  set  apart  for  religious  worship? — There 
was  a room  set  apart  for  an  altar.  I think  it  has  been 
removed,  as  there  are  no  Catholic  prisoners  at  Penton- 
ville  now. 

13.229.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Did  the  treason-felony  pri- 
soners make  any  othei-  obseiwations  or  complaints  to 
you  as  to  theii'  treatmeu*  at  Pentonville  ? — They  made 
many  complaints  whilst  -they  wei'e  at  Pentonville. 

13.230.  Of  what  kind  were  those  complaints?—- 
The  chief  complaint,  ■was  about  theii'  flannel  waistcoats, 
imd  another  complaint  was  about  theii'  food. 

13.231.  What  did  they  complain  of  about  their 
flannel  waistcoats  ? — They  complained  that  they  had 
come  to  Pentonville  with  flannel  waistcoats,  and  . that 
those  flannel  waistcoats  ■were  taken  away  from  them  ; 
that  they  felt  them  to  be  gi'satiy  required,  especially 
ns  the  weather  was  exceedingly  cold  at  the  tame.  It 
was  the  time  of  the  wreck  of  the  London,”  and  ■was 
very  severe  weather. 

13.232.  What  complaint  did  Hhey  make  ■with  regaid 
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to  their  food  ?— Some  eomplaiut  that  their  food  was  m 
smaller  quantity  than  what  they  had  been  m the 
habit  of  receiving  in  Ireland. 

13.233.  Did  they  complain  of  the  quantity?  xes, 

13.234.  Did  they  complain  of  the  qii.ility  of  the 
food  ?— Yes,  there  was  some  complaint  ot  the  quality. 

13.235.  In  what  respect  ?— Some  said  it  was  not 

nice,  or  nicely  cooked  ; but  hi  regard  ^ 

plaints  I cau^only  say  that  they  had  what  the  otliei 
^^3,2^6.  ^Tou  had  no  oppovtunity  of  testing  that  ?— 


No.  I had  no  opportunity  of  testing  the  way  they  were 
treated,  but  some  of  them  told  me  that  they  preferred 
the  food  to  what  they  got  ot  Mountjoy,  and  there  was 
a vaiiety  of  opinions  on  that  subject.  , . . , 

13  237  Did  they  make  any  other  complamts  r 
They  complained  that  they  were  very  mucli  watched 
and  searched.  . x o i 

13,238.  Can  you  give  any  testimony  on  that  . — lam 
not  much  engaged  in  the  discipline  of  the  prison.  I 

The  witness  withdrew. 


know  very  little  of  what  goes  on  in  point  of  discipline, 
but  I did  observe  that  they  were  more  watched. 

13.239.  They  were  more  watched? — They  were 
more  watched,  undoubtedly. 

13.240.  And  were  they  searched  often  ? — I think 
tliey  were  searched  often,  and  strictly  searched. 

13.241.  Did  they  make  any  other  kind  of  complaint 
that  yon  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  anything 
about? — Well,  some  complained  of  the  rough  and 
suspicious  manner  in  which  they  were  treated,  but  I 
do  not  think  they  were  veiy  many. 

1 3.242.  Did  you  see  any  roughness  ? — No,  I did  not. 
Warders  aie  apt  to  be  a little  o£F-haud  with  the 
prisoners,  and  those  pnsoners  who  had  been  in  a veiy 
good  position,  at  least  compai’ed  with  common  convicts, 
would  naturally  feel  all  those  tiling  much  more  than 
ordinary  convicts,  about  their  food  and  clotbii^  and 
everything ; but  I really  cau  say  conscientiously,  to 
the  best  of  my  belief,  that  they  were  not  treated  worse 
than  any  other  prisoners  ; I tiiink  in  some  points  with 
a little  more  consideration. 


The  Commission  proceeded  to  view  the  prisi 


Thiirsday,  11th  August  1870. 


The  Hisht  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  i:)EVON  ra  the  CnAtn. 
Tb*  Hob.  Gmbgb  CaiEMS  Bbodbioie.  I Be.  Lross. 

Stepbbh  E.  Db  Yma,  Esq.  I GmsiiBHOlf. 

W.  Spencer  Ollivant,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Captain  Du  Cane  recalletl. 


13.243.  {Chairman.)  Captain  Du  Cane,  when  we 
saw  you  before  you  stated  that  sever-al  allowances  bad 
been  granted  from  time  to  time  to  the  Fenian  prisoners 
by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  that  yon 
could  not  state  the  precise  time  at  which  they  com- 
menced. Are  you  able  now  to  refer  to  any  specMe 
directions  given  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  this 
subject,  with  their  dates  ?— I cau  refer  to  the  date  of  a 
letter  in  which  some  indulgences  as  regards  food  were 
allowed ; but  as  to  the  other  indulgences  I have  not 
made  any  special  inquiry. 

13.244.  Do  you  retain  the  impressiou  that  lu  the 
other  cases  (not  that  as  regards  food)  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  iutei-venetl  to  secure  tlie  allow- 
ance of  those  indulgences? — I am  sure  the  Secretary 
of  State  knew  of  it.  It  was  known  to  him.  There 
were  no  dii’ect  directions  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  my  memory  as  to  doing  those  things ; except  tliat 
particular  case  of  the  food  there  were  no  special  direc- 
tions which  can  be  said  to  have  been  laid  down  by  the 
Secretary'  of  State ; but  the  giving  of  certain  indul- 
gences was  report^  to  him  and  approved  of,  not  on 
account  of  then'  being  political  prisoners,  hut  the  giving 
of  the  indulgences  was  reported,  and  the  fact  of  their 
being  political  prisoners  was  not  urged  as  the  cause  of 
the  indulgence. 

13.245.  The  names  of  the  prisoners  were  given? — 
It  was  known  to  be  to  those  prisoners,  but  not  because 
they  were  political  prisoners. 

13.246.  When  those  reports  were  made  did  the  reply 
assume  an  official  form,  or  was  it  simply  that  no  objec-. 
tion  was  taken.  It  was  reported  as  a fact,  that  is  my 
memory,  but  I have  not  looked  up  the  points  enough 
to  answer  precisely. 

13.247.  Is  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
which  you  refer,  one  to  which  our  notice  has  been 
directed,  in  which  some  changes  of  diet  are  sanction^ 
with  the  view  of  assimilating  the  prisons  to  prisons  in 
other  countries? — ^That  expression  was  used  in  the 
Secretary  of  State’s  letter.  It  was  a^edfor  on  medical 
grounds,  and  in  idie  Secretary  of  State’s  reply  that 
phrase  was  made  use  of. 


13.248.  That  is  the  case  to  which  you  refer  ? — Tliat 
is  the  case  to  w'liich  I refer. . 

13.249.  {M7-.De  Vere.)  What  is  the  date  of  that 
lettei-,  Captain  Dn  Cane  ? — It  was  last  August. 

13.250.  {Chairmaji.)  Had  it  special  reference  to  any 
particular  prison  ? — It  was  at  Woking. 

13.251.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Have  any  instmetioDS  been 
given  by  the  Home  Office  with  respect  its,  any  indul- 
gence to  be  given  to  the  treason-felony  prisoners  in 
their  work  ? — No  iu.structions  that  I can  recollect  have 
been  given,  but  in  the  same  way  the  work  they  have  been 
at  has  been  repoi-ted,  and  tacitly,  probably,  approved 
of. 

13.252.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Reported  to  whom? — To 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

13.253.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  You  are  not  aware  that 
instructions  have  been  given,  either  by  the  Home  Office 
or  by  your  department,  that  at  Portland  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  exacted  from  the  treason-felony  convicts 
should  he  little  more  than  nominal  ? — Certainly  there 
have  been  no  instructions  of  that  kind  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  State ; and  as  fua'  as  anything  that  was 
done  by  our  department  it  would  he  done  in  this  way, 
that  DO  particular  notice  in  the  way  of  reporting  was  to 
be  token  of  those  men  if  they  work  easily ; that  they 
were  not  to  he  constantly  repoited  for  not  working 
hard  in  the  way  oidinary  prisoners  would  be  dealt 
with. 

13.254.  Have  any  special  iustmetions  been  given 
from  the  Home  Office  to  your  department  with  regard 
to  their  association  with  other  prisoners  ? — That  has 
been  dealt  with  in  the  same  way.  The  fii-st  instruc- 
tions wei'e  that  no  difference  was  to  be  made  with 
reo-arcl  to  them  at  all.  Then  from  time  to  time  it  was 
found  expedient  and  better  in  vai-ious  ways  that  they 
should  be  kept  separate.  It  was  perhaps  as  much  in 
the  interests  of  the  prison  department  as  in  their  own 
interests  that  they  should  be  kept  separate  j but  I do 
not  that  any  definite  instructions,  such  as  to  say 
that  those  men  are  convicted  of  a separate  ofience, 
and  therefore  they  are  to  be  kept  separate,  have  ever 
been  given  at  all. 
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13.255.  Then  most  of  the  indulgences  which  may 
have  been  given  to  the  Fenian  convicts  have  grown  ap 
by  degree?,  and  been  tacitly  sanctioned  by  the  authori- 
ties ? — They  have  grown  up  by  degrees  from  vaiious 
motives,  and  been  tacitly,  or  mostly  tacitly  approved  of. 

13.256.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  With  regard  to  work,  was 
any  instruction  given  to  the  governor's  of  prisons  that 
those  men  were  not  to  be  pressed  to  do  the  same  amount 

of  work  as  was  required  from  the  other  prisoners  ? 

That  is  in  the  same  way  as  I said  before  ; at  first  they 
were  expected  to  work  pretty  much  like  other  persons, 
or  it  was  thought  they  should  be  made  to  j but  after- 
wards it  was  found  more  expedient  and  better  not  to 
be  continually  repoi-ting  them  for  deficiency  of  work, 
but  to  let  them  be  more  easily  dealt  with  in  that  way. 

13.257.  1 want  to  ascei'tain  whether  there  were  any 
instructions  given  to  the  governors  ? — I should  say 
that  they  have  been  tokl  by  the  directors  that  they  hiul 
better  not  report  them  for  not  working  hard.  ' Yon 
may  call  that  an  instruction  perhaps. 

13.258.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Was  there  any  direction 
given  with  regard  to  the  cutting  of  their  hair  or  beards? 
— The  directors,  I think,  ha  ve  sometimes  said  that  they 
need  not  insist  upon  that  kind  of  thing.  There  is  no 
Home  Office  direction. 

13.259.  Has  that  concession  been  made  in  the  case 
of  other  prisoners  ? — Not  through  the  whole  of  their 
sentence ; certainly  not.  A short  time  befoi-e  men  ai-e 
to  go  out  from  prisou  they  are  allowed  to  grow  then* 
hair ; but  some  of  these  men  have  been  allowed  to 
wear  their  hair  all  the  time. 

13.260.  Has  the  same  indulgence  been  allowed  to 
Roupell  ? — No  j I never  heard  of  it.  I should  say  not  j 
certainly  not.  I do  not  think  any  other  prisonere  have 
been  allowed  it.  I may  say  that  almost  with  certainty. 

13.261.  As  to  the  hair  and  beard? — The  onler  has 
been  altered  within  the  last  few  years  us  to  cuttiug  hair 
and  beard.  At  one  time  Ave  usetl  to  make  them  shave 
and  cut  their  hair  once  a fortnight,  or  something  like 
that.  Now  the  order  is  not  to  shave  at  all,  but  to  have 
their  hair  cut.  I think  it  is  once  a fortnight  or  thi-ee 
weeks.  Whether  that  is  carried  out,  and  a man  is 
obliged  to  go  under  the  barlwu-’s  hands  whether  the 
hair  grows  quickly  or  not,  I Avould  not  undertake  to 
say.  I think  if  a man  was  tidy  he  would  not  be  force<l 
to  go  5 but  there  has  been  no  order  given  that  I Icnow 
of  as  to  letting  any  man  oft'  having  his  hair  cut. 

13.262.  When  you  say  that  the  hoard  of  directors 
have  sanctioned  their  being  allowed  to  associate  differ- 
ently from  other  convicts,  has  that  indulgence  been 
extended  to  them  as  a class,  or  as  individuals  ? — As  a 
class,  I thiflk. 

13.263.  How  would  you  denominate  the  class? — 
Treason-felony  prisoners.  I suppose  the  Irish  treason- 
felony  prisoners. 

13.264.  Are  there  any  other  treaaon-folouy  pi-taoners 
in  convict  prisons  except  them  ? — Some  are  from 
Wales,  but  I cannot  speak  positively.  Some  of  those 
things  came  about  to  a gi'eat  extent  because  of  their 
being  Irish  prisoners  j it  was  thought  that  this  indul- 
gence us  reganls  wn.'iting  might  be  allowed.  I think 
writing  Avas  the  chief  thing.  It  came  about  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  thought  that  they  could  not  receive 
visits  from  their  friends  so  often,  and  that  therefore 
they  might  have  more  indulgence  intheway  of  Avriting. 
That  Avas  the  original  reason  of  the  thing  being  done, 
and  I daresay  it  crept  on  gradually. 

13.265.  Has  an  extra  indulgence  in  letters  Ijeen  the 

subject  of  correspondence  with  the  directors  ? Yes,  I 

think  they  have  all  asked  to  have  extra  letters. 

13.266.  Con  you  state  whether  this  indulgence  has 

had  a beneficial  effect  on  their  conduct  in  prison? Oh, 

I think  so,  certainly.  Certainly;  I think  that  was 
what  they  were  given  for. 

13.267.  Has  it  not  had  the  eflect  of  making  those 
who  were  very  refractory  before  obedient  and  amenable 
to  discipline  ? — ^I  tbink  it  has. 

13.268.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  For  how  long  a period  did 
the  rule  of  trea'tog  the  treason-felony  prisoners  exactly 
as  the  other  prisoners  hold  good  ? — I cannot  say.  I 
should  say  a very  short  time  before  something  was 
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done,  not  in  consideration  of  their  being  political  pri- 
soners  at  all,  but  for  some  .reason  or  another,  because 
they  were  Irishmen  in  English  prisons,  or  something 
of  that  kind. 

13.269.  Were  they  so  treated  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  the^  huA-e  been  in  prison  ? — They  have 
been  treated  differontiy  in  those  matters  for  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  they  have  been  in  prison. 

13.270.  I think  you  said  that  the  principal  con- 
cession was  made  under  the  letter  of  August  last  ? 

I do  not  know  that  1 should  call  it  the  principal  con- 
cession ; it  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  piindple  has 
been  carried  out. 

_ 13,271.  What  motive  influenced  the  prison  autho- 
rities in  not  exacting  work,  or  in  treating  the  treason- 
felony  prisona's  exceptionally  ? — I believe  that  in 
regard  to  their  not  reporting  them  for  not  working 
bard,  the  idea  Avas  that  it  Avas  better  to  avoid  punish- 
ing them,  because  continual  punishment  had  a bad 
efi'eet  on  theix-  liealth,  and  it  was  thought  better  of  the 
tAvo  to  overlook  their  not  working  hard,  than  to  be 
continually  having  a struggle  with  them  that  would 
lead  to  their  health  being  affected. 

13,272.  Has  it  been  reported  or  made  known  to 
you  in  any  way  that  their  health  had  suflJ'ered  in  cou- 
sequence  of  punishment  ?— Well,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
say,  unless  I were  to  look  through  the  reports  of  men 
who  have  undergone  punishment.  I do  not  at  this 
moment  recoUect  anything  of  the  kind ; but  it  must 
do  so,  if  a man  is  peipetndly  put  on  low  diet,  and  so 
on,  he  must  somehow  or  other  be  affected. 

13,2/3.  Am  I to  understand  that  there  is  a general 
impression  on  your  mind,  tliat  it  Avas  in  consequence 
of  deterioration  of  their  health  ?— It  was  to  prevent 
deterioriation  of  their  health  that  that  particular  one 
was  allowed,  to  prevent  deterioration. 

^3,274.  Then  it  was  solely  an  anticipatory  action? 

13.275.  Or  was  it  based  on  what  hail  been  knoAvn 
previously  with  regard  to  these  men  ?— I do  not 
recollect  at  this  moment  any  case  of  a man  being 
reported  as  having  suffered  from  punishment.  I do 
]jot  recollect  it.  There  may  have  been.  You  will 
see  from  the  medical  history  if  there  has  been  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

13.276.  {Mr.  Bn-fh'ick.)  We  find.  Captain  Du 
Cane,  that  in  some  if  not  all  the  prisons,  the  ti-eason- 
felony  convicts  have  been  located  in  cells  of  a different 
class  from  other  prisouers  ? — Yes. 

13,2/7.  And  %ve  also  find  that  at  Woking  and 
Chatham  they  are  alloAved  .a  great  deal  more  exercise 
than  the  other  prisouers.  Noav,  are  you  able  lo  say 
whether  these  two  indulgeucies  were  granted  at  the 
discretion  of  the  governor  or  by  order  of  the 
directors  ? — By  order  of  the  directors.  They  were 
located  in  those  places  because  it  was  thought  rather 
necessary  to  keep  them  secure.  One  U'eason-felony 
in'isooer  escaped  in  Ireland,  I believe  that  was  the 
reason  partly,  that  they  were  sent  ovei'  to  England. 
Therefore  we  felt  it  incumbent  on  ns  to  take  particular 
care  that  those  men  should  not  escape,  and  they  have 
not. 

13.278.  I tluuk  one  of  them  tried  to  escape,  did 
he  not  ? — Well,  I daresay  they  all  have  that  idea  in 
their  minds.  Then  as  regards  the  extra  exercise  ot 
Chatham,  and  I suppose  at  Woking,  the  same  motive 
may  he  said  to  be  tlie  reason,  they  did  not  like  to  be 
employed  out  of  doors  on  the  works  Avith  other  men  ; 
that  led  to  their  being  employed  in-doors,  and  then,  it 
was  thought  better  that  they  should  have  a little  more 
exercise. 

13.279.  {Chairman.)  With  whom  would  it  rest  to 
make  the  necessary  regulations  and  arrangements  for 
the  transmission  of  the  prisoners  from  Mountjoy 
prison  to  the  English  prisons  ? — It  was  concerted 
between  oni-  department  and  the  Irish  convict  depai-t- 
ment. 

13.280.  Which  department  would  officially  Irave 
charge  of  them  ? — We  sent  over  for  them. 

13.281.  You  sent  over  for  them?— —Yes,  we  re- 
ceived them  I believe  at  Eingslown,  I am  not  quite 
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sure.  Tliere  hare  been  two  or  three  liatches.  Some 
T know  were  sent  over  in  u gnu  boat  to  Portland. 
Those  that  came  over  to.Peutouville  ftrst,  I believe 
■vre  sent  as  far  as  Kingstown  for  them  ; but  it  might 
have  been  to  Holyhead  only.  There  have  been 
sevci'al  batches  brought  over.  The  passage  was  all 
done  in  one  day. 

13.282.  Wo  have  it  in  evidence  that  they  came 
wearing  Moimtjov  H.mmelsj  that  whetJ  they  got  to 
Pentouville  those  flaunels  were  taken  offbecau.se  they 
were  Mouutjoy  property,  aud  that  then  they  w'ere 
supplied  with  the  clothing  of  Pentonvilie  ? — I have 
no  doubt  tliat  they  came  in  Monntjoy  clothing,  because 
they  came  over  in  one  day,  and  there  was  no  place 
intermediate  where  they  could  change  clothing. 

13.283.  Is  it  part  of  the  duty  of  the  boaiil  of 
dh-ectors,  aud,  m point  of  fact,  have  they  exercised  the 
duty  of  drawing  up  vegnhitious  for  all  convict  prisons 
in  England?— Part  of  their  duty  is  to  diw  up  regu- 
lations under  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

13.284.  Is  there  a body  of  printed  regulations? — 

Ybs. 

13.285.  Tlioy  are  founded,  I presume,  on  Acts  of 

Pai-lnimout? 'J'hcy  are  fi-amed  under  the  aufhoi-ity  of 

the  Act  of  Parlinmonf,  Imt  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  Slate. 

13.286.  Can  you  give  us  the  name  of  the  Act? — 
There  are  several  Acts  of  Parliament. 

13.287.  What  is  the  last  Act  of  Parliament  under 
the  authority  of  which  those  regulations  would  be 
framed? — There  nre  two  or  thi-eo  Acts  of  Parliament 
under  which  those  are  framed.  I cannot  quote  them 
at  this  moment.  There  is  what  is  called  the  Peuton- 
vQlc  Act,  the  Millbauk  Act,  and  the  Db'ectors’  Act. 

13.288.  Is  there  no  general  statute  regulating  the 
government  of  convict  pi-isous  ? — No. 

13.289.  When  you  spe.ak  of  a body  of  r-egulatious 
would  it  be  a body  of  r^ulations  applicable  to  all  the 
prisons,  or  a sepwate  body  of  regulations  for  each 
prison  ? — There  Ls  a separate  body  for  each  prison  } 
but  they  are  practically  identical.  I think  they  are 
ideuticoi. 

13.290.  Do  those  ivgulatious  coutuiu  provisions 
defining  aud  regulating  the  duties  of  each  officer? — 
Yes,  they  do. 

13.291.  For  instance,  with  regard  to  the  power  of 
the  governor  to  inflict  punishment? — Yes  j they  do 
regulate  it. 

13.292.  Do  they  define  the  time  for  which  he  has 
legitimate  authority  to  keep  a man,  say,  in  a dark  ceil  ? 
—Yes,  they  do. 

13.293.  It  would  be  pait  of  the  duty  of  the  director, 
I presume,  at  the  periodical  vists,  to  ascertain  whether 
those  i-egulafious  had  been  departed  from  ? — Yes,  it 


would. 

13.294.  Among  other  things,  do  those  regulations 
contain  provision  for  appeals  on  the  par’t  of  the  prisoner 
supposing  he  thinks  that  he  is  aggrieved  by  any  officer 
of  the  prison  ? — Yes,  I believe  they  do.  Yes,  the  fifth 
direction  says  that  “ the  director  shall  inquire  of  pri- 
“ soners  whether  they  have  any  complaint  or  appli- 
“ cation  to  make.”  Then  there  is  a certain  other  one 
which  says  that  “ the  governor  shall  listen  patiently  to, 
and  report  their  complaints  or  grievances.” 

13.295.  To  whom  does  that  apply? — To  all  the 


13.296.  Including  the  governor? — Including  every* 
body. 

13.297.  Are  you  aware  whether  that  is  made  known 

to  the  prisoners  on  thefr  admission  ? — I have  inquired 
into  that  since  I was  first  exnmmeci,  and  I find  that  it 
formally  stated  to  them  at  Millbank  ; but  I am  quite 
sure  that  they  know  it  throughout  the  prisons.  To 
shew  that  they  knew  it  I sent  you  a return  of  the 
number  of  appeals  and  eomploiuts  made  during  the 
course  of  a certain  period  to  shew  you  how  geneiS  the 
practice  was.  ■ - 

13.298.  Do  you  mean  appeals  to -the  Secretary  of 
State  or  to  the  diieetors  ? — Appeals  uf  alt  kind.  ' 

13.299.  Is  there  any  specific  menrion  there  of  the 
powo:  of  appeal  a prisoner  would  have  by  menibrial' 


To  the  Secretary  of  State  ? — I uin  jio(.  aware  of  any 
s]x-cial  rule. 

13.300.  Is  it  yoiu'  opinion  that  any  communication 
as  to  his  possessing  that  right  is  made  to  a prisoner  ? 
— I believe  that  he  is  told  that  at  MOlbank  also  ; but 
there  is  no  order  saying  tlutt  he  shall  he  told  it ; but 
the  thing  is  knotvu  os  well  as  a man  knows  his  oum 
existence  almost. 

13.301.  But  how  iloes  a man  in  a sepaiate  pi-isou, 
who  has  been  imprisoned  for  the  first  time,  know  it. 
He  cannot  learn  it  from  eouvci’sation  ? — The  absence 
of  couvei-sation  in  separate  prisons  I think  is  rather 
an  sissumption.  They  do  manage  somehow  to  com- 
municate, but  how  any  special  infonruitiou  is  con- 
veyed to  the  mind,  of  course  I could  not  say.  All  I 
can  say  is,  that  I think  you  could  not  ask  a piisoner 
without  his  telling  you  that  he  knew  it. 

13.302.  Should  you  see  any  objection  connected 
with  prison  discipline  in  requiring  tliat  when  a prisoner 
is  fii'st  brought  in,  and  the  rules  ai'e  read  over  to  him, 
showing  the  discipline  that  he  is  to  be  subjected  to, 
that  he  be  told  he  may  appeal  to  the  director  against 
the  governor,  and  also  that  he  may  appeal  to  the 
Secretary  of  State? — No.  I sec  no  objection  at  all. 

I do  not  think  any  of  those  jiarticular  pvi-souevs  into 
whose  eases  you  are  now  inquiring  can  saiy  that  they 
did  not  know  they  could  appeal. 

13.303.  "With  I'egiml  to  the  right  of  memorialisiug  the 
Secretary  of  State  we  have  received  somewhat  conflicting 
statements  li’om  different  authorities.  Would  you  state 
what  your  owu  opiuiou  is  as  to  the  limit  aud  extent  of 
that  right,  both  ns  to  appealing  against  the  justice  of  a , 
mail’s  sentence,  and  also  as  to  appealing  on  the  ground 
of  possible  ill-usage  in  prison  ? — I presume  you  refer 
to  there  beiug  a limit  to  Ms  number  of  appeals  ? 

13.304.  Yes? — I should  say  that  as  regards  his  • 
appealing  against  ill-tveatmeiik  there  is  no  limit.  He 
could  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State  as  often  .as  he 
likcfi,  until  the  Secretiuy  of  State  gave  oi-ders  that  he 
should  ilo  so  no  lougev. 

13,303.  Woukl  the  right  of  memorialising  the 
Secretary  of  State  he.  dependent  ou  the  direction  of  the 
governor  or  director  ? — He  must  ask  the  governor  for 
leave  to  do  so,  in  order  that  he  may  get  paper  and  time 
aud  fiicilities  for  doing  so  ; but  the  governor  would 
have  no  right  to  Kuppros.s  it.  Ail  that  the  governor 
can  do  in  case  of  any  appeal  is  to  refer  the  ease  to  tin- 
director.  A man  always  exercises  without  question  at 
all,  the  right  of  appealing — of  petitioning  as  it  is  callwl 
—once  ; aud  no  governor  will  refuse  him.  the  right  of. 
petitioning  again  in  the  eourae  of  a yeai‘.  If  he  wiuits 
to  appeal  oftener  tbuu  that  the  governor’s  duty — and  he 
always  I believe  obseiwes  it — is  to  refer  him  to  the 
ilirector  j the  director  ascertains  whether  there  is  any 
ground  for  bis  wanting  to  petition  again  in  such  a short 
time  and  decides  accordingly. 

13.306.  Supposing  we  have  been  told  that  in  the 
event  of  a man  having  petitioned  once  against  the 
justice  of  his  sentence,  he  would  not  be  ^owerl  to 
petition  again  in  the  Coarse  of  the  year,  either  on  that 
ground  or  on  the  ground  of  ill-treatment  in  prison,  is 
that  correct? — ^No  ; there  is  uo  authority  for  that. 
Nobodycan  stop  a petition  except  the  director ; that  is 
to  say,  if  a man  wants  to  petition,  the  governor  must 
refer  the  case  to  the  director.  The  governor  knows 
that  the  rule  of  ouce  a year  is  applicable  generally,  and 
he  must  have  toid  the  man  so,  aud  he  must  then  have 
been  content  with  that. 

13.307.  But  is  the  rule  of  ouce  a year  applicable  to 
a complaint  on  a totally  different  ground  ? I will  put 
a case  ? — I understand  what  you  mean. 

13.308.  Supposing  a inan  who  petitions  in  the  pre- 
sent mouth  .ngain.^t  the  justice  of  his  sentence,  conceives 
himself  grossly  ill-treated  next  month,  would  he  be 
obliged  to  postpone  his  memorial  eleven  months  ?^ — No ; 
there  .is  no  obligation  to  postpone  it  at  all.  He  asks 
the  governor  fm'  leave  to  petition.  The  governor  says 
“■.T6u  petitioned.such  and  suoh  a time  5 you  must  ask 
the  director.’'  • Next  time  he  comes  before  the'direetor- 
and'asks  1dm  whether  he'  will  be  alfewed-  tbl  petitioli. 
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Tlie  director  will  satisfy  himself  whether  he  has  grounds, 
and  will  grant  it  if  he  has. 

13.309.  Ton  conceive  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  director  to  ginnt  it  if  he  had  any  substantial  grounds 
of  coini)!i»iut  ? — Certiiiniy. 

13.310.  We  wei-e  referred  the  other  day  at  Hillbaulc 
to  a standing  order  of  the  year  1865,  which  prohibited 
the  nse  of  flannels,  unless  by  medical  advice.  Is  that 
or<ler  still  in  force  ? — Yes,  it  is  ; hut  practically  the 
medical  officers  abrogate  it ; certainly  at  some  of  the 
prisons,  if  not  at  all. 

13.311.  Yon  believe  that  order  to  be  practically  a 
dead  letter  at  Millbank  ? — I am  not  quite  sure.  I 
believe  it  is  piuetieally  a dead  letter  sil  both  Millb.nuk 
and  Pvntouville. 

13.312.  There  is  another  shinding  order  which  we 
were  referred  to,  issue<l  the  1st  of  February  of  the 
pre.sent  year,  number  325,  reguLiting  the  use  of  hand- 
cuffs ? — ^Yes. 

13.313.  The  gist  of  this  stamling  order  is  tlmt  “ a 
“ prisoner  is  not  to  be  kept  in  irons  by  the  governor 
“ for  longer  than  72  hours,  without  a written  order  of 
“ director  specifying  the  cause  thei-eof,  and  the  time 
“ during  which  prisoner  is  to  he  kept  in  irons,  and 
“ whether  the  handcuffi,  are  to  be  placed  in  front  or 
“ behind,  which  order  shall  be  preserved  by  the 
“ governor  sw  his  warrant.”  Before  this  standing 
order  came  info  operation  what  was  the  rule? — The 
sjvme  rule  j that  order  is  only  arefi?//«e  of  idl  the  order's 
issued  from  time  to  time,  with  one  or  two  pi'ovisions 
for  recording  the  circumstances  and  making  a more 
precise  record  of  them. 

13.314.  Supposing  that  a prisoner  i.s  kept  in  irons 
for  a longer  period  than  72  hours  by  the  goA  enior 
without  a written  onler  of  the  director,  then  he  would 
have  gone  against  the  oitler.s  ? — There  is  the  old  order, 
(^TTttness  points  out  the  order)  which  is  certainly 
beyond  the  memory  of  man. 

13,316.  {Dr.  Li/ons.')  What  i.s  the  date  of  that  book 
in  your  hand  ? — This  particuLir  book  is  dated  1858  ; 
but  this  is  an  order  that  has  been  certainly  in  foixie,  I 
should  say,  30  years.  “In  a case  of  absolute  necessity 
he  may  put  a prisoner  in  h'ons,”  not  as  a punishment, 
but  oidy  a restraint,  “ such  irons,  how'ever,  not  to  be 
“ continued  on  tho  offender  for  a longer  perioil  than  72 
“ hour's.”  There  is  one  prison  iu  which  it  is  24 
hours. 

13.316.  {Mr.  Brodrick^  I -was  about  to  ask  you, 
was  it  not  the  case  iu  hlJllbitirk  befoi'c  the  standing 
order  of  the  1st  of  February  of  the  present  yCiU',  that 
the  govertror  had  no  power  to  put  a prisoner  in  irons 
mor-e  than  24  hours  ? — Yes,  it  -was  in  Millbank,  but.  no 
other  prison;  in  all  other  prisons  it  was  72  hours. 
That  is  an  old  oixler  issued  at  the  time  Millbank  was 
govertred  by  oommiasioDer's.  “ Not  to  be  coutiuued  ou 
“ an  offender  for  a longer  perioil  than  24  hours  with- 
“ out  awritten  order  of  adirector  specifying  the  cause 
“ thereof,  and  the  time  during  which  the  prisoner  is  to 
“ he  kept  in  irons,  which  order  shall  be  preserved  by 
“ the  governor  as  his  warrant.” 

13.317.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  rule 
laid  down  by  the  standing  order  of  the  1st  of 
February  1870,  is  practically  the  same  niln  as  was 
in  force  before  then  ? — The  oi-ders  respecting  the  use 
of  various  means  of  punishment  and  restraint  have 
been  from  time  to  time  authorized  by  the  Seeretaiy  of 
State,  and  are  presented  in  this  book. 

13.318.  It  is  I presume  a consolidation  of  the  old 
orders  ? — Yes. 

13.319.  {Chairman.)  Is,  there  not  this  difference, 
that  the  original  order  is  in  the  affirmative,  stating  that 
the  gox-emor  may  do  so  and  so,  and  that  this  consoli- 
dated form  seems  to  be  “ the  governor  must  not  ” do 
so  and  so  ? — Yes,  there  is  that  difference.  One  is  tliat 
the  prisoner  “ may  be  put  in  72  hours,”  and  the  other 
that  he  “ shall  no  be  put  iu  longer  than  72  hours.” 

13.320.  In  the  consolidated  form  Ls  there  auythino- 
authorising  the  governor  to  put  the  prisouer  in  irons 
less  than  / 2- hours,  except  by  implication  ? — Certainly. 

13.321.  Where  do  you  find  it  in  the  consolidated 
form  ? — That  he  must  not. put  him  auy  longer.- 


13.322.  Except  by  implication  ?— I.  should  siy  the 
old  order  probably  raiglir,  be  reatl  to  say  that  he  must 
put  him  in  72  hours  or  aot  at  all,  but  the  new  oivler 
would  give  power  to  put  him  in  less. 

13.323.  It  is  tho  more  technical  ? — Tlio  orclev  is  the 
same,  that  is,  he  may  be  put  iu  irons,  not  to  be  con- 
tinueil  louger  than  72  hours.  The  object  wn.s  to  coii- 
solidiite  the  whole  together;  and  then  there  comes  in 
a statement  os  to  how  ho  shall  record  the  [)osition  of 
the  handcuffs. 

13.324.  {Dr.  Greenhoie.)  Youstated  that  the  Fenian 
prisoners  did  not  like  to  work  out  of  .doors  with  the 
other  prisoners,  nnd  that  therefore  they  were  put  to 
work  in  door.s  ? — No,  they  did  not. 

13.325.  Is  it  usual  to  give  prisoners  a choice  of 
•work  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

13.326.  Was  it  then  a special  indulgence  shown  to 
the  Feniiin  prisoners  ? — Well,  you  might  cnli  it  an  in- 
dulgence, but  it  was  thought  better  in  all  respects  that 
that  kind  of  question  should  not  be  oUowetl  to  h'ritate 
them  if  it  arose.  W'e  have  power  to  employ  the  men 
as  we  like,  according  to  the  interests  of  the  service. 

13.327.  Still  it  appeaus  from  your  answer  given 
some  time  ago  that  this  change  of  work  was  made 
because  they  did  not  like  to  work  out  of  doors;  there- 
fore you  would  say  tliat  thcii-  feelings  were  consulted  ? 
— Their  fpelings  were  consulted. 

13.328.  Is  there  any  provision  in  any  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment which  gives  a prisoner  the  power  of  appeal  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  ? — I do  not  know  that  there  is. 

13.329.  It  is  a concession  that  lias  sprung  up 
in  the  coui-se  of  time? — It  is  a custom.  I sui)po»c 
every  subject  has  thi'  power  of  appeal  to  Her  Mtyesty, 
and  the  Seci’etiiry  of  State  is  Her  Majesty’s  organ.  I 
suppose  that  is  the  theory  of  petitioning. 

13.330.  When  a prisoner  is  put  iu  handcuffs  72 
liom-s,  does  it  mean  72  consecutive  hours  ?— I believe 
the  gos'emor  would  be  justified  iu  keeping  a man  in, 
without  breach  of  orders,  for  72  exeeutix-e  hours. 

13.331.  If  the  continuity  of  the  72  hours  is  broken 
by  removiug  tho  haudenffs  at  night,  would  it  be  right 
to  keep  a prisoner  in  haudeuffi  longer  than  three  days 
without  a fresh  order  ? — I do  not  think  it  would ; but 
I think  that  if  the  question  was  referred  to  me  to  inves- 
tigate a ca.se  of  that  kind,  and  if  I found  that  the 
governor  had  kept  ffie  prisoner  in  more  than  three 
days,  I should  say  he  had  not  gone  beyond  the  letter  o 
his  instructions ; but  I should  say  he  had  much  better 
have  reported  at  the  cud  of  three  days  ns  if  the  iron- 
ing had  been  consecutive,  but  there  is  no  I'ule  pre- 
venting him. 

13.332.  Did  I understand  you  to  mean  that  when  a 
man  is  put  in  handcuffs  it  is  for  72  houi-s? — He  is  not 
put  in  handout  for  72  hours.  There  is  no  special  time. 
You  do  not  say  when  you  are  handcuffing  a man  “'You 
are  to  be  in  handcuffs  72  Loui-s,”  or  at  least  it  ought 
not  to  be  so.  The  governor  has  power  to  keep  him  in 
dui'iug  that  length  of  time,  but  he  cannot  seotenee  him 
as  I understand  to  a certain  period  of  handcuffs. 

13.333.  Then  at  the  end  of  three  days,  whether  the 
man  were  iu  handcuffs  night  and  day,  or  only  during 
the  daytime,  the  governor  ought  no  longer  keep  a 
prisoner  in  handcuffs  without  communicatiug  'with  the 
hoard  of  directors  ?— He  would  not  break  any  rule 
ro  long  as  the  man  had  not  been  72  hours  consecutively 
in  irons. 

13.334.  {Mr.  Brodrick^  But  sdter  that  he  would  ? 
— He  would. 

13.335.  {Dr.  Greenkow.)  Then  a governor  may 
keep  a prisoner  in  handcuffs  every  day  for  three  months 
provided  they  are  taken  off  at  night  ? — He  might,  with- 
out breaking  any  written  rale. 

13,386.  But  would  not  that  be  breaking  the  spirit  of 
the  rules  ? — It.  would.  I could  not  say  he  had  broken 
a •written  role,  for  the  rule  is  usually  regarded  that  it 
might  be  read  the  other  way, 

13,337.  {Mr.De  Vere.)  Do  1 underetandyou.  rightly 
to  say,  Captain  Du  Cane,  that  when  a prisoner  -hM 
applied  to  the  director  for  pemission  to  petition  the 
Secrefap'  of  State,  the  director-  may  prohibit  his 
petitioning  if  on  considCTatioii  he'd’d^  hot  think  the 
S F 4 
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prisoner  hiis  sufficient  grounds  for  a compiaint  ? — He 
may  prohibit  it,  hut  it  rests  entirely  with  him_  to  say 
what  grounds  are  sufficient,  and  lie  must  decide  each 
case  as  it  comos. 

18.338.  I thought  I underetood  you  to  say  that 
when  a prisoner  petitioned  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
petition  is  referred  to  the  directors  and  that  tiie 
directors  then  consider  whether  he  has  any  grounds 
for  making  that  compiaint  ? — No  ; what  I said  is  this, 
that  if  a man  has  petitioned  once  and  wished  to  petition 
again  before  the  expiration  of  a year,  he  has  to  ask 
leare  of  the  director,  and  the  diiector  satisfies  himself 
whether  he  ought  to  petition  or  not. 

13.339.  Then  the  director  has  to  go  into  the  merits 
of  the  complaint  ? — No ; I do  not  know  that.  I cmi 
answer  you  better  if  you  take  a special  case  and  inquire 
upon  that.  I should  not  mj^elf  go  into  the  merits  of  a 
complaint  at  nil.  I can  only  tell  you  what  I should  do. 

13.340.  How  would  you  as  director  decide  whether 
the  prisoner’s  petition  should  be  allowed  to  go  forward 
or  not,  without  going  into  the  merits  of  the  case  ? — I 
should  not  enter  in  the  least  into  the  merits  of  the  case. 
If  a man  was  to  come  to  me  and  ask  to  petition,  having 
petitioned  a month  before,  I should  say  “ what  do  you 
waut  to  petition  about  ?”  If  I found  it  was  the  usual 
thing,  I should  say  “ You  must  wait.”  If  he  said  “ I 
“ have  been  very  ill-treated  by  the  governor  and  can  get 
“ no  redress  from  you  or  from  anybody  else,”  I would 
say  “ Give  him  a sheet  of  paper  and  let  him  petition.” 

I should  not  enter  into  the  merits  of  what  he  wanted 
to  petition  about  at  aU. 

13.341.  Then  if  you  wei-e  not  to  enter  into  the 
merits  o£  it,  what  is  the  use  of  referring  it  to  you? 
-would  it  not  be  better  to  let  it  go  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  at  once  ? — The  petition  -when  it  is  written  must 
go  to  the  board  of  directors  in  order  that  they  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  making  any  statement  that  may 
he  necessary  -with  regard  to  what  the  prisoner  says. 

13.342.  On  wliat  grounds  can  the  board  of  directors 
refuse  the  ti-ansmissiou  of  apetitioa? — They  have  never 
refused  to  allow  a petition  to  go  forward.  If  the  pri- 
soner petitionetl  on  something  which  was  in  the  power 
of  the  dii-ectors,  and  if  the  directors  thought  it  a proper 
thing  to  grant,  they  might  grant  it,  and  the  man  would 
be  satisfied.  But  supposing  a man  petitioned  against 
the  governor  or  director  or  whatever  it  might  be,  that 
petition  would  be  forwarded  to  tbo  director’s,  and  they 
would  perhaps  get  auy  statement  that  they  thought 
necessoi-y  to  furnhsh  the  .Secretary  of  State  with  proper 
information  about  it,  and  forward  the  whole  thing 
together. 

13.343.  If  a man  ha<l  petitioned  the  Secretary  of 
State  against  the  medical  officer,  on  the  ground  of  his 
liealth  being  injured,  or  that  he  was  improperly 
treated,  would  you  object  to  his  again  petitioning  in  a 
month  after',  as  to  similar  ill-treatment  on  the  part  of 
the  medical  officer,  not  referring  to  the  same  treatment 
but  similar  ? — Well,  I do  not  know.  I think  I should 
myself  let'  it  go  on  ; I think  so. 

13.344.  Docs  not  this  reference  to  the  directors 
rather  make  them  judges  of  the  merits  of  a complaint 
which  ought  to  go  before  the  Secretary  of  State  ? — 
They  may  not  go  into  the  actual  facts  of  the  petition  at 
all ; all  that  they  may  go  into  is  in  a general  way 
whether  he  ought  to  complain  against  the  medici 
officer.  That  is  all  they  know. 

18.345.  If  they  refuse  it  on  the  gr-ound  that  he  has 
petitioned  before,  is  not  that  substantially  going  into 
the  merits  of  his  case,  because  it  is  assuming  that 
because  he  has  made  an  improper  complaint  once  he 
might  make  it  again  ?— This  is  all  father  abstract, 
because  it  is  not  r’eferring  to  any  special  case.  I am 
answering  under  a disadvantage  in  a suppositious  state 
of  things.  I will  give  you  freely  and  frankly  my  opinion 
on  anytiimg  that  has  been  doue.  I will  tell  you  what  I 
would  do  similarly. 

13.346.  I will  not  press  the  question  any  further, 
Captain  Du  Cane.  If  the  governor  had  imposed  irons 
as  a measui-e  of  restrain,  and  that  those  irons  have  been 
left  on  for  72  hours,  would  or  would  it  not  be  in  the 
governor’s  power  at  the  close  of  the  period  to  order  the 


restraint  again,  the  second  period  of  restraint  having 
also  a limit  of  72  hours  ? — After  having  taken  them 
off? 

13.347.  Yes  ; supposing  he  has  taken  them  off  one 
hour,  could  he  not  repeat  the  dose  ? — He  might  do  so 
without  breaking  perhaps  the  letter  of  the  rule,  but 
not  without  breaking  the  spirit  of  the  rule. 

1 3.348.  Then  without  breaking  the  letter  of  any  exist- 
ing rules,  do  you  see  any  limit  to  the  length  of  restraint 
in  frons  that  the  governor  may  impose  ? — Well,  I should 
say  if  a governor  did  that  kind  of  thing,  it  would  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  director,  and  that  would  he  a 
practical  limit.  That  is  what  the  dii'eetor  is  for  : to 
see  that  those  things  are  not  exceeded. 

13.349.  I will  only  ask  you  whether  you  think  the 
possibility  of  its  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
director  would  be  a sufficient  safegiioi'd  ? — I should  say 
that  if  a man  was  restrained  unduly  in  that  kind  of 
way,  he  would  himself  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the 
director. 

13.350.  If  it  were  to  appear  that  such  a ease  as  this 
might  arise,  of  a man  being  kept  in  irons  for  a con- 
tinuous period  of  34  or  35  days,  with  the  exception  of 
the  irons  being  taken  off  at  night,  and  that  it  had  not 
been  noticed  by  the  director,  would  not  that  show  that 
the  safeguard  that  you  allude  to  was  not  a sufficient 
one  ? — Well  it  might,  but  the  particular  case  that  you 
^ude  to  was  not  under  that  circumstance ; it  was 
known  to  the  director. 

18.351.  Was  it  made  the  subject  of  any  animad- 
version by  the  dh-ectov  of  the  prison  to  the  governor? 
— No,  certainly  not.  I quite  approve  of  that  man 
having  been  ^ept  so.  I take  it  entfrely  on  my 
responsibility  as  cliainnan.  I take  the  responsibility 
on  myself  of  approving  of  what  Captain  Powell  did 
when  he  kept  the  man  in  restraint  day  by  day. 

13.352.  (Dr.  Lyon$.)  Did  you  as  a matter  of  fact 
know,  in  reference  to  this  last  question,  when  you 
tried  O’Douovan  Eossa  on  the  1st  of  J uly,  that  he  had 
been  in  handcuffs  ? — I was  aware.  I I'orget  at  this 
moment,  hut  I think  it  is  most  likely  that  I knew  he 
had  been  resti-ained  in  handcuffs  very  frequently, 
perhaps  every  day,  since  the  time  he  had  committed  the 
assault. 

13.353.  Is  there  any  record  of  its  having  been  re- 
ported to  you  as  director,  that  he  was  in  handcuffs 
more  thou  72  hours  ? — do  not  think  it  was  ever 
reported  to  me  that  he  -was  in  handcuffs  more  than  72 
hours  before  I tried  him.  I do  not  think  it  was. 

13,854.  If  he  was  kept  10  days  in  handcuffs,  with 
the  exception  of  their  being  ttuien  off  at  night,  and 
that  that  had  not  been  communicated  to  you,  would 
the  governor  have  exceeded  the  authority  invested  in 
him  ? — The  letter  of  the  authority,  no  ; but  I should 
.say  as  I said  befoi'e,  that  I think  it  w'ould  have  been 
more  prudent  for  him  to  take  the  three  daysasinclud 
ing  night  time  when  they  were  taken  off. 

13.355.  But  if  three  or  four  or  five  days  exhausted 
the  period  of  72  hours,  during  which  he  could  have 
been  kept  in  handcuffs,  whether  during  the  whole 
period  or  for  broken  periods,  and  that  tiie  governor 
did  not  report  it  to  you,  would  he  or  would  he  not 
have  exceeded  the  authority  vested  in  him  by  keeping 
him  longer  than  72  hours  in  irons  ? — If  it  was  for 
broken  periods  I should  say  he  might  easily  read  the 
order  as  authorizing  him  to  do  so,  and  not  improperly. 

13.356.  In  what  way  ? — Because  so  long  as  he  had 
not  kept  him  72  hours  iu  irons  he  had  not  done  so. 

13.357.  Suppose  that  the  period  of  72  hours  had 
been  exceeded  in  fom,  five  or  six  days  ? — “ Seventy- 
two  hours  continuously,”  this  says.  He  might  take 
that  to  mean  72  continuous  hours,  and  as  long  as  he 
had  not  been  72  continuous  hours  he  would  have  no 
necessity  to  report  it. 

13,353.  If  your  interpretation  is  taken,  does  it  not 
mean  that  a governor  might  keep  a man  continuously 
in  handcuffs  day  after  day  ? — Yes,  it  might. 

13,359.  Do  you  think  that  rule  properly  limits  or 
defines  the  power  of  the  governor  in  regard  to  tie 
question  of  putting  on  handcuffs  ? — Well  it  might  be 
proper  to  make  a more  precise  I’ole,  but  it  must  be 
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nndei'stood  that  tbe  governor  is  acting  under  great 
responsibility  in  keeping  in  order  some  veiy  violent 
and  uunianageable  men,  and  I for  one  am  not  the  mim 
in  favour  of  limiting  them. 

13.360.  Nor  I ; but  under  proper  restrictions? I 

would  liave  them  i-ecord  what  they  do,  but  I would  let 
the  governor  on  his  own  responsibility  put  a man  in 
handcuffs  every  day,  so  long  as  he  thought  it  necessmy 
to  do  so. 

13.361.  Do  you  think  ho  is  not  limited  in  the  use 
of  handcuffs  by  that  order  ?— He  is  not  limited  in  the 
use  of  handcufls  so  long  as  a man  wonts  restraint. 
He  cannot  put  a man  in  irous  when  he  does  not  want 
r^traint}  but  w'hen  he  does  want  restraint  he  is  un- 
Hmited,  so  long  as  he  does  not  go  beyond  72  hours. 
Then  he  has  to  apply  to  the  director. 

13.362.  Tbeu  you  think  that  a man  has  not  ex- 
hausted that  order  unless  he  puts  a prisoner  in  hand- 
cuffs 72  hours  cousecutively  ? — ^No,  I think  not. 

13.363.  And  you  think  that  under  that  order  he 
may  handcuff  him  eveiy  day  in  the  year  ?— Under 
this  order,  if  a man  is  violent  every  day  in  tlie  year 
the  governor  may  handcuff  him  every  dav  in  the 
year.  I hope  they  will  never  be  deprived  of  that 
power-. 

13.364.  Provided  the  handcuffing  never  exceeded 
72  hours  continuously  ? — Yes. 

13.365.  {Chairman.)  In  point  of  fact  was  any 
communication  made  by  the  governor,  between  the 
1/th  of  June  and  1st  of  July  when  you  went  dorvn, 

oa  tke  subject  of  the  handcuffing  of 
O Donovan  Eossa  ? — I do  not  think  any  communica- 
tion was  addressed  to  me  on  the  subject. 

13.366.  Or  to  the  board? — No.  I had  charge  of 
the  prison  at  tbe  time. 

13.367.  {Dr.  Ly07is.)  Am  I to  understand  by  wbat 
you  said  with  reference  to  the  director’s  power  in  refer- 
ence to  appeal,  that  the  director  is  the  absolute  jud^e, 
of  a prisoner’s  claim  to  appeal,  or  not  ?— Yes,  thaMs 
so ; the  propriety  of  his  appealing,  I would  put  it. 

13.368.  Ye.s,  of  his  right  to  appeal.  Suppose  the 

director  was  himself  involved  in  the  complaint’ 

Well,  you  may  say,  “Suppose  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  involved.”  Somebody  or  other  must  be  the  iiidge 
finally.  ° 

_ 13,369._  Admitted  ?— Veiy  well ; if  tlie  director  was 
involved  in  a complaint,  and  he  suppressed  that  com- 
plaint, I should  say  that  the  director  would  be  sailing 
very  near  the  wind.  “ 

13,370.  Would  he  be  culpable? — He  would  be  a 
very  imprudent  man,  I think. 

• would  be  better  to  put  the 

right  of  appeal  on  some  more  definite  footing  than  it  is 
at  present  ?— -I  do  not  think  it  can  be.  I think  it  is  left 
to  the_  discretion  of  the  director.  I think  it  is  better  to 
lave  it  as  it  is  than  have  a written  nile  that  would  tie 
them  or  anybody  else.  I am  not  for  limiting  nnybodv’s 
”*1^0  ^ would  rather  they  took  it  and  faced  it. 

ld,_372.  Is  there  any  rule  to  limit  the  discretion  of 
the  directors  ?— There  is  no  wiitten  rule  that  I know 
of  laying  down  the  power  of  appeal  at  oil,  or  re»u- 
iating  It.  ” 

13.373.  You  think  the  power  of  appeal  exists  under 
the  common  law  right  ?— That  is  a legal  question.  I 
do  not  know  what  rule  it  exists  under  at  all. 

13.374.  (Caiman.)  Captain  Du  Cane,  is  there 
amongst  those  regulations  any  one  which  provides  for 
a case  in  which  on  the  complaint  of  a prisoner  against 
awarder,  the  evidence  of  another  prisoner,  if  tendered 

«ceived?  Thci-e  are  no  rules  on  the 
subject.  The  director  might  take  the  evidence  of  a 
prisoner  ff  he  chooses  to  do  so,  but  it  is  a very  rare 
case  m which  it  would  he  done.  ^ 

13.375.  Practically  we  have  been  told  bv  the 

S’Je^derefT^^  pmons,  that  they  never  take 
the  evidence  of  a prisonei- ?~No ; you  almost  might 
wy  so  ; but  sometimes  what  a prisoner  has  got  to  lav 

tejenaaUy,  I «y,  prisonera’  Bridanoe  la  not 

I3,3?6.  Do  yon  think  th.t  any  prejudioitj  conae- 
26088. — H, 


queuces  would  follow  to  the  discipline  of  convict  Cap(.Du  Care. 

prisons  if  the  evidence  of  prisoners  were  taken  quanttem  

valeati — As  against  a wm-cler  ? ilAuf.  isro. 

13.377.  Yes.— I should  say  it  would  be  most 

prejudicial. 

13.378.  For  instance,  it  might  happen  thata  second 

prisoner  is  the  only  witness  ?— Well,  the  directors 
might  use  theii-  discretion  in  the  matter.  It  is  preju- 
dicial. It  is  a thing  to  be  avoided.  The  prisoner’s 
evidence,  of  course,  is  more  or  less  worthless  as  against 
his  officer.  ° 

13.379.  It  would  require  a very  strict  course  of 
exammation,  but  does  it  follow  that  it  is  absolutely 
worthless  ?— ^o  ; I would  not  say  altogetlief  worth- 
less,  but  It  13  a very  suspicious  kind  of  evidence,  I 
sliould  think.  I would  rather  do  without  it. 

13.380.  Is  there  any  regulation  which  bears  on  the 
poiut  of  attendance  in  chapel  when  a prisonei-  is  either 
m the  iiifii-raaiy  or  in  punishment  ?— They  do  not 
attend  chapel  when  they  are  either  in  the  mfirmary  or 
umlergoing  puuishmont. 

13.381.  Is  it  consequent  on  the  discretion  of  the 
governor  of  each  prison,  or  in  accordance  with  any 
regulation  ?— I cannot  tell  you  witliont  looking  through 
the  regulations,  but  it  is  a long  standing  custom.  In 

minister  goes  in  and  does  the  service. 

13.382.  But  m the  case  of  Eoman  Cathohe  inmates, 
you  ain  awai-e  that  their  attendance  in  a consecrated 
chapel  on  pai-ticulai-  occasions  is  a matter  of  obligation  ’ 

—I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  a man  in  the  infinnary, 

If  the  medical  officer  chooses,  should  not  go  to  chanel 
but  as  a general  rule,  a man  in  the  infirmary  is  not  fit 
to  go  about. 

13  383.  But  yon  do  no6  put  it  on  that  oonsldomtion, 
that  he  1.  not  St  to  go  ahont  ?-It  is  tho  same  in  to 
army  or  anywhere ; a man  in  hospital  is  in  hospital 
ana  does  not  go  any  wliere  else. 

13,384  Though  yon  think  an  exception  might  he 

SrmLfvf  “‘’■■““•T  patients,  yon  would  not 

extend  it  to  prisoners  under  punishment? — ^No 

ment  ?— I^ecause  it  would  break  the  pimish- 

13,386.  Giving  an  undue  indulgence  ?— Yea, 

I3.3Sr.  Hare  you  attached  to  yonr  board  any 
person  m to  nntnre  of  a medical  inspoetor  who 

supen’ises  the  mode  of  tmntniont  in  any  wav  ? We 

llavc  a sum  in  to  estimates  for  eonsnlthig  a medical 
man  on  ocraarons,  and  wc  also  have  access,  if  necessary, 

S.i?hedrrp&l“‘“  “ 

13,388.  ave  you  frequently  had  occasion  to  employ 
a special  medical  njapeclot  ?_Thero  have  been  oocasins 
that  a medical  man  lias  come  in  to  consult.  Sometimes 
a second  opinion  is  desired,  and  a medical  man  would  be 
cidied  m to  consult,  and  would  be  paid.  I recollect  a 

Home  Office  dopattment-was  called  in  to  make  a 

S^raSroc^^r'™”’' 

a?  to  the  general  question  of  the 
adequacy  of  medical  care  in  any  particular  prison, 
of  kythe  director  ?— It  would  be 
judged  of  by  the  general  statistics  with  regard  to  the 

SrretSrtr 

What  quaUfications  are 

haie  ?— I have  been  trying  to  institute  an  examina- 
tion  before  they  come  m,  but  at  present  we  liave  oiilv 
been  able  to  get  Aem  by  recommendation  from  some 
person  of  responsibility. 

reir?!’'  t'ellPicol  qualification  with 

regatil  to  ffiplomna  or  licenses  that  they  arc  requited  to 
hayoF-They  nto  sttpposeil  to  haye  to  ordinary 
medical  d^ees  ^ I do  not  know  tot  than  is  any 
^le  on  the  subject.  They  axe  generally  taken  by 
recommendation  of  some  responsible  persons.  That  is 
the  way  the  medical  officers  are  generally  obtained. 

oall.the  responsible  persons? 

Well,  I should  say,  the  high  medical  officers  of  al 

3G 
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the  hospitnla.  Maaiy  of  our  men  are  ani^y  or  navy 

suvceons.  , i l xt„ 

13,393.  A good  many  are  not,  latterly  — JNo, 
latterly  they  have  not  been. 

13  394.  'JChen  do  I understand  you  to  sny  tluit 
latterly  the  medical  officers  in  the  convict  service  have 
been  appointed  chiefly  in  virtue  ot  i-ecoinmeiulatious  ot 
officers  of  hospitals  ?— Yes,  in  virtue  of  recommen- 
dations by  officers  of  hospihils.  _ 

13  395.  lu  point  of  fact,  some  hospital  surgeons  oi 
phyafctaiis  kno-wn  to  some  of  the  prisou  authorities, 
bave  lieen  asked  to  recommend  some  persons  ?— ies. 

13.396.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  patronage  has  been 

put  into  the  hands  of  some  private  persons,  and  there 
is  no  public  selection  in  the  matter  ? — No  public  com- 
petition. When  men  apply,  for  instance,  the  last  one 
I recollect  was  a man  who,  during  the  temporary 
absence  of  one  of  the  surgeons,  had  been  employed  in 
the  prison— a young  local  practitioner,  and  he  asked 
for  an  appointment.  The  testimonials  that  he  pro- 
duced wei-e  very  good  ones,  and  he  had  heeu  jiarticu- 
larly  recommended  from  the  knowledge  lie  displayed 
when  doing  that  duty  in  prison,  and,  therefore,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  servicn.*.  _ 

13.397.  Who  examines  tlie  tcstimoninls  t — I exa- 
mine them.  _ . ,1 

13  398.  With  regal'd  to  ivhat  Lord  Devon  asked  you 
just  now,  do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advisable  thing 
to  have  some  officer  connected  with  your  board  wlio 
would  supervise  the  general  medical  regulations,  not 
with  regard  to  one  prison,  hut  all  the  prisons  ?— I should 
prefer  having  some  man  who  was  connected  with  the 
I'onenil  medical  profession,  and  to  I'cfer  thiugs  to  him, 
aud  not  a man  specially  attached  to  the  department. 

I would  mlher  have  some  man  of  position  and  ex- 
perience to  whom  I might  he  able  to  refer  imything 
which  i-equired  to  be  rectified  ; and  it  was  with  that 
view  that  this  sum  of  money  has  been  put  on  the 
estimates,  to  enable  that  to  be  done. 

13  399  To  refer  to  some  proper  person  in  all  cases 
of  doubt  and  difficulty  ?— Yes.  I would  refer  the 
medical  statistics  of  the  prisons  to  him,  to  see  it  he 
thought  there  was  anything  wrong. 

13.400.  {Df.  Lyons.)  Are  you  aware  thafm  some 
of  the  large  prbous  there  are  medical  officers  ; in 
one  instance,  u gentleman  without  a surgical  tiualifi- 
catiOD,  aud  in  another  a gentleman  without  a medical 
qualification  ? — I have  ascertained  that  there  are  two 
of  mu-  assistant  surgeons  who  have  only  got  one 
qualification. 

13.401.  In  point  of  fact,  have  you  an  assistant 
snro'eon,  or  one  holding  that  office  technically,  who  is 
not'a  suro-pou  ?— I ••‘ay  that  I .am  aware  there  arc  two 
of  our  o^ceis  in  the  medical  department  who  have 
only  got  one  of  the  two  qualifications  that  are  held. 

13.402.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  is  a matter  that 
requh'es  immediate  attention? — Well,  I suppose  it 
would  be  better  to  lay  down  a rule ; but  what  I pro- 
posed was  that  there  should  be  a regular  examination, 
which  would  be  far  better,  I think,  than  a diploma. 

13.403.  In  the  absence  of  the  principal  medical 
officer  does  the  whole  charge  of  the  prison  devolve  on 
the  assistant  siu’geon  ? — ^Yes,  the  medical  charge. 

13.404.  Medical  and  surgical? — Yes,  everything 
connected  with  it. 

13.405.  Thenmightuot  some  inconvenience  arise  in 
cases  in  which  a gentleman  not  having  a surgical 
qualification  was  in  charge  of  the  whole  pri,son  where 
accidents  might  occur  ? — He  has  always  the  power  to 
call  in  ft  local  practitiona'.  Of  coarse  the  assistant 
surgeon  if  on  service  must  always  be,  ■whatever  exami- 
nation he  has  passed,  a man  who  must  be  able  to  get 
assistance  if  needed. 

13.406.  If  he  is  a surgeon  you  have  the  i-espon- 
sibiliiy  of  the  college  that  passed  him  ■,  but  if  he  is 
not  a surgeon  I do  not  see  how  he  can  he  called  on 
to  be  responsible  for  broken  legs  or  injuries  of  wounds. 

13.407.  (J/r.  De  J^ere.)  Are  you.  aware  whether 
time  ago  at  Millbank,  on  the  recommendation  of 

the  visiting  priest,  pei’missioii  was  given  to  the  infir- 


maiy  patients  to  attend  mass  on  Sunday  ? — I was  not 
aivare  of  that. 

13.408.  Aud  that  that  permission  hod  afterwards 
been  with<lrawn  on  grounds  of  discipline  ? — I was  not 
awm-G  of  it.  Can  you  tell  me  ivlien  it  happened  ? I 
have  no  doubt  that  a reason  could  be  found  for  it  if  it 
was  done.  I -was  not  aware  of  it  myself. 

13.409.  Could  any  more  inconvenience  in  point  of 
di.sci]jline  arise  from  the  association  of  prisoners  from 
the  infirmary  during  their  religious  service,  than  any 
other  jirisouers  ?— I do  not  see  it  at  fix'st  sight,  but  if 
it  has  been  done,  before  I give  an  opinion,  I should 
like  to  hear  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  matter. 
That  is  what  I should  say.  If  I were  to  inquire  into 
the  matter  as  you  are  inquii'iug  I should  hear  both 
sides. 

13.410.  Can  there  be  more  objection  to  allowing  a 
slight  degi-ee  of  association  between  prisoners  -who 
are  sick  in  the  infirmary,  than  there  is  to  allowing  it 
between  other  prisonein  ? — ^I  cannot  fancy  that  tiiat 
was  the  i-enson  why  they  were  prevented  from  going. 

I cannot  tell  what  it  iva.s. 

13.411.  That  was  the  reason  stated  to  us  ?— By 
whom  ? 

13.412.  Bythe  priest. — Oh,AVcll,  he  may  not  have 
known  nil  the  case. 

13.413.  Well,  with  regard  to  depriving  of  their 
religious  service  persons  who  are  under  punishment, 
no  doubt  it  would  be  a certain  rel.axation  of  punish- 
ment to  aUow  them  to  go  to  chapel,  but  might  it 
uot  have  a very  valuable  moral  effect  on  the  prisoners  ? 

Well,  of  course  it  is  open  to  say  that,  but  I should 

think  that  the  exhortations  and  the  atlvioe  of  the 
priest  by  himself  in  the  cell  would  do  everything  that 
every  influence  of  that  kind  eonld  do  for  a mau. 

13.414.  Supposing  amnu  was  condemned  to  puuish- 
ineut  in  a refractory  coll  for  a certain  number  oi  liours, 
and  that  a Sunday  iutevveued,  would  it  not  be  possible 
to  allow  liim  to  attend  religious  service,  and  then  to 
put  in  a number  of  hours  at  the  end  of  the  sentence 
that  would  compensate  for  the  time  he  had  been 
absent  from  the  cell  ? — ^You  might  do  that  j but  I 
think  it  ivould,  to  a certain  extent,  break  the  effect  of 
the  punishment.  It  is  the  contiuuousoess  of  tho 
punishment  that  tells  on  a man.  If  it  is  broken,  he 
is  to  a certain  extent  deprived  of  its  effect. 

13.415.  {pr.  Lyons.)  Does  the  visiting  priest  or 
the  chaplain  visit  prisoners  in  the  dark  cells  ? — They 
visit  all  the  prisoners.  I cannot  answer  that  question. 
They  should  dmly  visit  nil  prisouere  in  separate 
confinement. 

13.416.  Are  yon  aware  of  any  facilities  afforded  in 
prisons  elsewhere,  by  a cellular  arrangement  for 
prbiouers  under  punishment,  of  attending  their  religious 
%vorship  without  seeing  each  other  ? — The  whole  of  the 
chapel  at  Pentonvillo  was  some  time  ago  divided  into 
cells  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  them  from  com- 
municating, but  it  did  not  have  the  effect. 

13.417.  Do  you  see  any  practical  objection  to  the 
introduction  of  a cellular  areangement  in  chapel  for 
prisoners  under  punishment  ? — I think  taking  them  out 
of  the  cells  and  walking  them  to  chapel,  whether  they 
were  in  separate  cells  or  not,  would  interfere  with  the 
punishment. 

13.418.  But  has  not  attendance  at  religious  worship 
a very  ymwerfnl  influence  ou  a man  ? — So  it  has,  and  a 
man  duriug  the  rest  of  the  year  when  he  is  not  under 
prison  punishment  has  the  benefit  of  it.  If  it  does 
not  do  him  any  good  iu  the  rest  of  the  year,  I dp 
not  know  why  y’ou  should  set  such  value  on  what  it 
•would  do  those  puiticular  days  on  which  he  is  under 
punishment. 

13.419.  You  do  not  know  the  moment  when  religion 
would  speak  to  a man’s  heart? — Certainly  not. 

13.420.  Ai'e  you  aware  of  the  size  and  position  of 
the  dark  . cells  at  MiEbank? — ^Yes,  I have  seen  them 
not  very  long  ago. 

13.421.  Are  yon  aware  that  they  are  under  the 
level  of  the  ground  ?— Yes,  they  are  not  at  all  good 
places. 
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13.422.  Are  you  nware  that  the  beds  are  placed  along 
the  shorter  walls,  which  are  only  5 feet  4 inches  in 
length  ? — No  ; I mu  not  aware  of  that. 

13.423.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Is  not  oonfinenient  in  dark 
cells,  os  well  as  handcuffing,  regflrdcd  as  a inonsure  of 
restraint  and  not  as  punishment  ? — Well,  confinement 
in  a dark  cell  is  a puuLsinncut,  but  you  might  put  a 
man  in  a dark  cell  ns  a matter  of  i-estrnint  in  fact ; but 
I should  say  it  was  a punishment. 

13.424.  I understand  you  to  regard  the  power  of 
hanileuffiog  as  a necessary  instrument  of  prison  disci- 
pline ? — Cerbiinly ; .seeuiity  I would  .s.ay. 

13.425.  Do  yon  consider  confining  a prisoner  in  a 
dark  cell  ns  distinct  from  ii  liglit  cell,  u necessary 
iustrument  of  prison  discipline  ;' — Tes,  1 thiuk  it  is. 
It  is  not  one  tlnit  I like  or  shouhl  use  ofu-u,  nor  is  it,  I 
believe,  used  often  ; but  it  has  an  ctieet. 

13.426.  Now,  if  it  is  to  be  regiiiNleil  moiv  or  less  a.s 
a punishment,  and  indeed  whether  it  be  regarded  as  a 
punishment  or  as  a matter  of  restruiiit,  do  you  think 
that  it  may  be  infliete<l  \vithout  ii  prmnuer  having  the 
meaiLs  of  saying  anything  for  himself,  anil  on  the  mere 
report  of  a warder? — Well,  the  goveroor  must  satisfy 
himself  that  he  does  it  for  some  reason.  Do  you  mean 
that  the  governor  .should  have  the  prisoner  formally 
before  him  ? 

13.427.  I do Well,  the  governor  on  his  own 

ve.sponsiljility,  when  he  inflicts  it,  must  statisfy  himself 
that  he  inflicts  it  on  proper  grounds. 

18.428.  We  Inu-e  it  in  evidence  that  it  is  passible  for 
.a  man  to  be  taken  olf  to  a djirk  cell  on  a report  from 
wanler  A,  foiiiuleil  on  information  from  warder  B,  who 
ne^'cr  nppear.s  liefore  the  governor  at  all ; and  we  liave 
even  received  a statement  from  one  prisoner  tlmt  lie 
liasbeeu  taken  to  the  dark  cells  at  the  mere  discretion  of 
a warder.  I am  anxious  to  take  yoiu-  opinion  on  those 
ease.w  ? — Whether  if  the  governor  put  a man  in  n dark 
cell,  when  a warder  told  him  that  another  warder  had 
reported  something — the  governor  was  right  ? 

13.429.  1 prc-siime  the  second  ca.«c  ueed  liardly  be 
discussed,  and  that  it  is  clear  no  warder  has  a right  to 
take  a man  to  the  dark  cells  on  his  own  responsibility  ? 
— No.  It  is  very  difficult  to  answer  iu  an  abstract 
■way.  I am  most  desirous  of  telling  you  everything  I 
think.  I must  suppose  a case.  Supposing  a prisoner 
is  tiu’bnleut,  riotous  in  his  cell ; that  he  is  under  punish- 
ment ; the  warder  in  .speci.al  charge  of  that  man  und 
of  his  line  of  cells  may  go  to  the  principal  warder  of 
that  block  and  say  to  him  “Here  is  this  man  niaiang 
“ a most  tremendous  iviiv,  breaking  everything  in  his 
“ cell ; I think  it  is  better  to  report  him  to  the 
“ governor.”  Tliu  principal  warder  might  go  to  the 
governor  and  tell  him  that  story.  The  governor, 
believing  from  hi.s  experience  of  that  particular  man, 
that  it  was  likely  enough,  might  .say  “He  must  be 
put  in  a dark  cell.” 

13.430.  Is  there  any  other  pre\-ions  punishment  hut 
dark  cells  which  can  Ire  inflicted  ? — He  could  not  be 
taken  away  ft’om  no  punishment  at  all  and  pnt  into  the 
dark  cell  hi  that  way  ; but  being  under  pnnbhiuent  he 
may  be  removed  to  the  dark  cell  from  a light  cell  by 
the  governor’s  authority,  the  governor  thinking  that  Llie 
evidence  was  sufficient. 

13.431.  (CAairmau.)  It  has  been  stated  to  us,  on 
the  subject  of  suppressing  letters,  tliat  one  cause  for 
which  letters  were  suppressed — whether  those  sent  out 
or  those  received — is  that  they  contain  reference  to  the 
health  of  the  prisoner.  Is  that  so  ? — False  statements 
not  true  statements  of  the  health  of  the  prisoner. 

13.432.  Supposing  that  amau  ■when writing  alefcter 
was  to  say  that  he  had  a had  cough  for  the  last  fort- 
night, and  that  the  doctor  gave  him  such  and  such 
medicines,  would  that  be  a reason  for  the  suppression 
of  that  letter  ? — ^No ; I think  not. 

13.433.  The  impression  deiived  from  the  evidence 
is,  that  any  mention  whatevei-  of  the  state  of  health  of 
the  prisoner  is  a cause  of  suppression  ? — No. 

13.434.  (Mr.  Brodrick.')  Health  is  not  a forbidden 
subject  in  prison  letters  ? — ^No  5 certainly  not,  so  long 
as  it  is  trite  5 there  is  no  authority  for  it.  Even  un- 


truthful sfiitements  are  -ouietiiue.^  sent  out  widi  a 
correction. 

13. 435.  {Chairnum.)  The  follow!  ng  has  been  stated 
to  us  by  Jlr.  Fngiin,  He  was  asked  : “ W'bnt  arc  the 
“ classes  ot  things  that  are  objectiomiblo  ui  letters 
“ going  out  ? ” His  answer  ■^v.^s,  “ All  prison  treat- 
“ mentj  all  reference  to  prison  officers;  and  until  a 
“ recent  decision  of  tlie  Secretfiry  of  State,  the  state 
“ of  his  health  would  have  been  ; and  that  was  laid 
“ down  by  Sir  G-eorge  Grey,  because  it  involved  great 
“ trouble  to  the  Home  Office,  in  consequence  of 
“ prisoncis’  friends  constantly  refen'ing  to  the  Home 
“ pflicc  about  their  Leiiltli.”  Question,  “ Who  is  the 
“ jiKige  of  the  fact  that  the  prisonrr.s’  letter  i.s  well- 
“ founded  or  not  ? ’’  Answer.  “ I suppose  th('  director 
“ woiiltl  be,  because  lie  may  bo  asked  to  produce  tlie 
“ letter.”  By  that  it  would  appear  that  up  to  a ei'Vtaui 
(bite  all  mention  of  henltii  wonld  have  Icil  to  suppres- 
sion of  tile  letter  ? — I was  not  aware  of  that. 

13.436.  If  a certain  vceent  clmnge  has  been  made 
on  the  siil)j('et  j-on  an-  not  aware  of  the  change  ? — No  ; 
it  is  pcissihle ; 1 suppose  it  was  said. 

13.437.  Supposing,  Captain  Du  Cane,  that  the  letter 
contained  a .statement  as  to  hi.s  tivatment  in  prison,  aud 
tli.at  sneb  statement  was  not  proved  to  the  governor  to 
1)0  tmtrue,  but  on  the  contrary  seemed  to  have  been 
well  foim(lod,  would  it  be  allowtsd  to  go  out  ? — A letter 
to  his  friends  ? 

13.438.  Yes. — A letter  to  ins  friends  mast  refer  to 
nothing  about  bis  treatment  inside  prison. 

13.439.  B’ould  a letter  ivritten  to  him,  asking  about 
his  treatment,  or  mentioning  reports  abroad  about  his 
treatment,  be  permitted  to  go  through  ? — Tliat  ■u'Oiild 
he  a subject  for  diseussion.  It  ■tvonlil  depend  on  what 
they  were. 

13.440.  In  the  case  of  a lettei  being  suppressed, 
w'betlier  it  i.s  written  to  or  from  prison,  is  it  not  a 
matter  of  regulation,  or,  at  any  rate,  a matter  of  usage, 
that  the  pri.soner  should  be  informed  as  promptly  as 
possible  that  such  a loiter  had  been  aupprcssol? — He 
is  always  infoi'med  tiiafc  his  letter  has  been  suppressed. 

13.441.  Is  it  a matter  of  regulation,  or  of  usage  at 
least,  that  he  should  be  iufomed  at  the  earliest  period 
practicable? — Well,  I think  so.  The  question  has 
never  occurred  to  me. 

13.442.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  I have  here  before  me  iv 
statement  iu  the  case  of  one  of  the  prisoners  at  Woking. 
The  following  note  was  made,  I presmne,  iu  the  books, 
from  which  he  has  been  faruishod  with  extracts  aeeord- 
iug  to  his  applicatiou.  The  note  referring  to  his  fli-st 
application  re.'q)eetiug  an  answer  to  liia  letteis  is 
“ Was.  suppressed  by  the  director  ; the  prisoner  not  to 
he  informed  ” ? — I do  not  know  the  specific  case. 

13.443.  Yon  would  regard  that  as  an  exception  ?— 
There  may  have  been  soma  reason  for  it,  or  he  wonld 
not  have  given  that  special  direction. 

13.444.  The  general  nils  is  that  the  prisoner  should 
be  informed  ? — 'tt’hen  he  is  allowed  to  ■write  a letter, 
if  that  letter  is  not  sent  he  is  informed. 

13.445.  ITiis  relates  to  a letter  which  had  been  re- 
ceived for  the  prisoner  ? — Oh,  I canuot  undertake  to 
say  that  ■n'hen  letters  are  veceh'edthcy  are  ahvays  told. 
No,  I wonld  not  undertake  to  say  that ; because  tliey 
are  only  allowcnl  to  receive  a certain  number  of  letters. 
I suppose  th.at  if  more  than  the  proper  number  were 
W'ritten  they  would  simply  not  be  given  to  him.  I will 
not  say  that  they  are  always  told  it. 

13.446.  If  news  were  contained  iu  such  n letter 
■which  it  was  impoilaut  for  the  prisoner  to  know,  such 
as  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  would  be  told? — He  wonld 
be  told. 

13.447.  ( Chairmaii.)  With  regard  to  the  mode  of 
seai'ching  prisoners,  is  it  matter  of  regulation  from  the 
central  department,  or  is  the  mmlo  of  carrying  it  out 
— say  naked  searching — ^I’egulated  by  the  governor  of 
each  prison  ? — It  is  regulated  by  the  governor’s 
responsibility. 

13.448.  Is  there  any  rule  of  the  directors  that  there 
should  bo  naked  searching  periodically? — ^Yes,  thei-e 
has  been  some  order,  not  very  long  since,  I think. 

8 G 2 


Capl.Du  Cane, 
11  Aug.  1870. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFOEB  THE  COMMISSION 


Tliere  is  aa  order  issued,  number  314,  on  tbe  15th  of 
January  1869.  It  does  not  use  the  word  “ naked.’’ 

13.449.  What  is  the  word? — ^Personally.  It  is  a 
matter  in  which  the  directoi'S  never  like  to  interfere 
too  much  with  the  responsibility  of  the  governors ; 
they  leave  to  the  governors  the  responsibility  of  luaktng 
the  search  tiiorough. 

13.450.  What  are  the  words  of  that  order  i — 

“ All  prisoners  on  reception  and  on  removal  for 
« whatever  cause  may  be  searched  personally,  and 
« Jmvo  their  clothes  thoroughly  examined  ; this  may 
“ be  done  when  the  prisoner  is  bathing.” 

13  451.  There  is  nothing  that  provides  a man  should 
be  searched  once  a month  ? — That  is  the  custom  I 
think  ; but  it  is  referred  to  here,  “ Aud  in  addition  to 
« the  s^-ch  on  parade,  the  governor  shall  every  day 
“ order  one  or  more  parties  to  he  kept  hack  and 
“ marched  off  to  be  searched  minutely,  so  that  any- 
« thing  concealed  on  the  pereon  or  in  the  clothes  may 
“ be  discovered.” 

13.452.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  If  an  ordinary  prisoner 
had  committed  the  assault  Rossa  did,  what  would 
have  been  done  ? — He  would  have  been  flogged.  If 
any  other  prisoner  hml  done  what  Rossa  lias  done  ho 
mi»ht  have  been  flogged  a dozen  times. 

13.453.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Has  there,  to  youi-  know- 
ledge, been  any  marked  deterioration  in  the  health  of 
prisonei's  since  the  alteration  of  diet  in  the  year  1864  ? 

It  ^vvas  supposed  ut  one  time  that  tho  prisonei-s  would 

suffer  { in  fact  the  prisoners  at  Chatham  were  supposed 
to  have  fallen  off  in  health.  A committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  their  food,  and 
they  made  a recommendation  which  resulted  in  the 
Chatham  diet  being  increased.  But  since  that  time 
the  health  of  the  prisoners  appears  to  be,  by  the 
return  of  deaths,  much  about  the  same  as  it  was 
before.  I thiuk  I mode  a return  to  that  effect ; nt  all 
events  I have  got  it. 

13.454.  {Dr.  <?reeJtAoui.)  Do  you  mean  much  the 
same  as  it  was  before  the  reduction  of  the  diet  ? — Yes. 

18.455.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  mortality  inci-eased 
during  the  rerluction  of  diet  ? — Yes. 

13.456.  And  a^r  the  diet  was  increased  the 
mortality  decreased  ? — ^Yes. 

13.457.  That  is  quite  clear  — The  two  events  are 
connected  in  point  time,  but  I do  not  mean  to  say 
that  they  are  connected  as  cause  and  effect. 

13.458.  Have  you  any  opinion  with  regaid  to  the 
work  at  Chatham,  whether  the  prisoners  fall  off  in 
health  at  the  work  ? — As  far  aa  my  judgment  of  other 
prisons  goes,  I think  they  look  very  liealthy.  The 
medical  officer,  I believe,  was  satisfied  that  they  did 
not  suficr. 

13.459.  Has  the  medical  officer  there  made  any 
representation  that  tlie  diet  was  insufficient  ? — I think 
that  when  it  was  first  established  he  did  not  think  it 
enough;  but  in  the  course  of  time  it  has  been 
increased. 

13.460.  Since  the  increase  he  has  cxpi'essed  no 
opinion  adverse  to  the  diet  ? — I think  not.  There  is 
nothing  in  his  report  this  year. 

13.461.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Is  there  anything  in  your 
knowledge  which  would  malie  it  more  necessary  to 
have  a more  liberal  diet  for  Cbatham  ? — do  not  think 
so.  I do  not  see  any  reason  for  it.  It  is  supposed  the 
place  is  to  a certain  extent  in  a debilitating  position, 
but  as  regards  the  work  I do  not  see  that  there  is  any 
re.ason. 

13.462.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Did  you  send  down  a 
committee  to  report  on  the  dietary  at  Portland  about 
the  same  time  that  they  recommended  the  small 
increase  at  Chatham  ? — I do  not  think  they  went  to 
Portland.  The  mortality  which  called  attention  to  it 
was  at  Chatham,  and  tlierefore  the  inquiry  was  limited 
to  Chatham. 

13.463.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  whether  any 
medical  authorities  recommended  that  the  same  increase 
as  that  given  to  Chatlism  should  also  be  given  to 
Portland  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  say  that.  The  whole 
of  the  present  diet  was  recommended  by  a very  skilled 
bqard  of  medical  men,  and  tho  subsequent  board  was, 


I think  I may  say,  not  composed  of  such  skilled 
persons  as  the  first.  I should  consider  the  opinion  of 
the  first  board  as  being  a strong  one. 

13.464.  But  it  was  the  decision  of  the  first  ooard 
which  was  followed  by  the  increase  of  mortality  in 
Chatham  ? — Followed  in  point  of  time  by  increased 
mortality  ; but  I do  not  myself  connect  the  two  as 
cause  and  effect. 

13.465.  {Chairman.)  May  we  consider  that  the 
statements  given  as  to  the  rates  of  mortality  in  the 
diiFerent  prisons  in  the  repoits  for  1869,  are  the  latest 
facts  which  liave  been  brought  to  your  notice  on  the 
subject  ? — I am  not  quite  sure  what  I have  given  you. 
The  report  for  1869  is  not  published  yet,  but  I have 
got  now  the  report  which  w’as  in  fact  issued  yesterday. 
That  is  the  latest.  I have  given  you  the  medical 
reports  for  this  year  in  proof. 

13.466.  Can  you  supply  us  with  the  last  authentic 
statement  as  to  the  rate  of  moriality  for  say  three  or 
four  years  ? — Yes,  I put  it  into  the  report  for  this  last 
year  for  the  last  10  or  15  years  I think,  I will  send 
you  the  blue  book. 

13.467.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  at  the  same  time 
to  supply  us  with  a return  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
on  which  the  constitution  aud  mode  of  government  of 
convict  prisons,  .and  your  poweis  .as  directors  depend  ? 
— I will  do  so. 

13.468.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Captain  Du  Cane,  we  have  a 
good  deal  of  evidence  before  us  with  regard  to  the 
punishments  and  privileges  which  prisoners  are  ex- 
posed to  or  entitled  to  ; but  I thiuk  it  would  bo 
satisfactory  to  tho  Commission  if  you  would  he  good 
enough  to  give  us  in  a return  of  the  punishments  that 
are  legally  permitted,  and  the  privileges,  inducements, 
or  rewards,  that  we  in  any  way  held  out  to  prisoners  ? 
— The  punishments  will  all  be  found  in  this  book  of 
rules  j the  inducements  and  rewards  will  be  found  in 
the  regulations  for  marks  and  qualification. 

13.469.  Would  you  kindly  get  one  of  your  people 
to  exti’act  them  for  ns,  as  you  are  more  familiar  with 
these  matters  ? — Yes,  I will  do  so. 

18.470.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Is  it  not  rather  a serious 
piece  of  work  ? — It  is  a printed  paper.  The  punish- 
ments are  simply  laid  down  in  a general  way  in  the 
Acts  of  Parliament. 

13.471.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Have  you  satisfied  yourself 
as  to  the  eflhcts  of  certain  punishments,  such  as  dark 
cells  ami  the  use  of  bread  and  water,  or  do  you  merely  act 
on  what  you  have  found  in  practice  ? Have  you  given 
any  special  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion of  those  two  punishments  ? — I have  by  inquiry 
from  those  who  have  seen  people  uudei'  the  effects  of 
them. 

13.472.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  on  the  whole  they 
are  successful  in  the  object  intended? — Certainly  they 
are  in  most  cases.  Some  prisonera  ai-e  affected  by 
different  punishments,  some  by  others. 

13.473.  But  on  the  whole  we  you  disposed  to  think 
that  they  are  continually  necessary,  or  that  they  would 
admit  of  .any  modification,  having  regard  to  the  due 
safety  of  the  prisoners  ? — I cannot  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  do  without  them  unless  something  else  was 
substituted,  and  I do  not  see  what  that  something  else 
can  he. 

13.474.  Are  you  aware  that  both  these  measures  of 
discipline  and  punishment  are  a good  deal  abandoned 
elsewhere  ? — I did  not  know  that  they  were  abandoned. 
I know  that  there  are  many  persons  that  object  to 
them. 

13.475.  That  they  are  to  a certain  extent  in  some  in- 
stances wholly  abandoned,  and  in  others  very  little  used 
elsewhere  ? — I did  not  know  that  they  were.  In  this 
couutiy  we  are  very  much  tied  down  by  the  feeling  of 
the  public  with  regard  to  what  _ is  coUed  "torturing 
prisoners.”  There  are  a number  of  things  which  one 
might  do  which  the  public  would  object  to  being  done, 
because  it  would  be  thought  torturing.  Therefore  we 
are  thrown  back  on  this  one  or  two  punishments  which 
I am  quite  ready  to  admit  have  some  objections. 

13.476.  Do  you  think,  on  profound  considerntioA 
and  on  theoretical  grounds,  that  they  we  really 
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as  means  of  coercing  arefractory  spirit? Ithinktliey 

are.  I think  they  take  the  refractory  spuit  out  of  a 

13.477.  Have  yon  not  found  very  notable  instances 
in  -whicli  they  failed,  and  in  n-hicfi  another  mode  of 
action  very  -ndsely  and  very  successfully  put  in  opera- 
tion by  youreelf  for  instance  in  one  case,  had  move 
eftect  than  continuous  dark  cells,  bread-and-water 
and  irons?— Certainly  they  do  fail?  all  modes  of 
punishment  fail,  even  hangiug  sometimes. 

13.478.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  time  lias  come 
when  those  two  modes  of  punishment  might  be  cou- 
sidered  from  a profound  point  of  view,  as  to  their 
admissibility  and  as  to  their  efficacy,  and  tlie  possibility 
of  suhstitiuing  some  other  more  rational  and  more 

humane  mode  of  dealing  with  refractory  spirits  ? I 

should  be  very  glad  to  have  any  other  mode  of  punish- 
ing or  taming  refractory  spirits,  to  be  able  to  enforce 
any  other  inode;  but  whether  we  could  entirely  do 
away  with  these  is  a matter  which  I am  not  iirepnred 
to  asseut  to. 

_ 13,479.  Do  you  think  the  question  is  in  that  posi- 
tion in  which  it  would  bo  well  to  reconsider  tlie  whole 
subject  ?— I have  never  lieai-d  auy  general  statemeut, 
founded  on  observation,  which  leads  me  to  suppose 
that  any  great  general  evil  comes  from  it.  There  are 
certain  coses  in  which  ali  modes  of  punishment  fail, 
and  one  wants  perhaps  more  variety. 

13.480.  Have  they  not  most  conspicuously  fiiiied 
where  they  were  most  contiuucd,  generally  speaking  ? 
— I shoidd  not  he  prepared  to  say  that.  They  have 
done  so  in  some  cases. 

13.481.  In  some  notable  instances  where  they'  were 

long  coutiuued  have  they  not  laUed  ? Tes.  I may 

aiy  that  in  educated  prisoners,  who  do  not  care  so  much 
about  food  as  others,  the  question  of  depriving  of 
food  is  not  always  very  efficacious. 

13.482.  Have  yon  looked  at  the  deprivation  of  food 
yourself  as  to  its  efficacy,-  as  to  the  results  of  it  in 
producing  wlmt  is  expected  of  it,  a power  of  coercion 
on  the  human  will  ?— 1 know  that  a mau  who  is  put 
under  that  kind  of  punishment  very  often  mends  his 
ways. 

13,488.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  in 
abstinence  from  food,  the  sensation  of  hunger  very 
often  ceases  at  an  e.'irly  period  ? — Ye.«,  I am  told  that 
it  does. 

13.484.  And  that  it  is  succeeded  by  languor  and 

weakness  ? — I daresay  that  it  might  do  so.  Yes  I 
should  think  most  probably'  it  would.  ’ 

13.485.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  well  to 
submit  this  question  of  bread-and-water  diet  to  medical 
authority  for  reconsideratibn  ?— I should  he  very  glad 
to  have  anymedical  opinion,  or  any  medical  investiga- 
tiou  of  the  matter  that  can  be  given ; but  they  mnst 
be  prepared  to  substitute  something  better. 

13.486.  Have  you  known  any  ill  results  to  follow 
from  the  prolonged  use  of  penal  diet  ?— Auy  depriva- 
tion of  food,  I should  say,  would  to  a certain  extent 
weaken  a man,  but  I do  not  recollect  any  special 
instance  of  penal-class  diet  aflecting  a man  specially. 

I have  no  recoUection  or  knowledge  of  any  special 
instance,  I snpposc  it  must  do  so.  Every  deprivation 
of  food  must  more  or  less  affect  a man. 

_ 18,487.  Do  yon  think  that  with  regard  to  the  permis- 
sion of  letters  inwards  and  outwards,  without  any  serious 
ill  result  to  the  prison  system  of  discipline,  a relaxation 
of  the  rules  now  in  force  could  be  made  ? — I think  the 
privilege  of  letters  is  one  of  those  very  few  things 
which  we  are  able  to  use  as  inducements  to  good 
behaviour,  and  I think  that  any  relaxation  of  it  will 
deprive  us  of  that  advantage. 

13.488.  Are  you  not  punishing  the  innocent  as  well 
as  the  guilty? — We  have  got  them  aU  in  because  they 
are  all  guilty. 

13.489.  I mean  indirectly,  are  you  not  puaishiuo- 
the  innocent^  friends  outside,  and  iniiicting  a aerions 
Joss  on  the  innocent  friends  outside,  by  withholding 
the  pri^ege  from  tlie  prisoner  inade  to  communicate 
with_  his  iriends  ?— It  is  a part  of  the  punishment ; 
keeping  him  in  prison  at  a4  is  n serious  evil  perhaps  to 


thef,ienJs  o,.l,ide  me  friends  nnfm-lo.tel,  mmt 
suffer  for  the  sms  of  their  friend  ^ 

r"*""  >»  ““ito-ed  hmlM  to 
society  ontade,  end  thcfelbi-e  he  is  kent  in.  Therefore 

“ •“  Pouished. 

1.1.  'k-  . "”y  Objcetioii  to  a form  of 

letter  being  lutroduced  which  would  be  in  the  '^horte-=t 
and  briefest  terms,  part  of  which  might  be  in  printcl 
form,  by  which  a prisoner  would  be  allowed  monthly 
to  communicate  to  his  relatives,  in  the  first  de<»rei 
his  father,  niother,  wife,  children,  brothers,  and  sislers, 
the  fact  of  Ins  being  still  in  existence,  accompauled 
with  a note  in  the  margin  certifying  officially  the  state 
ot  his  health ; not  such  u letter  as  Would  enable  him  to 
indidge  in  gossip  with  his  li-iends  ?— A mere  certificate 
of  bis  exLStence,  signcil  by  hiimself.  I do  not  see  any 
objection,  so  far  a.s  the  discipline  of  the  prison  goes 
to  It.  i o • . 

13.492.  A prisoner  in  many  instances,  if  not  in  all 
earns  some  portion  of  money  ?— They  all  earn  some- 

behaved,  and  forfeit  it. 

13.493.  The  postage  of  such  letters  outward  might 
be  deducted  from  the  earnings,  and  would  not  cost  the 
Stote  anytliing  ?— I do  not  think  the  postage  ought  to 
affect  the  question  nt  all. 

13.494.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  some  prisoners 
were  a long  time  in  prison  before  their  friends  were 

able  to  ascertain  bow  or  where  they  were  ortha«mtp 
of,heirhe.lth?-A  man  in  able  to  write"  letto  o? 
reception  at  each  prison. 

1 '"ery  long  time  may 

elapse  before  a prisoner  is  allowed  to  wi-ite  a reply  to 

a letter,  if  he  be  put  under  punishment  ? ^A  second 

letter,  was  it  ? 

13.496.  It  was  stated  in  evidence  I think  before  us, 

mat  two  yeai-s  and  three  months  had  elapsed  ’ 

Certainly  if  a mau  has  been  ill-couducted  lie  may 
forfeit  the  privilege  of  wTiting  for  the  whole  period  of 
his_  impnsonnieut,  and  that  siiows  how  far  letter 
w'l'itiug  is  a privilege.  A mau  has  got  the  power  of 
writing  at  certain  times,  if  only  he  will  behave 
decently. 

13.497. _  But  those  times,  even  if  he  behaves  in  the 
best  possible  manner,  are  very  remote  under  the 
present  regulations  ?— They  vary  with  the  class  a mau 
is  lu.  They  are  remote  for  a man  who  is  in  the  Jiabit 
of  coiTcspouding  frequently. 

13.498.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  a similar 
brief  letter  of  any  form,  the  prison  authorities  choose 
to  prescribe  being  brought  in  monthly,  so  as  to  inform 
the  prisoner  of  the  state  of  health  of  his  relations  in 
the  first  degree,  containing  no  news,  but  merely 
conveying  that  information,  which  eveiy  mau  with 
human  feelings  may  be  fairly  considered  to  be  entitled 
to,  as  to  the  existence  of  his  wife  and  children  ?— 
That  practically  is  done  in  the  negative  way,  that  if 
anything  is  wrong  it  is  always  told  him.  If  a man’s 
near  relations  are  seriously  ill  or  dying,  or  anything 
of  that  kind  of  importance  happens  to  them,  if  a letter 
is  written  to  him,  whether  he  is  entitled  to  it  by  the 
rules  or  not,  that  fact  would  be  communicated  to 
him. 


13.499.  We  have  in  evidence  that  a prisoner  was 
for  a very  lengthened  period  without  knowing  how  his 
wife  was  ’—Well,  I suppose  there  was  nothing  the 
matter  with  the  wife  of  that  prisoner.  If  the  prisoner 
was  ill-conducted  he  wag  not  entitled  to  a letter. 

13.500.  However  ill-conducted,  do  you  see  any 
objection  to  his  receiving,  in  however  brief  a form 
and  however  restricted,  a letter  from  his  wife  or  his 
immediate  relatives  in  the  lirst  degree  of  relationship 
announcing  the  fact  of  their  existence  and  their  state 
of  health?— I do  not  know  that  I see  auy  objection  to 
It,  but  I think  practically  it  is  done  now,  because  the 
existence  is  assumed  unless  the  death  is  reported. 

13.501.  We  have  it,  however,  in  evidence  that  more 
than  one  prisoner  have  been  a very  long  time  ia  doubt 
as  to  tbe  state  of  health  of  near-  relatives,  I believe 

extending  in  some  instances  to  many  months? 

Because  the  neai-  relative  of  the  prisoner  was  perfectly 


CaptDu  Com. 
. 1 Ang.  1870. 
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13.502.  No,  iu  oae  of  the  instances,  at  all  events, 
the  near  relative  was  not  ? — Did  that  near  relative 
wi'ite,  or  did  anybody  on  behalf  of  the  relative  m-ite 
and  say  there  was  any  illness  ? 

13.503.  When  the  evidence  is  fully  printed  we  can 
go  into  the  details  of  it.  I am  not  in  a position  to  go 
into  the  notes.  ?— If  any  illness  or  death,  or  anything 
mportnnt  occurs,  he  is  told  of  it ; if  he  is  not  told  of  it 
he  must  assume  that  there  i.s  nothing  wrong. 

13.504.  Tf  a letter  inwards  is  suppressed,  would 

there’ be  any  objection  to  state  the  fact  to  the  prisoner, 
with  the  date  of  the  lettei-,  and  the  name  of  the 
writer  ? Well,  I think  there  might  bo  in  some  eases. 

13.505.  I am  speaking  now  of  peisons  within  the 
first  degree  of  relationship,  and  put  out  of  view  all 
gossiping  aud  letters  of  a political  character  ?— That 
is  the  other  question  in  another  form,  I think  ; should 
he  have  letters  of  a certain  kind. 

13.506.  Suppose  a letter  an-ived  from  a man’s 
mother  iu  America,  and  contained  political  matter, 
would  there  be  any  objection  to  inform  him  at  once 
that  a letter  had  ai-rived  from  his  mother,  and  that  it 
was  suppressed  ? — Well,  if  he  was  entitled  to  a letter 
aud  that  it  was  suppressed  because  there  was  some- 
thing wTong  in  it,  he  would  ho  told  so. 

13  507.  But  you  are  not  quite  sure  of  that.  We 
havc’it  in  evidence  that  there  has  been  at  all  events 
very  considerable  delay,  extending  to  ten  months  in 
one  instance  ?— I should  like  to  know  the  special  case 
that  I could  tell  you  all  about  it.  I should  inquire 
and  give  you  my  idea  as  to  the  rights  of  the  case.  I 
look  on  the  question  of  Icttei-s  as  aprivilege,  a valuable 
privilege  hy  which  we  get  a certain  power  over  the 
prisoners  ; that  is  to  say,  that  by  holding  out  to  them 
certain  hojies  and  privileges  we  avoid  the  necessity  of 
punishing  them.  If  a man  is  so  anxious  to  communi- 
cate with  his  friends  as  to  feel  it  deeply,  all  he  has  to 
do  is  to  conform  to  the  orders  and  rules.  If  ho 
cannot  do  that,  I should  say  it  rests  on  lii-s  own 
responsibility. 

13.508.  But  I think  you  stated  you  would  see  no 
disciplinary  objection  to  the  passage,  outwards  at  all 
events,  of  something  in  the  shape  of  a certificate  of  bis 
existence  aud  health  signed  by  himself? — I think  it 
almost  a superfluity,  because  the  law  is  supposed  to 
protect  a man’s  existence,  aud  so  on. 

13.509.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  I presume  that  in  case  of  a 
prisoner’s  death  the  fact  would  be  communicated  ? — 
Certainly,  or  his  serious  illness. 

13.510.  {Dt.  Lyons.)  Is  the  principle  of  the  civil 
death  of  a prisoner  still  held  to,  with  regard  to  the 
prisoners  in  vour  department? — In  what  respect  may 
I ask  ? 

13.511.  Well,  ns  to  his  power  in  any  way  of  passing 
property  or  dealing  with  property  ?— -No,  it  is  not. 
Under  certain  circumstances,  hy  the  Secretary  of 
State’s  authority,  he  is  allowed  to  execute  deeds,  and 
so  on. 

18.512.  I believe  it  is  a part  of  the  prison  system 
that  prisoners  may  earn  a certain  amount  during  their 
prison  life  ? — ^Tes. 

13.513.  The  limit  of  that  amount  has  been  stated  to 
ua  to  be  3Z.  ? — Yes  ; Ql.  in  certain  cases. 

13.514.  Does  it  go  to  61.  in  certain  cases  ? — ^Yes. 

■ 13,515.  Can  you  inform  us  what  the  principle  is  on 
which  the  limit  of -31.  or  61.  is  based  ?— The  principle 
was  that  they  should  have  as  little  as  possible  consistent 
vvith  their  being  able  to  start  themselves  on  their  going 
out  of  prison  5 something  to  keep  them  whilst  they 
were  looking  for  work. 

13.516.  It  it  used  as  n mode  of  inducement  to  the 
prisoner  to  make  him  work,  does  it  operate  in  that 
direction  ? — ^It  is  used  as  one  of  the  elements  of  the 
system  of  classification ; that  is  to  say,  a man  iu  dif- 
ferent classes  earns  n ^lifferent  rate  according  to  his 
promotion  to  class. 

13.517.  Do  you'not  think  that  there  is  a powerful 
principle  in  the’  fact  that  a prisoner  can  earn  money, 
which  might  he  carried  even  still  further,  if  the  sj^em 
were  more  fully  developed  ? — It  has  been  tried  very 
fully,  and  it  was  fouud  that  there  were  certain  evils 


connected  with  it.  When  a man  got  out  into  the 
world  aud  had  acquired  a large  sura,  it  created  a certain 
amount  of  scandal  that  a man  who  had  committed  a 
crime  should  possess  a sum  which  no  man  of  his  class 
would  have  in  his  possession  if  he  bad  not  committed 
a crime.  You  will  find  a great  deal  about  it  in  the 
Penal  Seivitude  Committee  report  in  ’63  or  ’64,  and  it 
was  in  consequence  of  their  report  that  the  amount  of 
the  caniings  was  limited  to  3/. 

13.518.  Do  you  consider  the  subject  to  have  been 
exhausted  hy  the  experience  the  prison  department  had 
of  it  at  the  time  ? — I do. 

13.519.  If  a prisoner  expeditiously  completes  the 
taskwork  prescribed  to  him,  aud  then  rends  a book,  is 
there  any  moral  or  prison  guilt  involved  in  it  ? A 
particulai'  case  has  come  before  us  iu  which  a prisoner 
was  reported  in  consequence  of  being  found  reading  a 
book  within  woiking  hours.  He  states  that  he  had 
finished  his  proper  amount  of  work  j but  for  the  offence 
of  reading  the  book,  I believe  I am  right  in  saying 
that  he  got  two  davs’  bread  and  water.  Would  you 
regard  it  as  a hreacli  of  prison  discipline  if  a man  per- 
forms his  allotted  task?  One  man  would  work  more 
expeditiously  than  another,  and  it  is  not  a good 
thing  iu  principle  to  induce  meu  to  work  in  a slow, 
leisurely,  ami  negligent  mauucr  ; and  if  a mau  com- 
pletes his  allotted  task  within  the  period  of  time  allotted 
to  it,  is  there  anything  wrong  in  his  reading  a book 
afterwards  ? It  was  stated  in  explanation  by  the 
governor  that  the  prisoner  was  bound,  if  he  had  com- 
pleted his  work,  to  put  out  his  stick  as  a signal  to  tho 
officers,  and  to  ask  for  more  work,  instead  of  doing 
which  he  took  a hook  to  road  ? — I should  say  that 
whilst  working  hours  existed  lie  was  bound  to  work. 
If  the  governor  had  set  him  a task  which  did  not  take 
him  enough  he  ought  to  have  asked  for  more. 

13, ,520.  But  is  there  not  a calculated  amount  of 
work  that  a man  is  expected  to  do  within  a given 
time  V — He  is  expected  to  employ  himself  within 
working  hours  at  work. 

13.521.  Is  there  not  a specified  amount  of  work  for 
him  to  perform  ? — There  is  a specified  minimum  iu 
some  eases. 

13.522.  In  this  particular  case  it  was  tln-ee  pounds 
of  oakum  he  was  to  pick  ? — ^During  working  hours  I 
should  expect  a man  to  work,  not  to  read.  If  he  was 
tempted  to  read  I would  take  the  books  out  of  his  cell. 

I would  uot  have  liim  read  when  he  ought  to  be  work- 
ing. He  is  not  sent  to  prison  to  read. 

13.523.  But  if  he  completes  his  work  within  the 
given  time  is  there  anything  contrary  to  discipline  in 
his  reading  for  the  remainder  of  the  time  ? — I say 
that  during  working  hours  he  ought  to  work.  If  he 
is  so  vigorous  that  he  can  do  more  work  than  ordinary 
people  he  must  still  work,  according  to  ray  idea  of 
propriety,  during  working  hours. 

13.524.  If  he  can  work  faster  than  others,  do  you 
not  see  that  that  is  an  inducement  to  him  to  work  more 
clumsily  ? — should  not  advocate  the  limitation  of 
the  tnek'at  all.  I would  rather,  if  I found  that  a 
n>aTi  was  so  capable  of  working,  set  him  a big^r  task, 
though  I should  prefer  not  to  do  that.  I think  it  wouid 
be  liable  to  make  difficulties  if  you  give  each  man  a 
special  task.  I should  have  a minimum  and  expect 
him  to  do  that  minimum  aud  to  go  on  working  during 
the  whole  of  his  working  Lours. 

13.525.  Is  not  that  an  inducement  to  idleness  to  a 
man  who  can  work  quickly  ? — ^We  might  regulate  our 
minimum  so  that  it  does  uot  have  that  effect. 

13.526.  Do  you  think  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
iutrotluce  something  of  a more  individual  rather  than 
so  highly  routine  a system  as  is  in  operation  now  ?— 
It  would  be  possible  if  you  had  a great  number  of  trust- 
worthy officers,  each  of  whom  could  be  entrusted  to 
take  charge  of  such  prisoners.  This  system  you 
advocate  5s  like  Mr.  Maconoehie’s  system,  that  each 
prisonei’  should  have  a certain  amount  of  work  given 
to'him,  and  that  he  may  do  it  in  a gi’eater  or  less 
number  of  hours. 

13.527.  (X>r.  Greenhow.')  If  he  does  more  than  the 
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miiiimiira  is  not  the  amount  over  that  carried  h>  his 
credit  ? — No,  he  gets  no  pay  for  work  at  ail. 

13.528.  I thought  he  got  value  for  extra  work? 

No,  lie  gets  marks  according  to  industrj’,  but  there  are 
no  marks  for  special  kinds  of  work.  Six,  or  seven,  or 
eight,  are  the  number  of  mai'ks  given.  If  a man  works 
very  hard  he  gets  the  highest.  If  he  is  idle  he  gets 
absolutely  deprived  of  some. 

13.529.  Tlien  imlirectlyrindustrioas  marks  ai-e  earned 
by  a prisoner  ? — Certahuy. 

13.530.  {ChaiT7na'tu)  I understood  you,  Captain 
Du  Cane,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Lyons,  to  say  that  you  were 
not  prepared  to  recommend  the  expediency  of  adopting 
a system  of  treatment  under  which  more  reference 
should  be  paid  to  the  individual  capability  of  each 
prisoner  for  work  than  exists  at  present? — I see 
dilficuities  in  carrying  it  out. 

13.531.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  there  is  any 
improvement  that  could  l>e  introduced  in  the  present 
system  of  treating  prisoners,  under  which  greater 
attention  should  be  paid  to  individual  moral  disposition 
than  can  be  procured  under  the  present  system  of 
general  routine  ? Is  there  any  point  that  <^curs  to 
you  in  which  the  special  inclividu.nl  character  of  a 
prisoner  could  bo  fairly  and  usefully  taken  into 
account  ? — Llio  prisoners  arc  suppased  by  being 
separated,  and  by  having  opportunities  of  frequeut 
iutercourse  with  the  minister  of  religion,  to  be  able 
to  have  all  proper  moml  influence  brought  on  them. 
A^Taat  more  can  be  doue  I cannot  see. 

13.532.  It  does  not  occur  to  you  that  any  additional 
means  of  influence  could  he  obtaiued  by  a more  careful 
classification  according  to  character  ?. — I should  be 
very  glad  myself  if  I could  see  my  way  to  do 
that,  ti^  classify  the  prisoners  ui  regard  to  thoir 
antecedents.  I have  often  thought  of  doing  that,  aud 
I hope  that  some  day  ti  means  of  doing  it  will  bo 
fouiui,  but  I do  not  see  my  way  to  it  at  preseut. 

13.533.  (il/r.  De  Fere.)  Do  you  think  that  any 
mcKliflcatiou  of  the  present  system  could  be  introduced 

The  witnes 


thjit  would  have  a tendency  this  way,  that  after  a 
prisoner’s  committal  there  should  bo  an  investigation 
before  certain  high  prison  authorities  ns  to  the  amount 
of  moral  degradation  contained  in  the  crime  for  which 
be  is  sentenced,  and  tliat  part  of  that  consideration 
should  be  the  frequency  of  that  offence,  ani!  thin  then 
the  result  thould  be,  that  if  ho  was  found  guilty  of  an 
offeuce  involving  a leas  degree  of  moral  degradation, 
thiit  he  should  be  taken  away  from  the  ordinaiy  cla.«s 
of  criminals  and  placed  in  a class  of  men  sitnatetl  like 
himself  and  otherwise  dealt  with  in  discipline  and 
agencies  of  punishment? — I think  a question  of  that 
kind  is  not  one  which  prison  authorities  ought  to  have 
to  ileal  with.  It  ocemrud  to  me  that  such  .should  be 
done  by  the  judge  at  his  trial.  Tlie  prison  authorities, 
I think,  ought  to  have  such  a general  system  bv  \v!iich 
the  judges  may  know  what  they  are  sentencing  a man 
to,  and  that  ought  not  to  he  subject  to  nioilificution, 
according  to  my  idea,  by  the.  }>rison  authorities. 

13,534.  The.  question  which  I Itave  just  put  to  you 
wis  founded  on  -what  I Iwiieve  was  the  practice  in  a 
great  number  of  instiinees  in  seveiid  prisons  in  France. 
A .second  trial  takes  place  within  the  prison  itself, 
auperinleniled  by  certain  high  prison  official.s,  tlie 
director  of  the  prison,  the  eh.iplain,  and  one  or  two 
others  ? — The  director  in  Franco  is  a governor  j the 
governor  is  called  dhectcur. 

^ 13,535.  Would  it  it  not  be  a great  assistance  to  the 
directors  of  prisons  in  carrying  out  the  sentonco  on  a 
prisoner,  if  as  you  suggested  the  judge  were  to  take 
into  account  the  amoiuu  of  moral  degnidatiou  that  was 
involved  in  the  case,  and  that  the  directors  of  prisons 
should  therefore  bo  able  to  modify  the  discipline  of  the 
prison  as  affecting  the  jieculifir  character  of  tlie  man  ? 
_I  think  there  might  he  disadvantages  in  that;  but 
in  the  same  prison  I should  be  very  sorry  to  see  diffe- 
rent systems,  I should  send  him  to  a different  prison. 

13,536.  Probably  that  would  be  the  best  way  to 
carry  it  out. 
withdrew. 


Capt.Du  Cave. 
11  Aog.lSTO. 


Memorandum. 

A question  was  put  to  me  at  my  last  examination  by  the 
Treason-Felony  Prisoners  Commission,  as  to  the  pritilege 
having  lieen  accorded  to  the  treason-felony  prisoners,  of 
wearing  their  hair  longer  thari  ordinary  convicts ; and  a 
ucstion  was  put  at  the  same  time,  as  to  whether  any  such 
ifference  liad  been  made  in  favour  of  prisoner  Roupell,  to 
which  I replied  that  no  snob  difference  had  been  made. 

I considered  of  course  that  this  latter  question  referred 
to  any  distinction  haring  been  made  in  favour  of  Roupell 
personally,  and  particularly  regarding  him  as  an  instance 
of  a prisoner  belonging  to  superior  class  of  society,  because 
he  had  been  referred  to  in  this  manner  the  first  time  I 
appeared  before  the  Commissioners. 

In  this  sense  no  difference  has  been  made  in  favour  of 
Roupell,  and  no  difference  is  made  on  account  of  a man’s 
former  station  in  life. 

But  there  are  cases  in  which  a governor  would  be  justified 
in  allowing  a little  difference  in  such  a matter ; anti  I have 
ascertained  since  my  examination  that  Roupell  being 
employed  in  a situation  of  some  little  trust,  for  mat  reason 
(and  as  might  be  the  ease  with  any  prisoner,  and  without 
any  reference  to  his  former  station  in  life),  has  been  since 
his  emplctfmeni  in  that  situation,  allowed  to  grow  his  hair 
a “ moderate  length.” 

Roupell  has  been  now  eight  years  in  prison,  and  has 
never  been  reported  for  misconduct,  but  has  on  the  contrary 
made  himself  especially  useful  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
He  has  therefore  very  properly  been  selected  for  his  present 
employment,  I believe  about  a year  ago,  and  the  governor 
is  quite  justified  in  according  him  a smaU  indulgence  of 
this  nature. 

I have  thought  it  necessary  to  make  this  memoi-andum, 
or  otherwise  the  Commissioners  might  think  that  the 
governor  had  departed  from  his  duty. 

E.  F.  Du  Cane, 

Chairman  of  Directors. 


Memorandum. 

lUferring  to  a question  put  to  me  when  lest  examined  by 
theTreasou-FelonyCommission,  I have  made  iuquiryrespecb- 
ing  any  order  by  Sir  George  Grey  restricting  prisoners  from 
referring  to  their  health  when  wTiting  letters  to  their  friends, 
and  have  been  unable  to  trace  any  record  of  such  an  order. 

The  recent  decision  on  this  subject,  which  was  referi'ed 
to,  was  in  the  case  of  a false  statement  made  by  a prisoner 
respecting  his  health,  which  genemlly  would  not  be  allowed 
to  be  sent,  but  was  allow^  to  be  sent  in  the  ease  in 
question. 

Complautts  on  the  subject  of  health  or  medical  treatment 
as  connected  with  his  imprisonment,  like  all  other  subjects 
connected  with  his  imprisonment,  must  be  made  to  the 
SecretaiT  of  State  by  petition,  and  not  by  letter  to  a 
prisoner's  friends.  The  accompanying  lettei'  lays  down  the 
course  to  be  pursed  in  such  cases. 

E.  F.  Du  Cane, 

Chairman. 


(Copy.)  Circular. 

Office  of  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons, 

45,  Parliament  f'treet,  S.'W., 

Sir,  _ 9th  June  1851., 

In  forwarding  petitions  from  convicts  to  this  depart- 
ment, for  the  imrpose  of  their  being  presented  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  whenever  reference  is  made  by  a prisoner 
to  the  state  of  his  health,  to  injuries  received  during  his 
confinement,  or  any  other  subject  in  connexion  with  bis 
imprisonment,  I have  to  request  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  submit  such  explanation  as  may  be  necessary  in  order 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a further  reference. 

I am,  &c. 

(Signed)  J.  Jkbe. 

The  Go\'ernors  of  Dartmoor,  MiUbank, 

Pentonville,  Parkhurst,  Portland,  Knlks, 

3 G 4 
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ailXUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEPOUE  THE  COMMlfiSION 


Mr. 

Jl.  3f.  Gover. 
IJAng.  1870. 


Mr.  Robert  M.  Gover  recallei!. 


13.537.  {C/ioirman.)  Have  you  been  kind  enough 
since  we  saw  you  last,  Dr.  Gover,  to  prepare  yourself, 
by  possessing  yourself  of  prison  records,  in  reference 
to  the  medical  cases  of  the  treason-felony  prisoners  ? 

have,  my  lord,  such  as  I thought  you  would  be 

likely  to  want. 

13.538.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Have  you  any  distinct  per- 
sonal recollection  of  the  treason-felony  prisoners  who 
passed  through  your  hands  at  Millbank  ? — Of  ronuy  of 
them  I have,  but  so  many  other  prisoners  have  passed 
through  my  hands  since  then,  that  I cannot  recollect 
some  of  them  very  distinctly. 

13.539.  Can  you  state  to  the  Commission  how  many 
of  the  treason-felony  prisoners  were  under  your 
medical  care  ? — ^Well,  I ^onld  think  that  there,  were 
20  or  25  of  them  perMps.  I should  think  20  at  least. 

13.540.  {Chairman.)  Was  O’Donovan  Rossa  one  of 
them  ? — O’Donovan  Rossa  was  under  my  care,  not  ns 
an  hospital  patient,  but  as  one  of  the  complaining 
sick. 

18.541.  Ryan? — Ryan  had  n single  close  I think  of 
aperient  medicine. 

13.542.  Edward  Power  ? — I liave  had  him  in  the 
hospital. 

13.543.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Have  you  any  distinct  per- 
sonal recollection  of  Edward  Power  ? — A distinct 
personal  recollection. 

13.544.  What  was  his  stale  of  health  while  he  was 
under  your  cate? — ^His  general  health  was  tolerably 
good. 

13.545.  Whnt  is  the  return  that  you  find  of  the 
state  of  Edward  Power’s  health  when  he  ccune  under 
your  observation  ? — saw  a great  deal  more  of  him 
the  second  time  than  the  first. 

13.546.  On  the  first  occasion  wlrnt  was  his  state  of 
health  ? — He  was  in  tolerably  good  general  health. 

13.547.  What  was  he  under  your  care  for  on  the 
first  occasion  ? — think  for  acne. 

13.548.  Acne  of  the  face  ? — Of  the  faco  chiefly. 

13.549.  Was  he  cured  of  it? — He  was  very  much 
better,  not  cured  of  it. 

13,560.  On  the  second  occasion  what  stette  of 
health  was  he  in  ? — On  the  second  occasion  he  was 
in  hospital  in  company  with  Rickard  Burke,  and  I 
saw  him  from  day  to  day,  from  the  28tli  of  March 
to  the  21st  of  May  this  year.  I have  a note  here  of 
my  examination  of  him  on  the  first  day  ; “ He  states 
“ that  he  occasionally  experiences  a peculiar  thrill  in 
“ the  left  side  of  the  chest  accompanied  by  numbness  in 
“ the  hands  and  fingers.  He  also  suft‘er.s  from  pain 
“ above  the  clavicles.  Is  in  other  resjjects  in  tolerably 
“ good  liealJh.  On.  caiefu!  auscultation  I can  dis- 
“ cover  riothing  to  account  for  the  pains  of  which  he 
“ complains.  Bowels  confined  ; appetite  good ; sleeps 
“ well.”  That  is  mj'  note. 

13.551.  Were  there  any  phthisical  symptoms  at  the 
time  ? — None. 

13.552.  Had  he  any  cough  ? — Very  slight  cough. 

13.553.  Was  there  any  expectoration  ? — A slight 
expectoration  of  mucus. 

13,654.  Had  he  any  other  symptoms  ? — None  what- 
ever. 

13,555.  Had  you  any  suspicion  of  phthisical  symp- 
toms ? — Nothing  except  from  his  own  complaints  of 
pain,  which  led  me  to  examine  him  carefully  several 
times.  I should  have  no  suspicion  from  my  own 
observation.  I examined  him  carefully,  aud  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  had  no  disease  of  the  luugs. 

13.566.  Why  was  ho  sent  to  Woking? — He  wns 
not  removed  for  medical  reasons.  I believe  there  were 
otlier  reasons  for  his  removal  from  Millbank.  He  was 
in  the  first  place  removed  from  Portland  to  Wokiug, 
and  I had  nothing  to  do  with  the  selection  of  the 
prison  to  which  he  was  sent. 

18.567.  Wns  there  any  trace  of  hamoptysis  during 
the  time  that  he  was  under  your  care  ? — I believe 
there  was  a very  slight  streaking  of  mucus  which  I 
thought  came  from  the  throat,  because  on  examining 
his  throat  he  had  slight  congestion  of  the  fauces  and 


uvula,  and  I thought  it  was  entirely  due  to  some  little 
congestion. 

13.558.  Haro  you  any  return  as  to  his  weight 
while  he  was  uuder  your  caro  ? — Yes,  I have.  He 
weighed  162  pounds  on  reception,  and  161^  pounds  on 
his  removal.  He  lost  balf-a-pound  in  weight. 

13.559.  (Dr.  GTeenlioxo.)  On  his  finst  admission  to 
Millbank  whnt  was  his  weight  ? — 140  pounds. 

13.560.  Then  he  gained  214  pounds  between  his 
first  admission  aud  his  discharge  ? — Tes,  sii-.  The  28th 
of  March  ’70  ; he  had  gained  21^  pounds. 

13.561.  (Dr.  Lyotis.)  Did  you  examine  his  heart  ? 
— Ye.s,  I did. 

13.562.  Wei-e  there  any  .symptoms  of  heart  disease 
about  him  ? — Nothing. 

13.563.  (Chairman.)  How  long  was  he  at  Millbank 
the  second  time  ? — From  the  29th  of  March  to  the 
21st  of  May  of  this  year.  That  was  tlie  second  time. 

13.564.  Thomas  Bourke  wns  with  you  ? Yes.  I 

had  him  in  hospital  almost  all  the  time  ho  was  in 
Mil11in.uk. 

13.565.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  What  was  the  state  of  Thomas 
Bourke’s  health  ? — ^His  general  health  was  good. 
He  had  chronic  synovitis  of  the  left  knee,  which  he 
attributed  to  liis  horse  having  fallen  on  him  when  in 
America.  Ho  fell  off  his  horse  aud  the  horse  fell 
ou  his  knee.  He  was  found,  consequently,  to  have 
chronic  synovitis  of  the  left  knee  on  amval  at  Mill- 
bank,  and  he  was  a few  days  after  admitted  into  hos- 
pital. That  was  ou  the  25th  of  July  '67. 

13.566.  Was  that  what  you  treated  him  for? Yes. 

13.567.  Wns  ho  treated  for  anything  else? Yes[ 

he  was  treated  for  an  affection  of  the  scalp,  ivhich  i 
thought  was  veiy  mitch  like/ar?z«,  ii-ritated  by  scratch- 
ing ; and  I treated  him  for  it. 

13,668.  Did  it  get  well  ? — It  got  quite  well. 

13..569.  Wns  he  under  treatment  lor  anything  eke? 
— He  wns  under  treatment  for  nothing  else,  except 
just  that  he  had  aperient  medicine.  With  that  ex- 
ception he  was  under  treatment  for  uothinff  but  the 
chronic  sx/novitis  of  the  knee  ; but  lie  urns  in  hospital 
several  months  altogether. 

13.570.  How  long  was  he  in  hospital  ? — He  wns  in 
hospital  ft-om  the  25th  of  July  1867  to  the  13th  of 
February  1868. 

13.571.  Was  he  then  sent  to  Woking  ? — Yes;  ho 
was  then  sent  to  Woking. 

13.572.  Was  he  seut  to  Woking  on  your  recommen- 
dation ?-— He  was.  1 am  not  quite  certain  as  to  the 
exact  day,  but  it  was  in  the  month  of  February. 

13,5(3.  Did  you  apprehend  permaueut  iujuiy  to  his 
kuee  joint  ? — ^Yes ; aud  before  he  left  I got  him  sup- 
plied with  a good  elastic  kneecap  as  support  for  the 
knee.  I had  him  measured  expressly  by  a man  fiom 
Fei'gusson’s,  and  it  suited  him  very  well  and  wns  a 
great  support  to  him. 

13.574.  (Dr.  Greenhow.)  He  was  sent  to  Woking 
on  the  6th  of  May  1868  ?— He  was  in  hospital  up  to 
the  time  of  his  removal. 

13.575.  He  was  with  you  twice? — ^Yes;  he  was 
admitted  into  the  prison  a second  time  for  a few  days. 
I should  have  mentioned  that  his  knee  joint  was 
reduced  very  much  in  circumference.  It  w.os  very 
much  improved  by  the  treatment,  He  had  iodine  in 
various  forms,  both  generally  aud  locally,  and  Scott’s 
ointment,  and  various  applications  of  that  sort,  and 
the  circumference  of  the  joint  was  very  much  less 
when  he  left  than  wheu  he  was  received. 

13.576.  IVas  he  able  to  walk  when  he  cnmA  to  Mill- 
bank?— Very  lamely  indeed.  He  was  much  better 
able  to  walk  when  he  left. 

13.577.  (Chairman.)  Mulcohy? — I do  not  think 
Mulcaby  was  ever  in  hospital.  He  wns  in  good  gene- 
ral health,  my  lord  ; but  I do  not  find  that  he  was 
under  treatment  in  Millbank  at  all. 

13.578.  (Dr.  Greenhow.)  Did  you  examine  Mul- 
cahy’s  chest  ?— -I  did,  sir.  I did  not  find  anything  the 
mattei-  with  his  chest. 

13.579.  You  examined  his  chest  carefully? I did. 
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13.580.  And  you  found  no  signs  of  phthisis  ? — I 
Lave  no  recollection  of  tLat  at  all. 

13.581.  {Dr.  Lpons.)  Have  you  a distiuet  recollec- 
tion of  making  the  examination  ? — Yes  ; 1 recollect 
his  complaining  to  me.  I do  not  always  keep  a recoi-d 
of  the  result  of  my  examination.  I do  not  think  I did 
in  that  case  make  any  record  of  it. 

13.582.  Are  you  sure  that  you  made  the  examination? 
— I make  aji  examination  of  every  prisoner  who 
complains. 

13.583.  Ai'e  you  sure  that  you  made  an  examination 
. of  him  with  a stethoscope  ? — I will  not  say  so  posi- 
tively ; but  I am  under  a strong  impression  that  I did 
so.  I cannot  say  more  than  that. 

13.584.  Had  he  a cough  while  he  was  at  Millbaiik? 
— No,  he  had  no  cough,  if  I recollect  riglitl)-. 

13.585.  I think  that  if  you  look  .at  ymir  notes  you 
will  see  that  he  h.ad  ?-^I  have  a note  here  “ D.’  D. 
“ Mulcahy  was  in  this  prison  from  the  1st  of  December 
“ ’66  to  the  7th  of  February  ’67.  Ilis  general  health 
“ is  stated  to  have  been  tolerably  good.  He  does  not 
“ appear  to  have  been  at  any  time  iu  hospital  while 
“ in  this  prison.  On  the  3rd  of  Jlay  ’67,  he  was 
“ ordered  pil.  rhei.  comp,  for  a few  nights.  On  the 
“ 24th  he  had  a tooth  extracted.  On  the  7th  of  Feb- 
“ ruaiy  he  was  removed  to  Dartmoor  by  director’s 
“ order.” 

13.586.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  liis  i-emoi’a!  ? 
— ^No,  I had  not.  He  did  not  go  on  medical  grounds. 

13.587.  Were  you  consulted  as  to  his  removal  ? — I 
think  not.  Ho  was  removed  iiTeapectively  of  medical 
considerations. 

13.588.  Is  Dartmoor  an  invalid  prison  ? — Entirely 
so. 

13.589.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  In  the  medical  histoiy  it 
is  stated,  that  “ at  Millbauk  he  had  occasional  slight 
coogh”  ? — Yes,  so  I find. 

13.590.  Having  had  occasional  slight  cough,  do  you 

feel  quite  convinced  that  yon  examined  his  chest  ? I 

am  quite  convinced  that  any  man  comphuning  from 
cough  would  have  been  examined. 

13.591.  It  is  your  rule  to  make  a pJiysical  examina- 
tion of  a patient  if  he  has  a cough? — Certainly. 

13.592.  Do  you  feel  quite  sui-e  that  if  you  had 

au  examination  and  found  any  sign  of  tlisease,  you 
■would  have  matle  a note  of  it  ? — I would. 

13.593.  And  finding  no  note  you  are  inclined  to 

believe  that  this  man  was  not  phthisical  ? Quite  so. 

13.594.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Do  you  personally  recollect 
Mulcahy  even  now? — I could  not  say  that  I recollect 
him. 

13.595.  If  you  wei’6  not  consulted  about  his  being 
sent  to  Dni-tmoor  as  an  invalid  2>Hsoner,  why  was  he 
sent  there,  can  you  say  ? — I should  think  he  was  sent 
there  for  reasons  that  the  authorities  had. 

18.596.  Ai’e  you  generally  consulted  as  to  the  ti’ans- 
fenung  of  prisoner’s  to  invalid  prisons? — Generally, 
but  still  it  frequently  happens  that  a prisoner  is  re- 
moved by  the  dii;ector’s  order,  irrespective  of  medical 
considerations,  if  he  is  fit  to  go. 

13.597.  Ai’o  you  personally  acquainted  with  Dai-t- 
moor  prison  yourself  ? — I have  spent  a very  short  time 
there. 

13.598.  Would  you  think  it  a good  place  for  anyone 
with  a phthisical  tendency? — There  lias  been  some 
controversy  on  that  point.-  I should  not  certainly  send 
anyone  suffering  from  advanced  disease  of  the  chest 
there.  I think  it  possible  that  in  incipient  jihthisis 
■where  the  general  health  may  be  good,  that  residence 
at  Dartmoor  may  not  be  injurious.  It  is  not  a place  I 
should  have  selected  for  an  invalid  prison. 

13.599.  {Chairman.)  But  there  are  persons  of 
authority  who  say  that  it  is  beneficial? — There  ai'e 
such.  I am  quite  a-wai-e  of  that. 

13.600.  Were  you  medical  officer  at  Dm-tmoor  ? — 
Never,  my  lord. 

13.601. ^  Ton  only  went  there  for  a visit  ? — Only  just 
for  a visit.  I went  one  day  from  Plymouth  in  the 
morning,  and  returned  the  same  evening. 

18.602.  {Dr,  Xyojw.)  Can  you  say  that  Mulcahy 
hod  any  hemoptysis  while  he  was  under  your  charge  ? 
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—I  would  almost  say  he  had  not  from  my  not  havin"^ 
any  record  of  it.  • ® 

13.603.  {Dr.  Greenkov^)  Have  you  anv  notes  with 
reference  to  O’Connell  ?— I have.  He  was  entered  in 
the  medical  retura  l>ook  as  having  been  in  goo<l  general 
health  on  reception.  On  the  12th  of  Jiano  fsGS  ho 
complained  of  general  debility.  I ordered  liini  steel 
and  cod  liver  oil,  exempted  him  from  cleaning,  and 
ordered  him  to  take  extra  exercise.  On  the  18th  of 
June  1868,  hospital  diet,  with  beef  tea;  then  to  return 
to  pmon  diet.  He  was  no  time  in  hospital. 

13.604.  Did  he  complain  over  of  palpitation  of  the 
heart  ? — I think  he  did,  and  of  nervousness  with 
debility. 

13.605.  IIow  did  the  neiTousness  show  itself? He 

was  fremulous. 

13.606.  Was  lie  always  tremulous  ? — I think  he 
was  always  more  or  less  tremulous,  '^lien  spoken  to 
I found  such  to  be  the  case. 

13.607.  Did  you  make  any  special  investigation  of 
the  cause  of  the  tremor  ? — I spoke  to  him  about  it, 
and  he  attributed  it  to  something  that  had  taken  place 
prior  to  his  arrival  at  Millbank. 

13.608.  Did  it  amount  to  anything  like  paralysis 
agilans? — No,  it  did  not. 

13.609.  Was  it  hamiplegic,  orwasit  on  both  sides? 
— It  was  the  same  on  both  sides.  There  was  no 
paralysis  at  all. 

13.610.  You  ■«-ere  aware  that  in  paralysis  ngitans 
there  is  no  paralysis  of  motion,  but  a mere  shaking  ?— - 
Just  so,  but  it  did  not  amount  to  that. 

13.611.  Did  you  examine  the  chest  ? — am  almost 
certain  that  I did. 

_ 13,612.  Do  you  think  that  you  examined  the  con- 
dition of  the  heart  ? — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  record 
evety  examination,  I have  so  many  prisoners  to  see. 

13.613.  Do  you  believe  tlint  you  examined  his 
heart  ? — I think  so. 

13.614.  Had  you  done  so,  and  found  any  disease, 
woidd  you  have  made  a note  of  it  ? — I would. 

13.615.  You  would  be  able  to  tell,  as  a matter  of 

certainty,  if  you  had  found  any  disease  of  the  heart  ? 

Yes. 

13.616.  And  not  finding  any  mention  of  such  on 
your  notes  you  believe  that  he  was  free  from  disease  of 
the  heart  ? — I do. 

13.617.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Have  you  any  record  of  the 
state  of  his  pulse  ? — ^No,  in  the  case  of  many  in  the 
hospital  I do  not  note  it. 

13.618.  You  did  not  find  it  necessaiy  to  take  him 
into  hospital  ? — No.  I exempted  him  from  hard 
labour,  and  I placed  him  on  hospital  diet. 

13.619.  You  have  no  recollectiou  of  having  ever 
examined  his  pulse  ? — Oh,  yes,  I recollect  examining 
Ilia  pulse  several  times ; but  I did  not  make  any 
record  of  it. 

13.620.  Was  it  normal  as  to  frequency  ? — It  seemed 
to  me  to  be  accelerated  slightly. 

13.621.  Is  that  your  recollection  of  the  second  or 
third  occasion  on  which  you  examined  him  ? — think 
it  was  generally  accelerated,  but  it  was  not  irregular 
or  intermittent. 

13.622.  Do  you  remembei’  him  persomiUy  at  ail  ?— 
Yes,  I do  to  some  extent. 

13.623.  Have  you  any  personal  recollection  of  the 
impression  on  your  mind  as  the  result  of  your  ex- 
amination of  him  ? — I distinctly  recollect  forming  the 
opinion  that  he  had  been  some  way  falling  into  a state 
of  general  debility  vnthout  suffering  from  any  local 
disease,  and  I thought  that  he  required  the  change  of 
diet. 

13.624.  What  did  you  attribute  the  palpitation  of 
the  heart  to  ? — I do  not  know  that  I found  any 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  I found  some  acceleration  of 
the  pulse. 

13.625.  I thought  you  said  that  you  did  find  palpi- 
tation ? — No  j the  doctor  asked  me  if  I found  any 
disease  of  the  heart,  .and  I replied  that  I did  not. 

13.626.  Did  he  complain  to  you  of  palpitation  of  the 
heart  on  any  occasion  ? — That  I cannot  recollect  dis- 
tinctly. It  was  in ’67  I believethat  this  occurred.  It 
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MINTTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  CO5I3IISSI0N 


M.r.  IS  r.  long  time  to  remember  an  individual  point  of  this 
i?,  M.  Gone  . nature. 

13,627.  (Dr.  Green/iow.)  Were  you  awni-e  that 

11  Aug.  1870.  O’Connell  was  lo^gweigbfwhiUt  he  was  at  MiJlbank? 

I should  think  from  my  putting  him  on  hospital 

diet,  that  he  was  losing  weight. 

13.628.  His  weight' on  .T,c]nussioii  at  JMilllmnk  was 
127  pounds,  on  the  20th  of  May  1868.  His  weightis 
entered  on  the  15th  of  March  1869  as  124  pounds. 
Yet  he  never  seems  to  have  been  in  hospital,  and  your 
account  is  that  he  suffered  from  slight  nervousness  ? — 
Yes.  A large  projwrtion  of  the  prisonere  lose  in 
weiglit. 

13.629.  Do  they?— Oh,  yes,  a large  proportion.  I 
could  not  admit  them  nil  into  hosiiitni.  I should  re- 
quire a very  large  hospital  for  that. 

13.630.  Yon  appear  to  have  the  power  of  putting 
prisoners  on  hospital  diet  who  are  not  in  hospital  ? — 
Yes,  I have  ; but  I do  not  recollect  having  exercised 
that  power  except  in  the  case  of  this  prisoner 
O’Connell  and  Patrick  Lennon.  Ifthis  man  O’Connell 
had  been  an  ordinary  prisoner  I should  not  have  put 
him  on  hospital  diet,  but  being  a trea«ou-felony 
prisoner  I did  exercise  that  power. 

13.631.  What  was  the  di.stinction  between  the 
treason-felony  prisoners  and  the.  other  convicts  ? — 
The  authorities  treated  all  the  treason-felony  prisoners 
with  greater  care  than  the  other  prisoners. 

13.632.  Greater  care  or  greater  kindness?— I mean 
greater  kindness  and  gi'eator  consideration. 

18,683.  Had  you  dheotions  to  do  so? — ^No,  I had 

13,634.  What  was  your  reason  for  doing  so  ? — I 
thought  there  were  indications  that  the  authorities 
wished  them  to  be  treated  with  moi-e  consideration, 

I cannot  say  what  those  indications  were,  but  that 
was  the  impression  produced  on  my  mind,  and  the 
treason-felony  prisoners  who  came  under  my  ciu-e  were 
treated  certainly  with  greater  consideration  than  other 
convicts. 

13,635.  (J/r.  Brodrich)  Is  it  the  rule  in  your 
experience  that  prisoners  lose  weight  at  Millbnuk? — 
Yes  i I find  that  they  lose  weight  now  somewhat  more 
than  they  did,  the  type  of  the  prisoners  has  in  my 
opinion  cfiauged,  and  owing  to  that  chmige  my  im- 
pi-essiou  is  that  the  loss  in  weight  is  now  somewhat 
greater  than  some  years  ago.  1 think  about  one  third 
of  the  prisoners  lose  in  weight,  speaking  roughly, 
diat  is  to  say,  of  the  ordinmy  convicts. 

13,636-  Do  any  of  them  gain  in  weight  ? — Some  of 
them  gmn  in  weight. 

13,637.  But  a larger  part  loses  than  gains? — 
Perhaps  about  an  equal  number  loses  and  gains,  and 
many  I’emnin  about  stationaiy  ; but  I sliou]<l  say  that 
folly  one  third  lose  in  weight. 

13,688.  Were  you  at  ilillbank  before  the  year 
t864  ? — ^Yes  ; I have  been  in  Millbank  since  1860. 

13.639.  Was  there  a change  in  the  dietary  made  iu 
’64  ? — There  was. 

13.640.  Do  you  consider  that  that  change  in  the 
dietaay  has  been  attended  with  any  injury  to  the 
health  of  the  prisoners  ? — No ; I think  the  dietary  is  a 
better  one  than  formerly  j it  is  more  various,  and  that 
is,  I think,  a great  thing  in  its  favour. 

13.641.  You  have  not  found  any  deterioration  in 
the  health  of  the  prisoners  in  consequence  of  the 
introduction  of  the  new  diet? — ^No;  not  as  the  result 
of  the  new  diet. 

13.642.  Have  you  found  « great  falling  off  in 
weight  si]ice  the  introduction  of  that,  dietary  ? — No  ; 
I do  not  think  it  Las  Ijeen  much  greater  than  in  former 
times. 

1 3.643.  But  you  think  tliat  the  loss  in  weight  is 
increased  of  late? — Yes;  I think  that  the  last  two  or 
three  years  they  hnvn  lost  more  than  fonnerly  ; and  I 
attribute  that  to  a deterioration  which  has  been  going 
on  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  prisoners  received. 

13;644.  Compaidng  the  beginning  of  the  prisoners’ 
condnement  in  Millb.'ink  with  the  end  of  it,  do  you 
find  that  more  prisoners  arc  on  the  sick  list  during 
the  cf'mineiH’omoiit  of  their  imprisonment  there,  or 


during  the  last  part  of  their  imprisonment  5 in  other 
woi-ds,  do  you  find  that  they  appeal-  to  gain  or  lose  in 
health  during  their  imprisonment  in  Millbank  ? — I 
tbink  that  there  is  a geueral  tendency  to  improve  in 
health.  Speaking  generally,  I think  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  improvement,  but  with  many  exceptions. 

13.645.  You  do  not  think  the  tendency  is  in  the 
eonti-ni-y  direction  ? — I do  not. 

13.646.  (J/r.  De  Vere.)  Mr.  Gover,  have  you  the 
power  of  relieving  a prisoner  who  is  not  in  hospital 
from  work  ? — I have. 

13.647.  An  absolute  power  ? — Oh,  yes. 

13.648.  You  can  direct  that  he  shall  not  be  put  to 
woi'k  ? — Yes. 

13.649.  Do  you  frequently  exercise  that  power? — 
Fi-equeutly.  I exercise  it  for  a time,  but  if  the 
prisoner  continues  to  be  unfit  for  work  I admit  him 
into  hospital.  It  would  not  be  convenient  to  keep  him 
out  of  hospital  if  not  fit  for  work  for  any  length  of 
time,  but  I fi-eqnently  exempt  men  from  work  for  a 
few  days. 

13.650.  Do  youfiudthatpvison  work  affects  move  men 
of  literary  and  sedentai-j'  habits  than  other  prisoners  ? 
—No,  I cannot  say  that.  On  the  conti-ary,  I have 
been  surprised  very  much  at  the  way  in  which  such 
men  have  settled  down  to  their  condition. 

13,661.  The  sort  of  work  flmt  you  had  the  power 
of  observing,  was  the  work  carried  on  in  Millbank 
under  the  separate  system  ? — Yes. 

13.652.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  judging 
how  the  work  in  the  public  works  prisons  affects 
them  ? — Yes,  I was  at  Portsmouth  myself  two  years 
hefoi-e  coming  to  MiUbank. 

13.653.  Wiiat  would  be  the  result  of  yoiu-  observa- 
tiou  iu  that  respect  there,  with  negavd  to  the  effect  of 
liand  labour  on  men  of  educated  and  sedentary  habits  ? 
— I do  not  know  that  I can  recollect  cases  enough  to 
form  an  opinion.  I should  be  sorry  to  express  im 
opinion  without  good  grounds.  I do  not  think  my 
recollection  would  serve  me  enough. 

13.654.  You  said  that  there  has  been  a falling  off 
in  the  health  of  the  prisoners  generally  at  Millbauk, 
which  you  attributed  to  a change  in  the  tyiie  of  the 
prisoners  received  there  ? — Y’es. 

13,600.  In  what  respect  ? — For  some  years  back  1 
have  observed  a general  physical  degeneration  in  the 
quality,  a deterioration  in  the  physical  condition  of  the 
prisoners  receiv-ed  from  the  county  and  borough  gaols. 
They  appear  to  have  come  from  a lower  class,  phy- 
sically speaking. 

13.656.  Your  ohser-vations  do  not  apply  to  their 
being  men  who  do  not  belong  to  what  is  called  the 
“criminal  class  ” in  this  country  ?— It  may  be  due  to 
that.  I have  not,  however,  gone  into  the  question 
as  to  'whether  those  prisoners  who  have  fallen  off 
have  belonged  to  the  habitually  criminal  class,  hut  I 
have  noticed  that  the  prisoners  generally  arc  not  in 
such  good  physical  condition  on  i-eception  now  as  they 
were  some  years  ago. 

13.657.  (Dr.  GreeM^.om.)  Do  you' think  that  it  is 
at  all  due  to  the  fact  of  those  prisoners  having  been 
frequently  in  county  prisons  before  coming  into  the 
convict  prisons  ? — I have  not  gone  into  that  question. 

13.658.  Do  you  remember  Patrick  LeimonP — I 
remember  him  indistinctly,  sir.  If  I had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  going  round  to  the  prisons  and  seeing  these 
men,  they  would  at  once  be  brought  to  iny  mind.  I 
examined  him  on  reception,  and  found  that  he  was  free 
from  organic  disease,  although  I considered  he  had  a 
phthisical  tendency. 

13.659.  What  led  j-ou  to  believe  he  had  aphthisical 
tendency  ? — He  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  slight 
debility  with  acceleration  of  pulse,  I do  not  remember 
.that  he  had  any  cough,  but  he  himself  thought  he  was 
of  aphthisical  tendency. 

13.660.  You  say  he  was  free  fi-om  organic  disease. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  was  free  from  all  organic 
chest  disease? — Just  so,  I did  not  find  any. 

13.661.  Li  stating  that  he  was  free- from  o'-gfluic 
dh'easc,  yon  include  the  lungs  and  heart  ? — Oh,  ycs. 
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13.662.  You  have  examined  them  of  course?— I 
did,  certainly. 

13.663.  You  have  no  doubt  on  that  matter  ?_I 
have  no  doubt  of  it  at  all. 

13.664.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Did  you  give  him  to  undei-- 
stand  that  he  had  disease  of  his  right  lung,  or  that 
there  was  anything  wrong  with  his  right  or  left  lung  ? 
— "So,  I do  not  recollect. 

13,66d.  Have  3'ou  any  recollection  that  your  own 
attention  was  called  more  to  the  right  than  to  the  left 
lung  ? — No,  I do  not  recollect  anything  of  the  sort. 
If  he  complained  more  of  the  right  side,  I should  of 
course  have  particulai-ly  ausculted  him  on  that  side. 

_ 13,666.  But  you  do  not  lemember  nnrthing  about 
his  right  lung,  one  way  or  the  other  ? — I do  not 
remember. 

13.667.  Would  your  meniory  seiTe  you  so  far  as  to 
enable  you  to  state  that  you  think  there  was  uothino' 
the  matter  with  his  right  lung  at  that  time  ?— Not  a° 
that  time.  I can  state  that  I then  thought  there  was 
not,  decidedly. 

13.668.  Have  you  anj' recollection  of  his  sutiei’iug 
from  expectoration  and  making  complaints  with 
regard  to  it  ? — No,  I liave  none. 

13.669.  Or  about  his  having  any  difficulty  in 
regard  to  getting  a spittoon  ? — No,  I have  no  recollec- 
tiou  at  all  of  anything  of  the  kind.  There  could  be 
possibly  no  difficulty  made  if  I ordered  a spittoon.  I 
never  knew  any  difficulty,  for  I have  only  to  order  a 
m.an  a spittoon  and  he  gets  it. 

13.670.  He  states  that  he  went  to  tlie  doctor  aud 
complained  to  him  of  spitting.  He  is  asked,  “ Did  he 
“ examine  you  ? And  he  replied,  ‘ No  sir.’  He 
“ asltecl  me  had  I a cold,  .and  I said  ‘ No.’  He  is 
“ asked,  ‘ Where  was  that  ? ’ And  he  replies,  ‘ In 
‘ Millbank,  sir.’  He  is  .asked,  ‘ Did  he  examine  your 

chest  ? ’ His  answer  is,  ‘ No,  sir.  I asked  him  a 
“ - fortnight  before  I was  under  Dr.  Gover,  would 
“ I you  sound  my  chest  ? ’ So  he  said,  ‘ You  don’t  want 
‘it  ; so  a fortnight  after  when  I was  inspected  by 
‘ Dr.  Gover  he  changed  my  food,  and  I heard  him 
“ then  say  that  my  riglit  side  was  bad.”  That  is  his 
own  statement  ? — (Ah  reply.) 

13.671.  {Dr,  Lyons.)  Have  yon  any  recollection  of 
that,  Ifr.  Gover  ? — No,  I have  no  recollection  of  it. 

13.672.  Can  you  state  positively  that  yon  did  ex- 
amine him  with  the  stethoscope  ?— Yes,  I recoDect 
doing  so. 

13.673.  {Chairman.)  He  says  that? — He  means 
the  assistant  surgeon. 

13.674.  He  is_  afterwards  asked,  “When  yon  were 
‘ ordered  medicines  were  yon  examined  ? ” And  he 
says,  “ No,  sir  j I brought  the  spittoon  to  him,  aud  he 

looked  at  it  and  gave  me  the  medicine.  That  was 
“ the  doctor  that  would  not  give  me  the  medicine 
“ before.”  “Was  the  medicine  pills  or  a bottle?” 

“ No,  sir,  I believe  it  was  quinine ; that  was  the  only 
“ thing  that  ever  did  me  good.  I was  taking  it 
“ aboat  three  months,  and  then  I was  changed  to  cod 
“ liver  oil  I was  getting  that  all  the  time  I was  in 
“ Millbank  until  I came  bere.”  Does  that  appear  on 
your  record?— Yes,  my  lord.  I find  that  he  was 
ordered  a tonic  mixture  which  he  took  with  cod  liver 
ml,  up  to  within  a short  period  of  his  remov.al  to 
Dartmoor.  In  October  I placed  him  on  hospital  diet. 

13.675.  {3fr.  Brodrick.)  Was  he  removed  to  Dart- 
moor by  your  desire? — I believe  that  he  was. 

13.676.  {Dr.  Lnjons.)  Have  you  any  record  of  your 
recommendation  to  have  him  removed,  or  would  yon 
keep  such  a record?— No,  afr  ; it  would  be^done  in 
this  way.  I keep  a list  of  prisoners  who  would  he 
due  for  removal  at  a certain  date,  and  mark  off  on  the 
form  the  prison  'to  which  they  are  to  be  sent.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  make  a record  in  each  case  ou 
account  of  the  large  number  of  prisoners. 

y'^'i^.nyrecollectiou  of  John  McClure, 
or  John  Devoy  ? — I recollect  John  Devoy  very  well. 
18,678.  Had  he  my  fainting  fits  while  at  Millbank  ? 
think  not.  I interfered  with  his  punishment,  I 
Qistmctly  recollect.  He  was  on  penal-class  diet  and  I 


intei-fered  and  got  him  off  the  rest  of  the  punish- 
ment. 

13.679. _On  what  gi-ounds  ?-WeU,  I wished  to 
(irevent  him  taking  any  harm  from  punishment : not 
that  he  was  suffering,  but  that  I wUhed  to  prevent 
the  possibdity  of  injury  to  his  constitution. 

13.680.  What  apprehension  had  you  about  his  health 
that  mai^  you  take  him  off  the  penal-class  punish- 
ment?— I think  it  was  on  account  of  his  heing  a 
treason-felony  prisoner  that  I interfered,  in  a wav  I 
should  not  in  another  case.  It  was  the  same  with 
McClure  j I took  him  also  off  punishment. 

13.681.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  William 
Halpm  ?— Yes,  I have. 

1 3.682.  What  was  his  state  of  health  ?— Good. 

13.683.  Was  he  in  hospital  ? — Never. 

13.684.  Did  he  get  medicine  while  be  svas  under 
your  observation  ?— I think  tliat  he  had  a couple  of 
pills,  or  something  of  that  sort.  Here  is  a note  here 
that  he  was  at  uo  time  under  medical  treatment. 

13.685.  I-Inve  you  ever  directed  your  attention 
specially  to  the  condition  of  the  dark  cells  in  Mill 
bank  ? — ^I  have. 


13.686.  Ai-e  you  aware  tliat  they  are  a considerable 
part  underground  ? — I am. 

13.687.  Do  you  consider  that  position  a good  one  ? 
—Well,  I should  oot  consider  it  a good  one  if  occupied 
for  any  gi-ent  length  of  time,  but  being  only  required 
lor  24  or  48  hours,  I have  not  found  it  to  be  injurious. 

13.688.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  auythino-  to 
observe  about  them  with  regard  to  deficiency  of  ven- 
tilation ? — There  arc  apertures  in  each  of  the  doors, 
so  that  the  lobby  forms  part  of  the  cell ; and  thei'e  is 
a perforation  for  inlet  of  air  into  the  lobby  and  exit 
from  the  cell.  Therefore  with  the  space  of  the  lobby 
the  cells  ai-e  equivalent  to  500  feet.  I do  not  tbinl-  that 
much  hunn  can  be  caused  by  24  hours  in  them. 

13.689.  Have  you  observed  the  position  that  the 
bed-boaid  occupies  ?— Yes,  I know  that  it  is  across  the 


13,6^.  Do  you  know  what  the  dimensions  of  it 
? — It  is  5 feet  4 inches,  I think. 

13.691.  Do^ you  think  that  sufficient  accommodation 
for  a man  of  5 feet  6,  8,  or  10  inches .®— It  would  net, 
if  he  were  to  occupy  the  bed  for  many  nights  in 
succession,  but  I do  not  think  that  for  one  night  it  can 
do  harm. 

13.692.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a comfortable  bed 
for  one  night  ?— I do  uot  think  a man  is  intended 
to  be  comfortable  in  a daik  cell. 

13.693.  Have  you  ever  made  a report  notifying  your 
opinion  as  regards  the  dai-k  cells,  that  they  were  in  a 
healthy  part  of  the  building  ?— No,  I have  not. 

13.694.  Or  that  they  were  constructed  with  aproper 
regard  to  health  ?— Tliey  are  so  seldom  occupied  that 
I did  not  think  it  really  of  practical  importance  to 
do  so. 

18.695.  {Chairman.')  Is  the  door  between  the  lobby 
and  the  ceil  open  when  the  cell  is  occupied  ?— No, 
my  lord. 

13.696.  Then  the  space  of  500  feet  is  hardly  avail- 
able ? — There  are  large  apertures  in  the  doors. 

18.697.  They  are  little  holes,  are  they  not  ? They 

are  an  inch  aud  the  one-eiglith  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

13.698.  They  are  im  inch  and  one-eighth  iu 
diameter  ? — Yes. 


13.699.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Is  that  a retm'u  in  your  hand 
of  the  dimensions  of  the  dark  cells  ? — It  is  a return 
of  Number  4 cell  which  was  occupied  by  O’Donovan 
Hossa. 

13.700.  Have  you  the  exact  dimensions  of  it  ? 

Yes. 

13.701.  And  the  mode  of  ventilation  ? — Yes,  I have. 

13.702.  Will  you  put  it  in  as  a return,  please  ?— The 
cubic  dimensions  of  the  cell  itself  are  Sol  feet,  and  the 
cubic  dimensions  of  the  lobby  are  152  feei  There  are 
seven  apertures.  ( Witness  hands  in  the  return.) 

13.703.  {Dr.  Greenhoto.)  Have  you  seen  any  bad 
consequences  to  health  result  from  putting  prisoners 
into  the  dark  cells  ? — ^Never. 


3 H 


Mr. 

JR.  M.  Gover. 
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13.704.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  a prisoner  put 
into  a dark  cell  for  two  days  would  suffer  in  health 
from  confinement  there  ? — Not  permanently.  There 
might  be  temporary  deterioration  to  health,  and  I have 
no  doubt  there  would  be  in  some  cases. 

13.705.  Do  you  visit  all  the  prisoners  who  are  under- 
going punishment  diet  ? — I or  my  assistant  surgeon. 

13.706.  Bread-and-water  diet  I mean  ? — Yes. 

13.707.  Have  you  found  ill  consequences  to  arise 
from  that  diet  ? — I have  always  managed  to  pre- 
vent ill  consequences.  I see  prisoners  frequently  when 
under  punishment,  so  that  I have  not  allowed  ill  con- 
sequences. I have  the  power  to  step  in  and  cut  short 
the  ijunishment  if  I fear  that  it  will  do  auy  harm,  there- 

ore  I have  never  allowed  it  to  go  so  far  as  to  do  so. 

13.708.  {Dr.  Lyons.')  Have  you  often  done  that  ? — 
Yes,  I have  the  last  case  hero  in  which  I prevented 
bread  and  water  altogether.  I frequently  not  only 
shortened  the  punishment,  but  if  I think  a man  not 
fit  lor  bread  and  water  I say  so  beforehand. 

1.3,709.  What  is  the  number  of  eases  in  which  you 
have  done  that  ? — I have  prevented  it  altogether  in 
more  cases  th.'in  those  of  which  I have  records. 

13.710.  {Chairman.)  Perhaps  you  cau  state  it  from 
recollection  ?— Cases  are  not  unfrequeutly  arising  in 
which  after  visiting  the  prisoner  I communicate  vv'itli 
the  governor  and  desire  him  to  remit  the  remainder  of 
Uie  punishment  on  medical  grounds. 

13.711.  In  what  proportion  of  cases  of  those  that 
were  put  on  that  diet  have  you  found  it  necessary  to 
interfere  within  the  last  12  mouths  ? — I do  . not 
preserve  copies  generally  of  such  cases. 

13.712.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  How  many  cases  can  you  state 
in  which  you  interfered  to  prevent  the  punishment 
being  caixied  out  ? — I have  records  of  24  cases  between 
the  10th  of  March  1866  and  the  3rd  of  November 
1869. 

13.713.  What  was  the  maximum  of  bread^aud- water 
ordered  ? — These  were  not  bread-and-water  cases.  The 
majority  of  them  were  penal  class  and  punishment 
diet. 

13.714.  {?Ir.  Brodrick.)  Do  I understand  you  that 
punishment  diet  is  distinct  from  bread-and-water  diet  ? 
— It  is.  Punishment  diet  is  bread  and  water  thi'ee 
days,  and  penal  class  on  the  fourth  day.  A man  placed 
on  punishment  diet  for  12  days  would  get  three  days 
penal  class  diet.  No  man  has  bread  aud  water  more 
than  three  days  continuously. 

13.715.  I am  aware  of  that ; hut  when  a man  is  put 
on  punishment  diet  he  is  put  on  bread  and  watei',  so 
far  as  the  regulations  will  permit,  and  then  penal-dass 
diet  ? — Yes. 

13.716.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  How  many  of  those  24  cases 
that  you  have  relerred  to  were  on  bread-and-water 
diet  ? — Only  four  of  those  cases  were  ou  bread  and 
water  diet,  the  rest  were  on  penal-elass  diet. 

13.717.  Will  you  quote  from  that  paper- how  many 
prisoners  you  recommended  to  be  taken  off  the  punish- 
ment diet^  and  how  many  off  the  penal-class  diet  ? — 
18  were  cases  of  penal-class  diet  which  was  remitted 
on  medical  grounds. 

13.718.  And  the  rest? — There  were  four  cases  of 
bread  and  water,  making  22,  and  the  case  of  a man. 
whose  leg  irons  wore  removed  at  my  recommendation. 

13.719.  What  woi'e  the  other  two? — Tbei-e  were  18 
coses  of  penal-class  diet,  four  of  bread  and  water, 
making  22,  one  leg  irons,  making  23. 

13.720.  What  was  the  other  case  ? — The  other  one 
should  not  have  been  entered  here.  There  are  but  23 
cases. 

13.721.  Ai-e  you  unda-  the  impression  that  penal 
class  diet^  and  laead  and  water  diet  long  continued, 
hare  an  injurious  effect  on  the  constitution  ? — Long 
continued,  yes.  I think  if  continued  many  months  they 
would  have  an  injurious  effect. 

13.722.  Have  you  met  auy  opposition  to  your  wishes 
in  regard  to  J:read  and  water,  and  penal-class  diet  ? — 
Noijs.  It  is  known  from  the  fact  of  my  interfering  that 
I do  not  wish  prisoners  to  be  kept  on  punishment  or 
penal-class  diet  any  length  of  time. 

13.723.  Do  you  think  that  that  has  modified  the  use 


of  penal  class  and  punishment  diet  to  any  considerable 
extent  ? — I think  so,  as  regards  MiUbank  prison. 

18.724.  {Chairman^)  Has  that  opinion  auy  reference 
to  the  peeuiiar  local  situation  of  MiUbank  ?— No. 

13.725.  Or  should  you  act  on  the  same  principle  if 
at  Woking,  or  in  a more  elevated  position  ? — It  would 
make  no  difference  at  all,  my  lord.  Here  is  a list  of 
pvisonei-s  whoso  pxmishmeut  has  been  prevented  alto- 
gether. 

13.726.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Have  you  ever  prevented 
prisoner  from  being  at  all  put  on  punishment  or  penal 
diet? — Oh,  yes,  frequently. 

13.727.  In  how  many  instances  ? — I have  not  got 
the  means  of  telling  you  that  hei-e ; hut  the  cases  are 
not  at  all  infrequent.  For  instance,  when  a man  is 
likely  to  got  into  trouble,  and  perhaps  would  be  re- 
ported, I may  admit  him  to  hospital,  if  his  health  is 
indifferent.  I interfere  inslirecfly  as  well  as  directly. 

13.728.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  prepm-ed  to  state  on 
what  grounds  you  did  that? — On  various  grounds. 
If  I heard  of  a prisoner  with  incipient  phthisis,  or 
a tendency  to  phthisis,  getting  into  trouble  and  being 
reported  and  placed  on  bread  and  water,  I should 
interfere. 

13.729.  Then  those  arc  cases  in  which  you  thought 
it  your  duty  to  bring  before  the  governor  of  the  gaol 
the  necessity  of  your  interfering,  aud  the  necessity  of 
not  submitting  them  to  hai-d  work  or  severe  discipline, 
which  they  otherwise  would  be  submitted  to  on  me- 
dical or  other  gi-ounds  ? — Yes. 

13.730.  Have  those  representations  been  uniformly 
acceded  to  ? — Uniformly. 

13.731.  Is  tha-e  anything  that  you  would  wish  to 
say  to  us  about  Mackay  ? — No,  my  lord.  I do  not 
tl^k  that  he  came  under  my  care. 

13.732.  Or  St.  Clair? — The  only  ailment  from  which 
St.  Clair  suffered  was  slight  dian-hcea  on  one  occasion 
while  at  MiUbank. 

1 3.733.  Or  Walsh  ? — Walsh  on  the  4th  of  Febrnaiy 
1868  was  placed  under  chloroform,  and  I extracted  a 
fragment  of  n bullet. 

13.734.  From  what  part  of  his  person  ? — The  upper 

aud  outer  aspect  of  the  thigh.  The  wound  rapidly 
healed,  aud  he  was  discharged  from  hospital,  cured,  on 
the  5tli  of  Mareh.  * 

13.735.  Have  you  airathing  to  say  to  ns  about 
Mohan  ? — No,  my  lord,  f have  no  recoUection  of  his 
ever  having  been  under  my  care. 

13.736.  McCafferty  ? — I do  not  seem  to  have  any- 
thing about  McCaffei'ty. 

13.737.  Or  Doran  ? — No,  my  lord  5 I have  nothing 
about  him. 

13.738.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Do  you  lemember,  Dr. 
Govoi',  the  date  of  the  change  in  the  dietary,  when  the 
diehivy  of  convict  prisons  was  reduced? — It  would  be 
in  some  part  of  ’60. 

13.739.  Were  you  one  of  the  committee  of  inquiry 
that  recommended  that  part  of  the  reduction  should  be 
restored  to  the  dietary  at  Chatham  ? — Yes  ; I was  one 
of  that  committee. 

1.3,740.  Was  it  done  so  ? — ^Tes,  it  was  done  to  a 
great  extent. 

13,741  Was  there  a considerable  falling  off  in  the 
health  of  the  prisoners  at  Chatham  after  the  reduction 
of  the  dietary  ? — There  was  a failing  off  in  the  health. 

13.742.  Has  there  been  a restoration  of  the  health 
to  any  extent  since  the  dietary  has  become  more 
liberal? — Yes,  I understand  that  there  has. 

13.743.  Were  you  one  of  a committee  that 
investigated  some  question  of  dietary,  at  or  abont  the 
same  time,  with  regard  to  Portland? — I was  sent 
down  to  Portland  and  made  an  inquiry.  There  was 
no  committee.  I was  sent  down  alone. 

13.744.  By  whom  were  you  sent  down? — ^By 
Colonel  Henderson,  the  then  chairman  of  the  boai'd 
of  directors. 

13.745.  Did  you  report  on  the  Portland  diet?— 
I did. 

13.746.  What  did  you  report?— -I  reported  that  in 
my  opinion  the  health  of  the  prisoners  would  be 
improved  by  some  increase  of  diet.  I recommended 
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au  increase,  but  I cannot  recollect  now  exactly  tbe 
details  of  what  the  increase  consisted  in.  I could 
have  brought  the  report  with  me  if  I had  known  that 
it  would  have  been  required  ; but  I did  recommend  an 
increase. 

13.747.  Do  you  recollect  whether  you  recommended 
an  increase  to  the  same  extent  that  had  taken  place 
at  Chatham  ? — No,  it  was  not  to  the  same  extent,  and 
it  was  rather  different  in  kind  owing  to  climatic 
considerations.  I thought  that  the  diffei-ence  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  so  on,  indicated  rather  a different  kind 
of  diet  at  Portland  to  that  at  Chatham. 

13.748.  Did  you  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  public 
works  executed  by  the  convicts  at  Portland  ? — I went 
over  the  works  there. 

13.749.  Do  you  think  they  are  os  trying  to  the  health 
and  constitution  as  those  at  Chatham  ? — Yes,  I think 
so  ; to  the  majority  of  prisoners. 

13.750.  The  work  in  the  quarries  at  Portland  you 
think  is  as  hai'd  as  in  the  dock  works  at  Chatham  ? — 
No  ; I do  not  think  the  work  is  so  hard  but  I think 
the  conditions  under  which  the  prisonei's  are  placed 
at  Portland  are  as  trying  as  at  Chatimm ; although 
the  muscular  fatigue  is  not  so  great. 

13.751.  lias  your  recommendation  been  carried  out 
at  Portland  ? — 1 believe  it  was  not  thought  necessaiy 
to  make  an  increase. 

13.752.  {Chairman.)  You  think  it 
necessary  ? — I believe  not,  my  lord. 


of  the  increase  having  been  made.  I would  be  glad 
to  know  whether  this  letter  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Commission.  It  is  with  regard  to  Rickard  Burke. 
It  shows  that  I was  guarded  iu  the  opinion  I expressed 
about  his  case. 

13.753.  Mr.  Gover,  do  you  produce  a communica- 
tion addressed  by  you  on  the  case  of  Rickard  Burke 

to  Dr.  Campbell  at  Woking  convict  prison  ? Yes, 

my  lord,  I should  be  glad  to  submit  a copy  of  tbe 
letter. 

13.754.  Was  that  letter  written  at  the  time  that 
Rickard  Burke  was  about  to  be  removed,  or  had  been  ? 
— ^It  was  two  clays  after  his  removal. 

13.755.  Will  you  just  read  it  ? — 

“ Millhank  Prison,  May  24th,  1870. 
My  dear  Dr.  Campbell, 

I quite  think  that  Burke's  cose  is  one  of 
unusual  difficulty,  and  I by  no  means  wish  to  assert 
that  he  is  sound  in  mind.  I merely  go  so  far  as  to  say 
tliat  I have  seen  no  symptoms  which  are  to  my  mind  a 
proof  of  insanity,  and  that  whilst  under  my  observation 
I bad  BO  reason  to  believe  that  hisintellectunl  faculties 
were  otherwise  than  sound,  but  if  I might  venture  to 
make  a suggestion  it  would  be  that  the  case  should 
still  be  held  to  be  doubtful  and  requiring  further 
observation.  If  you  requii'e  any  further  informa- 
tion pray  let  me  know,  and  I shall  be  happy  to  send  it. 

Believe  me,  yours  very  truly, 

E.  M.  Gover.” 


was  not  thought 
I have  not  heard 

The  witness  withdrew. 

The  Commission  proceeded  to  deliberate. 


Woking  Prison,  Friday,  12tk  August  1870. 


PRKSEKr : 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  EAEL  OF  DEVON  in  the  CiiAiti. 

The  Hon.  George  C.  Brodrick-  [ Dr.  Ltons. 

Stephen  E.  De  Verb,  Esq.  | W.  Spencer  Ollivant,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Seo  Enport 
pu.  *9. 


13,756.  {Chairman.)  Eoantree,  we  have  received 
your  paper,  and  there  m'c  one  or  two  points  on  which 
the  Commissioners  wish  to  ask  you  questions. 

Statement  of  William  Franc ’>•  Eoantree.* 

I was  an-ested  in  Dublin  on  the  night  of  the  loth 
September,  1 865  ; committed  to  Richmond  Prison  on 
the  16th,  and  removed  from  there  to  Eilmainham 
Jail  in  the  December  following ; brought  up  for 
sentence  24th  January  1866  ; sentenced  to  10  years’ 
penal  servitude,  and  consigned  to  Mounijoy  Prison  ; 
removed  from  Moun^oy  at  5 a.m.  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th  February  in  company  with  12  of  my  fellow- 
prisoners,  manacled  in  couples.  On  the  boat  from 
Kingstown  to  Holyhead  we  all  with  few,  if  any,  ex- 
ceptions got  sea-sick;  os  we  were  handenffed  toge- 
ther and  pent  up  in  a small  cabin  we  unavoidably 
bespattered  one  another  with  tlie  contents  of  our 
stomachs.  The  man  I was  handcuffed  to  had  occasion 
to  go  to  the  watercloset  j as  they  would  not  unlock  me, 
I had  to  accompany  and  stand  over  him  while  he  was 
evacuating.  On  our  arrival  at  Holyhead  we  were  in 

_ • In  printing  this  paper  as  port  of  the  evidence,  the  Commis- 
Bioners  think  it  right  to  state  that  of  the  allegations  contained 
in  many  relate  to  matters  not  within  the  scope  of  their 
inquiry,  many  rest  on  mere  hearsay  evidence,  and  many  are  of 
such  a character  that  they  did  not  think  it  their  dn^  to  investi- 
gate them  in  detail.  Into  all  that  appeared  material  and  cspahle 
of  being  investigated,  they  have  inquired. 

The  sintemeut  is  printed  as  it  was  handed  in,  certain  passages 
or  words  only  being  omitted,  which  coaid  not  properly  be  pub- 
hshed,  and  which  had  no  material  beating  on  the  case  of  the 

^e  Commissioners  desire  it  to  be  understood  that  they  attach 
no  wMht  to  reflections  cast  upon  individuals,  except  where 
special  reference  is  made  to  them  in  the  Report. 


William  F.  Roantree,  prisonei-,  recalled. 


a sad  plight ; filthy,  empty,  sick.  I asked  for  some- 
thing hot  to  di-ink,  and  was  told  we  would  get  some 
drink  ou  the  way.  A sandwich  was  served  out  to 
each  of  ns.  When  we  got  to  Chester  w'e  got  some 
water.  This  was  all  the  refreshment  we  had  given  to 
us  from  Holyhead  to  London. 

It  was  after  7 p.m.  when  wo  an-ived  at  PentonviBe 
Prison.  On  our  arrival  we  were  drawn  up  in.  line  on 
one  side  of  the  Laii  of  tbe  prison  and  compelled  to 
strip  naked,  tlieii  step  out  to  the  centre  one  by  one, 
to  i-aise  our  arms,  to  stretch  out  eaeli  leg,  to  stand 
on  one  leg  and  extend  the  other  to  os  neai-  a right 
angle  to  the  body  as  possible,  to  stoop,  to  open  our 
moutb.  When  stooped  a lamp  was  held  to  the  pos- 
teriors and  examined  behind ; then  to  the  privates  and 
examined  befoi-e.  After  being  gazed  at  under  and 
over  in  a perfect  state  of  nakedness  for  some  minutes 
by  some  four  or  five  officials  we  were  marched  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  ward,  where  we  found  lying 
on  the  ground  a shirt,  jacket^  waistcoat  and  ti-owsers 
for  each  of  us ; clothing,  not  like  the  wwm  suit  and 
sti-ong  flannels  we  weie  after  taking  off,  but  miserable 
shoddy,  blue  stuff  that  one  could  see  through,  moth- 
eaten  and  damp,  with  iieitherflannel  shirt  nor  drawers, 
and  even  without  lining  of  any  sort.  The  tvowaers 
I happened  to  get  did  not  come  within  two  inches 
of  buttoning  on  me  in  front ; the  shoes  were  so 
full  of  pegs  that  I could  not  put  my  feet  into  them. 
I was  told  they  could  not  be  changed  tiB  Monday. 
On  passing  over  to  a desk  to  hear  the  rules  read 
we  saw  a gentleman  standing,  with  a warder  by 
his  side,  who  said,  “ Doctor.”  I halted,  and  told  him 
I w-as  deprived  of  my  flannel  shirt  and  drawers ; Ao 
doctor  said,  “ Yes,  you  can’t  have  them  here.”  I was 
then  handed  about  6 oz.  bread  and  4 oz.  of  cheese  for 

a 


Mr. 

R,  if.  Govtr. 
II  Aug.  1870. 


W.F.Roantrt* 
ISAng.  1870. 
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W.F.Hi>aKUte.  BUppev,  and  put  into  tlie  cell  A.  1.  6.*  I siiid,  ‘-I 

'•  couldn’t  eat  tlie  bit  of  bread  and  meat  I got  on  the 

12  Aoe- 1870.  u ^vay;  I wish  I had  something  hot  to  drink  as  I feel 

• “ veiV  cold  and  thirsty.”  The  warder  told  me  I 

would  tiiid  plenty  of  water  in  my  cell,  and  said, 
^ie!i>dr.  “ Make  down  and  gel  to  bed  at  once  j the  gas  avUI  bo 

163.4c,  « put  out  immediately.”  Tu  less  th.an  live  mimites  lie 

returned.  I had  to  put  out  nil  my  clothes  except  my 
shirt,  and  every  trifle  in  the  cell  outside  the  door,  and 
grope  my  way  to  the  wretched  pallet,  made  of  coir 
intl  canvass,  which  was  uiiefiiially  stufled  or  filled,  for 
in  the  centre  of  it  there  was  nothing  between  my  hip.s 
Beeditto!  and  the  bine  lioards  of  my  guard-bed,  but  the  double 

fold  of  coiu-se  cauvaas  and  the  parts  that  had  most 
stuffing  in  them  were  not  more  than  an  inch  or  nu  inch 
aud  .%  half  in  thickness.  This  wretched  pallet  was 
tlirowu  on  awooden  guard-bed,  on  which  v/as  awoodeii 
bolster — the  whole  raised  about  three  or  four  inches 
from  the  asphallum  floor  of  the  cell.  From  this  bed  of 
torture  I rose  each  morning  weary  and  sore,  and  more 
unrefreshed  tlinn  when  I lay  dow’n  on  it  tit  night. 
Weary  as  I was  I could  not  sleep,  for  I was  suffer- 
ing from  an  unquenchable  thirst,  and  chilled  to  the 
man-ow  for  tlie  want  of  my  fltiimeU.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  Sunday,  I was  not  taken  to  pi'nyeis  or 
exercise ; the  latter  I didn’t  want.  On  Monday  the 
12th  I WHS  taken  before  the  doctor,  who  asked  me 
about  my  beolth  ; I told  liim  I iind  a natnnil!y  strong 
constitution,  always  enjoyed  good  health  ; that  since 
my  arrest  I got  piles  j that  the  doctor  in  Moiintjoy 
Prison  gave  me  an  electuary,  which  did  them  a great 
deal  of  service,  as  they  were  almost  well ; if  he  would 
please  to  order  me  some  more  of  the  like  I might  hope 
to  get  rid  of  them.  I again  begged  that  he  would  order 
me  flannels  ; that  I had  worn  them  for  years  ; that  I 
feared  depriving  mo  of  them  this  cold,  damp  weather 
would  kill  me.  Thedoctor  answered  me,  “Yes,  you  wore 
“ them  in  America,  yon  can’t  have  them  here ; this  is 
“ a warm  prison.”  I said,  “Yes,  and  in  Ireland  for  the 
“ past  six  years  ; the  prison  may  ho  heated,  but  my 
“ cell  is  not.”  The  doctor  then  said,  “ If  you  have 
“ piles  I will  send  yon  medicine.”  On  the  following 
morning  the  infinnaa-y  principal  wai-der  came  to  my 
cell  with  a dose  he  said  the  doctor  ordered  me ; my 
bowels  were  loose  at  the  time,  for  I got  a cold  aud 
had  eaten  very  little  food  since  I left  Ireland.  I took 
the  dose,  and  it  proved  to  be  a violent  purgative, 
which  brought  on  a hemorrhage  from  the  piles.  Oa 
this  day,  Tuesday  13th,  the  director  came  to  my  ceU. 
I told  him  I was  deprived  of  my  flannels  ; lio  said  he 
would  spenJe  to  the  doctor.  1 got  the  flimnels  on 
Tluu-sday  moraing.  The  doctor  came  to  my  cell  tliis 
day.  I told  him  tliat  purgative  lie  sent  me  brought  on 
a hemorrhage ; lie  said,  “ Are  you  bleeding  now  ? ” I 
said  “ Xo.  ITlieii  I go  to  .stool  thej'  bleed,  .and  I find 
it  difficult  to  stop  file  blee<liug.”  He  walked  awaj’, 
said  nothing.  Some  days  after  this,  on  my  way  to 
exercise,  I saw  the  doctor  and  told  him  that  I was 
still  bleeding  profusely;  he  wrote  my  name,  or  rather 
my  number,  in  lus  book,  and  told  me  to  go  back  to 
my  cell  and  he  would  send  me  medicine.  I begged 
that  be  would  not  deprive  me  of  exercise^  ; he  said, 
“ You  can’t  get  eveiything  ; if  you  want  medicine 
“ you  can’t  have  exei-cise,  so  take  your  choice.”  I 
went  to  exercise,  and  he  drew  his  pen  over  what  he 
had  written  in  his  hook;  though  that  exercise  was 
limited  to  one  hour  in  the  24  on  most  days  of  the 
week,  and  even  then  hud  to  be  taken  in  the  punishment 
yai'cl  set  apart  for  i*efractorycriminals,  sent  back  from 
“ public  works  ” to  be  specially  punished  in  separate 

• The  niorning  after  my  arrival  1 saw  that  the  walls  of  this 
eell(A.  1. 0.)  were  covered  here  and  there  with  the  most  obscene 
characters  ; sentences  in  doggerel  and  prose,  and  figures  of  both 
sexes.  Surely,  said  1,  the  prison  officials  must  have  seen  all  this, 
and  cannot  hnt  locdc  upon  it  as  offensive  and  deserving  of 
punishment.  Fearing  that  I might  be  acensed  as  the  author  1 
took  the  liberty  of  expunging  it,  and  rat  severely  reprimanded 
by  tlie  officer  for  scratching  the  walls,  although  I explained  why 
I did  so.— W.  F.  II, 

- f 1 have  seen  an  officer,  with  a basket  of  medicine,  come 
almost  daily  to  the  exercise  yard,  call  prisoners  out  of  the  ranks 
and  give  them  a doss  of  medicine. — W.  F.  R. 


confinement.  Those  punishment  exercise  y<u'ds  were 
constructed  within  a circle,  each  prisoner  exercising 
ia  a space  somewhat  like  that  formed  between  the  two 
spokes  of  the  felloe  and  stoeic  of  a wheel.  Either  side 
of  this  tviaugle  was  not  inoi'ethan  loorlSfeet.  Those 
yards  were  sepiu-ated  from  each  other  by  high  wall-*, 
so  that  while  exercising  the  prisoner  in  one  yard 
could  not  see  tlie  prisoner  in  the  nc-xt.  After  a time 
we  were  allowed  to  take  “ free  and  open  ” exercise  with 
the  criminals— tliat  is,  to  walk  .single  file  in  a circle  ; 
hut  even  here  ev  ery  pi'ecaufion  was  taken  to  keep  the 
politic-.il  prisoners  apart,  by  placing  a dozen  or  more 
criminals  lietweeu  them.  All  this  was  exceptional 
treatment.  On  the  next  morning  the  infirmary  prin- 
cipal warder  came  to  my  cell  aud  filled  me  out 
a dose  of  medicine  ; I said  to  him,  “ There  is  some 
“ mistake  in  this;  the  doctor  told  me  1 couldn’t 
“ h.ave  medicine  if  I went  to  exercise  ; ” iie  answered 
“ There  is  no  mistake,  Ire  ordered  this  for  you.”  1 
then  said,  “ T/iat  appeal's  to  me  the  same  as  you  gave 
“ rac  before  ; if  it  is  don’t  give  it  to  me  ; it  is  some- 
“ thing  to  stop  the  bleeding  I want,  not  a purgative.” 
He  poured  a portion  of  it  back  into  the  liottle,  and 
li.onded  me  the  rest,  saying,  “ This  small  Jose  won’t 
Jiurt  you.”  I took  it,  fool  as  I was ; it  jn'oved  to  be 
the  same,  wliat  I tlien  thongJrt  w.as  senna  and  salts, 
but  I have  lately  learned  from  n medical  in.an  who  spent 
some  time  in  Peutonvilie  that  the  cathai'tie  Di-.  B. 
prescribes,  and  tlie  one  in  general  use  in  the  prison, 
is,  or  vfos,  a decoction  of  aloes  ; the  person  who  told 
me  this  is  an  M.D.,  a prisoner.  This  second  dose 
increased  the  hemorrhage  and  purging ; prolap.sns 
ensued.  I hail  to  sit  over  the  closet  in  my  celi  ftpplj'- 
ing  cold  water  with  my  hand  for  sometimes  two 
hours  at  a time  ere  I could  .stay  tlie  bleeding;  the  cold 
water  occasioned  congestion,  so  that  I found  it  iui- 
possiblo  to  return  the  piles  till  I got  warm  iu  bed.  It 
was  often  near  morning  ere  I could  get  them  in,  and 
while  they  were  down  I was  suffering  the  most  acute 
pain ; prolapsus  and  bleeding  ensued  ei'ery  lime  I 
went  to  stool  j after  a few  days,  when  the  purging 
ceased,  I avoided  os  much  as  possible  going  to  stool 
till  an  hour  or  two  of  bedtime ; on  Sundays,  os  I had 
no  work  to  do,  I could  stretch  out  on  the  floor  aud 
get  them  in.  Pi'incipal  w'arder  Mr.  D.  seeing  the 
.state  of  my  liuen  witli  blood,  spoke  to  me.  I told  him 
the  medicine  the  doctor  sent  me  occasioned  that,  and 
said  I must  be  very  bad  before  I apply  to  that  gentle- 
man again.  Mr.  D.  iauglied,  as  if  it  were  a good 
joke,  and  said,  “Did  he  dose  you  ? ” 

The  prisoners  had  a bath  once  a fortnight;  the 
baths,  about  a dozen  iu  number,  communicated  with 
one  another,  so  that  all,  sick  and  well,  sore  or  syphi- 
litic, washed  in  the  one  water,  aud  at  the  same  time. 
On  one  yaturday  forenoon  the  warder  came  to  my  ceil 
to  take  me  to  bathe  ; he  found  me  sitting  in  the 
closet  trying  to  stop  the  bleeding;  he  said  he  would 
come  back  for  me  in  an  hour ; on  his  return  tlie  bleed- 
ing had  not  ceased.  I had  to  go  with  him,  and  on 
my  stepping  into  the  water  the  piles  went  baok  with 
a shot,  as  it  were,  and  the  bleeding  slopped;  that  same 
evening  suddenly,  as  if  piei'ced  with  a knife  or  huliet, 
I got  the  most  excruciating  pain  La  the  spine  or  lumbar 
regions.  Ifeared  at  the  time  it  wi^  paralysis,  for  it  left 
me  powerless,  lielpless ; near  bedtime  the  officer  found 
me  prostrate.  I asked  liim  to  get  me  a liniment, 
or  something  to  ease  the  pain.  Mr.  D.  said,  “ f 
thouglit  you  would  not  trouble  the  doctor  nny  more.” 
He  brought  the  infii-mary  principal  warder,  who  told 
me  he  eouid  not  give  me  anythmg  till  I saw  the  doctor. 
I was  more  than  an  hour  ia  getting  off  my  clothes  and 
Q'awling  to  my  pallet.  I had  no  sleep  during  the 
night,  for  I had  no  ease  in  any  one  position.  Next 
morning,  Sunday,  the  doctor  came.  I asked  him  for  a 
liniment,  aud  to  allow  me  to  stay  iu  bed.  He  said, 
“ You  may  stay  iu  bed  to-day.”  He  did  not  feel  my 
pulse  or  examine  me.  He  sent  me  a reddish  coloured 
liquid  to  take  as  a styptic,  but  no  liniment.  On  Mon- 
day morning  I felt  no  better,  but  was  compelled  to  get 
up  and  go  to  work.  I found  that  the  easiest  position 
for  me  was,  with  my  knees  on  the  stool,my  belly  resting 
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on  the  edge  of  the  table,  my  elbows  supporting  my 
body.  In  this  way  I contrived  to  do  some  stitching. 
In  about  ten  days  I was  able  to  take  some  exercise  ; 
not  in  the  usual  gi’ound,  but  by  myself,  for  I could 
move  but  at  a very  slow  pace.  When  the  Reverend 
Father  Zannetti  visited  my  cell  I told  him  bow  I was 
treated,  for  be  said  I did  not  look  so  well;  be  then  told 
me  he  would  speak  and  get  me  a more  nutritive  food 
if  I wished.  I declined,  but  thanked  the  gentleman 
for  his  kind  offer,  and  said,  “ I do  believe  they  mean  to 
“ kill  me,  so  the  sooner  they  do  so  the  better  it  will 
“ be  for  me ; but  there  is  one  of  my  feUow-j>risoiirers, 
nw  man,  I see  at  mass  and  at  exercise  occasionally. 

“ I do  not  know  him,  but  I think  his  name  is 
“ Lynch,  if  you  can  do  anything  for  him  do  it  at  once, 
“ for  a child  can  see  he  is  peri.shing  from  want  of 
“ food  and  clothing.”  I nuclcrstood  him  to  sav  he 
did  speak  or  would  speak.  Air.  Keane,  another  of  my 
fcllow-pvisoner.s,  told  me  in  Portland  tliut  a few  weeks 
before  he  leftPentonviile  Father  Zannetti  had  spoken 
for  him,  so  he  had  reason  to  think,  for  he  got  iid- 
ditioual  and  better  food  for  a few  weeks  ere  lie  left 
for  Portland.  One  day  the  librarian  came  to  uiy  cell. 
As  soon  as  the  door  was  opened  be  recoiled,  saying, 
“ Ob  ! why  don’t  you  open  the  wiudow  ? ” He  looked 
and  saw  there  was  no  wav  of  opening.  This  oc- 
casioned me  to  look  into  tlio  other  prisoners’  cells 
on  ray  way  to  exercise ; I saw  tkit  all  the  windows 
had  a trap,  which  the  prisoner  could  open  when  he 
pleased.  1 saw  the  pi-incipal  warder,  and  asked  why 
it  was  that  I was  put  into  a cell  fitted  up  for  refractory 
prisoners  under  punishment.  He  said,  “A.sk  the 
governor,  and  he  may  change  j'ou  to  another.”  1 
jvskcJ  the  governor  to  i-emove  me,  and  lie  refused.  I 
spoke  to  him  again  in  a few  days  after,  and  I was 
removed  to  another  cell  the  next  day.  Now,  this  cell 
I left  was  situated  in  an  angle  of  the  building,  wlierc 
no  ray  of  sunshine,  if  there  was  the  like,  could  come 
near,  and  if  it  could  it  could  not  enter,  for  the  panes 
were  covered  on  the  outside  with  the  dii't  of  years; 
two  or  three  half  panes  overlapping  each  other  about 
one-twelfth  of  an  inch  apart  afforded  the  only  venti- 
lation, and  these  small  spaces  were  choked  with  dirt ; it 
also  had  double  or  extra  bars  on  the  outside.  There  was, 
too,  a perforated  brick  ventilator  in  the  cell,  and  one 
for  the  escape  of  foul  ah,  but  they  v ere  useless,  for 
they,  too,  were  choked  wii!;  dirt.’  ITie  gas  fixture 
jutted  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  ft'om  the  wall;  in  the 
other  cells  it  came  out  a foot  or  so  with  a crank  and 
shade.  The  watercloset  was  built  round  wtli  stone 
to  protect  it,  the  wash-basin  btiilt  so  far  into  the  wall 
that  I could  not  get  my  face  near  it ; the  water  was 
always  running  from  a pipe  at  the  month  of  the  clo.=et, 
and  as  the  door  of  the  cell  was  never  left  oj>en  when 
I went  to  exercise  or  to  mass,  as  the  criminal  prisoners’ 
doors  were,  there  was  always  a damp,  unwholesome 
vault-like  smell  in  it.  The  ceil  seiwed  the  double 
purpose  of  privy  and  prison,  and  in  it  I was  confined 
23  out  of  the  24  hours  daily  while  at  Pentouville.  The 
door  to  it  was  what  is  technically  termed  “ double 
rabbeted,”  so  that  when  closed  it  W'as  impossible  for 
the  “ hot  air  ” to  enter  it,  or  the  foul  air  ; j leave  it, 
and  a draught  of  fresh  air  could  never  pass  through  it, 
for  it  w.ss  never  open  for  more  than  a minute  at  the 
time.  This  was  exceptional  ti-entment.  Here  I existed 
for  two  months  and  more. 

The  seat  I had,  a three-legged  stool,  the  legs  protruded 
through  the  top  a half  inch  or  so,  which  made  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  sit  upon  without  a enshion  of  some 
kind.  If  I could  .sit  I knew  it  was  not  good  for  the 
piles,  still  it  was  very  fatiguing  to  be  ever  standing  and 
stitching.  The  deputy-governor  saw  me  sitting  on 
some  coarse  stuff,  one  leg  of  a trowsers  while  I 
was  stitching  the  other  ; lie  said  that  was  not  allowed, 
and  told  the  officer  to  report  me  if  I did  the  like 
again.  I was  compelled  to  stitch  standing,  for  the 
warder  said  he  had  no  other  seat  to  give  me.  I 
was  not  permitted  to  rest  my  back  against  the  wall ; 
to  stand  and  etiteh  in  the  one  position  without  support 
increased  the  pain  in  my  loins.  One  official  said  to  me, 
“ You  have  plenty  of  coarse  cloth,  why  don’t  you 


‘ make  a cushionofsome  of  it  ?”  I told  him  what  the  W.F.Tloantree. 

deputy-governor  had  said,  and  he  told  me  that  he  

saw  every  prisoner  that  had  the  like  sit  on  it.  Aug.  1870. 

“ Yes,  ’ said  I,  “ aud  they  have  told  us  we  were  to  be  ' 

” ti-eated  as  the  other  pi'i’sonei's,  the  criminals ; ire  are, 

“ but  they  fortunately  for  themselves  are  not  treated 
“ as  we  are.”  “ Yes,”  said  he,  “ I see  that  is  i/ie 
diflerenee.”  We  were  searched  when  leaving  and  SoeEeport 
euteiing  our  cells,  though  from  the  time  wc  left  them 
until  we  rotmued  to  them  again  we  were  uevei-  for  an 
instant  from  under  the  eyes  of  several  officers,  and 
never  passed  beyond  the  wai'd  or  exercise  yai-cl. 

Ciimin^  were  not  searched  in  this  way,  except  such 
as  had  broken  or  attempted  to  break  prison,  or  had 
made  some  murderous  attempt  on  the  life  of  an  officer. 

This  was  exceptional  iveatment.  We  were  strijiped 

naked  once  a week  and  pai\ide<l  before  two  officere ; 

wo  had  to  get  up  out  of  betl  and  put  our  clothes  and 

eveiytliing  in  the  cell,  viz.,  (he  table,  stool,  two  paper 

cards,  sjioou,  knife,  saltcellar,  towel,  combs,  soap,  needle 

and  tlireml,  &c.,  outside  the  door  every  night  and  take 

them  ill  in  tlie  morning.  One  man  when  on  dmy  would 

compel  me  to  late  offi  my  flannel  shirt  and  leave  it 

outside  along  with  the  rest ; no  criminal  was  treated  in 

this  way.  I was  often  kept  standing  with  nothing  on 

me  bnt  my  shirt  for  10  or  12  minutes  after  the  bell 

had  rung  for  bed,  sJuveriug  in  the  cold  in  the  months 

of  Februaiy  and  March,  waiting  for  the  officer  to  come 

and  take  out  those  cell  utensils.  To  be  stripped  in  this 

way  was  a matter  of  necessity,  for  if  I had  not  all  my  • 

things  ready  when  he  came  I was  abused  anil  tln  eutened 

to  be  reported  ; and  he  sometimes  came  immcdintelv 

after  the  first  bell  nmg,  at  a quarter  to  9 o’clock  p.m', 

and  often  not  for  10  or  12  minutes  after.  It  will  be 

easily  .seen  from  the  nature  of  my  cell  uten.sils,  &o., 

that  it  was  not  as  a necessary  precaution  lest  I should 

attempt  to  break  iirlson  that  I was  compelled  to  juit 

out  those  articles,  but  as  a special  imd  most  exceptional 

punishment.  It  is  right  to  add  that  while  removing 

those  cell  iiteasUs  in  and  out  I had  to  walk  on  my  bare 

feet,  with  nothing  on  me  but  my  sbii-t,  on  the  flags  aud 

asphaltum  floor.  My  wife  was  sick  when  I was  leavin  Sec  the  evi- 

Dublin  ; the  governor  of  Pentonville  received  a note 

from  her  requesting  him  to  let  me  know  that  she  was  Hons  is^ws 

better;  she  enclosed  a stamp  for  reply,  or,  if  it  was 

against  the  rules,  to  retoru  her  own  note  to  hei-.  The 

governor  kept  this  note,  aud  when  I had  written  my 

reception  letter  handed  it  to  me ; a note  from  niy  brother 

and  wife  came  in  answer  to  mine;  the  governor  returned 

them  both,  not  letting  me  know  aiivthiug  about  it.  It 

was  six  or  seven  months  after  that  I heard  from  my 

u'ife  and  learnt  of  her  recoccri/.  Tliis  is  some  of  my 

experience  of  Pentonville  Prison. 

On  Alonday  the  16fli,  I think,  of  May  1S66,  1 
with  22  others,  my  fellow-prisonei's,  were  handcuffed 
and  chained  together  and  forwai-ded  to  Portland  ; 
on  our  arrival  we  were  stripped  naked  in  one 
apartment,  and  marched  one  by  one  to  another  a 
bath  room,  undergoing  on  oui-  way  the  same  close 
inspection  as  we  bad  in  PentouvUle,  only  the  lamp 
was  not  needed,  for  it  was  daylight ; ijy  the  side 
of  the  bath  we  found  each  a suit  of  clothes  to 
put  on  after  bathing.  We  were . then  taken  to  a 
room  near  the  surgery  and  oj-dered  to  strip  again,  all 
but  our  drawers.  In  this  trim  we  stood  till  we  were 
well  chilled  after  our  hot  bath,  for  half  an  hour  and 
more  elapsed  ere  the  doctor  came  to  inspect  us.  1 
told  him  I was  suffering  fi'om  piles,  that  I did  not 
lose  any  blood  for  some  weeks.  Dr.  Blakev  said, 

“ L ou  will  get  well  here.”  The  assistant-surgeon  and 
the  governor  were  present.  The  deputy-governor  on 
reading  the  rules  for  us  spoke  of  a dark  cell  as  a 
punishment.  I toldhim  I was  placed  in  a dark  cell  and 
I had  not  infringed  any  rule ; he  said,  « The  cells  on  one 
“ side  of  that  ward  ore  dark ; when  there  is  a vacant 
“ cell  ou  the  opposite  side  yon  will  get  it but  I did 
not  get  it._  The  cells  were  less  7 feet  by  4,  flagged,  sides 
aud  root  iron,  a slit  over  the  door  for  the  escape  of 
foal  air,  under  for  the  admission  of  fresh  }-the  salt  in 
the  cup  used  to  melt  into  brine,  the  hole  was  so  damp  j 
the  “ dark  side  ” bad  tvyo  panels  of  opaque  glass 
3 H 4 
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ndmitticg  a bonwed  light  from  the  hall,  the  only 
■window  each  cell  had.  The  day  after  our  airivnl  we 
■were  brought  into  the  wash-house,  and  put  to  wash  the 
criminal  prisoners’  dii-ty  clothing.  It  was  bad  enough 
to  hare  to  wear  this  week  the  flannels,  the  drawei’s, 
and  the  shirts  worn  last  week  by  some  syphlitic 
assassin,  or  sodomite  perhaps  j but  it  was  still  moi’c 
loathsome,  if  possible,  to  have  to  rub  out  between  our 
hands  the  flakes  of  clotted  excrement  that  besmeared 
the  shii'ts  and  flannels  of  those  foul  wretches. 

On  this  afteruoon,  Tuesday,  I had  a stool,  prolapsus 
and  bleeding  followed  ; the  bleeding  did  not  stop  nor 
the  piles  got  back  till  I was  some  hours  in  my  ham- 
mock that  night.  Wednesday  morning  my  drawers 
and  stockings  were  as  wet  with  blood  as  when  I took 
them  off  the  night  before.  1 told  the  officer  io  charge 
of  the  wash-house ; he  gave  me  diy  drawers  aud 
stockings.  I sliow^  him  the  articles  how  they  were 
saturated  with  blood,  and  he  told  me  to  get  a bucket 
of  cold  water  and  leave  them  in  steep  for  a few  days, 
or  the  blood  would  never  be  got  out.  I “ put  down 
my  name  ” and  was  taken  before  the  assistant-surgeon 
in  the  morning,  Thursday.  He  said,  “ You  ai-e  one 
of  those  Fenians.  What’s  the  matter  ? What  do 
7/ou  ■nmut  ?”  I commenced  to  tell  him,  but  a.s  soon 
as  he  heard  the  word  piles  he  turned  to  the  officer 
and  said,  “ Give  him  some  of  that  oiniineut.”  I 
said,  “I  have  been  using  that.”  He  said,  “ Use  that 
too ; go  5 next  man.”  On  Saturday  night  the  officer 
over  my  wai’d,  Mr.  B.,  saw  the  state  the  clothing  I 
had  taken  oS‘  were  in  -with  blood  and  said  to  me, 
“What  is  the  meaning  of  this?”  I said,  “I  got 
“ those  drawers  out  clean  on  Wednesday  morning, 
“ you  ean  guess  now  what  blood  I am  losing.”  Mr. 
B.  said,  “You  must  see  the  doctor.”  I told  him  I saw 
him  on  Thursday  morning,  that  I would  not  volun- 
tarily give  him  the  opportunity  of  insulting  me  again. 
Mr.  B.  took  me  before  the  assistant-surgeon  on  Monday 
morning.  Igotthe  same  reception  as  before;  he  ordered 
me  ointment.  I told  him  I had  some,  that  I wanted 
something  that  would  stop  the  bleeding.  He  said, 
“ You  icill  get  nothing  else;  go.”  5Jy  fellow- 
prisonei's  prevailed  on  me  to  see  the  governor  ; I did, 
and  he  smilingly  told  me  the  ointment,  gall  ointment^ 
would  stop  the  bleeding. 

I ivrote  my  reception  letter  aud  spoke  of  some  of 
these  matters ; the  letter  was  suppressed  by  the 
governor,  and  I was  not  allowed  to  write  for  a 
month.  My  nest  letter  was  suppressed  too.  In 
two  or  three  months  after  I was  allo'wed  to  write 
again ; in  this  I said  nothing  about  Portlaud ; the 
governor  called  me  up  and  said,  “I  will  suppress 
this  letter.”  I said,  “I  have  not  said  a word  about 
■this  prison,  or  any  official  iu  it.”  “ You  bring  charges 
••  against  the  medical  officer  iu  Pentonville,  and  I 
“ will  not  allow  yon  or  any  other  prisoner  to  do  so. 
“ It  will  be  some  time  now  before  you  ■write  again.” 
In  about  three  months  after  my  arrival  in  Portland 
the  governor  sent  for  me,  and  said,  “ I have  received 
a letter*  from  your  wife ; I will  give  it  to  you.”  I 
saw  by  it  that  my  wife  was  in  gi*eat  anxiety  at  not 
heai'ing  from  me  for  so  long  a time ; she  said  she  would 
come  and  see  me.  I begged  of  the  govei-nor  to  let 
me  ■wi'ite,  as  I did  not  want  her  to  come.  I was  not 
by  the  rules  entitled  to  receive  a visit  j if  she  did 
come  I would  not  wish  her  to  be  disappointed.  He 
let  me  ■write  on  condition  that  I was  not  to  say  awoi*d 
about  Portland  or  Pentonville,  or  any  official  in  either 
prison. 

When  I spoke  to  the  governor  of  the  doctor’s 
reception  of  me  I begged  of  him  to  permit  me  to 
stretch  out  in  my  hammock  during  my  dinner  hour, 
as  it  ■rvould  he  a,  great  relief  to  me  ; I might  get 
the  piles  iu  when  they  wer*e  down,  and  stop  the 
bleeding;  “ I would  not  occasion  a moment’s  delay ; I 
“ would  have  it  buckled  up  and  ready  to  go  to  work 
“ when  called  ou.”  He  said,  “ No,  yon  must  lash  it 
“ up  before  dinner,  when  all  the  other  prisoner's  do.”* 

* He  prisoners  did  not  last  np  their  hammocks  before  dinner. 
He  hammocks  were  left  banging  open  in  our  cells  ; we  did  not 
luh  them  up  and  put  them  on  the  shelf  till  after  dinner ; ire 


In  July  the  governor  was  passing  the  quarry  where  Sesertdmss 
we  were  working  ; he  stopped  to  speak  to  one  of  too^Qwi!' 
the  officers  in  chai'ge  of  us,  a Mr.  G.  Mr.  Careg,  tioa  12,090. 
oue  of  my  fellow-prisoners,  heard  the  governor  say 
to  Mr.  G.,  “ Take  three  or  four  of  them  before 
me.”  Mr.  Carey  came  and  told  us  what  he  heard. 

Iu  about  half  an  hour  after  Mr.  G.  came  to  my 
bench  and  said,  “ Boantree,  ivhat  are  you  hitting 
the  stone  that  way  for  ?”  I asked  what  ho 
meant  by  the  question. — Mr.  G. : “I  don’t  stand 
“ here  to  tell  you  what  I mean  when  1 speak 
“ to  you.”  I answered,  “ It  is  necessary  to  do  so  ; 

“ you  ask  me  what  am  I hitting  the  stoue  for?” 

“ I tell  you  to  hit  it  harder,”  said  Mr.  G.  I said, 

“ I have  it  neai'ly  finished  ; I am  di'essiug  tlie  edges 
“ of  it ; if  I hit  it  harder  I will  surely  break 
“ it.”  “I  tell  you  to  hit  it  harder,  and  if 

“ you  break  it  I will  know  whether  you  do  it 

“ on  purpose  or  not.”  I said,  “ I knoiv  what 
“ you  mean  by  all  this;  you  want  to  get  up  a 

“ report  to  carry  out  your  instructions.”  Mr. 

G.  said,  “ I can  speak  to  you  when  I like.”  I 
answered,  “ I know  you  can,  and  you  may,  too,  for  all 
I care.”  “ Ha !”  said  Mr.  G.  “ you  say  you  don’t  cave.” 

I was  taken  in  and  locked  up  in  ray  cell.  The  next 
morning  Mr.  G.  opened  my  door  and  passed  on  as  ho 
always  did  to  open  the  others  ; I got  on  my  knees  to 
sweep  out  my  cell ; I did  not  notice  that  Mi-.  G.  had 
come  back  till  I heard  his  voice,  saying,  “ Roaufree, 
why  do  you  sweep  the  dust  on  me  ?”  I looked  up 
in  surprise,  saw  he  was  a pace  or  two  from  the  door, 
and  said,  “Sweep  the  dust  on  you  I I sweep 
“ out  my  cell,  and  if  you  stand  there  you  can’t 
“ avoid  getting  some  of  it.”  Mr.  G.  said,  “'What 
are  you  looking  at  me  for  ?”  I said  nothing, 
but  shut  my  door.  At  noon  I was  taken  before  the 
governor,  and  chaiged  by  Mr.  G.  with  giving  him 
insolence  on  the  day  previous,  with  sicccping  the  dust 
on  him  and  telling  him  when  he  spoke  to  me  to  get  out 
of  that  or  I xcoidd  siocep  it  on  top  of  him,  and  with 
general  idleness.  Mr.  Carey  saw  the  governor  this 
same  day  and  said  to  him,  “I  heard  you  tell  the  officer 
“ on  yesterday  to  take  three  orfour  of  us  before  you.  I 
“ want  to  see  the  director  to  report  this  to  him.”  The 
governor  turned  to  the  chief  warder  and  said,  “ Report  ^“ue-u. 
this  man  for  tlireatening  to  report  an  officer.”  Mi'. 

Carey  was  removed.  I was  ordered  two  days  bread 
and  water,  with  the  loss  of  some  hundreds  of  marks, 
and  other  penalties.  Mr.  Cai'ey  saw  the  director,  aud 
told  him  what  he  heard  the  governor  say  to  Mr. 

G.,  namely,  to  take  three  or  four  of  us  before  him  to 
bo  punished. 

I saw  the  director,  too,  and  told  him  of  the 
fabricated  report  by  Mr.  G. ; that  I did  not  use 
the  words  imputed  to  me  by  Mr.  G.,  which  Mr. 

I/uby,  O’Leary,  and  othere  could  prove ; that  I 
was  never  before  accused  of  idleness  ; that  the 
insti'uctor  told  me  and  othera  to  take  time  and 
dress  the  stoues  well,  as  we  were  wont  to  do. 

I also  said,  “ The  governor  deprives  me  of  my  bed, 

“ aud  gives  me  'bread  and  porridge  and  water  for 
“ two  days,  and  he  knowing  the  state  I am  in 
“ for  the  past  tiiree  months.”  The  director  : 

“ Wliat  state  are  you  in ; what  is  the  matter  with 
you  ? ” I told  him.  The  governor  then  said,  “ Tliis 
“ roau  came  to  me,  I spoke  to  the  doctor,  and  he  said 
" he,  Roantree,  had  the  piles  slightly.”  “ How  can  the 
“ doctor  .say  slightly  ■when  he  never  examined  me  ?” 

I replied;  “he  spurned  me  away  with  iusult  when 
“ I ■waited  on,  and  when  I was  taken  before 
“ him.”  The  director®  then  said,  “ Tell  the  doctor 
bad  no  orders  to  do  so.  I thoughtlessly  told  the  officer  what  a 
relief  it  was  to  me  to  sh'cteh  on  my  hammock  during  my  dinner 
hour.  Then  and  not  till  then  did  he  order  me  to  put  it  on 
the  shelf  at  once,  and  irouli  not  give  me  dinner  till  I did  so. 

After  tliis  I bad  to  stretch  on  the  Sagged  floor. 

*■  He  first  asked  me,  did  any  officer  see  the  blood  ? I teferred 
hhu  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  wash-house  the  officers  in 
charge  of  my  word ; the  officer  in  charge  of  the  punishment 
cells,  ■where  I spent  two  days.  This  man  saw  the  state  of  my 
linen  and  of  the  closet  afta  I came  from  it,  and  said  it  "was 
shocking.  The  closet  in  the  qnaiTy  was  also  bespattered  with 
blood  whenever  1 used  it. 
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“ I want  to  see  him.”  The  doctor  came,  but  I 
cannot  say  wiiat  passed  at  the  inteiwiew,  for  I was 
removed.  I spoke  to  the  director,  too,  of  the  spirit  the 
offlcevs  were  sliowing  towards  us,  and  told  of  some  of 
the  provocations  we  were  daiiy,  hourly,  receiving  from 
them  ; mimicking  the  brogue  of  some  of  us,  nicknamiug 
others;  Kickham  was  Parfify  O’Begau 

was  Regan,  0 O Oh ! And  that  the  difference 
between  an  Irishman  and  Englishman  was,  the  Irish- 
man’s head  was  tliickei’.  I could  enumerate  many 
other  such  wanton  insults.  I did  not  tell  the 
director  that  it  was  the  influence,  the  entreaties,  of 
two  or  three  that  made  the  rest  of  us  endure  till  this 
tamely  and  passively,  but  I asked  the  gentleman  wa.s 
there  any  redress?  and  he  said,  “A^o.”  Tite  o^cei-s 
were  removed  and  others  put  o\'er  us,  but  the  change 
was  little  if  anything  belter.  How  could  we  expect 
the  subordinates  to  treat  u.s  as  the  prison  rules  direct 
them,  or  a-«  some  of  them  ti-eated  the  criminals,  when 
the  governor  would  encourage  them  to  fabricate 
reports  j to  lake  three  or  four  before  him  for  punish- 
ment irithout  having  committed  any  offence  or  violated 
any  rule  or  order  of  the  jmsori.  ' Yet  1 have  been 
told  that  the  Secretary  of  Stale  said  tee  were  never 
punished  for  minor  offences.  We  were  not  only 
punished  for  minor  offences,  the  most  minor  known  to 
the  prison  rules,  and,  as  one  of  the  warders  remarked, 
offences  that  would  be  ovei-Iooked  in  the  vilest  criminal 
in  the  prison  ; but  offences  were  created  iu  order  to 
have  a pretext  for  punishing  ua.  We  as  well  ns  the 
criminals  were  allowed  to  speek  when  at  Inbom-  for 
two  months  after  our  airival  in  Portland,  when  an 
order  was  then  given  tliat  we  should  observe  absolute 
{.  and  perpetual  silence,  not  only  wbenin  the  prison,  but 
^ while  out  at  labour  in  the  quarries,  (hough  working 
within  two  yards  of  each  other.  Tiiia  inhuman  aucl 
hrutalisiug  rule  was  violated,  and  each  violation  of  it 
was  followed  by  bread  and  water,  punishment  cells,  no 
bed  but  the  bare  hoards,  and  loss  of  oi>ea  air  exercise, 
with  other  forfeitures  and  penalties  relative  to 
writing  to  and  receiving  lettera  fi-om  our  families 
and  friends  for  many  weeks  and  montlis.  On  one 
occasion  one  of  us  was  asked  what  he  had  to  say  to  the 
charge  brought  agamst  liim  ? He  said  it  was  false  5 
that  any  one  of  his  fellow-prisoners  could  say  the  same, 
as  they  beard  allthatimssed.  Tlie  govei-nor  then  .said, 

“ Do  you  think  I would  believe  you  convicts  ? ” “ Why, 
then,”  said  Byrne,  “•  do  you  a.«k  me,  when  you  have 
“ determined  not  to  believe  any  of  us?”  This  v-ery 
natural  rejoinder  only  made  Byme’.s  punishment  the 
heavier,  for  it,  too,  was  “ insolence.”  Another  of  us  was 
simple  enough  to  say,  in  answer  to  the  same  question, 

“ Partly  (rue  and  partly  false,  but,  as  I got  great 
“ provocation  and  am  not  a criminal,  you  will,  I hope, 

“ let  it  pass  this  time,  even  if  I did  say  all  the  officer 
“ says  1 did  ; the  offence  is  veiy  ti'ifling,  and  it  is  my 
" first.”  “ Not  a criminal ! ” said  the  governor, 

” You  are  all  here  for  the  greatest  crime  known 
“ to  the  law,  deserving  of  punisliraent  here  and 
“ hereafter.”  Seeing,  hearing  the  like  of  this  from 
time  to  time  from  their  superior  in  rank,  need  we 
wonder  at  the  underlings  displaying  the  same  invidious 
feeling  towards  us. 

It  was  in  the  first  week  of  August  1866  I com- 
plained to  the  director.  On  the  24th  I was  taken 
before  the  assistant-surgeon,  who  said  to  me,  “ You 
« complain  of  bleeding  pUes.  I will  admit  you  to  the 
” infirmary.”  Afewlioursafter  thislheai-d  Dr.BIaker 
leave  the  adjoining  cell  where  he  was  visiting  a patient  • 
the  offeer  was  about  to  open  the  door  of  my  cell,  and 
the  doctor  said  “ No.”  Two  hours  after  the  dinner 

hour  an  officer,  by  name  of  G s,  came  and  told  me 

ho  had  forgotten  me  ; as  the  doctor  did  not  see  me  he 
didn  t know  know  what  to  give  me  to  eat ; he  would  so 
to  the  Mtchen  and  see  what  he  could  get  me.  He  brought 
me  a bowl  of  soup  and  a 4 oz.  or  6 02.  loaf  of  bread, 
in  the  evenmg  the  assistant-surgeon  came  into  my  cell  • 
blank  diet  ticket  he  said,  “ Didn’t  Dr 
“Then  you  have  had  no 
S th  J'  ^ piles 

m the  moimng.”  About  10  next  morning  he  cme ; 
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when  he  saw  the  piles,  he  said,  “ What  a stupid  man 
you  are ! Why  didn’t  yon  show  me  these  before  ? ” I 
said,  “ I saw  you  twice  and  you  wouldn’t  listen  to  me  5 
you  insulted  me.”  “If  I was  to  take  every  man 
“ that  comes  before  me  once  or  twice  into  the  infirmaiy 
“ all  the  prisoners  would  be  patients.”  “It  was 
“ necessity  obliged  me  to  go  before  you,  and  you  might 
“ have  known  that  if  yon  examined  me.”  Voti  look 
so  well.”  “Yes,”  said  I,  “ brotvned  by  the  sun,  but 
look  at  my  bodj%”  He  prescribed  for  me,  and  wrote 
full  diet  ou  the  ticket.  Some  five  or  six  days  after  my 
admission  Dr.  Blaker  entered  my  cell  and  said,  Wnat 
is  the  matter  with  yow?”  « Piles,”  said  I.  “I must 
look  at  those  piles  in  the  moming.”  He  brouoJit 
the.speculum  in  the  morning.  I told  him  there  wa-s^no 
ocession  to  use  it,  as  they  came  dowm  too  freely  on  the 
least  exeition.  He  said  nothiug,  applied  the  speculum, 
and  exclaimed,  “ You  have  a fine  bunch  there,”  or  some 
such  woiti-s.  He  prescribed  I believe  suljfiiur  and  ti-eacle 
electuary.  I was  u.sing  hot  water  fomentations  and  n 
dni'k  brown  ointment  prescribed  by  the  assistant  sur- 
geon, who  told  me  to  be  saving  of  the  ointment  os 
it  was  very  deal’.  I used  oiu-  box  and  he  gave  me  no 
more  of  it ; sent  me  a box  of  gall  ointment  instead. 
I preferi'ed  the  other,  as  I thought  it  wa-s  serinng  the 
piles,  but  he  told  me  he  had  no  more  of  it.  The  piles 
were  better,  less  painful,  and  less  blood  from  them  ; 
the  pain  in  my  loins  was  also  less. 

The  director  came  to  my  cell  some  lime  iu  Septem- 
ber ; he  asked,  “ When  was  this  man  taken  iu  hei-e  ? ” 
Receiving  no  answer,  he  looked  at  the  paper  ou  my 
door  and  saw  the  date  of  admission.  Wlien  I was 
.some  weeks  in  the  infirmary  the  two  doctors  entered 
my  (!ell ; Dr.  Blaker  asked  me  " How  soon  after  my 
“ arrival  in  the  prison.  I applied  to  his  assistant  ? ” 

I told  him.  Dr.  Blaker  .said,  “The  second  time 
“ you  .saw  him  you  refused  the  ointment.”  I said, 

“ No  j I told  him  I had  .some  of  what  he  gave  me  a 
“ few  day.s  previously  and  he  told  me  he  would 
“ give  me  nothiug  else.”  Dr.BIaker  ’‘Youtheuap- 
pheil  to  the  governor  ? ”,i  “Yes,  and  in  thi-ee  months 
after  to  the  director.”  Dr.  Blaker : “ I know  you  did. 

“ Were  you  very  bad  when  you  were  taken  iu  here  ? ” 

“ You  know  bow  1 was,  ” said  I.  “ Yes,”  said  Dr. 
Blaker,  “I  do.”  “ Would  you  say  you  were  in  a dying 
state  ? ” I answered,  “ (Dertainly  not,  I would  not 
“ say  I was  in  a dying  state,  but  there  is  many  a 
mau  in  adyiug  state,  and  hedoes  not  knowit.  One 
“ thing  certain,  1 conld  not  endure  it  much  longer. 

“ Energy  ofwiilaloiie  sustained  me.”  Dr.  Blaker  then 
mid,  “Certainly  not,”  yon  say;  “Put  that  down, 
Doctor.  His  assistant  took  out  a tablet  and  wrote 
down  “certainly  not.”  Dr.  Blaker  turned  to  me  and 
said,  “ JVmc  you  may  write  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  who  you  like.”  And  so  my  cross-examination 
ended.  Dr.  Blaker  on  leaving  my  cell  took  away  with- 
out my  seeing  him  the  box  of  gall  ointment  that  was 
lying  on  my  table.  I was  at  a loss  to  know  what  all 
this  meant.  I afteiwards  heard  that  one  or  two  of  ray 
fellow-prisoners  in  their  statements  to  the  Secretai-y  of 
State  had  mentioned  my  case  ; one  of  them  made  use 
of  the  phrase,  “ In  a dying  state.”  They  meant  to  do 
me  a service,  but  it  only  made  our  keepers  more  tyran- 
nical, if  possible,  and  added  to  my  sufferings  and  their 
own. 

I was  about  three  weeks  in  the  infii-mary.  Warder 
G.  came  into  my  cell.  I raised  the  lid  of  ray  close- 
stool  and  said,  “ Did  you  ever  see  the  blood  I lose 
almost  daily  ?”  He  looked  and  said,  “ Did  you  ever 
show  it  to  the  doctor  ? ” I said,  “ No  ; he  never 
expressed  a wish  to  see  it.”  Mr.  G.  said,  “ He  is  in 
the  surgery,  I will  go  and  call  him.”  Dr.  Blaker 
came.  He  gave  me  aveiygrave  look,  and  said,  “ Get 
to  bed  immediately.”  He  sent  me  up  a draught  to 
take  at  once.  Two  days  after  he  felt  my  pulse  aud 
asked  me,  “ How  was  my  appetite  ?”  I answered  that 
my  appetite  was  veiT  uncertain  for  some  months; 

“ I eat  the  full  diet  for  a week  or  two  after  admission 
“ to  the  infirmary ; the  past  week  not  so  well ; the  past 
“ few  days  little  or  nothing.”  He  changed  my  diet, 
giving  me  2 ounces  of  brandy,  arrowroot,  mutton 
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W.V.JiMixtrce.  chop,  rico- pudding,  and  12  ounces  bread  daily.  Some 

days  alter  tliis  I hiul  just  come  in  from  an  Jiouv’s 

1 i A ua-  ISTO.  exei'ciae,  when  I got  a sudden  attack  of  chills.  They 

pnssed  oif,  and  abuvuing  fever  came  on,  aud  a purging, 

with  excessive  bleeding.  This  left  me  very  weak. 
Di'.  Blaker  gave  me  fin  additional  ounce  ot  brandy 
and  a pint  of  beef  tea  daily.  My  appetite  was  bad. 
The  purging  ceased  in  a few  days.  Every  autumu 
since  I get  a slight  attack  of  fever  aud  ague.  In 
October  the  dfreetor,  Mr.  Ducane,  came  into  my 
cell  accompanied  by  the  two  doctors  and  the  governor. 
Mr.  Ducano  asked  me  what  was  the  matter  with 
me.  I said,  ‘'Piles.'”  “How  long,”  said  he,  “are 
you  in  the  infirmary?” — “Near  seven  weeks.”  He 
turned  to  Dr.  Blaker  and  said,  “ Ho  must  be  bad.” 
Dr.  Blaker  said,  “ Very  bad ; he  is  losing  large  quan- 
tities of  blood.” 

When  I first  came  into  the  inflrmaiy  I noticed 
many  of  the  patients  with  sores  on  their  faces. 
One  day  at  exercise  the  compounder  called  one 
man  over  near  to  where  I was  exercisitig,  to  apply  a 
sulphur  lotion  to  the  sores.  I heard  this  man  say,  “ I 
“ got  this  disease,  whatever  it  is,  since  I come  into 
“ tlie  infimary  by  using  an  infected  razor.”  Mr. 
Gr.  was  standing  lay,  and  said,  “The  razor  couldn’t 
give  it  to  you  ; it  must  have  been  the  brush.”  “Be- 
tween them  both  I got  it,”  said  the  man.  When  Mr. 
G-.  came  to  ray  cell  I begged  of  him  not  to  give 
me  the  brush  and  razor  those  men  with  the  sores  had 
beeu  using.  He  said  he  wouldn’t ; that  friey  had  a 
hrusli  and  razor  for  themselves.  I also  spoke  to  Mr. 
S.,  the  infiimary  principal  warder.  He  said,  “ The 
“ men  with  sores  use  the  soissovs,  not  the  brush  aud 
« razor.”  Unfortunately,  I believed  what  they  told 
me.  In  a short  time  after  I felt  a peculiar  itching  in 
one  spot  between  the  under  lip  and  chin.  I looked 
and  saw  it  had  a slightly  reddish  hue.  I showed  it  to 
Dr.  Blaker,  and  told  him  how  it  felt  ■,  that  I feared 
it  was  that  disease  I saw  on  some  of  the  patients’ faces. 
Dr.  B.  looked  aud  said,  “ I see  nothing  there.”  L sdd, 
“ I feel  it.”  Dr.  B.  walked  away  without  prescrUing 
for  me.  T applied  it  to  him  again  loith  the  same 
'result.  When  I missed  the  box  of  gall  ointment  I 
asked  the  prisoner  who  cleaned  my  cell,  did  he  see  it. 
Mr.  G.  told  me  that  Dr.  Blaker  took  it  away  to 
his  office.  “ 1 suppose,”  said  I,  “ that  he  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  it’s  no  use  for  these  piles.  1 was 
“ using  it,  and  would  use  it  i^ain  if  I had  it,  for  the 
“ piles  can  be  got  in  easier  when  the  grease  is  on  them.” 
This  .was  told  to  Dr.  Blaker.  He  came  to  my  cell 
that  evening,  and  reprimanded  me.  I said,  “ There 
“ is  no  liann  in  saying  that.  It  was  not  meant  for 
“ your  ears,  nor  did  I mean  any  disrespect.”  I then 
di'ew  his  attention  to  the  sore  on  ray  face,  and  said, 
“ Five  or  six  weeks  ago  you  said  you  could  uot 
“ see  it.  Anyone  can  see  it  now.  Please  to  pre* 
“ scribe  for  me.”  He  said,  “ Show  it  to  me  in  the 
morning.”  He  did  not  come  in  the  morning.  His 
assistant  came.  I drew  his  attention  to  it,  and  ho 
ordered  me  the  sulphur  lotion.  If  Dr.  Blaker  had 
ordered  mo  this  lotion  when  I first  applied  to  him, 
in  all  probability  I would  have  got  rid  of  the  disease  ; 
now,  after  three  or  four  years,  I fear,  I have  reason  to 
fear  I will  never  get  rid  of  it. 

In  October  Dr.  Blaker  applied  nitric  acid  to  the 
pdes.  After-  the  fifth  or  sixth  application  he  said 
to  me,  “These  piles  are  incurable.” — “Incurable,” 
said  I } “ what  is  1he  meaning  of  all  this  torture 
if  they  are  incurable  ? ” Dr.  Blaker  said,  “ I do 
“ not  want  to  torture  you  ; I try  to  cure  you.”  I 
“ said,  “ It  sounded  strange  to  me  to  apply  the 
“ burning  acid  and  in  the  next  moment  tell  me  they 
“ are  incurable.  If  I thought  they  toere  incuraMe 
“ I would  not  undergo  all  this  pain.”  On  or  about 
the  1st  November  I -wrote  a letter  to  my  . wife. 
After  writing  it  I was  taken  into  the  doctor’s  office. 
Dr.  Blaker  said,  “ You  told  me  this  morning  you  rcere 
“ better,  and  you  say  here  in  this  letter,  ‘ The  doctor 
“ applied  nitric  acid,  a very  painful,  asid  I regret  to 
‘‘  add,  an  ineffective  operation.’  I said,  ‘‘I did  tell 
‘f  you  this  morning  I was  better ; I say-  the  sa/ne,  and 


“ woj-e  in  my  letter,  for  I say  I am  (/aining  strength 
“ daily.  You  have  told  me  the  piles  loere  incnrttblc ; 

“ 1 do  not  lose  so  much  blood  now ; but  I may  thank  the 
“ Jiutritive  food  1 have,  not  the  acid.”  Fo?<  also  say 
here  “ The  doctor  tells  me  my  liver  is  affected.”  I've 
never  told  you  your  liver  xoas  affected.  I said  “ No," 
but  this  yentlcmun  here,  your  assistant,  did.  The 
assistant  surgeon  said  “ l es,  I told  you  so.”  “ But,” 

“ said  Dr.  Blaker,  yau  seem  to  doubt  it,  for  here  in 
“ the  next  sentence  you  say  ‘ You  always  had  a good 
“ digestion!  I replied.  Yes,  I always  had,  but  I do 
not  say  I have  at  present.  I do  not  doubt  this 
gentleman's  opinion  or  assertion.  Dr.  Blaker  then  said 
“ I don't  care  what  any  one  of  you  men  wnte  or  say" 
“ When  I said  the  piles  locrc  hicU7-able,  I said  cutting 
“ was  the  only  remedy  for  them.”  The  assistant 
surgeon  then  said,  “ Your  health  while  in  prison  would 
“ not  permit  that  operation,  if  you  were  out,  your  own 
“ master,  youmight  get  stroiig enough  to  standit,  m-,you 
might  get  rid  of  them  loithout  any  operation.”  The 
governor  came  to  my  ceil  with  this  same  letter  of  mine 
in  his  hand,  and  said,  “ This  is  a most  exaggerated 
“ statement  of  your  health.”  I answered,  “ The 
“ doctors  do  not  think  so,  Dr.  Blaker  has  put  his  signa- 
“ ture  to  it.”  When  my  wife  got  my  letter  she  came 
to  Portland  ; I was  uot  permitted  to  speak  of  my  past 
treatment,  hut  1 told  her  the  cold  aud  damp  of 
Portland  the  coming  winter  would  certainly  kill  me 
unless  I had  something  beside  the  pi-ison  food  to  sus- 
tain me.  A few  days  after  this  visit  Dr.  Blaker  said 
to  mo,  “ Did  you  bleed  any  to  day  ?”  I shotoed  him 
the  hloodpot.  He  said,  “ You  didr^t  bleed  any  on 
“ yesterday  or  the  day  before,  I thought  it  was  going 
“ to  stop.”  I said,  1 knew  it  ^cas  only  a tcmporaiy 
cessation.  “ Yes,”  saidDr.  Blaker,  “ and  it  will  be  tern- 
“ poi-ary.  What  is  your  sentence  I said  “ Ten 
“ years.”  D)\  Blaker  said,  “ You  may  xeell  dread  the 
“ coming  'wbiier,”  He  then  deducted  the  remission 
allowed  to  criminals,  and  said,  “ IVlmi  you  have  those 
“ years  done  in  prison,  you  will  be  very  little  use.” 
Another  day  the  governor  came  to  my  cell  and  said, 
“ Roantree,  when  are  you  coining  out  of  this 'i  You 
“ looked  better  when  you  were  in  the  quarries.” 
“ Plenty  of  hard  work  toould  cure  you.”  The 
weather  got  very  cold.  Warder-  Mr.  G.  said  to 
me,  “ Don’t  you  feel  cold  in  that  cell  ? We  have 
“ fii'es  in  the  rooms.”  “ Yes,”  said  I,  “ but  were  it  50 
“ times  colder  I would  prefer  the  cell  to  any  of 
“ your  rooms,  you  have  company  tirere  that  I do 
“ uot  -wish  for.”  Mr.  G.  then  said,  “ You  have  the 
“ honour  of  lying  in  a nobleman's  bed;  Sir  John 
“ Dean  Paul  occupied  that  cell  whilst  he  loashcre — this 
“ stove  in  the  conidor  was  put  therefor  his  use,  the 
“ dooi'  of  his  cell  was  left  open  all  day,  so  that  he  could 
“ go  in  and  out  when  he  pleased.”  I asked,  “ Had 
“ you  no  fire  in  it  since  he  left  ?”  Yes,  every  winter.” 
“ Why  don’t  you,”  said  I,  “ put  a fire  in  it  now  ? ” 
Mr.  G.  said,  he  had  oi'ders  not  to  do  so.  I then 
said,  “It  was  not  for  Sir-  John  Dean  Paul  you  put 
“ the  curtain  on  the  window,  for  I see  a curtain 
“ on  the  other  cell  windows,  and  on  the  rooms,  but 
“ as  soon  os  I come  to  occupy  the  cell,  you  remove 
“ the  curtain  from  the  -windows.”  Mr.  Ducane  saw 
the  light  glaring  in  on  me  as  I lay  in  bed.  I got 
the  curtain  the  day  after  his  visit  in  October,  so  I 
suppose  it  is  to  him  I am  indebted  for  it. 

In  the  raontli  of  December  the  director,  Mr.  Fagan, 
came  to  my  coU  and  asked  me,  “Have  you  any  com- 
plaints ? ” I said,  “ Yes,”  there  is  aprincipnl  wardei-,  a 
Mr.  H.,  who,  the  nights  he  is  on  duty,  comes  into  my  cell 
three  or  fom-  times  during  the  night,  shaking  me  up, 
if  asleep,  to  aslc  me  “ it  all  right?”  I don’t  hear 
him  annoy  the  prisoner  in  the  next  cell  in  that 


Note.— Fortunately  for  me  Mr.  H.  -was  on  duly  only  one 
or  two  nights  in  the  week  i so  -when  I gained  a little  strengtlj 
I could  afford  the  old  man  his  pastime,  but  I confess  I found 
it  difficult  to  bear  -with  patience  his  -wanton  cruelty,  while  me 
doctor  was  operating  on  me.  On  one  night  he  asked  me  wy 
I didn’t  ana-wer  when  he  shook  me  at  first.  1. replied,  ‘‘  Old 
man,  I -was' praying  to  God  to  grant  me  pati^oe,  for  if  I 

“ harmed  yon  I -would  be  sorry.” . 
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manner ; other  officers  turn  on  the  gas,  see  me 
through  the  S2)3’-hole  of  my  floor,  and  tralk  away. 
The  director  said  I should  have  complained  to  the 
doctor  or  governor.  I was  about  to  tell  him 
why  I did  not  do  so,  when  my  door  was  shut 
by  Jlr.  S.  while  the  director  was  listening  to 
something  the  governor  was  sajicg  to  him.  Wliile 
the  doctor  was  apj-dying  the  nitric  acid  for  four  daj-a 
successively  I was  in  great  pain,  and  getting  little  or 
no  sleep.  One  night  I could  not  sleep  for  jminj  on 
the  next  night  I was  beginning  to  dose  when 
H.  came  nod  .shook  me,  saying,  “ Is  it  all 
riphtl"  I was  confused  and  did  not  answer  imme- 
diately. He  gave  me  another  shake,  repe.atiim 
his  strange  question.  I then  said,  "If  you  left  mo 
“ sleeping  it  would  be  nil  right.”  He  rejdied, 
“ I can  wake  you  up  20  times  a vight  if  I msb.”  I 
said,  “ No  you  cannot,  for  one  ^Isit  from  you  dadves 
“ sleep  awny  for  24  hours  .at  least.”  I accidentally 
heard  that  the  director  would  not  leave  Portland  the 
day  I saw  him.  I said  to  Mr.  S.,  “ If  the  director 
“ is  here  on  to-morrow,  I wish  to  see  him.  You 
“ shut  the  door  before  I bad  fiui.shed  speaking  to 
“ him.”  On  that  night  1 had  a visit  from  Mr.  H. 
abnost  every  horn-,  at  one  of  them  he  did  not  open 
my  door,  but  looked  in  on  the  spy-hole  aud  said 
to  one  of  the  night  officers,  “ Just  look  here.  Seethe 
stretch  of  that  fellow  there.”  On  the  next  day  I 
heard  the  dii-ector  visit,  the  prisoner  in  the  adioining 
cell,  ns  he  did  on  the  day  previous ; he  halted  at  my 
dooi'.  The  governor  spoke  to  him  in  an  under  tone, 
and  they  moved  off,  going  in  to  the  doctor’s  office, 
opposite  my  cell,  a uarj-ow  corridor  between.  I 
rnp])cd  at  my  door  and  told  hlr.  G.  I wished  to 
see  the  director.  Mr.  G.  said,  “ He  is  gone.”  “ Why 
“ do  j'on  say  that  ? I can  hear  him  talking  now,  in 
“ the  doctor’.s  office,”  said  I.  Mr.  G.  shut  my  door 
angrily,  and  I heard  him  say  to  Mr.  S.,  “He 
ought  to  be  sent  to  the  sefiarate  cells,”  meaning 
the  puuisliment  cells  ; “be  is  too  long  here.”  The 
director  left  the  doctor’s  office  talking  to  the  doctor 
and  governor.  I i-apped  at  my  door  and  said, 
“ I wish  to  speak  to  the  director  ; please  to  hear  me.” 
The  director  halted  and  said,  “ Wlio  is  that  ? ” The 
governor  and  doctoi'  spoke,  aud  thej'  all  moved  away. 
If  I kept  my  own  counsel  I might  have  had  an  inter- 
view with  him,  but  I thoughtlessly  told  Mr.  y.  what  I 
was  going  to  speak  to  the  dii’ector  about.  On  the 
following  moi-uing**  I wjis  taken  from  the  cell  and  placed 
in  one  of  the  rooms  among  the  criminals.  When  Dr. 
Blaker  came  to  the  room  I spoke  to  him  in  a low  tone, 
QOtTOsliing  for  obvious  reasons  the  prisoners  around  me 
to  hear,  .iu<l  said,  “ What  have  I done  that  you  inflict 
this  punishment  on  me?”  Dr.  Blakcr  saidinava'y 
loud  voice,  “ What  do  you  mean  by  punishment  ?”  I 
said,  “It  is  not  necessaiy  to  explain,  you  know  what  I 
mean.”  “ Yes,”  stud  Dr.  Blaker,  “ it  is  necessaiy. 

“ Do  you  coll  it  punishment  to  take  you  out  of  a cold 
“ cell  and  put  you  in  a warm  room  ? ” “ Yes,”  said  I, 

“ and  you  know  it  is.  I did  not  complain  of  the 
“ cold  ; you  know  you  could  not  inflict  a greater 
“ punishment  on  me.”  Dr.  Blaker  said,  “I'll  take 
“ good  care  for  the  future  that  each  and  all  of  you 
“ men  who  are  sick  will  come  into  one  of  these  rooms, 

“ and  noichere  else” 

The  scripture  reader,  or  chaplain,  came  to  the  room 
daily  to  read  prayers.  My  fh-st  day  in  the  room  I 
was  reading  a book,  when  the  scripture  reader  came  ; 
he  stopped  reading  and  drew  the  attention  of  the 
warder  to  my  book.  The  warder  ordered  me  to  lay 
the  book  down  and  pay  attention  to  prayers.  I did  so 
mechanically,  but  took  it  up  again.  I was  reported. 
Mr.  S.  spoke  to  me.  I said  to  Mr.  S.,  “ I showed  no  dis- 
“ respect,  I was  reading  a book  when  the  reader  came. 


• Hus  the  day  of  my  removal,  a much  warmer  dav  that 

many  we  had  for  weeks,  there  was  an  order  given  to  put  a fin 
m me  stove  ontade  the  door  of  the  cell  I had  just  vacated ; th< 
«pt  burning  in -the  stove  for  the  remainder  of  tb« 
win^,  np  to  file  dayl  left  Pordand,  and  no  doubt  till  the  warn 
wflftfoersetin. 


“ I did  not  change  my  position.  I did  not  speak.  lam,  n\F.Ror.»ir' 
“ I suppose,  the  only  Catholic  in  the  room  ; whiifmorc  — 

“ do  you  require  of  me  ? Would  vou  have  me  join  in  *2  Aug,  isrc 

“ the  prayers  what  no  other  i.il-oiic'r  |.reseut  did.  n.sfar  

“ as  I could  see  or  hear.”  hir.  S.  reiiiiinniulod  me. 

Dr.  Blaker  said  I showed  cut  evil  temper,  and  said  to 
the  officer,  “ Make  this  man  make  himself  useful  here'’ 

Next  morning  I got  the  brushes  and  w.as  ordered  to 
go  round  the  room  to  clean  and  pohsh  the  shoes  of  the 
criminals  that  were  lying  in  bed,  and  arrange  them  at 
the  foot;  other  inorniDgs  1 had  to  wash  their  urinals, 
to  wash  the  watercloset,  to  clean  their  dinner  tins,  to 
throw  out  the  ashes,  to  sweep  the  floor  and  wash  the 
cupbcwinls.  Those  were  my  v.aried  occupations  during 
the  remainder  of  my.  stay  in  Bortlimd.  The  ojfica- 
asked  me  fora  Bible  one  day  the  clua]ilain  was  eoniinw 
to  read  prayer.s;  I handed  the  officer  my  Biljle,  a Doiiai/, 
which  he  took  and  left  on  the  reader’s  desk,  the  chaplain 
took  it  up,  looked  at  it,  and  asked  who  owned  it.  I 
told  him  it  w:w  the  one  given  to  mo  by  the  prison 
authorities.  The  chapilain  handed  it  back  to  me  and 
said,  “ It  is  a very  old  book.”  1 did  not  think  I was 
doing  wi'oug  in  handing  the  Bible  to  the  of^er  when 
he  asked  for  one,  but  Mr.  S.  seemed  'to  think  I 
did,  for  he  told  me  some  time  after  he  would  pot  a. stop  to 
my  scheming.  They  would  not  allow  me  to  eat  my 
food  at  my  bedside  as  I saw  some  of  the  criminals  do  the 
first  day  1 came  to  the  room,  but  comjselled  me  to  sit 
at  table  with  them.  I asked  Dr.  Blaker  to  allow  me 
to  use  the  scissors  in  place  of  the  razor,  for  my  face 
was  not  getting  well.  I used  to  shave  but  twice  a 
w-eek ; afier  my  application  the  officer  said  he  had 
orders  tha  t I should  sha  ve  three  times,  and  we  all,  with 
the  disease  and  without  the  disease,  used  the  one  razor. 

I was  permitted  to  go  to  mass  on  Sundays  aud  sit 
with  my  fellow  prisoners ; it  was  the  only  op)portuuity 
I had  of  seeing  aud  teEiug  them  how  I was.  One 
Monday  the  governor  sent  for  me,  and  told  me  I was 
chaiged  with  in-everence  and  tidking  in  the  ch.apel 
on  yesterday,  and  asked  mo  what  I had  to  say 
to  the  charge  I said  I was  incapable  of  irreverence, 
that  1 had  entei’ed  into  no  conversation  with  anyone, 
that  if  my  fellow -prisonei-s  a.«k  me  how'  I am  I will  of 
course  answer  them.  The  governor  said,  “ Of  course, 

“ of  course.  I will  give  you  three  days  bread  aud 
“ water,  you  ivill  forfeit  720,  I think,  marks  pra- 
“ hatioD  class  six  months.”  There  was  some  offien's 
present  at  this  inteiview,  but  I cannot  say  wlikh  of 
them  or  if  any  of  them  brought  the  charge  against  me, 
for  none  of  them  spoke  but  the  govemor,  After 
hearing  my  sentence  I was  taken  away  and  locked  up 
ill  a punishment  cell.  In  ahont  two  hours  after  Dr. 

Blaker  came  to  my  cclL  When  he  saw  me  he  turned  to 
the  chief  warder  and  said  to  him,  “ Wluat  brings  this 
man  here  ? ” The  chief  said,  “ Governor’s  orders,  3 days 
“ bread  & water.”  “I  have  not  di.scharged  him  fhim 
“ the  inflnnarj-,  I will  see  the  governor  about  this,” 
said  Dr.  Blaker.  In  a short  time  after  I was  relensetl, 
taken  back  to  the  infirmary  aud  got  my  dinner.  It 
was  a cold  and  late  dinner,  hut  a very  accppt.abie  one. 

On  the  f Mowing  Sunday  ! was  not  allowed  to  mass  or 
to  pittyers  nor  on  any  day  after  this  during  the  i-nnain- 
derof  mystayin  Portland. 

Mr.  Keane  one  of  my  fellow-prisoner.s,  w.as  admitted  Ths  Comaiis- 
to  the  infirmaiy,  his  fingers  ft-ostbitten,  the  corrup- 
tion  was  oozing  out  from  under  the  fiager-umls  ere 
Dr.  Bazau  admitted  him;  Dr.  Blaker  was  away 
on  vacation.®  He  was  a tall  gaunt  man  reduced 
to  a skeleton  by  hard  work  and  insufficient  food; 
he  never  could  use  the  gruel,  his  supper  was  a 
pint  of  water  and  a 6 oz.  loaf  for  mouths  pre- 
vious, yet  seeing  thi.s,  and  knowing  this,  Dr.  Bazan 
gave  him  not  half  enough  to  eat.  The  poor  ema- 
ciated man  told  me.  wheu  I got  the  opportunity 


• It  was  Mr.  Keane  who  said  in  the  statement  he  wrote  to  the 
beeretary  of  State  that  I was  In  a dying  state  when  I was 
admitted  to  the  lufimiary.  He  and  my  fellow  prisoncre  had  to 
scrape  away  the  snow  aud  frost  to  procure  stones  to  woik  on,  he 
was  rempeiled  to  stand  by  and  look  on,  for  he  was  unable  to  use 
hiB  hands  for  some  days  before  the  assistant-surgeon  admitted 
him.  The  criminals  were  kept  inside  out  of  the  cold. 
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W.F.  FoanO-ee.  speaktug  to  him,  that  he  could  eat  twice  as  much 

_ if  he  had  it.  When  Dr.  Blaker  returaed  he  iucreased 

18  Aug,  1870.  would  not  give  us  even  the  poor  con- 

solation of  being  together  in  the  one  room  ; he  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  one  room  of  criminals  and  I in 
the  centre  of  another.  I saw  him  only  at  exercise. 
1 have  known  Mi\  Keane  while  working  in  the 
quarries  to  be  often  move  than  a week  without  having 
a stool.  He  was  bilious  and  much  of  the  food  dis- 
agreed with  him.  In  the  room  I wsrs  placed  in  there 
were  about  15  criminals  of  all  ages,  from  the  youth  in 
his  teens  to  the  hoary-headed  reprobate.  It  was  a 
den  of  infamy,  a school  of  crime.  From  morning  to 
night  and  from  night  to  morning  whenever  they 
had  the  opportunity,  or  were  not  sleeping,  they  were 
either  recounting  their  past  deeds  of  infamy,  or  bandy- 
ing the  foulest  and  most  disgusting  slang  and  obscenities 
with  one  another.  In  this  sink  of  iniquity  I saw 
a youth  not  quite  17  years  of  age,  some  child  of  mis- 
fortune horn  and  bred  in  vice  and  sent  to  diis  school 
to  learn  what  perhaps  he  could  never  learn  out  of  it, 
or  the  lad  may  have  been  some  child  of  honest  parents 
who  for  some  tlioughtless  boyish  act  of  folly  was  sent 
to  herd  for  years  with  hardened  reprobates,  ffe  was 
suffering  for  the  errors  of  Jiis  youth  ; will  /;c_ouly  be 
accountable  to  God  for  the  crimes  of  the  man  ? There 
was  but  one  o^er  in  charge  of  this  and  the  adjoining 
room  ; while  he  was  in  one,  the  inmates  of  the  other  had 
plenty  of  time  and  opportunity  to  do  or  say  whatever 
the  devil  prompted  them  to  do  or  say.  [Here  follows  a 
passage  unRt  for  publication,  which  has  no  healing  on 
Roonti'ee’s  case,  or  on  the  objects  of  an  inqniiy.}  My 
removal  to  this  room  gave  me  such  a shock,  occasioned 
me  such  pain  of  mind,  that  my  appetite  failed  ; I had 
no  rest  day  or  night,  and  the  piles  got  much  worse. 
Doctor  Blakcr  prescribed  injections.  I braced  np  my 
mind  to  endure  the  horrors  of  my  position  and  all  the 
indignities  the  authorities  were  pleased  to  heap  upon 
me,  without  n murmur,  and  after  a few  weeks  I once 
moi'e  regameil  the  little  eiici'gy  of  mind  and  body  I 
had  attained  while  occupying  the  cell.  I,  at  tiiis  time, 
felt  a gve.at  pain  about  tlie  heart,  a paiu  I have  often 
felt  since  ; l)r.  Blaker  examined  me  and  said  it  was 
occasioned  by  wind. 

Januaiy  1867.  Dr.  Blaker  ordered  me  to  be 
weighed,  saying,  “ You  have  gained  greatly  since 
your  admission.”  I said,  “ I have,  two  stones  at 
least.”  I was  weighed,  the  memorandum  was  hfunJed 
to  Dr.  Blaker,  and  he  said,  “ 1691bs.}  you  weighed  that 
when  yon  came  here.”*  After  my  wife’s  visit  to 
me,  the  governor  and  chief  warder  came  to  my  cell. 
The  governor  said,  “ In  answer  to  my  application  to 
“ the  board  of  directors  you  have  the  privilege  of 
“ writing  to  your  friends  when  you  please.”  I 
certainly  thought  it  strange  tliat  the  governor  would 
do  mo  such  a tavor ; I did  not  ask  him  to  do  so,  I saw 
my  wife  a few  days  before,  and  I was  entitled,  but 
had  not  recei\'ed  an  answer  to  my  last  letter ; the 
governor  also  said,  “You  have  not  been  reported 
since  you  have  been  hei'C  ?”  1 said  I had ; the 

chief  said,  “It  was  for  some  trivial  offence,  I think 
talking}”  I said,  “No,  it  was  not  talking.”  “What 
was  it  for  ? ” said  the  governor ; “ 1 forget.” 

“ Well,”  said  I,  “ If  I was  really  guilty  of  the  charge 
“ it  would  have  been  tvival,  but  as  it  was  a base 
“ fabrication  I did  not  look  on  it  as  trivial,  nor  did  you 
“ either  when  yon  were  passing  sentence,  unfortunately 
“ for  me.”  The  governor  and  the  cMcf  walked  away 
without  saying  a word  more.  I wrote  this  letter  that 
he  was  so  kind  to  solicit  for  me ; he  came  to  my  cell  the 
following  day  and  said,  “ I suppre.ss  this  letter  and 
will  not  allow  you  to  write  again  for  six  months.” 
There  was  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  the  rules  as  far  as 
I know,  nor  did  the  governor  toll  me  there  was.  A 
week  or  two  after  this  1 saw  the  governor  and  asked 


• I weighed  when  at  liberty  14  stone.  After  my  arrest  I 
reduced  in  weight  very  mnoh.  On  my  arrival  in  Pentonville 
6ix  monihs  after  ray  arrest,  I was  weighed  for  the  first  time  ; 
whatever  I weighed  then  is  the  standard  by  which  the  prison 
doctors  judge  of  my  state  of  health,  if  1 approxkaate  to  that 
weight  I am  in  Dr.  Campbell’s  opimon  " all  right." 


him  “was  there  any  answer  to  my  last  letter,  the  one 
“ I had  written  previous  to  my  wife’s  visit.  My  wife 
“ said  she  would  write  and  let  me  know  liow  she  got 
“ home.”  The  governor  said,  “Ao,  and  when  it  does 
‘‘  come  you  won't  get  it.  If  it  has  bad  news  I xbUI 
“ give  it  you."  I bad  committed  no  offence  since  I 
TVTOte  the  letter,  and  accoi'ding  to  the  rules  was 
entitled  to  receive  an  answer  to  it}  hut  I was  then  so 
accustomed  to  be  treated  in  tliis  exceptional  mannei’ 
by  the  governor,  the  medical  officer,  and  their  sub- 
ordinates, that  I had  long  ceased  to  wonder  at  it. 

After  my  removal  from  the  cell,  I being  the  only 
Catholic  in  the  room,  four  weeks  passed  away 
before  the  priest,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Boole,  came  ueai- 
me  } it  would  no  doubt  have  been  longer  ere  I saw  the 
gentleman,  only  1 chanced  to  see  him  in  the  adjoining 
mom,  and  he  could  not  well  avoid  giving  me  a word 
in  passing.  They  would  not  let  me  go  to  the  chapel  on 
Sundays,  or  on  any  other  day  of  the  w’eek,  so  I 
thought  it  very  hard  indeed  to  compel  me  to  listen 
to  the  chaplain  or  Scriptm'e  render  every  day,  and 
not  allow  me  even  once  a week  to  bend  the  knee 
before  the  altar  I was  taught  to  woi'ship  at;  to  be 
sui’e  they  had  a pretext  for  preventing  me,  hut  they 
were  never  at  a loss  to  find  a pretext  for  any  act 
of  theirs  if  they  thought  they  required  the  like.  I wna 
going  to  mass  ou  yuudays  for  some  mouths,  it  was  the 
only  opportunity  I had  for  seeing  my  fellow-prisoners. 
I never  entered  into  conversation  with  any  of  them, 
for  what  had  we  to  say  to  each  other  if  we  were 
inclined  to  do  so  in  the  house  of  God.  After  prayers, 
when  the  opportunity  offered,  they  would  ask  me  how 
I was,  I would  answer,  and  they  were  marched  away ; 
this  would  be  the  extent  of  our  interview.  We  were 
never  told  by  any  officer  uot  to  do  so.  I had  no  idea 
it  was  wrong  till  I was  brought  before  the  governor. 
The  priest  was  kind  enough  to  speak  to  mo  on  one 
Sunday  ; if  it  was  irreverence  to  answer  my  fellow- 
prisoner,  it  was  also  irreverence  to  answer-  the 
reverend  gentleinau  wlieii  he  spoke  to  me,  and  it  was 
more  irreverent  on  his  part  to  speak  to  me.  I have 
more  than  once  on  a Sunday  during  prayers  heard 
slang  and  talk  going  ou  ; no  officer  ti'ied  to  stop  it ; 
the  i-evereiid  gentleman  spoke  from  the  altar  reminding 
the  criminals  that  they  were  in  the  house  of  God,  not  in 
a den  of  thieves.  The  Sunday  after  this,  before  the 
priest  came  on  the  altar,  I heai-d  an  officer  say,  “ Stop 
that  talking  there.”  It  was  not  to  me,  or  any  of  ray 
fellow-prisoners  ho  said  that,  for  he  never  had  occasion 
to  do  so. 

One  clay  in  this  month,  January  1867,  Dr.  Blaker 
examined  me } from  what  I heard  him  say,  I ejon- 
cluded  he  was  about  to  opeiate  on  the  piles.  I 
asked  liim,  did  he  mean  to  cut  them  out.  He 
said,  “ Y e.s.”  I replied,  “ It  would  be  suicidal  on  my 
“ part  to  suLtnit  to  an  operation  after  wluityou  told 
“ me  a little  time  ago."  “ fVkat  did  I tell  you  ? ” said 
Dr.  Bkker.  “ Von  told  me  that  it  was  a formidable 
“ operation ; that  you  viould  not  take  it  on  yourself  to 
“ perform  it,  and  advised  me  not  to  cdlow  anyone  else 
“ to  do  soi  that  itwendd  kill  me;  that  my  health  loould 
“ not  permit  it  while  in  prison.”  And  you  also  said, 
“ I suppose  you  would  not  like  to  die  just  now  7"  I 
told  you  then,  I had  no  particular  wish  to  live;  I tell 
you  the  same  now,  but  I tell  you  more,  that  is,  that  I 
wUl  be  no  jxarty  to  my  oiori  death.  When  I said  this  Dr. 
Blaker  paused,  gave  me  a long  look,  and  said,  “I did 
“ notintend  to  touch  the  big  ones,!  only  meant  to  cut  the 
“ small,  the  inner  ones  otit.”  I then  said,  If  1 om 
“ to  carry  the  big  ones  through  life,  it  will  not  be  much 
“ more  of  a bttrden  to  carry  the  little  ones."  A short 
time  after  this  Dr.  Blaker  took  a stick  of  canstic  and 
rubbed  it  well  into  the  piles,  so  that  for  a whole  week 
I endured  the  most  excruciating  pain.  He  ordered 
me,  at  my  own  request,  liot  water  fomentations  to 
assuage  the  pain.  Although  the  piles  were  out  when 
he  applied  the  caustic,  I felt  the  paiu  more  violent  fw 
aw.ay  up  the  rectum.  I did  not  know  then  what  it 
meant,  but  I have  since  learnt.  Dr.  Blaker  had 
applied  Che  caustic  to  my  guts ; would  he  have  cut 
them  out  if  I had  submitted  to  the  knife  ? There 
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was  a close  stool  placed  iu  the  watercloset  for  me 
to  sit  on  and  foment  myself.  One  day  while  so 
engaged  the  Scripture  reader  came  into  the  room.  If 
X left  the  watercloset  during  prayers  I would  no 
doubt  have  interrupted  the  readei-,  so  I waited  till  he 
had  done.  Mr.  S.,  the  principal  warder,  came  to 
my  bedside  and  asked  me  why  X went  into  the  closet 
when  I saw  the  desk  coming,  knowing  prayers 
would  soon  begin  ? X told  him  I saw  the  desk, 
but  that  I was  in  the  closet  before  the  reader  entered 
the  room,  nnd  did  not  wish  to  interrupt  him  by 
coming  out,  the  door  of  the  closet  opening  into  the 
room.  Mr.  S.  said,  I should  have  waited  for 
prayers.  I told  him  I had  hot  water  and  was  about 
to  use  if ; that  I made  no  no:.«e  whatever  in  using  it, 
that  no  other  prisoner  would  be  noticed  if  he  were  in 
the  closet  during  |)rayers  (.as  was  often  the  ease).  T 
also  a^’ked  him,  “ Whii  do  you  require  me  to  utteud  to 
“ your  prayers,  ichni  you  won't  permit  me  to  attend 
“ to  my  oxen  one  hour  in  the  icech.  Mr.  S.  -said,  “ I 
“ haec  told  you  I tiwdd  put  a stop  to  this  scheming.” 
He  reported  me.  After  this  they  were  good  ejiough 
to  remove  me  to  the  ceil  I had  fonnerly  occupied 
when  the  prayers  wore  about  to  commence  ; but  my 
stay  in  Portland  was  very  short  after  this  occuiTence. 

On  the  /th  February  1867, 1 got  an  intimation  that 
I was  to  be  removed  from  Portland  on  the  following 
day.  I was  taken  to  the  goveruor’s  office,  nnd  the 
governor  as  soon  as  he  saw  me  said,  “ Ton  are  reported 
“ by  orders  of  the  director,  Mr.  Fagan,  for  kicking 
“ your  door  on  the  5fh  December  1866  ; what  have 
“ you  to  say  to  the  charge  ?”  I said,  « I will  not 
“ answer  any  charge  you  arc  pleaded  to  bring  n.giiinst 
“ me.”^  “ Toil  will  not  answer,”  said  the  governor.  1 
then  iwid,  “ ’Tis  untrue  ; I have  been  raL«represented  to 
the  dii-eetor.”  The  governor  said,  '*  Vou  are  an 
Qa.i2,u8.  “ insolent  fellow,  I will  keep  you  from  Kriling. 

“ Y will  be  kept  in  probation  class  moiiths.” 
You  will  have  to  earn  720  marks,  Jily  hair  was  cut 
close  that  moniing.  On  my  re  turn  to  the  infii-mavy 
Mr.  S.  ordered  it  to  be  cut  over  again.  The  cutter 
said,  “ There  is  no  hair  on  his  head  to  cut ; it  is 
already  the  closest  cut  head  in  the  room.”  Mr.  S. 
said,  “Try,  and  you  may  find  some.”  “Te.s,  I’ll 
try  ; I’ll  shave  his  head  if  you  order  me.”  On  the 
morning  of  the  8tli,  the  clothes  I had  taken  off  on 
entering  the  infirmary  nearly  six  months  before  were 
given  to  me,  mouldy  nnd  damp  as  they  were,  with 
orders  to  put  them  on.  One  can  form  an  idea  of  the 
dampness  of  clothing  lying  up  iu  n damp  store-room 
for  six  months,  when  the  governor  in  Portland,  when 
I complained  of  the  damp  of  my  cell,  said  to  rap, 

“ Every  place  here  is  damp.  My  own  house  is 
“ champ.  The  coat  I take  off"  to-day  I can’t  put 
“ on  to-morrow  without  airing  at  the  fire,  and  my 
" house  is  well  heated.”  I was  then  haudouffed  nnd 
chained  to  a gang  of  some  nine  or  ten  sick  criminals  ; 
one  of  them  called  Hoppy  Dick,  a cripple,  and  too 
sick  to  be  handcuffed  or  chainecl  till  he  got  to  the 
wagon  that  was  to  cany  us  to  the  railway.  Mr. 
S.  said  to  his  sub,  Mi-.  G-.,  “ We  must  get  two  of  the 
“ strongest  to  carry  thi.s  man  downstaii-s  and  takeliim 
“to  ^the  wagon.”  Mr.  G.  said,  “Roantrec  will  carry 
him.”  I would  no  doubt  have  been  ordered  to  do  so 
on^  two  of  the  gang  volunteered. 

I have  already  given  a description  of  the  cell  I 
wSeport,  occupied  in  Portland  prison  during  my  first  three 
mouths ; _ the  cells  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall 
were  simUar,  ivitli  this  very  material  difference  iliat 
they  had  a window  and  ventilator  to  admit  light  and 
air  from  the  outside,  but  this  ventilator  admitted  more 
than  air,  for  the  rain  would  come  flowing  in  through 
it,  flooding  the  cells  and  wetting  the  liammocks,  bed, 
and  bedding  of  ray  fellow-prisoners.  One  night  the 
frideoM  principal  warder  on  duty  was  good  enough  to  release 
'ti-isiss.  Mr.  O’Donovan  (not  Mr.  O’D.  Rossa)  and  give  him 
an  empty  cell  and  dry  hammock,  on  the  dark  side  for 
the  remainder  of  the  night.  Mr.  O’Donovan  sung 
This  ay  brought  the  official,  so 
Mr.  O’Donovan  got  the  only  empty  cell  on  the  dark 
««,  and  he  kept  it  too,  for  he  said  he  would  rather 


sleep  in  the  dark  than  in  the  wet.  Tins  was  our  first  W.F.Uoantrie. 

first  wet  night  in  Port]aad,but  not  our  lu.st.  Six  weeks  

after  our  anival  in  Portland  I waited  on  the  governor 
and  told  him  that  I saw  the  prisoners  on  the  landings 
over  Pur  head  in  the  hall  hang  their  bedclothes  on 
the  handraO  of  their  galleries  every  day  to  air,  that 
our  clothing  was  not  taken  out  of  the  cell  or  hommocK 
since  we  occupied  it.  He  gave  an  order  that  we  should 
spi-ead  them  in  tiie  yard  before  going  to  work,  and  tako 
them  in  on  our  return,  fortunately  it  never  rained  on 
them  but  once  during  tlie  reinaindpr  of  my  time  in  the 
quarries.  We  liad  no  prisst  for  some  time  after  ournmval 
inPoitland  ; we  liadoiie  hour  for  exercise  on  Sundays, 
but  none  for  pra}-er;  about  9 a.m.  we  left  our  cells, 
marched  off  a few  yards  distauce  to  n kind  of  cs/l  de  sac 
about  100  juvds  in  length,  and  a few  feet  iu  width, 
with  a high  wall  on  one  side  and  a liigh  mound  on  liiu 
other.  In  this  alley  we  were  drawn  up  in  liu<*,  cap  in 
bund,  to  attention,  with  too  often  ii  hot  sun  glai-ing  on 
our  bare  hemls ; we  often  had  to  wait  20  minutes  iu  soejir 
this  position  till  the  governor  and  doctor  were  pleased  ciifton'> 
to  conic  to  look  in  eur  faces.  As  soon  as  the  governor 
left  us,  and  this  exhibition  over,  we  were  ordered  to 
the  closet  at  the  end  of  the  alley  and  warned  ( hat  “ now 
“ is  3'our  time ; if  you  don’t  go  to  the  watercloset  now, 

“ recollect  you  can’t  go  to  the  one  in  your  ward,  so 
“ avail  yourselves  of  the  opportunity  while  you  have  it.” 

We  were  23  iu  number,  one  half  of  the  hoar  would 
have  expired  ere  tliis  order  could  be  executed.  Some 
would  be  drawn  up  in  line  outside  ihe  closet  waitin'^ 
for  their  turn,  the  remainder  were  peimitted  to  wal^ 
up  and  down  the  alley  two  by  two  with  strict  oi-ders 
not  to  speak  to  the  men  behind  or  before  you  under 
pain  of  bread  and  water,  and  punishment  cells.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  lionr,  before  10  a.m.,  we  were  back 
in  our  cells,  and  locked  up  till  near  7 a.m.  Monday 
morning.  Phis  is  how  we  spent  our  “ 0?ic  period  of 
exercise  on  Sundays." 

I have  .said  our  cells  were  barely  7 feet  by  4, 
flagged,  roof  and  sides  sheet-iron;  on  the  dark  side 
you  could  not  rend  your  book,  more  especially  in  the 
cell  I occupied,  for  the  bridge  across  the  hall  came 
right  over  the  top  of  the  door,  excluding  the  liglit  it 
was  supposed  to  receive  from  the  skylights  above  on 
the  roof  of  the  building.  There  was  a gallei-y  running 
over  the  doors  of  all  the  cells ; mine  had  both  galle^ 
and  bridge.  Iu  this  dungeon  we  spent  37  out  nf  the  38 
hours  that  elapsed  from  the  time  we  entered  on 
Saturday  night  till  we  left  for  the  quan-ies  on  Monday 
morning,  witli  mayhap  a pot  of  excrement  at  our  feet 
for  hours ; for  if  we  did  not  evacuate,  or  could  not,  or 
had  not  time  to  do  so  w’hen  we  were  out  in  the  alley, 
and  wanted  to  do  so  after  been  locked  up,  we  should 
use  the  pot  incur  ceils,  a little  before  supper  time 
your  door  was  unlocked,  when  you  would  have  the 
opportunity  of  emptying  it,  but  if  you  used  it  after 
that  you  could  not  empty  it,  for  you  were  then  locked 
up  for  the  night,  and  your  door 'not  opened  till  mom- 
ing.  Many  of  my  friends  were  purged  occasionaOy ; 

Mr.  Luby  useil  the  gruel,  and  it  disagreed  with  him 
and  oc-casioned  diarrhoea;  ever  aftenvards  he  hatl  a 
pint  of  water  from  the  tap  for  supper.  I have  seen 
.-smell  black  creatures  half  an  inch  in  length  flow  from 
this  tap  wriggling  about  in  the  water.  The  officer  .said 
they  were  young  toads  or  frogs,  that  the  water  was 
sure  to  be  good  where  they  wore,  that  they  were  good 
to  eat ; that  he  knew  one  prisoner  who  would  have  bis 
hot  cocoa  poured  on  top  of  them  into  his  pint,  covered 
them  up  for  a short  time,  and  so  had  them  stewed  for 
breakfast.  A great  improvement  he  said. 

Our  cell  doors  were  unlocked  in  the  mornings  5 or 
10  minutes  before  we  were  marched  off  to  the  quan-ies. 

The  moniing  after  I had  complained  to  the  director  of 
the  conduct  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  us,  one  of 
them,  a Mr.  6. — the  mau  that  had  fabricated  the 
charge  by  the  governor’s  ordei-s  that  got  me  two  days 
bread  and  water,  and  no  bed  but  the  hare  hoards  icn- 
two  nights — this  man  unlocked  my  door,  hut  did  not 
tlu'ow  it  open  as  he  was  wont  to  do  to  all  the  doors, 
and  as  he  did  do  to  the  others  on  this  morning  ; 
when  Mr.  G.  did  open  my  door  my  boots  were 
8X3 
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W,F.Roantrtt.  notlnoKi  to  plensp  liim ; ho  said  lie  wouW  ivport  me. 

'Wlicn  a pnsouer  is  reported  lie  is  looked  up  in  liis  cell 

IS  Aug.  1 870.  or  *'  the  cells  ” till  the  case  is  decided,  which  may  be  one, 

two,  or  three  flays,  pevliiip.s  longer  (ncTCv  less  than 

one  day).  Or.  the  next  day  at  noon  I w'as  taken 
before  the  governor  and  charged  liy  Mi'.  G.  lyith 
not  having  my  lioota  propei-ly  laced  the  previous 
mcMTiiug  on  parade,  I told  the  goTornor  that  my  cell 
•was  so  diu-k  I could  not  lace  up  my  boots  in  the  way 
he  -wished  me  to  do ; that  Mr.  G.  unlo'Jted  my  cell 
door,  I opened  it  and  was  on  my  knee  lacing  ray  boot 
■when  Mr.  G.  came  and  shut  the  door  to  : I told 
him  I could  not  lace  my  hoot  in  the  dark,  to  allow  me 
to  open  the  door  a fewiuches,  for  two  or  three  minutes. 
Mr.  G.  ■would  not,  and  I had  not  my  hoo(«  hiced  to 
plea.se  him.  The  governor  remanded  the  case  and  said 
he  -would  look  at  my  cell.  On  the  folloivinp  day,  noon, 
I was  again  brouglit  up  and  the  governor  told  me  he 
"was  in  luy  cell  on  yesterd.ny ; lie  admitted  it  was  dark, 
hut  thought  I could  manage  to  lace  my  boots  if  so 
inclined  ; that  he  could  lace  his  boots  in  it  and  the  door 
shut.  I saifl,  “ If  he  had  my  boots  with  ray  eyes  to 
“ see  with  he  might  find  it  imjiossiblo  to  lace  them,  to 
propcrli/ htev  thrm,  km\  not  only  to  lace  tliem  pro- 
“ perly  hut  to  lace  tiiem  so  as  Mr.  G.  oouhl  not  if 
“ he  wished  find  fault -with  them,  for  if  he  told  him  that 
“ they  ■were  not  properly  laced  he  would  believe  him 
“ notwithfitanding  all  T could  say  or  would  say  to  the 
“ conti-ary.  He  ■would  find  how  difficult  it  would  he  to 
“ lace  them  properly,  especially  if  he  had  but  a few 
“ minutes  to  do  them  j in  the  haze  of  the  morning  too 
“ before  7 a.m.  That  my  door  was  thrown  wide 
“ open  every  other  morning  as  all  the  doow  were.” 
I asked,  had  the  officer  oi-ders  to  keep  my  door  shut  ? 
The  govei-uor  was  sUent.  Mr.  G.  then  said  I 
was  inclined  to  be  unruly  ■when  ho  shut  my  door.  I 
said,  “ TeU  the  governor  what  I have  said  or  done. 
I have  already  told  him  all ; can  you  add  to  it  ? VPliat 
do  you  mean  by  um-uly9  Mr.  G.  was  silent;  the 
goveruor  was  pleased  to  dismiss  the  case  more  tlinu  48 
hours  after  the  charge  wa.s  brought  against  me. 

1 have  oh-eady  spoken  of  the  treatment  I expe- 
rieucefl  from  the  mi'dical  officer  of  Peutonvillc  prison. 
The  subordinate  officers  of  PentouviUe  when  stripping 
me  and  treating  me  in  the  very  exceptional  manner  they 
did,  told  mo  they  were  but  obeying  orders.  I have 
reason  to  believe,  the  men  told  me  the  truth.  The  food 
in  Pentouvillc,  such  as  it  wa.s,  was  not  of  had  quality. 
The  food  in  Portland  -was  veiy  much  inferior  and 
served  to  us  in  filthy  stinking  dinner  tins.  We  had  a 
zinc  water-Civn,  wasli-basiu,  and  urinal  in  onr  cells ; 
these  we  would  keep  cleau,  but  that  would  not  do, 
they  slioukl  be  bright;  and  when  wc  did  get  them 
bright,  that  did  not  do;  officers  our  taskmasters, 
they  would  have  them  brighter  and  more  bright,  which 
was  an  impossibility ; .still  it  was  their  pleasure  that  we 
should  keep  rubbing.  We  were  supplied  with  bath 
brick  and  whiting  for  the  vessels  we  washed  and  eva- 
cuated in,  while  the  vessels  that  our  food  was  served 
up  in,  probably  ytsu-s  in  use,  never  had  a proper  wash- 
ing since  the  day  they  were  made.  The  secret  of  all 
this  was,  that  visitoi-s  would  admire  and  piaise  the 
cleanliness  of  the  pi-isoii  when  they  saw  the  bright 
m-inals,  eto.,  which  they  could  not  avoid  doing  if  they 
passed  any  cell,  for  it  was  arranged  in  a most  conspi- 
cuous position  to  catch  the  eye  ; but  if  anyone  of  them 
took  a look  at  the  dinner  can  or  passed  -within  smelling 
distance  of  it,  they  would  modify  or  alter  their  opinion 
respecting  the  cleanliness  of  the  prison.  They  would 
see  that  there  was  more  regard  paid  to  outwanl  ap- 
pearance than  to  real  deaiiiiness  or  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  prisoners.  One  mxust  be  very  hungiy  indeed 
when  he  makes  use  of  bad  food,  even  if  served  up  in 
the  cleanest  of  vessels.  One  must  be  fiunino  stricken, 
or  have  served  some  time  in  on  English  convict  prison, 
a distinction  -without  a (lifferenee,  to  eat  the  pi-ison 
food  served  up  in  a Poi'tlaucl  or  Woking  dinner  tin. 

Once  for  all  I will  describe  for  you  the  round  of 
duties  and  labours  which  a prisoner  has  to  perform 
daily,  aud  eveiy  day  while  in  penal  sei-vitude.  The 
prison  bell  rings  at  5 o’clock  a.m.,  when  all  prisoners 


rise  from  bed,  <hess  and  pieiiare  to  empty  their  .slops, 
when  flic  officer  unlocks  the  cell  doors  at  a quaru-r 
past  5.  At  Poitlaud,  (wo  oi’  moie  prisoners  in  thu 
hall  or  wnv<l  were  detailed  each  week  as  (^-dcrlks. 

Those  orderlies  had  to  go  round  in  the  inorniug  as 
soon  as  the  cell  doors  were  unlocked,  take  a large  two- 
haiulled  tub  to  each  cell  mid  collect  the  lu-inc  and  other 
slops  whidi  each  prisoner  had  iu  his  urinal.  Tliis 
done,  the  orderUcs  had  to  sweeji  up  the  floor,  dust  (he 
doors,  clean  the  watercloset,  brighten  the  brassiw, 
assist  the  w.irder  to  serve  out  tlie  breakfasts  and  do 
any  other  incidental  jobs  requiring  to  be  done  in  the 
ward  until  the  bell  mug  for  the  warders  to  go  to 
bre.akfast.  The  orderlies  arc  then  locked  up  in  their 
cells  in  common  with  all  the  other  prisoners  in  the 
ward  at  about  litdf-pnst  5 or  20  minutes  to  6 a.ni. 

The  hell  rings  again  at  about  a quarter  past  6,  when 
all  the  cell  doors  are  unlocked  and  the  prisoners 
marched  to  chapel.  Fifteen  minutes  are  allowed  for 
prayers,  and  at  a quarter  to  7 o’clock  the  bell  rings 
for  labour,  when  all  the  cou-victs  ai-e  paraded,  inus- 
tered,  and  searched  before  they  are  marched  to  tlic 
works,  where  they  are  kept  incessantly  toiling 
from  7 o’clock  a.m.  until  20  minutes  to  12  o’clock, 
when  tlicy  are  marelie<i  liack  to  the  prison,  .Tgaiii 
paraded,  mustered,  searched,  and  locked  up  iu  their 
cells.  “Dinner”  i.s  then  served.  This  consists  on  ComiKw 
Mondays  aud  Saturdays  of  5 oz.  of  beef,  not  without 
hone,  whicli  was  always  tough  nnd  had  in  Portland,  theDimij 
ami  I may  add  in  Woking  loo,  anil  often  tainted,  one 
pound  of  potatoe.s,  seldom  oi-  never  good,  aud  5 oz.  of 
bread ; this  is  an  able-bodied  convict’s  ffinner  at  hard  pan^p’js 
labour,  and  invalids  is  less  in  quantify  .and  worse  in 
quality.  On  Tuesdays  and  Friday.s  “dinner”  is  a 
pint  of  shin  of  beef  soup,  o oz.  of  bread,  and  a pound 
of  potatoes.  This  soup  is  horribly  nauseous  stufl',  the 
“ shins  of  beef”  from  which  it  is  made  are  shin  hones 
with  the  sinews  left  on  aud  the  meat  cut  away  from 
them.  I had  the  opportunity  fbr  near  12  months  of 
seeing  them  every  week  iu  this  prison  before  they 
were  taken  to  the  kitchen,  and  I never  saiv  more  than 
three  or  four  out  of  every  12  that  would  have  any 
meat  on  them.  • 1 have,  while  in  the  infirmary  here  in 
AVoking,  got  5 oz.  of  this  meat  cut  off  the  shin  of 
beef  served  tome  for  dinner  on  “roast  beef  days.”  I 
have  often  had  it  for  dinner  when  I wa.s  not  in  the 
infirmary.  “ The  dinner  ” on  Wednesdays  consists 
of  o oz.  of  mutton  with  bone,  5 oz.  of  bread,  and 
a pound  of  potatoes.  This  mutton  is  generally  better 
than  the  beef.  On  Thursdays  each  able-bodied 
prisoner  at  hniil  labour  gets  one  pound  of  boiled 
dough  with  a httle  of  the  inside  fat — not  iho  kidney 
suet — of  some  miiinal  or  other  in  it,  and  this  very 
often  rancid  ; this  is  called  “ suet  pudding.”  Ou  ouo 
or  other  of  those  dimiers  the  prisoner  has  to  work 
incessaiilly  at  hard  labour  iu  the  quarries  until  hitll- 
past  5 p.m.,  iii  the  scorching  sun  and  piercing  cold, 
browbeaten  and  abused  if  we  opened  our  lips  to  each 
other,  or  attempted  to  rest  one  of  our  feet  upon  a 
stone  raised  a few  inches  from  the  ground,  though 
doing  so  would  only  facilitate  instead  of  impede  our 
labour;  but  it  was  evidently  deemed  of  as  much 
importance  to  abuse  and  punish  us  as  to  -K'ork  aud 
starve  us.  At  half  past  d o’clock  p.in.,  or  20  minutes 
to  6,  the  prison  bell  rung  to  leave  oft'  labour,  when 
WG  were  again  marched  hack  to  the  prison,  pai-adcd, 
mustered,  seai-ched,  and  locked  up  in  om‘  unirow  cells. 

“ Supper  ” was  served  out  about  6.  This  consisted 
of  6 oz.  of  bread  and  a piut  of  gruel  for  each 
pi'isoner  iu  the  probation  and  third  class  .and  for  those 
in  the  second  ov  first  class,  a pint  of  what  was  called 
tea,  jmd  8 oz.  of  bread.  Tlie  breakfast  of  an  able- 
bodied  convict  consists  of  12  oz.  of  liread,  and  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  cocoa  ; on  this  he  has  to  subsist  and 
labour  iu  summer  and  wi7iier,  in  tcct,  cold,  and  heed, 
until  12  noon,  when  he  returns  to  the  prison  to 
“ dinner.”  On  this  “breakfast,”  “diimer,”  nnd 
“ suppei'  ” that  I have  desci-ibed,  the  big  man  aud 
the  little  znan  has  to  subsist  for  the  24  hours,  and 
labour  hard  for  more  than  half  that  time,  as  we  had 
to  do  in  Foi-tlundj  for  when  we  were  not  toiling  iu 
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tlio  (marries  we  were  working  Jiard  in  our  less  7 Joet 
by  4 cells  at  our  ceD  utensils,  ; ooe  urmal, 
wash-basin,  nnil  watev-enii  (of  zinc),  one  knife, 
plate,  piut,  candlestick,  uxtinguisLcr,  snuffers,  and 

save  all  ” (of  tin). 

All  of  tbeae  were  in  a most  filthy  state  when  given  to 
ns  ; the  zinc  vessels  were  thickly  coated  tvith  oxide. 
The  officers  in  charge  of  us  said 'we  should  have  them 
'•  shining  like  silver  ” before  a week,  though  the  only 
time  we  Lad  for  cleaning  thcan  was  before  we  went  to  mid 
after  we  returned  from  the  quaiTies,  and  the  means 
afforded  us  of  making  them  shine  like  silver.”  a 
couple  of  flannel  rags,  and  flannel  rags,  as  everyone 
knows,  will  not  burnish  vessels  that  are  oxidized,  nor 
even  ilry  them.  Onr  officers  knew  this,  but  if  they 
gave  U.S  the  means  of  brightening  them  thev  wouhlnot 
then  Intve  the  pretext  for  abusing  aud  woriying  ns 
about  them.  The  pretext  for  abuse  was  not  tlint  tliose 
celt  utensils  were  uot  clean,  but  they  were  uot  burnishcrl, 
“ .shining  like  silver,”  though  the  lU'inal  was  incora- 
pai-atively  deauei-  and  sweeter  than  the  tins  in  which 
oui-  food  was  daily  served  to  us,  for  the  criminals 
sometimes  used  them  as  privies  sooner  tlinu  dirtv  aud 
liave  the  ti'onblc  of  cle-auing  iheir  own  urinal ; ’for  if 
they  left  them  dirty  after  them  in  their  cells  they  would 
be  reported  aud  punished  with  bread  and  water.  If  a 
prisoner’s  bowels  wei'e  suddenly  acted  on  whOe  locked 
in  his  cell  during  dinner-hour,  or  on  Sundays  at  other 
hours,  ho  had  to  use  his  cell  pot.  This  he  could  not 
empty  until  his  ceU  door  was  unlocked  for  labom'  or 
for  chapel,  when  he  had  scarcely  time  to  go  to  the 
closet,  empty  his  pot,  and  return  with  it  to  his  cell 

before  he  was  oi-dered  to  fall  in  for  work  orch.apel an 

order  which  liad  to  be  instantly  obeyetl  under  pain  of 
bread  and  w'ater,  and  punishment  cells,  and  other 
peuuhies  ; and  il  he  left  Lis  cell  pot  unburiiislied  in  his 
cell  he  was  repoi'teU  and  pimished  in  the  .■'ame  wav. 
Criminals  finding  it  impossible  to  obey  rules  incom- 
patible with  cleanliness,  aud  not  only  contrary  to  but 
absolutely  ignoring  the  calls  of  human  nature,  make 
privies  of  their  dinner  tins  to  escape  hi-ead  aud  water, 
punishment  cells,  and  other  penalties.  I have  heard 
criminals  in  this  prison  say  they  had  often  made  water 
in  their  dinner  tins,  and  would  evacuate  in  them,  too,  if 
they  luul  occasion  to  do  so ; but  if  the  criminals  never 
evacuated  in  those  diuuer  tins,  the  filthy  condition  iu 
which_  they  are  kept  is  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  stink, 
even  if  the  food  which  is  served  up  in  them  never 
stimk,  which  it  often  does.  If  yon  or  any  other  visi- 
tow  here  ask  to  be  shown  a dinner  tin,  the  officiuls 
will  he  sure  to  show  you  a new  one,  or  one  cleaned  for 
the  purpose  of  inspection,  but  if  I am  permitted  to  take 
you  to  see  the  dinner  tins  before  the  authorities,  to  see 
what  I have  here  stated,  1 ^vilI  prove  to  you  that  what 
I state  is  literally  true.  I have  been  told  the  Com- 
imssiouei-s  have  been  shown  the  dormitory  iu  F.  ward 
where  the  political  pi-isoners  now  at  labour  are  con- 
fined, and  that  I am  suretho  authorities  omitted  telling 
them  that  it  was  specially  gotten  up  for  their  inspec- 
tion. The  beds  upon  which  the  political  prisonere  lay 
were  removed  and  new  oucs  put  in  their  places,  and 
the  blankets,  which  had  uot  been  washed  for  years,  were 
changed  and  clean  ones  put  in  Iheir  stead.  I have 
witnessed  in  this  prison  the  process  of  cookinc^  the 
food,  and  the  “cleaning”  of  the  tins  it  is  served  in, 
for  I spent  part  of  two  days  in  the  eook-honse  here.f 
The  shin  of  beef  soup  is  a horrible  decoction  of  dirty, 


The  food  18  the  same  winter  and  Slimmer  in  qnantitv  ant 
|itia]lty._  In  common  with  several  ofmyfeUow-prisonere  I fount 
it  very  insufficient  in  the  snmmer ; three  months  I worked  in 
the  quarries.  The  smallest  man  amongst  ns  was  able  to  eat  tht 
whole  of  Us  food  in  the  warm  weather;  you  may  judge  from 
this  what  tie  broad,  big,  bealthy,  young,  and  able  m^amoLB 
Its  must  Mvu  suffered  from  btinger  while  toiling  in  the  quarries 
m the  cold  and  frost  of  winter,  or  what  I must  have  suffered 
dunng  my  more  than  three  months’  hard  labour  in  the  quarries 
and  I with  an  u^rtdn  appetite,  suffering  from  indigestion! 
and  l^ng  every  day  laige  quantities  of  blood.  ^ 

J hows  after  dinner  one  of  the  prisonea  in  the  kitchen 
^es  a dinner  tin  m each  hand,  shakes  them  for  a second  oi 
bottom 

upwards  on  the  ground  pUed  on  top  of  one  another  ; tMa  is  afi 


musty  bones,  iin.l  duty,  lialftlecayed  vegetables,  with 
any^mel  that  may  be  left  after  “ supper.”  This  mess 
is  lioiling  for  16  or  20  houre  ere  it  is  served  to  the 
prisoner.  The  dinner  tiiw  of  the  able-bodied  prisoners 
are  first  filled  from  the  boiler,  and  then  water  is 
added  to  the  remainder  as  served  to  the  iuvuliils.  I 
have  seen  this  done  You  will  doubtless  think  dif- 
ferently, and  may  not  think  this  soup  bad  from  the 
sample  prepared  and  showu  to  you  j for  1 have  a right 
to  conclude  that  what  you  will  be  Jisked  to  pronounce 
upon  will  bo  specially  prepared  for  you  as  I have  seen 
it  pi-epta-eil  fovtlie  governor  to  taste.  But  if  you  were 
to  conre  unexpectedly  some  weelis,  hence  on  a Tiiesd.ay 
or  Friday,  and  go  tlirectly  to  any  prisoner’s  cell  at 
dinner  Iroiir  you  would  ngi-ee  with  me  as  to  the  qnality 
and  composition  of  this  “shin  of  beef  soup.”  The 
food  of  every  doscripiiou  in  this  prison,  except  the 
bread,  is  fiu'  worse  than  what  it  w'as  in  Portland,  and 
ill  Povilnnd  it  was  much  inferior  to  what  it  was  in 
Pentonvilie. 

1 will  hci'o  relate  what  1 have  heard  an  officer, 
.at  present  in  this  jirisnu,  say  one  day  to  the  officer 
in  cliarge  of  the  parly  I was  working  with,  cleaning 
the  front  yard.  The  contractors  waggon  was  coming 
iu  at  tho  gate  with  provisions;  tire  waggoner  took 
out  of  the  waggon  some  fowls,  rabbits,  or  hues,  and 
other  small  game,  aud  left  them  on  the  ground  inside 
the  gate,  iu  charge  of  the  gatekeeper,  till  he  delivered 
the  provisions  he  had  for  the  prison.  The  officer  I 
speak  of  was  present,  and  spoke  to  the  waggoner.  I 
did  not  hear  at  the  time  what  he  said  to  hbi,  but  ho 
came  right  oi'or  to  where  I was  employed,  aud  told  the 
officer  in  charge  of  us,  in  my  hearing,  that  he  said  to 
the  waggouer,  “ Tell  Messra.  Copeman  and  Lacy  that 

“ laj  iiauiu  is , aud  that  they  have  as  good  a 

“ right  to  send  me  fowls  anrl  game  as  they  have  to 
“ Ciiptaiu  Bramly,  Doctor  Campbell,  or  Mr.  Wbitc- 
“ mau,  (he  stewnnl.”  This  little  anecdote  may  give 
the  clue  to  the  rea.-'ou  T\-hy  tire  food  supplied  to  Woking 
Prison  is  so  bad,  aud  so  much  interior  to  what  is 
supplied  to  Pentonvilie. 

A prisoner  mast  be  two  years  in  prisou  and  ft-ce 
of  reports  before  he  becomes  entitled  to  “tea”  for 
“supper,”  and  if  he  docs  not  or  cannot  keep  free 
of  reports,  or  if  the  officer  in  charge  of  him 
rvishes  to  persecute  him,  or  is  ordered  to  do  so 
by  the  governor,  as  Mr.  Clifton  was  wont  to  order 
the  officer  in  charge  of  us  to  do,  namely,  to  report 
tlu'ec  or  four  of  us  without  having  violated  any  rule 
or  order,  I could  not  fix  a period  when  a prisoner  so 
iwrsccutcd  would  be  entitled  to  “ tea,”  or  to  au  addi- 
tional hour’s  exercise  ou  Sundays,  or  to  write  to  or 
receive  a letter  or  a visit  from  his  friends.  The  fact 
if  the  governoi',  or  eveu  the  common  assistant  warder, 
wished,  either  could  by  frivolous  reports  dqirive  any 
prisoner  of  the  j'eiuissiou  of  sentence  allowed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  ou  condition  that  a prisoner 
does  a certain  amount  of  work  daily.  For  instance, 
a prisoner  sentenced  to  JO  j'eui's’  penal  servitude  is 
ppposedto  get  a remission  of  one  fourth  of  his  sentence 
if  lie  docs  a certain  amount  of  laboui’  daily,  and  is 
othenvisQ  free  of  reports ; that  is,  ho  would  be  or 
ought  to  be,  libenifed  from  prison  when  be  had  under- 
gone seven  yeai-s  and  six  or  seven  mouths  penal  servi- 
tude ; but  it'  the  officer  in  chai'ge  of  him  acting  in  the 
eai>ricious  or  malevolent  instructions  of  the  govenior, 
as  the  officer,  Mr.  6.,  did  in  my  case  in  Poi-tlaud, 
denied  that  this  prisoner  or  those  prisonei's  did 
daily  the  amount  of  work  reqnu'ed,  the  prisoner 
or  prisonera  would  have  to  undergo  his  or  their 
whole  sentence;  or,  suppose  the  officer  admitted 


the  cleaning  the  seven  or  eight  hundred  tins  receive,  they  are 
never  rubbed  with  a cloth  or  dried,  iueide  or  outside  j the 
porridge  served  in  them  is  floating  in  the  grease  from  the  dinner 
of  the  previous  day.  if  the  mutton  on  that  day  happens  to  be  fet 
I have  often  got  it  this  way  floating  in  oii,  and  sent  it  back  once 
by  Mj.  Green,  the  officer  of  my  word;  for  doing  so  I was  told  I 
was  giving  a great  deal  of  trouble.  I sent  it  back  another  day 
with  some  of  the  preserved  potatoes  adhering  to  the  inside  of 
the  tin,  aud  they  turned  the  porridge  out  of  the  dirty  tin  it  was 
in,  and  sent  it  back  in  another. 


IS  Aug.1870. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION 


•I ‘10 

IVF  that  the  prisoner  performed  his  task,  but  kept  re- 

peatedly  reporting  iiim  and  punisliiiig  him  with 

19  Aug.  18*0.  i,i.eail  and  water  aud  penal  cells  for  frivolous  olfences, 

such  ns  speaking,  &c.,  &c.,  that  prisoner  would  forfeit 

.1)1  the  remisson  ho  had  panieil  b)'  hard  labour  in  the 
quarries,  and  lose  his  health  as  well,  perhaps,  from  con- 
tinual puuishment  on  bread  and  water.  I myscit  have 
seen  examples  of  this  in  prison.  It  is  one  of  the 
hardships  incidental  to  the  coiuliiioit  of  a prisoner 
undergoing  a sentence  of  penal  .servitude,  aud  one 
which  myself  and  fellow-priscners  bitterly  experienced 
when  I worked  in  the  quarries  at  Portland.  VYliilc 
I was  in  that  prison  we  were  abused  and  worried  in 
the  morning,  at  dinner  hour,  and  in  the  evening  after 
we  returned  from  labour,  about  our  coll  or  alrout  our 
cell  utensils.  The  qfficey  would  steal  round,  spying 
into  each  cell  to  see  if  we  happened  to  take  up  a book 
to  read,  which  we  seldom  di^  for  we  were  too  fatigued 
and  exhausted.  My  cell  was  too  dark  for  me  to  read. 
Some  of  my  fellow-prisoners  did  take  up  a book  occa- 
sionally ; the  officer  saw  them  moi'O  than  once, 
suddenly  unlocked  the  door,  snatched  the  book,  and 
comiJeUed  them  to  set  to  and  burnish  the  ziuc  vessels 
in  their  cells ; or,  if  the  whim  seized  liim,  he  would  take 
them  out  ami  cut  their  hair  close  to  the  scull  in  gaps. 
Through  them  our  hair  was  never  allowed  to  grow 
more  than  half  an  inch  long.  Sometimes  he  would 
find  fault  with  the  way  we  were  shaved,  if  we  did 
not  shave  up  to  the  eyes  and  below  “ Adam’s  apple  ” 
in  the  throat.  One  of  my  fellow-prisoners,  Mr. 
Undei-wood  O’Conuell,  got  one  day’s  bread  aud  water 
for  not  shaving  below  this  apple.  We  were  as  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  aud  at  the  mercy  of  the  officer 
in  charge  of  us  os  if  we  were  his  slaves.  ■\Vhntever 
Seeauport,  report  he  chose  to  prefer  against  us  was  believed, 
par.M.*^  ' though  wc  were  prepared  to  prove  it  to  bo  false  by 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  our  fellow-prisoners  ; 
and  any  charge  preferred  by  ns  against  him  was  as 
sure  to  be  disbelieved  by  the  prison  authorities.  The 
waiHlers  over  us  possessed  the  powers  of  despots,  and 
were  encouraged  and  rewarded  for  their  cruelty. 
Their  natural  and  aequii-ed  pi'cjndiccs  against  us  a.s 
Irishmen  and  “rebels  ” were  fostered  and  stiimdated. 
Prompted  and  eticournged  to  lie  by  their  superior.-:, 
who,  thirsting  for  vengeauce  on  the  “ Fenians,’’  and 
not  finding  them  affording  opirortuuities  of  satiating 
that  vengeance  by  misconduct,  even  in  the  prison  use 
and  sense  of  the  word,  or  by  in  any  way  violating  any 
of  the  rules  or  orders  of  the  prison,  would  oi'der  ua  to 
be  brought  up  for  pnniahment  purely  to  gratify  the 
See  Ur.  desire  to  punish  us.  The  officers  in  charge  of  us 
were  specially  selected  for  their  strictness  and  severity 
Qu.  iass.  to  criminals ; they  knew  the  wishes  and  hardly  needed 
the  instructions  of  the  governor  to  fabricate  reports. 
Reports  and  punishments  woi'e  frequent.  W^o  led  the 
lives  of  dogs  in  the  qumiies  aud  out  of  the  quanies. 
A number  of  ns  had  to  report  the  matter  to  the 
director  (August  I860).  I asked  him  had  we  any 
redress,  and  he  answered  “ No.”  The  warders  were 
removed ; if  they  were  not,  ^ve  were  determined  not 
to  do  any  work  for  them.  But  it  was  not  the  warders 
that  should  have  been  removed  but  Mr.  Clifton,  if  not 
acting  under  the  order's  of  the  Home  Secretary,  which 
he  sffid  he  was ; if  so,  to  what  purpose  am  I pre- 
ferring the  accusation  ■which  is  to  be  weighed  and 
decided  by  the  Secretary  of  State  ? I.  confess  the 
whole  affair  puzzles  me.  The  Secretary  of  State 
appoints  a Commission  to  inquire  into  his  own  con- 
duct, and  to  report  the  I'esult  of  their  inquiry  to  him 
for  his  own  decision.  If  1 condemn  hi.s  action,  is  it 
likely  he  will  improve  my  condition  ? If  he  were  the 
author  of  my  persecutions  and  punishments,  lie  cannot 
now  remedy  the  irreparnble  injury  done  to  my  benlth, 
nor  would  it  be  wise  of  me  to  look  for  the  smallest 
redi'css  or  reparation.  But  as  I have  begim  I’ll  go 
through. 

An  officer-  in  Portland  infii-mary  told  me  that  he 
was  in  charge  of  a party  of  men  on  the  works,  they 
came  across  a bed  of  marl  and  ho  could  not  keep 
the  men  from  eating  it.  On  another  occasion  they 
came  across  the  almost  putrid  carcase  of  a sheep, 


they  rushed  at  the  carrion  like  wild  beasts,  toi'e 
it  in  pieces  and  devoured  it.  He  knew  of  one 
young  man  who  died  from  eating  tire  garbage  thrown 
out  oil  the  duugheap,  kitchen  offal,  &c.  There  would 
be  plenty  of  such  cases  every  horn'  aud  day  iu  the 
week,  if  the  didn’t  put  a stop  to  it.  If  the 

men  ni'e  reported  for  eating  such  things  they  get  bread 
and  water.  “There  is  a man,”  said  he,  pointing  to  a 
patient,  “ ami  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  him  but 
“ hunger;  he  eats  ali-tlie  poultices  he  canlay  hands  on, 
“ liuseeel-meal  or  oatmeal,  no  matter  how  dirty  they 
“ are.”  Another  officer  told  me  they  look  on  candles  as  a 
luxury  ; some  eat  them  as  they  are,  others  melt  them 
in  their  hot  cocoa  or  tea,  others  again  melt  tliem, 
lettiug  the  grease  drop  into  their  basin  of  cold  water  ; 
this  they  call  making  butter,  for  it  purifies  it  a little, 
the  gi-ease  caking  on  top  of  the  water ; but  caudles 
are  a luxury  they  can  seldom  enjoy,  for  tliey  are  served 
out  sparingly  and  the  prisoner  watclied  too  closely. 

The  dmner  tins  in  the  Portland  infirmary  wei-e  clean 
after  I was  placed  iu  the  room  among  the  criminals, 
for  to  clean  those  tins  was  one  of  ray  many  occupations 
for  some  weeks  before  I left.  I cannot  say  they  were 
ever'  cleaned  before  I got  the  job,  nor  do  I luiow  if  they 
were  ever  cleaned  since.  I had  one  advantage  by 
being  in  the  room  for  I would  get  my  food  hot  and  at 
the  regular  hour,  which  I did  not  when  I was  locked 
np  in  the  cell.  It  would  come  up  from  the  kitclien 
in  the  tray  with  the  othei'  dinners.  Mr.  G.  would 
be  busy  at  the  time.  The  carriers  would  leave  the 
tr.iy  on  the  lobby  with  my  dinner  in  it  aud  sit  down 
to  their  own.  Mr.  G.  would  very  often  forget  to 
bring  it  to  me  till  it  w.ts  cold,  and  then  one  half  and 
more  of  my  chop  would  be  gone,  ns  was  often  the 
case.  The  cook  or  soma  oue  else  cut  my  chop  in  small 
])ieces,  as  I was  not  allowed  a knife  to  cut  it  for  myself, 
60  I could  not  well  blame  any  hungry  prisoner  passing 
by  the  tray  for  stooping  down  and  helping  himself. 
As  I could  not  afford  to  lose  any  of  my  allowance 
I spoke  to  Ml'.  G. ; he  said  he  would  order  the 
ordcrlj/  to  leave  it  outside  my  door  in  future  till  he, 
Mr.  G.,  was  ready  to  pass  it  into  me.  The  governor 
came  to  my  cell  one  day  and  found  it  outside  the  door, 
asked  -why  it  was  uot  put  in  at  once.  Mr.  G.  made 
some  excuse  or  otbei'.  Tlio  governor  said,  “ It  must 
be  cold  nmv'.”  I told  the  governor  it  would  do.  If  I 
told  him  it  was  an  almost  daily  occurrence  he  might 
have  put  a stop  to  it,  and  Mr.  G.  would  assuredly 
make  my  life  more  miserable,  as  it  was  in  his  power 
to  do.  I noticed  that  if  there  was  a criminal  in  the 
adjoining  cell  I would  get  my  dinner  at  the  pr-oper 
time  for  Mr.  G.  would  come  to  wait  on  him.  He 
more  tlian  once  went  home  to  dinner  and  my  food 
lying  outside  the  door  till  his  return.  One  day  he 
said  to  me,  “ IVky  dorCt  you  htock  at  the  door  when 
“ you  hear  your  dinner  left  outside  f I have  a great 
“ deal  to  do,  seeing  tJiat  the  prisoners  dinners  are 
“ right,  and  when  there  is  only  one  cell  occupied,  one 
“ man  here,  I forget  him.”  I said,  I do  knock.” 
He  said,  “ You  must  knock  lo%id,”  I said,  “One day 
“ I heal'd  an  officer  speaking  outside,  I knocked  and 
“ he  took  no  notice  of  me.”  Mr.  G.  replied  “ That 
“ officer  had  no  key,  I 07id  Mr.  S.  are  the  o)dy 
“ two  in  ike  infirmary  that  can  open  your  door.  1 
“ tcish  you  were  in  one  of  the  rooms,  I lose  a deal  of 
“ time  in  coming  to  you  so  often  in  the  day.”  1 said, 
“ Mealtimes  and  exej-cise  are  the  07»ly  times  you  open 
“ my  door  hi  the  day,  and  then  I don’t  detain  you  a 
“ moment.”  “ Yes,”  said  Mr.  G.,  “ I come  every 
“ wh£7i  the  orde7-ly  cleans  your  cell,  that  is 

“ 15  or  20  mmules  lost.”  I asked,  “Is  it  necessary 
“ to  stand  over  the  orderly  when  you  have  other 
“ business  to  attend  to  ?”  “ Yes,  it  is  7iecessary,”  said 
he.  I did  uot  know  then  why  he  said  it  was 
necessary;  butidonow.  His  masters  compel  myself 
and  fellow-prisoners  to  herd  •with  the  vilest  of  the 
vile,  thieves,  murderers,  gan-otters,  beasts,  sodomites, 
&C.  It  is  necessary  that  no  two  of  these  should  be 
left  together  for  a moment.  Our  keepers  ti-eat  ua  as 
if  we  too,  we  Irishmen,  were  capable  of  committing 
the  latter  c7-imes  ! 
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I have  ali-eady  allade<I  to  my  last  iutemew,  on  the 
eve  of  my  leaving  Portland,  February  1867,  -with  the 
governor  of  the  prison,  Mr.  Clifton.  He  told  me 
that  I was  reported  liy  order  of  the  director  for  kick- 
ing my  door  in  December  of  the  previous  year.  Xow 
in  the  first  jilace  it  would  be  very  absurd 'on  my  jjarf, 
and  I begging  the  favor  of  an  interview  with  the 
director,  to  commence  by  kickiug  my  door.  I had  a 
complaint  to  make  to  the  tlirector.  I told  the  officer 
so  ; I heard  the  director  visit  the  piisoner  in^  the 
adjoining  cell,  a.s  he  did  the  day  before.  I heard  him 
pass  my  door  mid  go  into  the  doctor’s  office.  Thinking 
it  powible  that  Mr.  S.  Lad  forgotten  my  apjilica- 
tioii,  I tapped  at  my  door  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
director  or  any  other  officer  who  might  happen  to  hear 
me.  If  I hod  a bell  I would  have  rung  it.  or  any 
other  way  to  signal  an  officer  when  I wanted  to  seo 
him,  ns  the  cells  in  other  prisons  have,  1 would  Imve 
used  it.  I had  no  other  icaj/  of  calling  an  officer  but 
by  Tapping.  I had  hir.  Gs.’s  instructions  to  rap, 
and  to  rap  loud.  I rapped  no  louder  than  I thought 
it  necessary  for  my  jiurposp.  I was  often  compelle.l 
to  rap  louder  lliaii  I did  tlieii.  TThen  Mr.  Gs. 
V)l(l  me  the  director  was  gone,  I rapped  again.  After 
oome  time  Mr.  G.  said  from  tlu'  outside,  « ‘What  i!o 
“ yon  want  now  'i  ” I replied,  “ When  you  hrovqht 
“ my  dinner,  near  tico  hours  since,  you  told  me  you 
“ had  forgotten  the  bowl  of  nirowroot  and  said  I 
“ would  have  it  in  a few  minutes,  I didn't  get  it  yet; 

“ please  to  sc?id  it  to  me.”  I rapped  once  more  when 
I heanl  the  director  leaving  the  office.  I only  did 
what  no  one  in  my  position  could  avoid  doing  liinler 
the  circumstance.®.  I only  <lid  what  Mr.  Gs.  hud 
instructed  me  to  do  -when  I wanted  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  an  officer,  and  for  doing  what  no  man  could 
avoid,  for  acting  according  to  instructions  I,  an  in- 
valid, sick,  and  in  jmson,  n-as  not  jwrmitted  to  write 
or  receive  a letter  for  more  than  12  months,  aiul  de- 
prived of  12  days’  remission.  I was  leaving  Portland. 
One  year  of  misery,  one  year  of  torture,  mentally  anti 
bodily,  was  not  sufficient ; Mr.  Clifton  would  inflict 
more,  and  he  did,  not  only  on  me,  but  on  every 
member  of  my  family,  my  aged  father,  my  ivife,  my 
little  ones.  It  was  his  will  and  pleasure,  imd  un- 
happily for  me  and  mine,  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  so. 

My  poor  friend,  Mr.  Ciircy,  who  unfortunately  for 
himself  rojwrted  Mr.  Clifton  to  the  director  for 
telling  the  officer,  Mr.  G.,  to  fabricate  the  cbnrgo  he 
brought  against  me  and  othei-s,  was  a powerful  vi<»o- 
rons  man,  mentally  and  bodily.  Two  years  after 
bringing  this  report  2[r.  Carey  leas  sent  on  here  an 
invalid  and  a lunatic. 


I arrived  at  Woking  invalid  prison  in  the  nfternooji 
of  the  9th  February  1867.  On  my  aiTival  (although 
an  invalid)  I was  taken  into  n pus.sage  leadijig  to  die 
chaijel  and  strijjped  naked.  This  exposure  was  not  so 
public  nor  so  disgustingly  minute  and  indecent  ns  the 
many  I was  subjected  to  iu  Pentonrille,  or  the  one  I 
experienced  in  Portland  the  day  of  my  anivnl.  I saw 
the  a.ssistant  surgeon,  Dr.  W.  ; he  i5aid  he  would 
arlmit  me  to  the  infirmary.  There,  were  four  of  my 
fellow-prisoners  in  Woking.  I wa.s  plaee<l  in  a room 
with  six  of  the  criminals,  who  were  miinacloil  .and 
chained  to  me  on  the  route  from  Portland. 


following  morning  I was  brought  to  the  infir- 

moiyward.  My  friend  Mr.  Kickham  and  another  of 

my  fellow-piisoners  were  iu  an  adjoining  room  con- 
taining three  beds.  I got  one  of  the  beds,  an  old 
criminal  was  reraor-ed  to  make  room  for  me.  TbVy 
apartment  was  fitted  up  ns  a scullciy,  and  although  the 
word  scullery  was  expunged,  and  the  word  dormitory 
printed  on  the  door,  when  my  fellow-prisoners  came 
to  occupy  it,  it  was  still  used  ns  a sculleiy  and  also  as 
a bath  room.  It  had  two  sinks  with  four  taps  for  hot 
and  cold  water,  the  patients  of  both  wards  E.  No.  I 
and  2,  about  70  men,  bathed  iu  it  once  a week,  and 
some  oftener ; not  an  hour,  hardly  a minute,  of  the  day 
passed  but  they  were  iu  for  hot  or  cold  water ; the  sinks 
were  the  receptades  for  their  dirty  water  ; the  stench 
irom  them  was  sickening,  belching  up  now  and  again 
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mght  and  day,  with  a loud  guigling  noise.  If  I made 
any  objection  to  this  room  1 would  no  doubt  be  placed 
among  the  eriromflls,  and  one  of  them  sent  in  to  oc- 
cupy the  bed  I had  %-aeated,  to  make  three  in  the  room 
as  a precaution  against  my  two  fellow-prisoners  com- 
mating  the  hortiblc  crime  of  sodomy  upon  eut‘h  other 
When  Dr.  Camjibell,  the  head  medical  offic:er  or  surgeon 
ot  \\  oking  invalid  prison,  looked  at  the  piles,  he  pro- 
scribed gall  ointment,  and  small  doses  of  castor  oil  every 
moniiug.  For  the  disease  in  ray  face  Dr.  Wilson 
prescribed  ointment,  creosote  I think  ; my  face  had  a 
dry  Ms'uir  on  it,  but  no  sores  when  1 came  from 
rortlniid ; the  piles  were  not  bleeding  mneh.  Tbe 
Wilber  got  veiy  fine,  I feared  that  the  damp  of  my 
dormitory,”  the  effluvia  from  the  sinks  and  the  steam 
from  the  bathers  would  bring  on  another  attack  of  the 
fever  and  ague  I had  in  Portland,  so  I asked  Dr. 
Campbell  to  diselmrgc  mo  five  weeks  after  ray  admis- 
sion,  ivhich  he  did.  I was  placed  in  the  “ h>iitting 
shed,  ’ £ni  underground  apartment,  with  two  water- 
closets  without  lids  or  covere,  and  a urinal  within  three 
paces  of  the  door.  Hoi-e  I found  three  of  my  fellow- 
prisoners  ill  the  midst  of  about  100  criminals,  all  en- 
gaged at  picking  oakum  or  knitting  stockings.  I fold 
Dr.  Campbell  that  the  sitting  in  the  .shed  would  a>»gi-n- 
vate  my  disease.  He  said  be  would  recommend  me  to 
a more  active  employment.  In  a day  or  two  after  I 
was  tjAen  out  of  the  shed,  nbucket  of  water,  brush  and 
fliinuel  given  to  me  and  ordered  to  set  to  and  iscnib  the 
floors,  flags,  and  bom-ils  of  the  prison.  I saw  Dr.  Camp- 
liell  again  and  said,  “ I iireforrod  sitting  in  the  shod  with 
my  fellow-prisoners,  to  lieing_  n my  knees  scrubbing  the 
floors  with  no  one  but  criminals  for  mv  companions.” 
Sitting  is  had  for  the  piles,  hut  the  sci-ubbing  was  veiw 
much  woi'se,  the  stooping  would  aggravate  the  pain  in 
niy  loius,  anti  liriug  on  prolapsas  and  hemorrhoge,  the 
stopping  mivater  too  might  oceasiou  a return  of  the 
ague.  Out  of  two  evils  I would  choose  the  least ; with 
1ns  peniu-ssioii  I would  return  to  the  shod,  if  there  was 
no  more  suitable  employment  to  give  me.  I went 
back  to  the  knitting.  Nay,  I was  taken  before  the 
governor  Mi-._  Bramly,  and  charged  by  officer,  Mr. 
V\.,  with  having  a piece  of  newspaper  inmypos- 
seasion.  The.  «y)?cer  said,  “He  saw  me  in  the  closet 
^ rending  it.  On  asking  me  for  it  I hesitated  in  giv- 
‘ lug  It  to  him.  That  when  I gave  it  to  him  he  saw 
what  it  was.”  I said,  “The  officer  says  he  saw  me 
replug  It,  and  admits  he  didn’t  know  what  it  was 
“ till  1 handed  it  to  hhii,”  Now,  if  he  saw  me  read- 
ing it,  he  would  certainly  know  what  it  was.  I was 
not  reading  it,  but  was  about  to  make  use  of  it,  for  I 
had  no  other  paper.  I asked  the  officer  foi-  the 
smallest  portion  of  it  and  he  refused  me ; it  was  too 
small  to  teai'.  I could  not  .suppose  that  a piece  of 
paper  like  that  was  confrary  to  the  rules.  The  go- 
veruor  said,  •'  The  piiuislimeut  awartlctl  to  a prisoner 
for  having  a newspaper  was  three  days’  bread  and 
water, _ and  25  days’  penal  class  <liet,  with  other 
penalties.”  I said,  “ That  dirty  scrap  is  not  a news- 
“ paper,  not  the  width  of  two  palms ; not  a week 
“ passes  but  you  may  pick  up  bigger  pieces  than  that 
‘ flying  or  lying  about  the  grounds.”  I was  remanded. 

1 was  brought  up  again  the  folio  wing  morning.  Before  I 
saw  the  governor  I was  hurriedly  taken  back  to  my  cell, 
Md  in  an  Lour  or  tivo  takenout  jigaiu,brouglitupto  Dr. 
Cmupbell’s  office,  where  I saw  two  very  courteous  gen- 
uemeu,  who  told  me  they  had  same  questions  to  ask  me  re- 
lative to  my  medical  treatment  in  Portland.  I wished 
to  have  paper  to  give  them  a full  statement  of  all  I could 
recollect,  but  the  gentlemen  sidd  the  time  was  limited. 
They  had  not  heard  nuytliiug  from  me  of  this  prison! 
and  veiy  litde  of^  any  other.  I happened  to  mention 
me  name  of  Woking.  The  door  opened.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell entered  and  said,  the  caniage  was  at  the  gate 
Ihe  gentlemen  huh-ied  away,  fearing,  as  I undei'stood, 
they  might  be  late  for  the  fraiu.  I thought  at  the 
time  they  were  two  gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. The  following  morning  I was  again  taken 
belore  the  governor,  who  said  he  would  not  punish  me 
jor  scrap  of  paper  as  it  loas  my  first  offence ; so  I 
was  discharged  after  been  more  than  60  hours  locked 
3K 
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up  in  a coll  without  exercise,  uiui  the  governor  coii- 
Bidei-ed  that  no  piuiishment. 

A short  time  after  this  the  disease  on  my  face 
broke  out  in  the  most  virulent  sores.  Dr.  W.  ad- 
mitted me  to  the  infirmaiy,  saying,  “You  have  it 
Ion"  enough,  I must  get  rid  of  it.”  I told  Dr.  W. 
that  the  doctors  in  Portland,  I was  »kl,  culled  it 
sycosis;  tliat  it  fii'st  looked  like  a ringworm,  but 
not  30  well  deancd.  When  the  sulphur  lotion  was 
applied  it  shifted  an  inch  or  more,  gathering  into 
a bail!  lump  under  tlie  skin.  It  seemed  to  me  as 
if  they  were  animalculos  gathered  together.  ^ A 
stinging  puin  ocWksioiially,  a violent  itching,  feeling 
as  if  the  ei'eatures  were  moving  about  under  the  skin. 
The  disease,  when  I left  Portland,  was  on  my  chin, 
under  and  upper  lip.  On  applying  the  lotion  the  parts 
affected  would  swell ; the  skin  got  scurfy  and  cracked. 
Once  the  assistant  surgeon  at  Portland  applied  a dark 
liquid,  and  ordered  mo  to  wash  it  with  water  imme- 
diately after  the  application,  but  it  did  «o  service. 

I saw  many  of  the  patients  having  the  disease  with 
open  sores,  the  matter  flowing  from  them.  This 
matter,  I was  told,  was  full  of  animalciUin.  The 
assistant  sui'geon  examined  it  with  a microscope. 
Dr.  W.  told  me  it  was  not  sycosis;  that  there  wa.s 
no  animalculae  ; it  was  a fungus.  When  Dr.  W.  ad- 
mitted me  to  the  iufirmai'y,  in  June  1867,he  examined 
the  piles  and  said  they  were  not  incurable  ; that  I had 
prolapsus  of  the  intestines  also.  I said,  “ Is  it  what 
comes  down  in  the  centre  betweon  the  piles  ? ” He 
said,  “Yes.”  1 toldliimDi-.Blaker  called  them  inner 
piles.  Dr.  W.  said,  “ Oh  no.”  This  accounted  to  me 
tor  the  pain  low  down  in  the  bowels.  Dr.  Blnker  had 
applied  caustic  to  my  guts  when  they  emne  down 
between  the  piles.  I shudder  when  1 think  what  would 
been  my  fate  if  I had  submitted  to  the  operation  of 
the  knife,  and  thank  God  for  having  preserved  me 
from  so  miserable  an  end. 

Dr.  Campbell  was  on  vacation  Avhen  I was  .admitted; 

I had./wfl  diet,  half  pint  of  porter  and  vegetables.  I 
spoke' to  the  governor  of  the  stench  arising  from  the 
sinks  in  the  scuUery,  where  I slept.  He  ordered  two 
plugs ; those  corks  were  little  use  in  the  daytime,  for 
there  was  always  some  one  coining  for  water  or  empty, 
iug  their  vessels,  so  that  the  plugs  would  not  bo  left 
in  a minute.  On  bathing  days  the  i>lace  was  crowded, 
filled  with  steam  and  stink  ; on  scrubbing  days  I 
have  seen  as  much  as  six  di’awing  water,  or  waiting 
their  turns,  and  all  chatting  away,  and  one  of  my 
fellow  prisoners  lying  so  sick  as  to  be  thought  dying. 
It  was  in  this  place  that  poor  Mr.  Lynch  ended  his 
misery.  He,  too,  was  treated  exceptionally.  If  he  were 
a crimiuul  convict,  like  Sir  Culling  Eardly,  he  would  got 
the  benefit  of  the  rule  of  the  Home  Office  relative  to 
the  release  of  invalid  convicts  whose  health  was  likely 
tobeeomepennnuenlly  impaired  by  prolonged  imprison 
meat.  But  what  wonder  that  Mr.  Lynch,  who  was 
only  a few  mouths  in  prison,  <lid  not  get  the  benefit  of 
this  rule  of  the  Home  Office,  when  some  of  my  fellow- 
prisoners  DOW  in  this  prison,  who  have  been  years  in 
penal  servitude  and  invahded  for  phthisis,  have  i\ot 
been  released  accoiaiiug  to  this  rule,  tbough  I believe 
everyone  admits  that  phthisis  is  a more  fonuidable 
disease  than  chronic  bronchitis,  for  which  Sir  Culling 
Eavdly,  though  only  a few  mouths  in  prison,  was  tm- 
conflitionally  relec^.  If  this  be  not  evidencing  a 
di.srogard  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  health  and 
grossly  exceptional  treatment,  I don’t  know  what  is  ? 
That  they  have  been  invalided  for  phthisis  is  beyond 
doubt  or  dispute,  as  I sow  it  marked  on  tlie  medical 
case  sheet  friruished  by  theme<lical  ofticer  ofthe  convict 
prison.  I myself  had  to  lie  a week  in  bed,  and  my  bed 
within  three  feet  of  one  of  the  sinks,  and  my  fcllow- 
pri.soners  the  like  distance  from  the  other.  I got  as 
I feared  a return  of  the  fever  and  ague,  my  appetite 
failed  and  the  bleeding  increased,  my  face  was  in  a 
shocking  state  with  sores  ; Dr.  W.  gave  me  low  diet ; 
bo  wanted  to  give  me  moi-e.  He  gave  me  a pint  of 
beef  ten,  but  I could  not  touch  it ; the  very  smell  of 
the  meat  and  dinner's  coming  up  at  noon  would  sicken 
me ; I was  thirsty  and  wanted  something  acid.  Dr.  W, 


gave  me  a pint  of  lime-water  or  lemonade  dail)-  • 
this  was  the  only  thing  I had  any  desire  for.  I have 
had  often  within  the  past  three  yeai-s  a simihu-  attack, 
but  not  so  bad  as  the  one  I had  in  Portland. 

■Wlien  Dr.  Campbell  returned,  after  six  weeks 
vacation,  he  found  me  in  this  way.  I liad  iiof 
eaten  anything  for  five  days  but  a spoouful  or  two  to 
urrowoot,  some  days  not  even  that  same.  The  officer, 
Mr.  F.,  told  Dr.  Campbell  that  I was  not  using  my 
food,  nor  even  the  beef  tea.  Dr.  Ciunpbell  said,  “ Not 
“ taking  beef  tea,  I will  give  you  mutton  broth.” 

I told  Dr.  Campbell  I could  uot  use  it.  He  then 
wi-ote  down  2nd  diet  on  the  ticket  and  left.  Two 
days  after  this  Mr.  F.  told  Dr.  Campbell 
I was  not  eating  any  food.  I then  told  him 
that  I had  not  eaten  anything  for  five  days  ; I 
was  beginning  to  make  use  of  the  arrowi'oot  and 
you  take  it  from  me  and  put  me  on  scco;«f‘*  diet-, 

I have  no  desire  for  any  food  ; please  to  give  me  low 
diet.  Dr.  Campbell  said,  “ You  can’t  live  on /ow  diet.” 
I answered,  “ Jt  is  more  than  I have  eaten  these  ten 
“ days  ; I think  I co%ild  use  the  arroicroot  note  if  1 
“ had  it.” 

In  a few  days  after  Dr.  Campbell  felt  ray  pulse  for  the 
first  time  since  my  aiTlvalfi'om  Portland;  be  told  me 
then  he  would  give  me  anything  I asked  for.  I said, 
“ If  I had  a little  chicken  or  chicken  broth  I might 
“ t^e  it”  He  said,  “I  can’t  give  you  that,  I 
“ will  give  you  a mutton  choj).  ” I said,  My  stomach 
is  in  such  a state,  that  the  very  smell  of  mutton 
sickens  me.  I am  losing  a great  deal  ofblood  aud  feel 
very  weak  ; my  face,  too,  Is  very  bad  ; Dr.  Campbell 
then  said,  “ Yo7i  can’t  hut  be  iceah  ichm  you  won’t 
ml  meat.”  He  then  left  me.  A little  brandy  would 
have  been  a great  service  to  mo  then  ; I wanted  a 
stimulant,  but  didn’t  get  it.  The  following  day  I 
think  he  gave  me  two  egg.s  and  a half-ounce  of  butter  ; 
a short  time  after  I got  a mutton  chop.  Between 
two  aud  throe  weeks  after  I told  him  my  appetite 
was  imiiroving,  that  I could  eat  moro  bread.  He 
said,  “ I can't  keep  you  on  this  diet  any  lo}iger,”f  I 
replied  “ If  you  don’t  think  I requu'e  it,  take  it  from 
me,  I wouldn’t  beg  my  life  from  you  or  anyone  else.” 
Dr.  Campbell  then  said  to  Mr.  F.,  “ Take  a note  of 
“ this.  You  are  a dissatisfied  man.”  I said,  I hac 
“ not  c.xpi-cssed  any  dissatisfaction.  I have  a mutton 
“ chop,  two  eggs,  a half-ounce  of  butter,  pint  of  arrow 
“ root,  and  eight  ounces  of  bread  daily  ; I asked  you 
“ for  another'  four  ounces  of  bread,  and  you  tell  mo 
“ that  you  can’t  keep  me  on  that  diet.”  Hediensaid, 
“ I v>ill  give  you  full  diet  and  half-pint  porter.”  I 
said,  “1  can’t  drink  porter.”  He  wrote  fail  diet 
on  the  ticket  and  left,  roying  to  Mr.  F.,  “ Take  a 
}iotc  of  this.”  In  a h ffif-hour  after  I was  weighed, 
full  diet  scratched  off  the  ticket,  aud  the  other  put  on 
again  with  four  ounces  of  bread  extra.  I must  have 
lost  largely  in  weight,  or  the  change  would  not 
have  been  made.  The  weather  was  very  fine  ; I was 
getting  back  my  lost  appetite,  and  felt  much  betta'. 
Dr.  Campbell  oi'dered  a close  stool  to  be  placed  in 
the  room  for  me  to  use,  so  as  he  could  see  the  blood 
I was  losing.  I had  to  use  this  iu  the  presence  of  my 
fellow  prisoners,  cr-inunals  coming  in  and  out  too, 
and  keep  the  blood  and  matter  till  the  doctor  came  to 
see  it  5 the  weather  was  warm,  the  sinks  very  offen- 
sive. The.stooldidnotadd  to  the  purity  ofthe  atnros- 
ijhere.  I asked  Dr.  Campbell  to  permit  me  to  occupy 
the  cell  in  the  ward,  as  it  was  not  pleasing  to  me  to 
sit  and  ev.acuate  in  the  presence  of  my  fellow  prisoners, 
and  keep  the  offensive  matter  for  hours  in  the  room- 
My  fellow  prisoners  were  angry  with  me  for  making 
the  application,  for  the  olosa-stool  and  its  contents  was 
not  half  so  offensive  to  their-  presence  as  the  society 
of  the  criminal  who  was  seat  in  to  occupy  tlie  bM 


• Second  diet  is  tire  coarsest  and  least  nutritive  of  any  other 
diet  in  the  infirmary,  something  like  light  labour  diet.  Dr.  C. 
had  heard  from  the  oi&eer  I was  not  using  my  food,  and  he 
gives  me  second  diet.  ^ 

t Many  eiiminals  in  the  adjoining  ward  had,  at  tM 
much  better  food. 
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I had  vacated.  I had  gained  a little  strength,  the 
sores  in  mj  face  -were  partly  healed,  but  the  d^ease 
had  not  lost  any  of  its  vitaliity  ; it  -was  to  all  appear- 
ance better,  but  it  was  only  the  more  deeply  rooted  in 
the  system. 

I have  alluded  to  the  interview  I had,  Hay  1867, 
in  Dr.  Campbell’s  office  with  the  two  gentlemeoj  who 
asked  me  a few  questions  relative  to  my  treatment  in 
Portland.  Some  time  after  this  interview  I heard 
that  they  were  the  Messi-s.  Pollock  and  Knox,  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  Government  to  inquire 
into  the  treatnaeut  we  political  prisoners  had  ex- 
]K-rienced  and  weio  receiving  in  EnglL«h  convict 
prisons. 

I waited  on  the  governor  in  the  morning,  asked  for 
a sheet  of  pajier  to  draw  up  a statement  to  be  forwarde<l 
to  the  Commissioners.  I was  not  prepared  to  make  a 
statement  the  gentlemen  came  so  unexpectefUr  ; that 
there  was  yet  many  things  I wislied  to  bring  'to  their 
notice.  Tin;  governor  could  not  forwai'd  anv  state- 
ment to  Messrs.  Pollock  and  Knox,  nor  could  he  order 
nm  the  sheet  of  jMper  ; T should  see  the  director.  A 
few  days  after  this  I was  again  taken  to  Dr.  Campbell’s 
office  where  I saw  Mr.  Pollock,  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners, seated  with  Dr.  Campbell.  I had  heai-d  that 
Mr.  Pollock  was  a medicjil  geutlemnii.  I begged  that 
he  would  look  at  the  piles  and  examine  me  ; he  was 
about  to  do  .so  when  Dr.  Campbell  said  something  to 
Dr.  Pollock  in  an  undertone  and  he  declined  to  examine 
me.  Di\  Pollock  asked  me  about  my  appetite  and  the 
food ; I told  him  1 had  more  food  than  I could 
eat,  that  it  was  not  quantity  I w.anted,  it  wa-  quality; 
that  the  weaker  I got  the  more  impoverisheil  my  blooil 
became,  the  more  of  if  I lost ; that  I requii-od  the  best 
nutritive  food  to  sustain  me.  Dr.  Campbell  then  told 
Dr.  Pollock  that  he  had  prociuvil  for  me  a very 
suiLable  employment,  raking  up  the  grass  after  the 
mowers.  1 said,  Lard  for  a man  on  pri.son 

“ food  and  losing  blood  daily  to  do  any  work.” 
I also  told  Dr.  Pollock  I had  much  to  say  of 
my  treatment  that  he  and  Mr.  Knox  <lid  not 
heal’.  Dr.  Campbell  told  me  t/iat  ivould  do,  and  I 
was  removed.  When  the  director  came  the  following 
month,  June,  I saw  him  and  told  Mm  I wanted  to 
write  a statement  for  the  f'-mniissi.iners.  He  would 
not  give  me  pai>er  for  that  pmpo  ^e,  bnt  told  me  I 
could  have  a petition  sheet  to  petition  the  Secretary 
of  State.  It  was  not  a i>etition  I wanted  to  write.  I 
took  the  sheet,  but  finding  one  would  not  do  I applied 
for  more  and  would  not  get  it.  I w.aited  till  the 
dli’ector  came  in  July,  bnt  he  would  not  give  me  more 
than  one  sheet ; told  there  was  no  use  in  me  wi-itiug  a 
long  statement,  the  Secretary  of  State  wouhbi’t  read 
it.  I replied,  “ Long  or  short  I don’t  suppose  he  will 
“ ever  see  it  ? nevertheless  I think  it  a duty  I owe  to 
“ myself  and  fellow  prisoners  to  wiite  it.”*  I wrote, 
filled  up  the  one  sheet,  begged  for  the  food  I believed 
necessary  to  sustain  the  Ufe  of  a man  losing  blood 
it-MiiHar#,  daily.  The  governor  .«ent  for  me  smdsiiid,  “J  have 
iSTa^was  “ feud  your  statcuient ; you  need  not  Ms  xcUl 
G»ard«d.  “ go  to  the  Seorcfory  of  State."  I nevi  r cxiiected 
it  would,  and  told  the  gentleman  x). 

Detortment  -A.  very  short  time  after  Dr.  Campbell  ilischarged  me 
infirmary.  On  my  disebarge  1 applied  to  the 
“liBiouers,  governor,  thinking  I would  get  the  very  suitable  employ- 
ment‘s Dr.  Campbell  told  Dr.  Pollock  he  had  procured 
me.  I told  the  governor  that  sitting  in  the  shed  was  very 
injurious  to  me;  I would  rather  be  I'aldng  up  the  grass 
tifter  the  mowei-s.  The  governor  said,  “ He  had  enough 
“ men  raking  up  the  grass  ; I could  goto  theclemiiug 
“ party.”  The  piles  were  not  so  well  nor  I so  .strong 


“ I asked  the  director,  'SsSx.  Pagan,  to  permit  me  to  take  a 
copy  ofthis  statement ; I wished  to  forward  it  to  my  ftiends.  He 
refused  to  grant  my  request. 

t Previous  to  my  admission  to  the  infirmary  I was  for  a few 
weeks  raking  after  the  mower.  I could  not  then  nor  can  1 now 
sit  for  an  hour,  or  stand  stfll  for  any  length  of  time,  without 
the  pain  in  my  loins  increasing.  After  sitting  I most  be  some 
time  moving  ahjut  before  I can  stand  erect. 


as  when  I left  Portiaud  inlirmary.  This  I oouaidered  ly  js  ifoantree 

partly  owing  to  my  three  mouths  sitting  in  the  knitting  ’ ' 

.shed.  If  I was  permitted  to  .-■t.and  up  and  knit,  which  Aog.  1S70. 

I could  do,  or  to  rest  my  buck  against  the  wall  or  

po.sf,  as  I saw  criminals  do,  I would  prefer  the  sheil,  for 
there  1 hiul  two  or  three  of  my  fellow-pivoneis  along 
with  me,  but  knowing  that  the  officer  in  cliaige,  a 
Mr.  W.,  would  not  permit  me  to  do  so,  .1  had  no 
other  alternative  hut  to  go  to  the  cleaning  pai’fy.  I 
could  not  do  the  scrubbing.  I had  to  clemi  all  the 
hand-rails  and  brasses  in  the  prison.  Previou.s  to  my 
joining  the  party  there  were  two  men  employed  at  this 
work  alone.  I had  to  help  to  do  the  sweeping,  to 
dean  the  waterclosets  and  urinals  of  one  yai-d,  the 
waterdosets  in  D waitl  corridor,  the  waterclosets  near 
the  officers'  mes.s-room,  to  cairy  coalimd  coke  for  all  the 
-stoves  and  grates  in  the  prison,  to  dn  in  fact  nil  the 
dii-ty  work  required  within  the  prison  doors,  and  this 
is  the  very  suitable  employment  I wa-s  sent  to  after 
I had  written  the  .statement,  to  the  Secretary  of  Stsite. 

The  filch  and  toil  of  my  varied  employments  were  bad 
euouglij  but  what  weighed  heaviest  on  me  was  the  huso 
anil  eril  wretches  with  whom  1 was  tLssociatecl  I had 
the  temerity  to  speak  to  one  colled  “ Bull  Anchor  ” uud 
“ Crib  I put.  my  hands  to  my  ears  aud  begged  of 
him  to  cease  his  horrible  obscenities  ; and  I was  told 
by  him,  If  I said  another  icord  he  icoald  chau;  me  up. 

We  were  one  day  eiigflg(»d  cleaning  the  Protestant 
chapel ; two  men  were  in  the  vestry  cleaninsr  it  ; the 
officer  entered  the  vesUy,  spoke  to  the  men  ; they  Ciune 
out.  one  of  them  having  a Bible  in  bis  liuml  wli'idi  he 
left  in  one  of  the  pews,  the  officer  followeil  the  prisoners 
out,  took  up  flu'  Bible,  looked  at  it,  and  asked  tbe 
ptisoner  who  bad  it  whal  became  of  the  flyleaf  that 
was  in  it.  Tlie  jn-isoner  siid  it  had  no  flyleaf.  When 
we  left  the  chapel  I was  called  out  ft*om  the  party, 
taken  into  a room  and  ordered  to  strip  naketl.  Two 
prisoner.s  bad  a Bible,  the  ojficer  supposed  they  took 
the  flyleaf  from  it,  and  one  would  suppose  he  would 
liave  these  two  men,  if  any,  settrehed ; but  no,  I that  was 
not  near  the  men,  nor  tbe  vestiy.nor  the  Bible,  I was  the 
only  one  out  of  the  party  of  12  that  was  stripped  naked, 
exposed,  and  gazed  at ; the  criminals  were  not  setirched 
in  any  way.  It  was  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
officers,  Bartlett  and  Ford,  that  Rountree  should 
undergo  thi.s  immodest  exposure,  this  wanton  and  un- 
called for  indignity.  I was  t.aki-u  before  tlw  governor 
next  morning  imd  reported  by  Mr.  Fold  for  having  an 
old  stocking  leg  on  me  when  I was  searched  the  pis'vious 
evening.  The  governor  asked  me  what  I had  to  say  to 
the  charge.  I said,  “ that  on  tbe  5th  of  November  last, 

“ three  weeks  ago,  there  was  a bundle  of  old  stockings 
“ footless  and  condemned  as  worthless  sent  to  the 
“ cleaning  party  To  make  n.ie  of  them  ; they  were  fouud 
“ worthless,  for  they  went  in.  pieces  ia  a few  minutes, 

“ dirtying  the  flooi',  covering  it  with  blue  woollen 
“ shreds  j the  men  gave  up  using  tliera.  It  was 
“ custouijuy  for  one  prisoner  to  hand  from  the  shelf 
to  liie  utliers  soap,  bnishea,  flannel,  &c.,  when  they 
“ needed  them.  I asked  this  man  in  the  presence  of  the 
“ officer,  Mr.  Bartlett,  to  pick  me  a piur  of  the  old 
“ legs  lying  on  the  shelf,  they  were  no  use  lying  tlierc 
and  they  would  l>c  of  some  use  to  me ; I find  mi  old 
“ wound  in  my  leg,  and  1 didn’t  wish  the  frost  to  get 
at  it.”  The  officer  told  the  goveimor  they  were 
condemned  legs  issued  from  the  stewai'd's  stores.  One 
day  they  had  no  floorcloth  to  give  him  ; he  used  them 
once  and  fouud  they  dirted  the  floor  in  place  of 
cleaning  it,  but  that  he  didn’t  know  I had  any  of  them 
on  my  legs.  .1  said,  “ If  the  office}’  didn't  hear  me  ask 
“ for  them,  and  see  the  m-in  give  them  to  me,  he  was 
“ near  enough  to  do  so.  If  lie  other  prisoners  were 
“ searched  they  might  have  found  the  same  on  them. 

“ I didn’t  think  it  was  wrong  5 I was  ijerishiug  from 
“ cold  ozcbig  to  the  insufficiency  of  my  which  SeeBeport, 

is  the  same  in  quantity  and  material  in  winter  and 
summer  for  the  invalid  aud  the  able-bodied,  namely, 
a shodily  tweed  short  jacket  aud  vest  vnthout  lining,  a 
kuickerbookei'S  of  the  same  materisd,  with  legs  exposed 
ftom  the  knees  down,  being  only  covered  ivith  loosely 
knit  stockings,  and  the  want  of  ppojier  and  sufficient 
3 K 2 
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food.  Tiie  oflicei'  and  prisouers  of  tlie  cloaiiiug  party 
kuo-fl'  that  I am  losiug  blood  daily.  The  governor  sen- 
tenced me  to  three  days  bread  nnd  water,  and  10  days 
jiennl  class,  nnd  to  lose  some  number  of  mni-ks.  Three 
dnys  bread  and  water,  tlivee  nights  without  a bed,  and  10 
days  on  little  better  than  breiwl  and  water  to  one  in  my 
state  of  health,  in  the  inclement  month  of  December, 
was  certainly  no  more  or  no  less  than  a ^nteuce  ol 
death.  If  not  an  espeditions  mode  of  kiiling  a man, 
it  was  certainly  a sure  and  cruel  way  of  doing  so  } 
and  of  the  many  ways  of  killing  that  I have  witnessed 
in  English  jmsom,  it  was  certainly  not  the  one 
that  I would  select  if  I had  the  prhnlege  of  choosing. 
Many  and  many  a poor  sick  dying  wretch  have  I seen 
during  the  past  three  years  taken  down  from  the 
infirmary,  or  up  from  the  knitting  shed — for  n.11  the 
dying  men  in  Woking  invalid  jirisons  arc  not  in  the  • 

infirmary and  for  some  trifling  offence,  or  perhaps  no 

offence,  freed  from  life  and  misery  in  this  cold-blooded, 
cruel,  bnt  refined  and  civilized  jnanner.  I told  the 
governor  that  bread  and  water  and  bare  board.H  to  deep 
on  this  cold  weather  would  surely  kill  me.  Tlie 
governor  said,  “ Speak  to  Dr.  Campbell  about  that;  I 
have  nothinf)  to  do  with  it''  Di'.  Campbell  came  to 
the  door  of  my  cell.  The  officer  who  opened  my  door 
said,  “ Have  you  any  complaints  for  the  doctor  ? ” I 
answered,  “Yes.”  I told  Dr.  Campbell  of  the  charge 
bren'»ht  against  me,  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  some- 
thing on  my  legs  besides  the  open-worked  stockings, 
frein  the  blood  I was  losing ; the  cold  affected  me  very 
much,  and  one  ofmy  legs  had  an  old  wound  tlmtldid  not 
■^vish  the  frost  to  get  at.  I told  him  of  the  scnience  the 
governor  gave  me,  and  said,  two  mouth.s  ago  yon  dis- 
charged me  from  the  infirmary.  Ton  saw  that  I was 
losing  blood  daily  up  to  the  day  of  my  discharge.  I 
did  not  lose  much  then,  for  I could  lie  down  and  had 
facilities  for  stopping  it.  Ihadhetter  food.  Nowlam 
losing  much  more  blood,  for  I cannot  lie  down  when  I 
want  to  get  the  piles  in,  or  stop  the  bleeding.  I find  from 
expevionco  that  the  weaker  I get,  the  more  impoverished 
my  blood  becomes  the  inoi'C  of  it  I lose.  Dr.  Camp- 
hfil,  Slid,  “ Ah  ! you  eomplam  now  when  yon  yet  into 
trouble."  He  wa.s  timiing  away  to  leave  me,  when 
I said,  “ Please  to  look  at  me  nnd  yon  will  see  I have 
reason  to  complain.”  He  looked  at  the  piles,  smd, 
to  n.se  his  own  coarse  cxpro.ssion,  “ Shove  them  up" 
tui-ned  on  his  heel  nnd  left  me.  I was  after  telling 
Dr.  Campbell  that  I waa  lying  stretched  on  my 
back  for  some  time  and  could  not  get  them  in. 
Dr.  Campbell  saw  that  they  were  congested,  and  he 
knew,  or  he  ought  to  have  known,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  “ shove  them  up"  Even  if  I conid  get  tliem  np  by 
slioving,  I could  not  then,  the  paui  wa.s  so  acute,  bear 
to  put  a linger  near  tliem._  When  the  officer  came  on 
that  morning  to  take  me  before  the  governor  to  receive 
my  .sentence,  I was  after  coming  fi'om  the  closet  and 
had  been  bathing  with  cold  water,  the  bleeding  had 
ceased,  I was  lying  down  trying  to  get  the  piles  in. 
I had  to  go  with  the  officer.  On  my  return  they  wore 
congested  from  cold,  as  they  always  arc  when  I have 
not  the  opportunity  of  getting  them  in  ns  soon  as  the 
bleeding  stops.  Sometimes,  ospeciully  in  cold  damp 
weather,  it  is  impossible  to  get  them  in  till  I am  some 
hours  warm  in  bed.  Dr.  Dlakev,  on  two  occasions  put 
his  two  thumbs  on  them,  in  spite  of  my  remonstrance 
pre.ssed  with  all  his  might  and  could  not  “ shove  them 
np."  I do  not  think  that  cutting  them  out  would  be  a 
more  painful  operation  than  this  effort  of  Dr.  Blaker’s 
to  “ shove  them  up,"  and  twice  he  subjected  me  to  the 
torture  of  it.  Fortunately  for  me  the  director  came 
to  Woking  on  the  very  day  that  the  governor  and 
surgeon  of  TVokiny  Invalid  Prison  had  paswul  sen- 
tence on  me.  He  saw  me  when  he  came  to  the  pim- 
ishment  celh>,  and  asked  the  governor  what  I was 
there  for.  The  governor  told  him  I had  two  pair  of 
stockings  on  me.  I told  the  director  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  begged  of  him  to  look  at  the  old  rags  of 
stocking  legs;  they  wei-e  lying  in  the  governor’s  office. 
He  asked  the  governor  was  i well  conducted.  The 
governor  said  there  was  no  repoi-ts  against  me  before 
this.  A short  time  after  this  I was  unlocked,  the 


director  remitting  the  punishment,  except  the  forfeiture 
of  the  marks.  It  was  well  for  me  the  director  came 
to  my  cell  on  that  day.  It  was  well  for  me  that  the 
governor  hail  forgotten  the  dirty  smp  of  paper  I was 
charged  nntli  having  in  my  baud  in  the  watercloset, 
the  veiy  place  I required  the  paper.  It  was  well  for 
me  too  that  the  Commissioners  came  to  Woking  In- 
valid Pi-ison  on  the  day  they  did,  or  I would  in  .%ll 
probability  bo  locked  up  more  tlmii  52  hours,  which 
would  certainly  have  greatly  aggravated  my  con- 
dition, if  it  did  not  induce  some  other  disease ; for 
the  governor  told  me  the  punishment  he  inflicted 
on  a prisoner  for  having  a paper  was  28  days.  I 
suppose  I may  thank  Messrs.  Pollock  and  Knox 
for  my  escape  on  that  occasion,  and  no  one  of  my 
fellow  prisoneis  have  so  much  or  anything  to  say 
in  their  favor,  for  their  visit  did  each  and  all  of  us  the 
greatest  possible  injury.  The  statements  we  then 
m.nde  served  only  to  arouse  the  slumbering  animosity 
of  some  of  our  keeper’s  and  add  to  the  ever  acti-ve, 
unsatiated,  iufunateil  malignity,  and  merciless  bnitality 
of  others. 

After  my  arrival  in  Woking  I was  permitted  to 
write  mv  reception  letter.  The  deputy-governor  sent 
for  me  and  told  me  he  would  suiipress  it,  but  permit 
me  to  write  another,  wliich  I did,  bnt  was  not  per- 
mitted to  speak  of  my  health.  This  was  in  Feh- 
rtinry  1S67.  My  wife,  came  from  Dublin  to  Portland 
to  -see  me,  November  1866.  After  her  return  she 
m'ote  to  acquaint  me  of  her  safe  arrival  home.  I was 
by  the  rules  of  the  prison  entitled  to  receive  this  letter 
as  I had  no  answer  to  the  last  letter  I WTOte,  my  wife 
coming  to  see  me  on  receipt  of  it.  I requested  her  to 
write  on  her  arrival  home  as  I would  not  be  easy  till  I 
heard  of  her  safe  arrival.  She  dkl  vn-ite,  but  as  “ there 
was  no  bad  news  in  it"  the  governor,  Mr.  Clifton, 
a husband  and  a father  himself,  did  not  give  it  to  me; 
he  returned  it.  So  that  it  was  more  than  three  months 
after  her  visit,  cro  I hoard  of  her  safe  an’ival,  in  the 
an-swer  to  mv  reception  letter  in  Woking.  If  the  setitr 
governor,  Sir.  Clifton,  had  the  humanity  to  tell  ino  erldena, 
that  be  had  received  n letter  from  my  -wife  and  would  qneg® 
not  let  me  have  it,  I could  infer  that  there  was  “no  bad 
news  ” in  it,  for  he  told  me  if  “ the  letter  I was  expect- 
ing  had  bad  tieu's  he  would  let  me  have  it,  not  other- 
seise.”  It  would  have  given  ease  to  my  mind  if  he  told 
me  so,  and  strength  to  my  body  also.  I wished  to  bring 
this  to  the  notice  of  the  director;  I “put  do-vvn  my 
name.”  The  then  chief  warder,  Mr.  Williamson,  sent 
for  me  and  asked  me  what  I wanted  to  see  the  direclor 
for;  I told  him,  and  he  refiised  to  let  n\e  see  him.  I 
did  not  see  the  du'ector.till  the  following  June.  I told 
him  all  this  : I be^ed  that  he  would  iuveati^te  the 
eluirges  it  was  Mr.  Clifton’s  will  to  bring  against  me. 

The  director  said  he  could  not  investigate  here  whnt 
passetl  in  another  prison.  I begged  of  him  to  look  at 
the  books  or  my  caption  sheet,  and  he  -would  see  how 
terribly  disproportioned  the  punishments  awaitled  by 
Mr.  Clifton  were  to  tire  offences,  even  if  I was  guilty, 

■\vhich  1 was  not.  The  vilest  criminal  would  not  be 
treated  as  Mr.  Clifton  has  treated  me,  for  even  if 
guilty,  the  offences  were  but  trifling  ones,  according  to 
the  chief  warder  at  Portland  and  Mr.  Clifton  himself, 
as  admitted  bythemwhen  they  came  to  tellmelcould 
write  to  my  family  as  often  as  I pleased.  I told  him 
I had  ])ut  down  my  name  to  wr-ite,  expecting  I was 
entitled  to  do  so,  and  the  clerks  sent  me  -wonl  that 
I could  not.  unite  or  receive  a mit  for  more  than 
12  snonths.  I expected  my  father  and  si.ster  to 
come  to  see  me  that  summer.  I did  not  wish  them  to 
take  such  a journey,  but  if  they  did  I would  not  -u-ish 
them  to  ho  disappointed.  The  director  would  not 
do  me  the  simple  act  of  justice  I sought ; I could  uot 
see  him  in  Portland,  for  it  was  on  the  eve  before  1 
left  there  that  one  of  the  charges  was  brought  agai^t 
me,  M’’.  Clifton  telling  me  that  it  sca.s  by  the  directors 
ovm  «’<fers,and  yet  Mr.  Fagan  could  not  investigate,  or 
inquire  into  the  tnith  or  falsehood  of  it,  and  others. 

1 have  been  told  on  good  authority,  that  the  dnector 
Mr.  Fagan,  is  greatly  prejudiced  against  me.  I have  no 
doubt  of  it,  I am  sure  of  it ; 1 have  reason  to  be  cei-tam 
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of  it.  He  does  not  know  me  but  only  tbrougli  parties 
who  have  foully  wronged  me,  who  have  done  me  a 
most  deaiUy  injury,  and  proretl  themselves  my  most 
ra<;reiless  enemies.  If  the  director  took  the  trouble  of 
doing  wbat  I asked  of  him,  doing  what  I thought  it 
was  iiis  duty  to  do  for  even  the  vilest  of  criminals,  if 
he  appealed  to  him,  he  would  liecome  divested  of  Ids 
prejudices  nud  change  his  opinion  of  me,  and  of  those 
who  misrepresented  me  to  him,  for  he  could  not  but 
see  the  falsehood  and  malevolence  of  the  charges 
brought  against  me.  When  I requested  that  the 
director  would  liave  my  friends  notified  that  I would 
not  be  permitted  to  tn'ite  or  I’eceit  e a letter  or  a risit 
for  more  than  one  year,  he  told  me  ho  would  permit 
me  to  write  myself  to  tluit  effect,  so  I had  the  privilege 
of  being  the  medium  through  which  my  dear  \rife  ami 
little  ones  were  to  receive  this  very  painful  anil  heart- 
breaking intelligence.  I wrote  the  letter  ; it  was 
suppressed.  I sold  nothing  in  this  letter  contrary  to 
the  printed  rnles  on  the  sheet.  In  my  statement  to 
the  ypcretaiy  of  .State  I begged  the  favor  of  writing 
to  my  wife  and  little  ones.  If  I had  committed  any 
offence  I would  be  silent.  If  1 had  coniraitted  .any 
offence  surely  they,  my  aged  father,  my  wife,  my  little 
ones,  had  not  ofiended  ; why  then  inflict  such  misery, 
such  anguish  of  mind,  by  depriving  them  of  the  nii-'cr- 
able  solace  of  bearing  from  me  once  in  the  six  months. 
teQues-  The  governor  of  Portland  Convict  Prison  (5Ir.  Clifton) 
t'wo-i:.oi3.  Piwtiog  words  to  me  were,  “ I mil  keep  you  from 
14108.  ' ' writing."  The  governor  of  Woking  Invalid  Prison, 
Mr.  Bi'amly’s  words  to  me  were  when  I drew  up  the 
appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State  “ You  need  not  hope 
this  will  go  to  the  Secretary  of  State.”  From  November 
1866  to  April  1868,  a period  of  17  months,  my  wife 
and  family  had  no  letter  from  me,  save  thi-  reception 
letter  I ■wrote  on  ray  arrival  in  Woking  Feb.  1867,  nud 
this  one  I conhl  not  have  written  had  I remained  in 
Portland.  From  Feb.  1867  to  April  1868,  a {Kiiod  of 
p.  4«.  14  inoritbs,  my  friends  had  not  the  melancholy  plea.sure 

of  hearing  from  me  or  I from  them.  We  were  far 
away  from  Mr.  Clifton  ; he  could  not  tortui’e  our  bodies, 
but  he  did  worse  ; la  months  of  dreadful  suspense  and 
mental  anguish  he  entailed  on  me  and  mine.  Did  Bomba 
ofNajrles  permit  his  jailors  to  treat  Lis  political  prisoners 
so  ? Did  Mr.  Clifton  treat  the  thief,  murderer,  or 
sotloiaite,  so  ? No ; for  they  icere  /lot  Irish  rebels. 

November  1867,  after  the  director  released  me  from 
the  ceil,  bread  and  water  and  penal  class,  I waited 
on  the  goveimor  and  asked  him  for  the  old  stocking 
legs  he  deprived  me  cf.  He  said  if  I wanted  any- 
thing on  my  legs  to  protect  me  from  the  cold  I should 
apply  to  Dr.  Campbell.  It  was- painful  to  me  to  ask 
anything  of  Di-.  Campbell  after  my  late  interview 
iu  the  punishment  cell;  but  the  frost  compelled 
me  to  conquer  my  repugnance.  I waited  on  the  gen- 
tleman; he  looked  at  my  leg  and  ordered  me  a 
flannel  bandage.  I think  he  also  sent  me  a powder  to 
stop  the  bleeding  as  I supposed.  It  did  not  sto]>  the 
bleeding.  I wanted  food  and  did  not  get  it.  I was 
still  employed  iu  the  cleaning  party  and  W'as  accustomed 
to  go  to  the  surgery  at  noon  for  medicines.  Dr.  W. 
was  still  trying  to  cui'e  the  disease  in  my  face,  he  tried 
acids  and  ointments  of  different  kinds,  glycerine, 
nitrate  of  silver,  sulphur  lotion,  &e.  My  face  seemed 
better ; Dr.  W.  thought  it  was  well,  but  I felt  it  in 
my  mouth,  nose,  cheeks,  chiu,  and  lips,  and  on  my  back. 
The  disease  had  only  entered  my  system.  I had  given 
lip  using  the  razor,  kept  the  beard  cut  close  rirth  the 
scissors,  the  sharing  if  it  ilid  not  aggravate  the  disease 
which  I believe  it  did,  it  certainly  occasioned  a great 
deal  of  unnecessary  pain.  Dr.  W^.  had  told  me  it  was 
not  sycosis ; he  now  said  it  was  sycosis,  and  would 
not  break  out  any  more  ; he  had  also  told  me  the  piles 
were  not  incurable.  I had  sulphur  electuary  ■while  in 
the  infirmary,  and  wished  to  continue  it  after  my 
discharge  from  there,  but  Dr.  W.  could  not  let  me 
have  it,  so  he  said  he  would  give  me  a dose  of  castor 
oil,  or  piUs,  or  setiTia  and  salts,  if  I took  it.  I thought 
that  when  he  said  the  piles  -u’ere  not  incurable  he 
would  try  and  effect  a cni^c,  but  it  seemed  to  mo  he 
had  orders  not  to  do  so,  at  least  he  did  not  do  so  then 


m 

or  after.  The  doclor— generally  the  assistant  surgeon  W.F.lioaniree. 
— sits  in  the  surgei^y  every  dav  from  12  to  I o’clock  ; — — 

any  invalid  not  iu  the  infirmary  has  to  go  at  that  hour,  12  Aug.  I870. 
his  dinner  hour,  for  medicine,  if  he  requires  it.  After  ' 

Dr.  Campbell  discharged  me  from  the  iiifirmaiy  I 
attended  there  almo.st  daily  to  have  my  face  dressed. 

It  was  necessaiy,  too,  I shoiililhave  opening  medicine 
I was  also  suffering  from  indigestion,  the  food  dis- 
agreeing irirh  me,  and  subject  to  chills  which  I 
attiibuted  to  los.«  of  blood  and  want  of  proper  food  to 
su-stain  the  system.  The  ■weather  too  was  cold  and 
damp,  and  my  clothing  \<  ns  then  18  montlis  iu  wear 
worn  out  and  thread  b.-u-e,  the  patches  keeping  it 
from  falling  in  pieces.  I told  Dr.  W.  all  this,  I 
told  him  that  the  dose  of  castor  oil  iuiinediately 
before  dinner  prevented  me  from  taking  any 
food,  for  it  sickened  me  if  I oat  it,  and  seldom  or 
never  opei'uted  till  after  I was  locked  up  in  my 
tell  for  the  night,  when  I had  no  facilities  for 
stopping  the  Ijlood,  having  to  evacuate  in  the  urinal 
ami  could  not  empty  it  rill  moi-ning.  I also  told  Dr. 

that  I was  confined  in  A ward  where  he  had 
patients ; that  I saw  the  officer  of  the  ward  distributing 
nipdicines  ; that  officer  could  let  me  have  oil  at  night  or 
eitrly  in  the  morning,  when  it  w'ould  not  disagree  with 
me  or  would  not  operate  till  my  cell  door  was  unlocked. 

Dr.  W.  said,  “ You  mnst  come  here  when  you 
want  medicine.”  “ If  the  oil  disagrees  with  you,  I 
will  give.  3’ou  something  else.”  He  wrote  in  the  book  ; 
the  compounder,  Mr.  W.,  looked  at  what  he  had 
written,  and  filled  me  a cup  of  sc-nna  aud  salts.  I said, 

“ Senna  and  salts  will  increase  the  bleeding  and  aggra- 
“ vatc  the  disease,  please  to  give  me  an  aperient  of 
“ some  kind.”  Dr.  then  gave  me  two  pills  inlieu 
of  the  senna  and  salts. 

I went  one  day  after  this  for  medicine,  aud  finding 
that  it  was  Dr.  Campbell  that  wa«  sitting  iu  tbe 
surgery,  I rc-tm-ned  to  my  cell  witlioiit  seeing  him, 
for  it  was  Dr.  \Y.  I wanted  to  see.  On  my  name 
being  called.  Dr.  Campbell  was  told  I had  gone 
back  to  luy  cell ; he  may  have  been  told  that  I did 
not  wish  to  wait  foi’  my  turn  to  go  in  for  medicine, 
there  was  such  a crowd  of  criminals  in  waiting,  or  he 
must  have  conjectured  that  wa.s  my  motive  in  return- 
ing, for  after  this  my  name  was  always  last  on  the  list 
of  40,  often  more,  seldom  less.  I should  stand  among 
this  grouj)  of  oi'iniiunis  and  wait  till  they  were  .served 
ere  my  name  would  be  called  ; I could  then  go  in,  get 
my  dose  and  return  to  my  cell.  My  dinner  was 
brought  from  the  kitchen  to  my  cell  at  20  minutes 
before  12  noon.  On  my  retam  from  the  surgery  it 
would  be  20  minutes  past,  often  half-past  12  aud  more  if 
the  doctor  had  a tooth  to  draw,  or  the  battery  to  apply 
to  anyone,  before  me  on  the  list.  I have  seen  both 
(hesc  operation-s  performed  ere  my  name  was  called. 

I could  then  go  to  my  ecdl,  where  I would  find  my 
wretched  dinner  lying  on  my  tabic  or  more  often  on 
the  flag  at  my  cell  door.  This  food  when  taken  from 
the  kitchen  was  never  hot,  it  was  jirohably  wanu ; 
after  lying  on  my  flag  or  table  for  40, 50,  or  60  minutes, 
as  was  often  tbe  case,  it  is  needless  to  say  it  had  no 
lumf  whatever,  even  if  hot  it  required  avetygood 
appetite  to  eat  any  of  it,  and  a veiy  good  stomach  to 
digest  it ; niy  digestion  was  bad,  but  I was  losing 
blood  daily,  and  was  compelled  by  necessity  or  hunger 
to  swallow  some  of  it,  where  it  would  lie  like  lead  in 
my  stomach.  On  three  days  iu  the  week  I had  3 or 
4 02.  of  meat ; this  meat  was  never  good  except  by  acci* 
dent,  or  when  the  officials  expected  the  director  or 
visitors.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  potatoes  and  in 
fact  all  the  other  food.  TVhen  I saw  that  my  name  was 
always  last  on  the  list,  I went  to  my  cell  on  coming 
from  work,  eat  niy  ilinnev  if  I could,  and  then  went  to 
the  surgery  for  medicine  ; even  then  I had  many 
minutes  to  ■wait  before  my  name  was  called.  In  a few 
days  this  was  noticed  by  the  infirmary  principal  warder, 
and  on  the  following  day  my  name  was  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  list.  I ■was  not  present  when  my  n-ame 
was  culled  to  go  in  for  medicine  ; ■when  I did  come  I 
was  reprimanded  and  told  that  in  future  I should  be 
present  when  my  name  was  called.  I said,  “ For  some 
3 K 3 
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W.F.Hoaatree.  “ time  back  you  have  placed  my  name  last  ou  the  list ; 

« I found  that  I had  plenty  of  time  to  go  to  luy  cell, 

l2Aag.  1870.  wash,  <6c.,  aud  return  before  my  name  was  called. 

■ “ You  saw  that  too  and  pbieed  my  name  at  the  top,  so 

“ of  course  I 'vvns  late.”  After  this  my  name  was 
often  heading  the  list,  but  that  was  no  advantage,  for  I 
had  to  wait  till  the  last  was  sei-ved  ei'e  I was  permitted 
to  return  to  my  cell.  Pi-evious  to  this,  one  could  go 
to  diuuer  after  his  name  was  called,  aud  had  got 
the  mediciuo  prescribed.  Now  the.  first  on  the  list 
must  wait  after  having  seen  the  doctor  till  the  last  is 
called,  when  they  ai-e  all  permitted  to  go  to  their  re- 
spective wards ; so  that  any  prisoner  not  in  the  infirmary, 
who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  sick  and  requires  medi- 
cine, inasl  go  to  the  surgery,  thereby  losing  the  hour 
he  is  supposed  to  have  for  dinner,  and  his  dinner  also, 
unless  he  has  a strong  stomach  to  swallow  the  cold 
mess,  and  is  active  enough  to  do  it  in  the  few  minutes 
left  him  after  he  retunss  from  the  surgery  til!  his  door 
is  opened  at  1 p.m.,  when  he  must  be  ready  to  go  to 
labor. 

After  my  discharge  from  the  infirmary  I was  placed 
in  B ward.  One  of  my  follow  prisoners,  or  rather  one 
with  whom  I have  the  misfortune  to  be  identified,  a 
crazy  old  lunatic,  took  offence  at  my  not  lending  a 
willing  ear  to  his  ravings.  This  old  man  was  one  mora- 
iug  eng^ed  in  sweeping  the  ward.  On  passing  my  cell 
door  he  made  some  inquiries  after  my  health,  and  made 
some  remarks  about  my  disease  in  no  very  polite,  yet  not 
obscene  language  ; he  used  plain  but  somewhat  coaree 
English ; the  officer  heard  him,  told  him  to  stop  his  talk 
and  go  on  with  his  sweeping.  He  said  to  the  officer 
“ Don’t  you  hear  Roantree  as  well  as  me  ?”  The  officer 
said  “ No.”  I said  the  same ; but  I said  more.  I said 
the  old  man  told  a lie  or  u damn  lie.  In  a short 
time  after  the  officer  locked  us  both  up,  and  in  due 
time  we.  were  brought  before  the  governor  and  charged 
with  quaiTelliug.  I said,  “It  takes  two  to  make  a 
“ quarrel.  My  door  was  shut,  trap  open  ; I heard 
“ the  oldman  raving  outside,  and  told  him  to  go  and.-<iy 
“ his  prayers  ; he  didn’t  take  my  advice,  but  kept  on 
" chatting  tilt  the  officer'  heard  him.”  The  govenior 
believed  my  statement,  the  officer  did  not  couti'adiccit, 
so  I was  dfschai'ged,  and  the  old  man  got  bread  and 
water.  I did  not  wish  the  poor  old  man  to  get  bread 
aud  water;  it  was  no  gratification  to  me,  but  quite  the 
coutraiy.  The  governor  made  this  the  pretext  for 
shutting  all  the  traps  in  the  wai'd.  This  tlispleased  the 
rest  of  my  fellow  prisoners  and  infuriated  the  criminals 
in  the  ward  who  looked  on  me  as  the  occasion  of  it. 
One  of  the  criminals,  called  Dooley,  told  me  I would 
get  my  bloody  head  knocked  off.  I asked  the  governor 
to  remove  me  to  any  other  part  of  the  pri.son  fearing  that 
the  criminals  woukl  offer  rioleuce  to  me  as  they  had 
thi-eatened  to  do.  He  would  not  remove  me,  but  told 
me  1 was  big  enough  to  defend  myself.  I said,  “ If  I 
was  at  liberty  to  defend  myself  I would  not  come 
“ to  trouble  you.  I wish  to  avoid  coming  in  contact 
“ with  them  ; but  as  you  won’t  put  me  in  the  way  of 
“ doing  so,  please  to  open  their  traps  and  leave  mine 
“ shut.  If  one  or  two  ha.s  offended,  it  is  not  just  to 
“ punish  every  man  in  the  ward.”  The  governor 
said,  “ ft  is  no  punishment  to  shut  the  traps."  I 
replied,  “ The  ciiminnlB  believe  it  is ; say  I was  the 
“ cause  of  having  them  shut,  and  one  of  them  has  told 
“ me  I would  get  my  bloody  head  knocked  off.”  I 
heard  one  of  them  say  that  the  traps  were  never  shut 
in  the  daytime  before  now,  and  he  rvitnessed  many  a 
quarrel,  for  he  was  in  the  prison  since  it  was  opened 
for  the  reception  of  criminals.  I saw  the  dhector 
when  he  came  and  asked  him  to  i-emove  me.  He  said 
he  would  septtrate  the  xohole  of  us,  X'emove  xts  to  other 
prisons;  li£  teas  told  we  wei-e  quarrelling . I replied, 
“There  is  no  quarrelling,  nor  is  there  any  of  my  fellow 
“ prisoners  disposed  to  quarrel,  but  one  old  mau  that 
“ is  demented  ; I wish  to  avoid  coming  in  contact 
“ with  him.  The  cirminals  too  have  threatened  to 
knock  ray  bloody  head  off.  I asked  the  governor  to 
“ remove  me  from  the  ward  and  he  told  me  I was  big 
“ enough  to  defend  myself."  The.  director  ga-ve 
orders  for  any  removal  to  the  cell  I have  occupied 


ever  since.  I have  been  told  loo  on  good  authority  that 
it  was  ch'culateil  all  over  the  siUTOuuding  country  that 
the  “Fenians”  in  Woking  prison  were  killing  one 
another. 

On  the  16th  Mareh  1868  the  governor  relieved  me 
from  the  cleaning  p;uty,  mid  sent  me  into  the  new 
building,  •w’herc  I was  put  to  cut  bricks  along  with  two 
of  my  fellow-prisouers,  Mr.  Eickhnm  and  Mr.  Dillon. 
Standing  all  that  day  in  the  one  spot  stooping  over  a 
a low  bench  cutting  the  bricks  increased  the  pain  in 
my  loins.  The  waterclaset  was  an  open  box ; I had 
occ-Tsion  to  go  to  it ; prolapus  and  bleeding  ensued. 
There  was  a cold  piercing  wind  which  congested  the 
piles,  but  stopped  the  bleeding.  All  that  afternoon  I 
Bufl'ei'ed  the  most  acute  pain,  for  I could  not  get  the 
piles  back  till  I was  some  hours  in  bed.  1 applied  to 
see  the  governor  on  that  night,  and  was  taken  before 
him  on  the  following  morning,  the  17th.  I told  the 
governor  what  I had  suffered  the  clay  before,  and 
requested  that  he  would  have  me  in  the  cleaning  pai'ty, 
or  even  in  the  knitting  shed,  till  the  weather  got  warn  ; 
he  refused  to  do  so  ( Vide  my  application  to  governor, 
17th  March  1868).  I see  by  the  extract  from  the 
governor’s  book,  which  has  been  furnished  to  ino,  that 
3ie  governor  had -written  as  au  answer  to  myapplicatiou, 
“Refei-red  to  the  medical  officei-.”  Under  this  is 
written,  with  Dr.  Campbell’s  signature  and  initials 
attached,  “I  consider  this  man  fit  for  work  outside  or 
in  the  prison.”  Under  this  is  written,  with  the  same 
signature,  and  the  governor’s  initials  attached,  “I 
shall  not  relieve  you.”  I continued  to  work  outside 
at  tlie  bricks,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  I was 
unable  to  rise  out  of  bed  rvith  the  pain  in  my  loins. 
Dr.  Campbell  when  he  was  visiting  the  patients  in  the 
ward  came  into  my  cell.  I told  him  that  I had  a great 
pain  in  my  loins,  and  felt  veiy  weak ; for  I had  lost 
much  blood  almost  every  day  since  my  dischai'gc  from 
the  infiimary,  9th  September  1867 ; that  tlie  piles 
were  very  bad,  and  I was  also  suffering  from  indiges- 
tion. Ho  felt  mypulse  and  said,  “You  have  no  fever, 
get  up  out  out  of  bed.”  I replied,  “I  did  not  say  I 
“ bad  fever ; I can’t  get  out  of  bed  with  the  pain  in 
“ my  loins.”  Dr.  Campbell  said  nothing  move,  but 
walked  away.  lu  a short  time  after  the  officer  of  the 
ward,  Mr.  Pierce,  came  into  my  cell  with  a cup  of 
medicine,  and  said,  “ Dr.  Campbell  ordered  you  this 
“ dose  of  senna  aud  salts  ; he  has  admitted  you  as  a 
“ patient,  and  put  on  you  full  diet.”  I replied.  There 
is  nothing  mor'e  hurtfffi  to  my  disease  than  senna  and 
sfdts,  but  I suppose  I must  take  whatever  he  orders. 
Mr.  Pierce  replied,  “ Yes,  but  you  need  not  take  it 
all,  for  it  is  a large  dose.”  I took  a portion  of  it,  and 
threw  the  remainder  into  tiic  urinal ; Mr.  Pierce  was 
standing  by  at  the  time.  On  the  following  morning 
Dr.  Campbell  came  into  my  cell ; I told  him  that  the 
do.se  of  senna  and  salts  had  aggravated  my  disease, 
and  increased  the  pain  in  my  loins.  I could  not  eat 
the  dinner'  I got  the. day  before.  I showed  it  to  him, 
and  asked  for  some  light  nutritive  food.  He  gave  me 
low  diet,  that  is  8 ozs.  of  bread,  2 pints  of  tea,  and  a 
pint  of  arro-wroot  daily.  He  also  gave  me  along  -with 
the  low  diet  a mutton  chop,  pint  of  porridge,  aud  half 
a pint  of  milk.  If  there  is  4 ozs.  of  meat  on  the  chop 
that  is  served  in  this  prison,  the  patient  may  consider 
himself  well  off.  I have  often  had  less  than  2 ozo., 
the  other  3 or  4 ozs.  being  fat  aud  bone,  which  I could 
not  eat.  Dr.  Campbell  ordered  a close-stool  to  be 
placed  in  my  cell  for  me  to  use,  and  keep  the  nuitter 
till  he -visited  me  every  morning  and  saw  how  much 
blood  1 lost  in  the  24  hours. 

On  the  31st  of  Mar-eh  J saw  the  director  about  seeing 
my  solicitor,  but  I also  told  him  of  tlie  state  of  my 
health  and  what  Dr.  CainpbeU  had  said  to  mo  when 
I complained  to  him  in  the  punishment  cells,  viz., 
“ Shove  them  up.”  That  Dr.  W.  had  told  me  the 
piles  were  uot  incurable ; that  I wished  him  to  pre- 
scribe for  me,  for  I could  not  expect  Dr.  Campbell 
to  do  me  any  service  whatever.  The  dmeetor  said 
nothing  to  me  on  the  aubjeef.  Previous  to  my  admis- 
sion as  a patient  Dr.  W.  visited  the  patients  in  the 
ward  in  which  I was  located  daily.  Aftei'  my  appli* 
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catiou  to  the  direotov  Dr.  Campbell  risited  iu  his 
stead.  Di‘.  W.  came  but  twice,  I ihmk,  during  the 
five  weeks  I was  a patient,  and  then  did  not  prescribe 
for  me.  Dr.  Campbell  saw  that  I was  losmg  blood 
every  day  ( Vide  medical  case  sheets.) 

On  the  30th  April,  seeing  that  there  wasnotsomucb 
blood  in  the  pot  as  I usually  lost,  he  discharged  me. 
I was  sent  out  to  work  at  the  bricks  again  with  my 
fellow-prisoners,  hlessrs.  Stack,  Dillon,  and  Kickham. 
After  a time  we  were  taken  fi’om  the  cutting  of  the 
bricks,  and  sent  to  pull  one  of  the  ropes  for  hoisting 
bricks  up  to  the  bricklayers  on  the  scaflfbldings  ; this 
one  rope  kept  ns  constantly  on  the  move,  for  the  brick- 
layers were  tlivided  into  pimties,  and  working  against 
one  another,  and  trying  which  would  set  the  most 
bricks.  The  ofiieei-s  took  care  that  the  “ Fenians  ” 
were  put  to  the  rope  that  had  the  most  work  on  it. 
The  criminals  sawtliis  as  well  as  oui-selves,  for  I heard 
some  of  them  speaking  of  it  more  than  once.  The 
criminals  on  the  other  ropes  could  sit  down  and  rest 
at  intervals,  but  the  “ Fenians  ” had  no  cessation, 
although  we  were  invalids.  We  sat  down  to  rest  one 
day,  the  bricklayers  were  shifting  the  scaffoldings ; 
seeing  this  the  principal  n'ardor,  Mr.  S.,  came  over 
and  told  me  we  should  pull  two  ropes  in  future, 
so  we  had  a rope  inside  and  outside  the  buildiug  to 
attend  to.  This  was  exceptional  treatment ; for  no  four 
criminals  were  required  to  attend  to  more  than  one 
rope.  The  officers  kept  driving  us  and  shouting  to  us 
to  go  faster.  At  the  inside  rope  our  lives  were  iu 
danger,  for  the  bricks  and  pieces  of  bricks  were  con- 
stantly tumbling  from  the  scaffoldings  overhead,  and 
not  only  bricks,  but  trowels,  buckets,  &e.  We  com- 
plained of  tins  to  tbe  principal  warder,  but  one  of  tbe 
oHb^ers  in  charge  told  him  there  was  nothiug  fall- 
ing but  small  pieces  of  brick  j at  lengtli  another  officer 
who  was  near  our  party  saw  two  bricks  fall,  he  took 
them  up  and  said  he  would  report  the  fact  to  the 
governor,  and  kept  them  for  the  governor  to  see  when 
he  came  on  his  rounds.  My  fellow-prisoner,  Mr. 
Dillon,  was  struck  by  a large  piece  of  brick  between 
tbe  shoulders ; at  length  they  removed  the  wheel  to 
another  part  of  the  buildiug.  If  Mr.  S.,  when  we 
first  complained  to  him,  had  stood  for  a few  minutes 
near  the  rope  he  could  have  seen  the  bricks  tumbling 
ou  us,  but  he  did  not  care  for  seeing  them,  for  he  could 
not  but  know  they  wore  falling  as  well  as  we  did 
oui-selves.  The  weather  this  summer  was  extremely 
hot.  I have  seen  tbe  thermometer  which  one  of 
tlie  wai'ders.  Mi'.  B.,  hung  one  day  in  September  on 
the  .scaffold  pole  alongside  where  we  wei'e  working 
stand  at  111°,  and  this  day  was  cool  in  comparison  to 
some  days  we  had  in  July  and  August.  Mr.  Stack 
was  the  fii-st  to  succumb  from  the  hai'd  labour  under 
this  tropical  heat;  he  kept  on  his  feet  as  long  as  he 
couid.  Mr.  D.  was  vei'j^  very  weak ; Mr  Kickham 
and  I were  very  little,  it  anything,  better,  for  I was 
From  ths  losing  blood  every  day,  and  drew  tbe  attention  of  A.W. 

closet  with  blood  once  or 
»pwlnt!iat  after  I came  from  it,  but  we  had  no  alternative. 

should  icorA,  icork,  icork ; you  must  go  faster  was 
WiSnoM  inhuraau  di-ivers  in  charge  of  us,  and 

^th®  infinitely  more  cruel  and  atrocious  ivas  the  coolly 
■written  declaration  of  Dr.  Campbell  to  the  governor, 
Mr.  Bramly,  viz.,  “T  shall  not  remit  you.”  (^Vide 
governor’s  hook.) 

Q|>.ii,628,  In  May  or  beginning  of  June,  while  toiling  in 
"•  this  manner  at  lie  bricks,  I caught  a severe  cold, 

sore  throat,  great  ixain  in  swallowing  food,  with 
hoarsenes.s.  I made  application  to  see  the  doctor; 
Dr.  Campbell  was  on  vacation  ; Dr.  W.  presciibed  for 
me;  I kept' going  to  the  surgery  at  my  dinner  hour 
daily ; my  cold  was  getting  worse.  I told  Dr.  "W. 
80,  and  asked  him  for  a mustard  plaster  and  for 
medicine  twice  or  three  times  a day,  for  one  dose 
immediately  before  dinner  did  me  no  service ; he 
refused  to  giunt  my  request.  Mr.  W.  was  the 
gtienoe.  compounder,  and  he  also  dispensed  the  medicines  to 
the  prisoners  at  dinner  hour  at  the  surgery.  This 
Mr.  W.  was  always  drunk,  or  stupid  from  di'ink, 
and  ■would  give  me  medicine  out  of  any  or  all  the 


bottles  on  the  counter  before  him,  if  I let  him,  but  I W.F.  Roantret. 

never  took  the  wrong  medicine  but  once,  for  I got  »o  

know  the  colour  of  tlie  liquid  Dr.  'W.  had  pre-  12  Aug.  1870. 

scribed  for  me.  I often  put  Mr.  VI.  to  the  trouble  

of  pouring  the  liquid  back  into  the  bottle,  and  would 
point  oat  the  botde  that  held  the  medicine  presm-ibed 
for  me^;  this  irritated  Mr.  W.,  for  be  often  said  to 
me,  “ You  here  again  ; what  do  you  waut  here  eveiy 
day  ? ” I once  more  told  Dr.  W.  I was  located 
in  A ward,  wuer©  he  had  patients,  and  begged  that  be 
would  allow  the  officer  of  my  ward  to  give  me  the 
prescribeil  medicine  twice  or  thrice  a day,  or  I would 
come  to  the  su3'gery  three  times  a day  if  he  peimitted 
Dr  W.  again  refused  my  request,  and  I have 
seen  criminals,  not  in  tbe  infii-mary,  go  to  the  surgery 
three  times  a day  and  get  medicine  ; I have  seen  them 
come  to  A ward,  and  they  not  located  in  the  ward, 
and  get  medicine  from  the  officer  of  the  ward  by  the 
doctor’s  orders,  and  Dr.  W.  would  not  allow  me  to 
hare  it,  and  I occupying  a cell  in  the  ward.  On  one 
occasion  I made  the  same  request  to  Dr.  Campbell 
and  he  also  refused  me.  This  was  exceptional  ti'eat- 
meut.  I give  the  names  of  two  of  the  criminals ; 

Grundy  got  medicine  three  times  a day  at  the  iafirmary, 
and  Benjamin  I have  seen  come  to  A ward,  and  he 
not  located  iu  it,  and  get  medicine,  and  have  a lotion 
applied  to  his  eyes  by  the  officer  of  the  ward.  After 
five  weeks  or  so  I asked  Dr.  ■^.  to  examiiie  my 
chest ; he  applied  tbe  stetliescope  and  said,  “ You  have 
a cold.”  I replied,  I fear  it  is  a cold  that  will  never 
“ leave  me ; it  is  worse  now  than  when  I first  ap- 
“ plied  to  you.  I have  a short  cough  and  expectorate, 

“ what  I never  had  before.”  Dr.  W,  gave  what  I 
thought  an  incredulous  smile,  for  he  prescribed  no 
other  medicine  for  me.  After  Dr.  Campbell’s  return 
from  vacation  I applied  to  iiim,  aud  be  prescribed  a 
dose  of  castor  oil  ; since  tlieu  be  prescribed  “ senacu," 
which  I was  taking  for  mouths,  with  uo  good  effect. 

I have  not  got  rid  of  tliis  cold  since  ; every  change  in 
tbe  weather  aSects  my  throat  and  chest.  A few 
mouths  after  1 got  tliis  cold  I told  the  Bev.  Father 
O’Leaiy,  the  Catholic  oliaplaiu  of  this  prison,  that  I 
was  certain  my  bronchial  tubes  were  affected,  and 
said,  “ If  Dr.  Wilson  or  Dr.  Campbell  had  treated  me 
“ propei'ly,  or  gave  me  the  mustai'd  plaster,  or  tbe 
“ medicine  three  times  a day  when  I asked  for  it,  I 
« might,  I would  no  doubt,  have  got  rid  of  the  disease, 

“ butuowlfeoi'  it  has  become  chronic.  I am  not 
“ yet  three  yeara  a prisoner  and  I have  thi-ee  chronic 
“ diseases,  viz.,  piles,  sycoses,  aud  this  cold  I believe 
“ to  lie  chronic  bronchitis.” 

"When  I first  came  to  be  located  iu  A ward  all  the 
prisoners  not  undergoing  punishment  were  allowed  to 
go  to  the  watercloset  at  any  hour  of  the  day.  On  the 
6fh  September  1868  I wanted  to  go  to  the  closet  after 
dinuer,andtheoffieerwould  not  unlock  my  door,  so  Ihad 
to  use  the  small  urinal  in  my  cell.  Next  day,  the  7th, 

I complained  to  the  governor  of  this  ; the  governor 
told  me  that  it  was  his  order  that  no  prisoner  would 
be  allowed  to  the  closet  at  dinuev  hour.  I told  him 
tfajit  I was  taking  aperients  evei'y  other  day  ; that  it 
was  necessary  that  I should  have  water  to  stop  the 
bleeding  after  relieving  nature,  which  I could  not 
do  if  I had  to  evacuate  in  the  uriual ; that  I never 
wanted  to  go  at  dinner  hour  before  this ; I saw  other 
prisoners  allowed  to  the  closet  at  that  hour ; that  if  I 
did  want  to  go  in  future  I would  like  to  have  the  same 
privilege  as  the  criminals,  and  the  governor  said, 

“ I wili  see  about  it.”  ( Vide  application  to  governor, 

7th  September  1868;  a copy  of  which  I have  before 
me.)  The  governor  -writes,  “ Says  it  is  necessary  to 
« apply  cold  wata-  after  i-elieving  nature,  and  therefore 
“ cannot  use  his  chamber.”  “ Dr.  Campbell,  is  this 
“ so,  and  cannot  it  be  managed  in  his  ceU  ?”  Dr. 

Campbell  writes  an  answer  to  this  query,  “ This  man 
“ suffers  from  piles,  but  the  bucket  of  cold  water  in 
“ the  cell  appears  to  be  sufficient.”  “ The  bucket  of 
cold  water  in  tbe  cell  appears  to  be  sufficient  I ” 

The  governor,  shocked  at  such  a suggestion,  writes, 

“ No,  on  no  account  to  use  his  bucket ; let  him  have  a 
“ second  uriual  and  water  in  it.”  So  if  the  go'vemor 
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had  not  more  ImmanYty  nud  regard  for  lienlth  than  Dr. 
Campbell,  I Imd  no  nltei-iiative  but  to  evacuate  ui  the 
Biaall  urinal  and  afterwards  wash  aud  bathe  m the 
bucket  and  with  the  water  that  was  issued  to  me  for 
washing  my  face  and  hands  in  the  morning.  I will 
not  say° that  this  suggestion  or  order  of  Dr.  Cfuripbell  s 
was  exceptional,  for  I have  known  criminals,  invalids, 
not  only  to  wash  and  bathe  in  their  bucket,  but  also 
to  evacuate  in  it ; this  is  almost  an  every  day  oceur- 
iMince  in  tliis  prison.  There  is  one  gallon  of  water 
allowed  to  each  prisoner  every  24  hours,  for  1ho 
purpose  of  washing  his  face  aud  hands,  every  morning. 
uTien  I was  employed  in  the  quaiTies  at  Portland  and 
at  tlie  bricks  and  othei-  ont-door  employment  here  in 
Wokino',  where  I could  not  get  to  the  watercloset  in 
my  ward,  I had  no  alternative  but  to  use  my  owu 
urine  for  bathing  purposes,  stretch  out  if  I had  the 
opportunity,  which  I seldom  hod  in  Woking,  and 
never  had  in  Portland,  and  try  to  stop  the  bleeding  in 
one  way  or  another  j I often  bleil  away  till  I got  to  my 
‘•ell.  On  the  29th  September  1868, 1 again  applied 
to  the  govenior  for  in-door  employment,  as  the  weather 
was  getting  cold,  aud  I felt  weak  and  chilled  from  loss 
of  blood,  &c.  ;hf  allowed  me  to  come  in  to  the  knitting 
shed  ; a few  days  after  this  he  told  me  I could  go  into 
the  cook-house.  I declined  the  cook-house,  for  I was 
not  able  for  the  work.  I continued  going  to  the 
sui’gery  at  my  dinner  hour  every  day ; the  doctor  would 
give  me  a dose  of  medicine,  but  proper  nutritive  food 
would  have  doue  me  more  good  at  the  time  tlian 
medicine,  for  I was  in  a -wretcheti  state,  whicli  the 
doctor  could  have  seen  if  I never  told  him  i yet  he 
would  not  admit  me  as  a patient,  nor  did  Dr.  Campbell 
ever  admit  me  as  a patient  till  I was  no  longer  able  to 
stand  on  my  feet  ; when  I was  unable  to  get  out  of  bed, 
then  and  not  tiE  then  would  he  admit  me  to  theinfirmavy. 
This  certainly  was  very  exceptional  treatment. 

The  doctors  in  Portland  would  not  do  anything 
for  me  till  they  got  an  order  from  the  director 
to  do  so ; I was  taken  into  the  infirmary  there  oa  the 
24lh  August  1866,  in  a state  of  exhaustion,  some 
weeks  .affer  they  had  received  the  director's  order  to 
see  tome.  Tliis  was  veiy exceptional  treatment.  One 
montli  after  my  admission  Dr.  Blaker  writes— ritfe 
medical  case  sheet— “ He  has  lost  a large  quantity  of 
blood  since  yesterday.”  Tliis  was  the  first  time  he 
saw  the  blood  I wa.s  losing  daily.  I di'ew  the  attention 
of  the  officer  to  it,  and  Mr.  G.  went  and  brought 
Dr.  Blaker  to  look  at  it.  I W'ould  have  shown  it  to  the 
officer  or  to  the  doctor  before  this,  but  I was  delicate 
in  doing  so,  for  it  always  had  excrement  along  with  it 
in  the  pot ; on  this  day  there  was  notliing  in  the  pot 
but  blood.  Some  time  after  this  Mr.  Du  Cane,  the 
visiting  director,  came  into  my  cell.  Dr.  Bl.iker  told 
him,  in  answer  to  his  inquiry.  “I was  very  bad,  losing 
large  quantities  of  blood.”  Some  months  after  this 
Dr.  Blalcer  told  mo,  when  I had  done  another  few 
years  in  prisou  “ I would  bo  very  little  use.”  In  about 
six  montlis  after  my  admission  to  the  infirmary  I was 
forwarded  to  Woking  an  “ incurable  ” invalid.  Nino 
months  after  my  anival  in  Portland,  and  12  months 
after  my  transportation  to  England,  I was,  owing  to 
the  neglect  and  ill-treatment  of  the  medical  officers  of 
Pentonville  and  Portland,  an  “incurable”  invalid 
with  two  chronic  diseases,  viz.,  chronic  files  anil 
chronic  sci/coses. 

Ou  the  27th  November  1868  I was  unable  to 
get  out  of  bed  with  the  pain  in  my  loins.  I also 
had  for  some  weeks  chills  or  ague.  I felt  very 
bad ; hard  labour,  loss  of  blood,  with  bad  and 
insufficient  food,  had  veiy  nearly  given  the  finish- 
ing stroke  to  my  existence.  Dr.  Campbell  at  length 
admitted  me,  when  I was  unable  to  move,  aud 
gave  mo  low  diet,  &c.,'same  kind  as  I had  when  ho 
discharged  me  ftom  the  infirmary  eight  months 
previous.  On  the  7tb  Januaiy  1869  the  governor 
came  to  my  cell  and  asked  me  was  I a patient  in  the 
infirmary  ; I told  him  I was.  He  then  said, " Do  yon  be 
“doing  notliing  all  day  ?”  I said,  “ Yes,  I have  two 
“ hours  exercise,  and  t spend  the  rest  of  the  day 

reading.”  In  a short  time  after  this’  the  officer 


of  my  ward  brought  me  a stocking  to  knit.  In  the 
morning  I saw  the  governor  and  said  to  him,  “ There 
“ are  over  150  criminal  patients  in  the  infirmaiy, 
“ none  of  them  do  any  w’ork,  and  you  send  me  a 
“ stockiug  to  knit.”  The  stocking  was  taken  away. 
On  the  next  day  the  governor  sent  an  order  to  have 
my  beard  cut ; I spoke  to  Dr.  Campbell,  and  he  said 
he  had  nothing  to  do  witli  the  order  j but  he  gave  me 
permission  to  wear  my  moustache  in  consequence  of 
the  disease,  “sycoses,”  I had  in  my  upper  lip  aud  face. 
The  governor  asked  me  some  short  time  previous  to 
this,  befoi'e  my  moustache  and  beard  were  dlowcd  to 
grow,  what  was  the  cause  of  the  shaking  or  nervous 
involuutaiy  twitching  of  my  lips  and  chin  ? I reminded 
the  governor  of  this,  and  begged  he  would  not  have 
my  beard  cut,  for  it  would  expose  the  scoi’s  and 
twitching  of  the  muscles  of  my  face,  amd  probably 
occasion  the  disease  to  break  out  in  sores  again ; 
that  since  my  beard  commenced  to  grow  again  my 
face  Avas  to  all  appeai-auce  well,  but  that  I felt  itstiU, 
not  alone  in  my  face  but  iu  my  gums,  tongue,  palate, 
and  other  parts  of  my  body.  The  governor  ordered 
my  beard  to  be  trimmed  but  not  cut  close.  I was 
satisfied  that  this  order  to  cut  my  beiu-d  ivould  not 
liave  been  issued  if  I had  not  objected  to  the  Icnitting, 
ami  I had  reason  to  believe  that  Dr.  Campbell  was 
about  to  discharge  me  from  liie  iiifinnaiy  on  the  same 
gi‘oumls ; so  I said  to  the  governor,  “ Sooner  than 
*'  be  deprived  of  the  food  and  treatment  for  my  dis- 
“ ease  I liave  at  present,  I ivill  do  the  knitting,  but 
“ that  if  he  had  no  objection  I would  prefer  going  to 
“ the  pump  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  day.  The 
“ sitting  was  hurtful  to  my  disease.”  The  governor 
told  me  that  I could  go  to  tlie  pump,  and  issued  an 
order  to  that  effect.  As  I had  anticipated,  Dr.  Camp- 
bell discharged  me  from  the  infirmaiy  ou  the  18th 
Jamiaxy,  10  days  after  my  objection  to  the  knitting, 
and  on  the  following  day  I was  placed  in  the  centre  of 
about  ICO  ci-iminals  in  an  undei^’ouod  apartment, 
with  two  or  three  ivatoi'closets  within  thi-ee  paces  of 
tlie  door,  a stocking  put  in  my  hand  to  knit,  and  a 
steni  ta.'kmaster  oi'er  me  to  keep  me  plying  the 
needles. 

Ou  the  29th  Jammiy  1869  I drew  up  the  foliowiug 
statement  to  the  board  of  directors : [Every  particulni’ 
contained  in  this  statement  is  repeated  in  the  text.] 

In  a few  days  afier  I had  handed  in  the  above 
statement  to  be  forwaa'ded  to  the  board,  the  governor 
sent  for  me  aud  said  to  me,  “ The  director  consider 
that  there  is  no  gi’ounds  for  your  statement.”  I 
waa  very  sick  and  compelled  to  lie  in  bed  ou  the 
morning  ofFobi'uary  9th,  1869.  The  piles  weroveiy 
bad,  and  I was  suflPeiing  from  loss  of  blood  and  in- 
digestion ; Dr.  CampbeE  prescribed  for  me,  and  gave 
me  the  same  diet  as  I had  when  iu  the  infiimary 
befoi-e.  I see  by  the  “ mecEeal  case  sheet  ” that  has 
been  furnished  to  me,  that  Dr.  CampbeE  says  I had 
sago  pudding  ; this  is  not  tnie  I had  no  sago  pudding, 
nor  did  I ever  eat  sago  pudding.  I have  heard,  and  I 
have  reason  to  believe  it,  that  it  is  customary  in  this 
establishment  for  to  fiE  up  in  this  manner  the  diet 
tickets  and  the  medical  sheets  of  Ihe  invalid  cidminals 
who  die  or  leave  for  home,  but  I didn’t  know  till  now 
that  Dr.  CampbeE  (Ed  the  same  to  the  tickets  and 
sheets  of  the  men  who  ai'e  aUve  and  present  to  con- 
ti’odict  and  expose  the  fraud.  I am  only  surprised 
that  Dr.  Campbell  didn’t  put  wine  or  brandy  oa  the 
sheet,  bnt  I suppose  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
put  it  on  the  doctored  “medical  case  sheet”  he 
fui'uislied  to  me  j he  might  have  done  so,  and  he  knows 
it.  I do  believe  that  if  Dr.  CampbeE  put  tiirUe  or 
birds’  nest  soup — ^if  tho  like  was  to  be  had  in  England 
— on  the  diet  tickets  and  sheets  he  would  get  the 
'authorities  that  he  has  to  account  to  to  beEeve  him. 
The  assistant  surgeon  of  Portland  and  of  this  prison 
have  often  prescribed  for  and  rennaj-ked  upon  my 
diseases,  and  there  is  not  one  sentence  from  them 
on  either  of  the  sheets  furnished  to  me  on  the 
object  of  my  treatment  or  my  diseases.  I was 
a patient  in  the  infirmary  when  Di‘.  Ef.,  the 
guecessor  to  Dr.  W.,  assistant  surgeon,  came  to 
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Woking.  A few  days  before  his  coming  I reminded 
Dr.  W.  that  he  had  told  me  the  piles  'were  not 
incurable,  and  requested  that  he  would  do  something 
for  me.  ITc  said  he  'w-ould  see  what  he  could  do  for 
me  in  a few  days.  A few  days  after  Dr.  H.’s 
aniTol  Dr.  W.  and  he  looked  at  the  piles.  When 
they  came  to  my  celi  I was  after  coming  from  stool, 
had  stopped  the  bleeding,  and  had  returned  the  pro- 
lapsus, but  they  needed  no  speculum  to  look  at  them. 
I stooped  oTcr  tlio  pot  for  a moment,  and  prolapsus 
ensued,  as  it  over  does  when  I stoop.  Dr.  H. 
prescribed  “snjjpositories”  autl  an  electuary.  This 
electuary  was  some  service  to  me.  Dr.  Campbell 
deprived  me  of  it  some  time  after,  and  gave  me  sul- 
phur and  treacle  in  lieu  of  it.  I told  Dr.  Campbell 
that  the  electuaiy  was  a gi-eat  service  to  me.  It  is 
probable  that  is  the  I’cason  he  deprived  me  of  it ; or 
pCThaps  “ it  is  dear.”  I told  Dr.  H.,  too,  of  the 
disease  I got  from  the  infected  brush  and  razor  in 
Portland  infivmai-y,  and  asked  him  to  look  at  my 
throat.  He  looked,  and  said  ray  throat  was  relaxed. 
He  prescribed  nitrate  of  silver  lotion.  I used  it  for 
some  time  without  any  good  effect.  When  he  looked 
at  my  throat  lie  said  it  looked  now  like  something 
dse  than  sycoscs.  I also  told  Dr.  H.  of  the  cold  I 
got  ill  May  or  June  ’68,  and  how  I was  affected  ever 
since  with  a short  cough,  and  occasional  Jioai’seness, 
and  showed  him  some  of  the  inspissated  mucous  matter 
that  I expectorated  from  time  to  time.  Ho  said  “ You 
have  slight  chronic  bronchitis.”  So  before  my  first 
three  yeai's  in  English  prisons  had  expired  I liad, 
owing  to  the  neglect  and  ill-treatment  of  the  medical 
officers  of  Pentonville,  Portland,  and  Woking  prisons, 
three  clu-ouic  diseases,  viz.,  “ chronic  piles,”  c/<ro;«'c 
st/coses,  and  “slight  chronic  bi'oneliiiis.” 

On  the  5th  J\ily  1869,  Dr.  Campbell  discharged 
mo  from  the  infirmary.  I ajiplied  to  him  a few 
days  after  tor  better  food  than  the  food  I then 
had.  Dr.  Campbell  said  to  me,  “You  have  hard 
labour  diet,  and  there  is  plenty  of  men  fattenin'^ 
on  it.”  I replied,  “ There  are  none  of  those  men 
“ suffering  from  indigestion,  and  losing  blood 
“ every  day  as  I am.”  Dr.  Campbell  then  said, 
“ There  is  no  use  in  you  coming  to  me ; I cannot 
“ change  your  food,  and  you  know'  that  as  well  as 
“ myself.”  Dr.  Campbell  told  me  tliere  was  men  fat- 
tening on  the  food.  If  there  are  men  in  this  prison  out 
of  the  iufirmary  fattening  I know  they  must  have  more 
and  bettei'  food  than  what  the  prison  diet  .'dlows  them. 
It  is  well-known  fact  in  this  prison,  and  in  other  prisons 
too,  that  there  are  many  prisoners  who  have  ways 
and  means  of  procuring  any  food  they  like ; this  I can 
■vouch  for.  In  August  I saw  the  visiting  director,  Mr. 
Stopford,  and  asked  him  for  better  food.  He  told  me 
he  had  tasted  the  food  and  found  it  good.  He  then 
got  up  fi-om  his  seat,  came  over  to  where  I was  stand- 
ing. and  said,  “ How,  you  are  a sensible  man ; tell  me 
what  you  have  to  say  against  the  food.”  I knew 
there  was  no  use  in  me  entering  on  the  subject  after 
Mr.  Stopford  had  pronounced  the  food  good  j so  I 
replied,  “ The  prison  diet  was  never  meant  for  a mnn 
losing  Iflood  daily  os  I am.”  Mr.  Stopford  said  that  I 
should  he  in  the  infimary.  I told  him  that  the  course 
of  treatment  that  I have  been  subjected  to  for  the  post 
three  or  four  yeare  would  wreck  the  sti-ongest  consti- 
tution ; that  I was  never  taken  into  the  infirmary  by 
Dr.  Campbell  tQl  I was  unable  to  get  out  of  bed,  and 
when  I had  gained  a few  pounds  in  weight  or  a little 
strength  he  -would  ihscharge  me  and  tell  me  he  could 
not  keep  roe  in  the  infirmary  any  longer.  Mr.  Stop- 
ford said  he  would  see  Dr.  Campbell.  Dr.  Campbell 
has  told  me  on  two  occasions,  when  I was  about  three 
months  in.  the  infirmary,  that  he  could  not  keep  me 
any  longer,  that  I was  a long  time  in  the  infirmaiy, 
Md  I can  point  to  criminals  who  have  been  in  the 
infirmary  for  the  past  three  years  to  my  own  know- 
ledge, and  they  exercising  every  day.  This  was  ex- 
ceptional treatment  The  piles  got  veiy  bad  at  this 
time,^  and  T got  an  additional  one  at  the  anus  previous 
to  this.  The  piles  I had  were  internal.  They  became 
strangulated  in  Pentonville  by  the  two  doses  of  “de- 
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eootion  of  aloes”  Dr.  B.  ordered,  for  me.  I went 
to  the  surgery  at  diaaer  hour,  saw  Dr.  W,  told 
him  of  this,  and  he  prescribed  a dose  of  castor  oil.  I 
went  again  on  the  follo-wieg  day,  aud  he  prescribed 
another  dose  of  castor  oil ; 1 told  him  I did  not  want 
any  purgative,  that  I was  suffering  the  most  acute 
pain  from  this  pile,  as  if  a red-liot  iron  was  slicking 
in  the  most  tender-  part  of  the  body.  I begged  of  him 
to  look  at  it ; he  did  look  at  it,  but  that  -n-as  all  he 
did  do  for  me.  I saw  Dr.  Campbell  the  next  day  at 
the  surgery  ; he  also  prescrilied  an  aperient  for  me, 
and  listened  to  my  description  of  what  I was  suffering. 

On  Tuesday  the  31st  August  I was  compelled  to  lie 
in  beil.  Dr.  Campbell  visited  the  patients  in  my 
wardj  the  o^cc;- told  him  I wms  lying  in  bed;  became 
into  my  cell,  looked  at  me,  and  told  me  to  stay  in  bed 
and  keep  myself  quiet.  I was  also  suffering  from 
indigestion;  my  appetite  was  very  bad ; I did  not  eat, 
yet  I did  not  return  .'iny  food  to  tlie  officer  of  my 
ward.  I had  uo  desire  for  food  of  any  kind  at  the 
time  the  “orderly”  brought  me  my  dinner,  and  he 
took  it  a-way  again  as  it  c,ame  when  coUeetiug  the  tins 
after  diunev.  On  Priilay,  3fl  .September,  the  “ orderly  ” 
said  to  me,  “I  ree.  you  are  eating  no  food;  you  bad 
“ better  keep  that  dinner  aud  show  it  to  the  doctor, 
“ and  he  may  e}iang;c  your  diet.”  He  took  the  meat  out 
of  my  tin  aud  left  it  on  my  plate  ; he  did  the  same 
foi-  two  or  three  days.  On  Monday  the  6th  Dr. 
W.  visited  me.  I said  to  him,  “Di-.  Campbell  has 
“ put  me  on  ‘full  diet.’  I aui  suffering  from  indiges- 
“ tion.  I have  not  eaten  my  food  for  the  past  week, 
“ but  a little  bread  and  ‘tea.’  Fi'iday’s  tlinner  is 
“ ‘ roa.=t  beef,’  and  there  is  the  ‘ roast  beef’  dinner  I 
“ had  given  to  me  on  last  Friilay,  4 or  5 oz.  off  the 
“ shiu  bone.  There  is  Saturday’s  and  yestenlay's 
“ (Sunday’s)  dinner;  about  the  same  complement  of 
“ sci-:^  of  mutton  ; please  to  gjve  me  low  diet,  for  I 
“ can  eat  the  aiTOwroot  if  I had  It.”  Dr.  W. 
made  no  reply,  but  left  me.  Some  time  after  this  I 
heard  Dr.  Campbell’s  voice  ; I rang  my  cell  hell  aud 
told  the  officer  I wanteil  to  see  Dr.  Campbell.  I told 
him  when  he  came  to  me  the  same  as  I told 
Dr.  W.,  and  said,  “I  asked  Dr.  W.  to  change  my 
“ diet,  but  I suppose  he  dai-e  not  do  it  -without  your 
“ permission.”  Dr.  Campbell  told  me  I should  have 
sent  it  back,  and  told  the  officer  to  take  the  food  aud 
report  it  to  the  governor.  I replied,  “ There  was  uo 
“ use  in  my  sending  it  back,  for  I would  be  told  it 
“ was  weight  and  it  was  good,  and  would  be  termed 
“ a veiy  ti-oublesome  fellow,  or  told  ‘ I was  giving  .a 
“ great  deal  of  trouble.’  ” Dr.  Campbell  was  about  lo 
leave,  when  I said  to  him,  “ You  know  I am  suffering 
“ from  indigestion  and  losing  blood,  and  even  ff  I had 
“ an  appetite  to  eat  ‘ full  diet.,’  there  is  little  or  no 
“ nutriment  in  it.  Please  to  give  me  some  light 
“ nutritive  food.”  He  said,  “ Speak  to  me  in  the 
morning  about  it.”  I was  then  a foil  week  without 
taking  any  kind  of  food  except  a little  bread  and  “tea,” 
and  Dr.  Campbell  tells  me,  when  I asked  him  for  food 

1 could  then  eat,  if  I had  it,  to  speak  to  him  in  the 
7Horning.  Prisoners  that  complain  of  the  quality  of 
their  food  in  this  prison  are  termed  “troublesome,” 
and  forwai-ded  to  public  works  if  they  ore  able  to  bear 
the  journey. 

When  I was  in  Portland  infirmary  a criminal 
came  there  from  Woking ; he  was  unable  for  .niiy 
kind  of  labour.  Dr.  Blaker  took  him  into  the  in- 
fii-mai7  on  his  arrival  in  Portland.  He  complained 
and  retiuned  his  food  while  in  Woking,  and  for  so 
doing  he  was  sent  on  to  hard  labour  in.  the  quanies, 
although  a confirmed  invalid.  Such  was  bis  tale  to 
the  doctor  and  to  me,  and  I have  reason  to  believe 
he  told  the  truth,  fi-ona  what  I myself  have  ex- 
perienced and  witnessed.  On  the  next  morning  Dr, 
Campbell  gave  me  “ pudding  diet,”  for  my  stomach 
was  in  such  a state  that  I could  not  eat  even  good 
meat  if  I had  it.  “ Pudding  ” diet  is  12  oz.  of  bread, 
two  pints  of  milk,  and  a very  small  rice  pudding  daily; 

2 oz.  of  rice,  1 pint  of  milk,  1 egg,  1 oz.  of  sugar, 
and  some  nutmeg,  is  allowed  for  this  pudding — (^vide 
medical  ce.se  sheet)— and  it  is  made,  baked,  and  served 

3L 


W.F.  Soantree. 
12  Ang.1870. 
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5IINUTES  OJF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMmSSION 

W.F.J^oant>ee.  to  the  pi'isouer  in  • H dish  that  won’t  hold  a pint,  on, ''and  as  I turned  into  the  wm-d  I found  Jlr.  H. 

! that  not  nrore  than  'half  ffjU.-  '•  .Tlieve  are  posted  outside  the  other  door’ of  the  ofSce  -with  a 

isAug.isTO.  jonje  dishes  that  hold  more  than  a pint,-l)ut  they  afe  .'elate  and  pencil  in  his  hand.  It  was  dark  at  the 
' jjQt  near  half  i’uU.  If  the  Commissioners  take  on  time,,  for  Mr.  H.  had  not  lighted  the  gas  in  tbe 

interest  in  this  I will  explain  the  matter  more  fully,  ward,  an<l  it  was  bui-uiug  all  over  the  prison.  I 
and  give  them  ocular  proof  of  it.  ; ' • ' ' asked  him  what  was  he  postetl  at  the  door  for  ? Ho 

I was  a week  on  “pudding  diet,”  when  Dr.  replied,  “ 'Why  do  you  ask  me  that  ? ” I replied,  “I 
Campbell  added  a chop  to  it.  In  December  Dr have  reason  to  ask  you.”  He  then  said,  “Well,  I’ll 
Campbell 'told  me- 1- was  a long’-timo  in  the.ihfi'rmary,  ' • nottell  you ; ” and  said,  “ Do  you  suppose  I was  listen- 
that  he  could"- liet  keep  me  any  * longer;  lie -did  '"ihg  to  what  you  and  the  priest  were  saying  ?”  I told 
not  •disdiorge  me  tliep',  for-  the' . -weather  was  • very  ••  hipi  I hart  no  more  to  say  to  him  on  the  subject.  I 
inclement  hut  I Itnew'hd.  was' waiting'  for  the  'firat.-  went  back  to  the  office  and  told  the  Rev.  Mr.  O’Leary, 
fine  day  to  do  so.  The  director,‘'‘Mr.  Fagan,,  eafoe  1 also  brought  it  to  the  notice  of  the  governor,  and  I 
on  the  23rd  Deeomher.  • I told  him'  what  Dr.  also  told  tbe  governor  tliat  there  was  a man  of  unsound 
Campbell  hud  said  to  me,  aud  requested  to  he  left  as  I • mind,  a criminal  by  name  of  Condon,  in  the  ward ; 
was,  for  I needed  the  food  and  h-entment  I had  at  the  that  this  Condon  came  to  my  door  a few  evenings 
time  for  my  disease  -was  getting  woi-se  instead  of  before  ; having  a hymn  hook  in  his  hand,  he  commenced 
better.  In  a few  days  after  this  Dv.  Campbell  said  to  parodying  one  of  the  hymns  or  rather  substituting  on 
me,  “ You  complained  to  the  director  of  my  intention  obscene  word  for  tbe  holy  name  of  Jesus.  I told 

to  discharge  you.”  I said  in  reply  to  this,  “You  saw  Condon  to  go  away  ; be  did,  but  he  went  to  all  tlic 

“ the  state  I was  in  last  August  whoalwas  admitted,  criminals  in  tbe  ward,  repeating  bis  profane  and 
“ I have  now  gained  a few  pounds  in  weight,  aud  I shocking  obscenity  5 they  enjoyed  and  laughed  at 

“ would  like  to  keep  it,  which  I cannot  if  you  dis-  it.  He  then  •\yent  up  to  Mr.  H.  Condon  though 

chai-ge  me  from  the  iuflrmaay  aud  deprive  me  of  of  unsound  mind  had  sense  enough  to  see  that 

“ the  diet  I have  at  present.  I had  a slroug  coiistitn-  Mr.  H.  eujoyed_  liis  profane  obscenities  as  much 

“ tion  5 it  is  now  permanently  impaired  if  not  totally  as  any  of  the  criminals  in  the  ward.  So  when  he 

“■wrecked.  I have  no  fortune  but  liealth  and  strength,  had  finished  with  the  hymn,  he  said  to  Mr.  H. 
“ and  that  is  lost  to  me  for  ever.  If  I live  to  get  my  “ I saw  that  bloody  old  priest  in  Millbank  di-unk 

“ release  from  prison  I will  be  a burthen  to  my  Mends,  on  the  altar.”  “ You  did  ?”  said  Mr.  H.  I closed 

“ and  I have  also  a wife  and  familv  depending  on  me  my  door  ^at  the  time,  for  I did  not  -want  to  heai- 

' “ for  support  5 leave  me  as  I am'  and  leave  me  the  any  more  of  the  convei-sation.  Mr.  H.  did  not 

“ food  I have  at  present,  and  I 'will  knit  or  do  any  deny  listening  to  Condon’s  profane  obscenities  or 

“ other  work  I can.”  Dr.  Campbell  said,  “ I did  not  inviting  his  foul  calumny.  He  had  no  occasion  to  do 

mean  to  discharge  yon  this  cold  weather.”  I replied,  so,  for  the  governor  said  Mr.  II.  was  at  liberty  to  use 
« You  told  me  I was  a long  time  in  the  infii-mru-y  and  his  own  discretion  in  dealing  with  imbecile  prisoners ; 
“ that  you  could  not  keep  me  any  longer.”  Dr.  and  he  told  Mi-.  H.  to  keep  me  locked  up  in  my  cell 
H.  was  present  at  this  interview.  Dr.  Campbell  did  whenever  the  priest  came  to  the  woi'd  in  future, 
not  dischai-ge  me  then  or  since,  hut  he  has,  I have  I was  put  under  special  surveillauee  in  Mountjoy 
i-eaaon  to' believe,  been  busy  misrepresenting  me  to  the  Prison.  My  ceil -was  specially  selected;  when  it  rained, 
director  ever  since,  for  the  dfrector  has  told  me  he  asitdid  often  during  my  short  stay  inMountjoy,  my  cell 
heai-s  something  about  me  every  visit  he  makes  to  , floor  was  flooded;  tbe-wind  and  rain  dashed  in  through 
■Woking.  What  that  “ something  ” is  1 do  not  know  ; the  window,  the  ii-ou  fi'ome  of  the  window  being  too 
all  I know  is  I have  infringed  no  mile  of  the  prison,  small  for  tlie  aperture.  The  trap  in  my  cell  door  -was 
or  said  or  done  anything  that  would  give  Dr.  Camp-  unlocked  and  banged  open  every  20  minutes  or  so  during 
boll  the  gi-ounds  for  fabricating  a report.  As  my  time  the  night,  and  a powerful  reflector  lamp  thrast  into 
is  limited  I will  enter  into  tliis  andothcr  matters  more  my  cell  and  held  there  until  I gave  some  signs  of  being 

fully  when  before  the  Commissioners.  awake ; so  that  I had  not  40  consecutive  minutes 

o On  Saturday,  the  foui-th  week  in  Lent,  Moi'ch  26th,  sleep  during  the  night ; this  was  exceptional  treatment, 

Smuis!«2,  1870,  the  R.  C.  chaplain,  the  Reverend  Mr.  O’Leary,  notincidentaltothetreatment of  aciiminal,  and  showed 
1W67, 1*109,  {jgji . while  he  was  speaking  to  me  I a disregard  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  health. 

Beport,  p«.  happened  to  step  to  the  door,  aud  I saw  the  officer  of  The  warders  were  ^eci^y  selected  and  instructed 
the  wai-d,  Mi-.  Humphries,  standing  at  the  entrance  to  to  report  all  my  questions,  sayings,  doings,  movements, 
the  ward.  As  the  revel,  gentleman  was  leaving  me  I and  looks,  though  the  authorities  professed  to  treat  us 
told  him  I wished  to  see  him  in  the  course  of  the  week,  as  ordinaiy  convicts.  I was  specially  ti-eated  when  I 
nud  he  said,  Enter  your  name  in  the  hook  to  see  me.  went  to  chapel  or  to  exercise.  All  this  special  sui- 
I went  to  the  cell  door  when  he  was  leaving  and  saw  veiOauee  and  annoyance  was  exceptional  treatment, 
Mr.  Humpbi-ies  standing  outside  the  dooi-  of  the  and  inci-eased  the  hardships  ineidentd  to  my  condition 
adjoining  cell ; this  was  about  80  feet  from  where  I as  a prisoner  undergoing  a sentence  of  penal  servitude, 
first  noticed  him,  and  he  could  not  have  come  tha  for  no  criminal  would  he  so  treated  unless  he  had  eom- 

distonce  or  any  distance  do-wn  the  "word  to  ■within  mitted  some  flagrant  violation  of  the  prison  rules, 

three  paces  of  my  cell  ■without  me  hearing  him  ; so  I It  was  exceptional  to  treat  me  as  a prison  breaker 

■was  satisfied  I had  reason  to  believe  he  stole  noiselessly  in  Mountjoy  aud  PentonvUle  ; it  was  subjecting  me  to 

do'wn  to  listen  to  what  passed  between  the  revd.  haKlships  beyond  those  incidental  to  the  condition  of 

father  and  me.  On  the  following  Satm-day  Mx-.  H.  a criminal  undergoing  a sentence  of  penal  sei-vitude, 

told  the  Rev.  ' Mr.  O’Leai-y  that  I was  in  bed  in  for  no  criminal  was  so  treated  unless  he  had  attempted 

ray  cell  and  wanted  to  see  him  ; be  left  his  office,  to  break  prison. 

when  he  was  done  hearing  confessions,  aud  came  It  showed  a disregard  of  the  conditions  necessary 
down  to  my  cell ; I told  the  rev.  gentleman  that  I did  for  health  to  deprive  me  of  my  flannels  on  my  reception 
not  want  to  see  liini  then,  and  that  I bad  told  Mr.  H.  into  Pentonville  Prison  in  the  month  of  February  1866, 
so  a few  minutes  before;  ho  appeared  suiprised  without  having  medically  examined  me  to  ascei-tain  the 
and  left  immediately.  Some  evening  in  the  course  state  of  my  health. 

of  the  week  Mi-.  H.,  assistant  wai-der,  came  to  my  It  showed  a <lisi-egard  of  the  conditions  necessary 

cell  and  told  me  the  priest  was  in  his  office  if  I for  health  to  compel  to  stand  with  nothing  on  me  hut 
wantedto  seeMm.  I went  up  to  the  office;  it  is  situate  my  shirt  every  night  from  the  10th  February  1866 
at  the  entrance  of  my  ward,  having  two  entrance  until  the  14th  May  1866,  the  period  which  I was  con- 
doors,  one  of  them  at  the  landing  at  the  foot  of  the  fined  in  Pentonville,  for  5, 10,  or  more  minutes,  to  band 
stairs,  the  other  in  the  ward.  The  gas  was  lighted  in  out  my  flannel  shirt,  clothes,  &e.  to  the  warder,  and 
parts  of  the  prison,  and  there  was  two  candles  lighting  ha'ring  to  walk  on  my  hare  feet  on  asphaltum  and  flags, 
in  the  priest’s  office  when  I entered  it.  I was  in  the  ■with  eachxtfticle  from  my  cell  to  the  gallery, 
office  about  20  minutes.  I made  no  noise  coming  out  I believe  my  disease  was  ^atly  aggravated  by  the 
of  the  door,  for  I had  a pair  of  doth  slippers  ■indifference  and  • neglect  of  the  medical  officer  of 
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Peutonviile,  Dr.  B.,aJ  well  as  . by  some  of  ibe  di-ogs  be 
caused  to  be  administered  to  me. 

It  was  exceptional  treatment-  to  compel  me  to 
exercise  in  punishment  yards  in  PentonvUle.  It  was' 
a hardship  beyond  that  incidental  to  the  condition  of  a . 
prisoner  undergoing  a sentence  of  penal  seiTitude, 
provided  he  had  been  free  from  reports,  as  I w'aa,  and 
had  not  committed  some  flagrant  breach  of  prison' 
<liscipUne.  . 

It  showed  a disregard  of  the  conditions  nec^smy 
for  health  to  refuse  me  medical  treatment  unless  1. 
would  forego  my  one  turn  of  four  hours’  exercise  out  of 
the  24,  not  because  the  exercise  would  counteract  the 
medical  treatment,  but  to  gratify  the  malevolent  dis- 
l>osition  of  Dr.  B. ; but  if  I were  nllowetl  to  have 
both  exercise  and  medicine,  I would  he  treated  as  well 
as  the  criminals  but  not  worse,  for  I saw'  criminals 
enjoy  their  one  period  of  exercise  and  receive  medical 
tieatmcnt,  and  I have  no  doubt  if  they  suffered  so 
severely  from  bleeding  piles  as  I <lid,  if  they  lost  as 
much  blood  daily,  they  would  bo  taken  into  hospital, 
receive  suitable  medicine,  instead  of  being  locked  up 
in  a punishment  ceU  and  compelled  to  sleep  on  a guard- 
bed,  and  to  stand  or  sit  and  work  from  6 in  the  morn- 
ing until  a quarter  to  8 at  night,  all  which  showed  a 
disregard  of  the  conditions  neceasoiy  for  health,  as 
the  sequel  proved. 

If  it  was  not  cxceptioual  it  was  at  least  indecent 
treatment  to  strip  me  naked,  and  in  the  presence  of 
nearly  30  i)erson.s  to  search  my  anus,  peni.s,  and  testicles 
with  a lamp. 

It  was  exceptional  treatment  to  unbutton  my  clothes 
and  search  me  whenever  I left  and  returned  to  my 
cell. 

It  was  exceptional  ti'catment  to  place  me  in  an  ill- 
ventilated  piiuLshment  cell,  and  evidenced  a total 
<lL«regard  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  health  to 
exclude  a current  of  fresh  air  from  my  cell  during  my 
confinement  in  Pentonville  Prison,  though  that  cell 
had  in  it  an  open  pri\y  where  I evacuated,  &c. 

[Here  follows  a most  in&mous  charge  against 
warders  in  general.  Being  questioned  upon  it,  Roan- 
ti-ee  could  give  no  evidence,  dii-ect  or  indirect,  to  sup- 
port it,  and  utterly  failed  to  convince  us  of  its  proba- 
bility. We  have,  therefore,  considered  it  our  duty  to 
expunge  it  from  his  statement.] 

It  showed  a disregard  for  the  comlitions  necessary  for 
health  to  compel  me  to  hew  stones  in  the  quaiiies  with 
a pick,  which  bad  to  he  wielded  with  both  hands, 
from  7 o’clock  a.m.  until  half-past  5 in  the  evening, 
though  at  the  time  losing  lai-go  quantities  of  blood 
daily,  tmd  suffering  from  prolapsus  of  the  intestines, 
according  to  Dr.  W.  y add  to  this  the  bad  quality 
and  insufficiency  of  the  food  I had  to  exist  upon  for 
more  than  thi'ee  months  at  Portland  before  I was 
admitted  to  hospital.  How  much  longer  1 would 
have  been  compelled  to  remain  in  this  condition,  if  I 
had  not  brought  my  ca.se  under  the  directors’  notice, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture,  for  I see  by  the  extract 
from  “ hook  to  see  the  director,”  furnished  to  me  by  the 
authorities  at  Portland  Prisou,  that  in  answer  to  my 
complaint  to  the  director.  Dr.  Blaker,  stated  to  him 
that  my  case  Aad  been  treated  properli/.  'Wlien  I 
applied  to  the  doctor  after  my  arrival  in  Portland  he 
gave  a small  portion  of  gall  ointment  on  a piece  of 
paper  j the  officer  took  me  before  him  in  a few  days 
after,  and  he  told  me  would  give  me  nothing  else,  aad 
spurned  me  with  insult,  as  he  did  before,  and  this, 
according  to  Dr.  Blaker’s  WTitten  statement,  was 
treating  the  “ Irish  rebel,’’  the  “Fenian,”  properly. 

“ Medical  officer  states  that  his  case  has  been  treated 
properly.”  If  the  medical  officer’s  had  treated  me 
properly,  had  done  their  duty  towards  me,  I would 
have  no  occasion  to  appeal  to  the  dii-ector.  That  I 
was  neither  a liar  nor  a schemer  when  I applied  to 
the  medical  officers  of  Portland  Convict  Prison  the 
officers  in  charge  over  me  could  prove  at  the  time,  for 
mey  saw  the  state  of  my  drawers,  shirts,  and  stockings 
with  blood,  and  the  medical  officer’s  treatment  of  me 
from  my  admission  into . hospital  on  24th  August  ’66, 
14  days  ^er  my  comphunt  to  dii'ector,  until  my 


.removal  ^o. t^is  prisqu,  a confirmed  incurable  invalid 
aecoixling^to.  thefr  own  testimony..  Ay,  the  testimony 
of  the  very  men  appointed  and  paid  to  watch  over  my 
health,  but  who  never  did  their  duty  to  any  politick 
prisoner,  as  -they  were  wont  to  do  to  criminals,  is  fully 
and -indisputably  proved.  ' I who  was  sulieving'  fi*om  a 
.painfiil  wasting  disease,  lahich  was  draining  my  system 
- daily ‘of  large  quantities  o£  blood, 'oiid'which  rerj^ufred 
rest -in  the  recumbent  position  'to*  get  in  the  piles  and 
Relieve  me  of  .pain,  was  spurned  with  cpntumefy  and 
insult  by  the  mediCcQ'  officers  as  if  I were  a thri'ee- 
cqnrieted  CFiminal,-  noted  for  lying  and  malignity.' 
I was  abused  and  insulted  by 'the  officer  in  charge  for 
not  ivorkmg  as  hard  as  he-  thought  I should,  or  bad 
been  told  I ought,  and  punished  with  bread,  porridge, 
and  water  for  three  days,  and  compelled  to  lie  on 
the  bare  boards  for  two  nights  by  the  governor,  who 
said  to  me,  “ Gall  ointment  wouhl  stop  the  bleeding, 
and  plenty  of  hard  work  -svould  cure  the  piles.”  This 
wa.s  the  commisseration  the  governor  had  for  me, 
who  while  I hewed  those  stones  in  heat  and  cold  and 
rain  till  my  shirt  was  wet  through  as  I stood  in  my 
otvn  blood  that  ti-ickled  down  my  legs,  saturating  my 
drawei-s  and  stockings  and  filling  my  boots  ; this,  I 
repeat,  was  how  the  governor,  Mr.  Clifton,  com- 
misserated  my  condition,  and  the  medical  officers  left 
me  to  my  fate  till_  the  director,  Mr.  Fagan,  had  the 
humanity  to  interfere.  This  was  how  the  mediftil 
officers  of  Portland  frojited  mo  during  my  first  three 
mouths  in  that  prison,  and  I leave  it  to  the  modical 
members  of  the  Commission  lo  say  if  a due  regard  was 
had  to  the  conditions  necessary  for  health,  even  of  a 
mere  Irishman  who  had  been  “convicted”  of  apolitical 
offence  .and  coufined  in  an  English  convict  prison. 

It  was  exceptional  treatment,  and  calculated  to 
impair  ray  health  aud  the  health  of  my  wife  and 
family,  to  deprive  mo  for  12  or  14  months  of  the 
])rivilege  of  writing  to  or  receiving  letters  or  visits 
li-om  my  ft-iends  for  the  most  trivial  offence,  or  rather 
no  offence,  but  reports  got  up  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
governor,  Mr.  £Jliftou.  ily  wife  told  me  that  hei-  not 
hearing  from  me  for  so  long  n time  had  nearly  killed 
her.  It  was  exceptional  treatment  and  showed  a 
disregard  of  the  conditions  uecessaiy  for  health  on 
the  part  of  the  governor,  Mi-.  Clifton,  to  take  me 
out  of  hospital  while  under  medical  treatment,  sentence 
me  to  tliree  days  bi-ead  and  w.ntor,  and  lock  me  up  in  a 
punishment  cell. 

It  was  wantonly  exceptional  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
Blaker  to  cause  me  to  be  removed  from  the  infii-mary 
cell  which  I occupied  into  the  ward,  aud  compel  me  to 
associate  with  the  ciuminals.  From  the  tone  and  manner 
of  Dr.  Blaker  to  me,  after  my  admission  to  bospittd 
by  the  directors’  order,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  Dr.  Blaker,  knowing  that  I would  feel  this 
association  with  criminals  more  acutely  and  sevei-ely 
than  any  other  punishment  lie  could  inflict  upon  me, 
had  from  a malevolent  motive  misrepresented  me  to 
the  directors,  caused  my  removal  from  the  cell  and 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a room  full  of  criminals.  It 
was  exceptional  ti-eatment  and  malevolent  on  the  part 
of  Dr.  Blaker  to  prohibit  a fire  being  lighted  in  the 
stove  adjacent  to  the  cell  -while  I occupied  it,  and 
solely  because  I occupied  it.  The  stove  was  erected 
for  the  special  use  of  a great  criminal,  Sir  JohuDean 
Paul,  and  when  other  criminals  occupied  the  cell 
subsequeutly  a fire  was  kept  in  it.  The  very  day  I 
left  it,  10th  Dec.  ’66,  a much  warmer  day  than  many 
we  had  previously,  a lire  was  put  in  the  stove  by  Dr. 
Blaker’s  orders. 

It  was  exceptional  treatment,  and  done  specially 
with  a view  to  lower  and  degrade  me  in  the  eyes  of 
officers  and  criminals,  to  compel  me,  when  in  hospital, 
to  act  as  orderly  to  the  criminals  in  the  ward,  by 
insisting  on  me  to  clean  and  polish  their  shoes,  and 
clean  their  urinals,  and  clean  their  excrement  off  the 
closet  seat,  &c. 

It  was  exceptional]lreatiuent  to  compel  me,  a Roman 
Catholic,  to  assist  at  and  take  part  in  Protestant 
prayei's  in  the  hospital  in  Portlmd,  and  not  to  pennit 
me  on  Sunday,  or  on  any  day  for  the  five  weeks 
3L  2 


W.F.RoatilTee. 
IS  Aug.  1670. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION 


W.F.Reaatue,  previous  to  my  leaving  for  Woking,  to  attend  at 
Catholic  prayers,  or  at  the  holy  sacrifice  ot  the  mass. 

12  Aug,  1870.  I ask  the  Commissioners  not  to  judge  of  the 

■ rigours  of  penal  servitude  hy  my  inadequate  descrip- 
tion of  them,  but  rather  of  the  inhuman  and  murderous 
effects  of  the  system  upon  me  and  my  fellow-prisoners, 
for  I have  not  the  power  to  portray  or  depict  the 
many  cruelly,  refined,  and  ingeniously  devised  means 
employed  by  the  prison  officials  to  torture  and  wony 
us  physically  and  mentally.  The  tmo,  the  only  one 
way  to  judge  properly  of  the  punishments 
physical,  and  moral — the  piivatious  in  food  and  cloth- 
ing, and  the  hai-dships  and  diseases  caused  by  medical 
neglect  and  ivanton  punishments  on  bread  and  water, 
to  which  we  have  been  subjected  and  made  to  endure 
for  the  past  five  years  in  penal  servitude,  is  by  their 
effects  upon  our  health,  physically  and  mentally. 

Let  the  Commissioners  look  to  the  condition  of  our 
health,  physically  and  mentally,  when  condemned  to 
this  penal  servitude.  Let  ihom  look  to  our  medical 
history  when  first  received  into  British  convict  prisons  ; 
when  removed  no  able-bodied  convicts,  to  able-bodied 
convict  prisons  to  do  laborious  work  in  the  quarries 
of  Portland,  on  the  bogs  of  Dartmoor,  and  m the 
brickyards  of  Chatham. 

When  wc  were  sent  to  these  convict  doi>6ts  we 
were  pronounced  to  bo  in  good  health  ; we  were 
classed  as  able-bodied  convicts. 

The  medical  officers  of  the  convict  seiTico  pro- 
nounced us  fit  for  the  most  laborious  work  iu  “ public 
works,”  and  we  were  punished  with  bread  and  water 
and  penal  cells  if  we  faded  to  perform  it,  m addition 
to  being  compelled  to  eudure  all  the  hardships,  cruel- 
ties, and  privations,  wet  and  cold,  abuse  and  danger 
incidental  to  and  beyond  those  suffered  by  ci-iminals 


undergoing  like  sentences.  „ , , , , , . , 

Let  those  who  would  now  defend  the  harsh,  brutal, 
and  inhuman  treatment  to  which  we  have  been  sub- 
jected in  English  convict  prisons,  or  who  would 
controvert  or  deny  the  accusations,  or  charges  I have 
prepared,  and  wouhl  prove  by  other  and  independent 
testimony  if  the  Commissioners  had  permitted  Mr. 
Butt,  Q.C.,  to  assist  me  in  the  preparation  of  my 
statement,  to  bo  present  at  the  inquiry,  to  adduce 
evidence  to  them,  and  to  put  the  necessary  questions 
to  the  prison  officials  to  elicit  the  truth  from  them. 
As  it  is  my  accusations  I must  stand  or  fall  on  my 
OWE  evidence,  which  I am  prepared  to  confirm  on 
oath  if  necessary.  I cannot  produce  any  other 
prisoners  for  many  i-easons,  one  of  which  is  that 
when  I was  taken  to  he  punished,  or  when  I was 
in  punishment  it  was  impossible  for  my  fellow- 
prisoners  to  he  present ; tbe  rules  of  the  convict 
service  forbid  this,  to  prevent  the  possibility^  of 
bringing  to  light  many  a brutal  and  wicked  crime 
committed  upon  unfortunate  convicts  within  prison 
walls.  If  my  head  had  been  broken  by  the  baton  of 
the  officer  when  taking  me  to  the  punishment  cells,  or 
to  the  punishment  awarded,  as  I have  seen  the  unfor- 
tunate criminal’s  heads  laid  open  in  even  this  invt^id 
s««  convict  jitison,  ay  flie  heads  of  the  wretched  imbeciles, 

Qi^ttons  as  the  Reverend  Mi’.  O’Leary,  R.  C.  chaplain,  can 
ifc’sss!  4c!  testify.  1 could  only  offer  my  own  testimony  of  the 
1^890, 40.  unless  by  accident  it  was  seen  by  some  person 

honest  and  independent  enough  to  come  forward  and 
bear  witness  to  it.  No  official  could  hold  his  situation 
if  he  did  this. 

Bee  Some  of  the  A wai-ders  have  within  the  post  six 

■time  i4.2ia  raonths  been  compelled  to  leave  this  prison  for  re- 
ia  ^ fusing  to  prefer  charges  against  criminals,  to  the  truth 
of  which  they  could  not  subscribe.  I have  heard 
the  batons  crush  and  break  on  tbe  heads  of  the  unfor- 
tunate criminals  in  the  cells  adjoining  to  the  one  I 
occupy.  I haveheai’d  theofficers  callthe  orderly  to  bring 
a bucket  of  water,  soap,  and  brush  to  wash  up  the  blood 
that  flowed  from  the  wretched  creature  that  was  lying 
insensible  at  their  feet  I have  seen  two  orderlies  to- 
gether, busily  for  near  half  an  hour  in  washing  the 
blood  from  the  floors  of  the  ward  and  cell  and  from 
the  walls.  I have  seen  one  poor  old  man  with  his 
face  and  body  livid  after  one  of  those  murderous  on- 


slaughts of  the  officers  of  my  ward.  I have  heai-d 
the  one  cry  he  gave  when  he  got  his  death-blow.  I 
have  seen  him  on  the  following  day  lying  in  bed,  his 
eyes  and  face  black  with  bruises,  his  urinal  full  of 
blood  that  he  was  after  vomiting,  lying  on  the  stool 
beside  his  bed,  and  I have  seen  him  can’ied  up  to  ihe 
iuQrmary  to  die  in  less  than  24  hours  after  his  removal 
from  the  cell.  This  old  man’s  name  was  John  Steel ; 
he  occupied  a cell  near  to  the  one  I was  in  ; ho  was 
reported  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  ward,  Mr. 
Humphries  or  Mr.  Pierce,  for  insolence,’’  and  got 
28  days’  bread  and  water  and  peual  class.  A day 
or  two  after  undergoing  this  punishment  he  was  re- 
ported for,  I believe,  the  like  offence,  “ insolence,”  by 
one  or  other  ofthesame  two  qj^cers,  and  got  another  28 
days’  bread  and  water,  penal  class,  and  punishment 
cells.  The  officers,  Mr.  Humphries  and  Mr.  Pierce, 
were  the  turnkeys  in  chaige  of  him  while  undergoing 
this  punishment,  and  this  old  m-an  with  his  dying 
lips  declared  that  they  were  liis  murderers.  Mr. 
Humphi’ios  had  knocked  him'down,  and  he  was  kicked 
while  insensible  ; such  I am  told  wm<  his  story.  The 
officers,  Mr.  Humphries  and  Mr.  Pierce,  of  course 
denied  they  hod  killed  John  Steel,  and  so  the  matter 
ended  ; and  so  it  would  be  if  they  had  killed  me  or 
any  of  my  fellow-prisoners.  H^ithin  the  past  six 
mouths  there  has  been  three  or  four  cases  iu  the  ward 
I am  in  at  present  simOar  to  the  case  of  John  Steel, 
only  these  men  did  not  die,  but  they  were  taken  to 
the  infirmary,  or  under  medical  treatment  in  their 
cells  ; their  heads  laid  open,  and  eyes  and  face  livid 
from  the  batons  of  the  officers  of  my  ward  j the  very 
officers  who  have  chni-ge  of  me.  The  orderly  who 
assisted  one  of  these  poor  men  to  the  hospital  told  me 
that  the  poor  creature  when  on  his  way  there  ex- 
claimed every  minute,  “ Oh,  my  head,  luy  head  ; let 
me  lie  down."  This  poor  ivi’etch,  whom  I allude  to, 
is  a cripple.  On  the  1st  May  1869  I sawa  criminal 
in  handcufl's  lalcen  from  the  governor’s  office  and  icfii/BS, 
locked  up  in  a ceil  within  a few  doprs  of  mine,  he  **• 
commenced  ringing  his  bell ; three  officers  came,  assis- 
tant wai’ders  Mr.  Humphries  and  Mr.  Pierce,  and 
warder  Mr.  Humphry.  They  first  took  the  precau- 
tion to  lock  up  all  the  criminals  in  the  ward,  they 
locked  my  door  also,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any- 
one witnessing  the  premeditated  murderous  beating 
they  were  prepared  to  inflict ; they  then  coolly  went 
into  their  victim’s  cell  and  heat  him  till  he  became  in- 
sensible ; while  in  a state  of  inaensibOify  they  unlocked 
the  handcuffs,  pulled  Ids  hands  behind  his  hack,  hand- 
cuffed the  liauds  behind  and  left  him.  Dr.  Campbell 
came  in  about  half  an  hour  after,  1 cannot  say  what  4?“iwu 
he  said  or  did,  but  I know  that  the  gashes  in  the  poor 
wretch’s  head  were  not  dressed  till  the  second  or 
third  day  after  the  occurrence.  The  shrieks  of  this 
man  while  the  officers  were  beating  him  infuriated  the 
rest  of  the  criminals  in  the  ward;  they  kept  shouting 
to  the  officers  “ Don’t  murder  the  man,  you  bloody 
swine ! Don’t  murder  the  man  ! ” On  the  follow- 
ing day  the  traps  in  the  cell  doors  were  ordered  to  be 
kept  shut  for  the  future.  Mine  was  also  shut  as  well 
as  the  criminals.  This  is  a pai*t  of  the  treatment  iu- 
cideutal  to  the  condition  of  a prisoner  in  an  invalid 
prison,  and  to  which  I and  ray  fellow-prisonera  are 
liable  to  be  subjected  to  at  the  caprice  of  the  prison 
officials  at  any  moment. . 

In  conclusion!  repeat  oncemoi’e,  let  those  who  would 
defend  the  discipline  of  which  the  foregoing  is  apart, 
very  much  practised  in  this  invalid  prison,  and  treat- 
ment to  which  we  have  been  subjected,  account 
scientifically,  or  how  they  please,  for  the  rapid  ruin 
of  our  health,  without  admitting  either  that  we  were 
exceptionally  or  that  there  was  not  a due  regard  paid  to 
the  conditions  uecessai'y  for  health.  Our  removal  as 
able-bodied  convicts  to  hard  labour  stations  was  at  the 
instance  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  convict  service, 
and  our  removal  as  permanent  invalids  from  those 
hard  labour  stations  to  this  invalid  convict  prison  was 
at  their  instance  also.  It  was  not  kindneffi  not 
leniency,  nor  consideration,  nor  high  feeding,  nor 
warm  (Nothing,  nor  dry  cells  to  sleep  in,  nor  diy  shirts 
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to  -^roi-k  iu,  nor  regai-d  for  the  conditious  necessary  for 
health  that  brought  about  the  rapid  changes  that 
killed  more  than  one  of  my  fellow-prisonors,  drove 
Messrs.  Carey,  Burke,  and  Kearns  mad,  left  me  an 

incurable”  invalid,  plunged  others  who  are  now 
in  this  prison  info  phthisis,  not  to  mention  those 
suffering  from  less  formidable  diseases,  but  yet  not 
after  all  trivial  maladies  for  convicts.  Irish  political 
convicts  at  least  are  not  invalided  for  trivial  affections, 
as  many  of  oui-  friends  can  testify,  whose  relatives, 
though  in  a debilitated  and  impaii'ed  state  of  health, 
• are  still  detained  in  Portland  and  Chatham. 

This  I conclude  is  the  true  light  to  look  at  our 
treatment,  and  the  true  way  to  test  it.  I am  prepared 
to  have  my  accusation  and  charges  denied,  as  (loctor 
denied  that  he  refused  to  treat  me  for  the  piles  iu 
punishment  cells,  and  told  me  to  “ shove  them  up,” 
though  the  Reverend  Mr.  O’Leary,  the  E.  C.  chaplain, 
can  testify  that  at  the  time,  no  more  than  two  years 
ago,  I repeated  for  him  the  words  that  Dr.  Campbell 
mode  use  of  to  me,  and  I said  to  the  reverend  gentle- 
man that  the  viiest  criminal  in  the  prison  would  not 
have  made  use  of  such  words  if  I had  shown  him  the 
state  I was  in.  Yet  after  all,  and  notwithstanding  all 
official  denial,  the  one  great  fact  still  remains  which 
cannot  be  denied  or  got  over  ; namely,  that  I was  an 
able-bodied  man  when  removed  from  Pcutonville  to 
Portland,  and  that  I am  now  and  have  been  for  the  past 
three  years  and  a half  an  invalid  in  Jhis  prison,  with 
a permanently  impaired  constitution,  ” an  incurable 
disease,”  as  the  medical  members  of  the  Commission 
may  see  if  they  choose,  and  unfit  for  labour  owing  to 
the  weakness  and  pains  of  my  loins,  the  loss  of  blood 
from  the  piles,  and  the  prolapsus  of  the  intestines. 

If  I were  not  an  able-bodied  man  when  sent  to  the 
quarries  of  Portland,  it  showed  on  the  part  of  Dv. 
B.  a disregard  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  health 
to  send  me  to  one  of  the  severest  convict  stations 
in  England,  and  it  showed  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Blaker 
not  only  a disregard  of  the  conditions  necessary 
for  health  to  keep  me  working  in  the  quarries,  and  to 
refuse  to  either  treat  nje  or  examine  me  medically,  but  a 
detenninatioii  to  utterly  and  irrepai'ably  destroy  my 
health  and  deprive  me  of  life  slowly  but  surely,  securely 
and  with  impunity  ; if  I had  not  applied  to  the  director, 
and  ifhe  had  not  interfered  in  my  behalf.  I have  seen 
in  this  prison  five  of  my  fellow-prisoners,  who  were  sent 
with  me  from  Pentonville  as  able-bodied  convicts  to 
the  quarries  of  Portland,  invalided  from  that  prison  to 
this  within  the  past  three  years  and  a half ; some  of 
them  physically  broken  down,  others  both  physically 
and  mentally.  Mr.  Bany,  I have  seen  leave  this 
prison  on  a prisoner’s  back  a perfect  wreck,  unable  to 
walk  to  the  waggon  at  the  gate.  I saw  Mr.  Cai'ey 
leave  it  a lunatic.  To  produce  either  or  both  of  those 
effects  upon  me  anti  my  fellow-prisoners  appears  to 
be  the  object  of  the  Government  in  prolonging  our 
imprisonment,  for  they  have  already  uacondition^y 
released  several  of  my  fellow-prisoners,  many  of  them 
not  suffering  from  bad  health,  os  I and  many  of  my 
fellow-prisoners  stUl  detained  in  prison  have  been 
some  18  months  ago,  who  had  been  convicted  of  more 
serious  offences  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  sentenced  to 
a much  longer  term  of  penal  servitude  than  I and 
several  of  my  fellow-prisoners  ; so  that  we  are  now 
punished,  not  for  what  we  did  but  for  what  we  might 
do  if  released,  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  our 
doing  anything,  either  against  the  Government  and 
for  ourselves,  they  appear  determined  to  retain  us  in. 
prison,  not  to  reform  our  political  opinions,  but  to 
utterly  ruin  our  health.  This  is  our  belief  and 
conviction 

William  FRAifcis  Eoautkee, 

Woking  Invalid  Prison, 

5th  Angust  1870. 

13756i.  {CJiairman.)  In  page  44  of  your  statement 

this  passage  occurs ? — I beg  pardon,  my  lord, 

has  it  been  printed  yet? 

13,767.  I have  it  in  my  hand  printed  for  our  use  ? 


—I  would  like  to  be  accommodated  with  a copy  of  it 
previously. 

13.758.  No.  We  told  you  that  it  would  be  sent  to 
us,  and  that  we  would  use  it  as  we  saw  fit.  In  page 
44  you  say,  respecting  the  mode  of  searching,  that  “ the 
“ officers  are  not  slow  to  fake  advantage  when  they 
” desire  to  gratify  their  unnatural  lust  of  passiou.”  I 
am  iustructed  by  the  Commissionera  to  ask  you  on 
what  points  do  you  wish  to  tender  evidence  with 
respect  to  that  statement,  and  whether  you  have  any 
definite  information  as  to  dates  and  persons  who  may 
be  called  shonld  they  desire  to  do  so?  — Myself, 
pevson^y,  my  lord,  I have  not,  but  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman  and  a prisoner  who  was  in  the  cells. 

13.759.  What  is  the  name  of  the  prisoner  ? — Dillon. 

13.760.  Mr.  O’Leary  is  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
man yon  refer  to  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

13.761.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Do  you  know  anything  about 
it  personally  ? — Not  this  case,  but  I saw  a case  myself 
that  the  officers  were  not  connected  with,  aud  I brought 
it  to  the  notice  of  one  of  the  officere.  He  said  be  could 
not  report  that  I said  I saw  it  between  two  persons. 

13,/62.  {Chairman.)  What  is  the  name  of  that 
officer  ? — Mr.  Humphries.  He  said  that  he  did  not  see 
it  himself,  and  he  could  not  make  a report  of  it. 

13.763.  You  say  that  Humphries  declined  to  take 
the  char^  ?— He  said  he  could  not  report  it  as  he  had 
not  seen  it  himself.  Then  I said,  “ You  could  say  as 
much  as  would  get  those  two  men  separated.” 

13.764.  You  have  nothing  else  of  your  own  know- 
ledge to  add? — Nothing  else  on  that  subject,  ray 
lord.  I spoke  of  the  case  of  the  clergyman  at  the  time. 

13.765.  There  is  another  statement  which  you  made 
on  another  point.  You  say  in  page  47,  ‘‘I  have  seen 
” «in  unfortunate  criminal's  head  laid  open  even  in 
“ this  invalid  convict  prison ; ay  the  heads  of  wretched 
“ imbeciles,  as  the  Reverend  Mr.  O’Le.ary,  Roman 
“ Catholic  priest,  can  testify.”  Wlien  did  you  see 
anything  of  that  sort,  and  ivhat  was  it? — I have 
mentioned  a ease  that  came  under  my  own  observation, 
my  lord  ; the  1st  of  May,  69,  it  was. 

13.766.  You  do  not  give  the  date  here;  repeat  to 
Its  what  it  was  that  you  saw  ? — This  man  was  not  an 
imbecile. 

13.767.  What  is  his  name  ?— I cannot  tell  his  name 
now,  but  I can  give  a description  of  the  affair. 

13.768.  {Sir.  Brodriek.)  You  are  not  now  speaking 
of  John  Steele  ? — No,  that  is  another  case. 

13.769.  {Chairman.)  About  what  time  of  the  day 
w.as  it,  and  what  did  you  hear?— This  prisoner  was 
.after  coming  from  the  punishment  side  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ward  for  one  or  two  minutes. 

13.770.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  What  is  his  name  ? — I 
hardly  know  the  names  of  any  of  them. 

13.771.  {Chairman.)  Was  he  in  a ceil  ? — Yes,  in 
the  punishment  side  of  my  wai'd  ; that  is  the  opposite 
wing  from  me.  He  was  there  doing  punishment  two 
or  three  months,  and  he  was  taken  off  from  this 
punishment  and  put  to  the  same  side  a few  doors  from 
where  I was. 

13.772.  How  do  you  know  what  happened  to  him  ? 
— I saw  him  and  heard  him  telling  some  of  the  men  in 
the  ward. 

13.773.  You  saw  him  brought  to  a cell  near  you  ? 

Yes. 

13.774.  By  whom  was  he  brought  there? — The 
officer  removed  him. 

13.775.  What  was  the  name  of  the  officer? — I can- 
not tell ; the  officer  of  the  ward.  I think  it  must  be 
Mr.  Pearce. 

13.776.  Or  Mi\  Humpbiiea  ? — ^I  think  it  was  Mr. 
Pearce  I heard  him  say. 

13.777.  What  did  you  hear  ? — 1 heard  him  first  ask 
the  officer  to  take  him  back  to  the  punishment  cell 
again. 

13.778.  {Mr.  Brodriek^  You  heard  this  prisoner 
ask  to  be  taken  back  to  the  punishment  cellP—Yes; 
I heard  the  prisoner  ask  the  officer  to  take  him  back 
to  the  punishment  cell  again.  The  officer  refused 
because  he  had  not  committed  himself  and  had  not 
done  anything.  I heard  him  say  to  the  prisoner 

3L  3 


W-F-ltoantree 
12  Aug.  1870. 
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opposite  to  him  as  I was  passing  down  that  ho  had  a 
vei-y  short  time  to  live. 

13,779.  [Mr.  De  Vere.)  You  heard  this  prisoner 
say  that  ?— I beard  this  prisoner  say  that  “ I ani 
» very  sick ; I have  a very  short  timo  to  live,  and 
“ the  sooner  you  kill  me  the  better.  I said,  The 

sooner  you  get  out  of  that  place  tlie  better  for  > 

» -anless  you  get  out  of  that  place  you  will  be  kiUed. 

13  780.  (Dr.  Li/ons.)  Yousaidthat? — Yes.  ‘ lou 
seem’to  me,”  said  I,  “like  a man  that  has  delicacy 
for  he  was  a young  man  and  had  a stoop  in  his 
shoulders.  Well,  that  afteraoon  after  the  dinner  went 
on  he  commenced  breaking  all  the  windows  in  his 
cell  this  prisoner  did.  He  threw  a stool  up  at  them 
aud  smashed  them.  He  was  put  in  handcuffs  and 
taken  before  the  governor  the  following  morning.  I 
saw  him  taken  out  from  the  governor’s  place,  aud  he 
was  put  back  agaiu  to  the  ceU.  1 do  not  Imow  what 
punishment  the  governor  gave  him,  but  a short  tune 
after  being  put  into  his  cell — he  bad  the  handcuffs  on 
him,  and  he  commenced  viu^ng  his  bell,  and  Mr. 
Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Humphries,  aud  Mr.  Pearce,  an 
active  officer,  the  three  officers  came  aud  shut  all  our 
doom  and  shut  my  door. 

13.781.  Whataie  their  names? — Mr.  Humphrey, 
and  Ml’.  Humphries,  and  Mr.  Pearce.  They  shut  all 
our  doors.  I asked  Mr  Humphrey  what  did  he  shut 
my  door  for.  He  said  “It  -will  bo  ouly  for  a few 
moments  ” ; so  when  they  went  in  I heard  blows, 
repeated  blows,  and  shrieks. 

18.782.  (^Chairman.)  You  heai’d  blows?  — Blows 
and  shrieks,  my  lord. 

13.783.  Who  were  the  officers  ’—Humphrey,  and 
Humphries,  aud  Pearce. 

13.784.  Hid  you  heal’  any  words? — There  were 
struggles,  that  is  nil,  and  screams.  The  prisoners 
were  shouting,  so  that  I could  not  hear  what  the  man 
that  was  beating  might  have  said ; because  they  were 
shouting  through  the  traps  ; the  traps  wei-e  open  and 
the  prisoners  were  roaring  out the  officers  “ Don’t 
murder  the  man.”  I mentioi  there  what  they  did 
say.  So  after  that,  when  the  door  was  open,  I saw 
the  oi-derly  of  the  ward  with  a bucket.  The  warder 
called  for  a bucket  of  water  and  brush,  and  flannels 
to  wipe  up  the  blood.  The  ordCTly  told  me  that 
the  man  was  lying  insensible  wliile  he  was  wiping  up 
the  blood  ; that  they  took  the  handcuffs  from  before 
the  man  they  were  beating  and  put  them  behind  his 

13.785.  (Dr.  Lyons.')  Who  was  the  orderly  ? — He  is 
not  at  present  in  the  prison. 

13.786.  What  is  his  name? — Morton.  But  I have 
seen  this  prisoner  myself,  my  lord,  two  days  after 
rvith  his  eye.s  and  his  whole  face  livid,  and  his  eyes 
black  and  his  head  cut ; and  his  head  was  not  dressed 
for  some  time.  Whether  he  would  not  let  it  I could 
not  say,  but  it  was  not  dressed,  the  orderly  told  me, 
for  some  time.  I saw  his  eyes  livid  and  black. 

13.787.  Is  that  in’isoner  still  here? — He  is  not, Tie 
is  sent,  I am  told,  to  Dartmoor. 

13.788.  (Chairnum.)  You  do  not  know  his  name  ? 


— ^J>0. 

13.789.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Would  you  know  him  again 
if  yxm  saw  him  ? — I would.  He  is  a young  man.  I 
b^eve  he  asked  to  he  sent  away  from  here.  I heard 
so  at  least.  I never  spoke  to  the  man  only  that  one 
word  passing  down.  I told  him  if  he  did  not  keep 
from  that  side  he  would  be  killed,  and  he  said  that 
was  what  he  wanted  j that  he  was  tired  of  his  life. 
He  broke  the  windows,  pei’ha^  to  get  to  the  opposite 
side.  They  were  after  giving  him  two  or  three 
months’  penal  class. 

13.790.  Why  did  he  -wish  to  get  to  the  opposite 

side  ? He  said  he  was  in  a bad  state  of  health  and 

that  Dr.  Campbell  would  not  do  anything  for  him,  and 
he  would  certainly  die,  and  the  sooner  he  would  die 
the  better.  I told  him  “ If  you  are  going  in  there  it 
will  certainly  kill  you,  for  you  look  very  bad,”  and 
then  be  said,  “ I want  them  to  kill  me.” 

13.791.  (Mr.  Brodrich.)  One  side'  Of  the  ward  is 
devot^  to  penal  cells,  and  the  other  side  not? — ^Yes. 


13.792.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Did  you  see  any  blood 
washed  up  ? — Yes,  as  I was  passing  I saw  the  man  on 
the  floor  wiping  up  the  blood. 

13.793.  Did  you  see  the  blood  ?— No;  I have  seen 
blood;  not  his  blood  there. 

13.794.  On  that  particulai’  occasion  did  you  see 
blood  there  yourself?—!  could  not  stand  at  the  door, 
for  the  officers  would  not  let  me  stand  there. 

13.795.  (Chairman.)  The  question  is,  did  you  see 
blood  on  the  floor  ?— I have  seen  them  washing  up 
blood  on  the  floor. 

13.796.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Did  you  see  blood  on  the 
walls  ? — I did  not  see  blood  on  the  walls. 

13.797.  How  do  you  know  that  what  the  man  was 
washing  up  was  blood  ?— Well,  I could  not  come  to 
any  other  conclnsion.  He  told  me  that  he  was  wash- 
ing up  blood,  and  I heard  the  blows.  Another  thing 
he  told  me  that  one  of  the  batons  of  one  of  the  officers 
broke ; for  something  snapped. 

13.798.  ((Jhairman.)  Who  told  you  that?  — The 
orderly  told  me  that  one  of  the  batons  was  broken. 

13.799.  Did  the  orderly  teU  you  that  he  was  wash- 
ing up  blood  ? — He  did ; that  he  was  washing  up 
blood. 

13.800.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Ai-e  you  quite  positive  on 
that  ? — I am  quite  positive  on  that. 

13.801.  (Chairman.)  What  have  you  to  toll  us 
about  John  Steele  ?— I have  described  his  case  there. 

13.802.  What  date  did  this  occur  that  you  tell  ua 
about  John  Steele  ? — September  ’68 1 think ; I caunot 
exactly  remember  the  date ; I am  not  fully  certain  5 
or  September  ’69  ; I cannot  tell  which. 

13.803.  Yon  state,  “ I have  seen  a poor  old  man 
“ "mth  his  face  and  bo^  livid  after  one  of  those  mur- 
“ derous  onslaughts  0/  the  officer,  when  he  got  his 
“ death-blow.  I have  seen  him  on  the  following  day 
“ lying  in  bed,  his  eyes  and  face  black  with  bruises,  a 
“ pot  of  blood  lying  on  the  stool  beside  his  bed ; and 
“ I have  seen  him  carried  up  to  the  infirmary  to  die  in 
“ less  than  24  hours  after  his  removal  from  the  cell. 
“ This  old  man’s  name  was  John  Steele.”  You  go  on 
to  say  that  his  ceil  was  next  to  yours;  that  he  was 
reported  by  Hughes  or  Pearce,  and  got  28  days’  bread 
and  water  and  penal  class ; that  a day  or  two  after 
undergoing  this  punishment  he  was  reported  by  one  of 
the  same  officers  and  got  28  days’  bread  and  water  and 
penal  ; that  this  old  man  declared  that  the  wai'dera 
Humphries  and  Pearce  were  his  murderers,  and  that 
Humphries  knocked  him  do'wn,  and  he  was  kicked 
while  insensible.  Now  how  mu^  of  that  did  you  see 
yourself? — I have  seen  this  old  man  when  he  was 
brought  and  committed  for  punishment  from  the  opposite 
side.  I liave  seen  him  after  doing  28  days’  punishment 
committed  agam ; aud  one  morning,  about  the  expira- 
tion of  the  second  month,  I was  sitting  atbre^ast  and 
I heard  his  shriek,  and  it  stnick  me  as  a very  unsuH 
thing.  I said  something  to  myself  at  the  time.  I did 
not  heal’  any  blow,  oifly  one  scream,  and  all  silent 
after  that.  He  was  some  distance  from  me,  my  lord. 

18.804.  Attheendofthe  secsond  28  days? — ^Towards 
the  end  of  the  second  28  days. 

13.805.  (Mr.  Brodrich.)  Can  you  not  be  sure  whether 
it  was  last  year  or  the  year  before  ? — I cannot.  I 
fhin'k  it  was  in  ’68 ; some  time  in  ’68.  I never  thou^t, 
you  know,  that  I would  be  called  on  to  speak  of  these 
matters,  and  the  date  of  them  escape  my  recollection; 
events  never  do. 

13.806.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  In  reference  to  so  serious  a 
matter  can  you  not  distinctly  remember  whether  it  ms 
in  ’68  or  ’69 ; reflect  now,  and  state  to  the  Commission 
in  what  year  it  occurred  ? — It  was  not  September  ’69. 
I am  not  certain ; it  -was  not  that.  It  might  be  ’68. 

13.807.  In  what  year  was  it  ?— 68;  the  latter  Wd 
of ’68. 

13.808.  Aboutwhattimeof  the  day  did  it  occur  ?-- 

This  was  breakfest  time,  in  the  morning,  that  I heard 
this  scream*  . . _ 

13.809.  Thetis?  o’clock  in  the  .momiog,.is  itf— 
No,  earlier ; a little  after  5 o’clock. 

13.810.  Was  it  daylight  ?*-^Oh  y4s. 
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13.811.  Was  it  broatl  dayliglit? — TTiere  is  always 
gas  lighting  when  it  is  not  daylight. 

13.812.  Can  yon  remember  whether  it  was  daylight 
or  not  on  that  occasion  ? — When  I heard  the  scream  it 
was  daylight. 

13.813.  ( Chairman^  How  do  you  know  that  it  came 
Irom  John  Steele  ? — I did  not  know  that  it  came  from 
John  Steele  j hut  the  next  day,  as  I was  passing  by  his 
cell,  I saw  him  lying  in  bed  with  his  eyes  livid — black, 
and  a pot  of  blood  lying  by  his  side,  resting  on  a stool 
by  his  bedside,  black. 

13.814.  Did  you  speak  to  him  ? — I cUd  not  speak  to 
him,  but  the  orderly  came  down — one  of  the  prisoneis 
came  down — when  I was  at  the  closet,  to  throw  out  the 
blood. 

13.815.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Could  you  see  that  it  was 
blood  ? — Oh  I saw  it  distinctly;  it  was  black. 

18.816.  {Chairman.)  Was  that  the  day  ou  which 
you  heard  the  scream,  or  the  next  day? — The  day 
after. 

13.817.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  name  of  the 
officer  ?— I do  not,  my  loixl. 

13.818.  Was  Morton  the  name  of  that  prisoner? — 
Morton  was  the  name  of  a prisoner,  my  lord,  but 
Morton  was  not  the  man  that  canied  this.  I think  it 
was  a patient  that  was  in  the  adjoining  cell;  because 
the  patients  assist  each  other  in  that  way. 

13.819.  When  you  i-eturued  from  the  closet  did  you 
see  this  man  lying  still  there?  — Oh  yes,  for  some 
days.  He  ralhed  a little,  and  came  down  one  morning, 
thi-ee  or  four  days  after  ihat,  to  the  closet,  and  ha  face 
was  black  and  yellow. 

13.820.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  who  it  was 
that  struck  the  blows,  if  blows  wei’e  struck  at  all  ? — 

I have  not,  my  lord.  Mr.  Pearce  and  Mr.  Humphries 
I am  told  ho  accused.  I am  told  they  drew  up  a 
statement  in  writing  denying  the  charge. 

13.821.  {Mr.  De  Vere,)  Do  you  know  was  there  an 
inquest  on  John  Steele? — There  was;  there  was  an 
inquest. 

13.822.  (CAa*r»ia«.)  What  was  the  verdict? — I 
cannot  say,  my  lord,  what  the  verdict  was. 

1 3.823.  Were  you  produced  as  a witness  ? — Oh,  no. 

I do  not  know  that  there  was  imy  witness  at  all  brought 
forwai'd.  You  know  it  would  not  be  prudent  on  my 
part  to  go  forward  and  volunteer  evidence. 

13.824.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Why  do  you  say  it  would  not 
be  prudent  for  you  to  tender  evidence  at  the  inquest  ? 
T-Well,  in  my  position,  sir,  it  would  not. 

18.825.  Why  ?— Well,  there  was  a case ; I heard  of 
ft  case,  a short  time  before  I came  to  the  prison,  in  the 
very  cell  I occupy  now.  Dr.  Campbell  required  him 
to  get  up  out  of  bed,  and  it  was  pulled  from  under  him. 
The  man  said  he  was  not  able'to  get  up,  and  the  bed 
was  pulled  from  under  him,  and  he  died  in  24 
hours.  When  prisoners  in  the  ward  volunteered  to 
^ve  evidence  they  were  displeased,  and  it  was  pub- 
lished in  the  papers  that  it  was  a conspiracy  to  injure 
Dr.  Campbell.  One  of  them  was  sent  away  to  Dart- 
moor, and  the  other  died  since. 

13.826.  {Chair7nan.)  What  are  their  names?— 
These  two  prisoners ; one  was  Burton,  and  the  other 
he  died  in  prison  here  since. 

13.827.  {Dr.  Lyojis.)  Was  it  apprehension  on  your 
part  that  prevented  your  giving  evidence  in  Steele’s 
case  ? — I did  not,  sir ; I did  not  know  that  Z would 
go  forward  to  give  evidence  at  ah. 

13.828.  I want  to  know  what  prevented  you  ? 

Apprehension ; because  I was  convinced  that  it  could 
not  do  any  good  whatever  to  myself  or  to  anyone 
else. 

13.829.  (jlfr.  De  Vere.)  You  have  spoken  of  two 
cases ; one  Steele’s  case,  and  the  other  the  case  of  a 
prisoner  whose  name  you  do  not  know?— Yes,  sir. 

13.830.  In  which  of  those  cases  was  it  that  you 
saw  the  orderly  wiping  up  the  blood  ? — ^In  the  first 
case. 

13.831.  Is  that  the  cjae  of  the  piisoner  whose  name 
you  do  not  know? — Yes,  he  is  gone  to  Dartmoor ;•  at 
least  l am  told  it  is  to  Dartmoor  he  was  sent. 

13.832.  Did  you-  in  Steele’s  case  see  anythiug  of 


wjping  up  blood  ?— I did  not,  because  he  was  on  the  WS.Jioanfree. 
opposite  side  from  me.  

13,833.  Can  you  state  the  name  of  the  orderly  that  12Aug.l870, 

you  saw  sopping  up  the  blood  ?— Morton.  

) 3,834.  Was  the™  mo™  thao  ooe  oiaetly  soppini; 
up  the  blooil  ?— At  that  time  there  was  onlToae  - but 
I saw  myself  mother  ease,  aud  two  mea  wipin’,  no 
want  J.  believed  to  be  blood — what  one  of  them  told 
me  was  blood.  It  was  seattei-ed  on  the  -walls,  and 
everywhere.  I heard  screams. 


13.835.  Are  you  now  referring  to  another  case  ?— 
res,  a case  I have  not  spoken  of  at  all. 

13.836.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  IVIiat  is  the  name  of  the  pri- 
soi^i-  whose  blocki  you  saw  scattered  over  the  waUs  ’ 
—He  was  an  Italian  that  attempted  the  life  of  the 
governor,  '^ey  beat  him.  Two  or  three  of  the 
officers  beat  him.  I saw  him  all  blanceh  dover  when 
going  out  to  exercise. 

^ 13,837.  You  saw  the  blood? — I saw  them  wiping 
it  up— two  men — one  wiping  up. 

13.838.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Was  that  immediately 
after  the  assault  ?— Immediately  after.  My  door  was 
shut  up.  I -was  ordered  to  go  inside.  I could  not  see 
any  more. 

13.839.  {Chairman.)  Who  were  those  officers  that 
you  say  boat  the  prisoner  ?— I could  not  say  the  names 
of  the  officers. 


13.840.  {Dr.  Lyo7is.)  Was  it  officers  or  orderlies 

that  were  wiping  up  the  blood  in  that  case  ? Order- 

lies. It  must  have  been  orderlies  for  I saw  them 
stoop  aud  wipe  up  the  blood. 

13.841.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  those  piisouers  ? 
—I  do  not.  The  Eevei-end  Mr.  O’Leai-y  knows,  or  at 
least  might  have  seen.  There  is  an  imbecile  down 
here,  too,  named  Daly,  at  present  in  this  prison,  and  he 
has  a large  cut  in  his  head. 

13.842.  Did  you  mention  him  in  this  paper  ?— I did 
not. 


13.843.  (il/r.jSiWricA.)  What  is  his  name  ? Daly; 

he  IS  one  of  the  imbeciles.  '' 

13.844.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Did  you  seo  a cut  in  his 
head  — I am  told  by  the  men. 

13.845.  Did  yon  see  it  ?— I did  not,  but  you  can  see 
It  no-w  yourself.  Ten  or  12  days  ago  I was  told  that 
the  wires  were  in  it  still. 

13.846.  But  did  you  see  the  cut  in  his  head?— I did 
not.  -I  an\  telling  you  what  I did  see  of  it,  as  I came 
in  from  exercise.  I heard  the  shouting  ns  I was  out 
at  exei-cise.  When  I eamo  in  the  orderly  of  the  ward 
showed  me  a long  piece  of  hah-  that  was  cut  off  and 
clotted  all  with  blood.  This  is  one  of  the  imbeciles 
I saw  it  myself. 

13.847.  "What  is  the  orderly’s  name? — His  name  is 
Hayes;  I saw  it  myself. 

13.848.  (Chairmaji.)  In  page  46  you  say  that  it 
was  exceptional  fteatment  to  compel  me,  a Eomaa 
Catholic,  to  assist  at  Protestant  prayers  in  hospital  in 
Portland,  and  not  permit  me  ou  a Sunday,  or  any  day 
for  five  weeks  previous  to  leaving,  to  attend  the  holy 
sacrifice  of  mass.  Were  you  under  punishment  at  tliat 
time  ? — I -was  an  inflrmaiy  patient,  my  lord.  I was 
not  undei-  punishment. 


13.849.  It  was  the  regulation,  was  it  not,  that  no 

patient  in  the  infirmary  should  assist  at  the  mass  ? 

Oh  no,  my  brd  ; they  stopped  me  from  going. 

13.850.  Were  thei-e  any  other  Roman  Catholic 
patients  in  the  infirmary  at  the  time  ? — ^Sly  fellow- 
prisoners  -was  going  at  the  time. 

13.851.  Was  he  a Roman  Catholic  ? — He  was. 

13.852.  And  he  was  peiniitted  to  go? He  -was 

permitted  to  go. 

13.853.  Was  he  in  the  infirmary  with  you  ?— He 
was  not  in  the  same  room ; they  put  him  in  another 
room  from  me.  I saw  him  called  to  go. 


13.854.  Were  the  prayers  by  the  Protestant  chap- 
iMn  ? — The  Protestant  chaplain  aud  scripture  reader. 
They  used  to  come  alternately. 

18.855.  How  were  vou  compelled  to  take  part,  or 
•was  it  that  yon  were  obliged-to  sit  stiU?-r-I  was  re- 
primanded for  not  paying  attention.  I had  a book  in 

3 L 4 
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ray  hand,  aud  L was  ordered  to  L17  it  down  anil  pay 
attention.  , , , ^ 

13.856.  What  book  was  it  ?— Not  a prayer  book,  but 
a book  that  I was  i-eading  before  they  came  in  at  Ml. 

I did  not  tell  you  this  before,  that  I spoke  to  Mr. 
Smart  when  be  reprimanded  me.  I asked  Inn), 

“ What  do  you  -wish?  I did  not  misconduct  myself! 

“ do  you  want  me  to  join  in  the  prayers  of  the 
« prisoners?”  That  was  long  after.  “ Yes,  that  is 
what  they  want,”  he  said. 

13.857.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Did  they  ask  you  to  kneel 
(luring  prayers  ?— There  was  no  one  knelt  down  at 
all.  They  used  to  read  those  books  in  the  afternoon 
in  those  places.  They  were  Jiooka  travestying  my 
religion  and  ray  countiymen,  though  I did  not  speak 
about  it ; but  some  other  prisoners  objected  to  it.  One 
prisoner  asked  me  to  read  it,  and  I said,  “ No.  I am 
“ compelled  to  listen  to  it,”  said  I,  “ but  it  is  too  much 
“ to  ask  me  to  raod  those  books.” 

13.858.  (CAairman.)  A prisoner  asked  you? — A 
prisoner  asked  me.  One  prisoner  used  to  read  out 
this  kind  of  hook  very  often.  One  prisoner  asked  me, 

“ ‘Will  you  read  it  this  evening  ?”  I said,  “ No.” 
They  w'ere  delicate  enough  to  stop  the  reading  then, 
but  I did  not  object  to  it,  and  I told  them  to  go  on  if 
it  amused  them  : “ It  is  not  you  I blame,  but  others.” 

13.859.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  I see  another  passage  before 
that,  in  wbicb  you  slate  that  you  wore  compelled  to 
engage  in  cleaning  and  polishing  the  shoes  and 
cleaning  the  closets.  Was  that  work  done  in  the 
inlinnavy  by  the  prisoner  ? — There  were  orderlies  in 
the  infirmary. 

18.860.  How  were  those  orderlies  chosen? — I 
cannot  say.  They  are  sent  in  from  the  works ; men 
that  ai-e  not  patients  ; but  patients  voluntarily  assist 
them,  the  same  as  they  do  here,  but  Idiey  are  not 
compelled  to  do  it. 

13.861.  What  is  it  .that  you  complain  of  there  ? — I 
was  compelled  to  dean  their  shoes.  Immediately  afer 
being  reported  by  Mr.  Smart  for  not  paying  attention 
to  prayera  the  doctor  came  in.  I spoke  to  the  doctor, 
and  I asked  him,  “ What  hare  I done  to  put  3ne  in 
here  ? ” I spoke  to  him  in  a low  tone.  I asked,  “ What 
have  I done  to  merit  this  punishment?”  “ W^at 
punishment,”  he  said  out  loud  ; “ do  yon  call  it  punish- 
ment.” he  said,  “ to  put  you  in  here,  out  of  a cold  cell 
into  a warm  room?”  “ No,”  says  I,  “ you  could  not 
inflict  a greater  punishment  on  me.”  “ Then,”  he  says, 

“ I will  take  go^  cave  that  each  and  all  of  you  men 
“ that  come  to  this  infirmary  will  come  in  here,  and 
“ nowhere  else.”  I told  him  again  that  I did  not 
deserve  any  such  treatment  as  I experienced  smee  I 
came  to  the  infirmary.  “ You  have  .shown,”  said  he, 

“ an  evil  temper.”  I asked  him  to  show  me  on  instance 
of  it. 

13.862.  IVliat  doctor  was  that  ? — Dr.  Blaker. 

“ I will  enter  into  no  discussion  with  you,”  says  he. 
He  walked  away  saying,  “ Make  this  man  useful  here.” 

13.863.  What  I want  to  ascertain  is  this : Were 
other  patients  in  tlie  hospital  compelletl  to  do  the 
same  work  ? — As  far  as  I could  know  they  were  not 
ordered  hy  the  governor  or  by  the  director;  but  I 
have  seen  them  voluntai’iiy,  the  same  as  they  do  here, 
men  that  are  patients  assisting  the  orderly,  because  they 
are  not  alt<^ether  disinterested  probably  in  doing  so. 

13.864.  fik  this  case  who  required  you  to  do  so  ? — 
The  officer  of  my  ward. 

13.865.  (CJiairman.)  You  say  in  one  portion  of 
yoOT  statement,  Eoantree,  that  from  the  6tli  of  Novem- 
ber 1866  to  April  1868,  a period  of  17  months,  your 
wife  and  family  had  no  letter  from  you  save  a reception 
letter  mitten  on  your  arrival  at  Woking  in  February 
1867  ? — That  letter  was  suppressed,  the  letter  I wrote 
in  Woking  on  my  arrival;  but  I was  permitted  to 
write  another. 

13.866.  Then  during  the  15  months  how  often  were 
yon  permitted  to  write  j you  wrote  a reeeption  letter  ? 
— ^February,  I mote  one. 

13.867.  Did  you  apply  for  leave  to  vvrite  again 
oefore  April  ’68  ? — I applied  the  following  month  of 
April,  and  I was  told  I could  not  write  on  account  of 
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marks ; on  account  of  the  last  that  were  stopped  from 
me  at  Portland.  I said  I was  six  months  in  third 
class,  and  I was  iu  probation  class  then  ; and  six  months 
after  that  I was  permitted  to  write. 

13.868.  What  were  you  told  was  the  rule  as  to 
writing  letters  iu  probation  class? — One  every  six 
months. 

13.869.  You  mote  in  February  1867  you  say  ? — In 
February  ’67  on  my  arrival  I wrote. 

13.870.  Six  months  after  that  woidd  be  about  July 
’67.  Did  you  write  then  ? — Oh  yes,  my  lord  ; I wrote 
before  then,  but  actually  I would  not  have  written 
that  at  all  if  it  was  not  for  my  coming  here,  because 
the  governor  at  Portland  had  stopped  me  for  a longer 
period  than  that. 

13.871.  For  what  period  did  he  tell  you  your  power 
of  writing  would  be  stopped  ? — The  last  letter  that  I 
wrote  he  said  six  months.  It  is  my  intention  to 
submit  all  these  letters.  The  first  letter  you  will  take 
a note  of  what  was  underlined  in  part.  This  is  the 
second  letter  that  was  suppressed  in  Portland.  I 
looked  over  these  letters  since. 

13.872.  You  say  that  you  wrote  a letter  iu  February 
1867.  Do  you  recollect  when  it  was  that  you  wrote 
the  next  letter  ? — I can  see  by  this  here  in  a moment ; 
February  1867. 

13.873.  After  that? — January ’68. 

13.874.  Then  you  did  not  ask  for  permission  to 
write  between  then  ? — Oh  decidedly.  I asked 
repeatedly;  and  this  one  I have  no  recollection  of 
writing,  but  I suppose  I must  have  written  it,  because 
it  is  here ; it  is  a special  letter. 

13.875.  After  February  ’67  when  did  you  next  ask 
for  leave  to  write  a letter  ?— I asked  repeatedly  during 
the  time,  and  I went  befoi-e  the  director  to  speak  of 
this,  and  begged  of  him  to  examine  into  the  case  that 
was  brought  against  me.  I mention  that  in  my  state- 
ment, that  I went  before  the  director  and  begged  of 
him  to  look  to  the  report  made  againstme  in  Portland, 
and  he  would  see  that  from  tho  second  ; first  of  all  I 
will  begin  with  Pentonville.  If  you  will  permit  me, 
my  lord,  to  submit  these  letters  they  are  coiToborative 
testimony. 

13.876.  If  you  put  in  these  lettei-s  we  will  look 
them  over  ; however,  you  can  go  on  with  them  os 
evidence  now  ?~HereT  find  in  this— 

13.877.  Just  attend  to  me  now,  please.  Did  you 
remain  in  the  probation  class  during  the  whole  period 
from  February  1867  to  April  1868  ? — I was  six 
months  then  in  the  other  class,  April  1868. 

13.878.  Then  you  got  out  of  probation  class  ? — I 
did ; at  least  I suppose  so. 

13.879.  Just  recollect  when  you  got  out  of  probation 
class.  Did  you  then  ask  for  leave  to  wi-ite  ? — I have 
asked  repeatedly.  I cannot  say  without  refeniug  to 
this.  No;  I have  asked,  and  begged,  and  went 
before  the  director. 

13.880.  You  cannot  tell  whether  you  asked  for 
leave  to  write  in  September  ? — I cannot  tell  you  the 
dates,  but  I know  I made  applications  to  the  governor 
and  director  both  about  wi-iting  the  letter. 

13.881.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  How  many  letters  did  you 
write  between  February  ’67  and  April  ’68? — That 
special  letter  ; one  special  letter.  There  is  the  whole 
list.  (Hands  in  a document.) 

13.882.  That  letter  was  sent  out  ? — That  lettei' 
was  sent  out. 

13.883.  How  many  other  letters  did  you  wi'ite  that 
were  not  sent  out  ? — None  at  all ; none  at  all.  No 
letter’  was  suppi-essed  fr’om  during  that  period.  I was 
not  furnished  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper  during  that 
period. 

13.884.  (Chairman.)  You  cannot  tell  us  whether 
you  asked  or  not  ?— Decidedly,  my  lord,  I asked. 

13.885.  But  you  cannot  fix  the  date  ? — I cannot  fix 
the  date,  but  I am  positive  I asked.  If  I had  not 
come  in  hero  I would  not  have  written  that  letter  m 
February,  and  the  last  letter  I wrote  in  Portland  wm 
in  November ; so  if  it  was  left  to  Mr.  Clifton  I would 
be  from  March  ’66  to  April  ’68  without  writing  ; 1 
would,  my  lord,  if  I had  not  come  in  here. 
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13.886.  Brodrick.')  That  is,  yon  would  have 
remained  in  probation  class  during  that  period? — Yes; 
and  six  months  after  being  out  of  Uie  class  I would 
liave  been  permitted  to  write  again. 

13.887.  {Ckairinan.)  Was  anything  ssaid  to  you  by 
the  governor  in  Portland  in  reference  to  his  keeping 
you  from  writing  ? — The  last  word  he  .said  to  me 
when  I was  IptiA-iiig,  “I  will  keep  you  from  writing,” 
he  said. 

13.888.  Wliat  did  he  say  before  that? — He  said, 
“You  are  charged  with  kicking  your  door  in  last 
December.”  It  is  there  in  my  statement. 

13.889.  (3£r.  Brodrick.)  On  what  occasion  was  it 
that  you  drew  up  tlje  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ; 
I do  not  think  you  have  fixed  the  date  ?— lu  August 
186(  it  was.  The  statements  were  furtiished  tome 
and  taken  from  me.  That  stateinent  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  I liad,  and  it  wjis  taken  ii-om  me.  You  told 
me  the  last  time  here  that  you  would  have  it  before 
you,  and  it  is  ray  wish  to  have  it  inserted  in  that 
revised  atufement.  I speak  of  my  letters  iii  that 
statement  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  depri\  ing  me 
of  the  privilege  of  writing.  My  w’ife  told  me  when 
she  did  come  to  see  me  that  any  long  sentence  had 
ueai'Iy  killed  hei-. 

13.890.  When  you  drew  up  this  petition  to  tlie 
Secretniy  of  State,  w'hat  expression  did  you  say  it  was 
tliat  the  governor  used  to  you  about  it  ? — When  I was 
coming  away  lie  said,  “ I will  keep  you  fl-om  writing.” 

13.891.  I am  not  speaking  of  Mr.  Clifton,  but  of 
the  governor  of  this  prison  ? — The  governor  of  this 
prison  liad  nothing  to  do  with  stopping  my  I'Titing. 

13.892.  I am  sjieakiug  about  your  peiiciou  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  ? — Ho  said,  “ You  need  not  hope 
this  will  go  to  the  Secretaiy  of  State.” 

1 3.893.  Did  you  receive  any  I'eply  frem  the  Seci'elaiy 
of  State  to  this  pelitiou  ?— A long  time  after,  two  or 
three  weeks  aftei-,  the  deputy-governor  had  a paper  in 
his  liaud  reading  for  some  prisoner,  and  he  said,  “ You 
wrote  a statement  to  the  Secretaiy  of  State.”  I said, 
“ Yes.”  He  said,  “ There  are  no  grounds.” 

13.894.  {Chairman.)  Was  that  Captain  Hmris  ? 

No  ; the  deputy-governor  that  was  here  at  the  time. 
Captain  Harris  is  only  about  six  months  or  so  here. 

13.895.  {Mr.  De  Verc.)  Did  he  say,  “There  are  no 
gi'ounds,”  as  expressing  his  own  opinion,  or  ns  an 
answer  that  had  arrived? — Asa  answer  I undemtood 
it  to  refer. 

13.896.  As  an  answer  from  the  Secretary  of  State  ? 
— ^He  did  not  say  from  the  Secretary  of  State  or  board 
of  directors  ; but  this  other  one  I was  under  the  im- 
pression I got  some  kind  of  answer  to  it;  but  I find 
here  by  this  that  the  goi'emor  tells  me  there  is  no 
answer  to  my  statement. 

13.897.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Is  that  the  statement  to 
the  board  of  directors  ? — To  the  board  of  dii'ectors. 
On  the  24th  of  Jauuaiy  I wrote  it.  On  February  the 
4th  I asked  the  governor  was  there  a reply,  and  he 
said,  “There  is  no  reply  to  your  statement.”” 

13.898.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  What  year  was  it  in  ? ’69. 

13.899.  {Mr.  Dc  Vere.)  You  say  in  page  44  that 
you  were  subjected  to  a very  improper  naked  search 
in  the  presence  of  30  persons  ? — ^Yes. 

13.900.  Where  was  that? — la  Pentonville  ; after 
my  an-ival  in  Pentonville. 

13.901.  That  was  the  search  after  your  an-ivnl  ? 

That  was  the  search  after  my  amval. 

13.902.  Were  the  30  persons  who  were  present 
officers  or  fellow'-prisoners  ? — Felloiv-prisoners  and 
oflicei-8.  There  w’ero  23  fellow-prisoners  and  a great 
many  officers. 

13.903.  In  what  jilace  did  the  seai-ch  fake  i>lace? 

In  the  middle  of  the  hall.  We  were  drawn  up  one 
side  of  the  hall ; tlie  clothing  was  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  we  were  taken  upionc  by  one  and  stand  in  the 
centre  in  this  way. 

13.904.  Was  that  by  day  or  night? — By  night. 
The  officer  had  a lamp  in  his  hand.  There  ivas  gas 
lighting. 

13.905.  ( Chairman.)  Was  that  on  the  day  of  your 
26028.— II. 


an'ival  from  Dublin  ? — The  evening  of  our  airival  ip;2.’  H(,ffntree 
from  Dublin.  ] 

13.906.  {Dr.  Ly07is.)  From  what  document  is  this  l2Ang.  1870. 

quoted  that  is  contaiued  in  page  37  of  your  statement : 

“ The  governor  said,  ‘I  will  see  about  it;’  vide 
“ copy  of  application  to  governor,  7th  September 
“ 1868,  a copy  of  which  I have  before  me.  The 
“ governor  writes,  ‘ Says  it  is  necessary  to  apply  cold 
“ ‘ water  after  relieving  nature,  and  therefore  cannot 
“ ‘ use  his  chamber.’  Dr.  Campbell  is  this  so,  and 
“ cauuot  it  ho  managed  in  his  cell  ? Dr.  Campbell 
“ writes  an  answer  to  this  query  : ‘This  man  suffers 
“ • from  piles,  but  the  bucket  of  cold  water  in  his  cell 
'■  ‘ appears  to  bo  sufficient.’  Tiio  governor  shocked  at 
“ this  suggestion  writes,  ‘No  ; on  no  account  to  use 
“ ‘his  bucket;  let  him  have  a second  urinal  and 
“ ‘water  in  it.’”  Freni  what  is  tluit  copied? — Sep- 
tember the  9th. 

13.907.  From  what  is  it  copied? — From  my  owu 
ajiplicutions  to  the  governor. 

13.908.  Is  it  copied  I'rom  records  furnished  to  you? 

— Funiished  to  me  by  the  prison  autliorities. 

13.909.  Furnished  to  you  for  flie  purpose  of  this 
Coinmissiou  ? — ^Yea. 

13.910.  (Chairmati.)  Was  it  u general  order  that 
after  dinner  no  prisoner  was  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  the 
closet? — ^Not  up  to  the  2>ei’!od  I Lave  stated ; it  was 
au  unusual  order.  At  the  time  I did  know  it  was  the 
oixler.  I never  saw  any  prisouer  prevented,  nud  I 
never  was  prevented  before  ; and  after  this  I was  not 
permitted  to  go.  I Avent  before  the  governor  and 
made  this  application. 

13.91 1.  And  he  said,  “ I will  see  about  it  ” ? — Yes. 

I find  lie  referred  to  Dr.  Campbell,  aud  this  is  Dr. 

Ciimpbeli’s  reply. 

13.912.  {Mr.  De  Ve)-e.)  You  have  made  a long 
statement  here  about  your  having  found  Humphries 
at  oue  time,  when  you  came  out  from  confession,  out- 
side the  door  with  a pencil  in  his  baud,  under  efr- 
eumstances  which  led  you  to  believe  that  he  bad  been 
listening  to  what  you  had  been  saying  to  the  priest  ? 

— Yes. 

13.913.  Have  you  anything  further  to  state  on  that 
matter  ? — 1 have  full  particulars  of  it  here.  I brought 
it  to  the  notice  of  the  Catholic  clergyman  and  the 
notice  of  the  governor,  and  the  governor  told  me,  or 
at  least  he  told  Mr.  Humphries  to  keep  me  locked  up 
in  future  when  the  priest  would  come  into  the  w’ard. 

13.914.  When  was  that ; when  did  you  bring  it 
under  the  notice  of  the  governor? — The  folloiving 
morning. 

13.915.  Can  you  give  the  date  ? — I cannot  give  the 
date,  because  I have  not  the  date  myself.  I cannot 
give  the  exact  date  of  it.  I have  some  notes  here, 
some  verba]  evidence  to  submit  to  the  Commission  if 
they  would  hear  it. 

13.916.  {CAairnian.)  On  what  points? — On  some 
of  these  notes,  and  I have  other  matters. 

13.917.  You  were  told  that  yon  must  put  on  this 
paper  that  was  to  come  before  us  everything  you 
wished  to  say? — My  lord,  you  told  me  tliatImigUt 
make  a verbd  statement. 

13.918.  No  doubt,  on  the  matter  within  this  paper  ? 

— Yes,  my  lord,  full  evidence. 

13.919.  Bearing  on  these  points? — Bearing  on  fheso 
points. 

13.920.  But  we  cannothave  another  m'itten  state- 
ment, you  know.  Any  point  on  Avhieh  yon  may  wish  ns 
to  question  you  we  will  ? — Some  of  these  written  notes 
I have  filled  up  that  I did  not  suhinit  at  all ; I did  not 
mean  at  all  for  this  to  be  printed,  it  was  only  for  my 
own  reference. 

13.921.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  Have  any  of  those  notes 
that  you  are  speaking  of  reference  to  the  question  I 
have  last  asked  you  ? — ^Yes. 

13.922.  Cau  you  state  to  the  Commission  any 
further  facts  on  that  matter  ? — will  tell  you  the 
whole  of  it  as  it  lias  occun-ed,  verbally.  Mr.  Hanley 
told  me  that  the  priest  was  in  his  office  about  half- 
past  6 o’clock  or  a little  before  half-past  6 o’clock.  I 
went  down.  1 had  my  name  down  on  the  list  aud  I 
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. j™.,  Ia  l.i.  offlou.  and  I nem  in,  and  when  I particnlarly  to  hrlng  to  your  notice.  I have  put  them 
Zlnt  in  there  were  two  eandlea  lighting  t the  g,;.  was  here,  so  I will  load  them  fo.  ?»“.  “S' 
not  lighting  that  night.  I stopped  15  or  20  minutes  (XPe  Commission  hriedy  deliberated.) 

inside,  and  when  I came  out  (there  aie  two  doors,  one  13  940_  (Chainmn.)  The  Commission  desire  mo 

in  the  ward  and  the  other  outside  turned^  too  the  to  communicate  to  you  that  they  have  had  before 
out  one  f lie  !vas  standing  in  them,  and  have  now  before  them,  this  foil  statement, 

ward  and  I saw  Mr  Humphi  ic. . ^ ouickly.  I and  they  arc  prepared  to  give  evciy  consideration  to 

this  way  f'X  .{'ioMrs  on  me,  aid’ I inivcd  it,  and  to  examine  such  witnesses  as  tliey  may  ttink 

had  a pair  g ““  ,i  stoo  and  pencil  iu  his  hand,  necessary  on  the  points  mentioned  therein.  They 
hXIm  Ids  hfad  I halted  and  looked  at  him  i eamiot  allow  yon  to  lay  before  them  ay  other  wvitmn 

Be  held  Ids  Mao  oom.  towards  statement ; but  if  there  be  any  points  in  this  stole- 

the  closet  I down  aid  locked  my  which  you  wish  to  moke  any  addiliooal  statements 

r.  f,skc7him  whatwa™. e Xptog  at  my  doo?  now  byUd  of  moirth  yon  cati  do  so  ?-I  have  not 

will  not  Xiig‘‘mThat‘Vou°  “ fsldirwimt  m“iie  points  the  immodest 

13.942.  That  has  been  befoi’e  us  ? — The  fact  that  I 
have  been  stripped  naked  in  the  hall. 

13.943.  The  mode  of  seaxching  you  object  to,  you 
say  ? — The  fact  that  I was  depiived  of  my  flannels  on 
aiTiral  .at  Pentonrille. 

13^944.  That  you  have  stated  liei'O? — That  the 
jacket,  waistcoat,  and  dr.wevs  given  me  on  ray  aiTiral 


« priest  ” ? “I  hare  no  more  to  say  to  you  on  the  exposes. 

» i^ubiect,”  says  I.  He  shut  my  door ; locked  me  up.  13.942 
I rang  my  bell,  and  told  him  if  the  priest  was  sUll  m 
his  office  I wished  to  see  him  farther.  He  did  not 
come  to  answer  my  bell  foi’  some  time,  but  when  he 
did  come  he  told  me  the  priest  was  gone.  I heard 
the  priest’s  voice  a short  time  after,  and  I rang  ^am. 

He  told  '“®>  “^1*®  the^riest  Th^w^le^ihig.’  The  at  PentonviUc  were  damp,  moth-eaten,  and  let  in  the 

fettSirZ  remms,  and  .bat  be  went  tb.re  .0  get  .1? tZVLlt 

“ 11  023  (Mr  De  Kere.)  Was  it  the  door  of  the  snpper  on  the  night  of  my  arrival  save  four  op  si* 

prSZJ|£ro^o«rMn.h..hew.atf 

“SmTou  Sd'you  tmkfa  Mni  what  bo  wanted  at  13, 916.  IMse  »»  1»““,  ^ 


the  door  of  your  cell  ?— He  came  down  to  lock_  me  up. 

13.925.  Whei-e  does  the  priest  hare  confessions . — 
At  this  little  office. 

13.926.  {Chairman.)  The  office  has  two  doors 

Two  doors.  , 

13  927.  One  opening  into  tlie  coiTidor  and  the  otiier 
into  the  wai'd  ?~Tes. 


attention  avithout  your  mentioning  them  again.  What 
I said  was  that  you  might  say  anything  that  was 
additional. — (iVb  reply.) 

13.947.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  We  have  read  tins  statement 
with  great  cave,  and  we  know  all  these  points. 

13.948.  {Chairman)  These  are  points  into  which 
we  shall  inquire. 

13.949.  {Mr.  Do  Vere.)  There  is  not  ti  aiugloo 


13928  And  you  went  out  the  one  opening  into  the  13,949.  (d/i-.  Z)cKerc.)  = , 

rridoi-  ?— I could  not  go  out  the  other  one  ; it  was  of  the  pomts  you  hare  mentioned  that  has  not  been 
mdoi  . L couia  noi  g carefully  noted  by  the  Commissioners  with  the  new  of 

13  929  Is  it  a single  door  ?— They  are  both  single  examining  either  you  ot  othera  upon  them  ?— Hera  is 
“^ofdicriadooi.  ilk.  iL.  Tbedoor  I — 


corridor 
closed. 

13.929.  Is  it  a single 
doors ; one  of  them  is  a door  like 
•went  out  is  smaller  than  this. 

13.930.  We  will  ask  Mr.  O’Leaiy  about  it. 

13.931.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Were  you  making  your  con- 
fession at  the  time  ? — I was  not.  _ , . 

13.932.  You  were  privately  speaking  to  the  priest  { 

I was  speaking  privately  on  certain  mattei-s  ; hut 

the  officer,  of  course,  did  not  know  what  I was  doing. 

13.933.  {Chairman.)  You  can  withdraw.— Will  1 
have  an  intei'view  ivith  the  Commissioners  agaia,  or  is 
this  the  final  interview  ? I have  much  to  say  here. 

I wish  to  look 

Si.  W.  told  you  that  this  to  b.  )iour  dual  rtorkft  Sd  mfer 

tamXut.  mid  that  you  might  mipplement  it  orally  if  .how.d  it  to,  he  .aid  to  pul  m a bucket  of  oo  d mmoT. 


return  thejjroZopsus  without  lying  down  on  luy  back, 
and  Di-.  Bradiy  sent  me  to  Portland  as  an  able-bodied 
prisoner. 

13,960.  {Chairman.)  That  we  will  inquire  on  ot 
Dr.  Bi-adly  ? — After  nn-iviug  in  PortLond  I was 
stripped  naked  and  exposed  as  before  in  PeutonviUe. 

13,951.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Is  not  that  in  this  report? — 
It  is  not,  sir. 

mnenvo  say  acre.  13,952.  We  have  it  veiy  fuUy?— I showerl  the 
these  papers  and  draw  attention  drawei-s  and  stockings  that  were  saturated  with  bl^d 
^ the  wash-house  to  some  of  my  feUow-pnsonei-s.  Mr. 


statement,  and  that  you  might  supplement  it  orally  1 


lord.  I have  much  to  say  on  tnese.  iwisntouiaw  uui,  uuiAkAv  ^ w.  j t ...dc  iE.=;no- Klonrl  and 

your  attaition  to  the  letters  that  were  suppressed.  ''' WheuI  was  some  time 

13,935.  We  have  told  you  that  yon  can  leave  the  sufermg  pain  from  Wheu  lwas  some  m 

...,,1  wl  „rni  lanl-  n-TP-r  them.  You  in  Dr.Blaker  says  I wosnotlosmg  blood,  ileadrmtsi 


suppressed  letters,  and  we  wUl  look  over  them, 
can  hand  them  in  ? — They  are  marked  here,  and  they 
will  not  take  me  a moment. 

13  936.  No  ; we  will  look  over  them  ? — And  the 
mediail  case  sheets  at  Pentonville  ; that  corroborates 
what  I speak  of  in  that  lettw. 

13.937.  We  have  that  before  us. 

13.938.  {Mr.  Do  Vere.)  We  have  that  in  a much 
fuller  way  ? — He  does  not  mention  what  he  " 


was  losing  large  quantities  of  blood.  You  will  see 
by  refeiring  to  the  case  sheet  that  he  admits  I was 
losing,  “ but  not  so  much  as  when  I was  admitted.” 

18  954.  {Chab-man.)  What  is  the  date  of  that  .— 
The  medical  case  sheet  in  Portland,  one  month  alter 
my  admission,  the  22nd  of  October  1866  ;_two  months 
ucu  after  my  admission  nearly , “ Still  pacing  a sma 
me  quantity  of  blood  with  the  motion,  but  the  quantity  is 


on  those  wo  days  that  occasioned  the  straugifialaon  of  much  reduced  to  what  it  was  when  he  came 
?he  piles  i and,  my  Iord,.you  told  me  that  the  last  time  18,955.  {Dr.  Lyons)  What  do  you  say  ^ferenee 
I wa^s  here,  if  there  'I  anything  particular  in  my  to  it ; do  yon  say  that  you  ^«re  passing  nmre 
stalemeut  I wish  to  bring  to  your  notice.  blood  ?-No  ; the  only  thing  I say  is,_  that  I wm 

- 13,939.  {Chairman)  Is  there  anything  particular  ? three  months  workmg  in  the  quairies,  £ 

-Tbel-  »ic  a pooil  nimy  facts  licic  mid  there  I ivisli  Bliikcr  admits  that  I ivos  losmg  more  blood  ivbeu 
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was  workiag  iu  tbe  quan-ies  than  when  1 was  inside. 
Here  is,  “ Lost  a lai-ge  quantity  of  blood  since  yester- 
day 1 ” This  is  the  first  time  that  I called  his  notice 
to  it  at  all,  or  that  he  saw  the  blood. 

13.956.  (d/r.  Bi-odrick.)  What  date  is  that? — On 
the  23th  of  September  1866.  I mention  in  my  state- 
ment the  whole  case.  I di'ew  the  notice  of  the  officer 
to  it  first,  and  he  went  and  called  Dr.  Blaker.  “ He 
“ has  lost  a large  quantity  of  blood  since  yesterday  ; 
“•  a considerable  quantity  ofblood,”  he  again  mentions 
here  on  the  16th  of  October,  “ A considerable  quantity 
ofblood.”  He  told  Mr.  Du  Cane  in  my  hearing,  after 
being  seven  weeks  in  the  infirmary,  that  I was  losing 
large  quantities  of  blood. 

13.957.  {Dr.  Lyo7is.)  We  have  that  on  page  8 of 
your  original  statement  ? — Dr.  Blaker  siiid  to  me  three 
months  after  my  admission,  “ You  may  well  dread  the 
coming  winter."  Dr.  Bazan  told  me  tlmt  if  I waa  my 
o\\-n  ma-ster  I might  get  cured  of  my  disease  without 
any  operiuion.  Dr.  Blaker  was  present  at  this. 

13.958.  Wi*  have  all  that  here? — There  is  another 
thing.  The  day  after  we  wer-e  sent  to  the  quarries 
myself  aud  fellow-prisoners  were  compelled  to  carry  a 
largo  trough  of  the  prisoners’  excrements,  and  dig  a 
hole  aud  bury  it.  That  is  not  in  my  statement. 

13.959.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  That  was  in  Portland  ?— 
In  Portland. 

13.960.  Cnu  you  give  the  date? — It  tvos  the  day 
after  we  were  sent  to  the  quarries,  in  May  ’66. 

13.961.  What  had  you  to  carry  ?— We  hod  to  carry 
a lai’ge  trough  full  of  the  criminals’  excrements  some 
yards  distance  from  where  wc  were  working  in  the 
quarries,  and  dig  a hole  aud  bury  it. 

18.962.  {Dr.  Lyo/is.)  Did  you  make  use  of  that 
close-stool  youi-selves  ? — Hot  at  that  time. 

13.963.  But  you  did  afterwards  ? — Afterwai'ds  we 
had  to  do  it  every  week,  but  it  was  full  when  we  got 
there  that  day. 

13.964.  Ai'c  those  things  not  done  in  rotation  by 
pai-ties? — We  did  it  iu  rotation,  but  we  wez’e  detailed, 
two  every  Monday  morning,  to  cany  this  some  dis- 
tance ofi". 

13.965.  {Chaii'man.)  Were  the  other  prisoners  in 
their  turn  set  to  work  at  it  ? — We  were  working  by 
ourselves  apart  from  the  others. 

13.966.  We  are  now  speaking  of  the  eanying  of  the 
excrements  iu  a p.iii.  Ai'e  not  other  prisonei-s  in  their 
turn  put  to  do  the  same  work  ? — I cannot  say,  my  lord, 
but  I suppose  they  had  to  do  it ; but  I know  that  we 
had  to  do  it  after  them,  aud  that  no  other  criminals 
had  to  do  it  after  us. 

13.967.  {Mr.  De  Vere.')  You  complain  that  although 
being  put  to  work  separately  at  that  place  the  filth 
from  the  other  party  remained  there,  and  you  had  to 
remove  it  ? — Yes,  we  had  to  empty  out  the  privy.  And 
the  clothing  — I must  draw  your  attention  it — is 
entirely  nnsuited  in  winter. 

13.968.  Where  ? — Both  here  and  in  Portland. 

13.969.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Have  you  not  mentioned  that 
in  your  statement  ? — I do  not  think  I have  men- 
tioned it. 

13.970.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  You  have  spoken  a good 
deal  about  dothiug  on  your  fii-st  anivnl  from  Ireland  ? 
— The  change  of  clothing. 

13,791.  {Chairman.)  Yon  state  that  the  clothing 
here  is  entirely  insufficient  in  TOnter  ?— In  winter.  I 
got  a jacket  in  Portland  to  wear,  and  I wore  it  more 
than  a year  and  a half,  until  it  was  quite  threadbare. 
It  was  not  lined  wbeu  I got  it,  and  when  I had  it 
worn  out  I got  a second-hand  one  that  someone  else 
had.  The  other  piisoaers  have  been  furnished  with 
new  ones  always. 

13,972.  {M>\  De  Vere.)  Are  you  now  speaking  of 
the  dothing  at  Portland  or  at  Woking  ? — Both  places. 
I say  they  ai-e  not ; in  fact,  the  clothing  is  the  same 
in  both  places.  If  I was  discharged  from  the  infir- 
mary this  is  not  what  I would  have  on  me,  but  a short 
jacket  without  any  lining  whatever,  my  lord ; bad 
and  insufficient  to  protect  an  able-bodied  man  in  the 
colds  of  winter.  It  is  a faetthat  the  food  is  calculated 
to  make  invalids  of  able-bodied  prisoners.  It  has  not 


the  necessary  qualities  to  keep  up  the  health  of  a robust 
prisoner,  or  support  the  invabd. 

13.973.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  In  what  do  you  say  the  food 
is  bad  ? — In  ([uality. 

13.974.  What  kind  of  food  ? — The  beef;  especially 
the  beef;  and  the  mutton.  The  mutton  is  generally 
not  so  bad,  but  the  beef  is  very  inferior. 

13.975.  In  what  respect  ? — I have  seen  bull-beef 
repeatedly ; very  thin  beef,  not  fit  Lai'dly  for  human 
food ; and  the  shins  of  beef. 

13.976.  How  do  you  know  that  it  was  bull-beef? — 
That  is  my  profession,  a batcher;  at  least,  I know  a 
good  deal  about  it;  my  father  had  been  one.  I know 
from  my  childhood  the  very  look  of  meat. 

13.977.  That  is  the  reason  I ask  you  ? — Yes,  posi- 
tively ; and  I have  got  on  one  occasion  a small  portion 
of  five  ounces,  and  there  was  nothing  else  than  the 
penis  of  the  animal,  with  a little  bit  of  gristle  attached 
to  it. 

13.978.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — I am  certain  of  it. 
I took  it  out,  and  showed  it  to  my  fellow-prisoners. 

13.979.  {Chairman.)  What  date  was  that? — A 
short  time  after  coming  here,  after  being  discharged 
from  the  infirmary.  I showed  it  to  my  fellow-pri- 
soners. 

13.980.  Did  you  show  it  to  any  officer  ? — The  officer 
saw  me. 

13.981.  What  was  the  name  of  that  officer? — Mr. 
Scarojoell ; and  he  told  me  it  was  contrary  to  the  rules 
to  show  it  to  my  fellow-prisoners. 

13.982.  He  is  not  here  now  ? — He  is  here,  my  lord. 
He  told  me  it  wus  conti-ary  to  the  rules  to  show  it.  I 
threw  it  over  the  wall  into  the  field,  and  I said,  “ That 
is  my  dinner.” 

13.983.  Did  Scammell  recognize  what  it  was? — ^No. 
I said,  “ Look  at  that.”  He  saw  me  showing  it  to 
others.  He  said,  “ That  is  contrary  to  the  rules ; that 
would  create  a mutiny  ” ; not  to  do  that  any  more. 
So  I threw  it  away  out  of  haads. 

13.984.  Then  you  did  not  tell  him  what  you  thought 
it  was  ? — I did  not. 

13.985.  {Dr.  Lyo7is.')  Aieyou  positive  that  it  was 
what  you  have  said? — I am  ceitain  it  was. 

13.986.  What  else  have  you  got  as  food? — J have 
got  a piece  of  shin  of  beef  for  roasting  beef.  I have 
seen  the  shins  of  beef  that  came  here ; there  would 
be  fotxr  out  of  a dozen  tliat  would  not  have  any  meat 
at  all  on  them ; ail  cut  away,  and  nothing  but  what  we 
call  shin  bones,  or  marrow  Ixines  and  gristle;  four  of 
them  would  not  have  any  meat  on  them  at  all. 

13.987.  In  what  stage  did  you  see  them  ?— Before 
cooking ; after  coming  out  of  the  cart.  I had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  every  day  for  12  months  the  meat 
coming  to  tbe  estabUshment. 

13.988.  What  do  you  think  of  the  meat  that  you 
saw  coming  in  during  12  months? — What  I have 
told  you,  sir.  I refer  to  the  scale  of  diets  here  j I 
can  take  it  down  and  show  you.  There  is  arrowi'oot 
here ; a pint  of  milk  allowed  for  an  ounce  of  arrow- 
root, and  instead  of  that  scale  you  get  it  furnished  to 
you  in  a pint  cup.  Certainly  you  could  not  have  all 
that  in  a pint  cup. 

13.989.  Why  could  you  not  put  it  into  it  ? — If  a 
pint  of  milk  will  fill  a pint  cup,  how  will  you  put  an 
ounce  of  aiTowi’oot  into  the  same  vessel  ? 

13.990.  Will  not  the  aiTowroot  dissolve  iu  the  milk  ? 
— Certainly;  but  hero  again  there  was  pudding  diet- 
two  ounces  of  rice,  an  ounce  of  sugar,  an  egg,  and  a 
pint  of  milk,  allowed  for  rice  pudding.  That  pudding 
is  served  up  in  a vessel  that  will  not  hold  a pint  at  all. 

13.991.  Then  you  allege  that  some  of  the  vessels 
ai-e  deficient  in  size  to  coutmn  the  quantity  ?— I allege 
that  the  prisoners  do  not  get  the  actutd  scale.  I 
cannot  say  how  it  is,  but  I know  certainly  they  do 
not  get  it.  How  could  you  put  a pint  of  milk,  two 
ounces  of  rice  will  swell  up  ; it  will  not  dissolve  in  the 
milk,  nor  the  egg  will  not  dissolve  in  the  milk.  How 
can  you  put  all  that  into  such  a vessel  ? 

13.992.  {Chairma7i.)  How  do  you  know  that  the 
vessel  wiU  only  hold  a pinf  ? — have  measured  it,  my 
lord,  and  told  the  officer. 

3 M 2 


W.F.  BoatUree, 
12  Aug.  1870. 
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W.F. JioaHtrcc.  13,993.  How  did  you  measure  it? — After  I would 

_ eat  what  would  be  in  it — ^it  would  not  be  half  full — I 

J2  Aug.  1870.  fill  a pint  of  water  to  see  would  it  hold  a pint, 

Olid  it  did  not  hold  a pint. 

13.994.  (Dr.  Lyons.')  "VVas  it  much  short  ? — No,  it 
was  not  much  short  ; it  Sowed  over. 

13.995.  Was  it  worth  speaking  about  ? — Well,  it 
certainly  did  not  hold  a pint,  and  it  could  not  possibly 
hold  two  ounces  of  rice  in  the  r.aw  state  boiled  and 
swelled  ujj.  It  would  fill  the  ressel  why  with  nothing 
else  than  that. 

13.996.  I want  to  know  the  mcasiu'c  of  the  vessel ; 
was  it  short  by  a noggin  ? — It  was  short  more  pro- 
bably half  a glass  or  a glass.  There  are  little  dishes, 
but  these  large  dishes  are  not  quavtor  full. 

13.997.  (Chairman.)  We  will  look  at  those  vessels  ? 
— You  will  be  shown  those  large  dishes.  The  tins 
are  never  washed  inside,  aud  I am  told  there  has  been 
a report  in  the  book  that  a man  that  was  shaking 
them  up  actually  shook  the  excrements  out  of  one  of 
our  dinner  tins. 

13.998.  Where  did  you  hear  that? — It  was  reported 
fo  the  governor,  and  of  course  he  sent  an  orderly  to 
examine  the  this,  I sujiposc,  closely  after  coming  from 
iJie  prisoners. 

13.999.  (Mr.  De  Vere.  )Yoiir  complaint  is  that  tbo 
tins  arc  not  cleaned  before  food  is  put  into  them  ? — 
Yes.  I had  porridge  one  time,  and  it  used  to  swim 
with  the  oil  of  the  greasy  mutton  the  day  before. 
In  an  establishment  of  this  kind  I cannot  expect  to 
get  tbo  best  of  anything. 

14,(X)0.  Who  are  the  cleaaei-s  ? — Prisoners  that  arc 
in  the  cook-house.  I was  one  d.ay  in  the  cook-house 
aud  saw  the  process,  aud  therefoi'S  I can  speak  from 
my  own  observation  about  tlie  matter. 

14.001.  If  tliere  is  a fault  in  the  cleaning  of  the 
tins  it  lies  with  the  prisoners  and  not  with  the  prison 
officers  ? — They  have  not  possibly  time,  to  clean  them 
in  a better  way  than  they  do.  They  never  get  a rub 
of  any  kind  inside  j a towel  never  enters  them  at  all. 

14.002.  You  have  mentioned  a very  roiaarkable 
(Xise  of  some  very  disgusting  filth  being  found  in  a 
dinner  tin.  Could  it  have  been  found  in  the  tin  if  the 
prisoner  whose  duty  it  was  to  clenu  the  dinner  ware 
had  clone  so  ? — This  was  after  the  dinner.  A man 
often  ate  his  dinner,  and  ho  could  not  aftevwai’ds  get 
out  to  the  closet,  and  he  used  his  tin.  It  is  quite  a 
common  thing  to  make  a urinal  of  the  dinner  tins. 

14.003.  (Dr.  Xyows.)  Had  those  men  urinals  in 
their  cells  ? — They  Lad  a urinal,  but  by  usiug  the 
urinal  they  had  the  trouble  to  clean  it ; so  by  using 
the  other  they  had  not  the  trouble  to  do  anything. 

} 1,004.  You  mentioned  something  about  the  mutton? 
— The  mutton  in  general  is  much  better  than  the  other 
meat. 

14.005.  Is  it  vei-y  good  mutton? — Well,  rams  and 
ewes  5 but  the  ewe  mutton  now  is  not  so  bad  ns  it  would 
he  at  other  times  of  the  year. 

14.006.  Have  you  ever  noticed  the  raw  mutton  ? — i 
Yes,  very  often. 

14.007.  Would  you  know  ram  mutton  by  the  quality 
of  the  meat  ? — I would  know  ram  mutton  by  aetutdly 
smelling  it  in  fact;  but  I have  seen  It  coming  in, 
before  it  tvas  cooked  at  all. 

14.008.  Has  the  meat  been  always,  as  far  as  you 
have  observed,  in  pretty  good  condition  when  brought 
in,  or  when  used  ?— Do  you  mean  sweet,  sir? 

14.009.  Yes  ? — In  general ; I myself  have  got  two 
or  three  maggots  in  the  mutton  they  had,  but  they 
were  not  very  far  gone,  and  the  meat  was  not  spoiled. 

14.010.  (C/iflimaji.)  What  day  was  that?  — I 
showed  it  to  the  officer.  He  wanted  me  to  send  it 
hack. 

14.011.  What  is  the  oGlca'’s  name? — McGreer. 

14.012.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Were  you  able  to  eat  the 
mutton  ? — I had  two  or  three  bits  of  it  eaten  before  I 
saw  the  maggots,  and  of  course  I did  not  eat  any  more 
once  I got  that. 

14.013.  Was  the  mutton  itself  bad,? — Mr,  Hanley 
saw  it  and  McGreer,  both. 


14.014.  Was  the  mutton  itself  bad  ? — Well,  wherever 
the  maggots  ore  it  must  have  beeu  liad. 

14.015.  A small  piece  might.  I wish  to  know  from 
you  whether  it  was  bad  on  ihat  occasion? — Well,  it 
was  not  actually  stinking,  because  if  it  was  I would 
have  smelled  it  before  eating  if. 

14.016.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  Have  not  the  prisoners  the 
power  of  returning  sneh  food,  and  having  it  insxwcted  ? 
— Ye.s. 

14.017.  Did  you  take  that  course? — Not  with  that, 
I did  not. 

14.018.  Did  you  take  that  course  in  the  former  case, 
when  you  got  the  stringy  bad  piece  of  beef  ? — I did 
not ; for  you  would  have  to  go  back  yourself,  and  stand 
for  a certain  j)ortion  of  time  at  the  cook-house.  The 
officer  compelled  me  to  go  back  ut  one  time  with  a 
piece  of  mutton — of  beef. 

14.019.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  What  was  the  m.atter  with  it  ? 
— Shin  of  beef  for  roost  beef. 

14.020.  It  was  not  tainted? — ^No.  It  was  not  the 
right  dinner  for  me,  ho  said ; it  was  a light  labour 
dinner,  and  I sbonld  have  it  exchanged,  because  I was 
.sent  to  heavy  labour  that  day ; so  I went  back  to  the 
cook.  “ What  do  you  object  to  in  tlmt?”  said  he. 
“ Shin  of  beef,”  says  I.  So  he  would  not  give  mo 
anytliing  else;  so  I left  it  with  him  and  went  away. 
A short  time  after  the  officer  brought  me  a piece  of 
mutton  in  place  of  it.  He  breught  the  deputy-gover- 
nor ami  told  him  to  look  at  the  meat  that  1 was  after 
sending  hack.  I heard  it  from  one  of  the  prisoners. 
The  prisoner  told  me  that  the  deputy-governor  said 
“ He  did  right  to  send  it  back,  for  it  is  shin  of  beef." 

14.021.  lYho  was  the,  deputy-governor  at  that  time  ? 
— That  time,  Mr.  Finny. 

14.022.  (Chah'inav.)  Y'ou  can  withdraw  now? — 
There  is  another  thing,  my  lord.  This  first  report 
against  me,  brought  by  the  officer  in  Portland.  I was 
seven  months  a prisoner  at  the  time ; move  than  thi-ee 
months  in  Portland,  and  three  months  in  Pentonville, 
and  there  was  not  a report  of  any  kind  whatever 
against  me  until  the  officer  that  was  over  me  got  an 
order  from  the  governor  to  make  this  report  ; and  I 
am  hero  three  years  and  a half,  and  there  is  no  report 
against  me  for  my  insolence.  I wish  to  speak  pai'- 
tiouliirly  of  that  cose  of  Dr.  Campbell,  that  he  said  I 
spoke  unruly  to  him  when  ho  told  me  to  shove  them 
up.  He  told  you  in  the  last  interview,  in  my  presence, 
tliat  I spoke  unruly  to  him  on  that  occasion. 

14.023.  (Mr.  Brodriok^  He  did. — I am  giving 
you  the  particulars  so  for.  I think  I have  given  you 
the  particulars  of  that  interview,  about  the  trap  aflah 
I spoke  to  Iiim.  I think  I have  entered  more  of  it 
here  in  this  paper.  And  about  the  washing  of  my  cell, 
I have  not  alluded  to  that  at  all,  my  lord.  In  Sep- 
tember '69  the  governor  gave  orders  that  the  floor  of 
my  cell  should  he  washed  by  the  orderly  regulai-ly 
twice  a week.  The  officer  of  my  ward  did  not  carry 
out  this  order.  Five  days  after  issuing  the  order  I 
brought  it  to  the  notice  of  the  governor,  and  he  told 
the  officer  that  my  cell  should  have  been  washed.  My 
cell  was  then  wetted,  hut  not  washed  by  the  orderly, 
more  than  cleaned.  A criminal  named  Smith  opposite 
took  a whim  to  wash  his  cell  opposite  mine  every  day 
in  the  week,  and  he  did  it  on  Sunday  aud  Christmas 
Day,  and  he  lost  his  I'oice.  I requested  Afr.  Hum- 
phries to  have  my  cell  washed  in  the  morning  as  I did 
not  wish  to  be  locked  np  at  night  in  a dump  cell.  For 
six  weeks  ibllowing  the  governor’s  ordec  to  wash  my 
cell  twice  a week  my  cell  was  washed  once  a montli, 
and  then  not  until  j^er  or  immediately  before  dinner, 
when  I was  going  to  bo  locked  up  in  it.  Oue  day  I 
went  out,  and  when  I came  back  I found  my  cell  wet 
and  the  windows  shut.  I asked  who  shut  the  windows, 
and  I was  told  that  it  was  Mi\  Humphries.  Mr. 
Humphries  was  continually  shutting  the  windows. 
Mr.  Hanley,  the  assistant  warder,  said  he  did  not  know, 
and  he  permitted  me  to  open  them.  I objected  to 
locked  up  in  a wet  cell.  There  was  one  vacant  cell  in 
the  ward,  and  I asked  Mr.  Hanley  to  lock  me  up  in 
that,  which  he  did.  If  there  was  no  vacant  cell  I 
would  have  been  looked  up  jn  the  damp  cell.  This 
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will  show  the  auimus  of  Mr.  Humphries.  If  the  day 
was  cold  Mr.  Humphries  might  have  some  excuse  for 
shutting  the  windows.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  no 
prisoner  could  hare  shut  the  windows  without  an  iron 
rod,  which  the  officers  keep  for  the  purpose  under  locit 
and  key. 

14.024.  {Chairman.')  Ton  have  told  us  enough  of 
that  ? — This  trap  affnir,  my  loi'cl ; the  doctor  told  you 
that  I spoke  unruly.  I wish  to  explain  that  I did  not 
speak  unruly.  {Prisoner  reads.)  “Early  in  March, 
“ 1870,  Mr.  Humphries  shut  the  trap  of  my  door  and 
“ said  he  had  Dr.  Campbell’s  order  for  doing  so.  I 
“ expressed  suiprise  that  Dr.  Campbell  rescinded  the 
“ govei-nor’s  order  to  keep  it  open.  The  officer  said 
“ }-on  are  now  a patient  in  the  iufinnnry.  I told 
“ Jlr.  Humijhries  that  when  Dr.  Campbell  came  to 
“ the  ward  1 wislied  to  speak  to  him.  Dr.  Campbell 
“ did  come  hir.  Hanley  told  me,  and  Dr.  Campbell 
“ said  lie  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  trap  of  the  door. 
“ On  the  following  morning,  when  Dr.  Campljell  came 
“ to  my  cell,  I was  about  to  tell  him  that  I had  pev- 
“ mission  from  the  governor  to  keep  the  trap  open, 
“ and  that  Mr.  Humplu-ies  shut  the  trap  mid  saiil  ho 
“ had  his  orders  to  shut  it.  Dr.  Campbell  interrupted 
“ me,  saying,  ‘I  gave  no  orders  to  shut  your  trap; 
“ ‘ wliy  do  you  introduce  my  name  ? Eejiort  this,  Mr. 
“ ‘Fry.’  I said,  ‘You  see  he  would  not  listen  to 
“ what  I said.’.  Mr.  Humphries  spoke  to  Dr.  Cajnp- 
“ bell  and  said,  ‘ It  was  I introduced  your  name ; you 
“ ordered  me  to  shut  up  nU  the  tra|is.’  Dr.  Camp- 
“ bell  said,  ‘ Did  I mention  the  trap  of  Ro.antree’s 
“ ‘ door ; the  governor  wishes  au  exception  in  his 
“ ‘ favour,  what  have  I to  Jo  with  it  ? ' ” 

14.025.  What  date  was  this? — In  JIarcli  1870. 

14.026.  W'e  told  you  that  you  must  not  make  any 
further  written  statement  ? — This  is  merely  verbal, 
my  loi-d.  This  is  aU  I udll  go  into  on  the  subject ; it 
is  about  the  traps  specially,  because  1 am  accused  of 
speaking  rudely  to  Dr.  Campbell.  I will  speak  ft-om 
memory. 

14.027.  (il/r.  De  Vere.)  Reading  a paper  of  that 
.sort  really  amounts  to  putting  in  a tliird  written 
paper. 

14.028.  {Chairman.)  What  other  points  are  there 
that  you  wish  to  bring  before  us,  because  our  time  is 
limited  ? — {N'o  ans7oer.) 

14.029.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  What  is  t’our  complaint 
about  the  trap? — Dr.  Campbell  told  you  gentlemen 
that  I spoke  rudely  to  him  ou  that,  occasion,  and  these 
are  the  full  particulars.  Then  ilr.  Humphries  told 
me  a few  days  after  that  Dr.  Campbell  complained  of 
the  dirt  of  my  cell.  I said,  “ Surely  if  it  is  dirty  it  is 
“ not  my  fault  ; you  are  aware  that  the  governor  gave 
“ orders  six  weeks  ago;  ” aud  there  was  some  prisoner 
in  the  waa-d  that  asked  to  do  my  cell  out  for  me,  and 
Mr.  Humphries  said  I could  do  my  own  cell.  Dr. 
Campbell  told  me  the  following  d.ay  that  ho  ilid  not 
complaiu  of  the  dirt  of  my  cell.  Mr.  Humphiies  then 
said,  “ He  did  do  so  ; he  means  to  speak  to  the  director 
on  the  subject.”  I said  to  Mr.  Humphries,  “If  there 
is  an  order,  v/hy  don’t  you  cany  it  out?”  “It  is 
ridiculous  nonsense,”  says  he,  “to  make  exception  for 
any  of  you ; you  are  all  alike.”  I went  before  the 
director  to  tell  him  about  the  washing  of  my  cell,  to 
show  the  animus  of  Mr.  Humphries.  I spoke  about 
Mr.  Humphries  being  outside  my  door  at  the  con- 
fessional. The  director  sent  for  Dr.  Campbell  and 
asked  him  did  he  exempt  me  from  washing  my  cell  floor. 
Dr.  Campbell  replied,  “No,  but  I could  not  get 
him  to  do  any  work.”  I then  said,  “ The  governor 
“ exempted  me  from  washing  my  cell,  for  I applied 
“ to  him,  for  I consider  he  has  more  humanity  than 
“ Dr.  Campbell;  for  the  washing  of  my  cell  and 
“ stooping  occasions  prolapsus  and  bleeding  to  cou- 
“ tinue  some  days.  This  is  why  I applied  to  the 
“ governor,  aud  this  is  why  he  exempted  me.  There 
“ were  over  150  chronic  patients  in  the  inflimavy 
“ besides,  and  they  are  not  asked  to  wash  the  floors 
“ of  the  cells  and  wards  they  occupy.”  The  director 
asked  Dr.  Campbell  was  I fit  to  send  away  from  the 
prison.  Dr,  Campbell  said,  “ Yes,  ho  has  not  oom- 


“ plained  for  some  time  j he  was  taking  exercise  when 
“ I visited  his  cell  daily.”  Dr.  Campbell  told  me  for 
months  before  to  go  on  using  the  medicine  he  had 
pi-escribed ; that  be  could  do  nothing  more  for  me. 
He  never  objected  to  my  baviug  exercise,  yet  he  com- 
plained to  the  director  that  I was  out  at  exercise 
when  he  risited  the  wni’d.  The  director  .“(aid,  “You 
“ can  have  a sheet  of  paper,  and  I will  l.ay  your 
“ statement  before  the  director.”  I replied,  “I  have 
“ heeu  reluctantly  compelled  to  complain  to  you  now, 
“ and  you  threaten  to  send  mo  away  to  another 
“ prison.  If  you  do  it  will  surely  kill  me.  The 
“ prison  officials  m.ay  do  what  they  like  on  futui'e 
“ occasions;  there  is  no  use  in  my  complaining  if 
“ compininfs  only  recoil  on  my.eelf.” 

14.030.  {Chairman.)  That  was  your  statement  to 
the  director  ? — Yes,  my  lord.  I appe.sled  to  the 
govemor  then,  and  asked  liiin.  I said,  “I  am  con- 
“ vinced  that  the  governor  will  say  no  prisoner  has 
“ given  him  less  trouble  than  I have.”  The  director 
Said,  “ You  must  write  what  you  have  to  say;  I hear 
something  about  you  every  time  I come  here.”  Now 
there  is  the  complaint  against  me,  and  there  is  my 
statement,  aud  see  the  charges  brought  against  me, 
and  what  has  tlie  director  been  told  about  me.  Dr. 
Campbell  alluded  to  the  trap  of  my  door,  but  did  not 
tell  the  director  that  I spoke  rudely.  He  lias  told  the 
Commissiouers  I hax'C  spoken,  and  the  affiiir  of  the 
trap  was  the  only  evidence  he  could  adduce  as  proof 
of  that  allegation. 

14.031.  The  Commission  do  not  think  it  necessary 
togoany  further  into  that  matter.  Were  you  subjected 
to  any  additional  hai'shnes.s  on  account  of  this  report  ? 
—I  have  been  misreported  to  the  director,  my  lord; 
not  because  of  the  tlireat  to  send  me  away,  but  because 
I had  given  them  trouble  they  say.  My  disease  is 
slowlv,  steadily  getting  worse  since  ever  I came  here. 
I did" not  look  well,  aud  Dr.  Bazun,  after  my  admission 
to  the  infirmai-y  said,  “ You  look  so  well,  you  stupid 
man,  why  didn’t  you  show  me  this  before?”  I 
said,  “ You  would  not  allow  me ; you  spurned  me 
away.” 

14.032.  That  yon  went  into  before. 

14.033.  (Mr.  Be  Vere.)  How  long  is  it  since  yon 
have  been  examined  for  those  iiiles  ? — Oh,  it  is  a long 
time ; a long  time;  a long  time.  Dr.  Campbell,  when 
lie  admitted  me  in  August  last,  the  31st  of  August, 
when  he  admitted  me  last  August,  he  presci-ibed  for 
me  then.  A short  time  after  1 told  him  and  he  told 
mo,  “ Use  those  remedies ; I cannot  do  anything  more,” 
or  some  such  words ; “ go  on  with  those  renrediee.” 

14.034.  {Br.  Zpons.)  When  did  they  bleed  last  ? — 
On  last  Saturday,  sir.  Wilt  you  please  to  call  up  the 
officer  and  ask  him  the  state  of  my  linen,  or  will  you 
be  kind  enough  to  look  now  and  see  the  state  of  my 
linen  ? 

14.035.  When  do  you  say  yon  last  bled  ? — This 
day ; this  hour,  in  fact.  I was  at  the  closet  when  I 
was  sent  fur,  and  I am  partly  bleeding  yet.  I did  not 
complain  to  Dr.  Campbell.  I tell  him  I wish  some 
ointment.  I have  been  told  by  the  doctors  in  Portland 
that  I am  incurable,  and  when  Dr.  Campbell  tells  me 
that  lie  cannot  do  anything  more  for  me,  what  is  the 
use  in  complaining  to  him  ? 

14.036.  (Chairman.)  The  examination  is  close<l 
now.  You  can  withiii-aw,  if  you  please  ? — Will  I 
have  another  inteiwiew,  my  lord  ? 

14.037.  No;  I do  not  think  it  ■will  he  necessary  ? — 
Because  there  ai-e  other  matters  that  I wish  to  speak 

on a verbal  statement.  I have  not  quite  finishetl 

yet  with  the  Commission. 

14.038.  If  we  wish,  to  see  you  again  you  wUl  hear  ? 
— I liave  another  matter  to  speak  about — another' 
officer  that  T wilt  refer  yon  to.  Two  months  ago  I 
showed  him  my  linen. 

14.039.  What  is  his  name  ? — Mr.  Humphries.  I 
had  a chop  for  dinner ; no,  it  was  second  diet,  I had 
live  ounces  of  meat.  I asked  him  to  weigh  it  with 
the  bone  out.  Mr.  Humphries  weighed  it,  and  said 
it  -was  two  ounces  and  a h^  light, 
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14.040.  ^Yel•e  you  preseat  -wiieu  it  was  weigiied  ? — 

I was  not;  but  he  said  there  was  two  ouuces  and_a 
half  of  bone  in  it  or  sinew.  I could  not  eat  it. 

He  saw  that  I could  not  eat  it.  I showed  him  _my 
shirt  the  tbllowiag  Saturday  night.  1 said  it  required 
more  than  two  ounces  and  a half  of  meat  ii  day  to 
aeoonut  for  that.  . , 

14.041.  {Mr.  De  Verc.)  ^V]lat  is  the  name  of  that 

The  ]>risoner  witluh'cw 


officer  ? — Mr.  Humphries  ; and  Mr.  Greene  told  me 
last  Saturday  night,  “That  is  very  bad;  have  you 
opokeu  to  Dr.  Campbell?” 

14.042.  Is  he  a warder  or  an  assistant  warder  ? — 
He  is  a warder. 

14.043.  Warder  Greene,  last  Saturday  night? — 
Last  Saturday  night.  The  other  officer,  Mr.  Humphries, 
he  nuLst  have  seen  it. 


Rev.J.O'Lear!/. 


The  Rev.  J.  O’Leary  ivcnlled. 


14.044.  {Chainnun.)  Mr.  O’Leary,  thercMs  a state- 
ment to  which  I wish  to  call  yi>ur  attention  in  a |>npei- 
which  we  have  I'eeeived  froni  the  prisoner  Rosmtree.  It 
is  to  this  effect  : “I  have  seen  unfortunate  criminals’ 
“ heads  laid  opwi  in  even  this  invalid  convict  prison  ; 
“ aye,  the  heads  of  the  wretched  imbeciles,  as  the 
“ Reverend  Mr.  O’Lcarj',  the  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
« can  testify.”  Wlmtcan  you  tell  us  ns  to  that  snite- 
meut  thjit  the  officers  with  their  batons  broke  the  heads 
of  criminals? — There  is  one  prisoner  on  whose  head 
I have  seen  murks  which  m.ade  me  think  that  he  had 
received  some  serious  wounds.  How  they  were  pro- 
duced I do  not  know ; but  the  report  of  iho  prisoiiei-s 
is  that  they  were  inflicted  by  the  warders. 

14.045.  Was  that  man  immed  Steele  ? — I heard  a 
report  that  Steele  had  been  ill-treated  by  a prisoner. 
I also  noticed  some  slight  wounds  on  a prisoner  named 
Flocxl. 

14.046.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Do  you  remember  anything 
of  a similar  kind  in  reference  to  a man  named  Daly  ? 

Yes ; Daly  is  the  man  on  whom  the  wounds  were 

inflicted,  which  I thought  were  serious. 

14.047.  Not  Flood  ? — Flood  also  had  some  wounds, 
especially  contusion  under  the  eye. 

14.048.  Daly  was  the  man  whose  head  was  cut  ? — 
Yes,  Daly. 

14.049.  Did  you  see  the  cut? — I f?aw  the  blood  and 
hair  matted  over  the  forehead. 

14.050.  {Chairman.)  How  soouaftertheocenrrenee 
did  you  see  that  ? — T should  think  the  day  after,  if  not 
the  same  day. 

14.051.  Did  Daly  make  a statement  to  you,  or  is  he 
incompetent  to  make  a statement  ? — He  is  incompetent 
to  make  a statement. 

14.052.  Was  it  inquireil  into  ? — ^Not  that  I am 
aware  of. 

14.053.  How  long  ago  was  it? — About tw’o  or  thre,e 
months  ago,  I perceived  his  head  in  a wounded  state. 

14.054.  Do  you  know  that  his  head  being  in  that 
state  was  brought  umler  the  notice  of  the  authorities  ? 

I i-fither  think  that  it  must  have  been  brought  under 

the  notice  of  the  doctor.  I have  heard  .since  that  it 
was  sewn  with  silver  wire,  and  I suppose  that  that 
circumstance  would  prove  that  it  must  have  come 
under  the  notice  of  the  doctor. 

14.055.  {Mr.  Brodrich.)  Have  prisoners  ever  com- 
plained to  you  of  sticli  ill-treatment  a.s  tliat  having 
been  inflicted  on  them  ? — Repeatedly. 

14.056.  Of  being  struck  by  the  warders  ? — Of  being 
struck  by  the  warders ; but  more  freqtieiitly  since  the 
imbeciles  have  come  than  before. 

14.057.  Have  prisonere  comiilained  of  having  them- 
selves been  sti-uck,  or  have  they  spoken  of  having 
witnessed  blows  inflicted  on  imbeciles  ? — ^Both  com- 
plaints have  been  made. 

14.058.  By  imbecile  prisoners  or  by  prisoners  of 
sound  mind  ? — By  both.  I j'emember  distinctly  that  a 
sane  prisoner  complnined  to  me  that  he  had  been  iil- 
ti-eated  by  a warder. 

14.059.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Do  you  think  that  has 
oceiuTed  often? — I do  not  think  a sane  prisoner  has 
been  frequently  nnnecessaidly  ill-treated  by  n warder. 
I do  not  think  that  has  been  of  frequent  occurrence  ; 
but  the  imbeciles  have  exhibited  marks  of  ill-ti’eatment 
several  times  since  they  came  hei-e. 

14.060.  Have  you  seen  those  marts  ? — liave 
almost  iavaiiably  seen  them  when  they  were  inflicted 
ou  a visible  part  of  the  body. 

14.061.  Were  there  many  instances  of  such  came 


under  your  notice? — I slionld  think  the  number  is 
about  four  or  live. 

14.062.  For  what  period  of  lime? — Within  the 
last  four  mouths.  I tliink  it  is  about  four  months 
since  the  imbeciles  first  came  here.  Since  that  time 
they  bore  the  m.avks  of  ill-treatment  of  which  I have 
spoken,  whether  inflicted  on  them  by  theuisehes  or 
others  I cannot  say. 

14.063.  {C/iairmati.)  1 was  going  to  ask  you  the 
question,  ou  what  ground  you  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  inflicted  by  the  warders  and  not  by 
themselves  ? — I never  came  to  that  conclusion,  my 
lord.  I always  held  my  judgment  in  suspense  on  that 
point. 

J4,064.  Then  you  do  not  make  the  statement  as 
implying  that  the  warders  struck  them  ? — I do  not. 

14.065.  {Dr.  Lyo7is.)  Have  yon  any  reason  to  think 
that  the  warders  in  this  prison  Lave  been  unnecessarily 
harsh  to  prisoners  in  any  way,  or  have  struck  them  ? 

Not  unless  I give  credence  to  the  statements  of  tlie 

pi-isonei's.  If  I give  credence  to  the  statements  of  the 
prisoners,  then  I must  answer  ill  the  affirmative. 

14.066.  Has  anything  come  under  your  own  notice 
to  dispose  you  to  believe  that  the  statements  of  the 
prisoners  with  respect  to  ill-treatment  were  well 
founded? — I was  disposed  to  believe  it  in  the  case  of 
injuries  which  I witnessed  ou  the  imbeciles  ; I was 
inclined  to  think  tliat  they  lia<l  been  inflicted  rather 
by  the  warders  than  the  imbecil&s  themselves,  though 
I could  form  no  certain  judgment  on  the  matter,  and  I 
could  not  doubt  it  in  the  case  of  tlie  same  prisoner  to 
which  I have  referred. 

14.067.  ( C/iairmaji.)  Do  you  recollect  the  occasion 
on  the  Saturday  of  the  fourth  u'cek  in  Lent,  in  March 
1870,  wheu  the  prisoner  Rountree  came  to  you  in 
your  office,  and  after  quitting  yon  went  out  the  door 
that  went  into  the  yard,  and  then  went  round  and  found, 
or  alleges  that  he  found,  Humphries  listening  outside 
the  other  door  of  the  office,  with  a slate  and  pencil  in 
his  hand  ?— I remember  the  ease. 

14.068.  Did  Roantree  come  back  and  tell  you  ahoiil 
it  ? — He  did,  my  lord. 

14.069.  I believe  he  bi-ought  the  matter  under  the 
notice  of  the  governor? — He  did. 

14.070.  Was  it  inquired  into  ? — I believe  so. 

14.071.  You  do  not  know  it  yourself  ? — I do,  and  I 
think  the  decision  was  that  there  were  no  grounds  for 
the  complaint. 

14.072.  I believe  Humplwies  stated  that  he  was 
filling  up  some  prison  return  and  not  taking  notes  ?— 
That  was  his  explanation  to  me,  my  lord. 

14.073.  {Mr,  Brodrich.)  Have  you  any  reason 
yourself  to  believe  that  Humphries  was  posted  there 
for  the  purpose  of  eaves-droppiug  ? — Perhaps  if  I 
state  the  facts  firet  my  opinion  might  iiave  more  weight, 
in  whatever  way  it  will  incline. 

14.074.  Perhaps  that  would  be  the  most  convenient 
course  ? — After  having  had  an  iuterview  of,  I think, 
about  20  minutes  with  Roantree,  he  left  me,  and  imme- 
diately returned  with  an  expression  of  surprise  and 
indignation  ou  his  countenance,  and  stated  to  me 
that  after  having  turned  the  corner  he  caught  Hum- 
phries standing  at  the  door,  listening  in  an  attitude 
of  strained  attention,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  got  a 
glimpse  of  him  coming  round  the  corner,  Humphries 
turned  on  his  heel  and  commenced  to  make  somo 
entries  on  a slate.  Humphries  afterwards,  supposing, 
th.at  the  prisoner  had  been  complaining  to  me  of 
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■what  he  had  obseiTed,  ofiered  au  explaaatiou  of  the 
occuirence. 

14.075.  {Chairman.')  Humphries  did  to  j-ou  ? — Tes; 
and  liis  explanation  was,  that  os  it  was  dark,  and  as  he 
■was  obliged  to  make  certain  returns  in  the  evening,  he 
took  advantage  of  the  light  of  a window  that  is  in  a 
recess  opposite  the  door  at  which  the  prisoner  found 
him  standing.  I recollect  distinctly  that  it  was  rather 
dark  at  the  time  and  that  the  gas  was  not  lighted  in  the 
•ward,  and  if  I could  only  recollect  that  that  was  an 
exceptional  occurrence,  it  certainly  would  have  been  to 
me  a convincing  circumstautial  proof  of  the  truthful- 
nes,s  of  the  statement  of  the  prisoner.  Bat  to  tax  my 
memory,  I really  could  not  recollect  whether  the  gas- 
had  been  left  unlightcd  until  that  late  hour-  pre\iousily, 
nor  could  I say  it  has  been  left  lighted  since  until 
such  a late  hour.  However,  when  iny  attention  was 
called  to  the  circumstance  that  the  gas  had  not  been 
lighted,  though  it  was  rather  dark  in  the  ward,  that 
certainly  lent,  in  my  opinion,  circumstantial  probability 
to  the  statement  of  the  prisouer. 

14.076.  (il/r.  Brodrick.)  To  the  .statement  of  the 
prisoner  ? — Yes,  that  the  warder  was  listening  at  the 
door. 

14.077.  {Chairman.)  That  the  gas  was  not  lighted. 
Would  not  that  be  the  very  reason  for  going  near  the 
window  ? — It  Avould  if  the  gas  could  not,  or  should  not 
be  lighted  at  that  time. 

14.078.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  The  officer  alleged  that  he 
put  himself  there  to  receive  the  light  of  the  gas  ? — No, 
but  the  light  from  the  window. 

14.079.  If  so,  surely  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
dark  aud  no  gas  lighted,  would  give  probability  to 
the  officer’s  story  ? — It  would,  if  an  exceptional 
occurrence,  rather  go  to  prove,  X think,  the  state- 
ment of  the  pnsoner,  because  if  it  was  an  unusual 
circurastancp,  that  exceptional  eircnmstauce  -would 
invest  the  conduct  of  the  warder  with  a certain  degi’ee 
of  suspicion,  because  ou  that  night  that  the  prisoner 
came  to  see  me,  if  the  warder  happened  not  to  light  the 
gns  until  a later  hour  than  usual,  that  would  make  it 
appciw  that  he  left  the  gas  unlighted,  in  oi’dev  to  listen 
unseen  at  the  door. 

14.080.  It  being  his  duty  to  light  the  gas  ? — I 
could  not  say  whose  diity  it  was  to  light  the  gas. 

14.081.  We  understood  from  Roantr-e  that  he  was 
not  with  you  for  puv}K»ses  I’T  •.mfession  ? — He  was 
not. 

14.082.  But  that  was  the  place  iu  which  you  were 
accustomed  to  hear  confessions  ? — -Yes. 

14.083.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Do  you  think  a conversation 
caiTied  on  in  that  room  in  the  tone  of  voice  that  that 
was,  as  well  as  you  remember,  would  have  becu  axidible 
to  the  warder  standing  where  he  was  ? — I think  it 
would  Lave  been  audible  to  the  -warder  standing -where 
the  prisoner  states  he  saw  him  standing. 

1 4.084.  Yon  think  it  would  have  been  audible  to 
liim  ? — ^Yes,  if  he  stood  iu  the  positiou  that  the  prisoner 
described,  tiiat  is,  with  his  ear  close  to  the  door. 

14.085.  {Chairman.)  Is  it  a single  door  ? — It  is  a 
single  door,  my  lord. 

14.086.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Is  that  room  dways  used  as 
the  confessional  of  the  prison  ? — It  is  used  at  present 
iis  such,  but  there  is  a new  confessional  being  made, 
and  until  that  is  made  -we  are  forced  to  use  the  most 
convenient  place  we  can  get. 

14.087.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  If  a prisoner  complained 


to  you  of  having  been  ill-used  or  beaten,  or  othenvise  Rtv.J.(ILeaTtj. 
Ul-treated  by  an  officer,  wliat  couree  should  you  pursue;  ' 

should  you  feel  it  your  duty  to  bring  it  before  the 
governor  yourself  ? — That  is  the  course  I have 
pursued  at  lust. 

14.088.  Aud  was  an  inquiry  instituted  into  the 
case  ? — The  prisouer  was  at  once  reletised  from  the 
punishment  cell  and  placed  in  the  infii-maty  to 
be  treated  for  contusion  of  the  cheek  bone  just  under 
the  eye ; but  it  could  not  be  proved,  at  least  the 
authorities  did  uot  think  it  could  be  proved,  that  it 
h.ad  been  inflicted  by  the  warder,  or  that  the  warder 
was  to  blame  even  if  it  had  been  inflicted.  Sometimes 
some  of  the  imbeciles  become,  violent  and  tliveateu  tu 
take  the  lives  of  the  warders,  and  in  some  cases  a 
certain  amount  of  violence  may  be  necessary. 

14.089.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Do  you  mean  violence  or 
restraint? — Supposing  only  oue  Avarder  is  in  the  waitl, 
and  a prisoner  I'ushes  at  him  and  threatens  to  take  Ills 
life,  I think  that  some  violence  may  be  jiecessury  in 
self-defence. 

14.090.  Has  u prisouer  access  to  any  weapon  with 
which  he  could  take  a wavdei-’s  life  ?— — He  may  fre- 
quently have.  Sometimes  the  sweeping  brush  may  be 
about,  and  other  weapons  of  that  sort. 

14.091.  {Mr.  Dc  Fere.)  How  loug  has  this  office  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking  been  used  as  a confes- 
sional ? — Ever  since  I came  here,  sir,  that  is  about  two 
years  and  a half  ago. 

14.092.  Have  you  been  sati.sfied  yourself  dui-iug 
that  time,  or  been  aware  that  it  was  possible,  that 
■5\’hat  was  said  in  the  office  could  be  overheard  at  the 
door? — Dm-ing  the  time  of  confession  I think  it 
xvouIJ  lie  veiy  hard  for  anyone,  no  mutter  how  atten- 
tively be  listened,  to  overhear,  because  cho  confessions 
!u-e  geiiei-ally  conducted  ui  a very  low  tone  of  voice- 
But  tiicrc  may  be  on  absolute  possibilit}-  of  a person 
who  has  been  standing  close  with  his  ear  to  the 
interstices  of  the  door,  to  Lear  even  a low  whisper. 

But  I must  say  that  I never  suspected  that  anybody 
would  place  himself  at  the  door  for  the  purpose  of 
listening,  uutO  this  circumstance  had  been  brought  to 
my  notice  by  the  prisoner  Eoautree. 

14.093.  Is  there  generally  auysuspioion  on  the  pari 
of  your  flock  that  their  confessions  can  be  overheard  ? 

— I do  not  tliink  there  is  the  slightest  suspicion 
amongst  the  prisoners  that  it  is  possible. 

14.094.  Was  it  at  your  suggestion  that  the  new 
confessional  is  being  now  prepared? — ^Yes,  it  was  at 
my  request. 

14.095.  ( C/iaimn??.)  That,  in  your  judgment,  will 
be  efl:>etual  ? — I have  uo  doubt  that  it  will,  my  lord. 

14.096.  {Mr.  De  Fere.)  Was  the  conversation 
between  yon  and  Roantree  on  that  occasion  in  a loud 
tone  of  voice,  or  was  it  in  the  low  tone  in  W’hich 
eouiessions  are  generally  heard? — He  spoke  to  me 
and  I think  I spoke  to  him  without  any  resfraint 
whatever. 

14.097.  Do  you  know  whether  he  ever  suffered  imy 
consequences  or  was  in  any  way  punished  iu  conse- 
quence of  what  he  said  to  you  on  that  occasion  having 
been  overheard  ? — I do  not.  He  has  not  been  punished 
to  my  knowledge  for  anything  he  said  to  me  on  that 
occasion. 

14.098.  Hus  any  cirenmstance  tvauspireil  which 
would  lead  you  to  believe  that  the  conversation  had 
heeu  overheard  ?—  Nothing  has  transpired  to  my 
knowledge  that  would  lead  me  to  that  couclnsion. 


The  witness  -withdi-ew. 


Robert  Mansfield  Humphries  exammed. 


14.099.  {Chairman.)  You  are  a warder  in  this 
prison  ? — ^Yes,  my  lord. 

14.100.  How  long  have  you  been  a warder  here? — 
I have  been  a warder  about  five  months,  my  lord. 

14.101.  Five  months  ? — About  that ; but  I have 
been  an  assistant  warder  since  March  1866. 

14.102.  Were  you  in  charge  or  assistant  charge  of 
the  punishment  side  of  the  ward  in.  which  the  prisoner 


Roantree  was  in.  May  1869? — I was  assistant,  my 
lord. 

14.103.  Ton  were  assistant? — Yes,  my  lord. 

14.104.  I think  one  side  of  the  ward  has  punish- 
ment cells  and  the  other  side  ordinary  cells? — It  has, 
my  lord. 

14.105.  Was  there  at  that  time  a prisonei-  at  the 
punishment  side  of  the  ward  who  was  moved  over  to 
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Huntphriu. 
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R a.  a cell  at  the  other  aide  ? — T cannot  say,  my  lord;  there 
Humphries,  a gi'eat  many  of  them. 

12Atwl870  14,106.  Do  you  recollect  the  occasion  on  -which  a 

' man  asked  to  he  transferred  hack  again  to  the  punish- 
ment side  of  the  ward  ? — I cannot  say,  my  lord,  unless 
I heard  his  name. 

14.107.  His  application  was  !-efitsod,  and  thereupon 
the  prisoner  said,  “I  shall  soon  get  killed  if  I stay 
here  ” ? — hare  no  recollection  of  it,  my  lord. 

14.108.  Roantree  the  next  evening  made  some 
observation  to  him  to  the  eflect,  “You  -will  soon  get 
hack  if  you  do  not  get  out  of  this.”  This  man  was 
put  hack  into  the  cell  by  order  of  (he  governor.  I 
have  uot  got  his  name  ? — I havo  no  knowledge  of 
him,  my  lord. 

14.109.  On  the  fifth  week  in  Lent  in  this  present 
year,  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  do  you 
recollect  your  being  in  the  gallery  outside  the  piiest’s 
office  -wlien  the  jwisouer  Koautree  came  round,  having 
quitted  the  office  and  gone  out  the  external  door  aad 
come  into  the  gallery,  and  accosted  you  ? — Yes,  my 
lord,  I recollect  it  well.  He  accused  me  of  listening. 

14.110.  lie  accused  you  of  listening? — Yes,  my 
lord. 

14.111.  Whei-c  were  yon  standing  at  that  time  ?— 
In  A.  -ward,  the  ward  I had  been  in  charge  of.  I had 
tfdcen  charge  at  half-past  six  and  -was  going  round 
the  ward  ; at  least  I had  been  round  the  rvurd,  taking 
the  numbers  on  a slate. 

14.112.  The  uumbers  of  what?— The  numbers  of 
prisoners  in  the  ward,  with  the  different  diets.  There 
is  u window  exactly  opposite  the  side  there,  and  I rvas 
standing  thero  to  get  a light  from  the  window.  The 
window  might  be  here  and  the  door  there,  and  here 
outside  the  door  where  Roantree  came  out.  Thei'c 
was  one  man  standing  at  the  window, -which  was  a sink, 
and  five  men  outside  the  door  waiting  to  see  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest. 

14.113.  Waa  that  the  door  hy  which  Koautree  come 
in  ? — ^No,  sir  ; one  side  door  may  be  as  this,  and  the 
sink  there,  and  round  this  corner  would  be  the  door 
which  they  entered;  and  when  I was  going  up  the 
ward  he  called  me  and  .said,  " What  nro  y’ou  doing 
thero,  Sir.  Humphries  ? ” I said,  “ What  do  you 
mean?”  He  said,  “What  brought  you  there?”  I 
said,  “ Explain  j'ourself.”  He  said,  “ Oh,  that  will 
do.”  That  is  tdi,  aud  shortly  nilei-,  two  or  three 
minutes  after,  after  the  priest  had  done  with  this  man, 
I went  and  made  a complaint  to  him,  aud  told  him  1 
i’oU  aunoj’ed  that  the  prisoner  Roaatrec  should  accuse 
me  of  listening  outside  the  door  during  the  time  lie 
was  there.  The  priest  asked  mo  if  I was  listeniog,  and 
I said,  “ Certainly  not,  I never  dreamt  of  such  athing.” 
He  then  said,  “Well,  my  opinion  is  that  any  man 
“ guilty  of  listening — I do  not  say  you  were  listening 
“ — should  not  be  here.”  I said,  “ Anyone  com- 
niittiug  such  a thing  liad  no  business  in  the  service.” 
He  said,  “ Well,  you  had  better  see  the  goveraor  to- 
monow  morning  aud  make  some  statement.”  I said, 
“ I feel  very  much  annoyed  that  the  prisoner  should 
mate  tliat  statement  of  me.” 

14.114.  Have  you  told  us  exactly  what  you  wei-e 
doing  ? — I have  told  you,  sir  ; I had  heen  sent  back, 
getting  the  numbers  of  prisoners,  together  with  their 
diets,  totting  them  up  for  the  principal  -warder,  who  was 
overhead. 

14.115.  You  were  standing  in  that  particular  position 
for  the  sake  of  getting  light  ? — ^Yes ; I do  not  recollect 
the  minute  now,  but  I recollect  the  occui-rence;  at 
half-past  six  we  relievo  each  otlier;  it  was  twilight. 

1^116.  (il/r.  Z)e  f’’ere,')  Could  the  men  who  were 
waiting  to  be  admitted  to  see  the  priest  seo  you  ? — 
They  -were  standiug  just  sideways,  one  at  the  door  and 
four  or  five  at  the  sink  -waiting. ' 

14.117.  ’fhere  was  nothing  to  prevent  them  from 
seeing  you  ? — Every  one  of  them  could  see  me,  sir. 

14.118.  {Dr.  Lyons.")  Was  it  your  duty  to  light  the 
gas  in  that  division  ? — No,  sir,  the  prisoner  generally 
did  that. 

14  1 19.  'Wa.s  the  gas  lighted  later  that  eveuiug  than 


on  other  evenings  ? — No,  sir ; we  never  light  it  until 
twilight. 

14.120.  ( Chainnan.)  Do  you  recollect  a prisoner  of 
the  name  of  William  Harris  ? — Yes,  sir. 

14.121.  Was  he  in  the  ward  of  which  you  had  charge 
or  assistant  charge,  about  the  begiuniug  of  May ’69? 
—Yes,  su" ; he  was  there  under  punishment. 

14.122.  Was  he  transferred  from  the  punishment 
isdo  to  the  otlier  side  of  the  ward  ? — He  was,  my  loi-d. 

14.123.  Did  he  apply  to  be  transferred  back  to  the 

original  cell  ? — No,  lord.  I recollect  he  refused  to 

leave  the  punishment  cell  when  his  time  expii-ed. 

14.124.  When  he  refused  to  leave  the  pimishinent 
cell  was  auy  force  employed  to  remove  him  from  it  ? 
— Not  to  remove  him.  Yes,  my  lord,  tliei-e  was  force 
used.  He  was  ordered  to  be  handciified  behind  his 
back  for  striking  piincipal  warder  Hnnipliroy. 

14.125.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Was  it  in  the  punishment 
cell  that  he  struck  the  warder  ? — In  the  opposite  side, 
sii’.  Botli  sides  of  the  ward  are  used  for  punishment 
oceasiouallj’.  When  one  side  is  full  any  prisoner  under 
punishment  is  placed  on  the  other  side. 

14.126.  Under  what  circumstances  did  ho  strike 
wai-der  Humphrey? — He  struck  warder  Humphrey 
during  the  time  that  he  was  liandcuffing  him,  sir. 

14.127.  {Chairman.)  'Whicli  cell  was  the  prisoner 
in  while  the  warder  was  Jiaudcuffiug  him  ? — No.  9,  I 
think,  my  lord,  if  1 recollect  right. 

14.128.  Was  that  on  the  same  aide  as  Roantree's 
cell  ? — Yes,  my  lord  ; Roantree’s  was  No.  7. 

14.129.  The  next  cell  but  one? — Yes,  my  lord, 

14.130.  Had  the  doors  of  the  cells  in  the  ward  been 
open  previously  to  the  struggle  which  you  say  took 
place  oil  that  occasion  ? — Wc  opened  the  door,  my 
lord,  to  shift  the  handcuffs  from  front  to  behind,  in 
consequence  of  his  kicking  and  pulling  at  the  door, 
uiid  pulling  the  bell. 

14.131.  Wlien  you  say  “we,”  who  were  you? — 
principal  warder  Humphrey,  assistant  warder  Peai-ce, 
who  was  ill  charge  of  the  cell,  aud  myself  as  assistant 
to  Pearce. 

14.132.  Were  tlie  doors  of  the  other  cells  in  the 
ward  open  at  the  time  ? — Both  dosed.  There  ai-e  tivo 
doors  in  the  punishment  cells  on  the  othei’ side,  both 
of  which  were  dosed. 

14.133.  Was  Roantree’s  door  open?  — Roantree’s 
door  was  always  opened,  my  lord. 

14.134.  Was  it  open  when  you  went  to  place  the 
handcuffs  behind  on  this  prisoner  ? — I think  I went 
myself,  my  lord,  and  dosed  all  the  doors  pre-viously  to 
opening  this  prisoner’s  door.  I cannot  speak  posi- 
tively, hut  to  the  best  of  my  memoiy  I think  T did. 

14.135.  What  took  place  then  ? — We  were  oi-deved 
by  the  governor  to  shift  the  handcuffs  fi'om  fi’Ont  to 
behind,  in  consequence  of  liis  pulling  the  Ijells  and 
screaming  during  the  time  he  was  handcuffed  with  the 
hands  in  front.  As  soon  as  we  got  one  handcufl’  o3 
ho  rushed  at  principal  warder  Humphi-ey  and  stinck 
him.  once,  that  caused  him  to  bleed  very  much.  We 
then  tried  to  get  the  handcuff  off  the  other  hand,  but 
he  endeavoured  to  molce  use  of  it  as  a weapon  to  strike 
with.  We  had  to  endeavour  to  get  him  down  on  his 
face  before  the  handcuffing  behind  could  be  done,  which 
we.  did. 

14.136.  Was  he  a bad  chai-acter  before? — ^He  was 
always  a man  of  bad  character  before  he  got  impri- 
soned, and  his  character  -ivas  very  bad. 

14.137.  Did  you  or  any  of  the  other  warders  strike 
himivith  your  staff? — The  staffs -were  out,  my  lord, 
but  I do  uot  recollect  whether  I struck  him  or  not.  I 
know  he  was  struck  either  by  one  or  other  of  us. 

14.138.  On  the  head  ? — I canuot  say,  my  lord. 

14.139.  But  you  all  had  your  staffs  out? — Eadi  of 
us  before  we  got  to  the  cell.  lu  the  struggle  I might 
have  hit  him,  or  some  of  the  other's. 

14.140.  Did  he  become  insensible  ? — No,  my  lord. 

14.141.  Ho  was  knocked  down? — He  was  thrown 
down,  my  loi-d. 

14.142.  Do  you  know  whetlier  his  eyes  became  livid 
aud  black,  and  that  he  showed  signs  of  violence  some 
days  afterwards  ? — I have  no  recollection,  my  loi'd. 
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14.143.  Was  there  blood  on  the  floor  of  Jiis  coll  ?—• 
There  was,  ray  lord,  fi'oia  his  nose. 

14.144.  Did  the  principal  wrirder  also  bleed? — I 
daresay  he  did,  but  I do  not  recollect. 

14, 143.  Was  it  in  your  judgment  necessary  that  that 
violence  should  be  used  with  the  prisoner  ? — It  was 
quite,  my  lord,  otherwise  he  would  have  a weapon ; 
the  handcuffs  were  figure  of  eight.s,  and  tlie  use  of 
them  round  his  wrist  would  have  been  a very  bad 
weapon. 

14.146.  There  was  one  fastened  and  one  loose  ?— 
Yes,  my  lord,  one  of  them  loose. 

14.147.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  How  came  he  to  be  re- 
moved  from  one  cell  to  the  other,  had  he  finished  his 
term  of  punishment  ? — No,  sir ; lie  was  placed  in  the 
opposite  division  in  consequence  of  the  other  division 
being  fuU.  When  one  division  where  all  refractory 
prisoners  are  located  is  full,  the  division  in  which 
Roantree  is  located  is  used  as  punishment  cells. 

14.148.  Was  he  angry  at  being  changed  to  the  other 
side  ? — No,  sir.  His  former  sentence  had  expired,  and 
he  was  detained  until  further  report.  If  I recollect 
right  it  was  for  writing  ob.zcene  language  on  the  paint 
work  of  his  cell.  He  was  then  brought  before  the 
governor,  and  in  consequence  of  the  goveruov’s  awai-d- 
ing  him  further  punishment  the  prisoner  became  very 
violent. 

14.149.  Did  the  governor,  when  lie  was  brought  u]) 
before  him  for  sentence,  order  him  to  he  handcufted  ? 
— Not  until  he  began  breaking  the  window  ; he  broke 
several  panes  of  glass. 

14.150.  In  his  new  cell  ? — Yes,  sir,  on  the  opposite 
side. 

14.151.  In  the  cell  to  wliioh  ho  was  transferred  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

14.152.  And  then  the  governor,  ordercil  him  to  bo 
handcuffed  in  front  ? — Yes,  sir. 

14.153.  How  then  came  he  to  be  handcuffed  be- 
hind ? — Because  he  was  kicking  the  door  and  pulling 
the  bell. 

14.154.  Then  the  governor  gave  a fui'ther  order 
that  he  should  be  handcuffed  behind  ? — He  gave  a 
tether  order  to  remove  the  handcuffs  from  the  front 
and  place  them  behind. 

14,153.  And  then  the  struggle  took  place? — Yes, 
sir.  He  made  a rush  and  struck  principal  warder 
Humphrey  in  the  nose,  and  he  struck  Mr.  Pearce 
with  the  hand  that  the  handcuff'  was  on.  It  was  re- 
maining on  one  hand,  and  as  soon  as  he  got  one  hand 
released  he  made  a sti-oke  at  Mr.  Pearce  with  the 
other. 

14,156.  You  state  that  no  more  violence  was  used 
than  was  necessary  for  resti'aint  ? — We  did  it  to  pro- 
tect oui-selves  first ; and  then  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
governor’s  order  to  handcuff  him  behind,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  put  him  on  the  ground  to  put  his  hands  behind 
and  handcuff  him. 

14,167.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  afterwards 
under  medical  treatment  for  the  injuries  he  received 
in  that  straggle  ? — No,  I think  not,  sir ; he  was 
visited  by  the  doctor  in  the  usual  way  doily,  as  all 
prisoners  ai’e  in  the  cells. 

14,158.  (Mr.  De  Vere.')  Explain  the  way  in  which 
he  was  put  on  the  ground  ? — ^In  the  struggle,  sir,  I 
think  it  was  Mr.  Pearce  put  his  hand  around  his  waist, 
and  he  was  lifted  off  the  ground  and  put  on  the 
ground,  and  then  while  he  was  on  the  ground  his  hands 
were  placed  in  front  of  him,  and  they  were  brought 
hack  and  handcuffed  behind. 

14,169.  Was  there  much  blood  on  the  fiooi-  of  the 
cell  ? — No,  sir,  not  more  than  what  van  from  the  man’s 
nose  when  it  was  bleeding.  His  nose  was  bleeding 
very  much  at  the  time. 

14.160.  Was  there  any  orderly  sent  to  wash  it  up  ? 
— ^Tes,  sir,  there  tdways  is ; there  is  an  orderly  kept 
in  the  cells,  a regular  cleaner,  for  the  purpose  of  cleau- 
iug  the  cells  of  men  under  punishment  at  the  punish- 
ment side.  In  the  event  of  anything  occurring  of 
course  a man  is  sent  to  clean  it  up  at  once. 

14.161.  Can  you  give  the  name  of  the  orderly  who 
was  employed  on  that  occasion?— Yes,  sir;  the  man 
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was  trnn^eiTcd  from  hero  to  Chatham  ami  since 
discliarged. 

14.162.  (Chairma}i.')  Was  his  name  3Iorton  ? — That 
might  have  been  the  mau,  sir, 

14.163.  Was  there  any  report  of  this  row  jnade  to 
the  governor  ? — Oh,  yes,  sir. 

14.164.  Was  it  a written  report  ? — Yes  ; all  reports 
iwe  written,  my  lord. 

14.165.  Can  you  give  us  the  date  of  that  report  ? — 
It  would  1)0  (lie  following  morning,  my  lord.  The 
following  raoj’ning,  the  man  would  be  brought  up  the 
following  moi'ning ; he  was  remanded  for  the  diiector, 
if  I recollect  light. 

14.166.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  'Ulio  made  the  i-eport  ? — 
The  record  would  be  in  flie  office,  sir. 

14.167.  (Chairman.)  In  any  case  of  the  officers 
fiuding  it  neeessaiy  to  use  a certain  amount  of  force 
in  putting  on  the  handcuff’s,  would  tliore  be  a report  ? 
— Yes,  my  lord;  it  would  be  sent  to  the  governor  for 
his  inibrmatiou,  through  the  chief  warder. 

14.168.  Where  would  it  appear,  in  the  separate 
cells  book  ? — Yes,  my  lord  j it  would  be  found  in 
the  prison  leport  book  if  the  man  would  be  reported. 
The  mail  in  this  case  was  I'cported  the  following 
morning  by  Mr.  Peai’ce  and  the  principal  warder.  ° 

14.169.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  Was  he  brought  up  before 
the  governor  for  smashing  some  pones  of  glass  in  his 
cell,  ou  tho  «une  day  on  which  he  was  brought  up  for 
writing  tlie  obscene  figures  in  his  cell  ? Do  you 
recollect  whether  he  was  brought  up  twice  before  the 
govemor  on  the  same  day  ? — No,  sir ; lie  would  be 
placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ward  ; he  would  be 
reported  to-day  and  brought  before  the  governor  to- 
inorrow  morning,  and  after  that,  if  lie  had  committed 
himself  after  he  had  left  the  governor,  he  would  be 
reported  for  it  aud  brought  before  him  the  followino- 
day,  sir. 

14.170.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  Was  he  distinctly  reported 
for  assaulting  the  warders  ?— Yes.  sir,  and  for  which 
ho  was  remanded  for  the  director. 

14.171.  Who  proved  the  accuracy  of  thatreport  ? — 
Assistant  warder  Pearce,  principal  warder  Humphrey, 
aud  myself,  sir. 

14.172.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  Was  Harris  a man  of 
delicate  health  ? — He  was  an  invalid,  but  his  general 
health  appeared  to  be  good,  for  he  was  not  iu  hospital 
previously. 

14.173.  (Mr.DcVere^  Iftherewns  areportugainst 
Harris  for  assaulting  the  warder,  would  it  be  found  in 
this  book?— No,  sir;  the  report  would  go  to  the 
director  and  he  kept  on  separate  paijcr.  All  reports 
for  the  director  are  kept  ou  separate  papers. 

14.174.  Must  there  not  be  in  the  first  instance  a 
report  to  the  governor? — I should  imagine  so,  sir. 

14.175.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  How  many  warders  are  sent 
to  iron  a man  ? — Two,  sir,  is  the  usual  number. 

14.176.  Do  the  prisoners  often  make  resistance? 

No,  sir,  not  very  often. 

14.177.  Why  were  three  sent  ou  this  occasion? — 
Because  the  prisoner  was  violent,  hamnrering  at  the 
door  with  hia  irons,  kicking  the  door,  and  breaking  the 
window;  and  when  a man  is  in  a violent  state  like 
that,  it  is  necessaiy  to  send  anotlier  warder  to  see  that 
the  man  is  not  hurt  move  than  is  necessaiy. 

14.178.  Is  there  any  concerted  plan  of  action  with 
regard  to  seizing  him  ? — One  generally  holds  his  wrist, 
sir,  while  the  other  warder  takes  the  handcuffs  off.  It 
he  is  not  violenfi  sir,  there  is  no  force  necessary. 

14.179.  In  any  case  ia  violence  necessary? — You 
hold  his  wrist  as  tight  as  you  can  while  the  other  is 
taken  off. 

14.180.  Are  you  instructed  hoiv  to  proceed,  or 
are  you  left  to  your  own  discretion  ? — To  your  own 
discretion,  sir,  for  the  officers  know  the  use  of  the 
handcuffa.  , 

14.181.  Is  there  any  restiiction  ns  to  the  amount 
of  force,  that  a warder  may  employ  ? — They  ai-e  not 
supposed  to  use  any  undue  violence,  sir. 

14.182.  Are  you  cautioned  against  the  use  of  undue 
violence  ? — ^No,  air,  not  that  I know. 

14.183.  Is  it  left  to  the  warder’s  own  discretion  as 
3N 
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to  the  amount  of  violence  that  he  may  use  ? — Tee,  sir ; 
wo  are  toid  not  to  injure  a man,  sir,  if  we  cart  possibly 
avoid  it.  Tliat  is  the  only  Thing.  We  have  not  any 
definite  order  respecting  it. 

14.184.  Can  you  remember  th.at  you  struck  this  man 

■with  your  statf  ? — I do  not  recollt>ct,  sir.  He  might 
have  been  struck  by  myself  or  out  of  the  others,  sir. 
I cannot  say  for  certain.  , , i . 

14.185.  Would  ho  be  struck  ou  the  head?— 1 coulil 

not  say,  sir.  „ ^ 

1 4. 1 86.  Was  he  cut  ou  the  head  ? — I do  not  recollect 

seeing  a cut,  sh.  „ 

14.187.  Where  did  the  blood  come  from? — Mr. 
HumpUi-ejr’s  nose,  sir,  the  priucipal.  Some  may  have 
come  from  the  prisoner. 

14.188.  Fi-om  what  part  of  his  body? — I cannot 
say,  sir. 

14.189.  You  have  no  i-ecollection  of  seeing  any 
visible  wound  on  him  ? — No,  sir. 

14.190.  Was  there  much  blood  to  be  washed  up  ? — 
There  were  lots  of  spots  of  blood,  because  in  the 
struggle  the  man’s  nose  bled  I fancied. 

14.191.  Was  there  blood  spattered  about  on  the 
walls? — No,  .sm,  not  that  T iccollcct. 

14,193.  Did  the  prisoner  shriek?  — I heard  him 
hiiloaiiig,  sir, 

14.193.  While  you  were  handcuffiag  him? — Yes, 
sir. 

14.194.  Did  you  hear  the  prisoners  in  the  other 
ceils  calling  out  any  words  to  you  ? — No,  sir.  The 
man  "was  making  groat  noise.  He  was  shouting  appa- 
rently without  any  motive.  I think  that  I recollect  I 
heard  him  shout  “murder”  ouce  or  twice. 

14.195.  Himself  shouted  “murder?” — Yes,  sir. 

14.196.  Did  any  of  the  other  prisoners  ciy  out, 
“Don’t  murder  the  man?”— Not  to  my  knowledge, 
ar.  The  man  was  making  so  much  noise  that  if  the 
prisoners  did  say  it  we  might  not  have  heard  it,  because 
■we  were  all  in  the  cell  together. 

14.197.  Then  it  might  have  occurred  without  your 

hearing  it? It  might  have  occurred  without  our 

hearing  it,  sir. 

14.198.  In  what  position  was  he  when  you  put  on 
the  liandeutfs  ? — He  was  ou  the  groimd,  sir. 

14.199.  Was  he  lying  on  Ms  face? — ^Yes,  sir,  he 
•was  put  in  that  position, 

14.200.  Yon  three  forcibly  held  him  down? — We 
held  him  down  to  get  his  hands  raised. 

14.201.  Then  you  had  to  use  a good  deal  of  force  to 
keep  him  down  flat  ? — Yes,  sir,  hut  he  wanted  to  lie 
down  to  get  his  hands  under  him,  and  we  had  to  get 
his  hands  and  pull  them  behind  him,  and  then  put  on 
the  liandcufis. 

14.202.  Can  you  remember  distinctly  whether  he 
still  retained  con.sciousuess  and  was  quite  sensible 
while  you  were  handcuffing  him  ? — I am  quite  certain 
of  it. 

14.203.  Did  he  show  any  signs  of  becoming  insen- 
sible at  all  before  you  left  the  cell  ? — No,  sir,  on  the 
contrary  he  was  very  noisy. 

]4,204.  {Mr,  Brodrick.')  Did  he  walk  after  that  ? 
— ^Yes,  sir  ; after  being  handcuffed  he  walked  to  the 
other  side,  and  another  man  was  shifted  to  make  room 
for  Mm. 

14,203.  {Dr.  Lyons^  What  position  did  you  see  him 
in  after  that? — He  got  into  the  cell  the  same  as 
another  man,  sir,  and  his  door  was  closed. 

14.206.  Did  you  see  liim  soon  afterwards  ? — I can- 
not say.  I do  not  recollect. 

14.207.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  his  becoming 
weak  or  insensible  ? — No,  sir,  if  he  had  we  should 
send  for  the  doctor. 

14.208.  Was  it  x-eported  to  the  doctor  that  he  was 
bleeding  ? — That  I cannot  say,  sir. 

14.209.  If  a man  became  accidentally  injured  while 
die  handcuffs  were  being  put  on  him,  would  it  be 
youi'  duty  to  report  it  to  the  doctor? — The  doctor 
would  be  informed,  sir. 

14.210.  Would  he  be  informed  if  the  man  was 
bleeding  ?— Yes,  aft. 


14.211.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  recollect  the  case  of 
an  old  man  named  John  Steele? — ^Yes,  my  lord. 

14.212.  He  was  nnder  jiunishracnt  28  days,  and 
after  an  interval  another  2b  days  ? — He  was  always 
under  punishment  ne.avly,  my  lord. 

14.213.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Did  John  Steele  die  in 
this  prison  ? — He  did,  sir. 

14.214.  About  what  date  was  that  ? — I cannot 
well  recollect,  air.  I know  he  died,  but  I cannot 
recollect  the  date. 

14.215.  Was  it  last  year  or  the  year  before  ? — That 
I cannot  say,  sir.  I should  think  it  was  the  year 
before,  but  I cannot  recollect,  sir. 

14.216.  {Chairman.)  Was  there  a coroner’s  inquest 
in  the  case  ? — Yes,  my  lord,  there  is  on  all  prisoners 
dyiug  in  prison. 

14.217.  Were  you  examined  before  the  coroner  ? — 
No,  my  lord,  I was  not. 

14.218.  Was  Mr.  Pearce  ? — I cannot  say,  my  lord. 

14.219.  Who  was  e.xamined? — I cannot  say,  my 
lord.  I was  not  present  at  the  inquest. 

14.220.  Do  you  know  what  the  verdict  was  ? — I 
do  not  know,  my  loj’d,  what  it  was.  I think  it  was 
something — I cannot  say,  my  lord.  I heard  at  the 
time,  but  I forget. 

14.221.  Was  there  any  occasion  ’on  which  you, 
being  in  chai-ge  of  the  ward,  h.ad  to  use  any  •\uolence 
•with  this  old  man  ? — John  Steele,  my  lord  ? 

14.222.  Yes  ? — No,  my  lord,  not  that  I recollect. 
He  was  almost  too  old  for  that. 

14.223.  If  it  had  been  asserted  that  a -violent  con- 
flict took  place  between  him  and  the  officer  of  his 
wai'd,  would  it  be  true  ? — ^No,  my  lord ; the  man 
would  be  too  old  to  touch  him.  He  was  a very 
insolent  old  man,  but  he  was  too  old  to  justify  an 
officer  to  touch  him. 

14.224.  Do  you  recollect  any  occasion  on  which  he 
was  seen  in  bed  with  his  eyes  black  and  blue  and  his 
face  contused  ? — I saw  the  man  with  a pair  of  black 
eyes,  said  to  be  given  by  a prisoner  in  the  waiil. 

14.225.  Are  you  sm’e  that  those  were  not  given  by 
a warder  ? — I am  quite  sure  of  it,  mj-  lord. 

14.226.  What  warder  was  in  attendance  on  him 
besides  youx'self?  — Assistant  warder  Peai'ce  at  the 
lime,  I think,  my  loi-d. 

14.227.  {t>r.  LyoTis.)  Did  you  say  that  you  saw 
Steele  ■with  his  eyes  black  and  bine  ? — I recollect 
seeing  him  with  Ms  eyes  black. 

14.228.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  quite  sure  that  he 
was  not  knocked  down  by  youi'self  r — I am  quite  sure 
I never  did,  my  lord. 

14.229.  If  it  was  alleged  that  he  was  knocked  down 
by  you  wliilo  insensible,  is  it  not  a fact  "i- — I am  quite 
sure  that  I never  struck  Mm,  my  lord.  I am  quite 
sure  that  is  not  the  fact. 

14.230.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Humphries,  have  you  seen 
Boautreo  -withia  the  last  few  days  ? — I saw  him  a few 
minutes  ago,  sir. 

14.231.  Have  you  been  in  attendance  on  him  ? — 
No,  sir  i I left  the  punishment  .cells,  if  I recollect 
right,  about  the  10th  of  June,  sir. 

14.232.  Have  you  any  reason  to  know  whether  he 
is  still  suffeiing  from  the  bleeding  piles  ? — I have  not 
the  remotest  idea,  sir.  I have  not  been  in  charge  of 
the  punishment  cells  since  the  early  part  of  June. 

14.233.  {Chairman.)  Who  is  in  chai’ge  now? — 
Warder  Green,  my  lord. 

14.234.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Do  you  remember  an 
occasion  about  two  months  ago  on  which  you  observed 
Ms  shirt  streaked  with  blood? — ^I  recollect,  I can- 
not soy  whether  it  was  two  months  ago  or  not,  biit  I 
recollect  some  time  ago  Eoantree  showing  me  bis  shirt, 
and  it  looked  as  though  he  had  his  finger  inside  it  and 
■wiped  something.  There  was  blood  ou  it  about  the 
size  of  his  flngei'  in  five  or  six  places,  as  if  he  had 
been  wiping  something. 

14.235.  Have  you  ever  lately  observed  his  linen 
spotted  ■with,  blood,  as  it  might  be  from  bleeding 
piles  ? — No,  sii',  not  a long  time,  sir.  I know  he 
says  he  has  been  suffering  from  them,  sir,  for  a coa- 
siderable  time  •,  but  that  is  the  only  time  that  I 
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noticeil  blood  on  bis  shirt— two  or  three  smears  as 
if  he  was  laarliing  something  with  his  finger.  He 
showed  it  to  rue. 

14.236.  {Dr.  Lyo7ts^  Have  you  any  recollection  of 
any  occasion  on  which  he  showed  you  his  ration  and 
that  you  got  it  weighed  ? — That  he  did,  every  day, 
sir,  at  every  meal  nearly. 

14.237.  Do  you  remember  any  particular  occasion 
when  some  bone  and  sinew  were  found  in  the  ration  ? 
— I recollect  once  he  has  given  out  Jiis  tin  from  dinner 
about  five  or  six  weeks  ago,  and  there  was  potato 
peeling  and  a little  sinew  and  bone.  At  that  time 
they  were  old  potatoes  and  he  did  not  make  nso  of 
many  of  them,  so  this  was  the  principal  time  of  the 
refusal  of  the  potatoes  which  he  did  not  eat,  and  on 
the  top  a little  bit  of  foolscap  paper  with  “ W.  F. 
Eoauti-ee,”  and  “ My  compliments  to  Mr.  "Wakolin,” 
and  “ It  will  make  a good  pie  for  nninher  one.”  This 
Mr.  Wakelin  was  cook  ; he  is  now  cook.  His  com- 
pliments was  to  Mr.  Wakelin,  the  cook,  and  it  would 
make  a good  pie  for  niimber  one. 

14.238.  What  did  ho  mean  by  “ number  one  ?”“I 
do  not  know'.  I suppose  number  one  hospital,  sir. 

14.239.  Did  you  get  the  ration  weighed  for  him  on 
auy  occasion? — I have  frequently  had  it  weighed,  for 
he  has  comploiued  nearly  every  day. 

14.240.  Did  you  on  any  occasion  find  a bone  and 
sinew  in  his  ration  reaching  to  two  ounces  and  a half? 
— No,  never,  sir.  The  time  I am  speaking  of  I took 
the  whole  lot  to  the  chief  warder,  because  I thought  it 
insolent. 

14.241.  What  was  done  w’ith  it  ? — I took  it  to  the 
chief  wai'der,  and  told  him  that  I thought  it  an  inso- 
lent thing  to  do,  and  he  was  brought  before  the 
governor  for  it. 

14.242.  {Chairman^  "Wlio  was  the  chief  warder? 
— Chief  warder  Alison,  sir. 

14.243.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Have  you  no  recollection  of 
getting  bone  and  sinew  in  his  ration,  and  finding  that 
they  weighed  about  two  and  a half  ounces  ? — ^No,  sh-j 

The  witnei 


.'ur  generally  they  are  veiy  particular  about  the 
rations,  and  have  it  marked  ft-om  the  cook-house  and 
given  to  him  direct,  sir. 

14.244.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Have  you  ever  had  occa- 
sion to  complain  about  bis  making  complaints  of  his 
food  to  his  fellow-prisoners? — No,  sir  ; if  there  was 
anything  the  nuvtter  with  it  he  would  soon  ring  his 
bell  and  call  for  us  to  change  it.  On  almost  all  occa- 
sions lately  he  refused  all  his  food  and  wanted  it  to  he 
taken  hack,  and  said  the  quality  was  not  good,  or  some- 
thing or  anotlier. 

14.245.  Whose  duty  is  it  to  clean  the  tins  in  which 
food  lias  to  be  served  np  ?— The  cooks  would  do  it. 
The  tins  th.at  come  direct  from  the  cook-house  to  the 
prisoners’  cells,  they  would  lie  put  on  a fray  and 
taken  back  to  the  cook-house  where  they  are  to  be 
washed. 

14.246.  Who  washes  them  there  ? — There  arc  eight 
men  there,  sii’.  I have  seen  two  or  three  men  .wash- 
ing them  at  a long  ti'ough  they  have  there,  sir. 

14.247.  (Dr.  Lyo7is.)  Have  you  anything  to  do 
with  superintending  the  tins  on  their  way  back  from 
the  prisoners’  cells  to  the  kitchen  ?— No,  air. 

14.248.  Wiio  can-ies  them  back  ? — The  oreleviy 
goes  and  coilecU  the  tins  from  all  the  cells.  The 
doors  being  shut  he  takes  them  through  the  trap,  and 
in  the  event  of  any  food  being  left  he  calls  the  ofiicers’ 
attention  to  it. 

14.249.  Have  you  ever  known  anything  foul  or  Imd, 
such  as  excrements,  put  into  a tin  so  carried  down  to 
tlie  kitchen  ? — f never  saw  such  a thing,  hut  I heard 
it  has  been  done  on  one  occasion. 

14,230.  You  have  heard  it  ? — ^Ye.s  j I think  a man 
in  C,  ward  was  said  to  liave  done  such  a thing,  I 
suppose  about  two  years  ago,  sir. 

14.251.  He  handed  out  his  tin  in  that  state  ? — He 
handed  out  his  tin  in  that  state,  air ; but  I cannot 
speak  positively,  air. 

14.252.  {CAairma/i.)  You  were  not  on  duty  in  that 
wai-d  when  it  occurred  ? — No,  my  lord  ; I was  not  on 
duty  wherever  it  occurred. 

3 withdrew. 
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14.253.  {Chai7V7ia7i.)  How  long  are  you  a warder 
here  ? — I have  been  in  tho  sendee  nearly  20  yeai's,  my 
lord. 

14.254.  Nearly  20  years? — Yes,  my  lord. 

14.255.  Do  you  recollect  being  on  duty  at  the 
punishment  cells  near  the  beginning  of  May  1869, 
when  a man  named  William  Harris  was  in  that  ward  ? 
— Hands,  my  lord  j I do  not  remember  it. 

14.256.  I will  bring  it  to  your  recollection.  He  had 
been  in  a punishment  cell  and  was  transferred  to  the 
opposite  side,  and  he  had  to  he  taken  back  to  the 
punishment  cell.  Was  not  that  so  ? — (ATo  a7iswer.) 

14.257.  He  was  taken  before  the  governor  for  some 
insubordination,  and  ordered  to  be  handcuffed.  Do 
you  recollect  that  you  and  Humphries  and  Pearce 
handenffed  him  ? — I recollect,  sir. 

14.258.  G-ive  us  yonr  account  of  it? — He  was  hand- 
cuffed in  front,  my  lord,  to  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion, and  he  was  ordered  the  handcuffs  to  he  removed 
to  behind,  and  in  so  doing  I was,  as  principal  warder, 
to  bo  present  superintending.  Humpliries  took  one 
side  and  Pearce  the  other  side,  taking  his  hands  from 
the  handcuffs.  I stood,  I suppose,  a yard  and  a half, 
I daresay  at  least,  the  length  of  the  cell  from  him, 
and  the  moment  his  hands  were  removed  from  the 
handcuffs  he  flew  and  struck  me  in  the  nose. 

14.259.  With  his  right  hand  ? — Yes,  I should  say 
with  his  right  hand,  my  lord. 

14.260.  Well,  what  took  place  ? — The  man  was 
violent,  and  we  had  soma  difficulty  inputting  the  cufe 
on  behind. 

14.261.  Was  he  thrown  down  ? — Themnnwas  cer- 
tainly in  fault.  He  threw  himself.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly  violent  in  putting  his  hands  behind.  He  was 
not  tlirown  down,  he  fell  down  in  struggling. 


14.262.  Were  tho  staffs  drawn,  at  all? — Hie  staffs 
are  always  in  the  officers’  hands.  That  is  the  order. 

14.263.  Can  you  say  whether  he  was  hit  by  a staff? 
— I should  say  not,  my  lord,  not  wilfully. 

14.264.  Not  wilfully  ?— There  was  no  necessity  for 
it  being  done.  Tlie  man  was  oveiqiowerecl,  and  that 
was  all  tliat  was  necessary. 

14.265.  Can  you  say  if  he  was  bleeding  ? — should 
say  not.  My  nose  was  bleeding  very  freely. 

14.266.  Was  any  part  of  his  person  bleeding? I 

should  say  not.  There  was  blood  on  the  floor,  but  it 
was  from  my  nose. 

14.267.  Was  he  carried  to  the  opposite  cell,  or  did 
he  walk  ? — That  I do  not  remember  at  all,  my  lord. 
If  he  refused  to  go,  the  general  routine  would  be  that 
he  would  be  carried  ; but  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
him  walking.  The  man  stood  up  in  his'  cell  a few 
minutes  after.  I reported  tho  case  to  my  superior 
officer.  I do  not  remember  just  now  who.  I remem- 
ber seeing  the  man  a few  minutes  after  the  occurrence. 

14.268.  He  was  then  standing  up? — He  was  then 
standing  up,  he  was. 

14.269.  And  not  insensible  P — Not  in  the  slightest, 
my  lord.  The  man  made  some  threatening  remark  at 
the  time  when  I visited  him,  perhaps  in  a few  minutes, 
not  more  than  three  or  foiw  minutes  I should  say  even. 

14.270.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Was  he  holloaing  out 
during  the  struggle  ? — He  was  shouting  .and  threaten- 
ing ns. 

14.271.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Did  you  hear  any  shouting 
from  the  other  prisoners  ? — Not  at  all. 

14.272.  Do  yon  know  whether  the  doors  of  the  other 
cells  were  closed  before  this  attempt  was  made  to 
change  the  handcuffs  ? — I should  say  not,  if  the  cells 
were  open  when  it  was  about  being  clone.  I do  not 

3 N 2 
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remember  giving  any  ovtlev  that  any  alteration  should 
be  made.  . . 

H,273.  Would  it  be  usual,  if  a struggle  was  antici- 
|)ate<.l  with  a violent  prisouev,  to  close  the  clooi's  of  the 
other  prisoners? — I should  certainly  give  that  ortler  to 
prevent  any  interference  frorn  other  prisoners,  in  case 
a tnim  had  to  be  removed,  or  any  .struggle  was  antici- 
])ated.  One  groat  object  would  be  to  prevent  any 
disturbance  by  any  other  prisoner  interfering. 

14.274.  Wlien  you  say  “interfering,”  you  do  not 
mean  liodily  inferferenee  ? — If  the  doors  were  open. 

14.275.  {Chairman.)  There  would  be  nothing  if  the 
doors  were  open  to  prevent  all  the  prisoners  coming 
into  the  ward  ? — The  doore  at  certain  liours  of  the  day 
are  thrown  open. 

14.276.  {Mr.  De  Verc.)  If  the  doore  were  open, 
yon  conceive  that  it  would  be  a prudent  precaution  to 
shut  them  ? — I do  not  remember  giving  the  order  to 
shut  the  doors,  or  that  the  doors  were  shut. 

14.277.  Do  yon  hnuw  if  this  man  Ilairis  was  under 
the  doctor’s  care  iramedi.ately  iiftev  ? — I have  no 
recollection,  no  more  than  that  the  doctor  would  visit 
liiin  in  the  iisuid  routine  cvei'y  clay. 

1-1,278.  Did  yon  direct  niiy  orderly  to  go  and  clenn 
up  the  coll  ?—l  did  not.  I Imvo  no  doubt  the  cell 
was  cleaned  up.  The  blending  from  my  noso  was  sudi 
that  I could  not  ha^'O  given  the  order  if  I was  in 
charge  of  the  ward,  which  I was  not. 

14,279.  {Mr.  Brodrich.)  When  you  nro  ordered  to 
put  a man  into  handciilis,  how  long  should  you  keep 
him  in  11110(1011178  ? — 24  houi-s.  It  would  he  according 
to  the  order  we  receive,  sii\ 

14,2.80.  Do  you  generally  receive  some  order  as  to 
the  time  during  which  a prisoner  is  to  he  kept  iu 
h.vudcnlfs? — A written  order,  sir.  Wo  are  hound  to 
have  an  order  from  a superior  oiReer  before  we  can 
do  it. 

14.281.  Docs  that  order  generally  state  that  the  man 
is  to  he  handcuifed  so  many  liours  ? — So  many  hours. 
I have  always  seen  handcuffs  24  hours.  I do  not 
remember,  I do  not  think  it  ever  exceeded  24  Iioiira. 

14.282.  Sup]io.siiig  you  received  an  order  to  haud- 

enff  a man,  and  that  no  particiilnr  uumbei' of  houra 
wr.s  specified,  how  long  should  you  keep  him  in  hand- 
cuffs?  Well,  we  should  expect  the  time  to  be 

8|K'cified,  sir.  I do  vot  remember  .any  case  unless  the 
lime  wM  specified,  nt  any  time.  Wo  receive  generally 
a written  form.  The  usual  forai  ia,  “ So-uud-so  to  bo 
restrained  in  haudenffs  so  many  hours.” 

14.283.  Has  it  been  so  generally  during  your 
experience,  or  is  it  only  quite  lately  that  that  practice 
has  lieeii  introduced? — No,  lately,  I think,  printed 
forms. 

14,281.  llcfore  ihiit  was  it  a written  order  ora 
verbal  erder  that  you  got? — Well,  only  those  in  the 
capacity  of  ii  pviiicijinl  ivarder  have  an  opportuuity  of 
seeing  them. 

14.285.  How  long  Iiave  yon  been  a principal  warder  ? 
— Siiico  lust  December. 

14.286.  Then  you  do  not  know  what  the  previous 
mode  w;is  iis  to  oi\lei-s  being  written  or  verbal  ? — I 
sliould  say  written,  but  I cannot  be  positive. 

14.287.  {Dr.  Li/ons.)  Did  yon  ttuke  part  in  this 
attempt  to  manacle  this  prisoner  Harris  ? — I superiu- 
teuded  it,  sir. 

14.288.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  it  yourself? — To 
handle  him,  do  you  mean,  sir. 

14.289.  Yes? — Well,  no,  I think  not.  My  duty 
would  be  to  superintend,  and  if  necessary  I should 
certainly  assist. 

14.290.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  take  part  in  it  ? — I 
have  no  recollection,  sir. 

14.291.  Wh.Tt  did  you  do  after  he  strack  you  on  the 
nose  ? — I walked  away  and  reported  it  to  my  superior 
olKcer,  sir. 

14.292.  That  minute  ? — ^No;  I remained  until  he 
• was  handcuffed. 


14.293.  Wlien  he  struck  you  on  the  nose  did  you 
strike  him  ? — No. 

14.294.  Had  yon  a staff? — I had  no  staff.  The  two 
assistant  warders  had  staffs. 

14.295.  What  had  you  ?— Nothing. 

14.296.  W’’ere  yon  entitled  to  wear  a sword  then? 
— ^No,  not  then. 

14.297.  Yon  had  no  staff? — No,  sir. 

14.298.  Are  you  sure  that  you  did  not  return  blow 
for  blow  ? — I am  quite  sure,  sir. 

14.299.  After  he  was  handcuffed  did  he  leave  the 
cell  he  was  in  ?— No,  sir,  the  time  I was  there.  He 
was  lei’t  in  that  c<ill  to  the  best  of  my  belief  during  that 
morning,  sir. 

14.300.  What  hour  of  tlm  day  was  it  when  this 
occurred  ? — I should  say  it  was  before  niu(S  in  the 
morning. 

14,801.  Ami  did  ho  remtun  in  that  cell  ia  which  the 
liaudcuft's  were  put  on  him  ? — To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge.  My  duty  did  not  lead  me  there  during 
that  day. 

14.302.  Was  ho  locked  into  the  identical  cell  in 
whicli  the  handcuffs  were  put  on  ? — That  very  cell, 

14.303.  You  are  quite  sure  of  that? — I ata  quite 
sure  of  that,  sir,  for  that  time  at  .all  events. 

14.304.  How  long  were  you  there  after  he  was 
hiuulcnffed  ? — I was  not  in  the  ward  perhaps  more 
tlmii  live  minutes. 

14.305.  Did  you  see  him  locked  into  that  cell  ? — I 
(lid,  sir.  You  uuderstaud,  sir,  that  I was  sent  there 
for  a pnrticnlai-  purpose,  that  I wa.s  not  doing  duty  in 
that  particular  ward.  I was  simply  sent  to  see  this 
carried  out,  to  superiutend  this. 

14.306.  Was  it  your  business  to  give  directions  to 
close  the  door  on  him  os  soon  as  he  was  handcuffed? 
— If  I saw  it  being  left  open  it  would  be  neglect  of 
duty  on  tbs  part  of  the  officer,  it  should  not  be  left 
open. 

14.307.  You  are  sure  that  he  was  locked  into  that 
cell  ? — He  was  locked  iuto  that  cell,  sir. 

14.308.  What  position  was  he  left  in  in  the  cell  when 
yon  last  saw  him  ? — He  was  standing. 

14.309.  Not  lying  ? — Not  lying. 

14.310.  Did  he  show  any  appearance  of  faintness  or 
tendency  to  insensibility  ? — Not  the  slightest  that  I 
saw.  When  I made  my  appearance  he  made  some 
remark  to  mo.  I believe  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
that  I took  my  superior  officer  to  the  cell. 

14.311.  But  you  are  quite  sure  that  when  yon  left 
the  cell  you  saw  him  standing  ? — I am  prepared  to 
swear  it  if  necessary. 

14.312.  Did  you  hear  any  of  the  prisoners  call  out, 
“Don't  mtinler  the  man  j don’t  murder  the  man”? — 
I did  not,  sir.  I never  heard  it. 

14.313.  Might  it  occur  while  you  were  occupied  ?— 
It  might,  but  I do  not  think  there  was  sufficient  noise 
to  prevent  my  hearing  it  if  it  was  said. 

14.314.  Was  he  not  shrieking  out  ? — ^No. 

14,815.  Did  he  cry  out  *'  murder  ” ? — ^No. 

14.316.  Do  you  feel  quite  sure? — I feel  quite  sm'S. 
I have  no  recoUection  of  it,  sm,  unless  the  man  may  call 
out  to  attract  the  attention  of  others,  but  I have  no 
recollection  of  it,  none. 

14.317.  Do  you  say  that  he  did  not  cry  out  “ mur- 
der ” ? — I could  not,  sir.  I have  no  recollection  of  it. 
The  noise  made  by  the  remarks  of  the  officers  and  such 
uoises  may  have  prevented  me  ; there  may  have  been 
remarks  from  other  prisoners,  but  I never  heard  auy  of 
them. 

14.318.  Are  yon  positive  that  he  did  not  ciy  oat 
“murder”? — He  had  no  occasion  to  do  so  unless  it 
was  to  attract  others. 

14.319.  But  from  whatever  motive? — ^I  have  no 
reoolleetioo,  sir. 

14.320.  Are  you  quite  positive  that  you  saw  him 
left  standiug  up  in  the  cell  ? — I am  quite  pcsitive  of  it, 


The  witness  withdrew. 
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Captain  Harris  recalled. 


14.321.  (C/iai«?ian.)  Do  you  recollect,  Captain 
Harris,  an  inquiry  lield  into  the  case  of  a person 
named  Steele,  who  died  here  ? — ^No,  my  lord  j I hare 
DO  recollection  of  it.  It  was  before  I came. 

14.322.  Would  thei-e  be  any  record  of  it  in  the  prison 
books  ? — I have  a record  here. 

14,823.  Where  does  that  come  from  ? — This  is  the 
goveruor’a  journal.  It  merely  records  the  cause  of 
death  as  reported  by  the  coroner, 

14.324.  Do  you  produce  a book  in  which  there  is 
an  eutiy  re.specting  an  inquiry  held  in  the  case  of  .a 
prisoner  named  John  Steele  ? — I do. 

14.325.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  read  it,  if  you 
please  ? — I find  hei'C  on  the  23rd  of  September  1868 
the  following  entry  : “ The  verdict  of  the  jury  on  the 
death  of  the  deceased  was,  died  from  natui-al  causes,” 
and  I find  by  the  same  book  that  thei-e  was  only  one 
man  died  about  that  date,  that  is  the  “ 20lIi  of 
September  1868,  J.  Steele  died  in  hospital.” 

14.326.  What  is  the  date  of  the  inquest? — The 
inquest  is  entered  here  on  the  23rd,  and  there  is  no 
otlicr  record  of  anyone  having  died,  so  that  it  must 
be  the  same  man. 

14.327.  (Dr.  ZycHS.)  Is  it  usual  to  hold  an  inquest 
on  all  persons  who  die  here  ? — Yes  j on  everyone  that 
dies  in  prison. 

14.328.  (Mr,  Dc  Vere.)  Is  there  any  record  there 
of  the  witnesses  who  were  examined? — No,  there  is 
not.  Anything  that  may  transpire  at  the  inquest 
before  the  coroner  aud  his  jury  is  taken  away  always. 

14.329.  In  whose  custody  do  the  dei)ositions 
remain  ? — In  tlint  of  the  coroner. 

14.330.  (Dr.  Zyons.)  Wio  is  the  coroner  of  the 
district  in  which  the  prisoner  i.s  ? — Mr.  Hull  of 
Godalmiug. 

14.331.  (Chairman.)  Isheadoctor? — No;  he  is  a 
solicitor. 

14.332.  How  many  imbeciles  are  there  in  the 
prison,  Captain  Harris  ? — About  50.  We  have  re- 
ceived several  since  these  men  were  first  sent  here, 
and  have  sent  some  away. 

14.333.  Where  did  they  come  from  ? — Fifty  came 
from  Millbaiik,  and  after  that  others  aiTived  from  time 
to  time. 

14.334.  Are  they  located  in  a particular  ward  ? — 
They  are  in  D.  ward  right  wing. 

14.335.  How  many  warders  have  cliarge  of  them  ? 
— One  warder  is  in  charge  at  night  in  the  ward.  With 
the  means  of  procuring  assistance  (if  oecessaiy)  from 
the  reserve  guard.  When  employed  in  the  day  time 
men  of  this  class  work  in  parties  with  the  usual 
complement  of  officers. 

14.336.  Have  yon  had  cases  of  violence  on  their 
part  towards  the  prison  officers  ? — Yes ; they  have 
been  very  violent. 

14.337.  Have  you  any  cases  recorded  of  violence 
used  by  officers  towards  them  ? — No,  no  violence. 
Tliey  have  had  to  use  force  in  self-defence. 

14,333.  To  use  the  staff  ? — Certainly  ; only  on  one 
occasion,  though. 

14.339.  On  one  occasion? — As  far  as  I remember 
only  one  occasion. 

14.340.  Was  it  inquired  into? — ^Yea,  the  injury 
to  the  man  was  not  serious,  the  medical  man  examined 
him  immediately.  He  received  two  wounds  on  the 
head. 

14.341.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  What  was  the  name  of  the 
man,  do  you  remember  ? — The  officer  ? 

14.342.  No,  the  imbecile  ? — I am  not  quite  sure 
whether  it  was  Daly  or  Condon.  I can  easily  find  out, 
if  you  allow  me  to  refer  to  the  report  of  the  case. 

14.343.  (Dr.  Lyom^  Was  the  wound  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  require  sutures  ? — ^No,  I think  not.  I 
saw  the  man  nest  day.  He  said  he  “ was  quite  well.” 
I asked  him  if  he  had  any  complaint  to  make.  He 
had  a bandage  on  his  head,  but  further  I do  not  know 
the  nature  cf  the  injuries  sustained. 

14.344.  Do  you  send  prisoners  from  here  to  Broad- 
moor ?— Very  seldom.  The  usual  course  is  that  they 


go  back  to  Millbank,  and  from  there  they  ai’e  sent  to 
Broadmoor. 

14.345.  You  nientioned  the  case  of  Daly.  Do  you 
remember  Daly  being  cutou  the  head  ? — I do.  There 
is  only  one  case  that  I know  of. 

14.346.  You  were  hero  I believe  at  the  time  that 
tlio  attempt  was  made  on  the  governor’s  life  by  the 
Italian  ?— I was. 

14.347.  Was  there  any  serious  conflict  between  the 
Italian  and  the  offlcei’s  of  the  prison  ? — No ; in  dis- 
arming the  pi'isoner,  a severe  struggle  took  place,  iu 
which  he  was  over  powered  by  two  officers.  It  was 
not  necessaiy  to  have  recourse  to  blows. 

14.348.  If  it  has  been  stated  that  he  was  assanlted 
by  two  officers  and  beaten,  that  would  not  be  according 
to  your  recollection  ?— Not  .at  all.  I was  not  present  at 
the  actual  assault ; but  I remember  the  case  well,  and 
so  far  from  there  being  any  violence  tised,  I should  say 
ho  was  treated  in  quite  another  way  after  such  an 
attempt;  the  man  having  matle  use  of  a pointed  weapon 
to  stab  the  governor,  the  officers  would  have  been 
justified  iu  employing  strong  measures  to  prevent 
fui'thcr  mischief. 

14.349.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  Was  he  known  to  have  been 
a ^•ery  dangerous  man  before  ? — Tos,  he  had  often 
threatened  violence. 

14,360.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Is  he  hei'o  stUl  ? — No,  he  is 
in  Millbank. 

14.351.  (Mr.  Brodrick^  Did  yon  see  the  Italian 
the  day  afta*  he  had  stabbed  the  governor  ? — I did. 

14.352.  Were  there  marks  of  lioleuce  about  him  ? 
— 1 saw  none.  I remember  a discolouration  about  his 
face,  but  that  was  accounted  for  by  the  officer  having 
to  put  his  hands  i-ouud  his  neck  when  endeavouring  to 
secure  him. 

14.353.  Blit  you  did  not  observe  marks  of  a severe 
conflict  ? — No,  not  at  all.  There  was  an  abrasion,  a 
mark  on  bis  face  which  had  evidently  been  done  in  the 
fall,  a bruise  in  fact.  I am  not  quite  sure  that  tbe  skin 
was  not  torn,  but  I saw  no  signs  of  a violent  blow  or 
cuts.  As  a matter  of  fact  I know  he  was  not  struck. 

14.354.  (Chairman^  You  have  referred.  Captain 
HaiTis,  to  the  possible  necessity  for  using  violence,  aud 
that  it  was  within  your  own  observation  in  tho  case  of 
tbe  prisoner  who  stabbed  the  govenior.  Are  you  able 
to  say  how  he  was  armed  ? — Quite.  The  attack  was 
made  irith  a shai'p  rod  of  steel  some  six  inches  in  length, 
bound  round  the  end  with  rags  to  give  a firm  hold, 
filed  to  a pointy  afterwards  sharpened  apparently  on  a 
stone. 

14,855.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  In  what  part  of  the  person 
did  he  strike  the  goveraor  ? — He  struck  him  on  the 
collar  bone,  the  elbow  joint,  and  thi-ough  the  right 
hand. 

14.356.  (Chairmari.)  He  struck  him  more  than 
once  ? — Three  times  j first  on  the  collar  bone. 

14.357.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Did  be  wound  him  on  each  of 
the  three  occasions  ? — -Each  blow  inflicted  a wound. 

14.358.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  I find  an  entry,  Captain 
Harris,  in  the  “prisoners’  misconduct  book,”  which 
does  not  relate  to  any  of  the  prisoners  embraced  in  our 
inquiry,  the  treason-felony  convicts,  stating  that  a 
certain  prisoner  was  sentenced  by  the  goi’ernor  “ to 
“ be  reshiiined  iu  handcuffs  72  hours,  with  the  usual 
“ period  of  release,  one  hour  after  each  24  hom-s.”  Is 
that  a practice  in  this  prison  ? — ^W eU,  there  are  certain 
restrictions  under  which  hnndeufEs  have  to  be  taken 
off.  I believe  you  refer  to  that. 

14.359.  Yes.  What  I meant  was,  supposing  a man 
to  be  sentenced  to  be  placed  in  handcnlfe  72  houi-s, 
would  it  be  a rule  that  he  should  be  released  one  hour 
after  eacli  24  ?~I  do  not  think  it  is  very  clearly  laid 
down  in  any  regulations.  It  has  been  the  practice  I 
know  at  times,  and  it  has  been  also  the  practice  to 
release  them  when  they  have  their  meals. 

14.360.  Would  they  be  released  for  sleeping  at 
night? — No.  I can  produce  the  exact  rule  on  the 
subject  if  you  wish. 

14.361.  (Chairman)  Will  yon  kindly  do  so  ?— Yes, 

8N3 


Capt.  Harris. 
laAag.  1870. 
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CapL  Harris.  (.  Witness  retires  for  a .short  time.)  I rend  froui  the  Could  such  a thing  as  that  occur  according  to  the 

<V  instructions  for  llio  use  of  the  various  means  of  ordinary  discipline  of  the  prison  ? — I think  it  is 

12  Aug.  1870.  restraiut.”  extremely  improbable. 

14,362.  (Mr.  Brodrick.')  Was  that  issued  in  Feb-  14,377.  Is  it  in  the  power  of  the  goveraor  to  refuse 

runry  tins  year  ? — The  21st  o£  February  this  year.  a formal  application  from  a prisoner  to  be  allowed  to 

14.363.  (Dr.  Lyons^  What  would  be  more  useful  see  the  director  ? — The  governor  is  allowed  certain 

is,  if  you  could  read  what  was  the  regulation  in  opera-  discretionary  power  in  the  matter.  If  the  complaint 

tion  at  the  time  of  this  order  in  1867? — There  was  i.s  altogether  frivolous  he  might  possibly  refuse  the 

considerable  diversity  of  practice  before  then,  I know,  application,  but  it  is  a very  unusual  practice. 

in  the  different  prisons.  It  ^va3  not  very  clearly  14,378.  If  the  application  to  see  the  governor  was 
defined.  in  con.sequenco  of  the  prisoner  wishing  to  get  addi- 

14.364.  Do  you  know  what  the  practice  was  in  this  tional  clothing,  if  he  complained  of  feeling  cold  in  the 

pi'ison  then  ? I know  that  72  hoars  was  the  limit,  and  ieg,s,  for  instance,  and  wished  to  apply  to  the  director 

that  it  was  customary  to  take  them  off  at  meals.  in  consequence,  would  it  be  competent  to  the  governor 

14.365.  (Chaimiatu)  But  not  at  night? — ^Not  at  to  refuse  that  application  ? — He  certainly  might  refuse 

night,  my  lowl.  it  5 there  is  a certain  regulated  clothing  for  the  estab- 

14.366.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  When  they  were  taken  off  lishment,  and  the  governor  might  possibly  tbiuk  that 

for  one  hour  was  that  deducted  from  the  72  hours  ? — it  was  an  unusual  request  for  the  prisoner  to  make. 

No  5 there  was  no  allowance  made  for  that.  14,379.  Is  it  competent  to  the  governor,  in  a ease 

14.367.  Those  three  houi-s  that  the  haudeuffs  were  where  a prisoner  requests  to  see  the  director,  to  go  into 

off  counted  in  the  72  hours  ? — Yes,  ns  far  as  I am  the  question  whetbei'  the  subject  matter  of  the  I'cquest 
aware  of.  I do  not  know  what  the  practice  here  was  is  a Te.xsonahle  one  or  not  ? Is  the  governor,  in  fact, 
then,  but  I am  speaking  of  the  Dartmoor  practice  to  judge  beforelmnd  tho  merits  of  the  complaint  that 
when  I say  they  were  taken  off  for  meals.  the  piisoner  wishes  to  make  to  the  director  ? — I may 

14.368. ’You  h.ave  heard  rciid  an  ortler  for  -g  siiy,  at  the  present  moment,  the  men  who  wish  to  see 

a ceitain  prisoner  in  handcuffs.  As  far  as  your  ex-  the  directoi-  do  not  apply  at  all  to  the  governor.  I 

perieuce  goes,  would  the  one  hour  after  each  24  houre  hardly  know  what  the  practice  might  iiave  been  in  ’66. 

of  the  period  during  which  the  handcuffs  were  off,  and  At  pre.sent  a man  who  wishes  to  sec  the  director  merely 

meal  times,  he  counted  to  the  credit  of  tho  prisoner  iu  puts  his  name  do^vu  for  the  purpose.  It  does  not  come 

estimating  the  period  of  72  Lours  during  which  he  before  the  governor  at  all. 

was  to  be  handcuffed  ? — They  would  not.  14,380.  As  we  have  not  the  advantage  of  being 

14.369.  Do  you  know  that  from  your  experience  able  to  examiue  tlie  governor  who  was  here  at  the 

of  the  practice  at  any  prison  ? — To  the  best  of  my  time,  I think  it  well  to  ask  you  whether  that  state- 

recollection  that  was  the  practice  carried  out  at  meat  made  before  us  may  bo  true  ? — I think  it  may. 

Dartmoor.  Li  some  prisons  it  is  the  practice  to  obtain  the  gover- 

14.370.  (Chainnan^  Do  yon  produce,  Captain  nor’s  permission  first,  He  asks  the  man  wbat  the 

Hands,  an  entry  in  one  of  the  prison  books  refening  complaint  is  that  be  has  to  m-ake,  and  if  there  is  no 

to  the  case  of  a prisoner  named  Daly  ? — I do.  ground  for  making  the  application  to  the  director 

14,871.  What  is  the  passage? — I find  in  the  pri-  he  does  refiiso  it  directly.  But  the  present  practice 
soners’  misconduct  book  on  the  Srd  of  June  this  year,  here  is  for  a man  to  apply  directly  to  .see  the  director 

1870,  the  following  entry  : — “ 3992,  B.  Daly.  Prin-  without  going  before  the  governor. 

“ cipal  warder  ,ScammelI  states  that  at  1.30  p.m.  14,381.  (J)r.  Lyons.)  Does  the  director  then  see 
“ yesterday  tlie  prisoner,  when  going  to  labour  parade,  him  ns  a matter  of  coui-se  ? — As  a matter  of  course. 

“ made  a violent  attack  upon  assistant  warder  Harms,  That  is  the  practice  here  at  present.  They  do  go 

“ kicking  and  fighting  until  he  was  overpowered,  sometimes  to  ask  the  governor,  but  it  is  unnecessary. 

“ Assistant  warder  Harms  states,  ‘ The  prisoner  14,382.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  Can  yon  let  us  see  the 
“ ‘ rushed  at  me  and  struck  me  on  the  head,  tore  out  governor’s  application  book  for  1867  ? — Yes,  I used 
“ ‘my  hair,  and  contiuued  to  strike  at  me.  I was  just  now  tlio  words  “unusual  violence;”  of  course 
“ ‘ obliged  to  use  my  staff.  I did  not  speak  to  the  what  I meant  to  say  was,  “ unusual  force,”  for  the 
“ ‘ prisoner.  The  attack  was  unprovoked.’  The  pri-  officer  in  self-defence  was  compelled  to  use  his  arms— . 
“ souer  in  his  defence  states  that  he  does  not  know  to  use  force. 

“ what  made  him  do  this— does  not  deny  it”  14,383.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Is  an  officer  permitted  to 

14.372.  (Chairman.)  Is  he  an  imbecile  ? — He  is.  strike  a man  heavily  with  his  staff? — Except  in  self- 

14. 373.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Is  “imbecile”  the  technical  defence  oei'tainly  not.  He  would  he  very  severely 

term  under  which  you  receive  these.? — It  is  the  pimished  if  such  a ease  were  brought  home  to  him,  and 

technical  term  under  which  a great  many  meu  are  he  knows  that  very  well. 

here,  but  mauy  of  them  I should  say  are  very  doubtul  14,384.  Have  you  known  any  of  the  officers  to 
cases.  They  ore  perfectly  clear  when  they  have  a strike  the  prisoners  witli  the  staff  and  being  brought 
favour  to  ask.  They  perfectly  uuderatand  their  rela-  to  account  for  it  ? — No,  I have  never  Icnown  of  such 
tive  position,  class,  punishments,  privii^es,  and  things  a case. 

of  that  serf.  I speak  of  many  of  them,  but  there  are  14,385.  ( Chairman.)  Hava  you  never  been  cogni- 
some  bad  cases.  zant  of  a complaint  made  against  a warder  for 

14.374.  (Chairmait)  You  learned  that  in  that  ease  resorting  to  unusual  violence  ? — Yes,  with  his  hands, 

tho  officer  had  to  use  his  staff  in  self-defence?— In  self-  14,386.  Bat  not  with  the  staff  ?— No,  never.  The 

defence.  The  man  tore  out  the  greater  part  of  his  staffs  are  never  resorted  to  except  in  cases  of  personal 
beard,  he  palled  it  out  in  handfuls.  attack. 

14.375.  (Mr.  Dc  Vere.)  I do  not  think  you  were  14,387.  Does  every  officer  carry  a staff? — ^Yes. 

deputy  governor  here  in  ’66  and  ’67  ? — I was  not.  14,388.  Even  those  who  carry  swords  also  ? — Inside 

14.376.  There  Is  a statement  before  us  that  on  one  the  prison  they  are  not  supposed  to  carry  swords.  As 
occasion  a prisoner  applied  to  the  governor  for  leave  a rale  they  do  not  do  so. 

to  see  the  director,  and  that  the  governor  refused,  and  14,389.  Does  not  the  principal  wai'der  wear  a 
persisted  in  his  refusal  to  allow  him  to  see  the  director,  sword  ? — He  does  as  a badge  of  his  office. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

S.  Dillon.  Brtaji  Dillon,  prisoner,  recalled. 

14,890.  .Dillon,  the  Commissiou  have  tunity  of  calling  attention  oinlly  to  any  particular  part 

in  their  hands  this  statenient  of  yours,  with  the  addi-  of  it  that  you  like  ? — "Would  you  let  me  have  a copy 
tional  matter  whicJi  you  had  the  opportunity  of  adding,  of  it,  my  loi’d. 

There  are  certain  points  in  it  on  which  we  wish  to  14,391.  It  is  the  exact  copy  of  the  paper  you  seat 
aek  you  a few  questions.  You  will  have  the  oppor-  in  to  us  ? — But  would  you  Irt  me  have,  for  my  own 
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guidance  here,  a copy  of  it  ? { 'Che  Secretary  hajids 
the  prisoner  a printed  copy.) 

14.392.  You  came  here  in  Apiil  1866? — Yes,  my 
lord. 

14.393.  What  vrork  were  you  put  to  on  your  firsst 
coming  hei’e  ? — I was  put  to  work  in  a knitting  shed. 

14.394.  How  long  did  that  continue? — I was 
altogether,  I heliere,  knitting  for  18  months,  except  a 
short  period  in  which  I was  working  in  the  tailor’s 
shop. 

14.395.  In  the  beginning  of  1868  I think  you  were 
put  to  other  work,  were  you  not  ? — Yes. 

14.396.  Look  to  page  2.  Was  that  work  pulling 
up  bricks  by  a rope  to  a scaffold? — First  there  w.as 
cutting  aud  shaping  bricks  with  a saw  and  hammer. 

14.397.  You  had  a certain  quantity  of  bricks  told 
off  for  you  to  do  that? — We  were  expected  to  have 
brick.s  when  they  were  called  for. 

14.398.  You  were  tlieii  put  to  pulling  up  bricks  by 
a rope  attached  to  a pulley  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

14.399.  During  that  time  were  you  suffering  from 
dysentery  ? — Frequently. 

14.400.  Did  you  moution  that  to  the  doctor? — I 
think  I have  a list  of  my  applications  hej'c  at  the 
surgery.  Here  are  the  applications  for  1868,  on 
February  tlie  ISth. 

14.401.  What  was  the  result  of  that  application  ? — 
I find  that  I applied  in  1868,  on  Febraary  the  18th, 
19th,  and  20th.  I was  ailmitted  on  Februaiy  the 
21st,  that  was  for  a cold.  I was  coughing  aud 
spitting  blood  at  that  time,  and  I was  admitted  on 
Februaiy  the  21st.  I mentioned  in  my  statement  that 
I had  been  thi-ee  days  attending  the  surgery,  and  tliat 
I got  three  doses  of  the  opening  mixture  there,  and 
theu  that  I lay  on  my  bed  iu  the  cell,  and  could  not 
get  up,  aud  could  not  go  out.  I was  brought  before 
Dr.  Campbell,  aud  he  was  referring  me  to  the  surgery 
again,  but  I was  detemined  not  to  go  to  the  surgery 
but  to  go  back  to  my  cell,  aud  the  officer  interfered, 
and  .said,  “ He  is  only  after  getting  out  of  bed  now.” 

14.402.  (^Dr.  Lyons.)  Ls  that  what  you  refer  to  on 
page  10? — ^Yes,  I have  detailed  it  at  length  there. 
Yes,  that  is  it,  at  page  10,  sir. 

14.403.  {Chairynaii.)  Were  you  theu  admitted  into 
hospital  ? — I ^va8  on  that  day.  I did  not  apply  at  aU 
until  I w'as  dead  sick.  It  was  my  friends  that  induced 
me.  From  the  previous  freatment  of  the  doctor  I 
thought  it  w.as  useless  almost  to  apply  at  all.  but  ns  I 
was  getting  worse  evciy  day  my  friends  induced  me  to 
go. 

14.404.  You  weiv  taken  iu  then  ? — Yes. 

14.405.  How  long  were  you  then  kept  in  ho.spital  ? 
— very  short  time.  I was  taken  in  on  the  2ist  of 
Februaiy.  I was  “ Jischai’ged  on  March  the  2nd,  quite 
well.”  I was  not  well. 

14.406.  What  Wei's  you  ailing  from  when  you  were 
dischai'ged  ? — My  chest  was  still  affected,  the  breath- 
ing was  affected — wheezing  of  the  chest.  I told  the 
principal  officer,  Mr.  Fi'y,  “ You  can  see  that  my  chest 
is  still  affected.”  He  said  he  bad  nothing  at  aU  to  do 
with  the  matter. 

14.407.  To  whom  did  you  say  that  ? — To  Mr.  Fry  ; 
he  is  ;priucipai  officer  now  ; he  was  assistant  wai'der 
then  of  A.  ward. 

14.408.  Did  you  say  that  you  felt  quite  well  then  ? 
~No,  I never  made  use  of  the  word  at  all.  I 
gener^y  say  when  I feel  a little  better  that  I am 
getting  better,  which  is  the  fact. 

14.409.  You  state  that  although  you  had  spat  blood 
Dr.  Campbell  did  not  examine  your  chest  with  a stetho- 
scope or  otherwise? — Yes,  most  decidedly  he  did 
not, 

14.410.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that? — I am  quite 
sure.  I am  upwards  of  three  year's  here  and  he  did 
not.  I asked  him  then  in  a very  decided  manner  to  do 
so  ns  he  had  charge  of  me. 

14.411.  On  what  occasion  was  it  that  you  had  spat 
blood?— On  this  occasion,  in  February.  Mr.  Mulcahy 
saw  it.  I sent  for  him  iu  the  morning ; I was  quite 
alarmed. 


14.412.  Was  that  while  you  were  in  hospital  ? — No, 
before,  w’hile  he  was  treating  lue  outside. 

14.413.  Did  )‘ou  spit  blood  while  yon  Avei'e  ia 
hospital  ? — ^No,  I did  not. 

14.414.  Did  you  spit  blood  after  you  were  dis- 
charged from  hospital  ? — No.  I only  spat  blood  once 
or  twice  since  that  time,  that  w.as  in  ’69,  after. 

14.415.  (d/r.  Brodrieh.)  Look  to  the  bottom  of 
page  8.  You  state  there  that  you  applied  to  the 
governor  to  be  allowed  to  see  the  dii-ector,  and  that 
the  governor  deoliued  to  let  you  see  him,  and  persisted 
in  his  refusal  ? — Yes,  as  he  heard  Dr.  Campbell  had 
ah'endy  decided  against  me. 

14.416.  Can  you  give  us  the  date  of  that,  or  any 
approximation  to  the  date  of  it  ? — Well,  it  was  in  the 
beginning  of  the  winter. 

14.417.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  The  winter  of  what  year? — 
The  winter  I think  of  ’66.  Yes,  ’66  ; it  was  the 
winter  of  66. 

14.418.  Can  you  say  whether  it  was  in  December 
or  J.anuary,  or  what  mouth  it  was  in  ? — It  must  have 
been  in  December,  I think,  or  .Tanuary  perluips.  I 
know  they  can  ascertain  it  here,  when  they  used  the 
northern  works.  It  ■was  after  they  used  the  northern 
works.  I was  suffering  from  cold,  and  that  was  the 
reason  I applied. 

14.419.  Had  you  any  occasion  to  see  the  director 
after  that  ?~ I wfis  determined  not  to  see  any  more  of 
them.  I did  not  apply  for  many  a long  day  to  the 
director. 

14.420.  H.ave  you  never  seen  the  director  after 
that?— I did.  I will  .state  to  you  afterwards  when  I 
did  see  the  dii'cctor.  1 made  but  very  few  applica- 
tions. I gave  them  no  trouble  at  all.  I was  resolved 
not  to  have  aaything  to  say  to  them. 

14.421.  Can  you  state  at  what  time  you  saw  the 
director  after  that  occasion  ? — After  that  occasion  the 
first  time  that  I saAv  the  dh-octor  was  on  July  the  30th. 
1867. 

14.422.  Did  you  theu  mention  to  the  director  that 
ou  had  been  anxious  to  see  him  before,  but  that  you 
ad  been  hindered  freftn  doing  so  by  the  go'vernor? — 

No;'why8houl<ll8aythat?  I did  not  think  the  governor 
had  authority  to  keep  me  from  seeing  the  director. 
'Wlien  you  waut  to  see  the  diractoi',  when  you  put 
down  your  name,  an  officer  comes  to  ask  you  what 
you  waut  him  for,  and  you  cau  ouly  speak  to  him  ou 
thatsubiect. 

14.423.  Do  yon  uieau  to  s:vy  thnt  when  you  put 
down  your  name  to  see  tho  director,  the  question  is 
always  asked  “ For  what  do  you  waut  to  see  him  ” ? — 
Most  certainly. 

14.424.  By  whom  is  it  asked  ? — The  chief  officer 
generally,  'the  chief  officer,  he  has  always  come 
to  me. 

14.425.  Have  you  on  any  other  occasion  been  pre- 
vented from  seeing  the  director? — No,  sir;  when  I 
was  prevented  it  was  when  I came  here  first.  1 knew 
very  little  about  prison  life  then;  I was  quite  “green,” 
in  feet.  I did  not  press  the  matter.  I kept  away 
when  I found  it  was  no  use.  The  principal  officer, 
Simons,  was  present  -with  the  governor  when  I made 
the  application  to  him. 

14.426.  {ChaiDnan.)  Will  you  look  to  page  10, 
DUlon,  and  explain  to  us  what  it  is  you  complain  of 
there  in  the  passage  which  begins,  “ When  my  fellow 
prisoner,  Thomas  Bourke”  ? — ^Yes. 

14.427.  Will  you  state  what  it  is  you  complain  of 
there  ? — I complain  of  being  kept  in  my  cell  all  day, 
and  not  bang  alio'wed  to  sit  ■with  them  in  the  little 
room,  as  I have  subsequently  been  allowed. 

14.428.  Yon  were  at  that  time  in  the  infii-mai'y  ?— 
Yes,  I was  in  the  infirmary,  and  so  were  they.  I -will 
just  draw  your  attention  to  the  way  die  authorities  put 
it.  The  nature  of  the  application  is  entered  for  the 
director,  and  here  is  the  foi'm,  it  is  placed,  in  the 
dii'ector’s  book  for  him,  “Wants  to  sit  with  other  ti'eason- 
felony  prisoners  who  ai'e  in  separate  ward.”  That  ia 
not  the  fact,  they  were  in  the  same  "ward  with  me. 
He  said  1 wanted  to  sit  ■with  other  treason-felony 
prisoners  who  are  in  a separate  -ward.  That  would  be 

8N  4 


B.  Daion. 
12  Aug.  1870. 
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B.  Billon. 
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a different  tiling  altogether.  The  sepai-nte  wni'd  would 
be  E.  2,  and  they  would  have  to  bo  opening  three 
or  four  doors.  But  in  this  ease  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  me  from  going,  no  more  than  going  from  that 
door  to  that,  or  by  a conidor,  na  I have  done  since. 

14.429.  You  stated  that  to  the  director  r — Oh,  yes, 
I did.  That  is  the  way  they  entered  it  in  their  books, 
and  that  was  for  the  purpose  of  pr-ejudicing  of  course 
the  director,  who  would  say  of  course  that  it  would  bo 
inconvenient  to  be  sending  me  from  one  ward  to 
another. 

14.430.  You  were  afterwards  taken  ont  of  hospital 
and  placed  in  one  of  the  separate  cells  in  D.  ward. 
Look  to  the  top  of  page  11  ? — Yes,  I liave  been  placed 
in  separate  aa.sociation  there.  I consider  that  a great 
giievance.  Men  who  have  misconducted  themselves 
in  the  hospital  are  sent  there.  Of  course  it  was  a 
greater  ha^ship  altogether,  because  I was  confined  to 
bed  and  could  not  get  up. 

14.431.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  "When  were  you  removed 
from  the  hospital  to  the  separate  cell  in  U.  ward  ? — I 
was.  I mentioned  it. 

14.432.  How  long  ago  ? Was  it  a fortnight  or  three 
weeks  ago  ? — I certainly  mentioned  it  somewhere.  I 
think  it  was  on  the  23rd  of  July. 

14.433.  When  you  were  removed  from  the  hospital 
room  into  the  separate  cell,  were  you  told  on  what 
ground  you  were  removed  ? — No,  they  refused.  They 
would  give  no  reason.  They  said  we  should  go  there. 
We  asked  and  said  we  would  not  leave  the  room  until 
we  knew  what  we  were  to  be  punished  for,  but 
Captain  Harris  came  in  and  told  them  to  remove  us. 

14,484.  {I)r.  Lyons.')  How  aa-e  yon  now  located  ? — 
I am  located  in  that  cell  15  hours  out  of  the  24. 

14.435.  You  me  now  in  separate  cell  ? — ’Yes.  I 
find  the  air  of  it  vei-y  bad  altogether.  We  are  locked 
in  at  night  with  the  trapdoor  locked.  It  is  especially 
inconvenient  for  me  ns  I cannot  get  at  the  nurse.  The 
nurse  himself  is  locked  up.  If  I want  anything  at 
night  how  am  I to  get  at  it  ? There  is  no  officer 
walking  up  and  down  at  night,  and  if  there  was  he 
cannot  get  at  n-s  for  be  has  no  key. 

14.436.  YTien  we  fii-st  ciune  here  yon  were  in  a 
room  with  others  ? — Ye.s. 

14.437.  Who  were  the  others  ? — Colonel  Rickar<l 
Bmke  and  Mr.  Midcaliy  and  Mr.  Power  were  in  the 
little  cell. 

14.438.  {_Chairmiai.)  Then  yon  think  the  Iswt 
removal  a hardship  ? — A great  hardship.  It  is  a great 
pmiishmeiit,  a most  decided  punishment. 

14.439.  Was  any  reason  given  for  the  removal  ? — 
No  reason  given  at  all.  They  said  they  would  put 
us  there  by  force. 

14.440.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Wlint  have  yon  to  complain 
of,  where  you  mention  at  the  bottom  of  page  li  about 
shaking  hands  with  other  prisoners  ? — I was  piiuishetl 
for  it  by  being  sent  out  of  hospital,  when  he  marks  me 
quite  well  It  was  only  for  the  oecurreneo  in  the 
<iapel  I was  sent  out  of  hospital. 

14.441.  How  do  you  show  that? — I think  I have 
shown  it  full  there.  I will  read  this  explanation  for 
you  again. 

14.442.  Do  you  intend  that  to  apply  to  the  same 
date  as  the  occasion  of  your  being  sent  out  of  hospital  ? 
— ^Deddedly. 

14.443.  {Chairman,')  You  state  that  a few  days 
after  youi’  discliarge  from  hospital  all  the  political 
prisoners  were  brought  together  before  tbe  governor  on 
a charge  of  shaking  hands  ? — Yes.  I was  brought  up 
amongst  the  number,  for  I was  ont  of  hospital  then. 

14.444.  But  the  shaking  hands  was  after  you  were 
diseb^ged  from  hospital  ? — No,  my  lord,  it  was  the 
Sunday  before  that.  I think  I make  it  quite  plain 
there. 

14.445.  Was  it  the  fact  that  you  attended  chapel 
while  you  were  iu  hospital  ? — Oh,  yes,  my  lord ; all 
prisoners  do,  except  those  who  cannot  get  up  ont  of 
bed  at  alL 

14.446.  {Dr.  Lyons^  Is  there  a report  against  you 
for  shaking  hands  ? — Captain  Bramley  brought  us  all 


up  and  said,  I have  a report  against  yon  for  shaking 
hands  in  the  hospital. 

14.447.  {Chairman.)  In  the  chapel? — In  the  chapel, 
my  lord,  and  at  the  very  time  that  lie  was  speaking  to 
me  in  that  way,  the  officer  wlio  had  drawn  up  the 
statement  of  affniin  told  me  he  had  drawn  up  no 
report,  but  wa.s  told  by  the  principal  officer  to  draw  up 
a report  of  what  occurred.  He  is  now  left  the  service. 
Mr.  Muleahy  and  myself  could  liave  got  that  officer 
dismissed  if  we  liked.  We  suffered  28  days  bread  and 
water  leather  tlian  speak  about  him.  I knew  my  health 
would  uot  bear  punishment,  and  that  I would  feel  it. 
I faced  it. 

14.448.  Why  do  yon  suppose  that  you  were  sent  out 
of  hospital  on  account  of  that  ? — It  is  usual  when  a 
man  does  auy  trifling  thing  at  all  to  be  sent  ont  of 
hospital.  If  it  is  not  a reportable  offence  and  Dr. 
Campbell  docs  not  wish  to  send  it  before  the  governor 
the  man  is  discharged. 

14.449.  How  would  this  come  before  Dr.  Campbell  ? 
— I do  uot  know.  The  officer  was  ordered  to  make 
out  a statement  of  it. 

14.450.  I want  to  know  how  you  connect  Dr. 
Campbell’s  becoming  awai'e  of  it  and  sending  you  ont 
of  hospital  ? — Dr.  Campbell  knows  everything  that  is 
going  on  here.  Nothing  can  liappen  in  hospital  that 
Dr.  Campbell  is  uot  fii-st  aceptainted  witli  it.  Nugent 
was  up  with  the  governor  about  the  time  that  Dr. 
Campbell  goes  round.  Nugent  was  principal  officer 
then.  Tlie  governor  spoke  to  Mr.  Muleahy  about  this 
subject  and  says  shaking  hands  in  the  chapel  would 
not  be  tolerated  any  longer.  AVhy  did  the  governor 
select  me  out  of  all  the  rest  ? I was  the  only  one.  that 
w.os  in  the  hospital.  He  says  he  was  told  of  it. 
Nugent  says  he  was.  “ He  was  notified  of  it  by  the 
steward  this  morning,  sir ; ” os  if  the  notification  was 
that  it  had  been  decided  that  I was  to  be  discharged, 
and  before  Dr.  Campbell  came  to  the  hospital  my 
clothes  were  on  the  table  ready  for  me.  Now,  the 
clothes  ai-e  never  sent  until  after  dinner.  If  you  know 
anything  about  prison  life  you  will  see  at  once  that  it 
was  decided  beforehand  that  I was  to  be  discliai-ged. 

14.451.  I want  to  give  yon  an  opportunity  of 
showing  that.  Ido  uot  understand  how  you  connect 
it  with  Dr.  Campbell’s  dismissing  you  from  hospital  ? 
— Why  would  my  clothes  be  sent  to  me  before  I was 
sent  from  the  hospital  ? therefore  the  order  at  the 
time  for  my  dismissal  u’ns  made  out  before  Dr.  Camp- 
bell had  gone  on  his  rounds  at  all. 

14.452.  Who  discharged  you  from  hospital? — It 
was  Dr.  Campbell  that  discharged  me  from  hospital. 

14.453.  Do  you  know  auy  other  occasion  on  which, 
in  conRcqneiice  of  anything  that  you  wei'e  repoi'ted  for, 
you  were  punished  by  being  discharged  from  the  hos- 
pital ? — No ; but  it  is  as  clear  to  any  man  who  knows 
how  they  act  in  prison  as  anything  can  be,  I could 
not  he  discharged  from  the  hospital  but  by  Dr. 
Campbell.  Before  I was  discharged  at  all  this  con- 
rerention  in  the  governor’s  office,  and  my  clothes — 
that  is  evidence  of  my  discharge — were  sent  to  me. 
The  stewai-d  does  not  communicate  on  auy  other 
subject. 

14.454.  {Chaw-man.)  You  allege  now  that  you 
were  discharged  on  that  oe<aision  from  hospital  by  way 
of  punishment  ? — Decidedly  I do. 

14.455.  {Mr.De  Fere.)  How  soon  after  that  were 
you  admitted  into  hospital  again  ? — That  was  March 
the  2d.  On  October  the  23rd,  1868. 

14,466.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Were  yon  not  admitted 
sooner  ? I think  you  will  find  that  you  were  re-ad- 
mitted to  hospital  on  the  6th  of  August  ? — 1868,  sir. 

14.457.  I think  so  ? — Oh,  yes,  sir,  yes ; you  are 
right. 

14.458.  Re-admitted  5 had  an  attack  of  diarrheoa 
two  days  ago  ? — Yes,  that  is  right.  That  is  in  1868 — 
August  1868.  But  here  are  my  atteudauces  at  the 
surgery  for  the  month  of  May.  I have  attended  from 
the  12th  to  the  31st  of  May. 

14.459.  Daily  ? — ^Daily ; and  I attended  on  Jnne  the 
5th. 

14.460.  What  were  you  laboming  under  then  ?— 
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OI15  tlebility.  When  I bad  not  diari-hasa,  I may  say 
my  Ijowels  were  always  loose  and  I should  go  to  the 
closet.  Generally  after  passing  I tiscd  to  get  palpita- 
tions frequently.  I was  eoinidetely  debilitated. 

14.461.  (J/r.  De  Vere.')  Had  j-ou  any  difiienlty  iu 
getting  re-.admltted  into  hospital  in  August  '68,  after 
this  discharge  ytiu  hare  been  siwaking  about  ? — I 
always  bad  a difficulty.  I nerer  went  to  him  but  I 
was  rery  bad  and  really  should  be  admitted.  I 
always  had  attended  several  times  before  I was  taken 
in. 

14.462.  On  that  occasion  when  yon  were  re-admitted 
in  -Au^st  ’68,  bow  long  did  you  remain  in  the  hospi- 
tal ?— From  August  the  6th  to  the  21sl. 

14.463.  Were  you  then  discharged,  or  did  you  leave 
of  your  own  accord  ? — I was  discharged. 

14.464.  Wei'e  you  discharged  cured  ? — Dr.  Campbell 
came  iu  and  said  he  could  do  no  more  for  me.  I was 
telling  him  ihat  1 was  getting  better.  That  was  the 
time  1 was  overworked. 

14,46d.  ( Dr.  Z.}/mis.)  On  the  loth  of  August  it  is 
reported  that  yon  say  you  are  getting  on  very  well. 
Then*  is  no  entry  then  tuilil  the  21st,  when  you  are 
discharged.  Did  you  say  then  that  you  were  getting 
on  very  well  ? — I imiy  s:iy  that  I was  getting  on  better. 
I was  never  very  well  since  I came.  here.  Here  I 
mention  on  that  occasion  the  number  of  times  that  I 
was  at  till'  closet  one  day,  over  12  times. 

14.466.  Were  you  long  kept  at  the  brick  'work 
stated  ill  page  14  ? — I was  all  the  summer  at  the  brick 
work,  up  at  the  prison,  up  to  January  the  6th.  When 
I want  to  hospital  I was  at  work. 

14.467.  WVre  you  hurt  on  any  occasion  by  a falling 
brick  ? — Well,  I cannot  call  it  hurt,  yon  know.  It 
stunned  me-  foi-  a while.  It  loft  no  mark  after  it  fell 
on  me.  WIk'h  the  buckets  were  full  I saw  a buclcet 
split  a man’s  bend.  I was  not  the  length  of  tile  room 
fi'om  the  biickci,  and  it  fell  011  the  man  and  split  his 
head.  It  fell  ({iiite  clo.se  to  mo.  Ha<l  it  fallen  on  my 
head  I would  iiave  suffired  severely. 

14.468.  Did  tliia  conversation  take  place  between 
you  and  Dr.  Campbell  which  you  state  here : — “ I 
“ shortly  after  saw  the  governor  about  something  1 
“ now  forget.  He  asked  me  had  Dr.  Campbell  sent 
“ for  me.  I s.aid,  ‘ No.’  He  then  ordeitsi  that  I 
“ should  be  taken  to  him.  I could  scarcely  stand  with 
“ the  reeling  in  my  head  when  wailing  outside  the 
“ doctor’s  office.  Wlieu  about  to  enter  the  office  Mr. 
“ Fry  told  me  to  remaiu  -where  I was.  He  went  in 
“ himself  to  Dr.  Campbell,  aud  coming  out  after  some 
“ time  told  me  to  go  in.  I did.  Dr.  Cbmpbell  looked 
“ angiy  and  red.  He  immetliately  said,  ‘ I fell  you, 
“ ‘men,  once  for  all,  you  must  not  be  falling  back  on 
“ ‘ me  when  you  won’t  eat  your  food.  I took  you  into 
“ ‘ hospital  for  a change  of  diet,  kept  you  there  when 
“ ‘ there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  yon.  Yon  are 
“ ‘ not  sick.’  I mentioned  the  effect  of  the  draught 
“ aud  the  state  of  my  chest,  and  held  out  my  pulse  to 
“ be  examined.  He  felt  it,  and  then  said,  ‘You  may 
“ ‘ have  a little  cold ; I will  admit  you  for  a day  or 
“ ‘ tivo,  mind,  only  for  a day  or  two.’  ” Did  that 
pass  ? — It  did,  my  lord. 

14.469.  Yon  are  quite  sure  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

14.470.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  he  had  kept  yon  in 
liospilal  when  there  was  uothiug  the  matter  ivifli  you  ? 
— If  you  see  the  memorials  of  Thomas  F.  Biuke  aiul 
Denis  D.  Mulcaliy,  he  said  sometliing  the  same  to 
them  I think. 

14.471.  You  asked  Dr.  Campbell  next  day,  you  say, 
to  examine  youi*  chest  ? — I did. 

14.472.  Did  he  examine  you  ivith  a stethoscope  ?— 
He  did  for  the  first  time.  He  put  it  here  for  au  in- 
stant and  then  took  it  ofi'  again. 

14.473.  Do  yon  say  that  that  was  the  first  time  he 
examined  you  during  the  three  yeai’s  you  were  here  ? 
—Yes,  iny  lord. 

14.474.  (Dr.  Lyovs.)  You  stated  ou  page  IS  some- 
thing in  reference  to  shin  of  beef  soup  and  suet 
pudding.  What  special  complaint  have  you  to  make 
with  regard  to  the  shin  of  beef  soup? — It  always  dis- 
agreed with  me  and  made  me  sick. 
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14.475.  Was  it  had  in  anyway? — I cousideretl  it  B.  Dillon. 

very  bad  -when  it  must  have  made  me  sick.  

14.476.  W'as  it  bad  in  taste  ? — I could  get  over  its  l2Aug,i870. 

taste  if  it  ngi-eed  ivitli  me  subsequently.  

14.477.  W’ns  there  auytliiug  -wrong  with  the  odour 
of  it  ? — I nieua  it  was  bad.  If  I compare  it  with  the 
shin  of  beef  soup  I got  at  Chatham  it  was  decidedly 
rotten. 

14.478.  What  do  yon  menu  by  rotten  ? — Decaying 
vegetable  matter  in  a .state  of  decomposition  I compare 
irith  it.  The  soup  iu  Peutonville  appeared  to  be 
idways  fresh.  I believe  here  it  was  never  fresh. 

14.479.  How  did  you  remark  that  it  was  not  fresh  ? 

— That  was  the  only  way  I could  account  for  it. 

14.480.  Had  it  11  l»a<i  odour? — It  had  frequently, 
soinotimos  worse  than  others. 

14.481.  W.as  Iht’  taste  of  it  bad? — Yo.s,  the  taste 
was  bad,  but  I could  have  got  ovei'  the  taste.  If  it 
agreed  with  me  I would  not  mind  the  trste. 

14.482.  You  mean  lo  siiy  that  only  it  dt.sagived  with 
yon,  you  would  not  object  to  the*  taste  or  smell  of  it  ? 

— I got.  ou  ns  long  as  1 could  with  it.  'Whfit  I com- 
pliiiii  of  aliout  the  sliiu  of  beef  soup  is,  that  it  used  to 
gi\'c  me  heartbuni.  I used  to  have  palpitation.s  after 
it.  That  -was  my  great  complaint. 

14.483.  W^hat  have  yon  to  say  about  the  suet  pud- 
ding ?—Thnt  had  the  same  effect  ou  me.  There  was 
-very  little  suet  in  it.  It  was  very  heavy  and  I could 
not  digest  it. 

14.484.  Was  there  .'uiy  bad  smell  from  it  ? — No,  not 
very  often. 

14.485.  Was  it  objecfiouable  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  made  up  ? — Yes,  most  decidedly.  Not  at  all 
the  same  like  as  at  Peutonville.  I h.ave  been  able  only 
to  coiiti-nst  (his  with  the  similar  article  served  up  in 
Pentonville.  It  was  most  decidedly  inferior. 

14.486.  W'as  the  diet  in  Pentonville  tolerably  good? 

T'es,  it  was  much  better  than  anytbing  I have  seen 
here,  except  ou  the  oceasiou  when  Messrs.  Knox  aud 
Pollock  came  down  here.  For  a short  time  then  the 
shin  of  beef  soup  made  was  eatable. 

14.487.  In  page  16  you  make  a statement  about 
Kickbani  not  eating  shin  of  beef  soup.  Do  you  kuo-w 
that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — Most  decidedly.  He 
was  beside  me. 

14.488.  You  mean  that  he  was  in  the  ceD  beside 
yours  ? — Yes,  in  the  same  ward  -with  me  all  day, 
confined  close  to  me,  a portion  of  the  lime  opposite 
me.  We  were  all  confined  one  after  auodiei*  in  D. 
ward  iu  adjoining  cells. 

14.489.  You  say  that  you  saw  him  constantly  refuse 
shin  of  beef  soup,  jmdding,  and  gruel  ? — Yes  i he  was 
starving  on  it  in  the  -winter  of  ’66  and  ’67,  and  I con- 
trived ont  of  my  sbai’o  to  give  him  five  or  six  ounces 
of  bread  eveiy  night. 

14.490.  Out  of  your  own  bread  ? — Yes.  The  man 
-was  a big,  large  man,  and  at  any  time  he  should  not 
be  placed  on  the  same  quantity  of  food  as  they  put 
me  ou. 

14.491.  Then  he  could  eat  the  bread  you  gave  him, 
although  he  could  not  cat  the  pudding  or  the  gruel  ? 

— He  had  a big  stomach  and  could  eat  nothing.  He 
was  peifectly  powerless ; he  is  so  stilL  I see  by  a 
letter  I have  received  I'rom  him  tlint  he  is  subject  to 
the  same  tits  of  sickness  that  he  got  while  he  -was  in 
prison,  and.  that  he  is  perfectly  powerless  while  those 
fits  last,  he  says. 

14.492.  What  have  you  particolaidy  to  complaiu 
of  about  the  draught  mentioned  in  page  IS  ? — The 
opium. 

14.493.  What  date  was  it? — The  26th  or  27th  of 
July.  I have  it  marked  here. 

14.494.  Of  what  year  ? — 1869.  The  27th  I got  the 
draught  I think. 

14.495.  The  27th  of  July  ’69? — Yes;  then  I got 
the  draught.  I was  admitted  to  hospital  on  the  28th. 

14.496.  You  were  re-admitted  to  hospital  on  the 
28th  of  July  ’69  for  rheumatic  pains  ?— I did  not  kno-w 
what  they  were.  My  chest  was  so  affected  that  I 
could  not  breathe. 

14.497.  On  -what  day  do  you  say  you  got  the 
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attack?— Ou  the  evening  of  the  27tli.  I have 
explained  it  there,  that  I did  not  put  down  my  name 
in  the  morniug  because  I knew  I would  get  an  amount 
of  medicine  that  day  tha,t  would  make  me  sick.  I 
could  eat  nothing  at  all. 

14.498.  Howdoyoukuowwhatwcs  in  the dimight 
—By  its  effect  on  me,  and  the  sulisequciit  effects 
opium  has  had  on  me  every  time  I took  it.  It  had  a 
similar  effect  when  Dr.  Wilson  gave  it  to  me  hetore, 
■when  I ■\vas  in  tlie  ceD. 

14.499.  Did  you  sleep  ?— No,  I did  not  sleep  ut  ail. 

I have  describ«‘cl  ncc-nrately  there  how  it  affected  me. 

14,300.  {Chairman.')  When  did  you  semi  the  me- 
morial to  the  Secretarj’  of  State,  Dillon  ? was  it  the 
21st  of  August  ’69  ?— Yea,  my  lord,  I think  hat  was 
the  date  of  it.  I have  not  got  the  memorial  now.  It 
was  taken  ft'om  me,  my  lord,  this  memorial  was,  l)ut 
that  is  about  the  date.  Yes,  that  is  the  date.  Yes, 
I see  a marginal  note  here,  that  is  the  date  of  the 
memorial. 

14.501.  Did  you  ever  i-eceive  any  answer  to  it  ? — 1 
did,  my  lord. 

14.502.  When  did  you  i-eceive  an  answer? — I do 
not  know  the  date  of  tlie  answer,  but  I was  called  U)> 
one  day  by  Captain  Brainloy  ami  told,  “ No  grounds.” 
I have  described  how  1 was  called  up  there. 

14.503.  {Mr.De  Vere.)  Who  was  the  other  prisoner 
that  wiis  ivifb  you  at  the  time  ? — He  was  uii  oldish 
man.  I do  not  Imow  his  name.  1.  know  the  names  <>f 
very  few  of  the  prisoners  now.  1 would  know  him 
now  if!  saw  him. 

14.504.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Did  Scott,  avy,  “Yon  arc  no 
better  than  any  other  man  here  ” ? — He  did._  T com- 
plain of  the  manuei’  in  which  he  wanted  to  incite  the 
prisoners  agaiiLst.  me.  Thut  was  the  second  time  he 
did  it. 

14.505.  Is  Scott  here  still  ?~Ho  is.  He  U one  of 
Dr.  Campbell’s  men  al>out  tlic  hall  here.  He  also  told 
me,  after  I Imd  written  the  memorial,  “ What  a look  Dr. 
Campbell  will  give  yon  in  the  morning.” 

14, .506.  Arc  you  certain  of  that? — Host  decidedly 
I mn.  I can  swear  to  eveiytbing  I put  down  in  this 
statement.  I would  not  have  if  entered  down  unless  I 
could  do  it. 

14,607.  You  .state  on  imge  20  that  otaer  prisoners 
obtained  food  which  you  could  not  got  ? — Yes. 

14.508.  How  soon  after  that  w.rs  your  food  changed  ? 
— Ob,  that  time  that  I got  “No  grounds,”  that  very 
day  there  was  an  order  for  them  to  get  this  change  of 

ood.  1 was  ill  hospital  at  the  time,  you  must 
recollect. 

14.509.  You  -were  in  hospital  and  they  were  not  ? — 
Yes.  I .stated  to  the  governor  at  the  time  that  it  was 
probable  Dr.  Clanipbell  -would  Iwi  sending  nio  down 
very  soon,  and  “is  it  possible  thut  I ant  to  he  left  to 

sfnn’P  on  the  old  food,  udieii  stronger  men  than  I am 
“ have  got.  it  ? ” He  said,  “ That  is  the  reply  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  ‘ No  grounds.  And  Mr.  Murphy 
was  treated  in  the  same  way.  I believe  1 was  suffeilug 
fi-om  some  other  disease  at  that  time  in  July  when  it 
was  admitted.  My  breathing  used  to  bcKiome  terribly 
affected  towards  evening.  The  Eeverend  Mr.  O’Leary 
said  on  several  evenings,  “ Oh,  how  heavily  you 
breathe.” 

14.510.  You  imply  at  the  bottom  of  page  23  that 
your  treatment  has  been  different  here  since  you  bave 
had  an  opportunity  of  giving  evidence  before  this 
Commi-wion.  Now,  can  you  give  any  instance  of  that? 
— {No  answer.) 

14.511.  I want  to  know  have  you  any  instance  of 
difference  of  treatment  since  you  have  given  evidence 
here? — I have  detailed  here  exactly  how  they  treated 

14.512.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  that  ? — They 
paid  no  attention,  to  me  at  all,  or  to  anything  I said 
after  tliat.  I had  a palpitation  oue  day.  I held  out 
my  wrist.  I described  how  he  turned  his  back  to  me 
and  proceeded  to  take  no  notice  of  me. 

14.513.  You  have  nothing  to  add  ? — ^No. 

14.514.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  You  say  that  you  suggested 
to  Dr.  Hoffman  the  use  of  the  galvanic  battei^.  . For 


what  were  you  galvanized? — For  waul,  of  feeling  in 
mr  legs,  in’  fac-t,  from  my  loins  down.  He  had  sug- 
gested it  the  winter  before  to  me  wbeii  I had  a severe 
attack  of  rhouniatisin.  iL  had  a varying  effect  on  mo 
since  that.  Some  days  it  affects  me,  more  days  it  has 
no  effect  whatever  ou  me. 

14.515.  What  incidents  can  you  give  in  support  of 
what  you  state  in  page  24.  where  you  speak  of  the 
nurses,  and  say,  “ Dr.  Caiupbell  iias  always  a ready 
“ ear  for  the  stories  of  these  rufliuns,  they  are  ail 
“ aware  of  his  hostility  to  us  ” ? — 1 refer  here  to  a cai^o. 
Mr.  Mulcahy’s  can  prove  I think. 

14.516.  But  what  can  you  show  yourself  ? — There 
was  a similar  case  turned  up  heforo.  This  was  tin; 
very  same  man.  His  niirac  was  Driscoll.  He  went 
away  from  this.  Tlie  officer  told  him  in  fact  he  would 
do  auytliiug  at  all. 

14.517.  Was  he  au  Irishman  ? — He  w.as  ; a London 
Iri-shman.  lie  ivas  a veiy  bad-tempered  fellou-. 

14,318.  Was  Driscoll  the  man  you  refer  to  here?— 
No,  that  is  another  man.  Well  since  that  time  I 
used  to  he  rubbed  oveiy  night  with  liniment  on  uiy 
logs.  The.se  men  combined  ; I believe  it  was  withoul 
the  officer’s  talking  to  them  that  they  <lid  cumliiue  ujkI 
refused  to  rub  me  at  alt.  Tluy  wanted  to  force  this 
mail  McC'ov  on  me  to  mb  mo,  imd  1 would  not  have 
auy  more  to  do  wilh  tiio  m-aii. 

14.519.  Is  he  an  Irishme.u  ? — ^Yes  j he  is  conic  from 
Canada.  He  attempted  to  shoot  some  parties.  He  is 
a Scotch  Irishman. 

14.520.  Are  Driscoll  and  McCoy  tlic  ]iarties  relerrcd 
to  in  the  paragrajih  ? — Ye.s;  Mr.  Jluieahy  can  refer 
to  that  case  more  fully,  for  he  reported  the  matter  to 
tlie  director. 

14.521.  {Chairman^  He  reported  the  matter  to  the 
director  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

14.522.  Was  there  auy  inquiry  made? — Yc.s,  I do 
not  know  exactly  whether  ha  reported  him,  but  he 
reported  how  he  was  treated  ou  account  of  of  this  man. 

14.523.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Did  you  complain  to  Dr. 
Ciampbeil  that  these  meu  had  refiiseil  to  rub  you  with 
the  liniment  ? — No ; it  was  after  the  scene  descrilasl 
between  myself  and  Dr.  Campbell  there.  We  were 
taken  to  the  colls  immediately  after  that.  I com- 
plained to  the  officer,  who  told  Dr.  Campbell  imma- 
diatelv,  and  I understand  that  this  officer,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  ward,  cumo  and  began  to  talk  to  this 
McCoy,  and  told  him  that  he  need  not  do  certain 
things'  ibr  us.  I believe  the  other  uurse.s  would  have 
rubbed  me  but  for  tlie  hospital  nuree,  that  is  tho 
officer.  There  is  oue  Mr.  Dagan  there,  and  the  officer 
he  came  in  the  night  before  this  occurrence.  I told 
him  that  T did  not  wish  to  have  any  more  contact  with 
McCoy.  He  said,  “I  will  get  you  another  man,”  and 
he  tiid,  Dagan,  a man  tliat  knoivs  his  duty  and  would 
have  done  it  j but  this  other  officer  is  eternally  talk- 
ing fc)  tills  man,  and  I believe  it  -was  owing  to  him 
that  ho  did  not  rub  me. 

14.524.  What  ore  the  notes  that  you  refei'  to  as  hav- 
ing made  for  Dr.  Campbell  ? — They  are  printed  there, 
irrau  thus  : “ This  oveuiiig  I asked  the  nurse  McCoy 
“ to  empty  the  stool,  os  I had  occasion  to  us<^  it  tliis 
“ morning,  and  he  allowed  it,  as  ho  has  always  dour, 
“ to  remain  unemptied  all  day.  He  said,  ‘ You 
“ should  not  have  used  it  at  all.’  I then  said  the 
“ doctor  had  ordered  it  as  I was  not  able  to  walk. 
“ lie  replied,  ‘ I know  all  about  that,  the  doctor  and 
“ the  officer  said  you  did  not  require  to  use  it  at  all.’” 

14.525.  Is  that  what  you  refer  to  there  ? — ^Yes ; 
Dr.  Campbell  I uuder-staud  says  he  did  not  tell  the 
officer  to  do  any  such  thing,  and  yet  he  keeps  liiin 
there.  On  a former  occasion  I was  sent  for  by  Dr. 
Campbell.  Dr.  Campbell  said,  “ You  have  been  com- 
plaining of  the  nurse.”  1 said,  “No;  I wish  it  to  be 
“ nnderstood  distinctly  that  I make  no  complaint  oi 
“ this  man  at  all.”  “ Then,”  says  he,  “ as  you  are- 
“ not  able  to  get  up  when  the  bell  rings,  this  man  is 
“ to  bring  you  water  to  your  bed.”  I made  no  com- 
pluint  about  tins  nurse  at  all.  It  i.s  this  Lover  is  tlt« 
cause  of  the  whole  thing.  This  Lover  heard  mo 
telling  another.  This  Lover  is  an  officer  of  the  ware. 
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There  happened  to  be  another  officer  that  day.  As  I 
piu-'scd  Id  I said,  “ That  fellow  is  a very  disagreeable 
“ tempered  mau;  he  locked  down  the  cock  so  tight 

that  I could  not  turu  it  and  wash.”  “ Oh,”  said  he, 
“ I know  him  of  old.”  He  comes  and  cames  this  story 
to  Dr.  Cam])beU,  and  belbre  I know  where  I am  I 
am  brought  to  Dr.  Campbell.  He  says,  •*  You  made 
eomphilnts  against  this  man.”  1 say,  •'  No,  sir  ; I do 
not  wish  to  have  anything  to  say  to  him.”  This  is 
the  way  that  stones  are  got  up.  Dr.  Campbell  per- 
sisted diat  I was  taking  exereise  for  five  hours  every 
day.  and  that  I used  the  stool  after  T came  up.  That 
is  most  untrue,  I never  did. 

14.. 526.  (C/iainnan.)  You  never  used  the  stool 
after  you  came  back  from  exercise? — Nevei-;  my 
bowels  became  altogether  changed  since  then.  Some- 
times I do  luit  go  to  stool  for  ttvo  <hiys,  and  then 
1 have  to  titke  mediciao.  I urn  waked  carlv  iu  the 
morning,  and  have  to  get  out  of  bed  as  quickly  as  I 
can  get  out. 

14.527.  (_Mr.  lirochick.)  Look  to  page  28,  the 
second  paragraph,  and  two  or  three  sentences  down. 
Yon  speak  there  of  Dr.  Cam]ibell  onJering  you  a 
-■'l)eoial  cushiou,  and  you  say  that  the  kindness  d'id  not 
surpj'ise  you,  anti  you  assert  that  “ he  always  did  from 
“ policy  that  which  he  neglected  from  a sense  of 
" duty  ” ? — Yes. 

14.528.  What  does  that  mean  ? — I refer  particularly 
to  the  plivase  used  afterwards  by  Mi-.  Kickham.  “ He 
never  does  anything  except  on  pressure  of  report.” 
That  is  most  true.  If  you  report  him  for  anything  you 
gel  theu  what  is  uecessai-y. 

14. . 529.  Do  you  mean  to  imply  that  owing  to  this 
Commission  beitig  siting  you  thought  Dr.  Campbell 
more  disposed  to  giaut  you  iiidulgeuces  thau  pre- 
\ iously  ? — Yes : when  he  found  that  I was  likely  to 
rei)oit  this  afiair  of  the  stool  as  part  of  my  treatment. 

14. . 5.30.  How  can  you  reconcile  that  with  other 
statements  that  since  this  Commission  you  have  been 
w'orsc  treated  ? — That  was  the  time  we  had  decided 
not  to  go  on  at  all.  The  Commissioners  see  that  the 
others  liave  not  gone  on.  We  asked  certain  conditions 
of  the  Commis-siou  to  grant  us,  and  as  they  were  not 
granted  the  others  did  not  go  on.  it  was  owing  to 
Dr.  Caui]>l  icll’s  browbeating  insolence,  and  Lis  looks  at 
me  ou  that  moriiiug,  turning  on  his  heel  and  refusing 
to  examine  my  pulse,  that  I decided  ou  going  ou,  aud 
I never  would  have  gone  ou  but  for  that.  He  will 
change  in  one  day.  Going  into  hospital  with  .a  com- 
])!aint  he  will  be  as  fan-  a mau  sis  possible.  The  next 
day  be  m.ay  change.  Often  when  my  testicle  was 
swollen  I complained  to  him.  For  three  or  four  days 
it  was  so  bad  that  alt  the  skin  about  the  port  was 
scratched  away — the  skin  around  my  fork.  I eom- 
plaiued,  and  was  going  ou  two  or  three  days,  three  days 
1 think,  belbre  he  expressed  a wish  at  all  to  see  it,  or 
what  was  the  matter  with  it. 

14,631.  Did  you  ask  him  to  look  at  it  ? — I told  him. 
I was  in  the  act  of  unbuttoning  wheu  he  turned  round 
juid  says,  “ Suspensai-y  bandage  and  lotion.”  He  says 
next  day,  “ You  got  the  bandage  and  lotion”? — “Yes,” 
tmd  he  tm-ns  bus  back  ou  me. 

14.532.  {CJtairman,)  Did  he  aftei-wards  say  he 
would  examine  you  ? — He  examined  me  on  the  third 
day. 

14.533.  Did  he  say,  “ I shall  examine  you  in  the 
cell  to-morrow  ” ? — Yes. 

14.534.  Did  he  examine  you  the  next  day? — He 
did.  He  put  his  finger  to  the  side  of  the  testicle  and 
asked  me  to  cough. 

14.535.  {Dr.  Lyons.')  Wliat  complaint  have  you  to 
make  about  the  lea  ? — That  it  used  to  be  made  of 
water. 

14,586.  Do  you  meau  that  it  was  very  weak  ? — 
Very  weak  and  bad. 

14, -537.  Have  you  ever  had  to  complain  of  the 
cheese  ? — Ob,  the  cheese  up  to  the  time  that  I mention 
W8S  very  bad.  It  was  not  eatable  at  all  in  fact. 
I-  used  only  to  eat  portions  of  it.  Even  the  best 
cheese  I Ibund  I could  not  make  use  of  because  I 


ivould  get  palpitation.  I generally  used  to  cat  only 
probably  an  ounce  of  it. 

14.538.  koa  say  that  the  cheese  which  was  served 
out  previous  to  the  visit  of  Messrs.  Kuox  and  Pollock 
was  good  cheese? — It  was. 

14.539.  Was  it  niiusually  good  ? — Unusually  good. 

14.540.  Did  you  consider  it  good  cheese  ? Yes. 

14,5‘H.  Did  .any  of  the  other  treason-felony  prisoners 

to  your  knowledge  think  it  bad? — ITiatoIdmauMurphy 
never  complained  of  the  cheese  until  the  first  day 
that  it  became  good,  and  then  he  weut  complaining  of 
it.  You  cannot  ascertain  what  that  m.iu  would  do  at 
all.  The  mau  is  a perfect  monomaniac.  He  has  the 
same  set  of  ideas  and  tho  same  words  ever  since 
I kuc-w  imn,  aud  he  will  commence  his  foolisline.ss  on 
Monday  moruiiig  and  keep  it  up  till  8iiuilay  uight 
ft'Oin  one  eiul  of  the  yem-  to  the  otbei-. 

14.542.  What  do  you  say  of  the  food  which  is  sup- 
plied to  tile  iwitients  iu  the  hospital? — It  is  badly 
cooked.  Dr.  Llofi'uian  atbuilted  that.  He  said  it  was 
through  the  ivant  of  a proper  kitchen  here. 

14.543.  Tlie  want  of  a proper  kitchen  for  the  whole 
establishment  ? — Yes.  I understood  in  other  places 
they  have  sepaj-ate  kitchpiis  for  the  hospital. 

14,5-44.  You  say  that  you  heard  Dr.  Hoffman  say 
that  ? — I did  the  day  he  ordered  Vallons  to  be 
eportetl  for  the  beef  tea  sent  to  us  all.  We  com- 
plained that  day  to  Dr.  Hofimau  of  it. 

14.545.  {Chairman.)  In  a subsequent  passage  you 
say,  “ Scammell  always  gave  me  the  filthiest  and  most 
thi-eadbnre  jackets,  trousers,  &c.”  How  often  was 
clothing  distrilmted  ? — They  had  uo  uew  clothing. 
They  used  to  give  the  finest  clothing  and  everything 
to  a certain  old  elnss  of  prisouei-s  they  had  here.  But 
they  had  no  new  clothing  here.  Until  the  inquiry 
began  it  was  all  old  clothing  they  served  out.  The 
worst  I iiiui  my  tViemls  got. 

14.546.  How  often  did  j-ou  get  it,  ouce  a year  ? — 
Oh  no;  il’you  get  a jacket  or  waistcoat  it  will  have  to 
he  worn  out  before  you  get  another.  For  inslance 
these  trousers  I have  a couple  of  years.  I have  it 
since  1868.  It  can  easily  be  ascei-tained because  when 
I got  it  is  behind  on  the  back  of  it  here. 

14.547.  You  say  that  you  were  given  worse  clothes 
thau  those  which  were  given  to  the  oi-dinary  prisoners  ? 
— Yes,  imd  I iipplieil  for  better  tdothes  to  him  and  he 
would  not  give  them  to  me,  aud  the  prisouer’s  name 
who  got  me  that  new  one  is  Cashiu.  He  was  a kind 
of  assistant  orderly  iu  the  ward  then.  He  is  not  here 
now.  I uuderstiiud  he  is  at  Dartmoor. 

• 14,548.  (Da  XytwAS'.)  Didyousee  theliuingremoveii 
from  this  Dartmoor  jacket  tliat  you  mention  ? — I saw 
CKeeti'e  taken  from  exercise.  Yes,  he  had  the  lining 
then  j it  was  cut  oti‘.  I saw  him  without  the  lining 
afterwards. 

14.549.  {Chairman.)  When  was  that,  do  you  know? 
twelve  months  after  you  were  placed  iu  kuickei-- 
bockers  ? — Oh,  the  other  men  were  wearing  the  long 
trousers  then.  That  was  after  O’Eeelle  came  here 
from  Portland.  It  is  very  easy  to  ascertain  the  date. 
O’KeefiV  was  first  sent  hen'  aud  then  sent  to  Portland, 
and  sent  hack  again  after  being  there  a couple  of 
months,  and  he  brought  this  jacket  with  him. 

14.550.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  From  Dartmoor? — No.  It 
was  a Dartmoor  jacket  that  he  had  in  Portland.  Some 
prisouers  had  come  from  Dartmoor  to  Portland,  aud 
this  j acket  was  thei-e. 

14.551.  {Chairman.)  You  Bay  that  Wakdaud,  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  shed,  whenever  yon  and  any  of 
your  fellow-prisoners  would  whisper,  even  thougli  it 
was  about  the  work,  -would  instantly  cry  out,  “ What’s 
“ up  now  ? what’s  the  news  of  the  day  ? anything  in 
“ the  ‘Nation’  this  morning?” — ^Yes,  he  would  say. 

What’s  the  news  this  morning?”  but  on  one  occasion 
he  made  use  of  the  “ Nation.” 

14.552.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  What  do  you  suppose  he 
meant  by  sayiug,  “Oh,  my  country,  what  whiskey  I 
have  (hunk  for  you  ? ” — Eidieule,  to  make  all  the 
prisoners  laugh  at  poor  O’Keeffe  aud  Mi-.  Kicldtom. 
They  left  the  shed  tliat  day  aud  went  to  Captain 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COM3II3SION 


B.  Villou.  Brnmlej  nud  said  they  wished  to  get  work  elsewhere 

on  account  of  the  remark. 

l2Aug.l870.  14  553.  What  books  are  those  that  you  refer  tom 

natre’So  as  ofiFeiisive  to  Roman  Catholics  imd  Irish- 

men  ?— 1 do  not  know  the  names  of  the  imoks,  hut  Dr. 
Bany  I think  spoke  about  that  too.  I umlerstnnd  hi- 
spoke  to  the  Protestaut  chaplain  about  it. 

14.554.  Dr.  Barry  ilid  ? — Yes. 

14.555.  Was  he  the  visiting  priest  then  ?— He  was 
for  a short  time  here. 

14  556.  Can  yon  reraemher  what  the  hooks  were  r 

Xhere  were  allusions  such  as  I have  mentioned 

Uierc  from  time  to  time.  Probably  they  are  more 
fully  stated  in  the  statement  of  the  prisoner  I refer  to 
there,  who  wrote  to  the  hoard  of  directors  on  the 
subiect.  It  was  idler  his  statement  to  the  board  of 
directors  that  tbe  reading  was  stopped. 

14,667.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  that  while  you 
are  working  in  the  shed  anybody  reads  aloud? — Y'es, 
my  lord.  . , , 

14.558.  A prisoner  reads  lUond? — He  nngbt  then, 
my  lord. 

14.559.  Did  he  choose  his  own  book,  or  who  put 
the  books  into  his  hand? — They  were  seat  from  the 
scripture  i-eaders.  I understand  these  may  have  the 
selection  of  tbe  books. 

14.560.  {Dr,  Lyons.)  You  say  tliat  on  a represcuta- 
tion  being  made  by  a prisoner  called  Norris  the 
boai'd  of  directors  had  the  reading  stopped  ? — So  I 
understand.  I mention  there  that  Captain  Bramley 
told  him,  “ If  this  statement  goes  forward  there  wijl 
“ be  no  more  reading,  as  tbe  directors  have  stopped  it 
“ .already  in  Dartmoor  j they  don’t  consider  it  neces- 
“ sary.” 

14.561.  Are  vou  quite  clear  that  a prisoner  named 
Fairweathcr  read  an  extract  from  Chambera’  Cyclo- 
pmdia  of  English  Literature  about  a priest  seducing  a 
woman  whose  confession  he  had  heard,  and  afterwards 
murdering  lier? — What  drew  ray  attention  to  it  was 
this,  that  in  Chambera’  Cyclopmclia  of  English  Litera- 
ture there  are  a great  many  things,  and  1 thought  it 
very  enrious  that  he  would  have  selected  this.  I do  not 
know  the  case  so  far  as  i.s  suiil  there,  but  I kuow  tliiit 
it  created  ill  fei-ling.  Tliere  were  many  such  books 
read. 

14.562.  But  yon  have  specified  that  one.  I w^t 
to  know  if  you  are  clear  in  your  recollection  about  it  ? 

I do  not  think,  I would  not  wish  to  bind  myself  to 

it  ns  a faithful  description  of  exactly  what  he  read,  but 
that  things  to  that  etfect  were  vend  hy  PairwentUev 
frequently  I am  ready  to  sive.ar. 

15.563.  {Chairman.)  It  was  the  passage  that  was 
rend  that  was  offensive  to  Roman  Catholics  and  Irish- 
men ? — Yea,  my  lord. 

14.564.  Ami  it  was  selected  by  liimself,  the  book 
having  been  sent  for  him  to  road  ?— Yes,  my  lord  ; but 
I must  tell  you  that  there  were  books  there  that  were 
road  but  were  never  sent  fi'om  the  library  j they  wei-e 
library  books,  of  course.  The  deputy  governor  would 
come  round  during  the  day  and  drop  in  during  the 
rending.  I have  seen  them  when  the  deputy  governor 
was  telegraphed  coming  put  down  this  book  and  take 
up  another  book. 

14,665.  How  do  you  kuow  that  this  was  reported  to 
the  governor  nest  day  ? — The  governor  came  to  the 
shed  next  day,  and  I heoi-d  him  reprimand  the  officer. 
When  Faiiweather  came  in  I asked  him  what  did  the 
governor  say  to  him.  He  said,  “ He  asked  me  why 
“ did  I read  such  a book  ns  that,  aud  he  ran  away 
“ before  I could  answer  him.” 

14.566.  Who  was  the  scripture  reader  that  you 
refer  to  ? — ^Mose,  I think.  I did  not  know  the  unme 
of  the  man  nntil  lately.  The  prisoners  used  to  call  him 
“ John  the  Baptist.” 

14.567.  Did  he  say  tliat  to  you  ? — He  did.  If  I got 
Chambers’  Cyclopedia,  my  lord,  I might  show  you  the 
portion  diat  was  read. 

14.568.  Will  you  look  at  that  passage  where  you 
state  that  the  scripture  reader  told  O’Keefib  he 
could  not  allow  him  to  read.  “ At  length  Mr. 
“ O’Keeffe  offered  to  read  : The  scripture  re^er  said 


“ he  could  not  allow  him.  Either  I or  Mr.  Keeffe 
“ asked  him  why.  He  replied,  Because  this  is  a Pro- 
“ testant  country  nnda  Protestaut  prison.”  Was  that 
said  in  your  hearing  ? — Most  decidcilly  it  was. 

14.569.  You  are  not  quite  sure  whether  it  was  said 
to  you  or  to  O’Keiffe  ? — Well,  it  was  said  to  me.  I am 
quite  positive  of  it.  Wakoham,  I recollect,  came  to 
me  to  keep  C[uiet,  aud  if  I had  auy  complaiut  to  make 
to  go  to  the  governor.  I beg  to  say  lliat  if  it  is 
necessary  I can  see  some  of  the  prisoners  wlio  were  in 
the  prison  at  tlie  time,  and  I can  get  the  name  ol  this 
book  from  them.  I never  thought  I would  have  to 
state  auy  such  things,  hut  I know  that  some  of  my 
owu  fellow  prisoners  said  that  1 might  have  taken 
action  on  the  matter,  but  I did  not  care ; they  may 
read  what  they  like. 

14.570.  You  refer  at  the  bottom  of  that  page  to  a 
letter  from  your  mother,  in  which  she  says  she  is 
sorry  to  see  you  afteeted  by  your  old  enemy,  rheumatism, 
aud  you  consider  she  spoke  of  rheumatism  because  iu 
a letter  which  you  sent  to  her  an  observation  must 
have  been  maile  substituting  rheumatism  for  a word 
about  youi'  own  health  ? — I bad  written  that  1 had  got 
an  attack  of  rheumatism  since  I came  to  this  i^risou. 

14.571.  Yon  had  written  it? — Vesj  I am  most 
positive  on  that. 

14.572.  What  reason  had  you  for  believing  tliat  the 
letter  was  altered  going  out  ? — Why,  she  could  not  be 
so  stupid  as  to  say  I had  an  attack  of  rheumatism. 
Tlie  other  portions  referring  to  wliat  I did  mention 
were  all  expugned. 

14,57.3.  Had  you  mentioned  clyseuleiy  and  exhaus- 
tion ? — Yes.  I think  1 had  mentioned  jdeurisy,  as 
well  ns  I remembei-,  and  thought  that  the  atta^  of 
February  ’68  was  au  attack  of  pleurisy,  as  well  as  I 
now  recollect. 

14.574.  Y’ou  wrote  a letter  whidi  was  suppressed 
ill  the  course  of  the  year  ’69,  I think  ? — I did,  my 
lord. 

14.575.  Were  you  informed  of  that  ? — No,  my  lord  ; 
on  the  contrary  I was  told.  Here  are  (Jdptaia 
Bi'omley’s  directions  here.  I ajipiicd  toliiiu  about  the 
letter. 

14.576.  It  now  appeals  to  have  been  “ suppressed 
by  director,  the  prisoner  not  to  be  informed”  ? — 
Yes,  I was  uot  told  of  it. 

14.577.  Was  it  a letter  written  by  you  or  to  you  ? 
— It  was  written  from  my  mother  to  me,  my  lord. 

14.578.  Fi-om  yonv  mother  to  you  ? — Yes,  my  lord 
It  was  immediately  after  the  liberation  of  the 
prisoners. 

14.579.  {2lr.  Brodrick.)  Were  you  informed  on 
that  occasion  on  what  ground  the  letter  was  sup- 
pressed?— No,  not  on  th-at  day,  sir  ; I was  uot 
informed  about  tbe  letter  at  all  on  that  occasion,  I was 
told  to  come  to-moiTOW'. 

14.580.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  From  what  do  you  take  the 
extract  on  page  37 : “ Was  suppressed,  that  is  the 
answer  by  iMrector,  the  prisoner  not  to  be  informed  ” ? 
— Oil,  tliat  is  a mistake.  “ By  director  ” should  ho 
“ by  governor.” 

14.581.  Listen  to  this.  From  what  paper  is  the 
passage  taken  tliat  I now'  i-ead  to  you  from  page  37  of 
your  own  statement.  “ Wns  suppressed  (that  is  the 
answer')  by  director,  tlie  prisoner  not  to  be  informed  ? — 
It  was  taken  iVoni  this  {the  prisoner  exhibits  a paper). 

14.582.  What  is  that  ? — “ Copies  of  applications  made 
“ to  the  governor  of  this  prison,  with  dates,  aud  the 
“ replies  thei'eto.” 

14.583.  Fninished  to  yon  for  the  purpose  of  using  at 
this  Commission?— Yes. 

14.584.  How  soon  did  you  leai-n  that  that  letter  was 
suppressed  ? — 'Ihat  ivaa  on  April  the  12th.  He  men- 
tions here  that  I liavo  referred.  These  are  not  correct 
replies  at  sill.  This  is  altogether  incorrect.  On  the 
last  occasion  that  I went  to  the  governor  he  toM  me 
that  a letter  had  anived,  but  that  he  forwarded  it  to 
the  director. 

14.585.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  That  it  had  been  forwaaded? 
— ^Yes.  It  was  not  until  I got  my  mother’s  letter^ 
which  I was  allowed  to  get  on  the  1st  of  May,  that  I 
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Icarucd  that  one  had  been  previously  suppressed.  The 
first  one  had  been  suppressed.  Haven’t  I detailed  it 
hei-e  ? 

14.586.  {Dr.  Lyo7is.)  How  loug  hud  you  been  before 
that  without  hearing  froin  your  mother  ? — I was  writing 
then  eveiy  three  or  four  mouths,  I suppose  it  was 
alx>ut  five  months. 

14.587.  Can  you  shite  jKwitively  how  longthc  period 
was  ? — I ■mx)te  the  letter.  1 think,  to  which  that,  wiks 
the  answer,  I think  some  time  in  March,  and  the 
answer  to  it  I got  in  May. 

14.588.  Between  the  letter  tliat  you  received  in  May 
from  your  mother,  and  the  lust  letter  liefore  that  that 
you  got  from  her,  wliat  intemil  elapsed? — I do  not 
know  exactly  now,  hut  as  I was  allowetl  to  write  only 
every  three  months  it  must  have  been  three  months 
previously. 

14.589.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  I unilevsiood  yon  to  stale 
that  you  were  not  aware,  that  your  molher'.>i  first  two 
lettei-s  had  been  suppressed  until  you  got  her  thiid 
letter ; but  I find  that  in  your  statement  here  you 
allege  that  the  governor  told  you  that  two  lettei-s  for 
you  had  been  received,  but  as  they  contained  political 
news  he  sent  them  to  the  direotore  ? — No ; I never 
beard  of  one  of  them  until  my  mother’s  letter  came. 

14.590.  Then  you  must  have  been  mistaken  iu  this 
statement  ? — Where  w it,  if  yon  please  ? 

14.591.  It  is  on  page  37,  more  than  half-way  down. 
You  s.ay  that  susi>ecting  the  truth  was  being  concealed 
from  you,  fiom  the  equivoenl  nature  of  one  of  the  replies 
returned  by  the  clerks  and  read  for  you  by  the  gover- 
nor, you  applied  to  the  governor  ngjiiu  in  a few  days 
for  further  information  ? — Tes.  I do  not  see  it  here. 
It  was  not  an  answer  to  an  application  imide  by  me, 
the  govenior  himself  admitted  if. 

14.592.  But  yon  state  here  that  you  were  then  told 
by  the  governor  tluit  two  letters  for  you  had  1r*oii  re- 
ceived since  you  were  hist  before  him,  but  tJiat  ns  they 
contained  political  news  be  sent  them  to  the  du'ectoi-s, 
and  that  one  of  them  W!is  sent  Ijnek,  and  the  other  was 
then  aw.aiting  the  decision  of  the  directors  ? — Oh,  yes, 
yes,  that  is  perfectly  correct.  What  I am  puzzled  on  is 
that  he  never  mentioned  the  first  letter  at  all.  That  is 
right.  'Hie  first  letter  is  what  he  never  mentioned  to 
me.  When  I came  liuck  to  him  the  last  time  and 
applied  to  the  governor,  he  siiid  two  lettei-s  most  de- 
cidedly, that  they  ivero  hath  sent  to  the  directors. 

14.593.  At  that  time  3-0111-  mother  had  only  written 
two  letters  to  }'OU  ? — She  had  ivritten  three,  sir,  ntthiit 
time,  as  well  as  I recollect  now.  Tiiis  portion  of  the 
statement  I had  not  time  to  wi-ite  eorreetiy.  Yon  seut 
me  down  this,  do  you  recollect,  three  or  four  days  after 
you  sent  Eoantree’s,  sii-,  and  I was  not  able  to  attend  to 
it  all  day.  When  I get  to  luy  cell  between  the  time  of 
taking  my  supper,  the  moment  the  man  is  done  rubbing 
me  my  rings. 

14.594.  You  ai-e  clear  on  this  point  ? — I am  perfectly 
clear  on  the  point  that  two  letters  had  come  before  I 
was  informed  of  it,  and  that  Captain  Bramley  himself 
mentioned  that  one  hail  come  and  been  referred  to  the 
directors.  But  what  I complain  of  altogether  is  the 
first  letter,  that  when  I went  to  him  that  he  knew  ho 
had  received  a letter  preriously,  that  that  letter  was 
written  on  the  3d  of  April,  and  he  made  no  mention  of 
it  then  or  at  any  time  afterwards  until  I received  my 
mother’s  letter  of  the  1st  of  May. 

14.595.  {Chairman.)  'Phe  examination  is  concluded? 
— Well,  I put  iu  to  the  Commission  some  time  ago. 

The  witnes 


my  lord,  an  application  to  be  examined  by  the  medical 
gentlemen  of  the  Commission.  I -wish  to  know  if 
the  requisition  will  be  acceded  to. 

14,596.  That  isuiider  consideration,  and  if  any  steps 
are  (nkeii  on  it  you  will  be  informed  to-mon-ow? — I 
wdsh  to  ask  you,  my  lord,  ivill  I have  the  privilege  of 
seeing  you  again.  1 may  refi-esb  my  memory. 

14,597-  No.  The  examination  is  concluded  now. 
M'e  have  befoi-c  us  now  your  printed  statement,  fol- 
lowed up  by  examinntiou  into  the  details,  aud  I do  not 
think  we  sliall  probably' see  you  again  -There  were 
some  mattei-s,  my  lord,  here  that  I have  notes  of  tliat 
I ivished  you  to  lieav.  I -wish  to  tender  this  also  uuder 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Kickham,  a letter  as  evidence. 
I have  a letter  here  of  Mr.  Kickham’s. 

14.598.  To  what  point  does  it  go?  Does  it  relate 
to  the  general  tivatuieut  of  prisoners  ? We  will  take 
any'thing  from  your  own  knowledge,  but  we  cannot 
take  that,  it  is  not  evidence? — Under  your  notice  I 
submit,  my  lord,  it  is  evidence.  Thei-c  was  a notice 
published  to  the  public. 

14.599.  [hlr.  Brodrick.)  What  do  you  say  you -wish 
to  put  iu  ? — It  will  explain  itself  better  by  my  reading 
it. 

14.600.  You  had  better  tell  ua  first  by  -whom  and  to 
whom  it  is  written  ? — By  Charles  J.  Kickham  to  me. 

14.601.  How  long  ago  ? — July  the  7th  of  this  year. 
I was  allowed  to  write  to  him.  It  is  a private  cora- 
muiiieatiou. 

14.602.  {Chairman.)  I do  not  think  we  can  re- 
ceive the  letter.  We  said  we  would  examino  witnesses. 
You  may  read  it,  but  we  cannot  promise  to  receive  it  ? 
— “ Mr.  Butt  called  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners 
“ to  a pamphlet  entitled  ‘ 'Phiiigs  not  generally  known’ 
“ concerning  the  trentineiic  of  the  Irish  political 
“ ju-isouers.  You  should  bo  allowed  to  see  this 
“ pamphlet.  The  greater  part  of  it  has  been  puh- 
“ iished  in  the  ‘Irishman’ before  my  release,  and  when 
“ completed  it  was  sent  to  me  by  the  publisher,  who 
“ asked  that  I would  say  whether  the  statements  i 
“ contained  in  reference  to  myself  were  true.  I read 
“ those  statements  carefully  and  found  they  were 
“ strictly  true.  Now,  if  the  Commissioners  i-eally  wish 
“ to  elicit  the  truth,  heaven  knows  they  Lave  enough 
“ of  relevant  evidence  in  this  pamphlet.  I can  tel 
“ them,  if  they  want  to  know,  that  the  details  of  my 
“ tre.'itmeiit,  as  given  iu  it,  are  accurate  in  evei-y 
“ respect.” 

14.603.  Ai'cll,  1 cau  tidl  you,  Dillon,  that  we  have 
had  that  publication  in  om-  hands  aud  have  goue  care- 
fully through  it,  and  aski-d  such  questions  as  we 
thought  necessary? — Well,  then,  my  lord,  I only  ask 
you  to  take  such  pai-t  of  it  as  refei-.s  to  Mr.  Kickham. 

14.604.  No.  Mr.  Kickham’s  case  is  not  withiu  our 
inquiry.  We  are  confined  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
at  present  iu  prison  ? — Under  that  notice  you  pub- 
lished, doesn’t  it  come  ? 

14.605.  If  he  can  give  evidence  as  regards  the 
. Fenians  in  prison,  not  iis  regards  his  own  case.  The 

examination  is  dosed,  Dilloa,  so  you  can  withdi-aw  ? — 
Well,  the  evidence  I call  in  support  of  that  statement 
of  inino  have  you  taken  ? 

14,605.  What  witness  do  you  wish  to  call  ? — ^Mr. 
Mulciih}-,  William  F.  Eoautree,  the  Rev.  Mr.  O’Leary, 
Edward  Power. 

14,607.  If  we  think  it  material  we  will  do  so.  Wg 
cannot  express  any  opinion  now. 
s withdrew. 


The  C-ommission  adjourned. 
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.jUNUTES  Of  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BBrORE  THE  COMMISSION 


Wokmg  Pnson,  Saturday,  13th  August  1870. 

Pbesekt  : 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  DEVON  in  the  Ch.uk. 
The  Hon.  Geoege  C.  Beodrick.  I Dr.  Lyons. 

Stephen  E.  De  Verb,  Esq.  [ Dn.  Gkf.enh(j-w. 

W.  Spences  Ollivant,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

Dr.  Campbell  vecalleil. 


14.608.  {Chairuiun.)  Dr.  Campbell,  is  tberi?  auy- 
tliiiig  in  jcHu-  ibnner  ovidence  that  you  wish  to  cov- 
ruct  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

14.609.  Will  you  state  it  in  detail  ? — .1  wi.sh  to  state 
that  I was  wrong  iu  what  I said  in  respect  to  there 
being  two  baths  at  the  time  of  the  men  alluded  to.  It 
is  nearly  ihi-ee  years  ago.  1 got  so  accustomed  to  the 
two  baths  that  1 quite  forgot  there  was  formerly  a 
wiLshing  trough  and  a biisiii;  the  washing  hough  at 
one  end  of  the  bench  and  the  basin  at  the  other,  with 
a hath  in  the  centre.  It  was  changed  some  time  ago. 
The  trough  and  hiisiu  were  iimioved,  and  nu  extia 
hath  was  put  ir.  plac<'  ol'them.  1 hnAu  got  Irom  the 
engineer  a sketch  showing  the  state  of  the  place  nt 
that  lime. 

14.610.  Do  you  hand  in  a sketch  sho-vviug  the  ar- 
raueement  for  washing  and  bathing  purposes  iu  that 
room  which  was  described  by  Roantree  as  u scullery, 
at  the  time  be  occupied  it  ? — Yes,  my  lord.  I think 
it  right  to  add  that  it  was  the  ouly  place  we  bad  to 
emvhk-  us  to  separate  those  men  uheu  they  came  here 
first,  my  lord.  We  were  put  to  great  incouvenleuce 
by  putting  those  men  there  in  order  to  separate  them 
from  the  ivst  of  tJie  prisoners. 

14.611.  At  tlie  time  that  those  men  were  ili-st 
brought  here  were  they  placed  separately  ? — Separately, 
my  lord,  into  that  scidlery  as  heiug  the  only  place 
which  was  available  for  scpaiiition  at  the  time. 

14.612.  How  imuiy  were  placed  there  ? — Three. 

14.613.  Wore  those  three  the  first  who  came  here  ? 
— -Tliosi'  tlii'ee  weic  the  fli-st  who  came  here. 

14.614.  Do  you  remember  fi-oiu  there  wlieic  they 
were  placed  1— In  the  .small  room  where  you  saw 
them. 

14.615.  At  the  end  of  one  of  the  wards  ? — At  the 
end  of  one  of  the  wards.  I find  a letter  1 WTOte 
rccommeiuling  that  the  room  should  be  given  up  to  the 
hospital. 

14.616.  For  the  infirmary  patients? — For  the  in- 
firiuiuy  patients. 

14.617.  niere  were  others  nt  the  same  time  in  the 
genemi  pri.son  ? — Yes. 

14,61a.  {Dr,  Lyons.')  This  sketch  shows  the  wiish- 
ing-i  rough  with  a waste-pipe  at  oue  end,  and  a slop- 
basin  at  ibo  other  end  ? — Yes. 

14.619.  Where  was  the  position  of  the  bed  occupied 
by  Roantree  ? — Between  the  washing  trongh  and  the 
fireplace. 

14.620.  V'as  he  correct  in  sayuig  that  the  head  of 
his  bed  was  ueav  that  waste-pipe  or  washing-trough  ? 
— Well,  it  was  not  far  from  it.  It  must  have  been 
within  a few  feet. 

14.621.  Wastheie  in  a coxTespondiug  space  at  the 
opposite  side  a bed  likewise?— Yes;  as  near  as  I can 
recollect  we  bad  one  bed  on  oue  side  and  two  on  the 
other, 

14.622.  At  which  side  was  Lynch’s  bed  placed? — 
On  the  opposite  side  from  Roantree,  I think. 

14.623.  Was  it  placed  near  the  slop-basin  ? — The 
two  beds  were  hci’e.  This  is  a mistake.  He  put  the 
range  at  the  wrong  side. 

14.624.  Where  was  Lynch’s  bed  ? — ^As  nearly  ns  I 
can  recollect  at  this  side.  It  is  not  easy  to  keep  those 
things  iu  memory  ; but  as  nearly  as  I can  recollect  we 
had  two  beds  on  oue  side  and  one  bed  on  the  other.  But 
1 think  it  also  right  to  mention  that  this  was  a sink, 
and  in  hospital  wc  have  got  every  convenience  for 
emptying  slops.  There  are  two  closets  in  each  ward, 
and  a closet  in  the  corridor. 


14.625.  ( Chairynan.)  Doctor  Campbell,  would  yon 
just  refer  to  any  documents  that  you  have  relating  to 
the  prisoner  Roantree.  He  states  that  on  the  17th  of 
March  1868,  in  const^cpience  of  the  accession  of  an 
ailment  under  which  he  was  sufiering,  namely,  piles, 
which  bail  been  bleeding  previously,  he  told  the 
governor  what  he  had  suffered  in  consequence  of 
having  to  use  the  watercloset  when  at  work,  imd 
reqtie.sled  he  would  place  him  in  some  cleaniug  puity 
or  even  in  (be  knitting  shed  until  the  weather  got 
waim  ; that  tlie  govemor  refused  to  do  so,  and  thtit  iu 
the  extracts  from  the  governor's  book  i\hich  have 
been  ftiniislierl  to  him  there  is  oue  showing  that  the 
governor  had  written  in  the  book  iu  nnawer  to  his 
application,  '•  refenvd  to  the  medical  officer.”  Under 
this  is  written,  with  Dr.  Campljell’s  initials  attached, 
“ I consider  this  man  fit  for  work  outside  or  in  the 
prison  ; ” imder  which  is  written,  with  the  governor’s 
initials  attached,  “ I shall  not  relieve  you.”  Do  yon 
recollect  the  relercnce  from  the  governor  ou  the  subject 
at  that  date  ? — No,  my  lord. 

14.626.  Have  you  any  entry  there  on  the  17th  of 
March  1868  ? — X have  got  Rountree's  papers  here.  He 
was  not  in  hospital  at  that  time,  my  lord.  I have  no 
record  on  that  date. 

14.627.  Dr.  Campbell,  will  you  look  nt  the  “go- 
vernor’s application  report  book,”  and  sec  is  there  any 
entry  therein  ou  the  17th  of  March  1868,  or  there- 
about, iu  relercnce  to  the  prisoner  Rountree,  and  if  .so, 
will  you  read  it  ? — Yes,  my  lord.  I report  that  I 
consider  this  man  fit  for  work  outside  or  in  the  prison. 
He  wishes  to  come  msi<Ie. 

14.628.  {Mr.  Brodriv.Jt.)  What  is  the  note  made  on 
that  ? — RefeiTcd  to  the  medictJ  officer. 

14.629.  {Chuirmayt.)  Is  there  anytliing  else? — 1 
state  to  the  governor,  “ This  man  is  fit  for  work  out- 
side or  in  the  prison.” 

14.630.  What  is  the  governor’s  uote  on  that  ? — The 
governor  adds,  “ I shall  uot  remit  you.” 

14.631.  Are  you  able  to  (ell  us  how  reeeutly  beibro 
you  gave  tliat  opinion  you  bad  seen  the  man  ? — No, 
my  loi’d,  I eauuot.  I have  uo  means  of  saying, 

14.632.  (.Or.  Lyons.)  Did  you  make  any  examina- 
tion of  him  any  short  time  before  you  gave  that  opinion  ? 
— I am  uot  awiU'o.  In  ail  probability  I saw  the  man 
at  the  time,  hut  I have  no  reed’d  of  it. 

14.633.  {Chuirman.)  Or  direct  recollection  of  it  ? — 
I saw  the  man  constantly. 

14.634.  Is  it  your  belief  that  in  giving  that  opinion 
you  had  the  man’s  case  present  to  your  mind? — Yes, 
my  lord. 

14,633.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  Do  you  think  that  you 
examined  bum  specially  in  reference  to  the  application  ? 
— I cannot  stvy. 

14.636.  Would  it  be  your  custom  to  do  so  when  a 
man’s  case  is  referred  to  you  iu  that  way  ? — If  I bare 
any  doubt  as  to  a man’s  case  I invariably  do  it. 

14.637.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Can  you  recollect  whether 
iu  the  early  part  of  1868  j'ou  did,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
consider  Roantree  in  good  health  and  fit  for  work  iu  or 
out  of  the  prison  ? — The  man  has  very  good  health 
from  the  time  of  being  bore — good  bodily  health.  The 
only  complaint  ho  labours  under  is  hcemorrhoids.  That 
is  the  ouly  disease,  and  this  eruption  of  the  chin. 

14.638.  Except  when  the  piles  were  troublesome 
did  you  consider  him  fit  for  work  ? — I did. 

14.639.  Therefore  you  may  have  stated  as  much  on 
that  occasion  ? — Yes,  he  uot  having  complained  to  me 
for  some  time. 
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14,(i40.  [Dr.  Lyons.)  I find,  Dr.  Ciimpbell,  on 
the  30th  of  March  1368,  you  record  Eoantree  as  ttiU 
passing  blood.”  and  that  he  was  to  “continue  cold 
fomentations.”  That  was  shortly  after  this  time  when 
you  reported  him  as  fit  for  work  inside  or  out  ? — He  is 
then  under  medical  treatment. 

14.641.  Was  he  admitt«l  into  hospital  on  the  26th 
of  March  1868  ? — On  the  26th  of  March  1868  he  was 
arlmitted  into  hospitol.  He  then  complained  of  i>.aiu  in 
the  loins  aud  piles.  “2Jo  protrusion,”  is  the  remark  I 
moke. 

14.642.  That  is  i list  nine  days  after  this  period  ? — 
Yes. 

14.643.  You  reported  here  on  the  27tli  of  March 

that  a small  quantity  of  blood  was  passed,  such  as  is 
usual  in  cases  of  piles ; and  on  the  29th  you  report 
that  blooil  was  passed,  “ Motions  tinged  with  blootl ; ” 
and  on  the  30th,  “ Still  passing  a little  blciyd  ” is  re- 
corded ? — Yes.  Wed,  it  was  never  to  any  extent. 

There  was  nothing  unusual  iu  the  blood ; he  used  to 
show  a very  slight  discharge. 

14.644.  Having  hcemon-hoids,  do  you  think  he  was 
fit  for  outdoor  work  here  ? — Ho  is  perfectly  fit  for  the 
work  he  uswi  to  nssi.st  in.  He  was  never  ealU-<l  on  to 
perfonu  any  hard  work.  He  was  employed  for  some 
time  about  the  yards,  but  he  was  never  put  to  perform 
any  hard  work,  and  I thought  it  was  more  likely  to  be 
beneficial  to  him  than  sedentary  occupation. 

14.645.  {Chairman^  Can  you  tell  us  wlmt  the  work 
was  to  which  he  was  then  put  ? — Just  sweeping  about, 
and  doing  light  work  of  that  kind. 

14.646.  He  says  here  that  he  was  at  that  time  put  to 
cut  bricLs  along  ivith  tivo  fellow-prisoners,  which  in- 
volves stooping  over  a low  bench.  Do  you  think  that 
was  the  ease  ? — 1 am  not  aware. 

14.647.  You  do  not  know  that  it  was  .so  ? — No. 

14.648.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  Should  you  consider  that 
sort  of  work  advis.'ible  for  him  if  he  was  siifieriug  from 
piles  ? — Well,  I should  not  think  it  would  injure 
him. 

14.649.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  I find  that  he  was  kept  in 
hospital  until  the  30th  of  April,  and  that  on  the  27th 
of  April  it  is  recorded  “the  blood  at  stool  still  con- 
“ tinues  but  to  a slight  extent  and  spotted  about  the 
“ edge  of  the  eoimuo<le  stool,”  and  he  was  discharged 
on  the  30th.  On  the  27th  of  November  he  was  re- 
admitted for  beemorrhoids,  chiefly  internal ; he  appears 
to  have  been  kept  in  hospital  for  u consiik-ntblo  time 
then  ? — ^Yes  ; this  man  has  Ijoon  kc])t  in  hospital,  but 
there  has  been  no  occasion  for  it.  As  I have  men- 
tioned before,  the  man  is  one  of  the  most  robust  men 
we  have  in  this  place,  but  he  has  made  every  possible 
objection  to  leave  the.  hospital. 

14.650.  ( C/iairma?i.)  To  leave  it  ? — To  leave  the 
hospital,  my  lord  ; and  he  asked  on  one  occasion  to 
see  tlie  director,  and  told  him  that  I w.as  about 
to  discharge  him  from  the  hospital.  At  the  present 
time  I do  not  think  the  man  has  any  business  in 
hospital. 

14.651.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  He  stated  to  us  yesterday  that 
at  the  present  time  he  is  passing  blood  ? — He  com- 
plained to  me  yesterday  of  his  piles,  but  did  not  do  so 
for  a very  long  time  before.  He  liked  some  more  of 
the  senna  electuary,  and  stated  that  his  piles  were 
getting  troublesome ; but  I have  no  recollection  of 
his  alluding  to  the  piles  for  a very  considerable  time, 
otherwise  I would  visit  him  twice  a day.  His 
general  remark  to  me  is  “ the  some,”  or  some  remark 
of  that  kind ; and  very  often  at  the  usual  visiting 
hour  I found  him  out  at  exercise. 

14.652.  (Mr.  Brodriek.)  In  the  extracts  furnished 
to  us  from  the  “ Governoris  application  book”  1 find 
an  entry  under  date  September  the  7th  that  Roantree 
applied  lo  the  governor  stating  that  it  was  necessary 
to  apply  cold  water  after  relieving  nature,  aud  there- 
fore that  Ire  could  not  use  his  chamber.  The 
Governor’s  note  on  that  is,  “ Dr.  Campbell,  is  this  so  ?” 
apparently  meaning  that  this  question  was  put  to  you, 
— “ Dr.  Campbell  is  this  so,  aud  cauirot  it  be  managed 
“ iu  his  cell  ? ” Your  reply  seems  to  have  been, 

This  man  suffers  from  piles,  but  the  bucket  of  cold 


“ water  in  his  cell  appears  to  bo  snllicient.”  That 
remark  is  accompanied  by  your  iiritrals.  The  gover- 
nor’s note  thereupon  is  *•  No  ; on  ito  account  to  uso 
“ his  bucket ; let  him  have  a second  urinal  and  water 
“ in  it.”  TiTiat  exphmation  do  you  offer  of  that 
entry  ? — I do  not  recollect  the  entry. 

14.653.  Do  you  recollect  the  incident  ? — No ; I do 
not  recollect  it  at  the  present  time  ; but  the  man  hus 
never  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  rvater.  He  said 
oir  one  occasion  that  he  had  to  u.se  hrs  owtt 
urine  to  bathe  him.^elf,  which  appears  to  me  .a  very 
strange  thuig.  for  he  can  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
water  at  any  time  ; and  Mi'.  Humphries,  the  officer  in 
chai’ge  of  tire  cell,  mentioned  tliat  Ire  useil  to  go  to 
tlie  spring  for  that  purpose,  .i.s  he  preferred  it  to  tlie 
bucket  of  tvater  from  the  Artesian  -ivell. 

14.654.  (Dr.  Green/iou'.)  For  what  purpose  is  the 
bucket  of  water  iu  his  cell  ?— For  cleaning  irurposos. 

14.655.  Not  for  drinking  ?— No. 

14.656.  Tire  prisoners  are  supplied  with  drinking 
w.atcr  in  their  tins  ? — ^Yes. 

14.657.  (dfr.  Dr  Vere.)  Would  it  not  he  desirable 
that  he  should  have  a second  vessel  for  holding  water, 
when  he  wanted  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  described  ? 
— If  be  had  asked  me  for  a vessel  I wouM  have  sup- 
plied it  at  once.  I have  not  the  slightest  recollection 
of  the  man  askiug  for  the  vessel. 

14.658.  Did  the  ausTver  Mr.  Brodriek  read  to  you 
refer  not  only  to  his  having  enough  of  water,  but 
to  the  fact  that  the  bucket  he  had  was  stifficient  ? — 
He  had,  iu  addition  to  the  bucket,  a tin  uriuai,  which 
he  might  have  used  for  the  jmrpo.se. 

14.659.  (Dr.  Gi-een/iow.)  Have  you  recommended 
him  to  use  cold  water  for  the  piles  ? — Well,  I camiot 
answer  the  tjuestiou  off-hand,  but  most  likely  I did. 
For  a cousiih'i'able  time  past  I have  been  alloAving 
liim  j)oppy  fonieutatiou,  because  he  preferred  it.  I 
haveacertilicateliere  by  Dr.  WiUou,  assistant-surgeon, 
wlio  was  called  on  to  certify  to  that  man’s  case  during 
my  aljsence  last  year. 

14.660.  (C/iairman.)  Dr.  Campbell,  you  were  absent 
a cei'tain  period  last  year,  I believe.  Do  you  hand  to 
us  a certificate  from  the  medical  officer  who  was  then 
in  charge,  in  referoucc  to  Eoautree’s  case  — Yes,  my 
lord. 

14.661.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  read  it,  if  you 
please? — “ On  the  26th  of  May  1869.  Pi’isoner,  \Y. 
“ F.  Roantree  : This  is  to  certify  that  tlie  prisoner  W. 
*•  F.  Ro.autree  was  received  from  Portluud  prison  on 
“ February  tlie  8th,  1867,  for  /i(sinorr/ioids,\\v  general 
“ health  being  otherwise  good.  He  was  admitted  to 
“ hosjnfnl  on  reception,  anJremaiiieil  under  treatinem 
“ for  some  time.  He  also  suffered  from  sycosis,  a form 
“ of  skin  disease;  but  of  this  he  has  been  curerL 
'■  He  was  last  admitted  to  liospitul  on  Fcbruaiy  the 
“ 28tb,  1869,  for  Jiamorrhuids,  and  at  present  re- 
“ mains  under  treatment.  With  the  exception  of 
“ this  ailment,  which  is  compai'atively  slight  aud 
“ not  at  all  uncommon,  this  pri.souer  is  a picture 
“ of  good  health  .aud  has  gained  a stone  in  ivcight 
“ since  reception.  Signed  by  George  Wilson,  aasis- 
“ tnnt-surgeon.” 

14.662.  Dr.  Wilson  is  not  here  now  ? — He  is  now 
medical  officer  at  Portsmouth. 

14.663.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  What  date  does  he  give  for 
the  admission  into  hospital  ? — ^Tlie  28th  of  Febniai-y 
1869, 1 think.  The  figures  are  not  very  plain. 

1-1,664.  As  far  as  I can  see  from  the  medical  his- 
tory, that  does  not  appear  to  be  correct  ? — It  may  lie  a 
mistake  in  the  copy. 

14.665.  (Chairman.)  You  had  better  look  to  the 
original,  please? — Yes;  here  it  is,  February  the  9th, 
1869.  He  Imd  been  discbai-gcil,  I expect,  and  re- 
admitted. 

14.666.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Can  you  ascertain  positively 
whether  he  was  iu  hospital  before  the  9th  of  Febniavy  ? 
— have  got  it  down  here,  “9th  of  Februaiy  com- 
phuned  of  being  unable  to  get  out  of  bed  from  illness,” 
so  he  must  have  lieen  dischaiged  before  that.  I have 
got  a note  here  on  the  18th:  “Examined  this  man 
“ along  with  Dr.  Wilson,  and  found  him  free  from 
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“ prolapsus,  or  any  sign  of  blood  about  the  a7uis. 

“ He  looks  in  robust  health,  and  -weighs  fire  pounds 
“ more  than  on  receipt.  I thevefoi-c  discharged  him 
“ from  the  sick  list,  but  told  him  he  might  continue 
“ fomentation.  He  demurred  to  be  discliarged,  ns  he 
“ did  a month  ago,  but  there  -was  nothing  to  justify 
“ me  in  keeping  him  longer  on  the  sick  list.”  Then 
the  next  is  the  9th  of  February,  when  he  complained 
ofbeing  unable  to  leave  his  bed. 

14.667.  De  Vere.)  Is  it  not  possible,  Dr. 
Campbell,  that  a person  with  a tendency  towards 
iuceviial  piles  might  go  to  work  in  the  morning,  appa- 
rently well,  and  he  seized  with  an  attack  of  bleeding 
piles  in  the  course  of  the  day  ? — Well,  it  is  possible; 
hut  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  nudicnl  officer 
at  once.  This  establishment  is  nem-  lelt  without  a 
medical  officer.  The  prisoner  has  an  oppoiinuity  of 
seeing  the  assistant-surgeon  or  myself  at  any  time  of 
the  day  or  night. 

14.668.  {Dr.Lyo7is.)  W.as  there  iiny  attemptatthe 
radical  cure  of  the  piles,  or  wei-c  they  in  a state  to 
admit  of  it  since  bis  admission  ? — No  ; I have  not  tried 
any  operation.  There  were  astringent  injections,  and 
a gi-eat  variety  of  remedies  applied. 

14.669.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  kno-w  an  imbecile  of 
the  name  of  Daly  ?— Yes,  my  lord. 

14.670.  Do  you  recollect  on  any  occasion  his  coming 
to  yo;i  -with  woiiuds  In  his  head  ? — No,  my  lord ; but  I 
visited  him.  It  -svas  reported  that  he  had  met  with  a 
wound  in  his  head.  I went  myself  to  the  cell,  and 
-visited  him. 

14.671.  Was  the  report  that  he  had  met  with  a 
wound  in  his  head  ?— That  he  had  been  injured. 

14.672.  What  did  you  fiud  when  you  got  there  ? — 

I found  him  with  tln-ee  scal\)  wounds,  and  I dressed 
them. 

14.673.  Were,  they  -wounds  of  a serious  clraractev  ? 
— No  ; I did  not  consider  tliem  sordous,  my  lord. 

14.674.  Were  they  -u'onnds  -ivhioh  had  been  inflicted 
apparently  by  a blunt  piece  of  wood  ? — Te.s. 

14.675.  By  a staff? — Yes,  by  a .staff. 

14.676.  Did  lie  say  anything  to  you  about  them  ? — 
No  ; he  said  nothing  to  me  aboirt  them.  He  -was  rather 
not  inclined  to  speak  j but  he  was  quiet  at  the  time 
I saw  him  and  dressed  the  wouuda,  and  he  gave  no 
tiouble. 

14.677.  Is  there  any  statement  in  your  medical 
hooks  about  him  ?— No,  my  lord.  Tire  officer  canre  to 
my  room. 

14.678.  Who,  was  that  ? — Mr.  Harms,  I think.  I 
have  an  en^  in  my  journal. 

14.679.  T^hat  is  tliat  book  which  yon  produce  ? — It 
is  my  journal,  my  loi-d. 

14,880.  Do  yon  find  in  it  any  entry  al.iout  Daly 
about  the  time  timt  you  dressed  his  wounds  ? — Yes. 
On  the  2d  of  October  assistant-warder  Harra.s  reported 
to  mo  about  1.30  that  he  hail  been  assaulted  by  one  of 
the  imbeciles.  He  had  a quantity  of  hair  in  his  hand, 
which  he  stated  had  been  tom  from  his  left  whisker, 
aud  was  bleeding  from  a small  wound  'over  the  right 
eye.  As  the  prisoner',  M 3,992,  Bernard  Daly,  was  at 
the  same  time  vepor-ted  to  have  met  with  an  injury, 
I at  once  went  to  the  separate  cells,  aud  found  that  he 
had  met  wirh  three  wounds  of  the  scalp,  one  about 
two  inches  in  extent  on  the  ci'own,  airother  over  the 
occiput,  and  tire  third  above  the  left  temple,  about 
an  inch  in  extent.  He  had  also  a bruise  on  the  right 
arm,  but  slight.  Di-essed  the  wounds.  Visited  him  at 
four,  and  again  in  the  er-eiiiiig. 

14.681.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Would  you  conclude  from 
the  wounds  that  they  were  inflicted  by  three  separate 
blows  of  a blunt  instrument,  or  could  they  have  been 
the  i-esult  of  one  blow? — I should  think  separate 
blows. 

14.682.  Three  separate  blo-ws  ? — Yos. 

14j683.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Do  you  mean  by  thr-eo  sepa- 
rate pei'sous  ? — I could  not  say.  The  wounds  were 
distinct  in  different  parts  of  the  head. 

14,684.  Were  they  deep  wounds? — Simple  ; I did 
not  look  on  them  as  serious  wounds.  Of  coui'se  all 
-wounds  of  the  head  ate  serious. 


14.685.  Were  they  gaprug  wounds  ? — One  rvas  about 
an  mch  in  extent  and  was  gaping  a little. 

14.686.  Had  you  to  employ  suture  with  any  of 
them  ? — With  one. 

14.687.  A -wire  suture  ? — A wii-e  suture. 

14.688.  A silver  .suture  ? — A silver  suture. 

14.689.  Did  the  wound  heal  kindly  ? — It  healed 
kindly. 

14.690.  Them  was  no  tmee  of  erysipeln.s? — No  bad 
symptom  at  nil. 

14.691.  How  loug  were  the  wires  in?— The  wire 
was  in  for  some  time. 

14.692.  Do  you  i-emember  how  long  the  wire  was 
in  ? — I cannot  state. 

14.693.  Have  you  often  met  other  instances  in  which 
you  have  heard  that  incised  wounds  of  the  head  .'rad  else- 
where, inflicted  under  similar  eircumstniiees,  were  given 
by  the  warders  ? — No ; very,  verj-  seldom.  I cannot 
at  the  present  time  recollect  another  instance.  It  was 
quite  unusual. 

14.694.  Are  you  responsible  for  tbe  custody  of  those 
imbeciles  ? Are  they  supposed  to  be  under  your 
special  care  ? Are  they  in  the  infirmary  precincts  of 
the  prison  ? — Not  in  the  infirmary. 

14.695.  It  is  only  when  they  are  in  the  infirmary 
that  you  arc  siwciully  responsible  for  their  care  ?— Yes  : 
if  I ‘find  them  excited  I admit  them  into  the  infirmary 
for  observation. 

14.696.  Do  you  remember  any  other  instance  of 
recent  occurrence  in  which  wounds  on  the  head  or 
other  parts  of  the  body  hatl  to  be  attended  to  by  you 
or  the  assistant  surgeon,  wheu  inflicted  in  the  prison  by 
the  officei-s’  staffs  ? — No ; I cannot  recollect  a case ; but 
such  cases  liave  occurred ; but  I cannot  recall  any  to 
my  recollection.  They  arc  very  rare. 

14.697.  They  are  rare,  ? — Very  rare;  so  rare  that  I 
cannot  recall  one  to  ray  recollection. 

14.698.  Wa.s  this  niau  insensible  wlien  you  saw 

him  ? No,  .sir ; he  wa.s  in  a refractory  cell. 

14.699.  Was  he  insensible  when  you  saw  him? — 
Not  at  all.  He  seemed  to  treat  it  lightly. 

14.700.  Did  you  say  awhile  ago  that  he  was  not 
inclined  to  speak  ?— Yes ; he  did  not  say  ninch  to  me. 

14.701.  You  do  not  mean  to  imply  such  a sttite  of 
insensibility  as  may  be  caused  by  a blow  ? — No ; he 
looked  a little  feint,  as  fei-  as  I recollect ; but  he  was 
not  at  all  insensible. 

14.702.  Did  he  lose  much  blood  from  the  wounds  m 
the  scalp  ? — Not  a great  deal. 

14.703.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Is  there  anything  that  you 
-would  yomrself  wish  to  aildwith  reference  to  Konutree’s 
health  ?— Nothing  further.  He  is  a robust  man.  With 
the  exception  of  tbe  piles  there  is  nothing  the  matter 
-with  him  of  any  consequence.  The  man  is  in  robust 
health  and  fit  for  work.  If  I am  to  give  an  opinion,  it 
would  be  that  he  is  able  to  leave  the  liospital  at  tlie 
present  time. 

14.704.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Do  you  know  any  other 
ease  of  a man  labouring  under  piles  employed  at  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  prison  ?— I should  think  a good 
many  of  them. 

14.705.  Is  there  any  other  case  -within  your  own 
observation  ? — I cannot  recall  them  at  this  moment. 

14.706.  Taking  into  account  the  answer  you  gave 
some  lime  ago,  that  an  attack  of  bleeding  piles  is  liable 
to  come  on  when  at  ^vol-k,  is  not  that  a reason  for 
keeping  a man  suffering  with  piles  under  hospital 
ti-eatmeut  ? — Not  constaufly,  sir.  It  might  come  rai 
from  any  cxei'tion  at  work ; but  if  it  did  ocem.'  when 
he  was  at  work  he  could  apply  for  medical  assistance, 
imd  would  at  onee  be  admitted  to  hospital  if  it  was 
considered  necessary. 

14.707.  Do  you  know  the  nature  of  that  work 
which  has  been  spoken  of— that  cutting  of  bricks  ?— 
Yea  ; T have  seen  the  prisoners  emplo)’ed  at  it. 

14.708.  Is  it  hard  work  ?— It  does  not  appear  to  bo 
hard  work.  We  have  got  a number  of  invalit'b  em- 
ployed at  that  work.  I was  not  aware  until  it  -was 
mentioned  now  that  Hoautree  hod  been  empfeyed  at 
that  work. 

14.709.  You  have  spoken  of  the  possibility  of 
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attack  of  piles  being  brought  ou  bj  over  exertion? 
Could  it  by  the  prison  work? — No;  there  is  not  any 
violent  exertion  requii'od. 

14.710.  (£)r.  Greenhow.')  I understood  you  to  say 
that  you  thought  exertion  brought  ou  a fit  of  piles  ? — I 
merely  said  that  any  violent  exertion  might  possibly  do 
it  if  a man  wa.s  predisposed.  Perhaps  if  a man  was 
constipated  at  the  time  or  predisposed  to  tho  attack  any 
violent  exertion  might  hasten  it. 

14.711.  Would  you  in  that  case  setdown  the  piles  to 
the  constipation  or  the  exertion  ? — Well,  both  together ; 
but  no  doubt  the  constipation  was  the  exciting  cause. 

14.712.  (J/r.  De  Veye.)  And  the  exertion  the  pro- 
ducing cause  ? — Developing  it ; but  I am  not  aware 
that  men  have  ever  been  employed  in  any  work  calling 
for  any  violent  exertion. 

14.713.  {C/iairman.)  Nothing  rektiug  to  straining ? 
— No,  my  lord  ; that  was  what  I meant — that  any 
violent  stnuning  might  produce  it. 

14.714.  {Dr.  Grcen/iou!.)  Do  yon  think  that  work 
out  of  iloois!,  indeiwsudently  of  lifting  weights  or  of  any- 
thing to  cause  violent  straining  woidd  be  likely  to  bring 
on  a fit  of  piles  ? — No ; 1 think  the  work  he  is  put  on  ia 
more  likely  to  ward  off  au  attack  of  piles. 

14.715.  {Dr.  Li/ons.)  Have  you  any  recollection  of 
a prisoner  named  William  Harris  about  the  1st  of  ilay 
1869  ? — Yes ; I recollect  the  man  Harris  perfectly  well, 
Leciiuse  he  was  a very  bad  character. 

14.716.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  being  called  to 
see  bim  somewhere  about  the  1st  of  May  1869  ? — ^No; 
I do  not  recollect.  I have  an  entry  in  my  journal  that 
I was  called  to  see  him. 

14.717.  Would  you  kindly  look  to  your  journal  about 
the  1st  of  May  1869  ? — I find  no  entry  there. 

14.718.  Can  you  remember  whether  or  not  you  were 
sent  for  to  see  William  Harris  on  or  about  the  1st  of 
May  1869,  in  consequence  of  or  subsequent  to  a seuftle 
with  three  warders  who  were  sent  to  put  baadculTs  on 
him  ? — No;  I have  no  recollection. 

14.719.  Have  you  no  recollection  of  it  at  all  ? — No, 
sir. 

14.720.  Could  he  have  received  any  injury  in  that 
struggle  and  you  not  be  seut  for  ? — If  he  had  met  with 
any  serious  injury  I must  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  it.  I see  no  entry. 

14.721.  {Chairman.)  Were  you  here  in  May  1869  ? 

Yes,  my  lord.  The  only  entry  1 find  in  May  1869 

relates  to  Eoautree,  when  he  complained  of  his  door 
being  shut  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

1^722.  {Dr.  Lyo7ts.)  Eoantree  ? — Yes.  I do  not 
think  the  man  could  have  met  with  any  serioim  injury 
without  its  being  reported  to  me. 

14,728.  Roantree  stated  to  us  “Dr.  Campbell  caiae 
“ in  about  half  an  hour  after.  I cannot  say  what  he 
“ said  or  did,  hut  I know  that  the  gashes  in  the  man’s 
“ head  were  not  dressed  until  the  second  or  third  day 
“ after  the  occurrence  ?” — I have  no  entry  at  all. 

14.724.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  being  called 
to  see  William  Harris  ? — It  is  q\iite  possible,  but  I have 
DO  I'eeollection  of  it. 

14.725.  Wo-s  the  assistant-surgeon  cdled  to  see  him? 
— I do  not  think  the  assistant- surgeon  could  have  been 
called  either  without  its  coming  to  my  knowledge. 

14.726.  You  were  on  duly  at  that  time? — Oh  yes. 

14.727.  Would  you  imdei*take  to  say  that  it  was  aa 
incorrect  statement  that  yon  were  called,  that  you  came 
to  see  him  in  half  au  hour  after  the  alleged  malti'eat- 
roent,  and  whether  there  were  oi’  were  not  gashes  on 
his  head  ? — I won’t  say ; but  I have  no  recollection  at 
all  of  it. 

1*^728.  Would  your  i-ecoliection  of  the  day  enable 
you  to  say  whethei'  such  a thing  occurred  at  all  or  no^? 
Perhaps  if  I put  this  paper  in  your  hand  and  that  you 
read  over  the  passage  I point  out  to  you,  you  may 
understand  it  better? — {M'iiness  peruses  a part  oj 
Roantree's  printed  statement^  I see  it  all  quoted 
there,  but  I cjmnot  confid-m  it  in  any  way. 

. 14,729.  Can  your  recollection  enable  you  in  any  way 
£o  say  that  no  such  thing  occurred  ? — ^No ; I have  no 
recollection  of  it.  I cannot  say  anything  about  it.  I 
know  that  the  man  was  a very  troublesome  character. 
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If  he  had  met  with  gashes  on  the  head  I think  it  must 
have  come  to  my  knowledge  and  have  been  entered 
here.  Oh,  I beg  your  pardon ; here  it  is,  not  on  the 
second,  but  the  first  : “ Visited  the  piinishment  cells 
“ and  A.  ward ; foimd  3,596  Hands  with  a contused 
“ wound  of  foreheaxl ; ordered  dressing  to  it.”  That 
was  the  1st  of  May.  You  meatione<l  the  2ud  of  May 
I think ; but  there  is  nothing  there  about  gashes. 

14.730.  Do  you  remember  anything  now  about  tho 
wound  ? — No ; I cannot  recollect  it. 

14.731.  Do  you  remember  what  the  character  of 
the  wound  was  ? — No ; it  must  have  been  a veiy 
slight  afiair. 

14.732.  Or  what  the  dressing  Wits  ? — No  ; I merely 
ordered  dressing. 

14.733.  'WTiat  would  that  imply  in  the  practice  of 
this  institution  ? — A contused  wound ; most  likely 
some  water  dressing. 

14.734.  Some  lint  and  water  ? — Yes  ; the  entry  that 
find  here  is  “with  a contused  wound  of  the  forehead,” 
not  a gash,  but  “ a contused  W'ound  of  the  forehead.” 

14.735.  {Chairman.)  Dillon  I think  arrived  at 
Woking  about  the  middle  of  April  1866,  can  you  tell 
me  how  soon  afterwards  you  saw  him  ? — I saw  him 
the  following  day,  my  lord,  but  he  was  received  by 
the  assistant  surgeon.  This  is  the  entry  in  tho 
journal : — ‘'Number2658.  llryanDillon  was  received 
“ on  the  1 Itli  of  April  1866,  from  Pentonvilie.  He  is 
“ stated  to  be  36  years  of  age,  to  be  a clerk  and 
“ publican.  His  crime  ia  stated  to  be  treason  aucl 
“ felony  ; his  sentence  10  yeai-a ; place  of  birth,  CoJ'k  ; 
“ length  of  time  iu  prison  b^ore  admission  four 
“ months  ; previous  health  stated  to  be  indifferent ; 
“ weight  on  admission,  7 stone  9 pounds;  height 
“ 4 feet  11^  inches  ; is  stated  to  have  had  rheuma- 
“ tism  and  occasional  cough  ; ueiwoua  disease  ; stated 
“ to  discolatc  arm  and  injure  spine  ; he  has  been  of 
“ sickly  aspect  and  physic^  condition;  looks  feeble  ; 
“ general  health  indifteient;  morbid  conditions  present, 
“ curvature  of  spine,  aaid  debility.  Fit  for  light 
“ labour.” 

1-4,786.  That  is  entered  by  Dr.  Wilson  ? — It  is 
entered  by  Dr.  Wilson. 

14.737.  Is  there  any  entry  there  of  the  stethoscope 
having  been  applied  to  his  chest,  or  his  being 
examined  as  regards  lung  disease? — ^No  ; there  is  no 
entry. 

14.738.  Then  you  are  unable  to  say  whether  this 
is  coiTect  or  not  ? — “ I was  medically  examined  for 
“ the  first  time  by  Dr.  Wilsou,  who  applied  tire 
“ stetheseope  to  my  chest.  He  told  me  my  left;  lung 
« was  not  quite  clear.  He  said,  'I  suppose  yon  can 
“ do  a little  work.’  ” Whether  that  happened  or  not 
you  do  not  know  ? — It  took  place  I suppose,  at  the  time 
of  his  reception  here  when  Dr.  Wilson  examined  him. 

14.739.  Perhaps  the  more  convenient  way  would  be 
to  hear  fi-om  you  a statement  of  all  that  you  know 
about  him.  Previously  to  that  I will  read  what  he 
has  said  about  you  here.  “ Dr.  Campbell  has  never 
“ properly  or  sufficiently  examined  me  himself.  He 
“ never  did  so  at  all  for  upwards  of  three  years,  and 
“ then  only  at  my  own  request  after  he  had  told  me 
“ there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  me.  He  has 
“ allowed  Dr.  Hofiman  to  sec  my  prescription  sheet, 
“ and  has  prevented  him  examining  me.  He  allows 
“ Dr.  Hoffman  to  carefully  and  minutely  examine  the 
“ ordinaiy  prisoners.”  It  may  save  time  to  ask  you 
when  you  first  examined  him,  and  what  your  impres- 
sion of  him  was  ? — He  was  first  adniitt^  on  the  6th 
of  May  1866,  my  lord. 

14.740.  What  is  the  entry  then  ? — ^Merely  a simple 
case  of  cstfurb.  He  was  attended  to.  He  got  saline 
mixture  and  compound  tincture  of  camphor. 

14.741.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  On  the  6tU  of  May,  catarrh  ? 
—The  26th  of  May. 

14.742.  How  long  did  he  remain? — He  was  dis- 
charged on  the  17th  of  June,  my  lord. 

14.743.  Did  he  after  that  time  make  any  application 
for  i-eadmission  ? — He  has  been  in  very  often.  He 
has  been  in  altogether,  I suppose,  upwards  of  six  or 
seven  hundred  days  in  hospit^. 

3P 
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14.744.  Is  there  any  application  for  readmiasion 
shortly  after  that  time  ? — He  was  admitted  again  on 
the  31st  of  July*  and  diacharged  on  the  7th  of 
August. 

14.745.  On  what  grounds  was  the  re-admission  ? — 
For  diarrhcea,  ray  lord. 

14.746.  That  was  in  August  1866? — 1866.  Yes; 
then  he  was  readmitted  on  the  21st  of  February, 
1868. 

14.747.  1868  ? — Yes ; thei'e  is  a long  mtei'val. 

14.748.  A year  and  a half? — At  9 in  the  morii- 
iug  he  was  discharged  on  the  2d  of  March,  stating 
that  he  felt  quite  well.  He  was  readmitted  again 
on  the  6th  of  August  1868,  by  Dr.  Wilson.  It  is 
.stated  that  he  had  an  attack  of  dian-hcua  two  days, 
accompanied  by  sickness.  He  was  discharged  on  the 
21st.  He  was  again  admitted  on  the  23rd  of  October, 
1868,  for  inflamed  head,  debility,  and  a little  irritation 
about  the  head,  and  was  discharged  on  the  J 8th  of 
November.  He  was  admitted  i^ain  ou  the  6th  of 
January  1869,  for  debility,  with  rheumatic  pains  and 
pain  across  the  loins.  He  was  allowed  good  diet,  os 
usual,  and  tonics.  There  was  iro  complaint  for  some 
time,  and  he  was  discharged  on  the  5th  of  July. 

14.749.  When  was  it  that  he  met  with  the  accident  ? 
— Lately,  my  lord. 

14.750.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  In  your  very  first  note 
you  refer  to  injury  of  the  spine.  Does  not  that  refer 
to  some  accident  beibro  he  come  under  your- super- 
vision ? — ^Yes. 

14.751.  You  have  no  note  of  that  injury  ? — No. 

14.752.  You  do  not  know  when  or  where  it  oc- 
curred ? — No,  sir. 

14.753.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  occun-ed  before 
he  was  a prisoner  or  not  ? — I have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Tn«n  had  curvature  of  spine  for  many  years, 
and  that  it  was  congenital. 

14.754.  {Dr.  Lyons.')  Has  he  not  the  appearance  of 
a man  with  congenital  deformity  ? — Yes;  he  has  that 
appearance. 

14.755.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  With  regard  to  the  cur- 
vature of  the  spine,  has  it  increased  since  he  came 
here  ? — No  j 1 do  not  tliink  it  is  changed.  There  is 
very  little  change  in  his  appearance.  If  any  at  all  he 
is  a little  improved. 

14.756.  Has  he  got  shorter  ? — I have  not  measurvd 
him,  sir. 

14.757.  I think  it  would  be  satisf'actory  to  have  his 
height  taken  to-day,  in  order  that  we  may  know  his 
height  now  as  compared  with  what  it  was  when  he  was 
admitted  ? — Yes. 

14.758.  When  he  complained  of  those  pains  did  you 
think  there  was  any  incieased  initation  of  the  spine  ? — 
No. 

14.759.  Did  you  i-efer  the  pains  to  rheumatism  ? — 
The  rheumatism  which  he  has  been  liable  to  occun'ed, 
according  to-  his  own  account,  before  he  came  here. 
He  was  admitted  again  on  the  28th  of  July  for 
rheumatic  pains  in  the  front  of  the  chest  and  bade  j but 
three  days  after,  when  1 visited,  I found  him  at  chapel. 
Re  has  been  a great  pai't  of  his  time  in  hospital  and 
is  very  liable  to  be  affected,  simply  because  he  is  a 
man  of  weak  constitution  and  very  much  deformed. 

14.760.  {Chairman.)  Is  he  less  able  to  walk  now 
than  when  first  you  saw  him? — Yes,  but  that  arises 
from  the  accident  he  met  -with. 

14.761.  You  have  given  the  pei'iod  of  admission. 
Will  you  tell  us  when  you  first  examined  Mm,  and 
what  judgment  you  formed,  and  what  you  did  in  con- 
sequence?— 1 have  got  the  date  the  28lh  of  July 
1869  admitted  again  fbr  rheumatic  pains.  He  was  dis- 
chai-ged  with  other's,  but  was  readmitted.  He  refused 
hisfood.  I admitted  him  into  hospital  shortly  after.  It 
might  be  as  well  to  put  in  Dr.  Wilson’s  certificate.  He 
■was  called  on  to  certify  in  his  case  as  well  as  others. 
On  the  26th  of  May  1869,  Dr.  Wilson  states  : — 

“ This  is  to  certify  that  prisoner  B.  Dillon  was  re- 
“ ceived  from  Pentonville  on  April  11th  1866,  for 
- spinal  curvature  and  general  debility,  that  he  was 

several  times  in  hospital  for  slight  ailments,  the 


“ last  period,  June  the  6th  1869.  He  remains  in 
“ hospital,  and  is  now  very  much  improved  in  health, 
“ having  I find  increased  a stone  in  weight  since 
“ reception ; ” hut  he  has  fallen  off  lately  since  that 
occurred.  ( Witness  hands  in  the  cert^cate.) 

14.762.  When  did  you  first  examine  him,  Dr, 
Campbell,  con  you  tell  us? — There  is  no  note  of  any 
examination  j hut  I must  have  examined  him  when  he 
was  admitted  on  the  26th  of  May.  I have  seen  him 
constantly.  I have  seen  him  at  all  events  at  my 
regular  visits  twice  a day. 

14.763.  {Mr.  Brodriek.)  Have  you  any  clear  recol- 
lection of  having  exttmmed  his  chest  stethoscopieally 
during  the  first  three  years  of  his  imprisonment  here? 
— I cannot  say ; but  I must  have  done  it. 

14.764.  (CAaHWIa^^.)  His  own  statement  is,  that 
you  never  did  so  at  all  for  upwards  of  three  years,  but 
that  Dr.  Wilson  had  done  so  ? — {No  reply.) 

14.765.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  Has  he  ever  manifested 
any  tendency  to  chest  disease  ? — None  whatever. 
The  man  has  been  free  from  cough. 

14.766.  Dr.  Wilson,  by  auscultation,  examined  him 
when  he  came  here,  but  made  no  note  of  the  result  of 
that  examination.  Do  you  infer  that  he  found  hLs 
lungs  perfectly  healthy  ? — Certainly ; his  lungs  sound. 

14.767.  And  when  it  is  tlie  case,  that  a prisoner 
is  admitted  here  with  his  lungs  perfectly  healthy,  is  it 
usual  to  make  any  further  examination  of  the  organs 
of  the  chest  unless  the  prisoner  complains  ? — When  a 
man  is  admitted  into  hospital  for  a slight  catarrh,  if 
thej'6  is  any  chest  symptom  we  exnmine  the  chest. 

14.768.  My  question  was,  having  examined  the 
prisoner  on  his  arrival  in  prison  and  found  his  lungs 
perfectly  healthy,  is  it  usual  to  examine  his  chest 
again  unless  he  manifests  some  tendency  to  chest 
disease  ? — No,  I think  not,  unless  he  is  going  away, 
or  unless  there  is  some  partieulai'  i-eason  for  it.  If  a 
man  is  losing  weight  or  there  is  any  reason,  I would 
examine  his  chest. 

14.769.  Then  it  is  quite  possible,  according  to  the 
usual  practice  of  the  prison,  that  there  being  no  special 
reason  to  induce  you  to  examine  his  chest  after  Dr. 
Wilson  had  carefully  done  so,  you  may  not  have  ex- 
amined his  chest  for  three  years  ?— -I  may  not. 

14.770.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Do  you  distinctly  recollect 
that  Dr.  Wilson  did  make  a stethoscopal  examination 
of  his  chest  ? — ^This  is  the  only  entry  that  Dr.  Wilson 
has  made  here.  If  I look  over  my  notes  I may  find  an 
examination. 

14.771.  He  was  admitted  on  the  11th  of  April,  and 
on  the  26th  of  May  1866  ho  was  taken  into  the  hospitifi 
for  catarrh  ? — For  eatma-h ; y^. 

14.772.  Was  the  catarrh  acquired  here  ? — Oh  yes ; 
it  was  acquired  here. 

14.773.  Would  you  suppose  that  an  examination  was 
made  of  him  on  tlmt  day  ? Was  he  taken  under  your 
charge  then  ? — Under  my  charge. 

14.774.  Have  you  any  recollection  whether  you  did 
or  did  not  examine  his  chest  on  that  occasion  ? — No ; 
it  is  so  long  ago  that  I cannot  recollect ; but  if  I had 
seen  the  slightest  occasion  for  it  I should  have  examined 
his  chest. 

14.775.  Is  it  likely  that  you  would  have  examined 
him  from  the  fact  of  there  being  entered  here 
“ catarrh  ?” — Yea ; after  every  complaint  of  the  chest. 
If  there  is  any  I examine  the  chest. 

14.776.  What  do  you  record  as  catarx'h  here? — A 
simple  febrile  attack  from  exposure  to  cold. 

14.777.  Was  it  accompanied  with  broncMtis  ?— No ; 
I do  not  see  any  remark  here.  Here  is  a remark  here : 
“ Pulse  all  right.”  Two  days  after,  “ No  cough.” 

14.778.  On  the  28th  it  is  recorded  here,  “ Catarrhal 
symptoms  abated  ?” — Yes,  on  the  28th,  “ Catairlufi 
symptoms  abated ; bowels  confined ; takes  his  food-’ 
On  the  29th,  “ Pulse  all  right ; no  cough  so  that  the 
attack  must  have  been  very  slight  indeed. 

14.779.  What  species  of  catarrh  do  you  mean  when 
you  say  there  were  feverish  symptoms  and  cough?— 
No  cough. 

14.780.  There  was  no  cough  ?— No  cough.  On  the 
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29tb  I make  a remark  liei-e,  “ Puke  all  i-igLt ; uo 
cough.” 

14.781.  Does  that  mean  that  he  had  cough  up  to  the 
29th,  and  that  the  cough  disappeared  on  the  29th  ? — 
No,  that  does  not  follow ; because  there  is  no  mention 
of  cough  whatsoever. 

14.782.  That  leads  me  to  ask  what  kind  of  catarrh 
he  was  labouring  under.  Tou  say  he  had  catarrh  with 
febrile  symptoms  ? — Yes.  He  might  have  just  had 
a light  cold  but  being  a little  feverish  and  a very  weak 
man  I most  likely  admitteil  him  into  hospital.  If  he 
had  been  an  ordinary  prisoner  in  more  robust  health 
perliaps  he  would  not  have  been  admitted  into  hospital 
at  all.  This  Tnan  has  been  a great  deal  of  his  time  in 
hospital,  simply  because  he  is  a man  of  weak  con- 
stitution. 

14.783.  Hinung  catiu’rh  entered  here,  you  cannot 
remember  distinctly  whether  you  diil  or  did  not 
examine  him  with  a stethoscope  that  day  ? — No ; and 
it  is  further  possible  that  I did  not  for  three  days  after. 
He  had  no  congh. 

14.784.  (Dr.  Greenhoio.)  How  do  you  record  the 
feverish  cold  ? — It  is  catanli  here. 

14.785.  Without  any  cough  ? — Without  any  cough. 

14.786.  (Dr.  Lyo7i3.)  Wliat  classification  of  Jiseases 
is  in  use  here  in  your  records?  Do  you  follow  the 
classification  of  the  Registrar  Genei'al  ? — Yes  ; it  has 
been  lately  introduced.  Here  is  my  report  for  last  year. 

( Witness  hands  it  mj.) 

14.787.  It  is  the  nosology  of  the  Registrar  General  ? 
— It  is  a new  classification,  issued  to  us  lately. 

14.788.  (Mr.  Brodrick.')  As  I imderstand  Dillon 
was  admitted  into  hospital  on  the  21st  of  February 
1868.  Is  that  so  ? — ^Yes. 

14.789.  And  he  was  discharged  ou  the  2nd  of 
March  of  the  same  yeni‘  ? — On  the  2nd  of  Mai’cli, 
stating  that  he  felt  all  right. 

14.790.  What  is  your  note  on  his  reception  ou  the 
21st  of  February? — “ Admitted  for  catarrh,  a little 
feverish,”  and  on  this  occasion  “ troubled  with  cough.” 

14.791.  Did  he  state  to  you  on  that  occasion  that  he 
had  been  spitting  blood  ofa  bright  colour? — ^No.  There 
is  no  entry.  I never  heard  him  say  that. 

14.792.  His  statement  is  that  on  the  night  before  he 
became  worse,  and  in  the  morning  on  looking  at  his 
cell  pot  be  found  that  he  had  been  spitting  blood  of  a 
bright  colour ; that  he  got  up  about  9 o’clock,  and 
went  to  see  you  by  order  of  the  officer,  and  that  he  told 
you  how  he  felt  since  he  .saw  you  last,  and  that  he  had 
been  spitting  blood ; notwithstanding  which,  according 
to  his  statement,  you  did  not  examine  his  chest  stethos- 
oopically  or  otherwise,  but  snerely  felt  las  pulse  ? — 
When  was  that  ? 

14.793.  That  was  on  the  21st  of  February  ’68  ? 
— I find  the  entry  here  is,  “ Admitted  the  1 9th  in 
“ the  morning  for  catairh,  a little  feverish,  and 
“ troubled  with  cough.”  On  the  22nd  is,  “Rather 
better 23rd,  “ Takes  all  his  food and  then  there  is 
no  entry  until  the  27th,  when  it  states,  “ He  has  been 
“ going  on  favourably;  the  feverish  symptoms  were 
“ abated.” 

14.794.  Had  he  complained  to  you  of  spitting  blood, 
should  you  have  made  a note  of  it  ? — Oh,  certainly, 
sir.  Tbave  no  reason  to  believe  that  lie  ever  spat 
blood- 

14.795.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  lathe  catarrh  referred  to  here 
the  same  os  the  catarrh  referred  to  on  admission  in 
April  1866  ? is  the  kind  of  catarrh  the  same  in  those 
two  instances? — Yes,  he  has  been  subject  to  these 
slight  cataiThal  attach  ; they  are  very  slight. 

14.796.  Is  there  any  bronchitis  associated  with  the 
catarrh  .?— No,  he  bus  been  very  free  from  it. 

14.797.  Have  you  examined  his  chest  on  those 
occasions  ? — I must  have  done  so,  if  there  was  any 
occasion  for  it. 

14.798.  Was  there  any  sibilant  rale  or  any  indica- 
tion of  broncbial  irritation  ? — No  remark  made  to  that 
effect.  But  I may  state  that  this  man,  all  the  time  he 
has  beep  here,  has  never  had  any  serious  attack  of 
illness.  The  only  time  that  I have  been  at  all  appre- 
hensive of  this  man  was  when  he  fell  from  the  table. 


which,  of  courfe,  was  his  own  act.  He  got  up  ou  a 
table,  to  open  a window.  He  had  no  occasion  to  do 
it;  because  I do  not  think  the  man  has  had  occasion 
to  do  anything  for  himself  at  all,  to  clean  his  shoes  or 
do  anything  else. 

14.799.  (Chairman.)  Do  1 understand  that  you 
never  were  told  by  him,  to  the  best  of  your  recollection, 
that  he  spat  blood  ? — Yes,  my  lord.  I tbink  it  must 
have  been  entered  here  if  he  did. 

14.800.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  He  alleges  that  when  he 
was  discharged  from  hospital  on  the  2nd  of  March 
1868,  he  was  discharged,  not  because  he  was  well,  but 
as  a kind  of  punishmeat  for  some  conduct  of  which  he 
had  been  accused  in  chapel,  shaking  hands  with  his 
fellow  prisoners.  Are  yon  able  to  state  distinctly  that 
he  was  well? — That  is  not  at  all  likely  : in  the  first 
place  I never  heard  of  the  report. 

14.801.  Are  you  able  to  state  difficulty  that  you 
would  not  have  discharged  him  did  you  not  consider 
him  to  be  well  ? — Most  decidedly. 

14.802.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  You  were  not  influenced  in 
any  way  as  to  your  admitting  patients  into  hospital  or 
dismissing  them,  by  reports  or  punishment  ? — I am 
perfectly  independent,  and  I must  state  that  the  diree- 
tore  are  most  liberal  in  anything  that  I ask.  I am  not 
restricted  in  anything  that  I consider  necessary  for  the 
sick. 

14.803.  Would  he  be  wrong  in  assuming  that  his 
being  sent  out  of  hospital  on  that  occasion  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  his  being  reported  for  the  offence  of 
shaking  hands  with  hisfellow-prisouers  ? — What  is  the 
date  of  that  papei'. 

14.804.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  The  2nd  of  March  is  the 
date  of  his  dischai’ge,  and  it  was  the  Simday  previous 
to  that  th.at  the  ofenco  took  place.  Would  it  come 
under  your  coguizauce  at  nil  ? — Oh,  not  at  all. 

14.805.  Wuit  is  your  note  on  his  discharge  on  the 
2nd  of  March,  1868  ? — “ Continued  to  improve,  and  as 
“ he  felt  quite  well,  was  discharged  on  the  2nd  of 
“ Maroh.”  That  is  the  remark  I made. 

14.806.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Have  you  a previous  entry  to 
that  ? — Y’es,  on  the  27th ; “ Haa  been  going  on  favour- 
“ ably;  feverish  symptoms  now  abated.  Omitted  the 
“ saline  mixture,  ami  give  him  the  quinine  mixture 
“ instead.” 

14.807.  What  was  your  last  entry  prior  to  that? — 
On  the  23rd,  *•  Takes  his  food.” 

14.808.  The  day  before  that  ? — The  22nd,  “ Rather 
better.” 

14.809.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  Tou  say  in  that  i-eport  that 
you  discharged  him,  he  being  then  quite  well.  Did 
he  tell  you  that  he  felt  well  ? If  you  refer  to  the  report 
that  you  read  under  date  of  tlie  2nd  of  March  you  will 
see  ? — He  must  have  said  so,  for  I have  got  down  here, 
“as  he  felt  quite  well.” 

14.810.  Did  he  tel!  you  that  he  felt  quite  well  ? — I 
reconl  it  as  his  own  statement. 

14.811.  He  says  tliat  in  1866  a limited  number  of 
knickerbockers  were  served  out  to  the  prisonei’s,  and 
he  says,  “ To  provide  against  a change  to  cold  weather 
“ I applied  to  Dr.  Campbell  for  flannels  or  covering  of 
'•  some  kind.  He  said  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
" change.”  Did  he  so  apply  to  you  ? — cannot  tell, 
but  if  he  (lid  apply  it  is  recorded  in  a book  kept  for 
thf  purpose. 

14.812.  He  says  you  told  him  that  yon  had  no 
power  to  give  him  covering  ? — ^No,  my  loi'd,  which  I 
dare  say  was  the  fact. 

14.813.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  Should  you  or  should  you 
not  have  the  power  to  order  extra  stockings  or  what- 
ever might  be  required  ? — I should  not  like  to  inteifei-e 
with  prison  discipline.  If  I thought  a man  suffering  1 
should  admit  him  into  hospital.  I offered  a flannel 
bandage,  or  in  his  case  a flannel  belt  around  his  loins, 
he  being  a weakly  man. 

14.814.  He  say-s,  “ I was  very  sick  and  debilitated, 
“ in  especially  the  summer  of  ’68,  but  though  I 
“ applied  to  the  doctor  be  invariably  refused  to  take 
“ me  into  hospital.”  That  I think  was  Dr.  Wilson. 
Did  he  apply  to  you  ? — I do  not  recollect 

14.815.  Dm-ing  that  time  he  says  he  was  at  work 

3P  2 
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pullinc'iip  baskets  of  lu-ick  to  a scnffolil  by  a i-ope. 
Do  you  consider  that  was  work  that  he  was  fit  to  do  ? 
—Yes;  I suppose  be  was  never  ordered  to  work 
bevoiui  his  strength.  Before  I discharged  him  fi-om  the 
hospital,  I think  I wrote  to  the  governor  stating  that 
he  was  only  fit  for  light  work,  But  I find,  my  lord, 
that  lie  was  admitted  by  Dr.  Wilson  in  August  1868, 
for  diarrhota.  Then  he  was  discharged  on  the  21st. 

14.816.  He  says  as  regards  the  period  before  tluvt : 

« T attended  the’ surgery  during  the  greater  iwivt  of 
” May  ’68,  when  I got  meiiicine,  but  was  not 
“ admittetl  to  hospital.”  Wa.s  that  the  fact  or  not  ? — 

I have  got  the  entries.  Yes  ; that  is  quite  correct. 
Ho  did  attend  the  surgery. 

14.817.  He  -was  taking  medicine  ? — He  was  taking 

medicine.  « . . 

14.818.  What  medicine  was  he  taking  ? — Quinme 
nuxture  principally. 

14.819.  (2>r.  Lyons.)  Duiing  this  period  was  he 
suffering  ranch  from  diarrhcca,  Dr.  Campbell  ? — No  ; 
only  slight  attacks. 

14.820.  During  the  early  part  of  1868  he  states  that 
he  suffered  from  diarrhoea  ?— It  is  not  entered  here  to 
the  6th  of  August  when  he  is  admitted  for  diarrliraa. 

14.821.  Hare  you  any  entries  dunng  tlio  periofl 
previous  to  that  ofhis  getting  any  astringent  medicines  ? 
No,  sir.  In  February  1868,  I see  siilinc  mixture  with 
compound  tinctiue  of  camphor. 

14.822.  Between  the  2nd  of  March  and  the  6th  of 
August,  have  you  any  entries  of  medicine  that  lie  got  ? 
He  was  not  iu  hospital  at  the  time  ? — No,  sir ; I have 
no  entry  hei’e.  I have  gone  over  the  complaining  sick 
book  very  cavefiiUv,  and  I do  not  find  any  entiies. 

14.823.  He  states  that  the  officer  who  was  on  duty 
had  noticed  the  frequency  of  his  visits  to  the  water- 
clcset  and  said,  “ Are  you  there  again  ? There  must 
“ be  somethiug  very  bad  in  your  inside.  Why  don’t 
“ you  go  to  hospital”  ? — What  date  was  that,  sir  ? 

14.824.  It  must  have  been  in  the  month  of  May 
1868  ? — That  is  the  time  I mentioned  when  he  was 
taking  the  quinine  mixtui'e. 

14.825.  Have  you  a note  bearing  on  the  allegation 
as  to  his  having  hud  diarrheea  about  or  during  that 
time  ? — No  ; there  is  no  entry  of  his  liaving  had  any 
astringent  mixture  at  all  at  that  time.  On  the  con- 
trary there  are  two  or  three  instances  where  he  had 
aiierient  medicine.  He  had  aperient  Tnecliciue  on  the 
19th  of  Fehrimiy.  These  are  entries  made  in  the 
complaining  sick  book. 

14.826.  The  dates  we  are  now  speaking  of  are 
between  the  2nd  of  March  and  the  6th  of  August 
1868  ? — There  is  no  entry  here  iu  March  at  all. 

14.827.  In  April  is  there  any  entry  there? — There 
is  no  entry  in  April.  There  is  no  entry  until  the  12th 
of  May. 

14,328.  What  medicine  did  he  get  then  ? — A saline 
draught  on  the  12th  of  Maj'. 

14.829.  Wliat  would  the  saline  draught  be  for  ? — 
Just  one  of  those  attacks  that  he  is  very  subject  to ; a 
little  common  fevei-ishness  referred  to  cold  in  the 
head. 

14.830.  It  would  not  bo  a saline  aperient  ? — No  : 
lig^iOT  atnnioniis  acetatis. 

14,881.  What  else  did  he  get  dining  this  period  ? — 
Ou  the  19th  a senna  draught,  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  repeated  on  the  20th ; but  there  is  no  mention 
made  there  at  all  of  any  astringent  mixture. 

14.832.  Have  you  any  entries  from  March  to  August 
showing  that  he  got  astringent  medicine  ? — The  nest 
entry  here  Ls  on  the  18th  of  June,  at  7'30  lie  had 
aromatic  mistm'e  with  chloridine. 

14.833.  What  would  that  be  proscribed  for  ? — For 
diarrheea,  and.  it  is  mentioned  “ diariiiosa  ” on  the 
following  day. 

14.834.  Follow  on  there  and  see  if  there  are  any 
further  entries  of  medicines  for  diaai'h<na ? — Yes,  on 
three  days  following,  at  7 o’clock  in  the  evening, 
he  had  that  draught.  On  the  following  day  he  had 
the  same  ; on  the  20tb  he  ha<l  a simple  aromatic  mix- 
ture. Then  again  thei-e  is  no  entry  until  the  5th  of 


August,  when  he  again  complains  of  disease,  and  hnj 
aromatic  mixture  at  noon. 

14.835.  On  the  6th  of  August  he  was  taken  into 
hospital  ? — On  the  6th  of  August  he  was  taken  into 
hosintal. 

14.836.  For  dianhcca  which  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued ? — Yes. 

14.837.  {Chairman.)  He  states  in  the  printed  state- 
ment that  he  has  forwarded  to  us  : “ From  March  to 
“ June  1869, 1 was  afflicted  with  the  most  acute  pains. 

“ I sutlered  from  neuralgia  in  the  face.  My  gums 
“ became  frequently  swollen  and  ray  front  teeth 
“ loosened  ; but  the  most  intense  pain  of  all  was  in  the 
“ crown  of  my  head  and  extending  to  my  forehead. 

“ My  scalp  was  pauiful  and  sore  to  the  touch.  My 
" hair  got  thin  and  began  to  fall  out.  Eheumatism  of 
“ the  aentest  kind  was  rniraing  all  over  my  body  and 
“ was  especially  painfnlin  the  right  hand  and  wrist.  I 
" suffered  intensely  from  the  cold  j my  chest  became 
“ very  sore  and  p.ainful  especially  over  the  right 
“ nipple.  The  pain  extended  to  the  back  under 

“ right  shoulder.  1 breathed  with  difficulty,  always 
“ getting  worse  at  night.  I felt  very  sore  from  my 
“ throat  along  the  windpipe  and  down  to  and  across 
“ my  stomach,  I felt  very  had  one  morning  when 
“ Dr.  Campbell  was  visiting  the  patients  in  the 
“ hospital.  When  the  doctor  came  into  our  dormitory, 
" as  he  was  asking  Colonel  Tliomtis  F.  Bourkc  and 
“ Mr.  Mnicahy  how  they  were,  I began  unbuttoning 
“ my  waistcoat  and  shirt  with  the  view  of  asking  him  to 
“ examine  my  chest  j but  instead  of  turning  to  me  and 
“ asking  me  how  I was,  when  he  saw  by  my  unbutton- 
“ ing  what  I wanted,  he  continued  talking  to  them 
“ and  backed  out  of  the  room  without  asking  me 
“ how  I was.  As  he  was  leaving  the  room  I said 
“ ' my  chest  is  very  bad,’  but  the  doctor  took  no  notice 
“ of  my  remark.  The  doctor  has  ncte<l  similorly  to 
“ me  ou  other  occasions.”  Do  you  recollect  this 
“ occurrence  ? — No,  my  lord,  I do  not  think  that  could 
be  possible.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  ward  who 
always  accompanies  me,  would  he  able  to  rebut  that  I 
should  think. 

14.838.  Are  you  able  to  state  that  tliere  wns  any 
occasion  ou  which,  when  he  jiresented  liimself  lor 
examination,  you  refused  to  examine  him  ? — Oh,  never 
on  any  occasion  I should  think,  my  lord.  He  might 
have  ou  that  occasion,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
been  undoing  his  clothes,  and  I might  have  gone  out 
without  hearing  him. 

14,889.  (iMr.  Brodrick.)  He  complains  that  on  an- 
other occasion  he  had  reason  to  considt  you  nboot  a 
swelled  testicle,  and  that  you  instituted  no  examination 
of  if.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  it  ? — Ho  is  now 
under  treatment  for  that  at  the  present  time. 

14.840.  Is  it  a recent  affair  ? — I think  it  is  a recent 
affair.  I examine  him  uow  very  often.  He  is  under 
treatment  for  it  now. 

14.841.  Ton  did  institute  a proper  local  examina- 
tion?— I have  examined  him  very  often  and  given 
suspensory  bandages  and  every  thing  required. 

14.842.  His  complaint  is  that  for  two  or  three  days 
you  contented  yourself  with  ordering  a suspensory 
hsnclage,  but  witliont  looking  at  the  part  affected.  Is 
that  a possible  thing  ? — That  I cannot  tell  if  it  did 
happen.  I know  that  I have  examined  him  very  often. 
Perhaps  I might  not  consider  it  necessary  to  ask  him 
to  unbutton  liis  clothes ; but  I have  examined  him 
very  often.  I did  so  this  morning. 

14.843.  {Mr.De  Vere.)  If  he  liad  asked  you  would 
you  have  clone  so  ? — Oh  certainly. 

14.844.  {Dr.  Lyom.)  Have  you  any  recollection  of 
yonr  administering  an  opium  draught  to  him  ou  any 
occasion  ? — I have  some  recollection  of  his  complaining 
of  liis  taking  an  opium  draught.  Have  you  got  the 
date  ? 

14.845.  He  states  that  in  a memorial  to  the  Seerefary 
of  State  he  describes  the  effects  of  a draught  ordered 
to  be  given  by  Dr.  Campbell  ? — Yes,  I recollect  that 
circumstance.  He  did  complain  of  a draught,  but  I 
should  not  suppose  that  the  draught  had  anything  tn 
do  with  his  complaint. 
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14.846.  Would  you  state  whnt  qiinutity  of  opium 
was  in  it  ? — It  was  simple  tincture  of  opium,  fifteen  to 
twenty  minims  in  a draught  of  saline  mixture. 

14.847.  Do  you  think  he  did  not  get  more  than 
twenty  minima  at  the  outside  ? — Oh  no,  not  more. 

14.848.  The  tincture  of  opium  ? — The  tincture  of 
opium,  sir.  I was  not  aware  of  this  until  I saw  it 
alluded  to  in  his  statement  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
I was  quite  astonished  to  see  it. 

14.849.  He  states  that  on  one  occasion,  subsequent 
to  that  when  he  went  to  your  office,  “ Dr.  Campbell 
“ looked  ajigry  and  red,  and  immediately  said,  ‘ I tell 
" ‘ you  man,  once  for  all,  you  must  not  be  felling  back 
“ ‘ on  me  when  yon  won’t  eat  your  food.  I took  you 
“ ‘into  hospital  for  a charge  of  diet,  kept  you  there 
“ ‘ when  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  you.  You 
“ ‘ are  not  sick.’  ” Did  you  say  that  to  him  ? — No, 
I have  no  recollection  of  that  at  all.  He  was  like  the 
others  I suppose  discharged  from  hospital  at  that  time, 
five  together,  and  they  all  refused  a large  poitiou  of 
their  food.  But  he  being  a weakly  man  was  I’e- 
admitted  to  hospital  shortly  after.  He  was  only  out  a 
short  time,  and  he  has  been  in  hospital  ever  since.  I 
wish,  my  lord,  to  hand  in  a statement  of  the  dietary  he 
has  had.  (Hands  in  a document.) 

14.850.  ( Chairman^  What  is  the  paper  which  you 
now  hand  in  ? — It  is  the  diet  ticket,  my  lord. 

14.851.  Sliowing  the  diet  which,  while  in  hospital, 
Bryan  Dillon  had  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

14.852.  (Mt.  Brodrick.)  Does  this  paper  show  the 
diets  which  he  has  had  in  hospital  at  different  times 
since  1866? — ^Yes. 

14.853.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  recollect,  Dr.  Camp- 

bell, the  occasion  on  which  the  memorial  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  Bryan  Dillon  ? 

Yes,  my  lord,  and  I sent  a certificate  along  with  it,  a 
copy  of  which  I handed  in. 

14.854.  That  memorial  applied  among  other  things 
to  a change  of  food,  did  it  not  ? — I forget  the  rmturo 
of  it  now ; but  I was  quite  surpri.sed  at  his  reflecting 
on  me  in  the  memorial.  I think  he  alludes  to  that 
draughty  which  was  the  only  thing  that  he  could  bring 
forward. 

14.855.  He  met  with  an  accident  I believe  in  an 
endeavour  to  raise  the  window  of  his  little  room  ?— 
Yes. 

14.856.  He  fell  backwards  off  the  table  on  the  floor  } 
—Yes. 

14.857.  Were  you  sent  for? — I happened  to  enter 
the  ward  just  at  the  time. 

14.858.  What  did  you  do  for  him  ?— On  the  17th 
of  May  1870,  my  lord,  I make  an  entry  here  in  my 
remark  ticket : “ On  entering  the  ward  to  prescribe 
“ for  patients  I foimd  that  this  man  had  j»ist  fallen 
“ from  the  table  in  the  small  room  when  in  the  act  of 
“ closing  the  window.  He  was  at  once  placed  in  his 
“ bed  and  appeared  to  be  stiffermg  from  pain  in  the 
“ loins,  extending  round  the  false  i-ibs  on  the  right. 
“ Ho  had  a little  brandy  and  then  port  wine  ; foment 
“ with  poppy  decoctions ; also  ordered  milk  and  beef 
“ tea  ; visit^  him  several  times  during  the  day  j in 
“ the  evening  found  him  a little  easier  and  pulse  more 
“ regular.  It  is  but  right  to  add  that  he  got  on  the 
“ table  of  hU  own  accord,  when  the  officer  was  at  the 
“ further  end  of  the  ward,  and  that  he  had  no  occasion 
“ to  do  so,  as  one  of  the  officers  attends  on  him  when- 
“ ever  requiied.”  He  suffered  a good  deal  for  some 
time  from  shock.  I changed  his  diet  then  to  “ low 
“ hospital  diet;  pudding,  two  eggs,  chicken  broth,  a 
“ quart  of  milk  and  th^  ounces  of  wine.” 

14.859.  How  long  was  he  under  treatment  for  that  ? 
—I  find  on  the  26th  of  May,  my  lord,  “ he  is  so  much 
better  that  I recommend  him  to  get  up  a little  ; ” but 
he  is  still  under  treatment.  On  the  lltb  of  June  “be  is 
moving  about  in  the  corridor,”  and  on  the  12th  of  July, 
“he  goes  down  to  the  exercising  yard  assisted  by 
others.” 

14.860.  (Dr.  Byons.)  In  the  yard  is  he  able  to  walk 
about,  or  is  he  carried  down  ? — He  walks  down  with 
the  assistence  of  others. 
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14.861.  Aucl  when  he  is  in  flio  yanl  what  does  he 
do  ? — He  sits  there. 

14.862.  He  is  not  able  then  to  walk  about  the  yard  ? 
— I have  not  seen  him,  but  I told  them  to  take  n chair 
there  for  hLs  use. 

14.863.  (J/r.  Brodrich.)  Have  you  a note-  ou  the 
2Tth  of  June  to  the  eflect  that  he  appeared  nearly 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  fall  ? — Yes  ; “ No 
“ complaint  for  some  days,  and  he  appeare  to  have 
“ neai'ly  recoverei!  fi-om  the  effects  of  the  fell.” 

14.864.  And  that  was  your  opinion  on  that  day  ? — 
Yes. 

14,86.5,  And  do  you  retain  that  opinion,  that  he  has 

so  much  recoveretl  fr-om  the  effects  of  the  fall  ? I do 

not  think  he  has  altogether  reeovei-etl  from  it.  He 
seems  to  suffer  from  it  still. 

14.866.  Do  you  think  he  has  recovered  from  ihe 
immediate  effects  of  it? — Yes;  but  being  a man  of 
weakly  constitution  he  still  feels  the  effects  of  it,  and  is 
hkely  to  do  so  for  some  time. 

14.867.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  In  what  respects  is  he  likely 
to  feel  the  effects  of  it  for  some  time  ? — Well,  he  will 
not  be  so  well  able  to  move  about.  The  coufinemeut 
for  weeks  too  has  weakened  him  considerably. 

14.868.  Is  there  aiiytliing  of  a paraplegic  nature 
alvDut  it,  or  want  of  muscular  power  ? — He  complains 
of  want  of  feeling  in  his  legs  ; but  there  is  no  paralysis. 
I think.  He  was  very  anxious  to  try  the  battery,  and 
it  was  allowed,  to  gratify  his  own  wish  ; and  the  com- 
pounder tells  me  that  the  muscles  appear  to  act  veiy 
well. 

14.869.  Have  you  seen  the  battery  applied  ? — No; 
Dr.  Hoffman  usually  gave  it. 

14.870.  Is  there  any  loss  of  sensation  in  his  limbs? 
—He  complnius  of  numbness. 

14.871.  Have  you  te.sfed  it  ? — ^No. 

14.872.  Have  yon  any  reason  to  doubt  that  there  is 
a certain  amount  of  numbness  ? — It  is  quite  possible 
that  there  may  be  a certain  amount  of  immbne.ss,  but 
it  does  not  prevent  him  from  moring  about. 

14.873.  Do  yon  think  the  fell  affected  the  spinal 
cord  or  membrane  ? — I tliinlc  it  is  qiiite  possible  that 
the  fell  might  have  done  it,  the  spine  projects  so  much ; 
and  he  appears  to  have  come  down  on  that  particular 
part. 

14.874.  Has  there  been  any  change  noticeable  in  the 
condition  of  the  urinary  secretion  since  the  perio<l  of 
his  fall  ? — No,  nothing. 

14.875.  No  want  of  power  over  the  bladder? — No, 
sir. 

14.876.  I find  it  recorded  that  previous  to  this  fall 
he  applied  for  astringent  medicines?  — Yes,  he  did; 
occasiomdly  he  was  suffering  from  diarrheea. 

14.877.  He  states  that  since  that  fall,  the  contrary 
condition  has  become  prevalent  ? — That  is  very  possible, 
because  he  has  not  been  moving  about  now  the  same 
as  he  had  been  before,  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  torpidity. 

14.878.  Have  you  any  appreheusion  besides  that, 
as  iudicated  by  this  symptom? — No,  I think  not. 

14.879.  You  are  aware  that  it  is  sometimes  an  im- 
portant symptom  of  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord  ? — Yes  ; 
but  I see  no  reason  in  his  case. 

14.880.  Has  he  hud  frequently  to  apply  for  medicines 
sluce  ?— No  ; I do  not  think  he  has  very  often.  He 
lias  always  W'hen  necessary  had  a little  ordered  him. 

14.881.  The  accident  occiured  on  the  17th  of  May 
you  say  ? — ^Yes. 

14.882.  I find  on  the  23rd  “bowels  confined 24th 
bowels  confined;”  and  again  on  the  26th,  “bowels 
confined”?  — Yes;  “bowehs  not  moved:  repeat  the 
draught;  easier;  bowels  confined.”  Then  1 recom- 
mend him  to  get  up  and  move  about  a little  ; and  then 
I see  he  waa  purged  ou  the  2nd  of  June. 

14.883.  Did  he  get  any  racdicine  before  tliat  ? could 
he  have  got  house  medicine  without  its  being  added 
here  ? — It  is  quite  possible  I might  have  oitlered  a 
little  chalk  mixture. 

14.884.  I think  3'ou  say  he  was  purged.  Could  hf' 
have  got  house  mecheine  to  produce  the  ptirging  ? — I 
think  not.  It  would  have  been  noticed. 


Dr.  Campbell, 
13  Aug.  18*0. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION 


JJr.  Campbell. 
13  Aag.18'0. 


14  885.  I6  imeutvy  of  the  administration  of  house 
medicine 'always  made?  — It  is  always  made.  It  is 
always  ordered  by  myself  or  the  assistant  surgeon. 

14.886.  He  stat^  that  his  bowels  have  been  de- 
cidedly more  confined  since  the  accident,  and  that  as  a 
general  rale  he  was  subject  to  diarrhcea  more  or  less 
before  the  accident.  Is  that  consistent  with  your  ob- 
servation of  him?— I do  not  see  here  that  he  bos 
required  much  opening  medicine  at  the  time,  but  i 
am  incliuefl  to  think  that  confinement  has  a good  deal 
to  tlo  with  the  state  of  his  bowels. 

14.887.  Tou  mentioned  a while  ago  that  you  think 
there'  may  have  been  some  injury  to  the  spine  from  the 
f,Jl  5 — It  is  quite  possible. 

14.888.  I memit  to  see  -whetlier  there  is  any  consti- 
tution consequent  ? — I understand  what  you  mean  ; but 
I do  not  think  the  constipation  arises  fr-om  that  cause,  but 
is  more  likely  to  be  from  want  of  exercise. 

14.889.  {Chairman.)  He  states  “On  the  2^h  of 
“ July  last  1 was  necessitated  to  use  the  stool  in  the 
« room.  It  was  sent  thei-e  for  my  use,  being  unable 
“ to  walk  unsupported  to  the  doaet.  I never  was 
“ necessitate<l  to  use  it  except  in  the  morning  once 
“ generally,  and  very  often  only  every  second  day.” 
He  says  he  was  told  that  the  doctor  and  officer  said  that 
he  did  not  require  to  use  it  at  all ; and  he  then  says 
that  he  prepared  a short  note  of  whnt  he  had  been  told 
by  the  prison  officers,  intending  to  read  it  to  you  ; but 
that  you  passed  by  their  room  that  night  without 
entering  it,  but  turned  back  as  the  ofBcer  told  you  that 
he  wanted  to  see  you.  He  sa^  he  stood  up  as  you 
came  back,  supporting  himself  on  the  chsdi',  and  amd 
to  you  that  in  order  to  be  carefrd  and  prevent  mistakes 
he  would  read  a note  which  be  had  written,  and  that 
having  read  it  he  asked  you  was  it  true.  He  adds  “ Of 
“ course,  he  answered  I leave  out  a word  or  two — 

“ slowly  in  this  way  : — ‘ I consider  as  you  are  able  to 
“ ‘ take  exercise  for  five  hours  every  day,  you  ought 
“ ‘ not  to  use  the  chafr  when  you  come  hack  firom 
“ ‘ exercise.”  I told  him  I never  used  the  chair  in  the 
“ afternoon,  and  asked  him  bow  did  I take  exercise. 

“ He  made  no  reply.  I asked  him  how  could  I help 
“ using  the  chair  if  necessitated  to  stool,  as  I could  not 
“ walk  by  myself.  He  avoided  answering  directly, 

“ and  again  deliberately  repeated  ‘ Ton  can  take  five 
“ ‘ hours’  exercise  and  you  must  not  use  the  chair  after 
“ ‘ exercise.’  I told  him  again  I did  not  use  the  chair 
“ aftei'  ‘ exercise  ’ as  he  called  it ; that  whenever  I used 

it  it  was  in  the  morning,  often  after  I had  taken 
“ opening  medicine ; and  often  I did  not  use  it  at  all. 

“ He  said  again,  ‘ You  can  take  exercise  and  you  must 
“ ‘ not  use  it,’  and  turning  to  Mr.  Power  and  Mr. 

“ Mulcahy  said,  ‘ I am  sure  the  others  must  find  it  dis- 
« ‘ agreeable.”'  He  adds  that  seeing  that  in  spite  of 
his  protestation  to  the  contrary  you  continued  to  soy 
that  he  did  use  the  chair  after  exercise  he  said,  “ You 
“ have  been  listening  to  the  lying  stories  of  prisoners 
“ and  believe  them  to  be  true  ; and  to  say  that  I used 
“ the  chair  after  exercise  would  be  slandering  me.” 
Did  that  scene  take  place  ? — ^Yes  ; and  ha  behaved  in  a 
grossly  impudent  way  to  me.  I never  met  with  such 
insolence  from  almost  any  prisoner  that  I have  had  to 
dog]  with.  I may  just  mention  what  occurred.^  I 
vidted  the  patients  in  the  ward  in  the  even^  ; a little 
after  7 o’clock.  I was  told  the  prisoner  Dillon  wished 
to  see  me.  I at  once  went  to  the  small  room  which 
was  occupied  by  him  and  two  other  prisoners.  He  was 
standing  at  his  bedside  with  a paper  in  his  hand,  and 
in  a very  insolent  and  excited  way  complained  that  the 
prisoner  nurse  McCoy  refused  to  empty  his  close  stool 
and  wished  to  know  if  I had  given  orders  to  him  not 
to  use  it.  As  he  continued  to  question  me  in  a very 
improper  maimer,  I reminded  bim  that  I always  spoke 
to  the  prisoners  in  a quiet  way  and  should  insist  on  his 
doing  the  same  to  me.  I had  not  given  any  orders 
about  the  close  stool,  but  finding  that  he  was  able  to 
walk  to  the  exercising  ym;d  for  several  days,  with 
as.si8tiiDce,  a considerable  distance,  I suppose  about  a 
hundi’ed  yards,  where  he  remained  with,  his  companions 
I told  him  that  I thought  he  might  be  assisted  to  the 
closet,  which  is  within  tlu’ee  yards  of  his  dormitory. 


The  prisoner  however  immetliately  accused  rae  of  in- 
humanity, and  behaved  in  a most  insubordinate  maimer. 

I cautioned  him  to  be  quiet,  but  he  went  on,  and  I 
then  told  the  officer  to  i-eport  the  oireumstanee. 
These  are  two  men  who  have  met  with  every  posable 
They  have  been  allowed  any  diet  almost 
they  have  thought  proper  to  ask  for,  and  that  is  the 
retiira  they  have  made.  I am  glad  to  say  that  the 
prisoners  I liaie  to  deal  with  in  hospital  are  generally 
veiy  respectful  and  grateful. 

14.890.  Was  this  case  entered  into  by  the  governor  ? 

It  was  entered  into  by  the  governor. 

14.891.  And  what  was  the  i-esult  ?— The  director 
ordeivd  them  to  be  romoved  to  B wnnl  from  the  small 
room  which  they  had  occupied,  for  a considerable  time. 

14  892.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  What  was  the  date  of  that 
occurrence  that  you  have  refeired  to  now  ? — I could 
onlylookonit — as  I have  not  given  those  men  the 
slightest  gi-ound  of  offence — I could  only  look  on  it  as 
a premeditated  insult  j as  being  prepared  to  insult  me 
when  I went  into  the  room.  On  the  20th  of  July  this 
occurred. 

14.893.  Have  you  two  ussislauts  nametl  Driscoll  and 
McCoy  ? — Yes. 

14.894.  Are  they  prisoners  ? — ^Yes,  prisoners. 
McCoy  is  now  in  attendance  on  Rickard  Burke,  because 
he  is  recommended  to  me  by  Mr.  O’Leary  as  one  of  the 
most  respectful  prisoners  in  the  hospital. 

14.895.  And  Driscoll  ? — Driscoll  is  also  a very  at- 
tentive  man,  but  Dillon  made  a complaint  of  Driscoll. 

14.896.  What  have  you  to  report  as  to  those  two 
meu  ?— They  are  very  good,  attentive  men. 

14.897.  Are  they  men  liable  to  Ire  disagreeable  or 
violent?— Qidte  the  reverse. 

14.898.  Are  they  men  that  you  find  to  carry  out  the 
duties  imposed  on  them? — ^Yes  ; most  patient,  well- 
conducted  men. 

14.899.  Would  it  be  their  duty  to  rub  Dillon  ^th 
the  liniments  which  you  prescribe  ? — ^Yes;  hut  Dillon 
refused  it. 

14.900.  Did  either  of  those  two  men  refuse  to  rub 
liniment  on  liis  spine  ? — I got  a repori  fr-om  officer 
Lover  on  that  question. 

14.901.  But  as  fat  as  you  know  yourself  are  you 
aware  whether  they  did  refuse,  or  are  they  men  who 
would  be  likely  to  refuse  to  perform  a duty  imposed  on 
them  by  yon? — They  refused  because  he  would  not 
allow  the  man  attending  on  him  to  do  it. 

14.902.  Who  is  the  man  attending  on  him  ? — His 
natue  is  McCoy. 

14.903.  {Chairman.)  Just  read  the  report,  pleuw. 

This  is  a report  made  to  me  by  the  officer : — " Sir. 

" on  the  night  of  the  21st,  about  7'p.m.,  Bryan  Dillon 
“ asked  me  to  send  one  of  the  nurses  to  rub  him  with 
“ liniment  as  he  would  not  allow  his  own  nurse,  3510, 
“ James  McCoy,  to  rah  him.  I asked  the  other  nm-se : 
“ he  declined  dmng  ft  as  he  refused  to  allow  the  nuree 
“ appointed  for  him.  I told  him  the  other  nurre  re- 
“ fused,  and  that  McCoy  was  prepared,  to  do  it  if  he 
“ did  not  speak  to  me.  He  smd  o©-,- he  would  go 
“ without  being  rubbed.  Signed,  Wiluam  IjOveb, 
“ assistant  warder.”  This  officer  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  prisons-  several  limes.  There  is  another  relating  to 
Driscoll  by  the  same  officer : — “ Sir,  the  prisoner  Dillon 
“ reported  to  me  this  morning  that  Driscoll  the  nurse 
“ was  very  contrary,  and  I wish  to  know,  for  my  own 
“ information,  whether  the  nui-se  is  bound  to  take  the 
“ water  to  wash  in  the  morning,  or  whether  they  are 
“ supposed  to  wash  with  the  other  prisoners  in  the 
“ lavatory  ; whether  the  nurse  is  supposed  to  -clean 
“ their  cell  pots,  or  whether  they  are  to  clean  them 
“ themselves,  as  it  t^pears  lie  otiier  nurses'  have  done . 
“ They  get  up  at  7 a.m.  in  the  morning.  This  mor^ 
“ ing  it  was  a little  past  7,  and  had  to  wash  in  me 
« lavatory  after  it  was  cleaned  for  the  day.”  I mention 
here  that  as  the  nurse  -for  Dillon  and  Murphy  was  1^ 
obliging  than  other  nurses,  I told  the  officer  -to  shut 
him  away  from  them  into  the  othei-  ward.  This  officer 
at  the  same  time  mentioned  that  Dillon . and  Muipny 
got  up  later  than  the  other  patients  and  Went  to  tne 
hvatory  after  it  was  cleaned  fijT.the^day, . My  answer 
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is  that  he  was  to  tell  them  that  water  wonlrt  be  token 
to  their  bedside  in  the  morning  if  they  felt  iU  and 
unable  to  get  up. 

14.904.  Have  you,  Dr.  Campbell,  any  reason  to 
believe  that  officei-s  iu  cliarge  of  the  infirmary  patients 
have  set  themselves  against  them  and  acted  with  n 
feeling  of  animosity  towards  them  in  any  case,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  not  giving  them  a part  of  their 
aUowanoe  ? — No,  my  lonl. 

14.905.  Have  any  cases  of  that  sort  ever  come  to 
your  knowledge  ? — No,  my  lord. 

14.906.  You  liave  no  reason  to  believe  that  that 
system  prevails  ? — I quite  disbelieve  it. 

14.907.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Have  yon  lately  ordered 
Dillon  a spet-ial  cushion  and  a rast  for  his  le»s  ?— Yes. 

14.908.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Dr.  Campbell,  will  you  be 
so  good  as  to  .state,  with  as  much  pnrticidarity  as  you 
can,  Dillon’s  present  condition  ? — He  is,  on  the  whole, 
a little  weaker.  He  is  still  Suffering  from  the  effects  of 
that  aceitlent,  anil  the  consequent  confinement,  but  in 
other  respects  be  is  very  little  changed  from  what  he 
has  been  when  he  came  here  fir-st  of  all.  1 have  got 
his  weights  at  different  times. 

14.909.  {Dr.  Greenkoio.)  When  was  he  weighed 
last  ? — He  was  last  weighed  on  the  16th  of  May, 

14.910.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Has  he  been  weighed  since 
the  accident  ? — Not  since  the  accident.  We  can  wei^h 
him.  Dr.  Greenbow  ivishe.s  for  his  measurement ; he 
can  be  weighed  nt  the  same  time. 

14.911.  IS  he  labouiing  under  difficulty  or  inability 
to  walk  without  assistance  ? — Yes  j at  the  present  time 
he  requires  assistance. 

14.912.  Is  that  consequent  on  the  accident? — Con- 
sequent on  the  accident. 

14.913.  I think  you  mentioned  that  he  is  at  present 
under  treatment  for  swelled  testicle  ?— Yes. 

14.914.  Is  that  in  any  way  connected  with  the  acci- 
dent ?— No ; I cannot  trace  it  to  the  accident.  I do 
not  know  from  what  cause  it  arises. 

14.915.  I think  it  was  on  the  27th  of  June  that  you 
made  a report  that  he  was  nearly  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  accident  ? — Yes. 

14.916.  That  was  nearly  two  months  ago  ? — Yes. 

14.917.  Could  you  say  now,  at  the  present  moment, 
that  “ he  is  nearly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
accident,”  if  he  Ls  still  unable  to  walk  without  assist- 
ance ? — No ; I cannot  say.  I implied  here  “ from  the 
immediate  effects  of  the  accident.”  He  appeared  to 
be  very  seriously  injured  when  I saw  him  first  of  all. 

14.918.  If  the  effect  of  the  accident  was  such  as  to 
deprive  bim  of  the  power  of  moving  without  Jissistance, 
would  not  that  be  a very  seiious  effect  ? — Yes  j but 
since  the  accident  he  has  been  able  to  go  down  to  the 
exercise  yard  regulaaiy. 

14.919.  Has  he  been  able  to  do  so  without  assist- 
ance?— Not  without  .assistance. 

14.920.  Then  the  effect  of  the  acddent  so  fai'  appears 
in  bim  that  he  is,  at  this  moment,  unable  to  move 
without  assistance  ? — Without  assistance. 

14.921.  Taking  into  account  that  his  progress  to- 
wards recovery  has  been  so  much  slower  than  you 
anticipated,  is  tiaere  anything  iu  his  present  condition 
to  which  you  would  attribute  the  disappointment  of 
your  hopes  ? — Yes ; I thought  he  would  have  made  a 
more  rapid  recovery.  Sdll  he  is  unable  to  move  about. 

14.922.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  greater  slow- 
ness of  Ms  recovery  than  what  you  have  anticipated  ? — 
Well,  I cannot  answer  that  question.  I am  not  aware 
of  any  cause.  I thought  he  was  making  very  vapid 
progress.  He  made  no  complaints  for  some  days,  and 
appeared  nearly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  fell ; 
that  was  the  immediate  effects  of  the  fall  that  I alluded 
to.  But  a man  in  hfe  condition,  with  curvature  of  the 
spine,  is  more  Hkely  to  suffer  more  or  less  from  the 
effects  of  such  an  accident  than  another  person. 

14.923.  Are  you  of  opinion  that,  taking  into  consi- 
defetion  his  position  here  as  a prisoner,  yon  con  feel 
confident  as,  ,|o  his  recovery  from  the  effects  of  this 
injury  ? — I have  no  rrasbn ' to  apprehend  any  danger 
at  the  present  time^ ' ' ' 


14.924.  Have  you  any  reason  to  expect  a complete 
recovery  ? — Yes,  I have,  sir. 

14.925.  His  progress  hitherto  has  disappointed  your 
expectations  very  much,  has  it  not  ? — Oh,  considering 
the  weakly  state  the  man  is  iu,  it  ha.s  not  disappointed 
me  much.  I should  not  expect  him  to  make  such  i'upi<l 
progress  as  a man  who  had  been  formerly  in  irooil 
health.  He  is  a weakly  man,  and  the  original  weak- 
ness must  of  course  tell  more  oti  him  uow. 

14.926.  Is  there  anything  in  his  eonditioji  and  dis- 
cipline here  in  prison  which,  m your  opioiou,  militates 
against  his  recovetv-? — I tliiuk  that  here  he  lias  eveiy 
possible  cbaiice  of  recovery,  svdtb  the  e.xeeption  that 
confinement,  of  couise,  must  act  nii  him  as  upon  any 
other  prisoner.  Bui  iu  all  other  respeeis  I think  his 
chance  of  reco\-ery  hero  the  siioie  ns  out.side. 

14.927.  {Dr.  Greeuhow.)  Is  his  chuiicc  of  recovery 
better  or  worse  here  than  if  he  was  outside  aud  had  to 
work  for  a living  ? — I think  his  ehnuce  of  recovery 
is  infinitely  lictter  her  e.  You  have  only  to  look  .at  the 
dietoiy  he  is  getting,  which  n mnu  outside  working  for 
Ms  diet  cannot  get. 

14.928.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  If  he  rvere  at  home  with  bis 
friends,  and  not  oblig^  to  work,  would  be  liave  a 

better  cbauce  of  making  progress  tliuu  he  has  here  ? 

Supposing  his  friends  hail  the  means  of  giving  Mm 
every  comfort  he  requires,  I think  certainly  he  rvould 
stand  a better  ehauce  outside,  because  the  confinemeut 
in  prison  must  have  a depressiug  effect,  more  or  less, 
on  every  one.  But  in  all  other  respects  he  is  the  same 
here  as  he  would  be  at  houie. 

14.929.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Is  there  anything  else 
with  respect  to  the  health  of  Biyan  Dillon  that  you 
would  desire  to  add  ? — No ; I am  not  aware  that  tliere 
is  anything  else. 

14.930.  {Chairman.)  Dr.  Campbell,  since  the  23d 
of  liist  month,  July,  Dillon,  Muleuhy,  and  Power  have, 
we  believe,  heen  removed  from  that  room  in  which 
they  were  living,  aiyoioing  the  hospitol,  and  have  been 
placetl  in  certain  cells  Yes,  my  lord. 

14.931.  You  are  aware  of  that  ? — Yes,  my  lord, 

14.932.  Are  those  cells  in  D ward  separate  cells  ? — 
Yes. 

14.933.  Are  those  the  cells  in  which,  supposing 
them  not  to  he  iu  hospital,  but  in  their  former  prison 
class,  they  ivould  be  located  ? — No,  my  lord.  But  this 
D ward  forms  a part  of  the  hospital.  I have  got  other 
patients  there  as  well  as  those  men. 

14.934.  They  are  separate  cells  in  connexion  with 
the  hospital  ? — Laige  separate  cells ; the  largest  that 
we  have. 

14.935.  Under  what  circumstances  have  they  been 
removed  from  the  small  room  which  they  previously 
occupied,  to  those  separate  cells? — By  order  of  the 
director. 

14.936.  Ai'e  those  cells  cells  which  are  perfectly 
consistent  with  health  ? — Oh,  perfectly,  my  lord. 

14.937.  Amd  satisfactory  as  regards  ventilation  ? — 
The  ventilation  is  very  complete,  and  they  are  the 
hugest  cells  that  we  have. 

14.938.  They  say  that  the  cells  ai’e  very  oppressive 
and  elcrae  this  hot  weather.  Do  you  think  there  is  any 
ground  for  that  allegation  further  than  the  natural 
effects  of  this  hot  weather  anywhere  ? — No,  I believe 
not,  my  lord.  The  doora  are  kept  open  all  day.  They 
are  not  shut  up  in  these  c^. 

14.939.  They  are  shut  at  half-past  5 ? — They  are 
shut  in  the  evening.  They  are  kept  open  all  day,  and 
these  men  spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  exercising 
yard.  They  go  down  there  as  early  as  7 o’clock  in  the 
morning. 

1^940.  How  long  do  they  remain  there  after  7 in 
the  morning  ? Do  they  come  up  for  breakfast  ? — They 
take  breakfast  before  they  go  down. 

14,941.  "When  do  they  come  up  again  ? — They  come 
np  at  my  visit,  but  they  may  go  dovm  after  that;  and 
again  they  go  down  after  dinner  and  remain  there  until 
5 o’clocki 

14,942[  '(Dr.  GreenhwD.)  Is  it  usual  for  prisoners 
to  spend  ro  much  time  in  the  yard  ? — Quite  unusual. 
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14.943.  (Chairman.)  Is  it  the  cose  with  all  the 
Feni^  prisoners  in  the  infirmary  ? — Yes. 

14.944.  (Dr.  Greenhow.)  Is  it  considered  au  indul- 
gence ? — A very  great  indulgence. 

14.945.  Would  that  favour  be  e.vteiuled  to  other 
prisoners  ? — No,  it  is  not  extended  to  any  others. 

14.946.  It  never  has  boon  ? — No. 

14.947.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Is  Dillon  cccupyiug  one  of 
those  snpwnto  cells  now?— Yes,  bnt  he  sits  in  the 
corridor  dui-ing  the  day.  I find  him  in  the  corridor 
outside  the  cell. 

The  witne 


14.948.  Is  he  locked  up  at  half-past  5 i ii  the  even- 
ing ? — Yes. 

14.949.  Is  he  alone  from  half-past  5 in  the  evening 
until  7 in  the  morning  ? — Wiien  they  open  the  cells 
in  the  morniug.  I do  not  know  the  exact  time  that 
they  open  them. 

14.950.  Somewliero  between  6 and  7 P — I suppose 
so. 

14,591.  lu  his  present  helpless  condition,  do  you 
think  that  desirable  ? — There  is  close  observation. 
The  oflicer  constantly  goes  round.  There  is  an 
olliccr  attached  to  the  ward.  It  is  under  constant 
supervision, 
s withdrew. 


Capt,  florris. 


Captain  Hareis  recalled. 


14.952.  (Chairman.)  Captain  Harris,  I believe  some 
change  lias  taken  place  since  Saturday  the  2Srd  of  July 
in  the  mode  in  which  the  prisoners  Diilou,  Power,  and 
Mulcahy  ai-c  located  here  ? — That  is  so,  my  lord. 

14.953.  Will  you  state  what  that  has  been  and  why 
it  has  taken  place  ?— The  change  was  made  in  couse- 
quence  of  something  that  took  place  in  the  infinnary, 
an  insult  ofihred  to  the  medical  officer  by  the  prisoner.s 
Power  and  Dillon,  what  I conceive  to  liave  been  a 
preconcci'ted  plan  between  them. 

14.954.  Was  there  not  a tliird  prisoner?— Another 
man  was  there,  hut  he  did  not  take  any  part  in  it. 
Mulcahy  was  also  there. 

14956.  It  was  reported  to  you  ? — ^It  was  reported 
to  me.  I forwarded  the  report  to  the  director. 

14.956.  They  were  removed  from  that  room  in  which 
they  were  located  together  and  in  company  with 
Bickavd  Burke  to  the  separate  cells,  were  they  not  ? 
— To  another'  part  of  the  hospital. 

14.957.  But  still  separate  cells  ? — Separate  cells. 

14.958.  Aird  Rickard  Burke  remains  in  the  room 
in  which  he  was  before? — ^Yes. 

14.959.  Why  was  Mulcahy  removed  when  he  did 
not  take  any  pai't  in  it? — It  was  considered  better  to 
put  them  all  apoi't.  I referred  the  question  in  the 
usual  way. 

14.960.  To  the  directors  ? — Yes  ; and  they  autho- 
rised me  to  make  a change  if  I considered  it  necessary. 

I considered  the  insult  offered  to  the  medical  officer 
required  that  the  cliauge  should  be  earned  out.  I can 
produce  the  report  of  tiro  evidence  if  necessary. 

14.961.  Mulcahy  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  pai't 

iuit? ^No,  he  did  not;  he  did  not  take  any  active 

part  in  it.  I believe  myself  he  was  fully  aware  of  the 
plan. 

14.962.  Will  you  kindly  getthe  report  book  ? — ^Ycs. 

14.963.  Wliat  provision  is  made  now  in  the  absence 
of  those  men  for  the  care  of  Riokai'd  Burke  ? — There 
ai-e  two  men  in  the  dormitory  with  him  who  are 
specially  charged  to  look  after  him. 

14.964.  Are  tlieymen  who  have  been  recommended 
to  you  as  careful  men  ? — Specially  recommended  as 
first-class  men. 

14.965.  By  whom  have  they  been  so  recommended 
to  you  ? — By  the  medical  oflicer,  with  the  approval  of 
the  visiting  priest. 

14.966.  What  are  their  names  ? — Montague  and 
McCoy. 

14.967.  They  have  been,  placed  there  with  the  ap- 
prove of  Mr.  O’Leary  ? — Yes;  he  specially  recom- 
mended these  men  as  likely  to  get  on  well  with  Burke. 

14.968.  How  long  had  Powei',  Dillon,  and  Mulcahy 
been  in  that  room  with  Rickard  Burke  ? — They  had 
been  in  that  room  since  his  removal  from  Millbank  to 
this  prison  in  May,  from  his  last  removal. 

14.969.  Have  they  been  inmates  of  the  infirmary 
all  that  time  ? — Yes.  Power  was  not  located  in  the 
dormitory,  but  he  had  permission  to  be  with  the  others 
in  the  daytime.  He  was  located  in  another  dormitory 
some  distance  from  that. 

14.970.  Power  had  been  there  all  along  ? — All  along, 
being  an  invalid. 

14.971.  And  Mulcahy  ? — And  Mulcahy. 

14^72.  What  work  was  Dillon  put  to  when  he  was 


employed  and  not  in  the  infirmary? — Since  I have 
been  here  lie  has  never  done  any  work.  I think  he  has 
been  in  the  infirmary  the  whole  time.  I cannot  say 
positively. 

14.973.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  How  many  of  those  small 
infirmary  dormitories  have  you  with  two  or  tliree  or 
four  beds  ? — Six  in  all. 

14.974.  On  what  principle  are  prisoners  located  in 

them  ? Generally  cases  that  require  particlunr  watch- 

ing. The  location  of  men  while  in  the  infirmary  is 
determined  by  the  medical  oflicer. 

14.975.  (Chairman.)  Are  you  speaking  of  rooms 
three  or  four  together'? — No,  single  rooms,  with  one  bed. 

14.976.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  I mean  rooms  having  three 
or  four  together  ? — There  are  only  two  of  these  ; one 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  infirmary. 

14.977.  On  what  principle  would  prisonens  be  lo- 
cated there  ? — The  ordinary  prisoners  are  placed  there, 
usiially  special  cases  for  medical  observation.  I know 
there  are  in  one  of  these  i-ooms  three  special  cases,  one 
is  paralysed  and  two  other  very  enfeebled  men  placed 
with  him,  I think,  for  quiet  and  rest. 

14.978.  (Chairman.)  Placed  there  by  the  doctor? 

Yes.  He  has  the  location  of  the  treason-felony  men 

as  long  as  they  ai'e  under  hia  care. 

14.979.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  Is  it  considered  a privilege 
to  ho  in  a small  room  rather  thou  a dormitory  ? — I 
should  say  it  was.  There  is  much  more  quiet  and 
loisure  if  a man  was  inclined  to  read. 

14.980.  (CAatr»ia«.)  What  hook  is  that  you  have  ? 
— Tiie  prisoners’  misconduct  book,  my  lord. 

14.981.  "Will  you  read  any  entoy  in  it  about  that 
time  with  reference  to  those  three  prisoners  ? — On  the 
21st  of  July  I find  the  following  entry,  made  by  my- 
self: — “4064,  E.  Power.  Dr.  Campbell  states,  'Oa 
“ ‘ paying  ray  usual  visit  to  the  hospital  last  night, 
“ ‘ about  7 o’clock,  Mr.  Dabom  informed  me  that 
“ ‘ the  prisoner  Dillon  wished  to  see  me.  I at  once 
« ‘ proceeded  to  the  dormitory  and  found  him  sitting 
“ ‘ up  with  a paper  in  his  hand.  He  asked  me  if  I 
“ * had  given  orders  not  to  empty  his  night-stool.  He 
“ ‘ talked  in  a very  excited  manner.  I reminded  him 
“ ‘ thatl  always  talked  to  the  prisoners  inaquietway, 
« ‘ and  that  I must  request  him  to  do  the  same.  No 
" * order  had  been  given  with  regard  to  the  prisonei'’s 
“ ‘ night-stool,  but  considering  that  the  prisoner 
“ ‘ Dillon  had  been  assisted  do-wn  to  the  exercising 
“ ‘ yai'd  for  several  days,  and  had  remained  there  some 
“ ‘ hours,  I told  him  that  he  might  be  assisted  to  the 
“ ‘ closet  instead  of  using  the  close-stool.  At  the 
“ ‘ same  time  I told  him  that  during  the  night,  or 
“ ‘ when  unable  to  move  about,  the  stool  would  be 
“ ‘ there  for  his  use.  The  prisonerPower  was  stand- 
“ ‘ ing  behind  me.  I did  not  addi'ess  him,  but  he 
“ ‘ spoke  to  me.  He  said,  ‘Your  conduct  is  inhuman 
“ ‘ to  apeak  to  Dillon  in  that  way.’  His  manner  was 
“ ‘ most  violent,  extremely  insolent,  and  contemptuous. 
“ ‘ In  the  end  he  dashed  a book  he  had  in  his  hand  on 
“ ‘ tho  table.  I warned  Mm  to  keep  quiet,  and 
“ ‘ directed  Mr.  Fry  to  report  the  eireumstmice. 
■“  'The  prisoner  said  in  the  same  insolent  tone, 

“ ‘ Report  US  all.’  ” 

14,982.  Who  smd  that?— Power.  “‘Dm-ing  the 
« ‘ time  I have  been  in  the  convict  service  I h^Te 
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“ ' nerer  experienced  such  insolence  from  a prisoner. 

“ ‘ This  insolence  was  quite  uncalled  for  and  unpro- 
“ ‘ vobed,  as  I had  not  said  a single  word  to  the 
“ ‘ pi-isoner.’  Principal  Warder  Fry  states  that  ‘ at 
“ ‘ about  7.30  p.m.  yesterday,  I was  present  when  a 
“ ‘ discussion  took  place  between  Dr.  Campbell  aiul 

‘ the  prisoner  Dillon.  Prisoner  Power  said  to  Di-. 

“ ‘ Campbell  that  the  way  he  w'as  talking  to  Dillon 
“ ‘ was  most  inhuman  ; turning  himself  round  in  nu 
“ ‘ insolent  manner  said,  ‘ Bah ! what’s  the  use  of 
“ ‘ talking  ?’  He  shut  his  book  with  great  force,  say- 
*■  ‘ ing,  “ Report  me — report  ii.s  all.”  The  prisoner 
“ ‘ was  most  iusolent.’  Mr.  Fry  .states  that  ihere  was 
“ nothing  iu  Dr.  Campbell’s  manner  which  rrould 
“ call  for  any  such  remark.  The  prisoner  being  called 
“ upon,  states,  ‘ I have  nothing  to  say,  but  I believe 
“ Dr.  Campbell  to  Ire  inhuman.’  ” 

14.983.  What  pri.soner  was  that? — Prisoner 
Power:  “‘tliat  if  he  bringsa  charge  he  would  get  h.alf 
“ ‘a  dozen  men  to  swear  to  it,  or  do  anjihing  iie 
“ ‘ chooses.’  ” 

14.984.  Was  thei-e  any  complaint  against  Dillon  ? — 
None ; Dillon  merely  was  excited  in  his  manner. 

14.985.  (_Mr.  SrodrickA  Whnt  was  the  director’s 
order  on  that  j is  there  n j-ecord  of  it  ? — Yes,  there 
Ls.  I can  give  it  to  you.  The  man  was  unfit  for 
punishment.  I could  not  forwai'd  the  usual  certifi- 
cate of  his  fitness  for  punishment,  and  the  director 
therefore  practically  took  no  notice  of  the  report. 

14.986.  {Chairman.)  Yon  took  no  notice  of  the 
report? — ^No.  I consider  the  man  therefore  repri- 
manded i but  I was  authorised  at  the  same  time  to 
make  the  change  I spoke  of. 

14.987.  By  whom  wei’e  you  authorised? — By  the 
director. 

14.988.  And  in  the  exereise  of  that  discretion  you 
moved  Power,  Dillon,  and  Mulcahy  from  the  reom 
they  occupied  to  the  separate  ceils  in  which  they  are 
now  located  ? — I did. 

14.989.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Was  there  no  charge  against 
Dillon  in  reference  to  it  ? — There  was  not. 

14.990.  Why  then  was  he  moved  to  one  of  the 
separate  cells  ? — I thought  it  better  that  they  should 
all  he  apart.  I have  long  thought  so. 

14.991.  That  they  should  be  apart? — To  a certain 
extent.  They  ore  altogether  in  the  daytime  now,  and 
exercise  together  j but  they  are  to  a certain  extent 
separated. 

14.992.  (Chairman.)  Is  that  report  to  the  directors 
or  to  yourself  ? — This  is  a report  that  came  before  me, 
but  I forwarded  it  to  the  directors. 

14.993.  (Dr.  Lj/07is.)  Is  it  in  consequence  of  any 
misconduct  ou  Dillon’s  part  that  be  is  now  in  a 
.separate  cell? — No,  I cau  hardly  say  that  j bull  think 
there  was  a combination  amongst  them  ou  this  par- 
ticular occasion  to  insult  the  doctor. 

14.994.  There  is  no  record  of  a charge  made  against 
DiUou  in  reference  to  that  transaction  ?— Beyond  what 
I said  that  he  w'as  very  excited  ia  his  manner,  appa- 
rently with  the  object  of  affording  Power  an  oppor- 
tunity of  insultiug  the  medical  officer : that  is  wliat 
makes  me  think  it  was  a preconcerted  scheme. 

14.995.  (Mr.  Brodriok.)  Are  there  other  prisoners 
in  the  separate  cells  who  have  incurred  no  punishment 
whatever  ? Is  the  location  of  prisoners  in  separate 
hospital  cells  to  be  regarded  as  punishment  at  ail  ? — 
Certainly  not.  Many  of  them  are  placed  there  for 
convenience,  in  order  to  be  at  hand  when  the  doctor 
wishes  to  prescribe  for  them.  It  is  no  punishment 
whatever. 

14.996.  Is  being  located  with  one  or  two  others  in 
a small  dormitory  to  be  regarded  as  rather  an  ex- 
ceptional privilege  ? — ^They  might  possibly  regard 
it  M a privilege,  but  it  was  never  regarded  in  that 
way.  Special  medical  cases  are  so  located,  hut  for 
thoroughly  good  reasons. 

14.997.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  How  long  were  those  treason- 
felony  prisoners  so  located  together  ? — ^Many  months. 

14.998.  Would  it  not  then  amount  to  a deprivation 
of  a privilege,  so  fer  as  it  was  a privilege  to  a certain 
extent,  to  separate  them  ? — ^I  do  not  think  it  could  be 

sfiose.— II. 


so  regarded,  for  this  reason,  that  during  the  time  they 
are  all  out  they  sit  together  the  whole  day.  They  are 
therefore  in  association. 

14,999.  At  what  hours  are  they  locked  up  ? ^At 

night  at  a quarter  to  8 o’clock.  They  would  not  be 
together  at  night. 

15.000.  (Chairman.)  They  say,  “W’e  are  locked 

into  our  c^s  five  nights  at  half-past  5 o’clock?” 

Not  so  soon.  It  may  have  happened  that  the  officer 
has  been  withdrawn  earlier  than  usual  oixasionally. 

15.001.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  1 think  you  said  that  there 
are  certain  eonsiderniions  connected  with  locating  two 
or  three  piisoners  together  iu  those  small  cells  which 
conveyed  certain  privileges  ou  them,  such  as  greater 
rest  and  quiet  ? — I quite  think  so. 

15.002.  If  a man  is  removed  from  that  is  it  not 
depriving  him  of  this  privilege  ? — With  regard  to 
the  hospital  location,  when  you  consider  the  number  of 
men  in  a room,  I think  they  gain  much  more  privacy 
by  being  put  in  tbe  small  dormitories  at  the  end.  But 
comparing  that  with  the  present  location  of  the  treason- 
felony  prisoners  they  are  quite  as  private  now  as  they 
ever  could  have  been  in  the  hospital ; in  fact,  more  so. 

15.003.  But  they  we  not  associated  together? — 
Not  to  the  same  extent;  not  at  night. 

15.004.  I think  you  stated  , that  you  made  this 
change  in  the  case  of  Power  in  consequence  of  his 
having  used  insolent  language  ? — I did. 

15.005.  And  1 think  you  said  that  you  made  the 
change  in  the  ease  of  Dillon  because  you  considered 
that  he  took  part  in  it  ? — Exactly. 

15.006.  And  I think  you  also  stated  that  Mulcahy 
took  no  part  in  the  transaction  whatever  ? — On  that 
particular  occasion,  no  ; but  frequently  before  he  has 
combined  in  the  same  sort  of  way. 

15.007.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  in  conse- 
quence of  auy  pi-evious  combination  of  his  you  thought 

it  desirable  to  take  him  out  of  that  particukr  room  ? 

I did,  taking  into  consideration  his  general  conduct  in 
the  infirmary  as  reported  to  me,  I considered  it  highly 
iiecessaty  that  be  should  be  separated  to  a certain 
extent.  At  tlie  same  time  1 do  not  consider  that  that 
separation  could  be  looked  upon  as  a hardship  by  the 
man  himself. 

15.008.  Would  not  the  taking  away  of  Dillon  and 
Power  from  him  have  efleeted  that  separation  without 
removing  him  ? — That  might  have  been  done,  indeed. 
Of  course  their  separation  would  have  been  so  ett'ected; 
but  I considered  it  better  that  they  should  all  go  to 
separate  cells  in  another  hospital  ward. 

15.009.  This  was  the  dormitory  in  which  Rickard 
Burke  was  ? — It  was. 

15.010.  Did  you  consider  whether,  taking  into 
account  the  state  of  excitement  and  mental  derange- 
ment in  which  he  may  have  been,  the  removal  of  his 
three  feliow-prisouers  might  have  had  an  injurious 
ettect  ou  him  ? — Ou  the  question  being  I'eferred  to  him, 
the  medical  officer  told  me  that  he  did  not  consider 
that  R.  Burke  would  be  at  all  injured  by  tbe  proposed 
change. 

15.011.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Are  you  aware  that  Thomas 
Bom'ke  is  supposed  to  have  some  considerable  influence 
over  Rickard  Burke  ? — I am.  On  one  occasion.  I 
remember  pointing  that  out  to  the  officer  recently. 

15.012.  Would  there  be  any  objection  connected 
with  the  dischpine  of  the  prison  in  putting  Thomas 
Bourke  into  more  close  association  with  Rickard 
Burke  ? — do  not  think  there  would,  except  beyond 
the  general  rules  of  the  establishment ; Tliomas  Bomke 
being  a strong  able-bodied  man,  he  would  have  to  be 
placed  in  the  infirmary ; but  beyond  that  I see  no 
obstacle. 

15.013.  Could  he  uot  take  the  place  of  one  of  the 
men  Specially  put  in  charge  of  Rickard  Burke  ? — He 
might. 

15.014.  And  would  he  not  have  a better  chance  of 
beiug  induced  to  take  bis  food,  and  becoming  more 
amenable  ? — He  would,  but  there  would  be  that  dSiiculty 
that  he  is  an  able-bodied  man  ou  tside. 

15,016.  (Chairman.)  They  are  infirmary  patients  ? 
— They  are  j but  of  course  that  obstacle  could  be  got 
3 Q 
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over.  I ’vas  correct  yesteixluy,  my  loril,  about  the 
nuiaber  of  imbecilPS.  I Imve  goue  over  the  books 
since.  Dr.  Cmiiijbell  1ms  gone  over  them  also,  itml  be 
tells  me  that  there  are  '0  cases  at  this  moment.  ITiere 
are  se\to-nl  uieu  who  are  what  they  call  doubtftil  c;isp.s 
that' we  have  received  fi’oin  time  to  time;  and  he 
reports  now  tliat  there  arc  5d. 

15.016.  {Mr.  De  Vcrc.)  It  has  been  staled  befon- 
us,  Captain  Harris,  that  a prisoner  prelerred  a request 
before  the  governor  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  i«-e 
the  dkector  or  make  an  appeal  to  him  ; that  the 
goreriior  asked  him  on  what  grounds  ; that  he  stated 
certain  grounds,  and  tliat  the  governor  said  to  him, 

Oh,  I know  what  the  opinion  of  the  director  is  in 
“ this  case,  and  I shall  not  forward  your  application 
“ to  the  director.”  This  occurred,  I believe,  in  the 
case  of  another  governor  before  your  appointment.  ^ I 
should  simply  wish  to  ask  yon  whether,  under  similar 
cifcumstauces,  you  would  feel  yotu'self  iusiified  in 
refusing  to  a prisoner  the  power  of  appealing  to  the 

director  ? 1 do  not  think  I should  iu  that  particular 

case  as  you  put  it. 

15.017.  (Chairman.)  You  wish,  I niwlcrsiaud,  to 
make  an  aildition  to  an  answer  you  gave  yesienlay  ? — 
I do,  my  lot'll. 

15.018.  What  is  it?  — 'Die  question  of  Assistant 
Warder  Hai'ms  having  been  assaulted  by  the  prisoner 
IJaly.  I did  not  take  it  down  on  the  notes,  but  the 
ofHcer  stated  to  me,  after  having  said  that  the  assault 
was  quite  unprovoked,  that  he  was  at  a loss  to  account 
for  it  in  any  way,  ns  he  did  not  remember  to  have 
nddi-essed  the  prisoner  that  day. 

15.019.  We  have  it  before  us  that  that  day  Harms 
himself  was  wounded  ? — He  was. 

15.020.  <Mr.  De  Vere.)  ATas  that  case  investigated 
before  you  in  which  the  prisoner  Daly  had  been  hurt 
in  the  scuffie  ? — It  was. 

15.021.  Was  It  stated  before  you  that  there  were 
three  cuts  in  his  head  which  must  have  been  inflicted 
by  three  separate  strokes  of  a baton  ?— The  munber 
was  not  stared.  The  medical  officer  told  me  iu  a eou- 
versatioii  I had  with  iiiin,  that  the  man  had  received 
three  blows,  which  I thought  quite  likely  from  the 
evidence. 

lo,Oz2.  "May  I ask  you  this  ; in  the  case  of  a single 
prisoner,  no  matter  how  violent  he  may  be  in  a conflict 
•with  thi-ee  able-bodied  warders,  can  auythiug  justify 
three  blows  being  given  on  the  head  by  the  warders  to 
tha  single  prisoner  ?— Each  of  them  giving  him  a 
blow  ? 

15.023.  Either  one  of  them  giving  three,  or  the 
rliree  giidiig  one  blow  each  ; tliat  three  blows  should 
be  given  in  nil  encounter  with  thi-ee  iible-bodied 
wordvr.s  to  one  prisoner? — J can  hardly  understand 
the  circumstances  tliat  would  justify  the  use  of  such 
force  as  that. 

15.024.  In  the  case  of  a scuffle  between  warders  aud 
a prisoner,  should  you  not  think  it  a matter  roquiriug 
the  strictest  investigation  if  you  found  that  three 
blows  had  been  given  to  the  prisoner  on  the  head  by 
the  truncheons  of  the  warders  ? — That  depends  entirely 
on  the  amount  of  •violence  used  by  the  piisouer. 

15.025.  (Dr.  Lyomi)  Do  you  think  it  necessary 
that  the  warders  should  ati'ike  a man  on  the  bead  at 

all? I do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary,  but  I hold 

that  would  be  the  first  paa-t  of  the  body  on  which  a blow 
from  a truncheon  is  likely  to  foil. 

15.026.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  is  considerable 
danger  iu  men  using  their  truucheous  under  such  cir- 
cumstances ?— I do  not  think  there  is. 

15.027.  What  would  be  the  object  of  stvibicg  him 
on  the  head  at  all  ?— To  disable  the  man. 

15.028.  If  it  is  j-ustiflable  at  aU  would  it  be  a secure 
way  to  him  to  render  him  less  able  to  resist  them  ? 
Is  that  amount  of  violence  justifiable  or  necessai'y  ? — 
I am  not  prepai-ed  to  say.  Of  course,  every  man  in 
defence  of  his  own  life  would  naturally  disable  bis 
opponent  as  soon  as  possible. 

15.029.  AVhere  a prisoner  resists  three  waa-ders 
there  is  not  always  danger  of  death? — No  ; but  you 
con  hai'dly  draw  the  line  I think.  An  actual  assault 


on  a warder  is  geueraUy  considered  sufficient  grounds 
to  use  foroe. 

15.030.  I want  to  know  whether  you  think  it  would 
be  justifiable  to  use  force  accompanied  by  violence  in 
otfeunive  action,  such  as  .striking  on  the  bead  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  iu  case  of  tui  actual  assault. 

15.031.  AVhat  would  be  the  object  of  it  ? — I pre- 
sume the  object  of  it  would  be  to  disable  the  antagonist, 
■whoever  he  be,  in  the  case  of  any  m.au. 

15.032.  How  would  a man  lie  disabled  by  a blow  on 
the  head  unless  it  was  given  with  such  force  as  to 
stun  him  ? Would  it  not  exactly  have  the  effect  of 
atTm-iiviitiug  him  ? — I do  not  think  so. 

'^13,033.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  Did  you  on  Ihia  occ.nsioa 
investigate  the  amount  of  actual  force  aud  satisfy 
yourself  that  it  was  more  than  was  required  ? — No, 

I did  not.  I took  the  medical  evidence  certifying  that 
the  man  was  not  ranch  hurt,  aud  I proved  that 
myself  by  seeing  him  the  following  morning  at 
9 o'clock.  He  then  stood  up,  iu  what  I should  call 
a sprightly  manner,  anil  said  that  he  was  •'  all  right ; ” 
and  be  cerUxinly  looked  as  if  he  had  received  no 
injury  whatever.  But  for  the  biiudages  on  bis  head 
I should  not  have  thought  be  was  injured  at  all. 

15.034.  Is  There  not  ii  restriction  placed  on  the 
amount  of  oflensive  violeuce  that  one  or  fcoro  warders 
may  exhibit  to  a prisoner? — No;  the  amount  must 
viu-y  in  every  case.  If  they  use  excessive  violence 
they  well  know  that  they  are  liable  to  be  punished 
for  it. 

15.035.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Are  they  taught  any  method 
of  overooming  the  violeuce  of  prisoners  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  violence  on  their  part  ? — They  are 
not.  No  special  iustimctions  arc  given.  It  seldom 
occurs. 

15.036.  Do  you  not  think  it  desirable  that  they 
should  bo  instructed  iu  the  best  way  ol'  overooming 
priaouevs  without  resorting  to  violeuce  ? — 1 1 might  be. 

13.037.  Do  you  not  think  that  a couple  of  men 
could  be  trained  aud  simple  directions  given  to  them 
which  would  emiblc  them  to  master  a violent  prisoner 
without  exercising  violence  of  an  ofteiisivo  kind? — 
That  would  be  very  easy  if  they  -were  ulw'ays  at  baud 
to  carry  out  the  system. 

15.038.  Ill  any  case  do  you  not.  think  th.at  a uiau 
trained  aud  skilled  would  have  a better  chance  of  over- 
coming violence  without  doing  injury  than  an  untrained 
man  ? — Certainly  be  would. 

15.039.  Are  the  police  not  trained  in  some  way_  in 
regal'd  to  capturing  pvisonei-s  amongst  the  public  ? — 
They  are  to  a certain  extent;  but  I hold  that  the 
eoaditions  of  the  convict  service  are  very  ditlereut  from 
any  other  in  that  way.  Assaults  on  officers  are  usually 
iiuendal  to  be  serious.  They  ai-e  usually  made  with 
some  weapon,  or  at  auy  rate  -when  an  assanlt  is  made 
the  prisoner  intends  to  injui'e  the  officer  severely. 

15.040.  Even  admitting  that,  do  you  not  consider 
that  the  officer,  if  trained  and  a skilled  combatant, 
would  have  a much  bettei-  chance  of  overcoming  a maa 
with  less  violence  ?— I think  so.  I think  that  yoM 
could  carry  out  some  system  of  instruction  which 
would  enable  them  to  overcome  them  violeuce  in  cer- 
tain cases. 

15.041.  Have  you  often  known  cases  of  violence?— 
Very  few. 

15.042.  Have  you  ever  tried  or  assisted  in  trying 
charges  of  violence  by  warders  against  prisoners  ?— 
No,  I do  not  think  I have.  I may  add  that  they 
occasionally  handle  them  roughly ; but  there  is  no  sack 
thing  as  struggling  or  violence  of  that  sort.  In  conse- 
quence of  prisonera  -using  great  violence  the  officers 
have  used  unnecKsary  force  at  times.  I do  not  mean 
these  two. 

16.043.  Do  you  mean  more  force  tliaa  -was  neces- 
sary ? — Move  than  was  considered  neeessaiy  by  the 
authorities  ; but  those  cases  are  very  rare. 

15.044.  (Chairman.)  In  every  case  where  there 
was  I'eason  to  suppose  that  the  prisoner  had  sustained 
any  bodily  injury  from  a -warder  would  it  be  made 
matter  of  inquuy  ?— It  is  immediately.  Reports  are 
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reciuiietl  iu  from  all  ihe  otiicers  coucwueil,  uud 

niiynue  who  was  presouf  at  the  time. 

15,04.5.  Iu  this  case  of  Daly,  wa.s  there  more  than 
one  officer  present  ? — There  were  two : one  was  the 
principal  wm'der. 

15.046.  He  w.as  pi'eseut,  but  took  jjo  part  in  it  ? — 
Ho  was  presimt,  but  took  no  part  in  it. 

15.047.  Then  it  was  a conflict  between  those  two 
n\eu? — It  was,  between  Harms  and  the  prisoner. 

1 5.048.  The  prisoner  made  an  assault  on  the  officer  ? 
— The  prisoner  made  OJi  assiiult  without  the  officer 
addressing  oue  wor<l  to  him. 

15.049.  {Mr.  De  Ir/'e.)  If  the  principal  warder, 
who  was  standing  by,  bad  assisted  the  otber  warder  in 
restraining  the  man,  would  it  not  bare  obviated  the 
necessity  of  striking  the  man  on  the  bead  ? — As  far  ns 
I can  gather,  the  atFnir  was  so  sudden  that  the  man 
drew  his  start  suddenly  and  struck  the  prisoner. 

15.050.  (T>r.  L;/ons.)  But  there  were  no  blows 
given  by  the  prisoner  ?— The  man  would  not  desist, 
but  kept  on  pulling  the  officer’s  beard  out. 

15.051.  Would  it  not  bo  better  for  the  assistant 
\rarJer  to  Love  .stopped  in  tmd  tissisted  tlio  other,  and 
so  prevented  the  necessity  of  this  violence  V— No 
doubt  he  would  have  done  so  ha<l  time  allowed.  I 
went  fully  into  tlie  case  at  the  time,  because  it  struck 
me  .as  very  peculiar. 

15.052.  Unless  he  was  very  slow  in  his  operations, 
could  he  not  have  asked  the  assistance  of  the  other 
warders  and  overpowered  the  man  ? — He  might  have 
done  so,  but  I hold  that  it  was  the  instautaneous- 
ness  of  the  attack  that  caused  the  officer  to  strike  the 
man  three  times.  The  principtd  warder  is  armed  with 
a sword  and  Las  no  -weapon. 

15.053.  Could  he  not  have  assisted  in  holding  the 
man’s  amis  ?— He  might  have  used  his  right  hand. 

15.054.  On  the  whole  do  you  not  think  that  a 
system  of  immediate  restraint  would  be  preferable  in 
prisons  to  a system  of  offensive  action  on  the  part  of 

The  witnes 


ardi-i's  wIbcii  attacked,  unless  when  in  imminent  peril 
ilieir  lives  ? — I clo^  not  know  tliar  I clejirly  under- 
.siuBiii  your  case.  You  >ay  •‘immediate  restraint.” 
Howjs  it  to  he  eih-cred  in  the  case  of  a big  strono- 

15.055.  By  mastering  him  instead  of  .striking.  Arc 
not  the  wanlei's  strong  able  men  ? — I do  uoi  tbiuk  you 
can  admit  that  ns  a ju-iuciple,  that  the  prisoner  is  to  be 
exposed  to  no  injury  if  he  strikes  a warder. 

15.056.  I do  not  say  where  a warder  is  in  danger 
of  life ; but  I .‘^ay,  iu  the  first  instance,  ought  there  not 
to  he  soute  resti-ictioii  to  prevent  Jiudue  violence.  Do 

you  advocate  the  principle  of  “blow  for  Idow?” I do 

not  at  all. 

15.057.  Should  the  blow  not  1m?  met  with  restraint 
ill  tbc  finst  insiiince  ?— It  fretjuently  is ; but  it  is  a 
rule  laid  down— I won’t  say  it  j.s  defined  in  any 
jM'intcd  document — but  iu  cases  of  assault,  where  a 
prisoner  assaults  an  officer,  no  matter  wh.  ther  it  is 
with  a weapon  or  with  the  hand,  the  officer  is  held  to 
hojusrilied  in  using  hi.-<  slalf. 

15,05s.  {^1//-.  liroUrirlt.)  Bo  you  not  think  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  rule  that  an  oflieei-  is  empowered  to 
use  his  staff  may  ha\  e au  important  effect  in  pre- 
venting those  assaults  ?— I am  cjiiife  sure  it  has. 

15.059.  Do  or  do  you  not  think  that,  a.s  a rule,  the 
officers  are  forbearing  in  the  exercise  of  that  atiiliority? 
— I am  quite  sui-e  ihey  are. 

15.060.  (Chuirntfin.)  1 uuderstund  that  in  every 
case  of  injury  to  si  prisoner  au  inquiry  follow.s;-  — 
Iimnediafely, 

15.061.  And  if  there  whs  any  undue  violence  used 

the  officer  would  be  reprimanded  or  dismissed  ? He 

would  be  immediately  reported,  and  the  cose  -would  be 
dealt  with  by  superior  authoriiy. 

15.062.  (Dr.  himis.']  Y’os  there  anything  done  f<* 
the  man  -who  sti’uck  the  thre-  lilotvs  with  his  truncheon 
on  the  pvi.soner’s  bead  ? — No,  nothing  was  done  to 
that  man. 

-withdrew. 


Capt.  Harris. 
13  Aug.  ISTC'. 


15,063.  Mr.  Ollivant  read  the  folio-wing  letter : 

“ To  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
“ treatment  of  political  prisoners  in  British  pri- 

“ Gentlemen, 

“ The  deputy  governor  of  this  prison  informed 
“ me,  on  yesterday  afteraoon,  that  in  soliciting  an  in- 
terview  with  the  Commissioners  when  they  next 
“ visited  this  prison,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
“ state  the  purport  of  that  iuterview.  Well,  it  is 
“ simply  this — 

“ To  lay  before  the  Commissioners,  in  as  brief  a 
“ manner  as  possible,  an  account  of  the  treatment  to 
" which  my  poor  dear  friend  and  fellow  prisoner, 
“ Colonel  Rikard  O’S.  Burke,  has  received  since  his 
“ removal  from  Chatham  Convict  Prison  to  this  prison, 
“ iu  the  month  of  Dec.  1869.  bereft  of  reason  and 
“ broken  down  iu  health. 

“ I wish  particularly  and  especially  to  call  the  Com- 
“ misaioners’  attention  to  the  course  adopted  towoi-ds 
“ him  since  the  advent  of  the  Commissioners  to  this 
“ prison,  on  the  16th  June  1870  ; its  effects  upon  him 
“ during  the  six  days  he  was  kept  sepai-ated  and  iso- 
“ lated  from  his  friends,  and  for  several  days,  if  not 
“ weeks,  after  be  had  been  restored  to  their  society-. 

“ This  separation  and  isolation  the  medical  officer  of 
“ this  prison.  Dr.  Campbell,  said  took  place  in  obe- 
dienee  to  a special  order  from  the  Commissioners, 

“ and  that  he,  Dr.  C , had  no  power  to  interfere 

“ in  the  matter.  He  fully  recognised  and  admitted 
“ its  bad  effects  upon  my  poor  demented  fi'iend,  but 
“ laid  the  blame  and  consequences  upon  the  Commis- 
“ doners,  whom  he  fdt  relieved  him  of  all  responsi- 
“ bUity. 

“ On  the  23rd  ultimo  a course  was  adopted  and  put 
“ in  practice  hj-the  officials  of  this  prison,  whether  by 


“ the  order  of  the  Commissioners,  or  of  the  Board  of 
“ Directors,  or  of  the  yeeretary  of  State,  relative  to 
“•  my  fellow  pi'isoner.-j  iu  general,  who  were  confined 
“ in  the  hospital,  but  which  affected  and  still  affects 
“ ray  poor  demented  friend  in  particular,  namelv.  the 
“ removal  of  my  fellow  pcisoners  to  hospital  pnuish- 
“ menr  cells  in  older  to  deprive  them  of  association; 
and  the  detention  of  my  poor  friend  in  hospital, 
siuTounded  on  all  sides  by  criminals,  deprived  of 
“ the  association  and  company  of  those  who  could 
“ coutrol  his  movements,  but  above  all  coax  and  in« 
“ duce  him  to  take  portions  of  his  food. 

“ He  has  been  only  three  times  to  exercise,  -a-liich 
“ were,  I believe,  the  only  three  times  he  has  been 
“ out  of  bed  since  the  23r(f  July.  I am  .also  told,  and 
“ believe,  that  for  the  past  13  days  he  has  taken 
“ little  or  no  food.  This  treatment  is  well  calculated. 
“ if  not  intended  to  provoke  him  to  some  desperate 
“ act  of  violence,  if  force  be  used  to  compel  him  to 
•■  dress  or  to  take  food;  and  from  my  experience 
“ of  the  officials  of  this  prison  I feel  conlitlent  they 
“ would  he  but  too  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of 
“ any  colorable  pretext  to  lay  violent  hands  ii|ion  my 
“ poor  friend,  by  laying  open  Lis  head  with  their 
“ staffs,  or  cutting  him  down  with  their  sabres,  for 
“ the  criminal  imbeciles,  confined  iu  this  pi-ison,  have 
“ not  an  immunity  from  this  inhuman  and  bnital 
“ treatment  ; and  from  the  course  adopted  by  the 
“ officials  of  this  prison  towards  my  fellow  prisoners 
“ within  24  hours  aftei’  they  had  submitted  their 
“ evidence  to  the  Commissioners,  uotwithstimding 
“ the  guaruutee  promised  and  given  by  the  Commis- 
“ siouers,  that  the  submitting  of  c-iideuce  to  the  Com- 
“ mission  by  any  prisoner  sliould  not  in  any  way 
“ prejudice  the  future  treatment  of  that  prisoner 
“ while  in  prison,  seeing  that  it  has,  I have  every 
“ reason  to  believe  that  my  poor  friend  will  be  sub- 
“ jected  to  and  made  to  feel  all  the  worst  effects  of 
“ pePRl  discipl'’’e,  and  the  tveatmeMt  which  has  nlreadr 
Q 
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allNUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION 


“ deprived  him  of  reason  •mil  te  persistently  and 
“ steadily  follo-vved  up  until  it  deprives  him  of  life. 

“ I feel  'warranted  in  drawitig  this  conclusion,  see- 
“ ing  that  the  course  pttrsued  to-wards  him  for  the 
“ past  fortnight  is  fraught  with  imminent  danger  to 
his  already  enfeebled  and  impared  health,  and  that 
“ if  that  course  is  not  speedily  altered  or  amended  it 
“ must  eventually  and  necessarily  tenninate  in  the 
“ death  of  my  ])0or  friend  at  no  very  remote  period 
“ of  time.  This  covu’se  is  emiuently  calculated  to 
“ coiiceai  cruelty  and  to  hide  crime,  by  depriving  the 
“ friends  anti  fellow  prisoners  of  Col.  Burke  of  the 
“ opportunity  of  witnessing  his  treatment,  and  watch- 
“ ing  its  eifects  ; and  from  certain  statements  made  to 
“ me  by  his  sister,  Mi-s.  Barry,  ar»d  others,  I see 
“ good  grounds  for  suspicLou  on  this  head  pavticu- 
“ larly.  The  Commissioners  have  here  ai\  instance, 
“ and  now  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  difficulties 
“ which  ii  prisoner  has  to  contend  with,  and  the  dis- 
“ advantages  at  which  ho  is  placed  when  he^  prefers 
“ an  accusation,  the  trath  of  which  in  the  niaioritj'  of 
“ instances  must  rest  solely  on  his  own  testimony ; for 
“ the  prison  officials,  when  tliey  purpose  punishing  a 
“ prisoner  brutally  and  inhumanly,  they  isolate  him 
“ from  his  fellows  that  they  may  securely  escape 
“ detection,  and  tlius  avoid  tlie  consequences  of  their 
“ cold-blootled  cowardly  crime.  The  Commissionei's 
“ have  also  an  opportunity  of  pulling  in  force  and 


eaiTying  into  practice  the  promise  they  made  to  those 
of  us  who  submitted  evidence  to  them. 

“ As  I’ve  already  said,  I know  uot  whether  the 
removal  and  separation  of  my  fellow  prisouers  took 
place  by  the  order  or  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Com- 
missioners, but  one  thing  I do  know,  that  by  being 
removed  to  those  cells  where  they  are  now  confined, 
they  are  subjected  to  worse  treatment  than  before 
they  submitted  evidence  to  the  Commission;  and 
that  my  poor  friend  has  been  by  that  order,  as  far 
as  I can  see  at  present,  condemned  to  a slow  but 
certain,  if  not -vioient  death. 

“ In  conclusion  I beg  i-espectfnlly  to  tell  the  Com- 
missioners that  I will  hold  them  responsible  before 
God  for  nuv  fatal  effects  or  evil  consetiuences  that 
may  result  from  the  course  adopted  on  tlie  23rd  ult., 
and  the  treatment  pursued  since  and  at  present 
towards  Colonel  Rikard  O’S.  Burke. 

“ I sliall  explain  more  fully  and  in  detail  what 
this  treatment  has  been,  when  before  the  Commis- 
sion, should  they  accede  to  my  request. 

“ I have  the  honor  to  I'emain, 

“ Your  obedient  servant, 

“ Tnojr.ts  Francis  Bourke, 

“ Irish  state  prisoner. 

Woking  Convict  Prison, 

“ 6th  August,  1870.” 


T. 


F.  Bourke. 


Thosias  F.  Bourke,  iirisouer,  recalled. 


10.064.  (Ckairmaii.)  Bcmrkc,  I hold  in  my  hand  a 

letter  which  you  have  addressed  to  the  Commission,  and 
which  reached  \is  two  or  three  days  ago.  The  Com- 
n>issioners  have  read  it  over  twice,  have  carefially  con- 
.sidered  it,  and  have  inquired  into  all  the  necessary 
•matters  which  it  contains.  But  I am  desired  to  ask  yon 
whether  you  have  anything  to  add  to  what  you  have 
quoted  here  in  explanation  or  in  addition  to  your  state- 
ment ? It  was  a second  letter ; X presume  you  re- 

ceived one  before  that  from  me. 

15.065.  (Mr.  OlHvnnt.)  Tliere  was  a former  letter. 

15.066.  (Chairman.)  That  was  an  application  to  see 
us.  We  answered  it  by  saying  that  you  should  send 
your  statement  in  in  -writing.  Tins  is  your  application, 
is  it  not  ? — It  was  simjily  an  application  for  a visit.  I 
did  not  think  you  woidd  take  it  as  my  statement. 
However,  I ihiuk  it  coutaius  all  the  facts  which  I wish 
to  state.  I expected  the  Commission  -would  have 
given  me  an  answer  to  it. 

13.067.  Tell  ns  what  you  wish  to  state  on  this? 
— I wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  of  my 
friend’s  present  condition.  On  the  16th  of  June,  when 
we  were  separated  by  order  of  the  Commission — I have 
a right  to  I'cgard  it  so,  inasmuch  ns  Hr.  Campbell 
throws  the  -whole  of  the  respousibtlity  on  the  Commis- 
sion— we  were  nil  sent  to  .separate  w'ards,  and  Colonel 
Burke  -was  pot  into  a ward  on  the  other  side  of  the 
prison,  in  separate  cell.  He  remained  there  some  six 
days. 

15.068.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  Was  it  an  hospital  ward 
that  he  was  placed  in? — It  was  an  hospital  ward. 

15.069.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  A cell  or -ward? — A separate 
cell  belonging  to  the  hospital.  He  -was  put  there 
during  the  whole  time  of  our  stay  there.  He  made 
use  of  scarcely  any  food  at  all,  and  when  we  did  come 
out  from  separate  confinement  we  found  that  there  was 
really  a great  change  in  him.  1 was  alai-med,  in  fact, 
to  see  him  completely  fallen  awaya.s  he  wa.s  in  appear- 
ance, aud  he  seemed  very  much  worse  mentally  and 
hodily.  Well,  when  he  was  returned  to  onr  society, 
or  the  society  of  those  of  our  friends  in  hospital  with 
him,  after  a few  days  he  got  veiy  much  better.  He 
was  commencing  to  improve ; Ithinkhewas;  atleast, 
ha  was  more  cheerful  than  he  is  now.  Tliis  othei’ 
separation  then  took  place. 

15.070.  (Chairman^  Is  that  the  one  to  which 
you  refer  on  the  23rd  of  July  ? — Yes.  When  our 
friend  was  sent  into  a punishment  cell — for  such  they 
are,  and  as  such  they  have  always  been  used — I made 
application — the  next  day  1 think  it  -was — no,  it  was 


on  Saturday  we  were  removed,  and  on  the  following 
Monday,  the  2oth  of  July,  1 made  application  to  Dr. 
Campbell  to  Imve  Colonel  Burke  discharged  from  the 
infirmary.  I told  Dr.  Campbell,  said  I,  “With  the 
“ experience  of  the  six  days  when  he  was  kept  away 
“ from  113  before  I do  notthink  you  ought  to  keep  him 
“ separate  from  us  any  longer.  He  Wiis  driveu  to  aa 
“ act  of  indiscretion  then ; what  guarantee  have  we 
“ that  he  may  not  he  driven  to  worse  now  ? It  appears 
“ diu-ing  the  six  days  that  he  was  separated  from  us 
“ before  an  officer  came  and  tried  to  force  him  out  of 
“ bed.  He  jumped  out  of  bed,  caught  a hold  of  the 
“ officer,  aiidrau  him  outofthe  cell.  Well,theofflcer 
“ drew  his  staff  on  hm.  but  he  did  not  use  it.  The 
“ priucipfl.1  -warder  came,  aud  he  was  quieted.’  I 
asked  Dr.  Campbell,  in  view  of  these  facts,  to  discharge 
him,  and  allow  him  to  come  up  into  the  room  with  me ; 
that  I would  prefer  having  him  where  I could  be 
responsible  ibi' all  his  acts.  lie  refused," and  told  mo 
that  he  had  two  very  good  men  with  him.  I told  him 
that  no  mnu  could  be  to  him  as  we  may  have  been,  aud 
that  I thought  it  would  be  doiug  him  great  injustice  to 
keep  him  separated  from  us,  and  in  fact  I implored 
Dr.  Campbell  to  discharge  him.  He  refused  ; he  said 
he  was  going  on  very  nicely,  and  had  two  very  good 
men  with  him.  How  has  he  been  getting  on  ever 
since  ? I do  not  know  whether  Dr.  Campbell  thinks 
that  a man  on  four  to  six  ounces  of  food  a day  is  “ get- 
ting on  nicely.”  You  will  doubtless  bear  inmindthat 
when  I state  this  matter  of  the  food  I state  it  only  on 
the  representation  of  a prisoner.  Dr.  Campbell  knows 
very  well  when  he  takes  him  away  from  ns  that  we 
cannot  of  onr  own  kuoTvledge  know  what  is  done  to 
him.  He  remained  in  bed,  refused  to  get  up,  was  con- 
tinually calling  for  “his  friends calling  forme,  calling 
for  “Tom.”  Well,  he  got  the  idea  that  we  were  all 
left  the  prison.  He  felt  that  we  were  left,  and  he  was 
crying  and  crying  in  his  bed.  Finally,  Dr.  Campbell 
sent  up  to  ine  one  day,  and  asked  me  if  I would  not 
come  down  to  see  him.  This  was  on  the  6th  of  August, 
the  day  I wrote  this  letter.  I was  writing  the  letterat 
the  time  the  doctor  sent  for  me.  He  asked  me  to  see 
him,  and  induce  him  to  take  some  food.  I went  down. 
He  -was  in  bod.  He  had  a shirt  on  him  for  some  two 
or  three  weeks.  He  would  not  allow  anybody  to 
change  it.  His  bed  had  not  been  made  for  a couple  ot 

weeks.  He  would  not  allow  anybody  to  make  it  Be 

had  used  no  food — so  the  hospiti  nurse  told  me  in  the 
presence  of  two  oflicers,  that  be  had  not  been  using  a 
the  rate  of  six  ounces  of  bread  a,  day  for  days  ; and  ye 
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he  was  “ getting  on  nicely  j very  comfortably,”  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Campbell.  I spoke  to  him  for  some  time 
and  got  him  to  use  bis  food — got  him  to  use  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  bread — got  him  to  change  his  shirt — got 
him  to  get  out  of  bed  and  put  on  something  of  clothing. 
I made  the  l>edfor  him  and  made  things  as  comfortable 
as  I could.  I left  him  for  some  time  when  Ins  dinner- 
hour  came.  Well,  that  was  the  only  food  he  had  used 
for  a long  time ; the  only  thing  he  had  made  li  ke  a good 
meal.  I entreated  Dr.  Campbell,  baling  seen  this, 
that  he  would  allow  me  from  time  to  time  to  go  in  mid 
assist  him,  if  he  would  not  allow  him  to  he  with  mo  ; to 
assist  him  with  hi.s  food  or  try  and  induce  him  to  make 
use  of  some  of  it.  lie  has  been  down  at  exercise  two 
or  three  days  since.  He  was  down,  three  days  I think 
it  was. 

15.071.  He  exercises  with  you  ? — He  exercises 
in  the  yard  in  which  we  do  always,  and  I think  ever 
since  he  has  got  up  and  gone  down  to  us  that  he  is 
improved  somewhat.  But  what  I wished  to  ask  tlu' 
Commissionei-s  particularly  was,  to  try  to  induce  them, 
if  possible,  to  have  some  arrangement  made  to  be  with 
me ; eitbei'  let  him  be  discharged  to  prison.  I would 
prefer  that,  for  I do  not  wish  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  hospital.  I can  have  more  control  over  him 
than  anybody  else.  I know  him  better.  I knew  him 
long.  I would  go  out  of  my  way  ; in  fact,  I can  be 
responsible  for  him.  I make  an  appeal  to  yon  on  bis 
behalf.  I would  not  for  myself;  for  he  appeared  to 
feel  the  consequences  of  this  treatment.  I consider  it 
will  certainly  kill  him.  He  is  not  a shadow  of  his 
former  self : be  is  not  a shadow  of  his  former  self, 
:md  from  what  I can  see  to  be  the  disposition  on  the 
part  of  tlie  authorities  here,  they  are  determined  to 
dnve  him  to  an  act  of  violence,  so  tiiat  they  may  beat 
him  or  club  Inm.  I was  very  near  foigetting  that  n 
few  days  ago  Dr.  Campbell  told  him  to  be  got  out  of 
bed  in  any  manner  5 told  the  officer  Debain  to  pull  him 
out  ofbed.  The  clothes  were  pulled  off  him  ; the  bed 
was  pulled  from  under  him,  and  he  lay  a couple  of 
hours  on  the  iron  of  his  bed.  Only  that  the  man  is 
worn  and  wasted  away  by  hunger,  the  thing  might  not 
have  ended  so  easily  for  those  who  used  lum  so. 

16.072.  Toil  are  aware,  Bourke,  that  the  matter  to 
which  you  refer  is  one  which  is  connected  witii  the 
arrangement  of  the  prison,  and  belongs  rather  to  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  discipline.  Oiu-  inquiry 
is  in  reference  to  cei-tain  objects,  and  with  arrange- 
ments made  by  Captain  Harris,  or  the  responsibility  of 
the  governor  or  director,  we  have  no  power  to  interfere. 
We  will  make  inquiries  into  your  present  statement 
no  doubt,  as  we  are  bound  to  do  from  the  motives  that 
actuate  you.  I observe  that  at  the  bottom  of  one  page 
in  your  letter  yon  refer  to  an  assurance  which  we 
gave,  that  as  far  as  we  could  we  should  provide  that 
the  submitting  of  evidence  to  the  Commission  by  any 
prisoner  should  not  in  any  way  whatever  prejudice 
the  after  treatment  of  the  prisoner  while  in  prison. 
Now,  do  you  make  that  observation  with  any  reference 
to  the  circumstances  you  have  brought  before  us  now  ? 
— do,  my  lord,  for  this  reason  : it  seemed  to  me  a 
very  pointed  thing  that  scarcely  bad  24  hours  elapsed 
since  you  received  the  statements  of  my  fellow- 
prisoners,  Messrs.  Dillon  and  Roaufree,  when  thi.s 
movement  was  made  by  casting  them  into  a punish- 
ment ward.  That  gave  us,  inasmuch  as  we  were  not 
told  why  they  were  removed;  we  felt  that  it  was 
either  done  through  spite  by  the  prison  authorities,  or 
else  by  the  order  or  suggestion  of  the  Commissioners ; 
and  of  course  it  was  quite  contrary  to  the  promise 
made  to  us  by  you.  You  said  that  any  statement  we 
made  would  not  prejudice  oiu‘  further  treatment.  This 
was  certainly  prejudicial  to  our  treatment,  becanse  it 
took  a rntm  from  the  association  of  Iris  friends,  and 
left  him  14  or  15  hours  out  of  the  24  on  change  of 
treatment, 

15.073.  Without  going  into  details,  lean  tell  you 
that  as  regards  those  cells  we  are  assm'ed  they  ai’e  not 
looked  upon  as  prmishment  cells,  but  separate  hospital 
cells  iu  which  patients  are  placed  for  any  particular 
reason  connected  with  the  grraugementa  of  the  prison 


We  have  already  inquired  into  this  matter,  and  I am 
authorized  to  tell  you  thut  it  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  any  evidence  given  by  Roaiitree,  Dillon, 
Mulcaby,  or  yoiu’self,  or  any  of  those  into  whose  cases 
we  have  been  inquiring.  It  was  for  causes  connected 
with  the  discipline  of  the  prison,  for  which  we  are  not 
responsible,  and  has  nothiug  to  do  with  any  evidence 
that  has  been  given  before  us  ? — I respectfully  submit 
that  I cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  see  how  this  matter 
comes  pecuUarl)'  under  the  head  of  di.scipline.  Cer- 
tainly, the  medical  men  of  the  Commission  will  see  that 
this  is  not  treatment  that  fairly  must  be.  If  I were  at 
labour,  and  that  I was  perfectly  willing  to  labour,  per- 
haps in  the  discharge  of  some  duty  that  I was  required 
to  do,  it  was  incidental  to  my  condition ; yet  would  the 
Commission  say  I was  right  in  being  kept  at  labour  un- 
suited to  me*  if  you  found  that  it  would  endanger  my 
life  ? If  the  Commission  find  that  it  would  endanger 
the  life  of  Colonel  Burke  by  keeping  him  living  as  he 
is  now,  on  five  or  six  oauces  a day,  have  they  no  power 
to  interfere?  It  is  not  a matter  of  discqdine  1 respect- 
fully submit;  it  is  even  a matter  of  Christianity  with 
yon,  whether  tiiis  man  is  to  bo  starved,  for  it  certainly 
means  killing  him. 

15,1)74.  I vrish  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  the 
removal  of  those  three  prisoners  was  no  act  of  the  Com- 
mission, but  rests  with  other.®.  You  quite  understand 
that  we,  hat'e  sitLsfiedoiu*solvestliat  it  has  no  couuexioa 
whatsoever  with  their  giving  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mission ? — I quite  understand.  Tltey  may  say  to  you, 
and  I presume  they  ha\‘c  from  the  nature  of  your 
remarks,  that  those  are  not  punishment  cells,  They 
might  as  well  say,  then,  that  that  which  Is  called 
“cliokey  ” — the  punislnueut  cells  part — are  not  punish- 
meiit  cells.  This  is  a punislimcnt  ward.  Dr.  Campbell 
knows  well  if  any  man  offends  against  him  bis  doom  is 
B.  ward.  If  a man  is  known  to  be  a malingerer  ot 
-schemer  he  gets  in  B.  ward, certainly  not  into  hosiiital. 
If  lie  is  a troublesome  character  with  a .snspiciou  enter- 
tained against  him  be  goes  into  B.  ward  too.  If  this 
B.  ward  i.s  kept  for  this  class,  why  are  my  friends  sent 
tliere  ? They  are  guilty  of  no  crime ; they  have 
broken  none  of  the  prison  rules.  This  may  be  quite 
irrelevant  I admit,  but  I enter  into  it  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  you  tliat  the  representation  made  to  you 
that  this  is  not  a pimishment  ward,  but  an  hospital 
ward,  is  not  true,  It  is  a imnishroent  ward,  whatever 
they  call  it. 

15.075.  You  contend  that  it  is  a ward  in  which 
those  inmates  iu  hospital  who  misconduct  themselves 
are  placed  ? — I do. 

15.076.  We  undei'stand  your  view,  and  we  shall 
consider  this  matter  carefully. 

15.077.  (jVr.  Brodrici.)  You  do  not  allege  that  any- 
one is  sent  to  that  wanl  who  is  not  in  hospital  ? — 
Certainly  not.  It  is  simply  an  hospital  punishment 
ward. 

15.078.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  How  long  are  you  acquainted 
with  Rickard  Burke  ? — I hare  known  him  for  aliont 
eight  3'eai's,  sir. 

15.079.  Eight  years  ? — Yes,  sir. 

15.080.  Was  he  in  sound  mind  before  ho  came  to 
prison  ? — Sound,  vigorous  mind,  sir. 

15.081.  Did  he  ever  exhibit  any  symptom.s  of  going 
astray,  or  any  peculiaiity  ? — Never,  sir. 

15', 082.  [Chairman.)  What  was  his  line  of  life? — 
He  is  an  en^eer. 

15.083.  (hr.  Lyon.s.)  When  did  yon  see  him  last  ? 
— I saw  him  yesterday. 

15.084.  You  did  not  see  iiiui  to-day  ? — No,  sir. 

15.085.  W'hat  state  W(l«  he  iu  apparently  when  you 
saw  him  last  ? — Well,  yestonlay  when  he  came  down 
to  exorcise,  in  fact  for  the  last  thx’ee  times  he  was 
down  at  exercise,  his  chief  desire  was  to  lie  down  ; 
he  wanted  to  lie  down  generally.  I could  not  get  him 
to  walk  without  gi-eat  difficidty,  but  eventually 
managed  to  get  on  a bench.  He  was  brooding,  and 
closed  bis  eyes. 

1 .5,086.  When  did  you  first  observe  him  giving  signs 
of  becoming  peculiar  ? — When  he  was  brought  here 
from  Chatham,  on  the  10th  of  December  of  last  year. 

3 Q 3 
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T.F.Bomke.  io,087.  Wieii  yon  Usui  sec-h  him  lust  Ijei'oif  that 

was  he  in  a soiiinl  state  <it‘  miml  ? — H<?  was  in  a 

IS  Ang.  18*0.  sound  state  of  mind. 

15,088.  {Chairman.)  How  long  before,  was  that  ? — 

I saw  him  in  Janunry  1867— just  two  yoar.s. 

15.089.  {Dr.  Lyons.')  Where  did  yon  .sw  him  then  ? 
— lu  Ireland  and  Euglaud  both. 

15.090.  Ton  did  not  sea  him  tifterwarcls  until  yon 
saw  him  here  ? — No.  I was  taken  prisoner  in  March 
1867.  I did  not  see  him  until  I came  here. 

1.5,0.91.  Then  you  saw  him  on  the  10th  ofDecembcr 
1869? — On  the  10th  of  December  1869. 

15.092.  What  did  you  observe  about  him  thou  ? — 
He  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  staii-s  here.  I had 
not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  his  mind  being  ntfocte<l. 
I merely  heai'd  tliat  a poJitiad  piisoner  had  eomo  to 
prison.  I looked  at  him,  and  I really  did  not  know 
him,  he  was  so  changed.  So  I ran  up  to  him,  and  I 
took  him  by  the  hand  and  said,  “ Sick,  how  are  yon  ?” 
He  looked  at  me.  I sahl,  “ Don’t  you  loiow  3ue He 
still  kept  looking  at  me.  I said,  “ Don’t  you  know  me, 
Tom  ?”  Oh  yes,”  said  he,  “ I kjiow  you  well ; I am  all 
right.”  I was  awfully  afiectcd  at  the  time.  I did  not 
know  what  the  deuce  to  make  ofthe  matter.  We  went 
out  into  the  yard.  I spoke  to  Mr.  Muicahy  and  those 
othei-3  of  the  friends  who  were  with  him  in  tb”  room. 
I asked  what  they  thought  of  him.  They  told  me  they 
thought  he  was  completely  gone. 

15.093.  Meaning  that  his  head  was  gone  ?— Mean- 
ing that  his  heaxl  was  gone. 

15.094.  What  next  did  you  observe  about  him  ? — 
Well,  1 do  not  know  that  I noticed  anything  parti- 
cular. 

15.095.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  seeing  him  daily 
at  the  time  ? — Yes,  nearly  every  day.  Of  course  there 
were  times  that  I could  not  see  him  for  days,  hut  I was 
in  the  habit  of  seeii^  him  and  meeting  him  every  day. 

15.096.  Tell  the  Commission  what  you  generally 
observed  about  him  at  llmt  period,  and  what  the  prin- 
cipal peciiliiu-ities  were  ? — I do  not  know  that  there 
are  any  peculiarities  that  I could  observe.  I believe 
he  is  in  about  the  same  state  now  that  he  has  lieeu  in. 
His  recollection — his  memory  seems  to  be  complete^ 
gone  ; facts  gone ; any  facts  that  he  should  know.  H 
anybody  could  make  him  remember,  I could  bring 
things  to  him  that  he  ought  to  remember. 

15.097.  Have  you  tested  him  in  that  way  ? — Fre- 
quently. 

15.098.  {Mr.  Brodrich.')  Does  lie  never  talk  of  old 
times  ? — I never  heard  him  except  on  one  occasion. 
The  other  W.SS  when  he  saw  his  si.ster  the  last  time. 

15.099.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Did  ho  I'ccognize  his  sister? 
He  did.  Yes  : lie  said  he  knew  it  was  Kate. 

15.100.  Did  he  seem  to  show  any  symptoms  of  glad- 
ness ? — No,  not  at  all.  I said,  “Don’t  you  know  who 
this  is  ? ” “ Yes,”  said  he  ; “ it  is  Kate,  Kate.” 

16.101.  Were  you  present  at  the  interview  ? — I was. 
He  asked  about  an  old  friend  of  bis  and  mine.  Captain 
Pearson.  He  said,  “ How  is  everybody  ? how  is 
Pearson  ? ” 

15.102.  He  said  that  to  his  sister  ? — Yes. 

15.103.  Did  he  mention  any  other  names  ? — No. 

15.104.  Did  he  appreciate  the  answer  with  regard 
to  Pearson? — No;  he  seemed  to  have  lost  it  the  Instant 
after  that,  so  Mrs.  Barry  was  astonished  who  Pearson 
was.  I tried  to  get  him  to  go  on  about  Pearson,  bnt  be 
would  not. 

15.105.  Did  you  ever  see  him  with  any  other  friend 
or  with  Mrs.  Barry  except  at  that  interview  ? — I did 
not. 

15.106.  What  farther  have  you  observed  about  him 
besides  this  apparent  indifference  ? — Sometimes  he  is 
rather  cheerful,  and  sometimes  very  moody  and  very 
cross. 

13.107.  At  the  period  you  are  now  speaking  of  was 
he  refusing  his  food  ? — I think  not.  I would  not  posi- 
tively say,  but  I think  he  waa  making  use  of  food  then. 

15.108.  Did  he  show  any  disposition  to  violence  at 
that  period  ? — No,  nor  do  1 think  he  would  under  any 
oircaroBtance  show  violence  unless  violence  was  used 
towards  him.  He  is  very  quiet,  and  he  is  naturally 


veiy  playful.  Previous  to  this  unfortunate  occurrence 
he  was  the  most  playful  .lud  jovial  man  I ever  met. 

15.109.  M'lis  ho  u well-instructedman  ? — He  was  a 
mau  of  exceedingly  good  education.  He  is  an  accom- 
plished engineer. 

15.110.  Do  you  meau  .a  civil  engineer? — I menu  a 
military  engineer. 

15.111.  Wliat  further  have  yon  noticed  about  him  ? 
— I do  not  knoAV  that  I could  tix  on  anything  at  all 
parficuliU'. 

1.5,112.  How  does  he  occupy  himself  in  the  day  ? — 
He  is  in  bed  nearly  all  the  time,  I nuderstnnd. 

15.1 13.  How  was  he  occupied  on  the  occasions  on 
which  you  have  seen  him  ? — He  lay  down  all  the  time 
he  is  allowed,  and  ho  has  a peculiar  mania  for  books. 

15.114.  Does  he  read  them? — No  j he  will  bring 
down  four,  five,  [jerhaps  half  a dozen  books.  I have 
seen  him  go  over  all  the  cells,  and  bring  a book  from 
every  ward,  and  put  them  under  his  bed,  secrete  them 
under  his  pillow,  and  after*  that  passed  look  for , his 
books. 

15.115.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  rend  any  of  those 
books  ? — Not  continuously.  I have  seen  him  r-cad,  .and 
I have  read  for  him  and  tried  to  get  him  to  read. 

15.116.  Did  he  appear  to  take  up  the  ideas  ? — I 
cannot  sny  that  he  did. 

15.117.  Dill  he  ask  any  questions  in  reference  to  your 
reading  ? — No,  sir*.  He  is  a very  excellent  French 
scholar.  1 knew  him  to  be  very  fond  of  French.  I 
tried  him  by  reading  little  French  stories  for  him,  but 
even  that  did  not  seem  to  take  with  him.  I do  not 
know  during  the  whole  of  ray  close  watching  of  him — 
I have  watched  him,  God  knows,  very  close — I never 
saw  anything  at  all  that  would  indicate  the  presence  of 
memory  except  that  thing  about  Mrs.  Barry,  when  he 
asked,  “ How  is  everything,  and  how  is  Pearson  ? ” 
but  that  seemed  to  have  depai'ted  as  quick  as  thought. 

15.118.  Docs  he  recollect  anything  in  reference  to 
what  occurred  to-dny  or  yesterday  ? — No,  he  does  not. 

15.119.  Does  he  sleep  well  at  night  ? — At  the  time 
that  i was  in  the  room  he  did  not  sleep  very  well, 

15.120.  Used  be  sleep  dui-ing  the  day  ? — No,  not 
at  this  time.  I would  not  let  him  sleep ; in  fact  I 
would  pull  him  out  of  bed. 

15.121.  Could  you  got  him  to  do  whatever  you 
wanted  him  to  do  very  msonably  ? — Well  yes,  almost 
anything.  He  got  very  suspicious  of  me  at  one  time 
about  medicine.  Ha  got  some  idea  into  his  head  that 
I wanted  to  give  him  medicine,  and  this  was  very  near 
destroying  my  influence  over  him,  but  foitunately  it 
passed  over. 

lo,J22.  Were  you  giving  him  medicine  at  the  time? 
— ^Not  at  all,  The  veiy  thought  of  medicine  enrages 
him. 

15, 1 28.  Why  is  that  ? — I cannot  imagine. 

15.124.  Has  he  any  idea  that  anybody  poisoned 
him  ? — I do  not  know. 

15.125.  Has  he  ever  spoken  of  it  ? — ^Never. 

15.126.  Has  he  ever  stated  that  anybody  gave  him 
poison  ? — Never,  never.  The  only  thing  that  I heard 
in  regard  to  that  was  what  I hesad  from  Mrs.  Barry. 
She  did  not  positively  state — she  would  not  be  allowed 
to  state— but  she  gave  me  to  understand  that  there 
was  a chance  that  be  was  unfairly  dealt  with. 

15.127.  It  was  anything  that  she  knew  about  it  ? — 
Oh  no,  certainly  not.  It  was  something  that  happened 
in  Chatham  pi'ison.  How  she  came  to  hear  it  I cannot 
imagine. 

15.128.  You  say  that  you  Lave  not  observed  any 
violence  about  him  at  any  time  ? — I have  never  seen 
him  at  all  exhibit  any  violence. 

15.129.  Why  did  you  say  a while  ago  that  it 
might  not  have  been  so  weD  for  those  who  took  the 
bed-clothes  away  under  other  circumstances  ? — I feel 
that  if  he  was  at  all  like  his  foimer  self  in  strength, 
from  what  I know  of  the  man. 

15.130.  Was  he  a quick-tempered  man  ? — Well,  not 
exactly  quick  tempered.  He  was  one  of  those  men 
that  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  put  upon,  as  they 
call  it. 
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15,131.  Was  he  a uian  of  stroug  will? — A man  of 
strong  will,  strong  mind,  vigorous  mind. 

1 5, ! 32.  Ho  fev  us  you  can  judge,  in  your  own  com- 
mon seu.se  view,  what  do  you  think  is  the  matter  with 
him  ? — Well,  I have  not  the  slightest  idea,  unless  I 
would  say  his  mind  was  gone ; his  mind  afiected. 

15,133.  That  his  mind  is  gone  ? — ^Yes. 

i.5,134.  Do  you  menu  that  lie  is  insane  ? — I should 
think  so. 

15.135.  Have  you  seen  many  iasaue  people  ? — 'Kot 
many. 

15.136.  You  have  seen  some? — I have  seen  some, 
Ye--. 

15.137.  Does  he  seem  to  you  to  be  getting  worse, 
or  is  ho  lietter  now  than  he  was  ? — He  is  getting  worse 
bodily,  much  worse. 

15,133.  Mentally,  what  is  his  case? — Mentally  I 
think  he  is  possiblj'  in  the  same  way.  I do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  material  change  in  him  mentally. 

15.139.  Wlien  yon  last  saw  him  was  he  in  the  same 
way  as  the  day  wheu  he  was  brought  with  you  into 
this  room  ? — Y^ou  mean  mentally  ? 

15.140.  Yes  ? — Ob,  1 think  he  was  much  in  the 
same  way.  I do  not  think  I could  notice  any  material 
difference  in  his  actions  from  time  to  time.  He  seems 
to  me  about  the  same. 

15.141.  Does  he  speak  and  mutter  to  himself? — 
Yes,  he  doe.s,  sir, 

15.142.  Does  he  sing? — No,  not  now;  ho  used  to, 
wheu  he  first  came  here. 

15.143.  Does  he  whistle  ? — No. 

15.144.  Would  he  do  foolish  things,  such  as  taking 
articles  not  food,  or  attempting  to  drink  dirty  water  ? 
— No,  not  at  all ; on  the  contrary  he  is  very  particular 
about  what  he  puts  into  his  mouth.  He  will  look  at 
it,  and  is  very  suspicious  about  everything.  He  will 
not  put  anything  into  his  mouth  only  what  he  seems 
to  have  tested  tolerably  well. 

15.145.  You  have  not  any  apprehension  of  his  coui- 
mitting  any  violence  on  himself? — No,  I should  not 
think  so.  Of  course  I do  not  know.  1 have  not  the 
slightest  idea  as  to  what  a man  in  liis  condition  might 
do,  hecjuise  I do  not  know'  anything  about  liis  case,  but 
from  what  I kuow  of  the  man.  It  may  be  absurd  of 
me  to  form  an  oxiinion  of  him  in  his  present  condition 
from  what  I know  of  him  on  the  point.  I knew,  per- 
haps. as  much  of  him  as  oue  man  could  know  of  another. 
I do  not  think  there  is  any  pos.sibiiity  of  his  doing 
anything  like  that. 

15.146.  is  Rickard  Biirkc  his  real  name  ?— Rickard 
O’Sulliviiii  Burke. 

15.147.  Could  yni!  say  where  he  was  born? — He 
was  born  in  Cork. 

15.148.  Are  yoti  quite  sure  of  that  ? — Well,  I am 
not  sure.  I know  his  brother  was  born  in  Cork.  1 do 
not  know  whether  he  was  or  not. 

15.149.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  he  was  born  in  New 
York  ? — 1 do  not  think  I over  heard  where  he  was 
bom,  and  I do  not  know  really  if  you  ask  me.  I do 
uot  know  how  I received  that  belief. 

lo,13('.  You  say  that  yon  kuow  him  pretty  well 
eight  years  ? — I kuow  him  very  well  eight  years. 

15.151.  Do  you  know  any  members  of  his  family? — 
I know  two  brothers  of  his. 

15.152.  What  was  his  fiither  ? — I did  not  know  the 
father. 

15.153.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  about  any  other 
member  of  his  family  ? — did  not. 

15,164.  Did  you  ever  hear  whether  there  was  any 
tendency  to  insanity  or  alienation  ? — Never. 

15,155.  (C'/iairmau.)  What  sort  are  the  two  brothers. 
Are  they  sound-headed  men  ? — Very  sound,  my  lord. 

15,166.  (jDr.  Lyons.)  Has  he  but  one  sister? — He 
has  two  or  three  sisters. 

15.157.  There  is  not  auy  peculiarity  or  mental 

alienation,  at  any  side  of  the  family  ? — ^No.  I know 
two  brothers  and  one  sister  intimately.  I know  of 
two  others,  and  both  his  brothere  that  I know  are  very 
able  men  both  of  them.  ... 

15.158.  Have  you  any  idea  whether  in  America  or 
elsewhere  Rickard  Burke  was  ever  subjected  to  any 


great  or  unsuspected  shock  ? — have  not.  No ; not 
in  the  time  that  I liave  known  him.  I do  not  think  he 
Las  been. 

15.159.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  in  the  course  ol  the 
war,  or  any  adventure  in  America,  ho  w.a«  subjected 

to  either  a great  mental  or  violent  physical  shock  ? 

No;  he  was  uot,  through  the  war  at  least.  I can 
vouch  for  that, 

15.160.  Are  you  .awai-e  whether  he  was  ever  .severely 
wounded  ? — I do  not  think  he  was  wounded  at  alJ. 

15.161.  Have  }-ou  heard  that  he  wa.s  struck  on  the 
head  by  a bullet  or  spent  ball  ? — He  was  not.  He 
was  not  w’ounded  at  ail. 

15.162.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  iu  any 
action  ? — He  was  chief  in  a party  with  the  engineer 
ibree,  commanding  the  line  of  works  in  front  on  tue 
Potomac,  so  that  he  was  uot  in  auy  engagement. 

15.163.  Which  army  was  he  with  ? — The  Federal 
srmy. 

15.164.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Have  you  ever  observed 
in  him  any  trace  of  a delusion  on  auy  subject  ? — None, 
except  his  food.  He  seems  to  have  some  settled 
delusion  about  his  food.  The  very  name  of  a doctor 
enrages  him.  Talk  of  a doctor  and  lie  imuiediately 
loses  temper  and  will  em'se  and  swear,  and  medicine 
he  will  have  nothiug  to  do  with. 

15.165.  You  have  uot  observed  that  he  has  any 
fixed  imxjresaion  on  his  mind  which  is  entirely  false; 
ns,  for  instance,  that  he  is  standing  on  his  head  instead 
of  his  feet  ? — Never. 

15.166.  Since  he  fii-st  came  here  I think  he  was 
Uikeu  to  Millbank  ? — Yes. 

15.167.  And  remained  there  two  mouths  ? — Yes. 

15.168.  Could  you  compare  his  state  when  he  left 
tlii.«i  prison  for  Millbank  with  his  state  when  be 
letorued  ? — He  was  very  much  worse-looking  wheu  he 
came  back;  infinitely  worse. 

15.169.  But  you  did  not  observe  auy  change  iu  his 
mind  ? — It  did  not  strike  me  that  there  w;«*. 

15.170.  Have  you  ever  heai-d  him  complain  of  ill- 
treatment  ? — Never.  I never  heard  him  say  that  he 
wiis  ill-treated  by  the  officers. 

15.171.  W'heii  you  speak  of  his  having  been  ill- 
treated,  do  you  I'eler  to  his  being  separated  from  his 
friends  ? — ^1  certainly  do.  Yes, 

15.172.  Is  there  any  other  respect  in  which  you 
cuu  state  that  he  has  been  ill-treated  ? — I think  that 
is  primary ; that  is  the  basis  of  his  ill-treatment,  and 
that  iu  itsell’  lends  to  all  other  ill  treatment.  If  he  was 
not  separated  from  iris  friends,  a great  many  effects 
that  would  otherwise  he  avoided  mitst  now  necessarily 
ensue.  May  be,  if  they  use  violence  with  him,  he 
may  be  violent  in  return.  I believe  and  know  and  my 
experience  tells  me  that  these  men  here  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  lay  open  his  skull  with  their  staffs ; it  has 
been  done  so  frequently  on  the  men  here. 

15.173.  Has  it  been  done  within  your  knowledge  ? 
— I have  heard  screaming  and  seen  theblood. 

1.J.174.  {Chairman.)  Can  you  give  the  dates? — 
The  dates  I cannot  give  you. 

15.175.  We  cannot  inquu*e  unless  you  do  ? — I 
understand,  sir  ; but  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  this 
has  been  doae,  not  once  or  twice,  but  from  month  to 
month.  I could  uot  shut  my  eyes  and  ears  to  it.  I 
merely  mentioji  it  now  because  I know  what  might 
result. 

15.176.  We  are  quite  ready  to  inquire  into  any 
such  allegation  if  you  give  the  facts  and  name  and 
time  and  place? — 1 do  uot  pretend  to  give  you 
these,  sir. 

15.177.  [Dr.  Lyons.)  Can.  you  name  any  one 
prisoner  that  to  your  knowledge  was  struck  ? — Well, 
there  is  one  poor  imbecile  here. 

15.178.  [Chairman.)  Is  it  Daly? — ^Yes,  he  is  oue; 
but  there  are  many  others. 

15.179.  [Dr.  weenhow.)  Can  you  mention  any 
others  ?— I cannot. 

15.180.  [Mr.  Brodnek^  Do  I understand  that  you 
never  witnessed  any  blows  being  struok,  but  that  you 
inferred  they  must  have  been  struck  from  hearing 
dies  ?— -I  inferred  they  must  have  been  struok  from 

3Q  4 
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V Pries  and  noises  like  tlie  stroke  of  a staff.  I liira,  imd  bring  in  certain  facts  that  I thought  would 
„ 1 iu’iav  cell : I cannot  say  what  they  do  inside  get  his  mind  in  that  train  of  thinking  or  on  this  par- 

^ ticnlar  point;  and  Ido  not  think  I could  say  that  I 


De  Verc.)  Did  Rickard  Burke 


a getting  him  to  give  his  memory  on 


»i.«  pnv  ttlhisiou  to  any  of  the  interviews  he  htis  liad  any  of  these  letters. 

i » 'VOI'I,  I '"S  15,195.  (Mr.  De  V,n.)  Does  he  in  n.iy  deg, 

%nth  tin  -•  (ijiv.  and  I untbrlumitely  observe  his  religious  duties  or  exercises? — He  v 


,oe«kin»  to  him  the  other  ihiy,  .nd  I nnlorlnmitoly 
.Mentioned  Dr.  Dj-oi.s  nnd  Dr.  Groonhorv  tyhrn  I 
mentioned  the  n.mes  otthc  Commissioned  to  him,  md 
he  immediately  deed  up  at  the  mention  of  the  doetora. 

If  I luid  spoken  of  the  other  members  oi  the  Commis- 
sion I might  have  got  him  to  say  something  more  ; bnt 
he  fired  up  at  the  menUon  of  the  doctors.  But  he  has 
never  spoken  of  it.  I have  tried  him  since  leaving  the 
dootora  out,  without  any  vesnlt,  in  fiiel  with  no  appeal-, 
ance  of  memory  on  his  part. 

15,182.  Have  yon  ever  tried  him  with  writing 
materials? — ^Ihave.  , ,t 

15  183.  What  was  the  lesult? — He  wa«  raising  a 
erreat  row  here  about  a letter  that  he  was  entitled  to, 
and  he  claims  to  know  the  rules  better  than  any  Imng 
man-  that  he  knows,  his  rights  better  than  anybody 
else.  He  claimed  to  be  entitled  to  a letter  sheet  once 

tliat  he  wanted  to  MTite.  . , .r,  .,m.. 

15  184.  (Ckair}na7i.')  How  long  ago  is  that  r — ibis 
I suppose  would  be  iu  D^ember.  Let  me  see,  it 
•would  be,  perhaps,  last  April.  I cannot  be  positive 
as  to  those  dates.  The  authorities  here  can  give  you 
the  date  of  supplying  him  with  a lettei'  sheet. 

15.185.  {M7\  De  Fere.)  That  was  at  the  time  that 
he  hM  been  in  the  same  state  of  miud  as  now  ?— Yes. 

15.186.  What  was  the  result  ? — He  got  this  sheet 
of  paper.  It  was  lyiug  about  for  nearly  a couple  of 
months.  He  would  make  no  use  of  it.  He  -WQuld 
wi-ite  “ Kate  ’’  on  it ; and  he  would  write,  “ I shall ; 

“ no,  I won’t.”  . . 

15.187.  (_Dr.  L2/0iis.)  Is  that  paper  in  existence  ? — 
Ido  not  know,  I am  sure.  I used  to  say  to  him,  “You 
“ are  better;  sit  down  and  write  a letter  to  Kate,  and 
« we  will  tell  her  news.”  He  would  sit  down  and  hop 
off  in  a moment.  The  only  attempt  I saw  him  make 
to  write  was  on  that  occasion.  “ Yes,”  he  would  say, 

“ we  will  write  to  Kate.”  Then  he  would  write 
“ Kate,”  and  he  would  go ; then  he  -would  say  ho 
would  go  out  or  see  about  the  books. 

15.188.  Did  he  commence  the  letter  in  the  usual 
way,’  as  “ My  dear  Kate  ” ?— No ; he  simply  wrote 
“ Kate.” 

15.189.  He  put  do-wn  ‘‘  Kate”  on  the  paper  les; 
he  put  “ Kate”  down  on  the  paper,  just  as  though  he 
took  the  word  from  me.  I said,  “ We  will  ivrito  to 
Kate,”  nnd  he  seemed  quire  liappy,  and  he  wrote 
“ Kate  ” on  the  paper,  “ I shall,”  or  “ I w’ill,”  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind. 

15.190.  Did  he  receive  any  letters  ? — He  did  receive 
two  lettei’s  since  he  came  here. 

15.191.  Did  he  read  them? — He  gave  them  both  to 
me.  I have  both  those  letters. 

15.192.  Did  you  read  them  for  him? — I did. 

15.193.  Did  he  seem  to  understand  all  that  was  in 
them  ? — I cannot  say  he  did.  He  seemed  to  under- 
stand all  about  Kate  and  about  a niece  of  his,  that  is  a 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Barry,  bis  sister  Kate,  that  1 eiioke 
of. 

15.194.  Did  he  make  any  comments  to  you  on  the 
subject  of  the  letter  ? — No,  no ; he  made  no  comments 
on  tlie  letter.  I would  surround  the  letter  with  certain 
cu-cumstance-s  that  I thought  would  be  certain  to  catch 


■eligious  duties  or  exercises? — He  ivill 
kneel  do-wn  -with  yon.  He  -will  kneel  down  with  i 
That  is,  when  we  go  to  prayers  he  will  go  in  with  us 
and  kneel  down.  Ho  would  kneel  down  and  he  would 
stay  kneeling  down  as  long  as  we  do,  and  get  up  when 
we  do. 

15.196.  {Dr.  Lyons^  Does  he  bless  himself  ? — 
Yes,  ho  blesses  himself. 

15.197.  {Mr.  Do  Verc.)  Docs  he  have  any  inter- 
views with  the  priest  ? — Yes. 

15.198.  Does  he  ever  express  a wish  to  see  him  ? 
—I  do  not  think  lie  did. 

15.199.  Does  he  attend  to  personal  cleanliness? — 

I understand  not,  as  far  as  washing  his  face  is  con- 
cerned. I undemtand  they  cannot  get  him  to  wash 
his  face  ; he  does  sometimes  I believe,  hut  they  have 
some  difficulty  in  getting  him  to  do  so. 

15.200.  I believe  he  has  been  generally  remarkable 
for  his  obedience  to  prison  discipline  ? — I should  think 
he  would  be  from  what  I knoiv  of  him.  I should  think 
he  would  most  willingly  obey  the  discipline  of  the 
prison. 

15.201.  1 understand  that  your  present  object  iu 
appearing  before  the  Commission  was  to  state  that  you 
are  very  auxlous  for  the  state  of  your  friend,  and  you 
desire  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  bo  in  association 
with  you  ? — ^Yes,  if  possible,  ns  tliero  is  nobody  who 
can  conform  himself  to  his  service  day  and  night  like 
mo.  I tliauk  God  my  health  is  tolerably  good ; at  least  it 
was  BO  in  association  with  iny  Mends,  who  can  manage 
him  as  before,  because  they  could  induce  him  to  take 
some  food. 

15.202.  {Ckav'man.)  Were  those  three  men  who 
were  with  him  before  friends  of  his  ?— Most  certainly. 

15.203.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Have  they  as  much  infinence 
over  him  as  you  have  ? — Not  at  all,  but  still  you  see 
the  great  injury  done  him  by  taking  him  away  from 
liis  friends  was  this:  if  he  would  not  take  his  own 
food,  if  three  dinners  were  laid  on  the  table,  if  he  did 
not  take  his  own  dinner  he  would  take  apart  of  mine  or 
a pai't  of  yours,  or  a part  of  somebody  eUe’s.  Possibly 
he  would  not  take  his  o-wn  at  all.  That  was  all  right 
if  he  had  his  friends.  I would  say,  “Rick,  hei-e  is  a 
plate  of  so-aud-so ; help  me  to  some  of  this.”  “ Yp,” 
he  would  say,  “we  will  devour  it.”  Perhaps  the  piece 
we  might  be  going  to  eat,  he  would  take  a notion 
Ilint  he  would  like  to  have  it,  ami  he  would  eat  it. 

15.204.  (xWr.  Do  Verc.)  You  are  locked  up  in  a 
separate  cell  ? — I am  locked  up  in  F.  -ward,  not  a 
separate  cell — iu  a dormitory,  a fonr-bedded  cell. 

15.205.  Who  ai-e  your  companions  there  ? — Two 
political  prisoners  and  myself. 

15.206.  {Chairman.)  We  will  bear  this  in  mind  and 
give  it  every  consideration  ? — But  you  wDl  give  the 
matter  every  consideration  ? 

15.207.  We  -will  ? — I do  not  allow  that  any  change 


in  the  line  of  discipline  forbids  it  more  than  discipline 
to  starve.  The  life  of  this  man  is  really  at  stake.  I 
think  that  the  Commissioners  will  have  done  much  if 
they  preserve  it. 

15,208.  We  will  do  what  we  can.  We  will  not 
forget  it  ? — Thank  you. 


The  prisoner  withdrew. 


CapI,  Harris. 


Captain  Harris  recalled. 


15.209.  (CAaima«.)  lam  instructed  to  state  to  you. 
Captain  Harris,  that  we  have,  as  you  know,  for  you 
received  if,  a letter  from  Thomas  Bourke.  I do  not 
kiiow  whether  you  read  it  or  not  ? — No. 

15.210.  It  refers  to  the  case  of  Rickard  Burke,  and 
we  have  examined  Thomas  Bourke  at  considerable 
length  on  tlie  subject  of  this  memorW.  We  have  no 
-wish  or  right  to  interfere  with  the  arrangements  of  the 
piison  for  which  yon  are  responsible,  but  we  .thought 


ourselves  justified  in  passing  this  resolution  : — “ That 
“ having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  Eickai’d 
“ Burke’s  case  and  present  position,  the  Commissioners 
“ think  it  right  to  represent  to  the.  Govei-nor,  that  the 
“ evidence  which  they  have  taken,  combined  wi^ 
“ their  own  observation,  leads  them  to  submit  for  his 
“ consideratioE  whether  some  arrangement  cannot  be 
“ advantageously  made,  consi.stent  with  prison  disci- 
“ pline,  under  which  Rickard  Burke  may  be  associated 
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“ Avitli  some  of  those  with  whom  he  is  friendly  or  have 
“ influence  with  him.”  We  wish  to  put  tliat  into  yotir 
hiiDcls  ? — May  I ask  a question  ? 

15.211.  Yes? — I should  wish  to  ask  whether  the 
Commission  considers  it  necessary  that  more  than  one 
man  should  he  so  associated  with  Rickard  Burke  ? 

15.212.  Well,  I can  say  this,  that  the  evidence  leads 
Its  to  the  couelnsion,  that  he  is  better  oflP,  and  his  mental 
and  physical  state  more  likely  to  be  promoted,  when 
associated  with  oue  or  more  of  his  friends — {No 
reply.) 

15,21.'}.  {Dr,  Greenhou'.)  We  only  submit  it  for 
your  consideration.  We  do  not  instruct  you  at  all  ? — 
A suggestion  made  hy  the  Commission. 

15.214.  {Mr.  Drodrick.)  Thomas  Boiirkc  points 
very  suggestively  to  the  fact  that  Rickard  Burke  can 
he  more  easily  induced  to  take  food,  anil  is  far  more 
likely,  I will  not  say  to  recover,  but  not  to  sink  into 
a lower  depth  of  mental  derangement,  if  he  Ls  under 
the  influence  of  some  of  his  friends  ? — .lust  so. 

15.215.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  I think  you  stated  th.at  you 
yourself  thought  he  was  more  I'avonrably  influenced 
by  Thomas  Bourke  ? — I did.  The  only  diflieully  i.s, 
what  I mentioned  before,  that  one  man  is  in  hospital 
and  the  other  not,  hut  I do  not  see  any  great  diffienlty 
in  that  matter. 

15.216.  {Chairinatu)  We  put  that  resolution  into 
your  hands  ? — I shall  lake  «ue  tlnit  it  is  forwarded. 
May  I bo  ullo^ved  to  read  from  the  general  rules  of 
the  piison  ? 


15.217.  Yes? — Rule  3 of  the  general  rules  for 
officers  states  that,  “No  officer  or  servant  shall  strike 
a prisoner  unless  compelle<l  to  do  so  in  self-defence.” 

15.218.  That  Ls  a standing  rule  ? — That  is  a standing 
nile. 

15.219.  And  with  that  rule  every  ofliccr  is  made 
acquainted  on  admission  into  the  service  ? — Yos ; they 
are  perfectly  well  known. 

15.220.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Is  there  anything  in  those 
rules  to  show  what  punishment  an  officer  would  incur 
who  had  exceeded  that  rule  ? — There  is  not  j there  i.s 
no  special  punishment  laid  down  for  the  officers,  but  it 
is  perfectly  well  known  that  he  would  incur  very 
severe  punishment  hy  any  deviation  from  that  rule. 

15.221.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  recollect  any  iiistauco 
in  which  an  officer  has  been  punished  for  violence  to 
a prisoner  ? — I do  not.  Tliey  have  heeir  severely 
reprimanded  for  undue  force. 

13.222.  Is  that  within  your  own  knowledge? — 
Within  niy  own  knowledge  ; hut  I know  of  no  instance 
•where  an  officer  strtick  a piisouer  without  very  great 
provocation. 

13.223.  Yon  know  of  no  instance  in  which,  after 
due  inquiry,  the  officer  has  been  punished  ? — No.  I 
may  add  that  in  all  removals  of  men  to  the  punishment 
ccllsj  the  nssisttvDce  of  oue  or  more  officers  is  asked  foi-. 
Therefore  ample  proof  might  be  obtained  in  case  of 
undue  violence  being  used. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Dr.  Cahpbeli.  recniletl. 


15.224.  {Chairman.)  Dr. C(unpi>cll,  do  yon  jtrcxluce 
the  du'eetious  to  th<.‘  officers  of  the  hospital  ? — Yes,  my 
lord. 

15.225.  When  were  they  dniwu  up  ? — Some  years 
ago. 

15.226.  Byyoiu-self? — ^By  myself. 

15.227.  Is  Jt  copy  of  them  given  to  every  officer? — 
No  5 we  have  got  a copy  in  the  surgery,  mrd  there  is  a 
copy  here. 

15.228.  You  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  well  Icnown 
to  every  officer  ? — Oh,  yes. 

15.229.  {Mr.  Brodrich.)  Do  you  hand  this  copy  in 
for  the  use  of  the  Commission  ? — Yes.  You  ques- 
tioned me  about  the  routine  of  the  hospital,  and  I 
thought  you  might  wish  for  that. 

15.230.  {Dr.  Greeiihaw.)  What  state  of  health  is 
Mulcahy  iu.^— I think  he  is  in  very  good  health  at 
present.  He  is  in  hospital  because  he  complains  of 
the  prison  diet. 

15.231.  Has  he  shown  any  symptoms  of  chest 
disease  since  he  Ims  been  here  ? — No,  noching  of  atry 
consequence. 

15.232.  Does  he  suffer  from  cough  ? — No. 

15.233.  Has  his  chest  been  examinwl?  — Several 
times,  but  not  lately. 

15.234.  With  what  result? — "We  found  the  chest 
very  sound  on  all  occasions  when  I have  examinetl 
him. 

15.235.  You  feuucl  no  evideirce  whatever  of  phthisis? 
— ^No  evidence  whatever. 

15,286.  Has  he  lost  flesh  considerably  ? — He  has 
not.  I am  not  sure  what  his  weight  is  at  the  present 
timp.  He  has  not  lost  to  any  considerable  extent. 

15.237.  Are  you  aware  that  he  suffevetl  from 
hiEinoptysis  ? — Never  here. 

15.238.  He  has  never  had  hmmoptysis  here? — 
Never  ; he  has  never  shown  any  traces  of  it  here. 

15.239.  Tlieu  you  are  quite  satisfied  that  he  is  not 
at  this  moment  phthisical  ? — I do  not  consider  him 
phthisical. 

15.240.  He  has  not  been  under  your  care  for  any 
disease  which  leads  you  to  suspect  it  at  all  ? — No.  I 
have  got  Dr.  Wilson’s  certificate  which  was  sent  up  to 
Loudon  referring  to  that  man.  You  might  wish  to 
see  it. 

15.241.  {Ckaa'man.)  If  you  please.  Willyouread 
Dr.  WDson’s  certificate? — “26tb  May  1869.  This  is 
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“ to  certify  that  prisoner  D.  D.  Mulcahy  was  received 
“ from  Dartmoor  Prison  on  May  the  11th,  1867,  for 
“ liainoptysis  j that  he  was  carefully  examined  on 
“ reception,  and  no  symptom  of  phthisis  detected  j 
“ tlint  he  has  been  occasionaDy  in  hospital  for  trivial 
“ juiments,  and  that  he  w.as  hist  admittal  on  June  the 
“ 15th,  1869,  for  swollen  f«ce  and  neuralgia.  He  has 
“ remained  in  hospital  ever  since,  complaining  of 
“ slight  dyspeptic  sj-uiptoms  at  times,  but  I have  uo 
“ hesitation  in  certifying  him  to  he  a strong  ahle- 
“ bodied  man  in  good  condition  and  increased  in 
“ weight  since  reception.” 

15.242.  When  did  you  see  him  ?— On  the  lltlrof 
May  1867.  This  certificate  was  sent  up  by  Dr.  Wilson 
when  he  was  acting  during  my  absence. 

15.243.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  Is  his  weight  specified 
here? — It  is  not  specifierl  here. 

15.244.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  How  was  that  certificate 
called  for-  ?— I suppose  it  was  called  for  hy  the 
authorities  in  London. 

15.245.  I find  that  in  an  entry  here  a record  is  matle 
of  his  state,  and  that  there  is  reported  after  stethoscope 
examination,  “ A slight  waving  expiiatiou.”  Was  that 
the  result  of  youi'  examination  ? — I am  not  aware. 

15.246.  I will  read  the  whole  passage : — “ He  had 
“ two  attacks  of  htemoptysis ; the  first  about  nine 
“ weeks  ago ; the  second  a fortnight  ago,  after  a fit  of 
“ laughing.  The  pereussion  note  on  both  sides  is 
“ perfectly  nonnid  ; the  respiretion  is  also  normal 
“ on  both  sides  ; with  the  exception  of  a slight 
“ wheese  expimtion  is  not  prolonged  j vocal  resonance 
“ quiet ; healthy ; no  symptoms  to  indicate  tubercular 
“ degeneration  in  either  lung;  the  waviuess  on  ex- 
“ pii-ation  indicates  a tendency  to  phthisis ; no  heredi- 
“ tary  tendency;  heart soundsquitehealthy?" — These 
are  remarks  madebv  Dr.‘  Wilson. 

15.247.  He  was  then  put  on  cotl-liver  oil  ? — Yes. 

15.248.  He  was  ordered  mistura  quince  cam  oleo 
morrhuce  bis  in  die  ?— Yes,  and  lie  was  put  on  pud- 
ding diet. 

15.249.  He  has  complained,  I believe,  of  pain  in 
the  shoulder  and  in  the  collar  bone  on  one  or  two 
occasions? — Yes. 

15,260.  Do  yon  consider  from  this  entry  that  he 
had  a tendency  to  tubercular  development  at  the  time 
of  his  coming  hei'e  ? — ^His  having  been  sent  here  for 
hsmoptysis  I suppose  mads  us  more  guarded  and 
3 R 


Capt.  Harris. 
18  Ang- 1870. 


Ur.  Campbell. 
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led  us  to  aiiapeut  something  wrong  with  the  cheat,  btit 
further  expeiience  led  us  to  take  an  opposite  view. 

15.251.  When  did  you  examine  him  lately  that  you 
twii  remember  distinctly  what  condition  he  •wiu*  in  ? — 

I liave  not  examined  him  for  some  time. 

15.252.  Do  you  concur  in  the  statement  iu  that 
report  that  you  have  just  read  to  us,  that  he  was  ju.st 
Iheu  an  able-bodied  inau  ? — I did  nol  consider  him  an 
able-bodied  amm 

15.253.  Do  those  words  occur  in  the  report?— In 
Dr.  Wilsou’s  certificate  ? 

15.254.  Tes. — T was  away  at  the  time.  I was  not 
here  at  the  time. 

15.255.  Do  the  words  occur  iu  the  report?— Yes; 
a “ strong  able-bodied  mau  1n  good  condition,  and  iu- 
creased  in  weight ; ” and  some  time  afti’V,  on  the  oth  of 
July,  I discharged  him  from  the  hospital  for  work. 

15,236.  Do  you  couciir  iu  that  report  that  he  was 
then  an  able-bodied  man  ? — Oh  ye.s. 

15.257.  Without  any  <iuuliflciition  ? — Without  any 
qualificatiou,  I do. 

15.258.  Do  yon  think  that  all  danger  of  his  running 
into  phthisis  liad  then  disappeared,  or  has  now  ab- 
solutely di.sjippeai'cd  ? — Yes  ; 1 do  not  see  any  reason 
to  apprehend  it  at  the  piesent  time,  nor  at  the  time 
he  came  here. 

15.259.  Would  yon  say  that  he  is  a man  with  any 
liability  to  phthisical  development  ? — No,  he  does  not 
complain  of  cough  or  show  phthisical  symptoms. 

15.260.  Has  he  lost  weight,  or  not  ? — I do  not  know 
what  his  weight  is  at  present;  but  it  was  11  stoue 
6t  lbs.  when  he  was  received  in  May  1867.  On  the 
lOthof  June  1867,  he  weighed  11  .stone  10  llis.  On  the 
1st  September,  11  .stone  9 lbs.  ; outlie  27th  of  January 
1869,  he  weighed  10  stone  12  lbs. ; Yebruaiy  1870,  10 
stone  12^  lbs. ; the  16th  of  May  1870,  11  stone  1^  lbs. 
Hti  has  lost  a little,  but  not  to  any  extent. 

15.261.  Has  he  not  been  a considerable  time  iu 
hospital  at  various  periods  ? — ^Yes,  but  tliei'e  was  very 
little  oeeasimi  for  if.  If  was  principally  on  account  of 
his  diet. 

1 5.262.  Is  it  that  he  could  not  consume  the  ordinary 
diet  ? — He  complained  that  he  had  no  iippetite  for  his 
food,  and  on  that  account  1 admittetl  hinj  to  hospital 
to  give  him  a change. 

15.263.  Is  not.  lo.ss  of  appetite  a symptom  of  the 
pretubercular  .stage  of  phthisis  ? — It  is  one  of  the 
symptoms. 

15.264.  Takiug  that  iuto  accoimt  with  the  htemop- 
tysLS  reported  on  two  occasions  here,  do  you  still  tliink 
the  man  quite  free  from  the  danger  of  running  into 
phthisis  ? — I think  if  if  Imd  been  a case  of  decided 
phthisis  we  might  have  expected  an  attack  of  htema- 
temesis  diuiug  the  time  lie  was  hero,  but  he  lias  not 
shown  the  slightest  trace  of  it,  nor  cough. 

15.265.  My  question  is,  taking  into  account  the  loss 
of  appetite,  which  is,  as  we  all  know,  often  a prominent 
symptom  in  the  pretubercular  stage,  and  coupling  it 
with  the  fact  of  hcemoptysis,  do  you  still  adhere  to  the 
opinion  that  the  man  is  still  fi'ee  from  all  risk  of  running 
iuto  consumption  now  or  at  some  futiu-c  time? — At 
the  present  time  I see  no  reason  to  apprehend  it.  I do 
not  think  loss  of  appetite  itself  sufficient  to  call  him 
consumptive. 

16.266.  But  coupling  it  with  the  ffict  that  he  had 
hsmoptysis  two  or  three  times  pi-oviously,  do  yon  still 
adhere  to  the  opinion  that  tliei'e  is  no  risk  of  its  being 
develo^ied  ? — No  j I have  no  ivasoii  to  ho  at  all  uneasy 
about  him. 

15.267.  Grec)i7iow.)  What  state  of  healtli  is 
Power  in,  Di'.  Campbell?  — Power  lemaiiis  almost 
stationary.  He  improved  after  he  came  here,  and  I do 
not  see  that  he  deteriorated  in  any  way.  He  goes 
down,  takes  his  food  well,  I’eliirus  nothing,  takes  regulm 
exercise. 

15.268.  He  has  lavnifested  no  sign  of  phthisis? — 
None  whatever. 

15.269.  He  has  not  suffered  from  cough  since  he 
came  here  ? — No,  sir. 

16.270.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Has  he  gained  largely  iu 
flesh  ? — He  bus  gained  in  flesh.  Wieii  he  came  here 


first  he  had  gained  20  lbs.  He  gtuued  5 Ib.-^.  more 
after  beiug  here  for  a time. 

15.271.  (Dr.  Zyons.)  Power  came  here  with  a. 
report  of  incipient  phthisis  ? — Yes. 

15.272.  Have  you  examined  him  fi'om  time  to  time 
siuce  he  came  here  ? — Yes. 

1.5,273.  Have  you  observed  anything  conflvmiug  that 
report  ? — Nothing  at  all,  sir. 

16.274.  Have  yon  recently  examined  him  ? — Not 
i-ecently.  He  has  uot  made  any  complaint  lately, 

15.275.  Has  he  complained  of  cough? — No. 

1.5,276.  Has  he  complained  of  difficulty  oflireathing  ? 

—No. 

15.277.  Or  of  sweating  at  night?  — Nothing  to 
indicate  it.  He  has  been  steadily  impmviug  iu  weight 
.since  he  came  here. 

15.278.  Does  he  take  oil  his  food? — He  takes  all 
Ins  food. 

15.279.  Has  he  always  done  so? — lie  has  alwiys 
done  so,  aud  returned  very  little. 

15.280.  What  is  your  present  opiniou,  Dr.  Campbell, 
of  the  state  of  Rickard  Burke  ? — It  is  the  opinion  that 
I have  had  all  along,  that  the  man  is  of  unsound  mind. 

15.281.  Since  we  spoke  to  yon  last  on  the  subject 
liuve  yon  obsen’ed  anything  new  in  regard  to  him  that 
you  would  wish  to  report  ? — No,  nothing  new.  The 
man  behaves  much  in  the  same  way,  occasionally  re- 
fusing his  food  for  days,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
and  pcu'.sisting  in  lying  in  beil;  very  obstinate  and 
excitable. 

15.282.  Is  he  often  exciteil? — He  is  exciteil  if  you 
tiy  to  get  him  out  of  bed  or  to  take  footl ; then  he 
becomes  excitetl. 

15.283.  What  is  your  proguosi.s  iu  his  easti ; is  it 
favourable  or  unfavourable  in  general  terms  ?— Well, 

I think  it  is  favourable  on  the  whole. 

15.284.  Favourable? — do  not  look  on  it  as  a very 
serious  case.  It  lias  not  at  all  been  a satisfiictory  case. 
I liiive  lioen  of  opinion  all  along  that  tlio  man’s  mind 
is  uiisounil,  but  he  Inul  no  decided  illusions  that  I may 
call  it  a case  of  insanity. 

15.285.  What  do  you  think  favourably  about  him  ? 

. — It  is  so  far  favourable  that  he  does  not  appear  to  be 
getting  worse.  He  seems  to  be  statiouary. 

15.286.  Having  regard  to  all  the  conditions  in  which 
he  is  placed,  and  Ms  history,  so  far  as  yon  are  ac<iuaiuted 
with  him,  do  you  think  that  iu  this  prison  there  are 
reosonable  means  to  give  him  the  best  chaiicc  of  re- 
covery ? — Well,  I do  not  think  tliis  altogether  suitable 
for  him.  I would  sooner  have  him  removed.  I wrote 
to  Loudon  the  other  day  when  he  refused  his  food 

' ° 1 5,287.  Was  that  since  our  visit  ? — Since  your  \isit. 

16.288.  Di<l  you  make  any  i-ecommemlntion  r — I re-^ 
commended  that  he  be  sent  to  Loudon  for  the  object  of 
opinion,  as  his  case  was  very  peculiar.  It  wns  on  the 
5th  of  August. 

15.289.  Would  you  be  Iciud  enough  to  read  that 
letter  ? 

16.290.  (Chairman.)  Was  it  a confidential  com- 
munication to  the  directora  ? — Well,  it  was. 

15.291.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Do  you  see  any  objection  to 
read  it  ? — It  is  pei'haps  better  to  get  it  from  the  directors, 
if  3'ou  have  no  objection.  My  object  was  priucipidly  to 
show  them  tlie  man  was  weak  from  abstaining  from 
food.  I did  not  wish  to  keep  the  directors  in  the  dai'k. 
I may  mention  that  since  I wrote  this  letter  the  ujan 
has  taken  a favoui'able  change  again.  He  got  up  and 
went  out  for  exercise. 

15.292.  (Chairman.)  You  will  have  uo  objection  to 
give  us  a copy  of  that  letter,  evith  the  understanding 
that  it  is  not  made  public  ? — Oh,uo. 

15.293.  (Dr.  Greenhow.)  Has  he  been  taking  his 
food  again  ? — He  has. 

15.294.  (Mr.  Brodrivk.)  It  has  been  stated  tliat  the 
bed  was  taken  from  under  Rickard  Burke  a few  days 
ago  by  your  orders.  What  is  the  fact  with  regard  to 
it  ? Has  he  been  in  any  way  turned  out  of  bed  I 
told  the  officer  to  try  aud  get  him  out  of  bed ; hut  U»s 
the  lirst  time  I ever  heard  of  the  bed  being  taken  from 
under  liim.  I never  heoixl  of  it  before.  1 sent  for 
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Tliomas  Bourke  the  otlier  day  to  try  aud  prevail  on 
him  to  take  food,  aod  as  he  was  leaving  he  tried  to 
blame  the  sepai'atiou  from  hi&  fr'ieuds  as  the  aiuse  of 
his  present  state ; but  Rickard  Burke  has  been  in  the 
.same  state  when  he  was  thei-e,  so  that  no  chaugt!  had 
taken  place.  He  refused  his  food  when  they  were 
there  the  same  as  after ; and  this  Thomas  Bourke  left 
him  of  his  own  accord,  and  asked  to  be  dischnrgeil  into 
the  prison. 

15.295.  Was  he  associated  mth  him  in  the  same 
dormitoiy  ? — ^For  some  time  ; but  after  a time  he  asked 
me  to  ilisc:harge  him,  and  said  he  wished  to  go  into  the 
pinson,  and  I dischargeil  liim ; but  after  lie  left  Rickard 
Burke  went  out  to  exercise  aud  met  him. 

15.296.  Is  it  your  iuipressiou  tliat  Rickard  Burke 
is  in  a better  state  of  mind  when  any  of  his  friends  are 
with  him  than  when  other  prisoners  aiv  associated  with 
him  ?— I do  not  see  any  change.  I have  a report  fi'om 
the  officer. 

15.297.  {Chainna)!.)  Of  what  date? — It  was  the 
other  day,  ray  lonl.  If  yon  would  wish  to 


officer  that  was  in  chaj'ge  of  him,  Mr.  Lover,  he  is  here. 
The  report  is : “ Sir, — The  treason-felony  prisoner’ Burke 
“ retiu'ns  the  principal  part  of  the  food,  the  same  as 
“ when  his  fellow-prisoners  were  with  him,  and  on 
‘‘  several  occasions  when  they  tried  to  persuade  him  to 
“ eat  he  would  fly  into  a passion,  and  swear,  and  tell 
“ them  to  mind  their  own  business.  Also,  he  would 
“ lie  in  bed  for  days,  and  not  get  up  to  go  down  to 
“ exercise  with  his  tellow’-priaoners.”  So  that  he  was 
just  in.  the  same  state  when  they  were  there. 

15.298.  (JU?-.  De  Vere.)  What  way  was  your  order 
about  getting  him  out  of  bed  earned  out  ? — I was  told 
that  he  had  got  up,  hut  I cannot  imagine  that  the 
officers  would  puU  the  bed  from  under  him,  or  use 
harshness  in  auy  possible  way. 

15.299.  It  was  stated  to  us  that  the  bed  was  pulled 
from  under  him,  aud  that  he  was  left  to  lie  on  the  iron 
a couple  of  hours  ? — I have  always  seen  those  about 
him  showing  the  greatest  kindness.  This  man,  McCoy, 
is  very  attentive,  and  there  is  another  man  named 
Montague  who  is  veiy  kind.  I have  never  seen  any 
disposition  to  lie  at  all  uukind  to  him. 


see  the 
The  witness  withdrew. 


Dr.  Campbell. 
13  Aug.  1870. 


Mr.  Henry  Fbancis  Askham  examined. 


15,300.  {Dr.  Greenhow.)  Wiiat  :u‘e  your  meilical 
qnaiifuait  ions  ? — hlember  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

l.>,301.  Anything  else  ? — Nothing  else. 

15.302.  You  weiT  surgt.'ou  at  Dartmoor  Prison  ? — 
Yes,  I was. 

15.303.  When  did  you  leave  Dartmoor  ? — I left  in 
April  la.st. 

15.304.  How  long  wem  you  full  surgeon  there  ? — I 
was  tliei'e  five  years  within  u mouth  or  two. 

1.5,303.  Several  of  the  treason-felony  prisouei-s  were 
there  while  you  w(u-e  surgeon  there  ? — They  were. 

15.306.  Do  you  recollect  one.  of  them  named 
Mnlcaliy  ?— I do. 

15.307.  What  state  was  he  hi  at  Daifmoor? — On 
reception  his  health  was  very  good,  I may  say  •,  very 
fair  moderate  health. 

15.308.  Then  did  his  health  undergo  auy  change 
after  that? — Yes;  he  was  in  hospital  on  three 
occasions. 

15.309.  For  what  ailments  ? — I suppose.  I may 
refcr  to  documents. 

15.310.  Ye.s,  certainly  ? — I wrote  to  Diu-tmoor  to 
get  notes  of  his  ea.se,  and  these  are  simply  copies  of  hi.s 
admission  to  hospital.  He  was  admitted  on  the  first 
occasion  on  the  20th  of  February  1867. 

15.311.  For  what? — For  abscess  of  the  heel. 

15.312.  How  long  was  he  in  hospital  on  that 
occjtsion  ? — He  was  in  ten  days  on  that  occasion. 

15.313.  Did  that  afreet  his  gcneinl  health  ? — Not  in 
tho  least. 

15.314.  When  was  he  in  hospital  again  ? — He  was 
next  admitted  on  the  2nd  of  April. 

15,316.  For  wlwt  complaint? — For  an  attack  of 
diarrlicca. 

15.316.  How  long  was  he  in  hospiud  at  that  time  ? 
— Eighteen  days. 

15.317.  Did  he  leave  the  hospital  quite  well? — 
Yes, 

15.318.  Had  he  lost  flesh  during  that  attock?— 
Well,  not  to  any  important  amount.  Of  couree  from 
an  attack  of  diarrheea  he  would  he  uatnrally  weakened 
to  a slight  extent. 

15.319.  When  was  he  in  hospital  again? — On  the 
26th  of  the  same  month. 

15.320.  For  what  complaint  ?— For  an  attack  of 
haemoptysis. 

15.321.  Did  you  see  him  on  that  occasion  ?— I did. 

15.322.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that 
he  had  hsemoptyais  ? — Yes. 

15.323.  Did  yon  make  any  examination  of  the 
chest  ? — ^Yes,  I did. 

16.324.  What  did  yon  find?— I found  that  there 
were  the  usual  signs.  I believe  that  it  arose  fi'om  a 
slight  attack  at  the  time  of  bronchitis.  That  was  the 
opinion,  I think,  of  the  then  assistant-surgeon.  The 


hamoptysis  was  very  slight  j it  was  a mert  trace  of 
blood  in  the  sputa. 

15.325.  You  saw  the  sputa  yoiu'self  ? — I did. 

15.326.  Was  the  blood  a mere  streak  of  blood,  or 
was  it  mixed  intimately  with  the  sputum? — Well,  it 
did  uot  amoimt  to  being  intimately  mixed  ; it  was 
mert  stinaks  of  blood. 

15.327.  And  to  a small  extent  ? — Very  slight 
extent. 

15.328.  What  wei-e  the  physical  signs  which  you 
found  on  examiniug  his  chest  ? — At  this  distance  of 
time,  aud  in  the  absence  of  the  ordinal")'  notes  of  the 
case,  I can  scarcely  trust  my  meraoiy. 

15.329.  Did  you  take  notes  of  his  ease  on  ordiuui’y 
case  paper  ? — The  notes  were  taken  down  on  ordinary 
cose  paper  in  the  usual  way. 

15.330.  Would  that  paper  contain  notes  of  what 
you  fouud  on  physical  examination  of  the  lungs  ? — ^It 
would.  Knowing  of  your  intended  visit  here  I wrote  to 
Dartmoor  for  the  paper,  and  the  reply  I got  f.'xim  the 
assistant-surgeon  was  that  he  had  seai'cbed  all  over 
and  could  not  find  this  paper. 

15.331.  Then  you  are  sure  that  there  was  such  a 
paper  ? — I know  tliere  was,  in  my  own  haudwiiting.- 

15.332.  Did  you  consider  that  he  was  phthisical  at 
the  time  ? — No,  I did  not. 

15.333.  Did  you  send  ou  a report  with  him  from 
Dartmoor  when  he  was  sent  here  ?— I sent  on  the 
usual  paper.  I forget  whether  it  would  be  in  a special 
report,  signed. 

15.334.  Did  you  recomineud  his  being  sent  toW  oking  ? 
.—I  did. 

15.335.  On  what  ground  ? — Knowing  that  Dartmoor 
is  an  unsuitable  climate  for  cases  of  haemoptysis  or  any- 
thing tending  to  it,  I recommended  his  removal  here, 
thinking  it  was  a more  suitable  place  for  him.  At  the 

time  I did  uot  at  all  think  it  necessary,  because  the 
case  was  not  of  sufficient  extent.  Knowing  him  to  be 
a treason-felony  prisoner  1 showed  a little  more  kind- 
ness and  attention  to  him.  If  he  had  been  an  ordinary 
prisoner  I should  not  have  sent  him,  trader  the  drcuin- 
stances  of  the  case,  to  Woking. 

15.336.  Do  I understand  you  correctly  to  say  that 
ns  fin-  as  your  treatment  of  the  treason-felony  prisoners 
was  concerned  yon  treated  them  exceptionally  well  ?-— 
I think  so. 

15.337.  TTfui  you  iustructiODS  to  do  so? — ^Not  at 
that  time,  because  this  was  in  the  early  stage  of  their 
imprisonment.  I think  that  at  that  time  we  had 
aeceived  no  definite  instructions. 

15.338.  Have  you  received  any  such  mstrnetions 
since  7 — No ; I have  no  recollection  of  having  received 
any  special  instruction.  I might  have  had  a kind  of 
understanding  that  such  was  .to  be  the  case,  but  I do 
not  think  I had  any  definite  instructions.  Yet  it  was 

3 R 2 


Mr. 

H.  F,  Ash3uim. 
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Mr.  the  general  wish  of  the  governor  tltat  eveiy  kiiulness 
E.  F.  Askham.  should  be  shown  them. 

! 15,339.  I understand  you  to  say  that  Mulcahy  had 

' ■ no  signs  of  phthisis  while  he  was  under  your  care  at 
Dai'tmoor  ? — Certainly  not.  The  assistant-surgeon, 
who  has  left  the  service  since ; he  was  a very  good 
stethoscopiat  too.  His  opinion  I perfectly  remember 
was  that  there  Avas  not  a trace  of  it.  It  was  the 
signs  of  hfemoptysis,  not  of  phthisis,  that  I found. 
Hasmoptysis  may  be  a sign  of  phthisis,  one  of  the 
signs  of  pneumonia — not  an  absolute  sign  ; it  may  be 
one  of  the  accompanying  symptoms. 

15.340.  {Mr.  Brodnck.)  £)id  Mulcahy  complain  to 
you  of  having  nt  that  time,  been  put  to  labour  that  Avas 
too  severe  for  him  ? — It  is  very  [Xtssible  he  may  have 
done  so,  for  it  is  a very  usual  thing  for  prisoners  to  do 
that. 

15.341.  You  have  no  recollection  that  he  traced  the 
hffimoptysls  to  having  been  made  to  strain  himself? — 
No,  I do  uot  think  so ; but  I am  quite  sure  he  has  not 
been  to  any  Avork  that  would  do  so.  I am  quite  sure 
of  tliaf^  I knoAV  the  work  very  Avell  at  Dartmoor.  It 
is  my  custom  to  go  out  aud  see  the  AV’ork  done,  aud  see 
every  work  that  >vas  perfomied.  It  was  iny  custom  to 
go  and  see  the  convicts  at  Avork  ; to  tiy  the  Avork 
myselfi  any  weights  they  Avere  lifting,  and  eveiy  way 
thoroughly  test  their'  capabilities. 

15.342.  Are  you  able  to  state  Avhether  Mulcahy  did, 
03  alleged,  cany  heavy  stones  on  his  back  ? — Tlte 
stones  they  carry  there  were  not  heavier  than  a man 
could  carry  with  ease.  It  Avas  not  at  all  hard  labour 
to  carry  them. 

15.343.  You  tliiuk  he  may  have  earned  such  stones 
on  his  back  ? — With  ease. 

15.344.  {Dr.  ffrcen/toia.)  Did  you  consider  Mulcahy 
quite  fit  for  hard  labour  ? — Quite  fit  for  the  labour  he 
was  put  to  there.  It  was  more  as  a precautionary 
matter  that  I removed  him  from  Dartmoor. 

15.345.  {Dr.  Lyons.')  Did  you  ever  seti  him  carry 
a -Stone  ? — ^No,  I did  not ; very  probably  he  Avoiild. 

15.346.  Is  there  auy  measure  oraiiyAveight.specifiefI 
for  the  stones  that  a man  may  be  told  to  carry  ? — No, 
I do  not  suppose  there  is ; it  would  be  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  officer  in  charge;  if  a man  cannot  cany 
it  they  are  at  liberty  to  get  another  man  to  help 
them. 

15,847.  Do  they  carry  them  on  the  bock  ? — No, 
tliey  are  in  handbavrows. 

15.348.  Are  they  supposed  to  carry  stones  on  the 
back  ? — They  do  not  carry  them  on  the  back. 

15.349.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  tluit  ? — They  carry 
them  in  batroAvs  ; they  liar-e  tAvo  men  to  a bari-ow. 

13.350.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  a man  may  uot  be 
directed  to  carry  them  on  his  back  ? — I am  quite 
sine. 

15,851.  Are  you  quite  sure  f — I feel  quite  convinced 
as  far  as  my  own  Icnowledge  goes. 

16,362.  But  could  your  oavu  ItnoAvlodge  of  the 
matter  be  so  extensiA-e  as  to  exclude  the  possibility 
of  its  being  really  done  ?— No,  I Avoii’t  say  so  far  as 
that. 

15.353.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  men  have  been 
directed  to  cany  stones  on  their  backs  ?— That  you  have 
in  evidence  ? 

15.354.  Yes  ?— Then  6f  coimse,  in  the  face  of  yotrr 
having  received  eAudence  to  that  effect,  I should 
certainly—  • - 

15.355.  {Chairma7i.)  It  was  not  imder  yoiu’  obser- 
vation ? — No. 

15.356.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  It  would  not  be  a part  of 
your  duty  to  observe  such  things  ? — It  would  uot  be 
part,  but  if  I saw  such  a thing  as  that  I should  feel  it 
my  duty  to  interfere ; because  I should  uot  think  it  a 
proper  tiling  for  a man  to  do. 

15.357.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  this  lean 
sniieredftom  hemoptysis?— You  could  hardly  call  it 
hremoptysis  ; it  Avas  more  a premonitory  symptom,-  it 
never  was  more  than  a few  streaks  or  appearances  of 
blood.  It  was  put  down  htemoptjsis  at  the  time,  but 
he  was  only  ten  days  iu  hospital. 


15.358.  It  might  haA-e  been  premonitory  of  a more 
serious  state  of  hmmoptysis  ? — Well,  we  see  that  some- 
times in  cases,  us  a premonitory  symptom.  I foi^et 
how  long  he  was  there  after  the  attack  of  hamoptysis 
ceased. 

15.359.  Could  you  .sivy  whether  after  the  hamoptysis 
he  was  put  to  hai'd  labour? — I think  he  must  have 
been  passed  directly  afterwards  almost. 

15.360.  On  the  8th  of  Febriiaiy  he  avus  sent  there 
and  be  Avas  sent  to  Woking  on  the  1 1th  of  May  ?— 
But  he  was  removed  dfrectly  from  the  hospital,  sir. 
Oh,  here  it  is : — “ Removed  to  Woking  May  the  10th, 
“ ou  the  recommeuilation  of  the  medical  olficer,  in 
“ eouseqnence  of  his  unfitness  for  this  climate.” 

15.361.  Had  he  more  than  one  attack  of  h.'emojitysis 
under  your  observation  ? — ^No. 

15,362. 1 suppose  you  are  aware  that  he  had 
hsBmoptysis  according  to  the  record  sent  Avith  him 
I liave  not  got  a copy;  I really  forget. 

15.363.  Would  it  be  reported  to  yon  ? — ItAvoiild  he. 
If  he  had  hajmoptysis  beforept  Avonld  be  reported  on 
his  admission. 

15.364.  When  you  si>eak  of  hrcmoptysis  occurring 
in  connexion  Avith  broucliitis,  do  yon  think  it  often 
oceiii's  in  connexion  Avitli  bi'onchitis  ?— No,  sir,  not 
often.  Wo  have  had  but  A-ery  little  acute  bronchitis 
there ; it  is  generally  chronic. 

15.365.  Having  i-egard  to  the  genei-al  physical  con- 
dition of  this  mivu,  aud  the  occurrence  of  luemoptysis, 
had  yon  any  anticipatiou  tlmt  it  might  be  the  result  of 
tubercular  tendency  ? — No,  sfr. 

15.366.  Why  uot? — His  health  was  gcnei-ally  good. 
He  had  none  of  the  coustitutioual  symptoms  of  tubercle, 
or  anything  of  that  kind.  I-Ie  had  no  symptoms  of  it. 
The  abscess  on  his  heel  Avas,  as  far  ns  I recollect,  fi'om 
the  friction  of  his  boot. 

15.367.  What  Avas  the  impression  on  your  mind  that 
led  to  your  reconimendhig  bis  being  sent  from  Dartmoor 
to  Woking  ? — llie  temperature.  The  climate  is  very 
imsnited  for  cases  of  haauiopty.'us.  The  very  higlily 
oxygenated  state  of  the  atmasphere  there.  Ls  conducive 
to  liKmoptysis,  aud  there  is  a gootl  deal  of  hajmoptysis 
there  in  certain  state.s  of  the  Aveather.  Knowing  him 
to  be  one  of  the  ti’eason-felony  prisoners — I generally 
teel  desirous  that  these  men  should  be  treated  with 
every  consideration  and  kindness — I thought  it  better 
to  remove  him  here  to  a milder  climate. 

15.368.  As  he  hatl  hsEnioptysis  on  former  occasions 
Avas  Dartmoor  a suitable  climate  to  send  him  to  ?— The 
medical  officer  who  sent  him  there  may  not  have  known 
of  the  peculiarity  of  the  place. 

15.369.  Do  you  remember  him  pemonally  ? — Oh, 
ye.s,  I romember  him  well.  He  was  ahvays  very 
grateful  indeed'  to  me  for  my  treatment  of  liim  there, 
and  behaved  as  a very  good  prisoner  indeed. 

15.370.  {Dr.  G-reenhow.)  Do  you  remember  Patrick 
Lennon,  another  of  the  treason-felony  prisonera  ? — I 
remember  him  by  name,  sir ; bat  I scarcely  can 
recollect  Mm.  I do  not  think  I can  recollect  him 
personally., 

15.371.  Have  you  any  entry  that  would  enable  you 
to  recollect  his  case  ? — I have  not,  sir. 

16.372.  {Dr.  J.yons.)  You  do  not  remember  any- 
thing personally  about  Lennon  ? — I know  there  Avas  a 
man  ot  the  name  of  Lennon  ; but  specially  about  his 
case  I do  not  recollect.  I do  not  remember  what 
affection  he  was  received  for. 

15.373.  You  do  uot  remember  his  case  ? — No,  I do 
uot  recollect. 

15.374.  Has  yoim  opinion  with  regni-d  to  the  unsuit- 
ability of  Dartmoor  for  cases  of  limmoptysis  been  mode 
known  to  the  department  ? — Oh,  yes,  in  my  annual 
report.  I forget  whether  it  was  in  my  annual  report 
or  in  one  of  my  monthly  reports.  I knoAV  it  has  been 
mentioned.  Dartmoor  is  considered  to  be  a very  good 
place  for  phthisis  or  stnimous  cases,  but  in  cases  of 
hmmoptysis,  or  more  acute  kinds  of  disease,  it  is  con- 
sidered riDsuitable. 

15.375.  Do  you  concur  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  a 
good  place  for  phthisical  cases  ?— I do,  sir^  I hnvQ 
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seen  most  improvement  tliere  in  tuberculai-  plitliisis  and 
strumous  abscess ; -with  the  exception  of  rteumatism 
and  acute  broncliitis. 


15,376.  Have  you  found  the  mists  detrimental  ?— 
Not  ill  the  least.  I believe  the  former  medical  officer 
has  made  some  remarks  on  it  in  reports. 


The  witness  withdi-ew. 


Mr. 

H.  F.  Askham, 
13  Ang.  1070. 


Richard  De 

15,3/7.  {Chairman.')  Are  you  infirmary  warder  in 
this  prison  ? — Yes,  sir. 

16.378.  Are  you  in  charge  of  the  room  in  which 
Rickard  Burke  is  ? — Yes,  sir. 

16.379.  Were  you  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  his  bed 
rcmmiif'd  unmade  for  a certuin  time  ?— I receired  an 
order,  sir,  that  day  from  Dr.  Cnmplwll  to  try  nnil  get 
him  uj)  for  the  object  of  his  health,  nn.l  to  try  and  do 
so.  He  sat  up  ill  the  bed, and  he  s.aid,  “No,  Iwillunt 
get  up.”  Ill  the  meantime  he  rearetl  himself  up,  pulled 
the  bedding  out  with  his  other  liainl  out  ou  the  floor. 

15.380.  By  “bed”  you  mean  a mattress  ? — Yes,  sir, 
a mattress  ; throw  it  out  on  the  floor  and  lay  down  on 
the  bed-iron. 

15.381.  That  was  a voluntary  act? — ^\'’oluntary, 
quite,  sir.  Then  I persuaded  him. 

15.382.  What  do  yon  think  of  the  man  ?— I tliiiik 
he  is  insane,  sir. 

15.383.  You  think  he  is  insane  ? — Yes,  air  ; I never 
hml  the  slightest  doubt  of  it. 

15,334.  Toil  do  not  think  he  affects  it? — No,  sir. 

15.385.  {Mr.  BrodriiJt.)  Doyou  notice  liim  at  night  ? 
— I have  never  been  ou  duty  at  night,  sir. 

1 5.386.  {Dr.  Lyons.')  How  does  lie  show  symptoms 
of  being  insane  ? — He  is  alwaj-s  one  way  mostly.  He 
would  not  take  his  food  nor  get  up  to  go  to  exercise. 

The  witiies 


J.UN  examined. 

15.387.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  How  much  fowl  i.s  he  takin" 
DOW  ?— He  takes  about  half  a poimd  of  bread  a daj° 
half  a pound  of  green.s  half  a pound  of  potatoes,  part  of 
a mutton  chop,  and  some  arrowroot,  two  pints  of  milk 
and  porridge. 

15.388.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Does  he  take  that  every  ilay  ? 
—Every  day,  sir,  and  nearly  alL  He  refuses  some  of 
his  food. 

l.),389.  {Mr.  Brodrie.lt.)  Has  he  always  taken  it  ? 

He  has  taken  more  than  that.  He  lias  a great  ileal  of 
food. 

15.390.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  How  do  you  mean  that  he 
refuses  his  food  ? — He  refuses  to  take  part  of  it.  He  sits 
up  and  takes  a l>it  of  it  ami  throws  it  down  again,  then 
takes  np  another  bit  ■,  and  he  eats  his  food  all  hours  of 
the  ^y  and  all  hours  at  night,  about  12  ami  about  1. 

15.391.  {Chairmati.)  Have  you  liad  charge  of  iasaup 
or  imbecile  persons  before  ? — No,  sir,  never. 

15.392.  {Mr.  Brodrick  ) Have  you  observed  if  he 
takes  food  more  readily  when  others  are  with  him  ? 
— When  he  is  by  himself  he  takes  most  everything  j 
not  when  anyone  is  present.  I take  him  lialf  a pint  of 
portoi-  eveiy  day.  He  won’t  drink  it  when  I am  there. 
He  will  drink  it  when  I am  gone. 

15.393.  {Chairman.)  Were  you  present  when 
Tliomas  Bourke  was  with  him  ? — No,  my  lord. 

i withdrew. 


After  visiting  Rickard  Burke,  who  was  taking  food  in  bed,  the  Commission  adjourueil. 


Pentouville  Prison,  Monday,  15th  Au^st  1870. 

PRESENT  : 

The  Eionr  Hon.  the  EARL  OP  DEVON  in  the  Chair. 
The  Hon.  G.  C.  Brodrick.  1 Dr.  Lyons. 

Stephen  E.  De  Vere,  Esq.  j Dr.  Grrenhow. 

W.  Spencer  Oiaivant,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  John  C.  A.  Lewis  examined. 


15.394.  {Chair^nan.)  You  are  the  governor  of  this 
pri.soti,  Mr.  Lewis  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

15.395.  How  long  have  you  been  governor  here  ?— 
Since  December  1864. 

15.396.  Yon  held  tliat  office  therefore  when  in  the 

course  of  1865  and  1866  the  treason-felony  prisoners 
were  brought  over  from  Ireland  ? Yes,  my  lord. 

15.397.  Roantree,  whose  papers  I have  now  before 

me,  was  one  of  those  who  was  brought  here  I see  in 
February  ’66  ? — If  you  allow  me  to  refer 

15.398.  The  date  does  not  signify  ?— -It  was  about 
that  time,  but  T can  tell  the  time  positively  by  referring. 
It  is  so  long  since  that  I cannot  speak  without  referring 
to  some  notes  I made  on  the  subject. 

15.399.  Perhaps  you  may  as  well  get  your  notes,  if 
you  please  ? — I have  here  simply  a list  of  the  treason- 
felony  prisoners  mid  the  dates  of  their  reception. 

15.400.  When  was  Roantree  received  ? — Roantree 
WAS  received  on  the  10th  of  February  1866. 

15.401.  And  how  many  other  treason-felony  prisoners 
were  received  at  the  same  time  ? — With  him  12  others. 

15.402.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Thirteen  in  all  ? — ^Thirteen  in 
all. 

15.403.  {Chairman.)  Was  Dilion  one  of  them? — 
DilJou  was  not  received  at  the  time. 

16.404.  {Mr,  Brodrick.)  Was  he  not  received 
before? — He  was  received  on  the  16th  of  January  1866. 

15.405.  {Chairman.)  Roantree  tells  us  that  he 
arrived  here  about  7 o’cloek  in  the  evening  ? — That  is 
about  tlie  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  train  from  Dublin. 


15.406.  They  came  in  one  day? — ^Yes,  1 believe; 
direct  from  Moimtjoy. 

15.407.  Will  you  state  what  took  place  when  they 
came  here  ? — Do  you  wish  to  know  as  to  the  disposition 
of  the  prisonei-s,  and  so  on,  tliat  was  made  ? 

15.408.  No.  What  course  wos  adopted  when  tliey 
came  here?  — Every  pi-eparatiou  hail  been  made  for 
their  reception  within  the  prison.  Clothing  had  been 
prepared  for  them  ; food  ^o.  Rugs  hod  been  laid 
down  on  the  floor  of  the  haU  for  them,  to  imdress 
upon,  and  the  usual  officers  were  here  to  attend  to  their 
reception  and  their  disposal  afterwards.  Cells  also  had 
been  expressly  prepared  for  them. 

15.409.  Were  those  cells  of  the  usual  character  ? 

They  were  ordinaiy  cells.  There  is  no  difference  here. 
Tlie  cells  were  all  the  same. 

15.410.  Roantree  says,  “On  our  arrival  we  were 
“ drawn  up  in  line  on  one  side  of  the  hall  and  com- 
“ pelled  to  strip  naked”? — Just  so j they  were  com- 
pelled to  take  off  all  the  clothing,  for  it  hatl  to  be 
returned  to  Mountjoy. 

15.411.  Did  that  include  the  shirts  ? — Everything. 

15.412.  They  stood  up  naked  ? — ^Yes,  they  stood  up 
naked,  but  only  sufficiently  long  to  put  on  their 
clothes.  They  were  not  made  to  stand  naked. 

15.413.  But  before  the  clothes  were  put  on  they 
were  searched  ? — Yes,  they  were  searched.  The 
officere  were  there  to  see  them  stripped. 

15.414.  As  to  the  searching,  can  yon  tell  ns  wliat 

3 R 3 


Mr. 

J.  C.A.Leieis, 
IS  Aug.  1870. 
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Mr. 

J.  C.  A.  Lewis. 
15  Aug.  1870, 


took  place  ? — They  were  made  to  bold  up  their  anus, 
and  to  stoop  down,  aud  to  open  their  mouths. 

15.415.  They  were,  he  says,  examiued  with  a lamp 
lield  to  the  anus  ? — I have  no  doubt  they  would  be. 
The  exixmiuatiou  is  very  stiict. 

15.416.  In  short,  they  were  siibjecteil  to  the  siuue 
examination  a.s  all  piisoners  ? — The  same  examination 
ns  all  piisoners. 

16.417.  AjuI  that  includes  nii  examination  of  the 
Mills  ? — The  aims  is  not  handled ; it  is  not  touclied. 

15.418.  But  a lamp  hs  held? — It  is  so  unusual  to 
receive  prisouens  at  that  hour  that  I have  no  doubt  a 
lamp  was  held  to  see  that  nothing  wa.s  secivted  there. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  have  things  secreted  in  that  part 
of  the  person. 

15.419.  After  being  seiu-ehed,  each  man  udvaiiced  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  ward,  where  he  found  clothes 
laying  on  the  ground  ? — The  clothing  was  put  out  at 
his  Icet. 

15.420.  Did  it  include  flannels  ? — No ; flannels  were 
not  allowed  to  he  used  at  the  prisou  at  that  date.  There 
is  a Seci'etary  of  State’s  order  prohibiting  the  use  of 
flauuels  with  us  here. 

15.421.  That  order  has  l>eeu  sub.soquently  modifled  ? 
— That  order  has  been  modified. 

15.422.  What  is  the  date  of  the  modification  ? — I 
could  not  tell  exactly. 

15.423.  {Mr.  Si-odricA.)  Has  that  older  since  been 
modified,  or  is  it  merely  that  the  practice  has  since 
varied  ? — I am  not  aware.  It  was  discretionary  with 
the  medical  oiiicer,  aud  he  perhaps  has  made  some 
relaxation  of  the  order. 

15.424.  Wliat  is  now  the  rule,  or  is  thei’c  any  order 
now,  as  to  prisoners  who  arrive  wearing  flannels  having 
them  issued  to  them  here  ? — If  they  weai’  flannels  on 
admission  they  get  flannels  issued  to  them. 

15.425.  {Chairman^  Did  the  prohibition  express 
itself  genertdly  ? — ^It  was  general. 

15.426.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Was  it  then  in  the  diseretion 
of  the  doctor  ? — No;  but  subsequently  if  a prisonei’ 
applied  to  the  medical  officer  he  would  hai’e  flauuels 
issued  if  he  considered  it  necessary  on  account  of  any 
disease  he  was  sufl:'ei-ing  from. 

15.427.  Do  you  meau  subsequent  to  the  refusal? — 
He  cannot  issue  flannels  until  he  has  examined  the 
man  and  ascc^rtaiued  that  the  application  was  made 
in  a bona  Jide  case.  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to 
refer  to  an  order. 

15.428.  {Dr.  Greenhow^  We  saw  the  ordei'  at 
Mlllbauk.  It  is  the  usual  order  that  you  saw  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  flannels. 

15.429.  {Chairniftn.)  Is  it  one  of  the  standing 

oiders  ? — It  is  one  of  the  staudiug  ordera  issuetl  by 
autliority  of  the  Sea-etary  of  State  on  the  22hd  of 
February  1865,  aud  conveyed  in  the  Home  Office 
letter  of  the  4th  of  March  1865  “ No  convict  here- 

“ after  received  is  to  have  flannels  on  any  account 
“ issued  to  him  except  on  medical  recommendation. 
“ Those  convicts  who  are  now  wearing  flannels  may 
“ continue  to  be  supplied  with  them  up  to  the 
“ S 1st  instant,  after  which  date  none  but  those  medi- 
“ (ally  recommended  are  to  be  supplied  with  flannels.” 

15.430.  Xou  think  there  is  no  order  modifying  that  ? 
— There  is  no  staniling  order  to  the  best  of  my 
I'ecollection. 

15.431.  Was  there  any  letter  from  the  Secretary  Of 
State  authorizing  a departure  fiom  that  older  ?— All 
these  letters  have  been  marked.  If  you  will  allow  me 
to  refer  to  the  chief  clerk  I can  ascertain. 

15.432.  With  regard  to  the  clothing  suppliiHl,  did 
you  examine  the  Moimtjoy  clothing  sufficiently  to  see 
II  it  was  more  or  less  thick  or  stout  ? — I did  not 
examine  it  minutely,  but  it  appeared  to  me  to  he  thicker 
tlian  that  at  this  prison. 

15.433.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Did  it  appear  to  be  warmer? 
—It  appeared  to  be  of  a more  flanaelly  nature,  to  be 
thicker,  more  like  felt.  As  I was  passing  by  the 
passage  it  appeared  thicker.  Whether  it  was  or  not  I 
cannot  say. 

15.434.  {Chairman.)  What  steps  are  taken  to  fit 
the  garments  which  are  given  to  the  prisoners  when 


they  come  in  here  ? — They  are  flttwl  as  ueaiiy  as 
possible  at  the  lime,  aud  if  the  clothes  require  any 
alteration  it  is  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  tailor. 

1.5,435.  RdUitree  says  that  the  elotliiug  was  mise- 
rable shoddy,  blue  stuff  tluit  one  could  see  through, 
uiotli-cateii  and  damp,  and  that  the  trowser-s  he  got 
did  not  come  within  two  inches  of  huttoiiing  iu  front  ? 
— Ill  every  case  the  clothing  was  all  new,  aud  if  in  the 
night  it  could  not  be  fitted  exactl)’,  the  fault,  wliatever 
it  may  have  been,  would  certainly  he  rectified  the  uext 
morning.  As  to  its  being  inoth-aiten  and  damp  there 
is  no  foimdation  for  such  an  assertion. 

15.436.  Whose  business  would  it  be  to  i-ectify  it  tin- 
uext  morning? — The  tailor  warder’s,  under  the  super- 
hitemlence  of  the  stewaixl  and  iminufacturer. 

15.437.  Who  would  bring  it  to  his  notice  ? — The 
officer  in  charge  of  the  ward  in  wMeh  the  prisoner 
was  located.  I will  tell  you,  my  lord,  why  it  could  uot 
have  been  the  case.  Here  is  my  order  in  which  1 gave 
iiistnictions  that  the  prisoners  should  he  parndcii  the 
following  day  at  hnlf-pust  2 for  my  iiLspcction  proix-rly 
clothed.  T saw  them  myself  within  24  hours  of  their 
arrival.  I saw  that  they  wero  properly  clothed. 

15.438.  Did  you  go  near  enough  to  them  to  Lave 
them  speak  to  yon  ? — I went  neju'  them  aud  inspected 
them  miuutel}". 

15.439.  Did  they  say  anything  to  you  or’  you  to 
them  ? — Nothing  whatever.  I gave  them  the  usual 
caution,  I believe.  When  I sec  prisoners  after  racep- 
tion  I caution  them  about  the  necessity  of  observing  1 ho 
ndes  of  the  prison. 

15.440.  {Sir.  Brodrick.)  Are  you  now  speaking  of 
those  tlmt  were  received  in  January  or  Febniavy  ? — 
IVli.at  I say  applies  to  all. 

15.441.  {Chairman^)  Brytm  Dillon  says  that  on 
parade  uext  morning  after  their  oi'rival  you  first 
addressed  tliase  criminals  who  were  standing  some  dis- 
tance from  them  in  file  in  the  same  line  with  them,  and 
that  yon  then  s|K>ke  to  them,  saying  that  they  were 
convicts,  that  they  had  beard  the  rules  read,  that  they 
would  be  punished  severely  for  their  violation ; hut 
that  if  they  kept  the  prison  rules  they  would  be  treated 
like  other  convicts,  and  that  they  could  always  a>c 
you  on  appheatiou.  I suppose  that  was  the  substanev 
of  your  speech? — Neiuiy  that.  I told  them  that  the 
only  way  in  which  tliey  could  shoi-teu  their  seutenev 
was  by  steady  hanl  labour ; that  the  harder  they  worked 
the  sooner  they  would  get  theh  discharge. 

15.442.  That  is  the  case  with  all  convicts  ? — I say 
that  to  all  convicts. 

15.443.  Have  you  receii-ed  any  instructions  fixmi  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  the  ilu’cctors  on  the  adoption  of 
any'  exceptional  treatment  of  tho.se  treasou-ftdony 
prisoners? — The  instructions  I received  were  that  they 
were  to  he  treated  as  ovdinaiy  prisoners. 

15.444.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  From  whom  did  yon  re- 
ceive such  instructiocus  ? — From  Colonel  Henderson, 
who  was  then  chairman  of  the  board  of  director.f.  I 
may  mention  one  exception  to  that.  They  were  uot 
mixed  with  the  other  prisoners  at  exercise  ; they 
were  exercised  separately  by  themselves;  they  were 
not  allowed  any  communicsitiou  with  the  other  prisoners ; 
but  subsequently,  on  theii'  own  application,  at  their 
earnest  request  they  were  put  with  the  other  prisoners. 

15.445.  {Chairman.)  Who  made  that  request? — I 
cannot  say  which  of  them.  1 think  it  was  pretty 
general.  It  proceeded  from  them  generally.  They 
complauied  of  being  kept  away  from  the  other  prisoners. 

15.446.  Is  the  exercising  here  silent? — Quite,  at 
that  time ; but  now  we  have  some  prisoners  here  under 
different  conditions  j but  that  is  the  system  here. 

15.447.  Dillon  says  that  he  told  the  officer  he  wanted 
to  see  you,  that  he  went  to  his  cell  and  found  you  at 
the  door,  that  tlien  you  asked  him  what  he  wanted, 
that  he  said  he  want^  to  write  his  reception  letter,  and 
that  yon  angrily  replied,  “ You  shall  never  write  nor 
" receive  lettei-.s  until  I hear  from  the  Secretary  of 
“ State  ?” — No  prisoners  make  requisitions  to  me  at 
their  cells.  Any  prisoner  who  wishes  to  see  me  gives 
his  name  to  the  officer,  who  entera  it  in  a book,  and 
the  prisoner  is  brought  here.  I do  not  enter  into  any 
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conversation  with  pi-isoners  in  their  cells  ordinaiily. 
I should  never  have  spoken  angiily.  There  would  be 
nothiug  to  cause  me  to  do  so  in  such  a request  as  that. 

15,44b.  Did  you  either  here  or  at  the  cell  say  that 
until  you  heard  from  the  Secretai-y  of  State  he  could 
not  either  write  or  receive  letters  ?— I have  no  doubt 
that  I did,  my  lord.  That  was  the  order,  that  they 
were  not  to  write  or  receive  letters  until  instruetions 
were  received  from  the  Home  Office. 

15.449.  That  applied  to  reception  letters  ? — It  did. 

15.450.  In  the  ease  of  other  prisoners  they  can 
write  a reception  letter  ?— On  application  to  me. 

15.451.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  When  did  you  receive  the 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  ?— What  letter  ? 

15.452.  Was  it  the  Secretary  of  State's  letter  ? No  •, 

it  was  a letter  hy  Colonel  Hemlerson  to  me,  in  re]dv  to 
my  letter  asking  were  they  to  write.  I had  instructions 
with  regard  to  not  writing  until  fm-tber  notice.  Very 
shortly  afterwards  I received  intimation  from  him  that 
they  would  be  allowed  to  write,  and  they  did  write. 

15.453.  That  was  after  they  were  i-eceived  ? That 

was  after  they  were  reeeive.1.  That  would  only  apply 
to  the  first  batch  that  was  received.  The  second  of 
cour.se  wrote  theii-  letters  in  the  oviliiiary  ivny  that 
2)risonera  would  have  done. 

15.454.  Ls  it  usual  for  yoti  when  a batch  of  prisoner.^ 
comes  to  apply  to  the  chairman  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

15.455.  What  was  the  occasion  for  such  n course  in 
this  in.stauee  ? — Because  these  prisoners  were  received 
under  exceptional  circumstances. 

15.456.  Had  you  before  then  received  the  letter 
stilting  that  they  were  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
onliiinry  pi-isoners  ? — Before  when  ? 

15.457.  Before  you  applied  to  the  cliainuim  to  know 
were  they  to  he  allowed  to  \vrite  any  reception  letters  ? 
—I  cannot  say ; Imt  I can  ascertain  for  yon  in  a 
moment. 

15,45b.  If  you  please. 

15.459.  {Chairman.)  After  the  second  batch  bad 
got  file  new  clothing,  were  the  rules  read  over  to  them 
tliat  evening  or  next  morning? — I am  not  prepared  to 
shite,  but  I can  ascertain.  1 should  think  in  all  pro- 
bability the  next  morning,  as  it  was  late  in  the  evening; 
but  I cannot  .say,  my  lord.  I do  not  read  the  rules 
myself. 

15.460.  By  whom  are  they  rend? — They  were  read 
by  the  deputy-governor,  who  i • now  governor  of  Brix- 
ton  Prison  ; but  the  chief  warder  will  he  able  to  say 
positively. 

15.461.  Did  they  get  any  food  that  night? — Yes, 
my  lord,  thw  dl  had  food. 

15.462.  What  was  it  ? — Each  prisoner  had  an  eight- 
ounce  loaf  of  bread,  four  ounces  of  cheese,  and  a pint 
of  hot  oatmeal  gruel. 

15.463.  Hot  oatmeal  groel  ? — Hot  oatmeal  gruel. 

15.464.  (Dr.  Greenhow.)  Does  that  apply  to  both 
batches  ? — It  applies  equally  to  all.  The  same  prepara- 
tions wei-e  made  on  both  occasions. 

15.465.  You  are  sure  that  they  all  had  hot  grnel  ? 

I am  sure  they  had. 

16.466.  {Ckairmati.)  Eoantree  says  he  had  only  six 
ounces  of  bread  ? — Without  he  had  it  \veighe<:  he  could 
not  say.  We  make  no  aix-ounce  loaves.  Hc>  had  a 
four-ounce  loaf  and  a two-ounce  loaf,  or  two  four-ounce 
loaves. 

1 5.467.  You  arc  quite  positive  that  he  had  the  hot 
gruel  ? — I am  quite  positive  that  he  had  the  hot  gruel. 

15.468.  (Dr.  Greenhow.)  Was  that  grnel  made  with 
milk  ? — It  was  made  exactly  as  ordinary  gruel  is,  with 
milk  and  the  usual  ingredieut-s,  as  laid  down  in  the  diet 
scale. 

15.469.  (Chairman.)  Dillon  says  that  the  prisoners 
who  arrived  in  the  middle  of  Januar]-  1866  had  no  hot 
supper.  They  are  entitled  by  the  prison  rules  to  hot 
gruel  ? — I am  sure  they  bad. 

15.470.  He  is  speaking  of  the  first  batch? — Does 
tliat  refer  to  the  first  batch  ? 

15.471.  Yes  ? — Yes,  they  certainly  had  a pint  of  hot 
gruel 

15.472.  As  to  the  second  batch  ? — They  el!  had  it. 

15.473.  Yon  feel  quiteconfident  that  the  two  batches 


had  the  hot  grnel  ?— I have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
they  were  both  similarly  treated. 

15.474.  {IHr.  Brodrich.)  Dillon  positively  denies 
that  Ins  own  batch,  which  arrived  in  January,  had 
gruel ; though  he  rather  favours  the  impression  that 
the  second  batch,  which  an-ived  in  February,  did  (ret 
the  gmel? — I am  positive  the  first  hatch  had  it."  I 
made  reference  to  the  steward’s  book,  and  tlmt  entry  of 
the  hot  gi'uel  is  down. 

15.475.  (Chairman.)  Yon  find  it  down  in  the  case 
of  the  second  batch  ?— It  is  down  in  the  case  of  both 
batches. 

1 5.476.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  Mr.  Lewis,  can  you  produce 
this  book  ? — I can. 

15.477.  (Dt.  Lyons.)  Can  the  wai-der  he  produced 
who  issued  the  rations  ? — Certainly,  anrl  the  clerk. 

15.478.  What  is  the  name  of  the  warder,  do  you 
know  ? — There  were  several,  because  they  were  not  all 
located  in  the  same  ward,  but  the  chief  wawler  ivill 
know.  I can  .send  for  him  at  ouce. 

15.479.  (Dr.  Greenhow.)  You  said  tlmt  rugs  wwu 
laid  down  on  the  floor  foi-  the  men  to  change  their  <lres,s 
on  ? — They  were. 

15.480.  Wm-e  the  clothes  placed  dose  to  the  rugs  on 
the  oi)posite  side  of  the  conidor  ? — I cannot  say  that 
they  were,  but  the  reception  warder  would  be  able  to 
tell  you  that. 

15.481.  You  cannot  .say  whether  the  men  had  to 
step  from  the  warm  nig.s  to  the  cold  ground  floor?— 
The  rugs  were  put  there  that  they  should  not  hare  a 
necessity  to  step  on  tie  floor.  That  was  my  reason  for 
ordering  them  to  be  pineeil  there,  but  the  chief  warder 
will  be  able  to  tell  you. 

15482.  (Chairman.)  When  they  were  put  in  the 
cells  what  was  done  with  their  clothes  ? — Their  clothes 
were  iiut  outside. 

15.483.  Every  aitiele  of  clothing? — Oh,  yes;  but 
they  retaiuef!  their  shii1«. 

15.484.  And  stockings  ? — ^Not  their  .stocldngs. 

15.485.  Every  other  article  of  clothing  was  put  out? 
— Every  other  nrtide  of  clothing  was  put  out. 

15.486.  Li  that  a genentl  mile  of  the  prison  ? It  is 

the  rale  which  is  observed  in  the  case  of  dl  pi-isoners 
who  have  ever  attempted  to  escape,  or  whom  it  is  sup- 
posed liave  an  intention  to  do  so. 

15.487.  How  long  was  this  course  pursued  with 
reference  to  those  treason-foiony  iirisoners  ? — I believe 
the  whole  of  the  time  that  they  were  here.  * They  were 
sent  liere  on  account  of  the  escape  of  James  Stephens 
from  the  Richmond  bridewell,  ns  it  was  not  considered 
safe  to  retain  tliem  in  Ireland,  and  they  wei'e  sent  to 
me  with  the  particular  object  of  ensuring  their  safe 
custody  ; and  with  that  view  I adopted  the  precautions 
which  are  taken  in  such  cases. 

15.488.  Is  there  auy  wannth  in  the  cells? — They 
are  all  wanned. 

15.489.  In  winter  ? — ^Yes,  my  loid. 

15.490.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Would  clothes  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  cells  of  other  prisoners  at  that  time  ? — 
Not  in  the  cells  of  any  prisoner's  of  whom  we  had  any 
suspicion  of  their  intention  to  escape. 

15.491.  But  os  a general  rule? — As  a general  rule 
prisoner's  are  allowed  to  retain  their  clothing  in  their 
cells  with  the  exception  I have  mentioned. 

15.492.  The  clothes  were  removed  in  view  of  the 
possibility  of  their  escape  ?— The  probability. 

15.493.  The  probability  ? — The  probability. 

15.494.  That  is  why  they  were  not  dlowed  to  retain 
their  clothes  ? — Yes.  I had  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  if  they  had  an  opportunity  they  would  escape. 
They  were  sent  here  wi^  the  special  view  of  their  safe 
custody,  and  I received  instructions  to  that  effect. 

15.495.  Were  you  present  at  their  arrival  ?— I was. 

15.496.  Can  yon  yourself  give  any  testimony  as  to 
the  food  they  got  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

15.497.  From  your  own  personal  knowledge  ? 

From  my  own  personal  knowledge ; I saw  it  all 

15.498.  You  saw  the  food  served  to  them  ? — I did 
not  see  it  served  to  them,  but  I saw  it  before  then. 

15, -^9.  In  what  part  of  the  prison  did  yorr  see  it  ? — 

I .sii\v  it  ill  the  kitchen. 


Mr. 

J.  C.  A.  Lewis 
15  Aug.  1870 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION 


J.  a A.  Lemn.  15,500.  Wliethev  any  indi\i(lual  prisoner  did  or  did  sonally  to  say  so  ?— No,  excepting  to  tlie  best  of  my 

not  get  anything  hot  for  his  supper  you  cannot  testify  lielief.  It  was  my  order,  and  I have  jierfect  confidence 

IS  Aug.  1870.  from  you^.  own  personal  knowletl^  ? — tlid  not  see  it  in  the  person  to  whom  I giive  that  order. 

myself.  It  was  issued  to  the  officers  for  the  purpose.  15,502.  Who  is  that  person? — The  chief  warder, 

15,501.  But  you  are  not  in  a position  yourself  per-  who  will  be  here,  for  Avhom  I have  sent. 

The  witness  did  not  withdraw. 


James  Duncan. 


James  Duncan,  steward,  examined. 


15,303.  (C/tairtiian.)  Were  yon  here  on  the  occa.siou 
of  the  reception  of  two  divisions  of  the  treason-felony 
prisoners  ? — I wa.s,  sir. 

15,504.  Speaking  of  the  first  division  now,  those  who 
came  here  in  January  1866.  c<ni  you  say  what  rations 
were  issued  to  those  men  on  their  arrival  here  that 
evening  from  Dublin  ? — I can,  iny  lord  j there  was  a 
pint  of  gmcl. 


15.505.  Was  it  warm  or  cold  ? — Warm,  sir.  Twelve 

ounces  of  bread 

15.506.  Twelve  ounces ? — {TFitness.)  Yes,  air  j eight 
to  twelve  ounces.  (Mr.  Lewis.)  A reference  to  the 
book  will  show  it  exactly. 

15.507.  Could  you  get  your  book  ? — Yes,  sdr. 

1.5,308.  Get  it,  if  yon  please  ? — Yes,  sir. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Afr. 


J,  C.A.  Leiois. 


Mr.  Lewis’s  examination  resnmetl. 


13.509.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Was  the  clothing  that  wa.s 
issiieil  to  those  prisoners  new  clothing? — It  was  new. 
Ifyou  like  to  see  asiuiilai*  set  Iivill  have  it  pro<iuced. 
This  is  a letter,  niy  lord,  I wrote  to  Colonel  Henderson, 
through  Captain  6anibier,  the  director  of  this  prison, 
with  reference  to  the  letters. 

15.510.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  date  of  it? — The 
(late  of  my  letter  was  the  lltb  of  January  1866.  TIio 
reply  merely  is  that  instructions  had  been  asked  of  the 
Home  Office,  and  I was  to  wait  for  those  instructions 
before  acting. 

15.511.  Was  that  after  the  arrival  of  the  prisouei-s  ? 
— That  wa.s  after  the  arrival  of  the  prisoners,  my  lord. 
Oil  the  19th  of  Jmiuary  a letter  was  written  from  the 
Home  Office  to  this  effect ; — “I  am  directed  by  Sir 
“ George  Grey  to  acquaint  you,  in  rcjily  to  the  inquiry 
“ contained  in  your  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  tliat  he 
“ sees  no  objection  to  the  trcuson-felony  prisoners 
“ i-emoi'ed  from  Moiintjoy  Prison  being  allowexl,  under 
“ the  nsnid  pi-ecnution.s,  the  usual  privilege  of  writing  a 
“ reception  letter  and  immediately  after  that  they' 
were  allowed  to  write.  That  was  well  within  the  time 
allowed  ordinary  convicts  to  write,  which  is  a month. 
They  are  allowed  within  a month  of  their  reception  to 
write  a letter. 

15.512.  '(Dr.  Lyons.)  You  were  not  in  possession  of 
that  letter  at  the  time  that  Dillon  asked  you  might  he 
write  a reception  letter  ? — 1.  can  tell  you  immecliately. 
Dillon  says  that  lie  applietl  to  me  for  authority  to 
write  ? 

15.513.  Yes  ? — ^Thon  I shall  have  that  recorded. 

15.514.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  He  says  that  he  applied  to 
yon  the  morning  after  his  arrival  ? — Theu  I was  not  in 
receipt  of  it.  Dillon — on  the  16th  of  January.  I was 
not  in  receipt  of  that  letter  at  the  time  if  he  asked  me 
that  question.  I am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  he  did 
or  not. 

15.515.  (Chairman.)  He  says  you  staterl  to  him, 
“ You  shall  neither  write  nor  receive  a letter  until  I 
hear  from  the  Secretary  of  State  ” ? — dai-esay  I said  I 
would  give  him  an  answer  as  soon  as  I received  autho- 
rity. That  might  have  been.  On  the  21st  of  February 
1866  I receiv^  instructions  from  Colonel  Henderson 
that  the  prisoners  were  to  be  treated  as  other  prisoner 
are  with  regar<l  to  their  exercising  and  schooling. 

15.516.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Is  there  any  objection  to  read- 
ing that  letter  ? — None  whatever. 

15,317.  What  is  the  date,  please  ? — The  21.st  of 
February  ’66  : — “ Sir, — ^Although  the  treason-felony 
“ convicts  arc  treated  as  ordinary  prisoners,  I have  not, 
“ up  to  the  present  time,  allowed  them  to  have  the 
“ usual  school  instruction,  not  feeling  justified  in  per- 
“ milting  them  to  sit  with  their  cell  doors  open  for  an 
“ hour  together  without  your  authority.  They  talte 
" their  exercise  daily  in  tlie  circulai’  yards,  and  not  in 
“ the  associated  yards  with  other  prisoners.  I respect- 


“ fully  request  to  he  iiifonneil  if  tliese  aii'angemeats 
“ meet  with  your  approval,  or  whether  you  ivish  any 
“ different  eoui-se  to  be  pursiial.”  iTien  Colonel 
Hendereon  says,  “1  think  they  should  be  treated  us 
other  prisoners.” 

15.518.  (Chairman.)  Those  are  hL«  worils  ? — That 
is  bis  own  minute. 

15.519.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  That  is,  that  in  all  respects 
they  were  to  be  treatwl  as  other  prisouere  ? — In  those 
respects.  Tiiat  has  reference  only  to  this  inquiry  of 
mine. 

15, .520.  From  that  date  out  were  tliey  in  all  respects 
treated  as  other  prisouei-s  ? — They  were  treated  in  all 
respects  ns  other  prisouei's. 

15.521.  (Dr.  Greenhow.)  Except  with  respect  to 
putting  out  their  clothes  ? — Tliat  wa.s  us  oi-diuaiy  pri- 
soners. Any  ordinary  prisoner  would  have  been  so 
treated,  whether  a treuson-felony  prisoner  or  not. 

16.522.  (Dr.  LyoJis.)  Did  you  observe  amongst  the 
prisouei's  who  airived  on  the  16th  of  Janumy  one  who 
was  defomed  in  pereon  ? — I did.  I know  that  there 
was  a prisoner  here  named  Dillon.  I know  it  because 
I gave  instructions  as  to  a particulm' stool  being  nnule 
for  him,  so  that  he  might  sit  more  comfortably  in  his 
ceU. 

15,623.  That  was  subsequently  ? — As  soon  as  possible 
after  I saw  him.  Dillon,  it  was — ^Bryuu  Dillon.  He 
had  a stool  made  to  suit  his  infirmity,  and  ho  was  tJso 
allowed  to  sleep  in  a hammock  instead  of  one  of  the 
guard-beds,  for  the  same  i-easou,  by  my  order. 

15.524.  (Mr.  Brodrick^  Cun  you  mention  when 
the  stool  was  ordei'ed  ? — The  medical  notes  will  give 
you  the  date  of  it,  I daresay. 

15.525.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Could  you  ha\T.  directed 
flannels  for  him  ? — I could  not.  I am  prohibitexl  from 
issuing  flannels,  except  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
medical  officer. 

15.526.  But  the  medical  officer-  did  not  see  him  that 

night  ? ^The  medical  officer  saw  the  prisoners  on  their 

reception. 

15.527.  Could  he  liai’e  directed  flaimels  to  he  issued 
for  that  man  if  he  thought  fit  ? — Oh,  if  he  had  recom- 
mendetl  it,  it  certainly  would  have  been  issued ; but  I 
do  not  suppose  the  request  was  made  to  him  at  the 
time.  If  the  request  was  made  it  was  made  subse- 
quently. He  had  a hammock  to  sleep  in  first. 

15.528.  Two  of  those  prisoners  state  most  distinctly 
that  they  had  not  a hot  supper'  on  arrival  hoi-e  ? — Will 
you  qination  the  chief  warder  ? He  was  present,  and 
he  will  tell  you,  because  he  saw  the  snpper-s  issued.^ 

15.529.  Is  he  the  pei’son  who  actually  saw  the  rations 

Lssued  ? — He  was  present,  and  they  were  issued  under 
his  siipei-intendence.  _ 

15,630.  He  can  say  who  was  the  person  who  iasrujd 

tliem  ? Yes,  certainly ; he  will  tell  you  the  name  of 

the  officer  -who  issuexl  those  radons. 


The  witness  did  not  withtliw. 
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15.531.  {Chairman.')  You  are  now  chief  warder  in 
this  prison  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

15.532.  And  you  were  chief  wunler  in  the  year 
1866? — Not  in  1866.  I was  senior  principal  w.arder 
then. 

{Mr.  Leiois.)  There  was  no  chief  warder  in  this 
prison  then. 

15.533.  Were  yon  the  principal  warder,  in  fact,  at 
the  time  of  the  reception  of  the  second  and  tlhrd 
di\-isions  of  the  treason-felony  prisoners  ? — Yes,  my 
lord. 

15.534.  Are  you  able  to  say  what  they  had  for  their 
supper  ? Taking  the  second  batch — the  batch  that 
arrived  in  January  ’66 — what  was  given  to  them  for 
supper  on  the  evening  of  their  aiTival  ? — ^My  impression 
is,  eight  ounces  of  bread,  and  gruel. 

15.535.  As  to  the  gruel,  have  you  a distinct  recol- 
lection ?— I am  not  quite  positive. 

15.536.  Y'ou  are  not  quite  positive? — No;  but  I 
think  it  was. 

15.537.  Y’ou  think  gruel  was  served  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

15.538.  Was  giuiel  ordinary  diet  of  the  prison? — 
Yes,  my  lord. 

15.539.  If  you  are  not  positive,  I pi-esume  you  do 
not  recollect  whether  it  wa.s  hot  or  cold  ? — If  it  was 
seiwed  it  was  served  hot. 

I5,640.  It  is  given  hot  always? — It  is  kept  hot  for 
prisoners  when  they  come  iu. 

15.541.  Uniformly  so? — Yes,  my  lord. 

15.542.  I suppose  we  shall  judge  from  the  steward’s 

Tlie  witne? 


NS  examined. 

book  whether  it  was  oi'  was  not  rcceiveil  ? — I daresay 
the  steward  will  be  able  to  tell. 

{Mr , Z.etois.)  It  will  tell  exactly,  for  e^'ery  reception 
that  I granted  is  reeorde<l  thei-c. 

15.543.  Then  aU  you  can  say  is,  “ If  ii.  w’as  serveil  it 
was  a-rved  hot”  ? — Served  hot,  my  lord.  I am  almost 
certain  there  was  gruel,  but  could  not  say  positively. 

15.544.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Wiis  there  any  other  article 
besides  bread  aud  gruel  ? — No,  sir. 

15.545.  Are  you  quit-e  sure? — No  other  article  but 
bread  and  gruel. 

15.546.  Are  you  qmte  sure  ? — If  the  gruel  v/as  not 
seiwed,  water  was  supplied ; but  I think  it  was  grnei. 

15.547.  Was  there  nothing  else  eatable  seiwetl  besides 
bread  and  gruel  to  all  or  miy  of  them  ? — I cannot  say; 
I cannot  say,  sir. 

15.548.  Wliat  else  would  be  seirefl  to  prisoners 
coming  in  ?-~{Mr.  Lewis.)  May  I mention  one  circum- 
stance in  regard  to  it  ? The  cheese  that  was  issued  to 
those  prisoners  is  quite  an  exceptional  matter  ou  account 
of  the  distance  they  travellerl.  Ordinarily  they  would 
have  only  bread  aud  gimel,  but  those  prisoners  came  a 
long  journey,  and  I ordered  cheese.  That  possibly 
might  he  the  reason  Mr.  Jenkins  has  forgotten  it,  but 
you  will  find  it  recoitled  in  the  steward’s  book. 

16.549.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Can  you  name  the  wai-der 
who  actually  seiwed  out  the  rations  to  those  prisoner  ? 
— I tbiuk  I can  ascertain  in  a few  minutes,  sir. 

15.550.  {Chairrfian.)  Perhaps  you  had  better 
ascertain  from  the  books  and  let  us  know,  for  the  23rd 
of  December  ’Co,  the  16th  of  January  ’66,  and  the  10th 
of  February  ’66  ? — Y’’es,  my  lord. 

withdrew. 


Mr.  Lewis’s  examination  resumed. 


15.551.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  When  you  speak  of  the 
treason-felony  convicts  being  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  rest  as  to  exercise,  were  they  exercised  in  what 
is  described  as  an  iron  cage  ? — It  is  a circular  yard.  It 
may  have  been  called  an  iron  cage,  but  it  is  a yard 
which  is  subdivided  by  walls,  so  that  there  is  only  one 
prisoner  in  each  division.  Instead  of  being  in  association, 
walking  one  behind  the  other,  they  were  put  each  in  a 
separate  <li%Taion. 

15.552.  What  space  would  tliere  be  iu  e.ach  division  ; 
it  is  described  here  us  having  a base  of  five  yards,  anti 
two  sides  each  of  seven  yards  ? — Possibly  that  may  be 
about  it.  They  would  walk  backwards  and  fonvards 
seven  or  eight  yards. 

15.553.  (i?/-.  Ch-eenho%o.)  Are  the  walls  of  stone  ? — 
Brick  walls.  The  yard  is  still  in  existence. 

15.554.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  With  regard  to  the  cells, 
are  they  of  uniform  constmetion  as  to  the  windows  ?— 
They  are  all.  I believe  the  cells  in  which  those 
prisoners  were  were  all  precisely  alike. 

15.555.  One  of  the  prisoners  complained  that  it  was 
impossible  to  open  his  window,  and  that  when  open  it 
was  impossible  to  shut  it ; and  one  complains  of  too 
much,  and  another  of  too  little  air  ? — The  window  is  a 
louvre,  and  there  is  a lid  on  the  top  of  it  which  they 
can  open  or  shut  at  pleasure,  so  that  they  may  admit 
fresh  air  or  exclude  it,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
closing  it  whatever. 

16.556.  Bryan  Dillon,  haring  first  remarked  that 
his  cell  was  very  cold,  and  that  passing  into  the  corridor 
was  like  passing  from  a cold  into  a hot  bath,  goes  on  to 
say  that  cold  air  was  continually  pouring  in  through 
two  or  three  open  spaces  in  the  window  of  his  cell? — 
His  cell  lias  not  been  altered,  and  yon  will  be  able  to 
see  exactly. 

15.557.  Eoantree  makes  a contrary  complaint.  He 
says  : — “ This  cell  was  situated  in  an  angle  of  the 
“ building  where  no  ray  of  sunshine,  if  there  was  the 
“ like,  could  come  here ; and  if  it  could  it  coidd  not 

enter,  for  the  ptines  were  covered  on  the  outside  with 
“ the  dirt  of  yeaiij.  Two  or  three  lialf  panes  oi’er 
“ lapping  eaiffi  other,  about  one  twelfth  of  an  inch 
“ apart,  was  its  only  ventilator,  and  this  small  space 
g6028.— IT. 


“ was  choked  witli  dirt.  It  also  had  double  or  extra 
“ bare  on  tlie  outside.  There  was,  too,  a perforated 
“ brick  ventilator  in  the  cell,  and  one  for  the  ascape  of 
“ foul  air,  but  they  were  useless,  for  they,  too,  were 
“ choked  with  dirt  ”? — If  that  description  is  correct  they 
arc  the  cells  at  this  end  of  the  ivings,  which  are  a 
little  ilifierent  in  construction  from  the  others.  They 
may  have  been  differently  louvred.  Thwe  are  some 
cells  at  tliis  end  of  the  ivings  which  arc  ventilatetl  in 
that  manner. 

15.558.  {Mr.  De  T-We.)  Whose  duty  is  it,  Mr. 
Lewis,  to  see  that  the  windows  arc  kept  properly  clean  ? 
— The  officer  in  charge  of  the  ward. 

15.559.  Is  it  to  be  done  by  officers  or  prisoners  ? — 
To  be  done  by  prisoners. 

15.560.  Is  it  possible  that  tho  .space.s  left  for  pur- 
poses of  ventilation  may  have  become  choked  with  diit  ? 
—No;  it  is  not  at  all  possible,  for  the  cells  are  so 
closely  inspected  by  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  wards. 
Those  ce&  were  all  visited  daily  hy  myself  or  by  the 
depnfy-govemor,  so  that  I do  not  think  it  possible 
they  could  be  in  that  way. 

15.561.  If  we  were  to  see  those  ceils  to-day,  what 
evidence  would  there  be  to  us  that  they  were  in  the 
same  state  ? — They  are  in  exactly  the  same  condition 
now.  There  is  no  alteration  of  any  consequence. 

16.562.  Are  they  in  the  same  state  in  reference  to 
ventilation  ? — I should  say  when  the  treason-felony 
prisoners  were  here  they  were  very  much  cleaner  than 
they  are  now.  Owing  to  the  progress  of  the.  works 
now  in  hand  the  prison  is  v’ery  full  of  dust  and  dirt, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  keep  it  out. 

15.563.  Hafl  they  been  recently  occupied  before  the 
treason-felony  prisoners  were  put  into  them  ? — Oh, 
quite.  The  cells  were  cleared  out  spedally  for  them. 

15.564.  Hove  you  known  any  case  in  which  the 
ventilators  were  allowed  to  get  choked  with  dirt  ? — 
have  never  known  a case.  Whenever  there  is  any 
complaint  about  a ventilator  it  is  that  they  admit  too 
mu(fe  air,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  make  prisoners  keep 
them  open.  They  stuff  them  up  themselves  occasionally, 
and  ate  reported  for  it 

15.565.  Is  there  any  prison  regulation  by  which  the 
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attenrion  of  the  officere  is  directed  to  the  state  of  tha 
■windows  ?— The  officer  in  charge  of  a -waad  is  directed 
to  see  that  all  the  ventilators  are  oi>eiied  ns  mnch  .-w 
possible  throughout  the  diiy. 

15.566.  Ho'w  soon  after  the  tmsou-fclony  prisoners 
arrived  here  were  they  bathed  ?— On  the  ilny  following 
their  reception.  They  could  not  Ijc  hiilhed  tliat  <lay, 
or  that  night,  for  thei-e  were  no  weans  of  nwkiug  water 
hot  for  them. 

15.567.  At  that  time  of  the  year  -would  they  he 
bathed  in  -warm  water? — Oh,  certainly, in  -wavni  water, 
'fhere  is  a piu-ticular  temperature  laid  down  by  the 
medical  officer  to  which  the  water  is  put. 

15,o6S.  How  many  baths  in  this  piiaon  are  .supplied 
liv  the  .same  water  ? — There  were  20  batlis  only  at  that 
time,  and  to  the  best  of  my  hclief  18  of  them  tyere  in 
connexion  one  with  the  other  ; and  two,  T think — I 
cannot  speak  positively  without  looking  at  them,  hut  I 
kno-w  there  are  a few — the  water  ruaf  through  from 
one  bath  to  the  other.  There  are  tlivisioiis. 

15.569.  {Chairman.)  It  is  the  same  water  •which 

suiiplie-s  them  ? It  is  really  the  same.  It  -would  not 

be  the  same  as  batliiiig  iu  oue  \-&«sel  in  wbieb  there 
were  no  divisions,  the  openings  are  iu  the  bottom, 
and  there  axe  partitions  between  each  bath. 

15.570.  {Mr.De  Vere.)  Were  all  the  baths  used  at 
the  same  time  ? — All  used  at  the  same  time. 

15.571.  How  many  relays  of  bathers  are  allo-\ved  to 
occupy  the  baths  before  the  wata-  is  changed  ? — You 
arc  not  speaking  of  the  reception  of  prisoners  now  ? 
At  this  time  they  have  clean  water. 

15.572.  I am  speaking  of  ordinary  bathing  ?— At 
ihat  time  the  water  was  changed  after  every  thiivl 
batch  of  prisoners. 

15.573.  Then  do  I understand  yon  rightly  to  say 
that  there  wa-e  three  batches  of  18  each,  succeeding 
one  another  at  the  hatha,  and  that  during  that  time  the 
water  had  free  access  from  one  bath  to  another  ?— 1 
would  not  say  positively  18,  but  there  wei-e  thive 
hatche.s  bathed  in  the  baths  which  were  in  connexion, 
and  the  water  was  changed  after  every  tliinl  batch. 
At  that  time  there  were  only  20  baths;  at  the  present 
rimf.  there  are  more  baths,  and  the  water  is  changefl 
every  time ; but  at  that  time  there  were  only  20  baths, 
and  the  water  was  changed  after  e\'pry  third  batch  of 
prisoners. 

15.574.  When  was  the  change  made? — I can  tell 
ymi  that  on  reference  to  my  order  book.  On  the  22nd 
of  May  1869  I i&sued  au  order  -with  regard  to  the 
baths. 

15.575.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  read  it? — “In 
“ future  the  Jjathing  will  be  conducted  daily  instead  of 
“ tveekly,  ns  hei-etofove.  70  prisoners  -will  bathe  each 
“ dn3' ; 3.5  iu  the  morning  and  35  iu  the  afternoon, 
“ mid  the  bath  -will  be  emptied  and  refilled  with  clean 
“ water  on  each  occasion.  Eveiy  convict  in  the  prison 
“ will  thus  obtain  a clean  hath  once  a fortnight.  The 
“ temperature  of  the  water  in  summer  mil  be  84®,  and 
“ iu  winter  90®.” 

15.576.  What  is  the  date  of  that  order  ? — The  22nd 
of  May  1869.  That  was  issued  after  the  enlargement 
of  the  bath-room.  We  built  some  more  baths,  and  it 
was  then  possible  to  do  this. 

15.677.  {Chairman.)  In  point  of  fact,  during  the 
fime  that  the  treason-felony  prisoners  -w-ei-e  here  a 
great  number  of  prisouei’s  bathed,  including  them. 
You  are  not  positive  whether  it  was  18,  or  some  other 
number  ? — 20  pri.«f>ners  went  to  the  bathing  place  at 
one  time. 

16.678.  And  of  those  20, 18  or  some  smaller  number 
yon  think  used  the  same  water  ? — Yes  j the  water 
flows  from  one  bath  to  the  other  by  an  opening  at  the 
bottom  of  the  partitions. 

15,579.  (Mr,  De  Vere.)  There  were  18  baths? — 
There  were  then  20  baths  in  all. 


1 5.580.  Eighteen  of  those  were  eonuocteil  ? — To  the 
best  of  my  belief  about  18 ; I cannot  say  positively  18 
or  17,  but  the  gre-atei-  number  were  connected. 

15.581.  Tliree  batches  of  18  bathed  in  one  supply  of 
water  ? — If  that  is  the  correct  unmber  of  baths  which 
are  connected  oue  -with  the  other. 

15.582.  'fheu  54  persons  would  practically  bathe  in 
the  same  water  ? — In  that  case  it  would  be  so. 

15.583.  And  that  was  the  practice  here  until  your 
order  was  issued  ? — Yes,  until  I issued  my  order. 

15.584.  And  the  treason-felony  prisoners  had  gone 
from  the  pidson  before  that  order  was  issued  ? — Thev 
had  gone  before  that  time. 

15.585.  (Chairman.)  They  were  on  the  same  foot- 
ing in  that  i-espect  with  all  the  other  prisoners?— 
With  all  the  other  prisoners  ; just  the  same. 

15.586.  In  the  c.ase  of  Roantree,  was  the  cell  which 
he  occupied  one  in  which  there  was  a privy  ? — They 
all  had  closets;  the  whole  of  them. 

15.587.  Is  that  so  uow  ? — That  is  not  the  case  now, 
my  lord.  There  ar-e  some  cells  with  the  sjime  con- 
struction still,  hut  we  have  removetl  the  greater  pivt 
of  them.  They  \vill  all  be  removed.  That  was  the 
eonsa-nction  of  the  prison  at  that  time. 

13.588.  And  I think  not  merely  this,  hut  other 
prisons  ? — Yes,  MUlbank,  I belie^-e,  my  lord  ; not  at  the 
public  works  prison,  certainly.  This  prison  is  different 
fi-om  all  prisons,  being  si^ecially  constructed. 

15.589.  Ha\"o  you  any  experience  of  county  prisons  ? 
— None  whatever,  my  lord. 

15.590.  With  regard  to  the  .semching,  how  often 
after  the  reception  of  prisoners  did  searching  take  place  ? 
— At  least  once  a week,  to  the  best  of  my  behef,  the  order 
is.  The  same  rule  was  adopted  with  regard  to  those 
prisoners  ns  tvith  regard  to  the  othei-s. 

15.591.  And  was  seareliiug  carried  out  frequently 
as  once  a week  ? — Once  a week,  certainly. 

15.592.  Was  it  nake<l  searching  which  took  plaoo 
once  a -week  ? — T believe  they  had  to  strip  iu  their 
cell.H. 

15.593.  In  their  cells  ?— -In  their  cells. 

15.594.  T suppose  two  officei-s  were  present  ? — Two 
officei-s  were  present. 

1 0.595.  Were  tliei'e  any  other  pei-sous  present  ? — No 
other  persons  present. 

15.596.  Roantree  says  that  his  wife  was  sick  when 
he  left  Dublin,  and  that  the  governor  of  Pmitom-ille 
received  a note  from  her  requesting  bii»  to  let  Roantree 
know  that  she  was  better.  She  enclosed  a stamp  for 
reply,  and  asked  if  it  was  against  the  rules  that  her  nole 
might  be  sent  back.  The  governor,  he  says,  kept  this 
note,  and  when  he  wrote  his  reception  letter  handetlhiui 
a note  from  his  brother,  and  that  it  -was  six  or  seven 
weeks  sifter  he  heard  from  hw  wife  uud  leiinied  of  her 
cure.  Do  you  recollect  that  transaction  at  all  ? — The 
prisoner  Roantree  wrote  a letter  on  the  16th  of  Feb- 
ruary 1866. 

15.597.  That  was  his  reception  letter? — That  -sviis 
bis  reception  letter,  and  he  received  a reply  the  17th  of 
February  folio-wing.  No,  on  the  next  day  he  received 
a letter. 

15;598.  Not  a reply  ? — No,  he  -wrote  a letter  and 
received  a letter.  He  -was  removed  to  Portland  on  the 
14th  of  May,  so  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  receive 
another  letter. 

1 5,399.  He  was  not  entitled  to  receive  the  letter  ? — 
No. 

1 5.600.  As  the  letters  ha<l  crossed  he  could  not  have 
a reply  ? — No  ; hut  if  anything  important  had  been 
mentioned  iu  that  letter  I should  have  c-ommimicated 
it  to  him. 

15.601.  When  did  that  letter  in  point  of  fact  an-ive? 
— I cau  tell,  my  lord,  on  reference  to  the  letter  book. 

16.602.  Will  yon  do  so,  if  you  please? — Ye-s  toy 
lord. 


The  witness  did  not  withdra-w-. 
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William  SrRKi'T, 

15,603.  {Chairman.)  Were  you  preseut  in  De- 
cember 1863  on  the  arrival  of  some  of  the  treason- 
felony  prisoners  here  ? — Yes,  sir. 

1.5,604.  Can  you  tell  us  Tvliat  rations  were  served 
out  to  them  on  that  evening  ? — 'Ilie  rations,  sir  ? 

The  wtnes 


warder,  eNamined. 

15.605.  \es? — I am  sure  I cannot  remember,  sir, 
what. 

15.606.  You  cannot.  Do  you  i-ecollect  whether 
they  had  or  had  not  gniel  ? — No,  sir,  I cannot.  I 
should  not  like  to  say  for  certain. 

; withdi-e-^v. 


William  Paekins, 

1.5,607.  {Chairman.)  Were  you  jireseut  on  the 
reception  of  cenain  treasou-felony  convicts  here  in 
Decemlier  I860  ? — ^Yes,  sh. 

15.608.  Cau  you  state  to  us  what  tlmy  had  served 
out  to  them  for  rations  on  theii-  aiTival  ? — One  pint  of 
gruel,  sir,  and  eight  ounces  of  bread  for  their  supper. 

15.609.  Had  they  auythiug  else  ? — No,  su'. 

15.610.  Was  the  gruel  cold  or  hot  ? — It  was  warm, 
sii'.  It  was  kept  warm  ou  puipose  uutil  they  arrived. 

1.5,611.  Is  it  the  practice  liere  when  prisoners  come 
in,  if  they  come  late,  to  give  them  warm  gruel  ? — Yes, 
sir,  always. 

15,612.  Were  you  preseut  at  the  reception  of  the 
next  lot  of  tteasoii-felony  pi-isouevs  in  the  latter  part 
of  Januaiy  1866  ? — No,  air  ; only  one  occasion. 

1(5,613.  {Mr.  Brodriek.)  Have  you  a clear  recol- 
lectiou  of  the  hot  gruel  having  been  given  to  them  on 
that  occasion  ? — Ye.s,  sir. 

15.614.  It  is  uot  merely  that  you  know  it  to  be  the 
rale,  hut  you  remember  that  it  was  given  then  ? — I am 
quite  confident  that  these  meu  i-eceived  hot  gruel. 

15.615.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Whnt  else  had  th^ey  besides 
the  gruel  ? — Eight  ounces  of  bread,  sir. 

15.616.  What  else? — Nothing  else,  sir. 

15.617.  You  lire  quite  sure  that  there  was  uo  other 
ration  given  to  them  ? — I am  quite  siu-e,  sir. 

15.618.  Can  you  remembei’  how  many  men  were 
received  ? — I camiot,  sir. 

15.619.  Ciiuyou  state  whatpai't  of  die  buildiugthey 
were  located  in  ? — ^No,  sir.  I know  where  they  were 
when  they  came,  and  where  they  were  stripp^  and 
searched. 

1 5.620.  You  are  quite  sure  that  they  got  no  other 
ration  but  gruel  aud  bread  ? — ^Yes,  sir. 

15.621.  {Chairman.)  Ai'S  you  spealdng  of  those 
who  came  in  December  1865  ? — ^Yes,  sir. 

15.622.  {Dr.  Grep.nhoio.)  "Was  there  anything  laid 


waider,  examined. 

down  on  the  floor  when  they  came  in,  to  undress  upon  ? 
— Yes,  sii',  some  rugs. 

15.623.  Were  the  rags  ou  one  side  of  the  hall,  or  on 
both  sides  ? — I really  could  not  say,  sir. 

15.624.  Where  were  the  clothes  placed  ? — In  h-out  of 
the  meu,  sii-. 

15.625.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  the  clothes  were  uot 
put  ou  the  opposite  side  of  the  corridor  ? — I am  not  sure, 
sir. 

15.626.  {Chainnan.)  What  is  the  breadth  of  the 
ward  ? — Not  quite  so  wide  as  this  room,  sh. 

15.627.  Is  it  as  wide  as  from  the  door  to  the  window? 
— Not  quite  so  wide,  sir. 

15.628.  {Mr.De  Vere.)  How  long  would  the.  men 
during  the  seai-ch  be  kept  naked  before  they  were 
allowed  to  put  011  their  elothe.s  ’—About  five  miTiures, 
Only  one  luauwas  stripped  naked  at  u time.  Hewas 
strippetl,  and  he  was  sent  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
ward  and  put  his  clothes  ou,  imd  then  the  next  mau  was 
stripped  aud  was  examined. 

15.629.  Did  you  hear  auy  of  them  complain  of  the 
cold  ? — No,  sii-. 

15.630.  Did  they  appear  exhausted  after  their  jour- 
ney ? — No,  sir. 

15.631.  Was  the  water  warmed? — Yes,  sir,  warmed. 

15.632.  {Dr.  Greenkoic.)  They  were  sent  over  to  the 
right  side  of  the  coreidor  to  change  their  clothes  ? — 
ITes,  SU-.  They  were  stripped  at  one  side,  ami  wentover 
to  the  other  side  and  put  on  their  clothes. 

15.633.  They  went  over  to  the  other  side  naked  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

15.634.  Was  there  anything  for  them  to  stand  on  ? — 
— Engs,  sir. 

15.635.  Were  they  on  both  sides? — ^lam  uot  sure, 
sir.  They  were  not  allowed  to  stand  on  their  naked 
feet,  I know,  sir.  Something  was  given  them  to  stand 


The  witness  withchew. 


Richard  Webee  examined. 
15,636.  {Chairman.)  Were  you  a wardei'heie  on  the 
arrival  at  auy  time  of  some  of  the  ti’eason-felony  pri- 


sonere  ? — les,  su-. 

15.637.  Were  yon  a warder  here  in  December  ’65, 
when  they  came  ? — Y’es,  sir. 

15.638.  Will  you  state  what  they  had  for  rations  the 
night  that  they  came  here  ? — No, .sir,  Ido  not  recollect, 

15.639.  You  do  uot  recollect  ? — ^No,  su-. 


15,640-  Were  you  employed  liei-e  at  the  time  the 
next  lot  came  in  January  ’66  7 — Yes,  sir. 

15.641.  Can  you  tell  us  what  these  had  on  arrival? 
— {Mr.  Lewis.)  He  was  not  present  ou  that  occasion. 

15.642.  Were  you  preseut  when  any  of  those  men 
came  in  April  ’66  “i-~{Mr.  Lewis.)  No,  my  lord,  he 
was  not  present ; only  on  the  first  occasion. 

15.643.  You  cannot  tell  us  what  they  bad? — Ido 
not  i-ecoUeot  what  they  hod,  sir. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


William  Callway  examined. 


15.644.  {Chairman.)  Were  you  on  duty  the  time  of 
file,  reception  of  any  of  the  treason-felony  prisoners  ? — I 
was  on  duty  the  fii-st  night,  sir. 

13.645.  Was  that  in  themonthof  JaDuaiy’66  ? — In 
Deeembei- 1 think  the  first  lot  came  in,  sii-. 

15.646.  You  were  ou  dutythen,  were  you? — I was, 
sir,  when  the  first  lot  came. 

15.647.  Can  you  tell  us  what  they  had  for  supper? — 
I cannot,  sir. 

15.648.  Wei-e  you  ou  duty  on  the  second  occasion 
that  some  of  them  came  ? — I was  not,  sir. 

15.649.  Were  you  on  duty  on  the  thii-d  occasion  ? — 
No,  sir,  I was  only  on  duty  when  the  first  draft  came. 
{Mr.  Lewis.)  You  were  ou  duty  ou  the  16th  of 
Januai-y.  You  were  present  with  Mr.  Colliis  and  Mr. 
Ellis. 


15.650.  As  you  do  not  recollect  being  present,  you  do 
not  i-ecollect  thegruel,  I suppose  ? — (A’h  reply.) 

15.651.  Can  yon  tell  ns  what  food  they  hail  on 
arrival  ? — They  had  the  ordinaay  supper,  sir  j bread 
aud  gruel. 

15.652.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  the  gi-ucl  was  hot 
or  not  ? — I am  sure  it  was,  sir. 

15.653.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Had  they  anything  else?— - 
Nothing  else,  sir. 

15.654.  Are  you  quite  apre  ? — I am  quite  sure  of  it, 
sir. 

1 5.655.  Can  you  remember  at  all  that  you  wei-e  pre- 
sent at  the  second  reception  ? — cannot,  su-.  I was 
summoned  for  extra  duty.  I was  the  first  was  warned 
or  that  duty,  being  senior  officer. 

3 S 2 
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15.656.  Can  yon  remember  positively  being  present 
on  ttie  first  occasion? — I was,  sir.  (J/r.  Xetow.)  Mr. 
Jenkins  must  have  mode  amistake. 

John  Jenkins,  chief  warder,  brings  iu  a book. 

15.657.  {Mr.  Lewis.)  Here  is  liia  own  signature  that 
he  was  on  duty  on  the  16th,  the  date  of  the  second 
reception.  He  is  mistaken  iu  the  date.  It  is  so  long 
ago.  and  they  were  received  so  neoi-ly  together. 

Chief  Warder  Jenkins  withdrew. 


William  Callw.at’s  examination  resumed. 

15.658.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  On  what  date  do  you  find  his 
signature  iu  the  book  ?— ( J/r.  Letch.)  On  the  16th  of 
January,  the  date  of  the  second  reception. 

15.659.  Then  does  it  appeal'  that  be  was  present  at 

the  second  and  not  at  the  first  reception  ? ( Mr.  Lewis  > 

It  so  appears. 

15.660.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Are  you  quite  sure  that 

they  had  no  cheese  tliat  night  for  supper  ? ( William 

Callway:)  I could  not  swear,  sir.  It  is  so  long  ago  I 
coidd  not  sweai’,  ® 


The  witness  withdi-ew. 


James  Collis  examined. 


15.661.  {Chairman.)  Were  you  on  duty  in  January 
’66,  on  the  occasion  of  the  reception  of  the  second  set 
of  ti-eason-felony  convicts  ? — Yes,  sir. 

15.662.  Do  yon  recollect  what  they  had  for  supper  ? 
— Yes,  sir. 

15.663.  What  had  they  ? — They  had  a pint  of  gruel 
and  eight  ouuce.s  of  breail,  the  ordinnrj'  supper. 

13,^4.  Was  the  gmel  cold  or  warm  ? — Warm  when 

twas  brought  out  of  the  kitchen,  sir. 

15.665.  Can  you  speak  with  certainty  os  to  that  ? 

Ye.«,  I can,  sir,  with  i-egavd  to  the  men  I sen-ed. 

15.666.  You  sensed  the  men  ? — did,  sir. 

15.667.  Do  you  speak  positively  as  to  its  being 
warm  ? — ^Yos,  sir. 

15.668.  Do  yon  recollect  a man  amongst  them 
named  Dillon  ; a little  crooked  man  ? — Yes,  BrjTin 
Dillon  was  the  name. 

15.669.  And  do  yon  recollect  Roantree? — And 
Roautree,  and  one  of  the  name  of  Kickham,  sir. 

15.670.  Did  Roantree  come  in  the  same  lot  with 
Dillon  ? — ^I  cannot  say,  sii'. 

15.671.  But  at  any  rate  he  was  located  in  the  same 
place  ? — He  was  located  iu  the  same  ward,  sir. 

15.672.  IVbenevcr  it  was  that  Roantree  come,  can 

yon  .state  from  your  recollection,  \vith  confidence,  that 
Roantree  had  on  the  evening  of  his  reception  warm 
gruel  Lewis.)  He  was  not  present  on  that 

occasion. 

15.673.  {Dr.  Greeiiltoio.)  Had  they  when  they 
arrived  nothing  but  gruel  and  bread  ?— Nothing,  sir, 
tliat  night. 

15.674.  Yon  served  the  bread  and  gruel  out  your- 
self ? — Yes,  sir. 

15.675.  And  you  served  out  nothing  but  bread  and 
gniel  ? — ^Yes,  sir. 

15.676.  You  are  (jnite  cojifident  of  tliat  ? — I am 
quite  sure  of  it,  .«ir. 

15.677.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Do  you  actually  recollect 
sening  gruel  out  to  the  little  man,  Dillon  ? — Yes,  I 
recollect  him  very  well,  sir. 


_ 15,678.  Can  you  distinctly  recollect  serving  gruel  to 
him  ? — I recoUect  serving  them  all,  sir. 

15.679.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  How  far  ha<l  you  to  bring  the 
gruel  ? — From  the  kitchen  to  the  cells.  It  would  not 
take  a minute  to  bring  it  up,  sir. 

15.680.  Did  you  bring  it  yourself  ? — No,  sir. 

15.681.  Who  brought  it?— I believe  the  principal 
warder ; I am  not  sure. 

15.682.  What  had  you  to  do  with  it  ?— It  was 
brought  up  from  the  kitchen  aud  I distributed  it. 

15.683.  Were  you  the  person  that  distributed  it  to 
all  the  prisoners  ? — Only  to  three  men  in  my  ward. 

15.684.  Who  wore  the  three  men?— I believe  Roan- 
tree, Kickham,  and  Dillon. 

15.685.  Did  you  deliver  the  supper  to  Roantree  ? 

Mr.  Leioh.)  He  was  not  present  at  tlie  reception  of 

Roantree. 

15.686.  Do  yon  remember  very  distinctly  at  all  tliat 
occasion? — I remember  being  one  night  when  they 
came ; but  I cannot  remember  who  I served,  but  I 
know  Dillon  was  one.  On  account  of  being  a deformed 
man  I recollect  Iiim  veiy  well. 

15.687.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  delivered  a 
supper  of  gruel  to  Dillon  that  night  ? — Yes,  sir. 

15.688.  Did  yon  carry  it  with  your  own  hands  ?— 
Yes ; I put  it  in  his  cell,  sir. 

15.689.  Can  you  recollect  that  you  cai'rietl  him  auy- 
thing  else  but  bread  aud  gruel  ?— I did  not  give  any- 
thing else  but  bread  and  gruel,  sir. 

15.690.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Could  the  gi-uel  get  cold 

from  the  time  that  it  left  the  kitchen  until  it  was 
delivered  to  the  prisoners  ? No,  sir. 

_ 15,691.  How  long  would  it  be  since  it  left  the 
kitchen?— I really  cannot  say,  sii'.  I knowthe  minute 
we  received  the  gruel,  when  the  gruel  was  brought  up, 
I issued  it  at  once  to  them,  sir. 

15,692.  The  gruel  was  not  delayed  in  its  passage?— 
No,  sir. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


WlLLlAit  HeNBT  Ellis  exn.ir'inofl 


15.693.  {Chairman.)  Were  you  on  duty  on  the 
occasion  of  the  reception  of  any  number  of  treason- 
felony  convicts  here  ? — Yes,  sir,  I was. 

15.694.  Was  it  iu  January  1866  ?— I cannot  remem- 
ber exactly,  for  there  were  two  or  three  receptions. 

15.695.  We  will  take  the  second  reception.  Do 
you  recollect  who  came  then  ?— I do  not  remember, 
sir. 

16.696.  Do  you  recollect  seeing  a lame  man? 

Yes,  sir. 

15.697.  Of  the  name  of  Dillon  ?— -I  do  not  recol- 
lect his  name,  but  I recollect  a lame  man,  sir. 

15.698.  A hump-backed  man  ?— Yes,  sir  ; he  was 
in  a division. 

15.699.  A very  short  man^ — ^Yes,  sir. 


1 6.700.  Can  you  tell  us  wliat  he  had  for  .supper 
that  night  that  he  was  received  here  ?— I cannot 
I'oally  tell  you,  sir. 

15.701.  You  cannot  tell? — No,  sir. 

15.702.  On  the  thmd  occasion,  in  February  ’66,  when 
some  of  them  came,  do  you  recollect  w ho  they  were  ? 
—No,  sir.  I recollect  there  were  prisoners  come  on 
two,  or  three,  or  four  different  occasions,  but  I think 
there  were  officers  specially  to  receive  them.  I was 
on  my  duty  I remember  well. 

15.703.  Onthethirel  occasion,  in  February  ’66,  can 
you  tell  what  supper  they  had  ? — I do  not  really  re- 
memhei-  what  supper  they  had,  sir.  I had  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
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15.704.  {Chairman.')  Do  you  state  positively  tliat 
you  put  the  gmel  into  the  cell  to  this  nmu  ? — Yes,  sir. 
VVliieli  m.au  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 

15.705.  Dillou  ?— Yes,  sii-. 

15.705.  Did  you  give  him,  or  did  you  see  anybody 
else  give  him,  any  food  before  he  went  into  the  cell  ?-— 
No,  sir,  I do  uot  recollect. 

15,707.  Can  you  say  that  nobody  did?— I cannot 
say  that  anyone  did  or  did  not ; I never  saw  it. 

_ 15,708.  You  m-e  quite  sure  that  you  took  bread  to 
him  ? — I took  eight  ounces  of  bread  to  him. 

15.709.  That  would  he  a small  loaf  ? — i'es.  sir  ; 
that  Ls  the  ordinary  supper. 

15.710.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Could  he  have  got  the  bread 
before  he  went  into  his  cell  ?— No,  sir ; it  was  brought 
up  to  the  cell. 

15.711.  {Chairman.)  The  bread  aud  gruel? Yes, 

.sir,  the  bread  and  gruel ; both  were  brought  up  at  the 
same  time. 

15.712.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Could  he  at  first  got  the  breml 

and  then  been  told  to  go  into  the  cell  ? No  sir. 

16.713.  You  are  quite  sure  that  he  tos  in  the  cell 
before  he  got  the  bread  ? — Yes,  sir. 

15.7 14.  Can  you  remember  whether  he  got  anything 
at  all  besides  bread  and  gruel  ? — I do  not  remember 
anything  else,  sir. 

The  mtnei 


LIS  recalled. 

15.715.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Were  you  present  when 
the  doctor  came  to  examine  him  ?— I vnxs  present  in 
the  building,  sir,  when  the  doctor  came  aud  saw  them 
all. 

15.716.  Do  you  recollect  whether  the  doctor  saw 

him  in  the  ceU  or  before  he  went  into  the  cell  ? I 

cannot  say,  sir. 

15.717.  {Chairman.)  Were  you  one  of  the  night 
officers  ? — I was  kept  heie  for  that  evening,  sir. 

15.718.  Were  you  present  when  he  handed  out  his 
cell  furniture  aud  clothes  ? — That  nio'ht,  sii-  ? 

15.719.  Yes? — No,  sir,  do  not  recollect  it.  It 
was  not  loeking-up  time  then. 

_ 15,720.  Do  you  i-ecollect  s-iyiug  anytliing  like  this  to 
him: — “Oh,  you  are  bad  in  the  chest;  you  Avill  he 
soon  done  for”  ? — No,  sir. 

15.721.  Did  you  hear  anybody  else  say  it? — ^No, 

15.722.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Who  iockc<l  up  the  cell  in 
which  he  was  ? — I locked  it  then,  but  I believe  the 
governor  came  after,  for  it  was  not  the  time  for  locking 
up  then,  sir. 

15.723.  Who  locked  him  up  finallyfor  the  night  ? 

I do  uot  know,  sir  j 1 cannot  recollect. 

withdrew'. 


J.  Collis. 

15  Aug.  1870. 


Thomas  Chals 

15.724.  {Chairman.)  Were  you  a warder  here  in 
January  1866  ? — Yes,  sir. 

15.725.  Were  you  present  when  .some  of  the  treason- 
felony  convicts  were  brought  here  to  prison  ? — The 
I’enians,  eir. 

16.726.  Tes?— Yes,  sir,  I wtis.  I was  here  on 
that  evening. 

15.727.  In  January  ’66? — Well,  I cannot  exactly 
recollect  the  mouth,  sir. 

15.728.  The  first  lot  of  prisoners  was  in  December 
’65  ? — {Mr.  Leiois.)  It  was  the  second  occasion  that 
he  was  present. 

15.729.  Was  it  the  first  or  second  ? — It  was  the  first 
that  I was  ou  duty,  .sir. 

15.730.  What  ratioiLS  had  they  ? — The  usual  rations, 
sir,  gruel  aud  bread. 

15.731.  Was  the  gruel  warm,  or  not  ? — Yes,  sir,  it 
was  kept  warm. 

15.732.  You  were  uot  present  at  the  reception  of  the 
prisoners,  weie  you?— No,  sir,  not  to  my  recollection. 

15.733.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Did  they  get  anything  else 
besides  bread  and  gruel? — ^No,  sir;  that  is  the  ordinary 
supper. 

15.734.  Can  you  remember  distinctly  now  whether 

The  witnes 


VOBTH  cxamiual. 

they  got  anything  else  besides  bread  and  gruel  ?— No, 
sir,  they  got  nothing  else  to  my  knowle<lge  any  way, 
not  after  going  to  the  cells. 

15.735.  Could  any  of  them  luive  got  bread  before 
going  into  the  cells  ?— No,  sir.  Wlioever  got  bread 
got  it  only  frem  the  officers,  and  no  officer  had  bread 
only  what  was  given  by  the  goveraor’s  order. 

15.736.  On  what  occasion  do  you  think  yon  were 
present  when  they  were  received  ?— The  first  set  tliat 
came  here,  sir. 

15.737.  Are  j-ou  quite  sure  of  that? — Quite  sure, 
sir. 

15.738.  Was  that  before  Christmas  ? — I cannot  re- 
collect what  month  it  was  in,  but  it  was  the  first  lot 
that  came  here. 

15.739.  What  fixes  in  your  memory  that  it  was  the 
first  lot  ? — I don’t  recollect  that  it  was  any  other. 

15.740.  Might  it  have  been  the  second  lot? ^No, 

sir,  it  was  the  first. 

15.741.  {Chairman^  Do  you  recollect  the  names  of 
any  of  the  prisoners  ? — ^No,  sir ; I was  not  connected 
with  them  in  other  way.?,  only  on  reception. 

15.742.  Do  yon  recollect  in  the  lot  you  saw,  was 
thei'e  any  poor  little  man  with  a humped  back  and 
crooked  ? — No,  I cannot  recollect,  sir. 

withdrew. 


?'  OhahiBOTih 


Ml’.  Lewis’s  examination  resumed. 


15.743.  ( JVitness.)  He.  was  certainly  present  on  the 
third  occasion  on  the  ordinary  night  duty,  for  I have 
his  signature  on  that  date. 

15.744.  Was  the  cheese  on  the  first  occasion  ? The 

cheese  was  on  all  occasions.  Would  yon  like  to  ask 

The  witness  dii 


the  chief  warder  who  issued  the  chee.se  to  those  men  ? 
All  the  food  is  issued  to  the  prisoners  at  their  cell  doors, 
that  is  the  invariable  rule. 

15,745.  Can  you  say  positively  tliat  cheese  was 
issued  on  all  those  occasions  ? — Oh,  the  cheese  was 
issued  certainly, 
not  withdraw. 


Mr. 

J.  V.  A.Ieait. 


Mr.  Duncan  examined. 


15.746.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Does  that  book  which  you 
produce  contain  entries  of  what  food  is  ordered,  or 
what  is  actually  issued  ?— It  does  not  contain  what  is 
ordered.  It  does  not  contain  the  quantities  ordered. 
It  contains  tlie  quantities  issued. 

15.747.  Is  the  entry  made  as  the  ration  is  issued,  or 
at  what  time  is  the  entry  made  ? — It  was  entered  at 
the  time  these  books  were  kept.  These  entries  were 
mode  next  day,  the  following  morning.  Now  it  is 
different.  The  cfdculntioa  is  made,  but  the  entries  are 
made  up  monthly. 


16.748.  B ut  that  represents  what  is  actually  issued? 
— What  is  actually  isauea,  sir. 

15.749.  And  not  what  is  ordered? — Oh,  yes. 

15.750.  Supposing  a thing  was  issued  by  accident 
that  had  not  been  ordered,  would  it  appear  in  that 
book  ?— The  actual  issue  will  appear  in  this  book  j oh, 
yes,  sir. 

15.751.  {Chairman.)  Eefer  to  the  issue  made  on 
the  23rd  of  December  1865  ?— Yes,  my  lord.  In 
which  item  ? 

3S3 


Mr,  Duncan. 
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15,7oJr.  Cheese  ? — Cheese  on  the  23d  of  December, 
there  wiis  an  issue  of  one  pound  eight  ounces. 

15,733.  At  what  time  of  the  day? — We  cannot  tell 
that.  (jl/r.  Leiois.')  That  would  be  n ration  tor  six 
prisoners,  and  six  pi-isoiiere  were  received.  That  is 
proof  conclusive.  No  cheese  is  issued  to  anyone 
else. 

1 3.754.  We  have  got  the  fact  that  cheese  was  issued 
on  that  occasion  ? — Tliat  contains  the  absolute  issue, 
the  actual  issue. 

15. 755.  Was  that  the  only  issue  of  cheese  on  that 
,l,iy  ? — Yes.  my  lord.  I saw  it  lirought  up  from  the 
b.akehouse.  I was  stnuding  in  the  centre. 

15.756.  That  book  would  not  enable  you  to  say 
whether  or  not  gruel  wa.s  issued  to  the  treason-felony 
prisoners  on  that  d.ay  ? — No,  my  lord.  This  contains 
only  the  totals  for  the  day. 

Mr.  Lewis  withdrew. 

Mr.  Duncan's  examination  continued. 

15.757.  Supposing  that  on  one  day 
there  are  500  prisouei-s  in  the  prison,  would  the  books 
sliow  that  500  piuts  of  gruel  were  issued  that  day  ? — 
Well,  )-oii  .see  there  are  so  luuuy  varieties  of  diet,  that 
though  there  may  be  500  prisoner  they  would  not  be 
all  oil  gruel. 

15.758.  Tire  hooks  would  show  that  n.  certain  num- 
ber of  pints  of  gi’uel  were  issued  for  those  500  pri- 
soners ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

13.759.  Supposing  those  500  prisoners,  by  the 
addition  of  20  the  next  day,  became  520,  would  the 
books  show  that  gruel  for  520  prisoners  was  issued  ? — 
Yes,  my  lord. 

15.760.  On  this  occasion  there  were  six  ptisoners 
received  into  the  prison  additional  to  those  ^at  were 
there  before  ? — ^Yes,  my  lord. 

The  witnes: 


15.761.  If  those  six  prisoners  got  a pint  of  gi-uel 
each,  woidd  you  not  see  in  the  hook  six  more  x>ints  of 
gruel  than  the  day  before  ?— That  would  all  depend  on 
the  distribution  of  tlie  diets.  The  diets  may  vary 
daily.  But  I am  quite  sm-e  that  the  grnel  was  issued. 
1 S.1W  it  breught  up,  kept  warm  in  the  kitchen. 
The  cheese  was  there  in  the  bakehouse  and  broui^ht 
up. 

15.762.  On  what  occasion  was  that  ? — On  all  the 
occasions.  I was  here  on  all  the  occasions. 

15.763.  Did  yon  see  the  prisoners  placed  in  their 
cells  ? — I did,  my  lord,  on  nil  the  occasions. 

13.764.  Umler  your  observatiou  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

15,763.  Did  you  see  the  cheese  brought  up  with  the 

bread,  and  the  gi'uel  warm  ? — The  gruel  was  warm. 

15.766.  Do  you  distinctly  say  that  you  saw  that  in 
all  the  three  cases  ? — I saw  it  in  all  the  cases. 

15.767.  {Mr.  Brodrieh)  How  was  it  dispensed  ? It 

was  brought  up  hero.  It  was  not  usual  for  me  to  come, 
but  I was  here  on  those  occasions. 

15.768.  You  traced  those  three  .articles  of  food  to 
the  central  part  of  the  prison  ? — Yes,  my  lonl. 

15.769.  {ChairmuH.')  You  Lave  no  record  in  your 
book  beyond  one  pound  eight  ounces  of  cheese  ?-A'\Ye 
have  cheese  on  all  occasions. 

15.770.  Y'ou  have  nothing  recorded  beyond  the 
cheese  ? — We  have  only  the  total  quantity  issued  for 
the  day.  We  cannot  tEssect  it,  as  it  were. 

15.771.  The  bread  and  gruel  would  be  iucreased  by 
an  extra  quantity.  Coukl  yon  not  find  that  it  was 
issued  ? — 1 could  say  th.at  extra  bread  was  issued  that 
day;  hut  there  were  13  in  the  infirmary,  and  not 
knowing  how  many  were  on  certain  diets,  I cannot 
tell  exactly  whether  it  was  a ten-ounce  or  an  eight- 
ounce  loaf. 

withdrew. 


Mr. 

J.  C.  A.  DeicU 


Ml'.  Leivis  recalled. 


• 15,772.  (ff'iiMss.)  You  were  asking  about  Roau- 

fiee’s  lettei-s  ? 

15.773.  (CAai?-man,)  Yes? — The  only  lettera  re- 
sorded  here  ai-e  two;  oue  he  wrote  on  the  16th  of 
Febniwy  1866,  and  the  other  he  received  on  the  17th 
of  February  1866.  There  is  no  record  of  any  other 
letter  having  been  received  from  any  relation  of  his. 
He  wrote  a letter  and  he  received  a lettai'  from  his 
wife. 

15.774.  (Mr.  Be  Fere.)  What  are  the  dates,  Mr. 
Lewis? — The  fii'st  is  the  16th  of  February  1866,  aud 
the  receipt  of  the  letter  is  the  17th  of  Februnvy  1866. 

15.775.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  From  whom  was  the  letter 
that  ho  received  on  the  17th  of  February  ? — ^Prom  his 
wife. 

15.776.  It  was  not  an  answer  to  the  letter  he 
wrote  ? — No ; there  was  not  sufficient  time  for  an 
answer. 

15.777.  (Chav-man.)  You  have  no  record  of  any 
other  letter  being  received  from  her  ? — No. 

15.778.  Or  from  his  brother  ? — Or  from  his  brother. 
If  a lettei'  had  been  received  from  him  for  which  he  was 
not  due,  it  would  he  returned  to  the  writer,  with  a 
minute  on  it  to  that  effect. 

15.779.  Is  it  your  invaiiable  pi-acticeP — Our  inva- 
riable practice. 

13.780.  To  return  a letter  as  quickly  us  possible  ? — 
Immediately,  by  the  uext  day’s  post. 

15.781.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Does  that  show  that  tho  letter 
was  from  his  wife  ? — It  does. 

15.782.  What  mre  the  words  entered  ? — Reply  of 
wife,  17th  of  Febi-uaxy  ’66. 

The  witness  di< 


15.783.  It  is  stated  here  that  his  wife  was  sick  on  his 
leaving  Dublin,  and  that  the  governor  of  the  prison  at 
Pentouville  received  a not©  from  her  requesting  him  to 
let  the  prisoner  know  that  his  wife  was  better  ?— 1 can 
tell  on  reference  if  I received  such  a note. 

15.784.  Could  it  be  the  letter  mentionwl  there? — 
No ; this  is  a prisoner’s  letter,  not  a letter  addressed 
to  me. 

16.785.  (Mr,  Brodrick.)  It  is  said  she  'wrote  to  you. 
He  says  that  you  handed  that  note  to  him  when  he  had 
wi'itteu  his  I'eeeptioii  letter  ?— I know  that  the  prisoner 
received  no  letter  thi'ough  me  except  this,  at  this  date 
the  17th  of  Februaiy  1866.  That  is  the  only  letter  I 
received  from  Ins  wife  for  him,  and  that  is  the  only 
letter  he  had. 

15.786.  (Chairman.)  The  lettei-  he  speaks  of  here, 
aud  that  Dr.  Lyons  mentioned,  is  a letter  adtlressed  to 
you  ?— -Then  that  I must  trace  in  my  correspondence 
book.  You  cannot  give  me  the  date  of  it  ? 

15.787.  (Mr.  Brodrick.)  Except  that,  according  to 
Ms  own  statement,  you  gave  it  to  him  after  he  had 
-mitten  his  reception  letter  ? — If  I gave  it  to  him  it 
was  this  letter,  and  that  letter  was  not  addressed  to 
me ; but  if  I received  a letter  from  Mrs.  Roantree,  I 
am  certain  I answered  it.  Do  yon  wish,  my  lord, 
to  know  the  temperature  of  the  pnson  on  the  night  of 
the  23id  of  December  ? 

15.788.  Yes  ?—— Within  the  corridors  the  maximum 
and  minimum  range  was  from  53  to  59,  occasionally 
55  to  59. 

15.789.  (Dr,  Lyons.)  Was  that  the  daily  tempera- 
ture or  the  nightly  temperature  ? — I must  see,  to  know 
at  what  time  it  was  taken. 

not  withdraw. 


AETHtJE  Keenan  examined. 


15,790.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  What  was  the  temperature 

on  the  23rd  of  December  1865  in  the  comdors  ? 

(Witness.)  53 in  the  centi-e.  (Mr. Lewis.)  Maximum 
59,  cells  maximum  55. 


15.791.  (Chairman.)  At  what  time  was  that  token  ? 
— (Keenan^  At  9 o’clock  in  the  morning,  sir. 

15.792.  Has  it  been  taken  at  night  ?-^(dfr.  Leiois.) 
That  is  the  extreme  range  at  the  time. 
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15.793.  {Dr.  Lyont^  Ai’e  both  these  taken  in  the 
morning? — {Keenan.')  At  9 o’clock,  ah’.  {Mr.Leicis.) 
59  is  the  highest  and  55  the  lowest ; in  the  centre  the 
temperature  was  53. 

15.794.  Was  it  accurately  taken  in  the  morning? 

{Keenan.)  On  the  morning  of  the  23rd.  {Mr.  Letois.) 
At  night  it  would  be  warmer  > on  the  24th,  51 
degrees. 

15.795.  {Di\  Lyons.)  The  24th? — {Mr.  Leicis.) 
The  morning  of  the  24th  51  degrees,  but  towanls 
night  it  would  be  higher. 


15.796.  What  were  the  two  extremes’^— f 1/r 
Lewis.)  On  the.  morning  of  the  24th,  58  maximum, 
So  minimum,  with  fog,  and  the  wind  east  and  .south- 
east. 

15.797.  In  the  con-idora  51  degi-ees? i Keenan) 

In  the  corridors.  ' 

15.798.  {Chairman.)  Make  an  extract  of  the  tem- 
perature on  the  three  occasions,  23rd  of  December  ’65, 
16th  of  January  ’66,  and  the  10th  of  February  ’66  ?— 
Tea,  sir. 


The  witness  Arthur  Jleenan  irithdrew. 


A.  Kecnaa. 
16  Aug.  1870. 


Mr.  Lewis’s  exjunination  resumed. 


15.799.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  This  prison  is,  I believe, 
regulated  by  special  Act  of  Pai-liament,  called  the 
“Pentonvillc  Act  ” ? — By  special  Act  of  Parliament, 
yes. 

15.800.  What  power  does  that  confer  with  regal’d 

to  punishments  on  the  governor  of  the  prison  ? The 

punishments  are  regulated  hy  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department. 

15.801.  Do  the  regulations  confer  the  power  of 
punishment  in  any  way? — There  was  a special  pun- 
ishment laid  down  for  assaults  on  the  governor  and 
other  officers  ; punishment  for  breaking  the  prison. 

15.802.  Would  you  read  out  the  title  of  the  Act? 

“ Au  Act  for  establishing  a Pi-ison  at  Pentonvillc,” 
date,  18tli  of  June  1842.  This  book  contains  nil  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  relative  to  the  pi'isou. 

15.803.  Is  there  anything  in  that  Act  to  regulate 
the  governov’.s  power  ? — The  punishments  are  laid 
down  by  the  directors  under  the  authority  of  the 
Seveetaiy  of  State. 

15.804.  But  is  there  nothing  special  in  that  Act 
defining  the  power  of  the  goveraor  in  regard  to  such 
punishments  as  bread  and  water,  dark  cells,  or  the  use 
of  irons? — Anything  of  that  kind  is  contained  in  the 
book  of  rules.  There  is  a Secretary  of  State’s  stand- 
ing order,  but  there  is  noffiing  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment -with  regard  to  the  governor.  It  merely  says, 
“ The  governor  is  to  have  the  same  power  over 
“ prisoners  in  his  custody  as  the  sheriff  or  gaoler.” 

15.805.  What  is  the  limit  to  the  use  of  bread  and 
water  in  this  prison  ? — ^My  power  to  ai’.  ard  it  is  limited 
to  three  days. 

15.806.  What  is  the  limit  to  your  pa-i-erwithregard 
to  the  imposition  of  punishment  in  dark  cells  ? — Three 
days. 

15.807.  Does  that  mean  thi'ee  consecutive  days  ?— 
Thi'ee  consecutive  days. 

15.808.  In  dark  cells? — Yes,;  hut  I have  never 
inflicted  such  a punishment.  In  f:ujt  I nevei’  use  the 
dark  cells  as  a punishmeut.  I never  have  done. 

15.809.  You  never  have  done  ? — I never  have  used 
tlie  dark  cells  as  a punishment. 

15.810.  You  have  used  the  dark  cells? — ^Yes,  but 
not  as  a punishment,  to  prevent  other  prisoners  from 
being  disturbed  by  a noisy  prisoner. 

15.811.  Then  it  is  as  a measure  of  restraint  that  you 
have  used  it? — As  a measure  of  restraint,  imd  only 
very  seldom,  and  until  the  convict  became  quiet.  If  a 
man  made  a great  disturbance  about  locking-up  houi’ 
at  night,  I would  have  him  removed  to  a dark  cell 
until  he  was  quiet. 

15.812.  How  long  have  you  found  it  necessary  to 
keep  him  there  to  be  quiet? — I do  not  think  I have 
ever  kept  a prisoner  longer  I may  say  than  between 
three  and  four  hours.  I do  not  think  I have  over  kept 
a man  in  beyond  that  period  siuce  I have  been 
governor. 

15.813.  Would  you  think  from  foui’  to  six  hours 
sufficient  to  m^e  a refractoiy  prisoner  quiet  in  a dark 
cell  ? — They  generally  arc  quiet  before  that.  In  fact 
I have  bad  few  occasions  to  use  the  dark  cell.  It  used 
to  be  used,  I believe,  years  ago  as  a regnlai’  punish- 
ment^  but  I do  not  consider  it  necessary. 

15.814.  What  is  the  limit  of  your  power  with  regard 
to  the  imposition  of  irons  ? — 1.  can  only  keep  a prisoner 
in  irons  24  hours. 


15.815.  Is  that  the  limit  of  your  power? — That  is 
the  limit. 

15.816.  How  is  that  limit  defined  for  you? It  is 

done  by  a standing  order. 

15.817.  Applicable  to  this  prison? — To  this  prison 
certainly.  I lielievc  it  is  in  the  book  of  rules  for  this 
prison. 

15.818.  {Chairynan.)  For  this  prison  only  ? — No,  I 
believe  it  applies  gencraUy  to  other  prisons. 

15.819.  (Dr.  Tjyons^  Loi’d  Devon  wishes  tn  know 
if  it  applies  to  this  prison  only? — Here  are  “Rules 
“ for  the  convict  prison,  Pentonvilie.”  This  book 
applies  more  particularly  to  this  prison. 

15.820.  Under  wbat  regulation  do  you  regard  your 

power  of  imposing  irons  restricted  to  24  hours  ? Bv 

order  of  the  Secvetai-y  of  Stale. 

15.821.  Wliere  is  flmt  order? — There  is  a standing 
order.  I take  it  from  the  “ Standing-order  book,” 
but  I believe  it  is  in  this  book  of  rules  also. 

15.822.  {Chnirmon^  We  should  like  to  see  the 
“ Standing-order  book”  ?— I mean  the  standing-order 
hook  for  all  prisons.  There  is  a positive  order  on  the. 
matter  of  the  irons,  restricting  ns  to  24  liours. 
Rule  IS,  page  9,  in  the  book  of  rules,  date  1851 : “In 
“ case  of  absolute  necessity  he  may  put  a prisoner  in 
“ irons,  such  irons,  however,  not  to  be  continued  on 
“ an  offender  for  n longer  period  tiian  24  hours  with- 
“ out  a written  order  of  n director,  specifying  the 
“ cause  thereof  and  the  time  during  which  the  prisoner 
“ is  to  bo  kept  in  irons,  which  order  shall  be  produced 
“ by  tbe  govemor  as  bis  wairant.” 

15.823.  (Dr.  Lyons.)  Is  tliat  the  authoidty  under 
which  you  have  been  acting  until  the  i-eceat  rule  of  this 
year  ? — Certainly. 

15.824.  Do  you  interpret  that  rule  to  he  that  a 
prisoner  may  be  kept  manacled,  with  his  liaiids  either 
in  fi-ont  or  behind,  for  the  full  period  of  24  hours  with- 
out intermission  ? — Certainly  no  longer. 

15.825.  Day  and  night? — Day  and  night. 

15.826.  Should  you  feel  yonr.self  not  justified  iu  con- 
timiing  the  irons  longer  ? — .«hould  not  have  done  it 
longer  on  any  consideration  without  special  authority 
from  the  director. 

15.827.  Have  you  ever  bad  any  occasion  to  refer  to 
the  director  for  special  permission  to  extend  the  jwi'iod 
of  ironing  ? — No,  I never  had. 

15.828.  On  any  occasion  whatsoever? — No,  I never 
had. 

15.829.  Have  you  ever  had  a very  refractory  prisoner 
in  regard  to  whom  yon  wislieil  to  have  power  to  use 
the  irons  longer? — ^No,  I never  found  it  necessary. 

15.830.  Have  you  recently  employerl  the  irons  for  a 
continuous  period  of  24  hours  ? — I do  not  know  that  I 
have  since  I have  been  governor  of  tliis  pri.son.  Yes, 
I have  on  occasions  kept  men  24  horn’s  in  irons,  hut 
never  beyond. 

15.831.  Never  beyond  24  hours  ? — ^Nerer,  sir. 

15.832.  Did  that  include  24  hours  continuously  and 
consecutively  ? — That  wa.s  the  longest  period  in  which 
the  irons  were  continued  on  a pi-isoner ; but  he  had 
them  removed  to  enable  him  to  eat  his  meals. 

15,883.  Were  they  absolutely  removed  ? — They  were 
taken  off  altogether. 

15.834.  To  enable  hi'in  to  eat  his  meals  ? — Yes. 

15.835.  And  to  go  to  the  closet  for  purposes  of 
nature? — ^Yes,  certaiffiy. 


Mr. 

J.  C.  A,  Zewit. 
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15.836.  Did  7011  give  him  credit  for  this  permission 
in  the  24  hours  ? — not  at  all.  In  cases  where  the 
irons  were  put  on  nt  12  o’clock  in  the  day,  they  were 
removed  absolutely  at  12  o’clock  the  following  day. 

15.837.  That  is  what  I mean,  that  you  did  give  him 
credit  for  the  periods  of  intermissions  ? — Oh,  yes ; it 
counted  within  the  period.  I did  not  keep  them  in 
longer  in  consequence  of  those  periods  of  remi.s.sion. 

15.838.  Do  yon  inteipret  that  rule  to  be  the  appli- 
cation of  manacles  for  a period  of  24  consecutive  hours  ? 
—24  consecutive  hours,  certainly. 

15.839.  Would  you,  under  that  rule,  consider  your- 
self anthorisetl  to  divide,  the  period  of  24  hours  into 
fractional  parts,  and  to  put  a prisoner  in  irons  three  or 
four,  or  any  such  number  of  hours,  day  by  day,  until 
you  had  exhausted  24  houre  ? — No ; such  a thing 
ne\’er  would  occur  to  me. 

15.840.  Do  yon  considei-  the  plain,  common,  honest 
interpretation  of  tliat  rule  to  be,  that  the  prisoner  is  to 
be  put  24  consecutive  hours,  with  or  without  intei’- 
missions  for  me^  and  purposes  of  uatm^e,  and  that  the 
Ijower  of  ironing  is  exbauste<l  when  24  hours  have 
expired  from  the  time  tlint  they  were  first  imposed  ?— 

I do. 

15.841.  How  soon  after  the  expiration  of  24  boms 
•would  you,  under  that  authority,  consider  youi'seif 
warranted  in  pxitting  a prisoner  again  in  irons  ? — ^If  a 
piisonei'  committed  another  act  of  violence  •which 
rendered  this  restraint  necessary,  I should  do  it  im- 
mediately after  he  committed  such  an  act.  We  can 
only  use  irons  as  a measure  of  restraint  to  prevent  him 
doing  injury  to  liimself  or  others. 

15.842.  Supposing  that  after  the  expiration  of  24 
honrs  in  uons  a prisoner  had  immediately  committed 
another  act  of  violence  ? — 1 might  consider  it  necessary 
to  put  him  in  irons  again ; 1 never  had  occasion  to 
do  so. 

15.843.  Suppose  that  on  the  second  day  he  again 
committed  an  act  of  •violence  ? — The  matter  would  in 
the  meantime  ha\'e  been  reported  to  the  director  and 
his  insfnictions  taken.  A man  who  behaved  in  snch  a 
violent  manner  would  have  conducted  himself  so  badly 
that  I should  not  be  able  to  deal  with  the  offence,  jmd 
I should  i-efor  it  to  the  tlireetor  and  receive  his  in- 
•tructions. 

15.844.  I want  to  know  whether  your  power  in 
regard  to  the  matter  is  at  tm  end  nt  the  expiration  of . 
the  first  24  hours,  and  that  you  would  then  refer  to  the 
director,  or  that  j^ou  would  consider  it  within  your 
power  to  pat  him  in  irons  for  a second  pericalr — I 
should  consider  it  in  my  power  to  put  him  in  irons  the 
second  fune,  recording  both  in  my  journal. 

15.845.  Would  yon  feel  it  your  duty  to  immediately 
refer  to  the  dhector  ? — A case  has  never  occurred. 

15.846.  Supposing  such  a case  to  occur.  It  might 
oeciu'  to-day  or  to-morrow  ? — I should  be  guided  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  entirely. 

15.847.  Wliat  would  you  consider  your  potver  to  be 
under  that  rule  ? — I consider  my  power  is  limited  in 
restraining  a prisoner  in  irons  to  24  hours.  There  is 
nothing  said  about  a repetition  of  the  irons.  If  a man 
were  to  go  on  continuously  committing  acts  of  riolence 
I should  report  it  to  the  director  and  take  his  instruc- 
tions. I cannot  say  at  -what  particular  period  I should 
do  so. 

15.848.  I wont  to  know  whether  yon  think  that  it 
continues  in  your  power  to  put  a man  in  irons  asecond 
or  a third  period  of  24  hom-s  without  reporting  to  the 
director  ? — I believe  I should  have  the  power,  but  it 
might  bo  indisa’eot  of  me  to  keep  continuing  a restmnt 
of  that  kind  without  special  report. 

15.849.  I suppose  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  you 
would  report  at  once  ? — I should  if  a prisoner  continued 
to  misconduct  himself  so  '^■iolently  as  that.  The  firet 
occasion  would  be  reported  to  the  ilirector  in  all  preba- 
bility.  I should  never  restrain  a mau  by  irons  unless 
he  bad  so  misconducted  himself  as  to  call  for  a report 
to  the  director.  I should  in  the  meantime  get  tl)C 
director’s  insftuctions. 

16.850.  Ha-ve  you  ironed  men  withthehands  behind 
their  backs? — Yes. 


15.851.  And  fora  period  of  24  honrs? — I do  not 
know  that  I have  for  24  hours.  There  have  been 
eases  in  which  men  have  been  place<l  for  a time  wth 
irons  in  front,  and  then  they  have  been  put  behind 
their  bacla  ; I cannot  say  for  what  period. 

15.852.  You  cannot  say  for  what  period  you  have 
employed  them  ? — It  never  exceeded  the  24  hours.  I 
cannot  say  that  it  has  been  done  so  long.  It  has  been 
done  when  the  prisoner  made  a serious  breach  in  to 
wall  nt  night.  1 then  confine  the  mau  in  irons  until 
the  following  morning,  probably  it  -would  be  six  or 
seven  hours,  not  more. 

15.853.  If  you  have  to  put  a prif?oner  in  a dark  cell 
at  night,  is  he  allowed  bed  and  bedding  ? — No ; there 
is  no  bed  allowed,  a rug  only. 

15.854.  Is  lie  allowed  to  retain  to  liody  clothes  ?— 
Yes,  1 believe  be  would  have  his  clothes,  because  he 
would  be  brought  clown.  I am  not  quite  clear  upon  it. 
I never  have  employed  tlie  dark  cell  in  that  way. 

15.855.  But  yon  believe  that  he  would  be  allowed  to 
retain  bis  body  clotlies,  and  that  he  would  get  a rug  ? — 
He  gets  a rug. 

15.856.  Would  be  get  a blanket? — Nobedis  allowed, 
a rug  is  the  only  thing. 

15.857.  Blit  would  he  get  a blanket  ? — No,  I do  not 
suppose  any  exception  is  made.  Would  3’ou  let  me 
firat  speak  to  the  chief  wmder  ? 

16.858.  Yes. — He  gets  instructions  about  all  those 
things.  Th^  are  put  down  in  writing. 

15.859.  {Chairman.)  Perhaps  yon  will  give  11s  the 
written  regulations  ? — I will,  uiy  lord.  In  the  winter 
they  are  lUlowed  a blanket  and  rug,  in  the  summer  a 
rug  only,  and  they  always  retain  their  clothing  j but 
no  other  bedding  is  allowed. 

15.860.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Is  bread-aiid-water  pimlsli- 
mont  used  much  here?  — Daily.  It  is  the  only 
imnishment. 

15.861.  What  Ls  the  ordinary  length  of  time  for 
which  bread-and- water  puui.shment  is  inflicted  ? — From 
one  to  three  days,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
offence. 

15.862.  What  Ls  llie  average  period  for  which  men 
are  kept  on  bread  and  water  ? — It  would  be  a mean 
between  these  two  limits,  one  and  three.  I daresay 
we  could  tell  yon  the  average. 

15.863.  {Jfl7\  Brodrich.)  You  are  now  speaking  of 
the  punishments  by  order  of  the  governor  ? — ^By  iiiy 
own  order,  yes.  It  will  be  one  and  a decimal. 

15.864.  {Dr.  Lyons)  That  would  mean  that  one  day 
is  more  frequently  awarded  ? — ^Yes,  it  is  more  fre- 
quently one. 

15.865.  Have  longer  periods  of  bread  and  water  been 
given  here  ? — Only  oeeasioiially,  by  the  director’s 
order.  It  is  recorded  in  the  last  annual  re|>ort  and 
in  those  of  preceding  year’s,  the  number  of  punishments 
and  their  duration,  every  single  instance. 

16.866.  The  numbei’  of  punishments  and  the  dura- 
tion ? — The  number  of  punishments  and  the  duration, 
and  the  average,  I believe. 

15.867.  (C/iairma?2.)  In  the  annual  I’eportis  it?— 
In  the  annual  report,  my  lord.  There  is  a table.  The 
tables  are  similar  for  different  yeai’s. 

15.868.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Take  any  one  year  nnd  show 
the  average  ? — Hei-e  is  a table  .showing  the  entire 
dui'ation  of  punishment. 

16.869.  What  year  is  that  ? — The  report  for  the 
year  1868. 

15.870.  Just  mention  tlie  number  of  instances  of 
bread  and  water  ? — One  day  448,  two  days  130,  three 
days  112.  There  arc  some  additions  to  tho.se.  The 
dii'cctor’s  brcarl-and-water  punishment : ono  of  6 days, 
three  of  12  days,  ono  of  16  days,  one  of  18  days,  and 
three  of  28  days.  Whenever  a punishment  is  awarded 
exceeding  three  clays,  every  fourth  day  the  prisoner  gets 
penal-cla<«  diet. 

15.871.  We  £U'6  quite  familiar  with  that.  Now  the 
dark  cells  ? — There  arc  none.  I never  use  them  as  a 
punishment. 

15.872.  Is  it  that  they  would  not  be  reconled  ? — 
They  would  not  have  been  recorded  if  I had  sent  men 
to  the  dork  cells. 
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15.873.  (^Chairman.)  But  if  tliey  nre  u.sed  you  find 
tliey  ore  not  recorded  ? — Only  in  aiy  journal. 

15.874.  It  is  not  published  ?— It  is  not  published 
here. 

16.875.  {Dr.  Lyons.')  With  regard  to  ironing,  is 

there  any  notice  of  irons  having  been  used Not  in 

this  report. 

15.876.  {Mr.  Brodrick.')  For  the  same  reason  ?— 
The  order  is,  that  when  it  is  necessary  to  place  a 
prisoner  in  irons,  it  is  to  he  recorded  in  the  governor’s 
journal.  It  is  not  a punishment. 

15.877.  {Dr.  Lyojis.)  Would  it  not  he  published  in 
the  report  ? — ^No,  it  is  not  a punishment.  This  recowls 
the  punishments. 

15.878.  Would  yon  refer,  aud  .say  how  often  irons 
and  dark  cells  wei-e  tised  in  a year  f— In  that  particular 
yeai’  ? 

15.879.  Any  one  year  will  do  ? — ^I  do  not  use  the 
dark  ceils. 

15.880.  At  your  leisui'e  would  you  put  down,  the 
number  used  in  that  year,  say  1868? — Yes,  or  would 
you  wi.sh  for  the  year  the  Fenian  prisoners  came. 

15.881.  Any  one  year,  the  dark  cells  aud  irons  ? — 
Shall  I send  it  to  3,  Parliament  Street  ? 

15.882.  If  you  please. 

15.883.  {Mr,  Brodrick.)  In  ease  of  a prisoner’s 
being  violent,  and  your  thinking  it  right  to  iwe  these 
measures  of  restraint,  immely,  either  the  dark  cells  or 
the  handcuffs,  is  it  yeDur  practice  to  have  him  brought 
before  yon  ? — see  the  prisoner.  1 do  uot  ha^’c  him 
brought  before  me.  I go  to  see  him. 

15.884.  Then  it  is  your  practice  to  roc  tlic  prisoner 
before  consigning  him  to  the  dark  cell? — Oil,  yes, 
certainly,  I liave  invariably  done  so,  I think  I may  say 
without  esception. 

15.885.  Should  you  listen  to  anything  that  he  might 
have  to  say? — Yes,  I always  hear  what  a imut  has 
to  say. 

15.886.  Would  that  also  apply  to  the  use  of  hand- 
cuffs ?— Yes,  I do  not  tliiuk  that  I have  ever  given 
order.s.  I may  have  done  so  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
but  my  general  practice  is  to  see  the  man  myself. 

15.887.  Do  you  know  anything  of  public  works 
prisous  ? — ^Yes,  I was  deputy  governor  at  Portsmouth. 

15.888.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  more  restraint  may 
be  necessary  in  public  Avorks  prisons  than  in  close 
prisons  ? — Yes,  I think  so,  certainly,  because  here 
every  piisoncr  is  to  a great  est^t  restrained  by  the 
4»nstruction  of  his  cell.  That  is  uot  the  case  in 
public  works.  He  is  in  a little  iron  bos,  as  it  Avere. 

15.889.  Therefore  yon  think  that  the  use  of  hand- 
cuiSs  might  he  a little  more  necessary  in  public  works 
prisons  ? — Yes,  in  public  works  prisons. 

15.890.  I ol^rve  that  DiUon  complains  that  the  trap 
door  of  his  cell  and  of  his  fellow  prisoners’  cells  were 
always  nailed  down,  whereas  other  prisoners  were  al- 
lowed to  have  their  trap  doors  freely  up  ? — There  was  no 
exception.  They  were  all  fastened.  It  was  the  practice 
before  I became  governor  to  have  the  trap  door  open, 
locked  with  a key.  The  food  Avas  served  in  that  Avay. 
But  to  prevent  communications  with  the  officers  of  the 
prison  at  night,  I represented  the  matter  to  Colonel 
Henderson  and  he  ordered  all  the  trap  doors  to  be 
fastened  up. 

10.891.  Then  it  is  uot  ti-ue  that  any  special  hardship 
was  inflicted  on  the  Fenian  piisoners  in  this  respect  ? — 
No,  the  only  trap  doors  open  ai'e  those  of  prisoner 
under  special  medictil  obsei'ration.  There  are  about 
half  a dozen  open  for  that  purpose. 

15.892.  {Chairman.)  Supposing  that  11-om  acci- 
dental circumstances  the  director’s  arrival,  to  inquire 
into  the  case  of  a prisoner  who  had  been  violent,  was 
delayed  more  than  the  period  yon  could  legally  keep 
him  in  confinement,  what  course  should  you  find  it 
necessary  to  adopt  ? — I should  receive  an  instruction 
ftom  the  director  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  pending 
his  arrival.  He  Avould  either’  say,  “ This  prisoner  is  to 
“ be  kept  on  ordinary  diet  in  his  own  cell,”  or  in  a 
strong  as  the  case  might  he. 

15.893.  Then  you  have  never  had  occasion  to  con- 
sider what  coui'se  you  would  take,  supposing  the  period 
to  exceed  24  hours,  because  you  have  ahvays  ex- 
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perienced  the  interveutiou  of  the  din^ctor  in  such  n 
case  ?— Always ; a prisoner  lias  never  so  niiseonductwl  J 
huuself  Arithin  the  24  hours  as  to  make  such  a comse 
necessary.  ' i 

15.894.  What  is  the  practice  in  this  prison,  Mr. 
Lewis,  with  ivgard  to  lu'cveutiiig  prisoners  uiuler 
punishment  from  attending  their  place  of  Avorship  on 
Suntlay.s  ?— If  a prisoner  is  placed  imder  punishment 
he  does  not  attend  chapel  at  all  j it  Avould  be  against 
the  Sem-etai-y  of  State’s  order,  Avhich  is  that  a prisoner 
is  not  to  leave  his  cell  for  any  purpo.se  except  neees.R,nry 
calls  of  nature. 

15.895.  Wliat  Lr  the  practice  of  this  pvi.son  in  the 
smue  refqject  with  reganl  to  prisoiiero  ir.  the  iufirmary  ? 
—It  is  eiitiruiy  disci-etiomiry  with  the  medical  officer. 
Tha^e  Avho  are  Avell  enough  to  attend  chapel  are  sent 
down  by  him  for  the  purpose ; but  the  others  have  a 
special  sendee  for  them  in  the  infirmary  itself 

15.896.  Practically  do  a eonsideiable  number  of  iiifir- 
inavy  prisoners  attend  their  ijlaces  of  AA’orsliip  mi  riimday  ? 

— There  are  so  few  of  them  lure  I cannot  say  the 
mmibev.  No  prisbuei-s  are  treated  <lirectly  iu  tlie 
infirmary  liere  unless  th(*ir  case.s  are  severe,  too  sevei-e 
aluiost  to  allow  them  to  quit  tlie  iutlrinary.  Prisoners 
who  are  only  onhiiarily  ill  an;  treated  in  their  cells,  and 
they  all  Avoultl  attend  clinpel,  williout  they  receive  n 
posiiiic!  order  from  the  medical  officer  to  keen  tlu‘ 
cell. 

15.897.  Did  I not  uudersinud  j’on  to  say  that  in  some 
cases  with  the  permission  of  the  racdici’il  officer  they 
go  from  the  infirmary  to  the  di.'ipcl  ? — Y'es,  but  they 
all  have  an  opportniiity  to  attend  chajicl,  or  liave  a 
special  service  in  the  infirmary  itself. 


15,898.  Have  you  ever  fomul  anj'  iiieonvcnionce  to 
discipline  from  the  iulirmary  patients  attending  divine 


vice  ? — None  whatever.  They  .are  ahvays  put  i 
a purtictilar  place,  and  in  front  of  all  the  otiier 
prisoners. 

15.899.  I thinlt  you  told  us,  Mr.  Lewis,  some  time 
ago  that  you  would  not  speak  to  a prisoner  with 
respect  to  an  application  he  made  to  you,  but  that  you 
would  require  him  to  transmit  a record  to  you  tlirough 
his  proper  officer  ? — I should  uot  enter  into  any  applt- 
calioa  of  a prisoner.  I should  hear  Avhnt  he  lud  to 
say ; but  iu  order  that  it  might  be  properly  recorded, 
he  would  have  to  come  here  at  the  proper  hour  in  the 
morning,  and  have  it  written  in  the  request  book.  Of 
coui'se  if  it  was  n case  of  great  emergency,  I should 
act  immediately,  or  investigate  it  and  haA-e  it  post- 
poned to  the  nest  day.  But  the  rule  is  that  all 
prisoners  requiring  to  see  me  should  put  their  names 
down  and  theyai'e  brought ereiy  day  atacerfain  hour 
at  this  office.  I put  the  request  doAvn  and  put  my 
decision  down,  and  it  is  acted  on  by  tlie  proper  persons 
to  whom  those  orders  are  addressed. 

15.900.  If  a prisoner  Avere  to  state  to  you  as  you 
passed  by  his  cell  that  he  had  made  a request  through 
his  proper  officer  to  sea  you,  and  that  it  had  not  been 
tronsmitted,  would  you  hear  his  sUtemeni  ? — I should 
investigate  the  case,  but  not  on  the  spot.  I conld  not 
investigate  the  case  on  the  spot. 

15.901.  How  Avould  you  investigate  it? — I would 
take  the  evidence  of  the  officer  and  hear  what  the 
prisoner  had  to  say,  and  then  take  the  evidence  of  the 
chief  warder  and  principal  wai’der  of  the  division,  the 
officer  iu  charge  of  the  Avaixl,  and  the  particular  officer 
complained  of. 

15.902.  Then  you  would  take  the  evidence  of  the 
prisoner  in  that  case  valeat  guaiitum  ? — Oh,  yes.  I 
shofild  do  my  best  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  his  state- 
ment. 

15.903.  Supposing  a case  of  compLunt  of  ill-usage 
by  ail  officer  to  a prisoner.  If  a prisoner  makes  a com- 
plaint to  you  and  says  that  two  other  prisoners  were 
within  healing  aud  could  support  Ms  statement,  what 
would  be  your  course  ? — I do  not  take  the  eAddenee  of 
other  prisoners  to  support  them. 

15.904.  Is  that  an  absolute  rule  ? — No,  not  absolute, 
but  I never  had  occasion.  The  prisoners  have  not 
appealed  to  others. 

15.905.  (Mr.  De  Vere.)  Supposing  that  a warder 
has  stated  that  a prisoner  Avas  making  a great  row  in 
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nis  cell  !iud  dislui'buig  other  inmates  of  the  prison, 
would  you  or  would  you  uot  tlunk  it  right  in  that  c^e 
to  ask  of  other  prisoner's  whether  they  had  heard  this 
noise,  if  the  allegatiou  was  unsupported,  but  was 
merely  the  statement  of  a single  wai-der  ?— iSo.  It  1 
once  hear  that  an  otticev  heard  a noise,  nud  that  many 
others  heard  the  noise,  the  inference  would  be  quite 
sufacienl.  If  a prisoner  makes  a noise  m Ins  cell  he 
disturbs  more  or  less  the  whole  of  the  pnsou. 

15.906.  If,  as  in  a case  beibre  us,  there  was  a chai'ge 
made' by  a pnsoner  that  awai'der  had  used  very  violeut 
language  and  made  a gi'eat  row  outside  the  prisoner’s 
cell  door,  abusing  him,  and  that  the  prisoner  made 
appeal  to  all  the  prisouei-s  in  the  neighbourhood  to  con- 
firm his  statement,  would  you  think  it  right  to  ask 
them  whether  they  could  eoufii'm  him  i— No.  I 
should  take  the  e'.'idence  of  all  the  otlicers  who  were 
within  reach.  If  the  man  accused  was  so  violeut  as 
tliat,  thei-e  would  be  plenty  of  evidence  oi  other 
officers. 

15.907.  If  a case  ai'ose  in  which  there  was  not  any 
possibility  of  getting  evidence  of  other  officers,  would 
you  take  the  evidence  of  the  prisonere  ?— Such  a thing 
would  be  impossible. 

15.908.  {Dr.  Li/ons.)  You  said  awhile  ago  that  it 
was  by  the  Secretary  of  State’s  order  a prisoner  waa 
uot  to  leave  his  ceil  when  under  punishment,  except 
for  purposes  of  nature  ? — Yes,  that  is  in  this  book. 

15.909.  Could  you  put  your  hand  on  that  order  ?-^ 
Certainly ; the  book  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  bis  approval. 

15.910.  {Chairman.)  It  bears  his  signature,  1 sup- 
pose ? — I do  uot  know.  It  is  issued  by  his  authority. 
In  the  title  page  it  states,  “ Approved  by  the  Secretary 
“ of  State  for  the  Home  Department.”  Here  is  the 
rule  that  you  refer  to  : — “ Couvicts  to  whom  the 
“ punishment  of  solitary  or  close  confinemeut  in  a 
“ light  or  dark  cell  is  awarded — the  period  uot  ex- 
« Ceding  72  hours — must  uot  be  allowetl  to  leave 
“ their  cells  for  auy  purpose  excepting  to  answer  the 
“ calls  of  nature,  unless  by  order  of  the  medical 
“ officer  ; nor  are  they  to  be  fui-nished  with  any 
“ work  ; they  will  be  allowed  to  have  their  Bible  or 

Testament,  prayer  book  and  hynm  book,  bat  no 
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“ others.”  This  is  taken  fi-oui  the  book  of  .standing 
orders,  page  37,  .standing  ordei'  number  63. 

15.911.  (Dr.  L^ons.)  Is  that  book  published  by 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ? — By  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

15.912.  Is  it  so  stated  ou  the  title  page  ? — It  is  not 
stateil  on  the  title  page,  there  is  no  title  page  to  it. 
My  impression  is  that  these  orders  are  all  issued  by 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

15.913.  You  believe  that  these  ordei's  have  all  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ? — Cei'tainly. 

15,91-i.  {Ckuirinaii.)  Ibelieve,  Mr.  Lewis,  that  the 
medical  officer  in  chai'ge  of  this  prison  is  uot  the  same 
who  was  in  chai'ge  whai  the  ti'eason-felouy  couricts 
were  here  ? — No,  he  is  uot. 

15.915.  Will  he  supply  us  with  copies  of  all  entries 
in  the  medical  hooks  relative  to  the  treason-felony 
convicts,  Dillou  and  Koantree  ? — Has  be  not  already, 
my  lord,  supplied  those  notes  to  the  Commissioners,  and 
also  to  the  direetoi's  ? Would  you  like  to  question  Dr. 
Clarke  on  the  subject  ? 

15.916.  If  you  please? — I am  pretty  sure  he  Las 
furnished  all  that  information.  I know  he  has  two  or 
thi-ee  times  eueloseti  them  either  to  you  or  to  the 
du'ectors. 

15.917.  VVili  you  also  direct  that  we  should  see  a 
suit  of  the  clothing  ? — Yes.  With  reference  to  that 
lettei'  of  Eoautree’s,  my  loixl,  1 infomed  Mrs.  Roantree 
that  her  husband  was  well  and  that  he  would  be 
allowed  to  receive  her  letter,  so  that  the  letter  was  not 
addi-essed  to  me,  it  was  addressed  to  the  prisoner,  and 
he  i-eceived  it  at  her  request. 

15.918.  What  was  the  date  of  it? — The  16th  of 
Febi'uai'y,  my  lord.  I sent  her  the  memorandum  to 
the  eliect  that  her  husband  was  well  and  that  be 
would  be  allowed  to  i-eceive  her  letter. 

15.919.  Then  you  handed  him  the  letter  ? — Ho 
received  the  letter'  accordingly. 

15.920.  {^Ir.  De  Vere.)  You  have  no  recollection  of 
having  received  a letter  Irom  her  ? — Undoubtedly 
there  was  a memoi-andum  accompanying  it  sent  from 
her  to  me,  with  this  letter  to  her  husband.  I retui'ued 
it  to  her'  with  my  minute  to  that  eliect. 

3 remained. 


■Or.  Clarkr. 


Dr.  Clarke  examined. 


15.921.  {Chairman^f  You  are  medical  officer  of 
this  pr-ison  at  present  ? — I am. 

15.922.  Ton  were  not  here  at  the  time  the  treason- 
felony  convicts  were  here  ? — No,  I was  not. 

15.923.  You  have  beerr  appUeil  to,  1 think,  for  copies 
of  certain  returns  in  the  m^ical  records  of  the  prison, 
as  regai'ds  some  of  the  pi'isoners  ? — I have. 

15.924.  WUl  you  kindly  say  (because,  I believe,  they 
have  not  i-eached  os),  whether  you  have  supplied  copies 
of  aU  entries  relating  to  the  treason-felony  prisoners, 
Dillon  and  Roantree  ? — I believe  I have  sent  more  than 
once  to  Woking,  and  three  or  four  times  to  the  direc- 
tors. I am  not  quite  certain  as  to  the  Commission.  I 
have  the  particulars  here ; they  are  vei-y  briel^  in  the 
thi'ee  cases  you  require. 

15.925.  Take  Dillon's  first,  please — Bryan  Dillon. 

16.926.  When  was  he  first  seen  by  the  medical 
officer  ? — On  the  26th  of  January  1866. 

15.927.  Is  there  no  entry  on  the  17th  ? — He  came 
on  the  16th. 

15.928.  He  said  he  was  seen  by  the  medical  officer 
on  the  17th? — Ob,  yes;  I beg  pardon.  There  is  an 
entry,  “ To  have  flannel^”  on  the  17th  of  January. 

15.929.  Anything  elto  ? — On  the  23rd  of  the  same 
mou^  “To  have  a nhair  or  stool  made  to  suit  bis 
infirmity.” 

15.930.  Is  there  anything  on  the  26th  ? — Yes  ; on 
the  26th  of  the  same  month  he  had  a mixture,  but  it 
does  not  state  for  what  purpose.  I should  think  it 
was  for  some  rheumatic  affection,  and  the  prescription 
is  given, 


15.931.  {Dr.  iyojis.)  Is  there  any  entry  of  his 
being  ordered  a separate  urinal  about  that  period  ?— 
No. 

15.932.  {Chairman^  What  is  the  next? — On  the 
same  day,  fiom  the  26th  to  the  29th,  “sick  diet.” 
He  then  got  ordinary  diet. 

15.933.  We  will  not  trouble  you  to  go  through 
them  fm-ther.  You  can  send  in  the  copies  ? — Yes,  my 
lord. 

15,984.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Ai'e  you  the  principal  medical 
officer  of  this  convict  prison? — 1 am. 

16.935.  Have  you  an  assistant  medicM  officer  ? — No, 
I have  not. 

15.936.  You  have  the  sole  charge  ? — I have. 

15.937.  May  I ask  what  are  your  qualifications  ?— » 
I am  a graduate  in  medicine  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  a member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
there,  and  a member  of  the  College  of  Physicians  here 
in  Loudon. 

15.938.  What  is  the  size  of  the  infli'maiy  ? What  is 
the  numbci'  of  patients  ? — There  are  16  patients  in  two 
long  wards,  and  three  in  a small  ward. 

15.939.  Does  that  represent  the  numbei-  of  sick  ?— 
{Dr.  Clarke.)  Yes.  {Mr.  Lewis.)  Not  the  sick  in 
the  cells.  {Dr.  Clarke.)  No  ; those  in  hospital. 

15.940.  What  sick  have  you  in  the  cells  besides? — 
{Dr.  Clarke.)  The  sick  are  treated  in  their  cells,  unless 
the  cases  are  of  such  an  urgent  nature  that  I think  it 
necessary  to  take  them  to  hospital ; but  all  ordinary 
cases  are  treated  in  the  man’s  own  c^. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


The  Commismon  proceeded  to  inspect  the  prison. 
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No.  3,  Parliament  Street,  London,  Tuesday,  16tli  August  1870. 


PRESENT : 


The  Right  Hon.  THE 
The  Hon.  G-.  C.  Brodeick. 

Stephen  E.  De  Yere,  Esq. 


EARL  OF  DEVON  in  the  Chair. 
i Dr.  Lions. 

1 Dr.  Greenhow. 


. Spencer  Ollivant,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Jlr.  JoEre«  Rowland  Gibson  examined. 


15.941.  {Chairman.)  Ton  are  medical  officer  of 
Newgate,  I believe  ? — I am. 

16.942.  Wbut  are  your  qualifications? — Fellow  of 
the  Roj'al  College  of  Surgeons. 

15.943.  {Dr.  Grcenh<nc.~)  Not  M.D.  ? — No;  a 
licentiate  of  the  Society  of  Ax>otheenries. 

15.944.  {Chairman.)  How  bug  have  you  been  iu 
your  present  office  ? — More  than  15  3'ears. 

15.945.  Do)-ou  recollect  one  of  the  treason-felony 
convicts  named  Rickard  Burke  ? — Quite  well. 

15.946.  He  was  at  Newgate  u .short  time  aftei'  his 
conviction  ?— Yes,  he  was.  He  was  there  before 
Ins  conviction  and  for  a very  short  time  after  it.  He 
came  to  us  on  the  6th  of  March  and  left  on  the  2nd  of 
May. 

15.947.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  What  year  was  that? — 
’68.  He  was  tried  I think  on  the  30th  of  April. 

15.948.  {Chairman.)  He  was  removal  then? — I 
think  he  went  to  Millbank,  but  I am  not  .sure. 

15.949.  Did  you  see  him  shortly  after  bis  arrival  at 
Newgate  ? — Yes ; I think  I recollect  seeing  him  the 
very  day  he  came.  I always  see  them  on  the  morning 
after  ; but  I think  I was  iu  the  gaol  at  the  time  of  his 
arrival.  Of  course  he  was  a mai-ked  man.  I have  a 
distinct  recollection  of  seeing  him.  I i-ecollect  him 
well. 

15.950.  Having  a distinct  recollection  of  him,  you 
cm  perhaps  teD  us  what  impression  you  fomed  of  his 
mental  state? — He  seemed  perfectly  sound  in  mind; 
not  a question  of  that. 

15.951.  Had  you  conversations  with  him? — I had 
conversations  with  him.  I do  not  mean  long  conver- 
s.vtions,  but  I had  conversations  with  him.  I saw 
him  of  course,  and  examined  him  first,  and  I saw 
him  every  week  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
gaol.  I fiiink  it  was  once  a week.  The  old  rule  used 
to  be  twice  a week.  There  have  been  new'  rules 
instituted,  so  that  I am  not  quite  clear  whether  this 
new  rule  came  into  operation  since  he  was  there.  But 
if  the  old  rules  were  in  operation  I saw  him  twice  a 
week,  because  I always  acted  up  to  the  rules. 

15.952.  You  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  of 
sound  mind? — J had  no  doubt  about  it;  I hod  no 
reason  to  think  the  eonti-ary. 

15.953.  His  manner,  demeanour,  and  conversation 
would  not  lead  you  to  an  opposite  conclusion  ? — No. 

15.954.  Had  you  any  reason  to  doubt  the  sanity  of 
his  mind  during  the  period  that  he  was  under  your 
medical  chai'ge  ?~-Not  the  slightest  suspirion  of  his 
being  of  unsound  mind  the  whole  time.  Nothing 
whatever  occurred  to  lead  me  to  think  otherwise. 

15.955.  And  you  saw  him  at  least  once  a week,  you 
think  ? — I am  quite  sure  of  it  I am  not  quite 
certain  whether  it  might  not  have  been  twice;  but 
that  would  be  dependent  on  whether  the  new  rules 
came  into  operation;  and  of  course  if  jmy  prisoner 
requires  attention  I see  him,  and  on  one  occasion  I 
prescribed  for  Burke,  and  had  a little  conversation 
with  him. 

15.956.  You  prescribed  for  him  ? — Yes. 

15.957.  Was  it  for  some  bodily  ailment? — Yes  j in 
fact  his  bowels  were  a little  constipated,  and  he 
wmted  a little  aperient.  He  had  it  for  that  once. 

15.958.  That  led  to  a conversation  with  him  ? — I 
had  on  interview  with  him  on  that  occasion. 

15.959.  I suppose  you  did  not  talk  on  any  subject 
except  his  mescal  state  ? — ^No ; I did  not.  I had  a 

The  witness 


little  general  conversation  with  him,  bul  did  not  go 
into  any  unusu.il  matters.  His  conversation  was 
quite  consistent  with  a thoroughly  sound  mind. 

15.960.  (J/r.  Brodrick.)  Did  he  refuse  his  food  at 
all.'— No,  I never  beard  of  it.  He  kept  himself  up 
to  the  time  of  the  trial.  A prisoner  who  is  untried,  if 
he  has  means,  is  at  liberty  to  keep  himself,  anil  then 
the  diet  is  sent  in.  After  ii  prisoner  is  tried  he  is  put 
on  prison  diet.  As  hi.s  trial  did  not  come  on  until  the 
30th  of  A]jril  he  would  not  be  on  prison  diet  until  after 
that.  But  I never  heard  of  his  refusing  his  food,  aud 
my  attention  is  .always  called  to  it  if  any  of  them 
refuse  their  food,  and  f always  inquire  info  it. 

15.961.  Do  you  happen  to  have  seen  him  .since.- 
—No,  I have  not ; I have  not. 

15.962.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  WTiat  do  you  state  his  condi- 
tion of  health  to  have  been  at  that  time  ? — He  was  in 
very  good  condition  of  health;  well  uourisLed.  I 
have  a clear  recollection  of  the  man. 

15.963.  Do  yon  happen  to  have  any  record  of  his 
weight? — We  have  a record  of  his  weight,  because 
every  prisoner  who  comes  in  is  weighed  ; but  I did  not 
know  that  it  would  be  wanted,  otherwise  I would 
readily  have  brought  it. 

15.964.  Perhaps  you  would  be  good  enough  to  send 
his  weight  on  reception  and  when  he  left  ? — The  weight 
on  coming  in  is  taken.  I do  not  think  it  was  taken 
when  he  left,  but  it  would  be  taken  when  he  went  to 
another  prison. 

15.965.  If  he  wa.s  weighed  more  than  once  you  will 
be  good  enough  to  send  us  a return  ? — I do  not  think 
he  was  weighed  more  than  once.  Unless  there  is  a 
particular  reason — if  a man  thinks  he  is  getting  thin 
or  poorly,  we  perhaps  weigh  him  to  asceitain  his  exact 
condition. 

15.966.  Was  there  any  excitability  noticeable  about 
him  ? — None.  I recollect  he  was  quite  calm,  well- 
sustained,  no  excitement,  nothing  whatever.  I recollect 
the  man  well. 

15.967.  Was  he  a man  who  was  very  ready  to  enter 
into  conversation? — Yes,  he  entered  readily  into  con- 
versation, but  there  was  no  excitement  or  any  depres- 
sion that  I observed. 

15.968.  He  had  no  objection  to  enter  into  conversa- 
tion ? — No,  none  j he  entered  into  conversation  readily. 

15.969.  How  was  he  located? — He  was  in  one  of  the 
cells. 

15.970.  A separate  cell  ? — A separate  cell,  in  one  of 
the  upper  corridors. 

15.971.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  You  say  he  was  tried  on 
the  30th  of  April,  and  left  on  the  2nd  of  May.  Had 
you  any  opportunity  of  judging  whether  there  was  any 

change  in  his  demeanour  subsequent  to  his  trial  ? I do 

not  think  there  was.  I always  examine  the  prisoners 
before  they  leave ; that  is  to  say,  all  the  penal  convicts, 
and  in  due  course  I should  have  examined  him.  I 
have.no  particular  recollection  of  the  examination  of 
him  before  he  left,  but  if  there  had  been  anything 
remarkable  I feel  sure  I should  have  recollected  it. 

15.972.  {Chairman.)  In  due  course  you  examined 
him  on  the  2nd  of  May  ? — I feel  sure  that  I examined 
him. 

15.973.  {SHr.  Brodrick.)  Was  there  any  frenzy  in 
his  expression  ? — No.  I recollect  weD  how  composed 
he  was.  There  was  a nice,  gentlemanly  manner  about 
tie  man. 

withdrew. 


Mr. 

J,  R.  Gibson. 
16  Aug.  1870. 
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Dr.  Burns  recalled. 


15^74.  {Chairman.)  We  are  anxious.  Dr.  Burns, 
to  follow  !ii>  a little  further  3’our  erideucc  on  a point 
which  we  questioned  you,  I tliini,  on  before  ; iiuraely, 
the  health  and  demeanour,  and  so  on,  ol  Richiird 
Burke.  Do  you  recollect  the  ti-cu-son-felony  convict 
Rickard  Biuko?— I do,  my  lord. 

15  975.  Ton  wore  asked  some  questions  about  him 
on  a former  occasion. 

1.5, .976.  When  did  be  come  to  j'oii? — \\ell,  I have 
no  notes ; about  March. 

15,977.  {£>r.  Grccii/iow.)  Was  it  not  on  the  18th 
of  May  ’6b  ?— That  would  be  about  it.  I think  it 
was  before  that. 

1,5.978.  According  to  the  data  before  us  ho  was 
tried  on  the  13th  of  April  ’63,  and  sent  to  Millbiuik 
on  the  2nd  of  May,  and  removed  16  days  afterwards 
to  Chatliam  ?— I think  he  came  to  mo  from  Millbnuk. 

15.979.  He  did  ? 

15.980.  {Chairman.)  lie  was  sent  from  Millbank  to 
Chatham  ? — Yes,  mV  loi-d. 

15.981.  lie  eamo’ to  Chatham  on  the  18th  of  May 

>68? Yes,  and  left  on  the  lOth  of  December  1869. 

I know  he  loft  then. 

15.982.  What  state  ivius  ho  in  on  his  arrival  at 
Chatliam  ?—His  health  ivas  very  good,  my  lord. 

15.983.  His  bodily  health  ?— His  bodily  health  was 

^ 15,954.  In  what  state  was  his  mind  ? — Perfect. 

15.985.  You  exuminedhim  profiwsioually,  I presume, 
i«hoitly  after  his  arrival  ?— I examined  him  the  liiiy 
ai'tur  liis  arrival. 

15.986.  Did  yon  observe  was  ho  llien  nmler  any 
c.xcitemeut  or  depression  ?— Not  the  least,  my  lord. 

1.5,987.  Ho  was  in  his  natural  state? — He  was  in 
his  iiiitural  state. 

15.988.  Ton  saw  him,  I suppose,  after  that  timo 
frequently,  did  yon  not  ? — Every  week. 

15.989.  Did  yon  at  any  timo  observe  any  change  in 
him,  eiihcr  bodily  or  mental  ? — Yes,  it  was  about 
the  timo  o(‘  the  visit  of  Mr.  Blake  and  Mr.  Down- 
ing. I thialc  that  the  pi'lsoner  after  an  intemew  with 
them  had  begun  to  get  dissatisfied. 

15.990.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  About  what  timo  was  that? 

— It  must  b.ave  been  in  March  ’69,  about  March  ; but 
I was  not  aware  I would  bo  examined  on  this  par- 
ticular point  or  I would  have  taken 

15.991.  {ChcAnnan.)  He  began  to  get  dissatisfied. 
Did  that  dissatisfaction  produce  any  eft'eot  either  on 
body  or  mind? — Yes;  it  produced  this,  that  he  ab- 
stained from  taking  food,  and  he  asserted  that  every- 
thing that  ho  had  disagreed  with  him. 

15.992.  How  was  his  bodily  haalth  Ihou,  before  lie 
began  to  absUim  ? — He  was  in  very  good  bodily  health, 
and  continued  to  be  so  ns  far  as  I could  observe ; i>ut 
he  emaciated. 

15.993.  As  far  as  you  know  did  anything  that  ho 
took  disagree  with  him  ? — No.  I corofnlly  looked 
over  this,  and  I found  that  thero  were  no  grounds 
whatever.  In  fact  he  asserted  then  he  hod  u good 
appetite,  but  ho  still  abstained  from  food. 

16.994.  Did  he  exhibit  any  change  whatever  in  his 
mental  state  ? — Ho  stated  that  lie  liatl  worms,  but  his 
mental  condition  remained  unchanged.  He  seemed  to 
have  jierfectly  sound,  good,  reasoning  fhcnlties.  I eon- 
verseil  with  him  frequently. 

15.995.  How  long  did  that  continue  ? — Every  now 
and  then  he  used  to  take  those  fits.  He  complained 
that  he  had  worms,  and  from  the  reports  of  himself 
and  the  nurse  I gave  him  purgatives  to  remove  these, 
which  he  said  had  eftect,  and  he  would  take  his  food 
again. 

15.996.  iHd  you  at  any  time  ohseiwe  any  change  in 
his  mental  state  ? — ^Never. 

15.997.  Do  yon  apply  that  obsei’vation  to  the  whole 
period  ? — I apply  that  observation  to  the  whole  period, 
till  within  a sboi’t  time  before  he  left,  when  he  showed 
a sort  of  hjqjochoadriacal  condition.  He  fancied  that 
he  was — stated  to  mo  at  least  that  he  was — poisoned 
hy  the  food. 


15.998.  Did  ho  say  anything  else  which  would  lead 
you  to  see  a change  in  his  mental  condition  ? — Then 
when  I questioned  him  and  there  was  nothing  found, 
becaiLse  the  provisions  were  all  issued  indisciiminately 
to  the  Feuian  prisoners,  and  if  it  wei’e  so  the  others 
would  suffer  also,  because  be  often  liad  his  choice  be- 
fore othei-s,  then  he  stated  that  his  medicine  contained 
bichloride  of  raeremy. 

15.999.  What  was  the  medicine  ? — Some  simple 
medicine  that  he  had ; a cough  mixture.  I think  it 
was  sqnills  and  ipecacunnha. 

16.000.  Did  he  say  anything  else  which  struck  you 
at  the  time  ? — No  ; I began  to  wonder  how  ho  gave 
me  all  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  bichloride  of 
mercury. 

16.001.  He  described  them  ? — He  described  them. 

I wondered  till  I found  how  he  came  by  this  informa- 
tion. I found  that  lie  had  demanded  “ Pownes’s 
Chemistry,”  and  had  been  studying  it. 

16.002.  Was  that  a book  in  the  gaol  libifuy  ? — No, 
my  lord  j it  was  supplied  at  his  i-equest.  He  asked 
the  director  for  it,  and  it  was  given  to  him  by  the 
convict  establishment. 

16.003.  Did  he  ».ay  anything  else  which  struck  you  ? 
— I had  a conversation  with  him  on  these  points,  and 
the  assistant-surgeon  had  been  to  see  bim  also  j he  had 
been  discussing  tbe  point  with  him,  and  be  had  told 
him  that  white  of  eggs  was  an  antidote  for  this  poison, 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  liave  some.  He 
thought  him  very  foolish,  and  sent  him  over  an  egg  for 
his  dinner. 

16.004.  Did  that  at  all  satisfy  him  ? — No;  he  said 
that  he  liad  given  it  to  him  liai-d  boiled,  and  of 
coiu'se  it  would  never  answer  any  useful  purpose.  It 
was  merely  done  to  satisfy  his  demands,  he  was  so 
frequently  complaining  that  the  food  was  not  fit  to  eat. 
In  lact  his  complaints  were  perfectly  groundless— 
the  causes  that  he  made  of  complaint, 

16.005.  Being  groundless,  do  you  believe  he  thought 
them  well  founded  ? — I merely  think  that  possibly  ho 
was  hypochondi-iacal,  from  having  no  other  source  of 
complaint.  His  employment  was  so  little  it  was  not 
siifiieient  lo  occupy  his  mind. 

16.006.  What  work  wins  he  put  to  ?— I am  notquite 
sure  if  it  was  stono-ta'eaking  or  mending  stockings,  but 
the  work  was  never  adequate  to  keep  the  mind 
sufficiently  employed.  That  was  my  impression  at  tbe 
time. 

16.007.  Did  he  continue  in  that  state  until  the  time 
lie  loll  you : — He  took  another  fit.  He  used  to  eat 
moi'c  again  and  got  on  all  right ; but  just  before  he 
left  me  he  emaciated,  mid  I thoiiglit  it  right  to  toll  the 
director  then,  that  from  associations  that  he  had,  they 
seemod  to  be  entering  into  a sort  of  conspiracy  toge- 
ther— I think  it  was  Rossa  and  O’Connell  and  others 
— I thought  it  hettsT  to  have  him  removed.  I men* 
lioned  this  to  the  director,  and  they  I'omoved  him  on 
the  10th  of  December. 

16.008.  Do  you  think  there  was  nothing  very 
material  in  the  way  of  change  in  him  between  the 
timo  you  firet  observed  him  becoming  bypochrondriacal 
and  his  removal  ? — There  was  nothing  in  his  state 
that  told  at  all  to  need  his  removal,  except  that  be  was 
weidceued  fi'ora  want  of  food.  He  had  not  sufficient 
food, 

16.009.  Do  you  think  that  that  told'on  his  mind?— ■ 
I think  it  did.  I think  it  very  probable  that  it  would 
do  so.  He  seemed  to  brood  over  it. 

16.010.  Did  yon  trace  any  other  delusion  than  that 
of  his  being  poisoned  ?--Nothing  whatever,  my  lord. 
He  was  quite  rational  on  every  subject. 

16.011.  He  was  rational  in  eveiy  other  way  ?— In 
cveiy  other  way. 

16.012.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Did  you  attribute  bis 
change  of  demeanour  about  March  ’69  to  any  piwn* 
cular  circumstance  ?— I did,  to  an  interview  that  he 
had  recently  had  with  Mr.  Downing  and  Mr.  Blake. 

16.013.  But  did  he  not  begin  to  complain  of  worms 
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before  tliat  interview  ? — ^Possit)ly  he  might,  but  hia 
health  was  jiot  injured  by  it  in  any  degree  at  all. 

16.014.  Did  you  ever  see  the  worms  ?— Never. 

16.015.  Do  you  believe  that  he  really  was  suffeiing 
from  worms  ? — I doubt  it  very  much  now ; but  I gave 
him  ojieuiug  medicine  to  take,  the  medicine  which 
would  have  been  of  benefit  had  he  had  woims. 

16.016.  Had  he  not  two  interviews  with  Mi-. 
Downing  ? — think  he  had.  I am  not  positive.  I 
think  1 was  present  nt  two. 

16.017.  You  did  not  remark  whether  it  was  after 
the  first  or  second  of  those  interviews  that  you 
observed  the  change  ? — I cannot  say.  I have  no 
notes  of  it.  I can  tell  you  the  date  of  it.  I could 
find  the  date  of  it  eertninly,  because  I have  recorded  it 
in  ray  notes. 

16.018.  Was  it,  do  you  i-eraember,  in  June  that  Mr. 
Downing  and  Mr.  Blake  came  together  ? — If  it  was  it 
must  have  beeu  the  flr.st  intendew.  This  interview 
that  I refer  to  did  not  take  place  in  June. 

16.019.  Was  it  later? — Later.  It  must  have  been 
in— I wont  answer.  I have  no  note  of  it.  Possibly  it 
may  ha\-e  been  in  June.  March  I tliink  the  intemew 
wa.s  in.  In  March  I think  the  interview  took  pbice ; 
about  March,  early. 

16.020.  Then  the  second  interview,  at  wWch  Mr. 
Blake  was  present,  must  have  been  in  June  ? — Oh,  it 
must. 

16.021.  Did  Burke  complain  to  yon  of  violent  pain 
consequent  on  the  medidne  which  you  gave  him  for 
worms  ? — No,  he  did  not ; he  was  perlectly  satisfied 
with  it,  and  Siud  that  it  hncl  the  desired  effect. 

16.022.  Did  you  ever  use  tlic  expression,  in  conver- 
sation with  him,  " All  we  have  to  do,  Burke,  is  to 
keep  the  outside  of  you  all  right”  ? — Well,  I think  I 
did. 

16.023.  Meaning  what  ? — Meaning  to  keep  his  body 
all  con-ect ; to  keep  his  bulk  and  strength  up.  He  wns 
continually  talking  about  the  effects  of  this  bichloride 
of  mcremyt  on  the  system.  That  is  what  I refen-ed  to 
in  the  course  of  conversation. 

16.024.  Did  you  ever  observe  any  vacancy — any  ex- 
pression of  vacancy? — Never.  On  the  contrary,  I 
thought  him  most  intelligent.  I believe  him  to  bo  the 
most  iiiteliigimt  of  them  all  j I always  thought  so. 

16.025.  You  thought  there  was  no  material  change 
in  his  mind  up  to  the  time  of  lus  departxire  ? — Nofliiug 
but  that  I could  account  for  by  liis  debility  ; Ills  geueral 
weakness  from  not  taking  food.  Nothing  but  what  I 
could  aeeoimt  for  by  his  geueitd  debility  in  consequence 
of  not  taking  food  siiffideut. 

16.026.  Did  that  refusiJ  to  take  food  continue  up  to 
the  time  of  his  removal  ? — It  did  ; mid  ivlien  I men- 
tioned the  circumstance  to  the  dircctoi-s  they  sliificd 
him. 

16.027.  What  circumstBuce  ? — That  he  was  getting 
emaciated.  I thought  it  better  to  move  him  away.  I 
thought  the  associations  he  hail  there  were  not  influenc- 
ing him  for  good ; that  there  was  a sort  of  league 
amongst  them. 

16.028.  Was  he  there  in  a separate,  cell  ? — He  was. 

16.029.  And  was  he  working  in  association  with  his 
fellow-prisoners,  the  other  treason-felony  convicts  ? — 
He  was  by  day. 

16.030.  {Dr.  Greenhow^  Do  you  know  what  por- 
tion of  his  food  he  veftised? — He  refiised  the  soup. 
He  would  not  lake  the  gniel ; he  said  that  it  produced 
worms  directly  he  was  rid  of  them  j that  at  present 
they  were  momentarily  gone. 

16.031.  What  had  he  for  breakfast  ? — I think  it  was 
partly  on  his  account  that  induced  me  to  write  at  the 
time  about  getting  the  ten  changed.  He  had  tea  and 
two  ounces  of  bread,  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  oat- 
meal and  gi-uel. 

16.032.  Is  it  tnie  that  he  took  notliing  but  bread 
and  water  for  breakfa.st  and  supper  for  a considerable 

me  ? — I am  not  awai-e  of  that  circumstance. 

16.033.  Mr.  McCarthy  Downing  .states  that  for 
nearly  three  months  he  had  to  take  bi-ead  and  water 
for  breakfast  and  supper  because  the  prison  <liet  had  so 
di^igrecJ  with  him  tliat  he  could  not  use  it  ? — lie 


complained  always  of  the  prison  diet,  but  I was  not 
aware  that  he  objected  so  much  as  that.  It  is  quite 
possible  he  did  when  he  took  those  fits  of  abstinence. 

16.034.  Do  you  think  it  continued  three  month.s  ?— 
I think  not.  I think  it  would  have  been  reported  to 
me,  but  it  was  uot. 

16.035.  As  a matter  of  fact,  do  yon  know  that  he 
had  worms  ? — I do  not.  I tnisted  to  his  own  state- 
ments. 

16.036.  Did  the  ofBcer  say  that  the  prisoner  had 
worms  ? — Yes,  he  told  me  that  he  hail. 

16.037.  What  sort  of  worms? — Merely  ascarides. 

16.038.  Are  worms  common  amongst  prisoners  nt 
Chatham  ? — Well,  in  such  a large  boily  of  men  we  have 
a good  many,  but  it  is  not  an  usual  complaint  by  any 
means.  We  ilo  not  come  across  it  in  perhaps  more 
than  a dozen  or  eight  cases  weekly. 

16.039.  Do  you  find  generally  ascarides  ? — No,  wo 
have  very  frequently  the  tape-worm. 

16.040.  This  man  had  not  tape-worm  ? — He  had 
not,  as  it  would  have  been  brought  to  my  notice ; or 
hud  he  lnmbricalc.1  it  would  liave  been  brought  to  my 
notice.  Tlie  medicine  that  be  had  was  first  scewwosy; 
ai'tenvards  he  had  turpentine  and  castor  oil,  which  1 
believe  he  preferred. 

16.041.  De  Verc.)  Is  not  the  refusal  to  take 
food  one  of  the  commonest  incipient  symptoms  of 
insanity  ? — It  may  occur  in  insanity,  but  I had  cases 
more  frequently  the  opposite — a very  good  appetite 
indeed. 

16.042.  Have  you  seen  any  cases  in  which  insanity 
developed  itself  liu-ther  by  the  delusion  that  food  was 
poisoned  ? — Tes,  I have,  fi-equently. 

16.043.  If  a person  was  imder  the  delusion  that  the 
food  was  poisoned  and  disagreed  witli  him,  would  not 
the  logical  effect  be  very  likely  to  follow  that  the  food 
would  disagree  with  him  ? — Possibly  it  might,  if  ho 
laboured  under  that  impression. 

16.044.  Did  you  ever  take  any  moans  to  ascertain 
whether,  in  point  of  fact,  the  prison  diet  was  dis- 
agreeing with  Eiekard  Burke  ? — I did.  I proved  to 
him  that  there  could  be  uothiag  in  it  particulaily, 
from  his  har-ing  it  indiscriminately  issued  to  him  with 
the  other  Fenian  prisoners. 

16.045.  That  would  prove  that  it  was  not  poisoned, 
but  it  would  not  be  any  proof  that  it  was  suitable  to 
his  state  ? — When  he  took  it  it  nourished  him  for  a 
while,  but  he  seemed  to  abstain  for  some  purpose.  I 
imagine  it  used  to  be  a sort  of  liking  with  them  to 
find  fault  with  aunhing  they  got. 

16.046.  Did  tho  others  who  were  with  him  find 
fault  also? — Some  of  them  did.  Halpin  does  now. 
He  will  not  take  it. 

16.047.  Y'on  .said  that  you  were  present  at  the 
interview  that  Rickanl  Burke  bad  with  Mr.  Blake 
and  Ml-.  Downing  ? — I was. 

16.048.  What  was  there  in  that  interview  that 
could  have  had  a tendency  to  induce  hypochondriasis 
in  Burke  ? — I thought  that  he  hail  inducenienfo  held 
out  to  him  which  might  not  probably  bo  realized 
unless  lie  gave  some  strong  reasons  for  their  using 
their  influence  with  respect  to  him.  They  gavo  him 
to  understand  that  a liber-atiou  would  follow. 

16.049.  When  you  use  tlie  word  hypochondriasis 
do  yon  use  it  in  a medical  sense,  meaning  some  species 
of  infii-mity  of  mind  ? — No,  I do  uot.  I think  his 
mind  was  not  affected  at  ail. 

16.050.  Do  you  mean  sadness  ? — There  is  a degree 
of  hypochondriasis  a man  may  have  ivitlioufc  being  a 
lunatic.  He  takes  likes  and  dislikes  to  things.  I 
think  a great  de.al  of  this  was  induced  by  weakness 
from  want  of  food  and  his  mind  being  disturbed  by 
the  interview. 

16.051.  I understood  you  to  say  that  wlieu  he  was 
labouring  raider  hyiioehondi-iasis  he  was  in  a sound 
mental  state  ?— Well,  I think  he  was.  Hia  mental 
faculties  were  excellent ; that  is,  down  to  tho  time  of 
the  last  iuterview  with  Mr.  Downing  and  Mr.  Blake. 

16.052.  Did  you  afterwards  see  any  symptoms  that 
Mould  induce  you  to  think  he  was  not  in  a sound 
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mental  state  ? — I never  saw  him  otherwise  than  in  a 
sound  mental  state. 

16. 055.  At  any  time  ? — At  any  time. 

16,054.  (Dr.  Lyons.')  Did  I understand  yon  to  say 
that  the  starting  point  of  Burke’s  failure  in  health 
dates  from  the  visit  of  Mr.  Downing  and  Mr.  Bluke  ? 
— I think  so.  I thiui  so ; on  looking  over  my  papers 
at  the  time  I came  to  that  conclusion.  It  was  two 
or  three  days  after  that  interview  that  he  made  a 
complaint  to  me  about  his  food. 

l^OSo.  How  did  that  influence  liim? — My  impres- 
sion was  that  he  was  led,  if  he  could  assume  a debili- 
tated appearauee,  and  ns  if  suffering  from  imprison- 
ment, that  it  might  induce  Mr.  Downing  and  Mr. 
Blake  to  use  their  influence  to  get  his  liberation. 

16.056.  Were  you  present  duiiug  the  interview  ? — 
I was. 

16.057.  Did  anything  pass  to  warrant  that  suspicion 
in  yom'  mind,  on  the  pai-t  of  one  or  both  of  tliose 
gentlemen  ? — It  did.  They  told  him  they  hoped  soon 
to  see  him  liberated,  as  they  shook  hands  with  him. 

16,068.  And  how  do  you  inteiijrefc  that  to  be  an 
indication  to  him  to  sham  sickne.ss  ? — I think  it  raised 
a hope  in  his  mind,  whicli  he  would  of  com'se  assi.st  as 
ranch  os  he  possibly  could  by  his  pe«onal  appeai'anee 
or  any  other  Avay. 

16.059.  Is  that  all  that  occurred  at  that  interview 
that  makes  you  form  that  opinion  ? — Well,  it  is ; that 
is  the  main  ground  on  which  I fom  my  opinion,  that 
he  had  some  powei'  by  making  a statement  that  his 
isonfmement  was  injuring  his  health. 

16.060.  The  fact  of  those  gentlemen  saying  that 
they  hoped  to  see  him  soon  out  was  your  only  gi-ound 
for  forming  that  opinion  ? — It  was. 

16.061.  Did  Rickard  Burke  ever  get  mercury  while 
under  your  treatment  ? — Never. 

16.062.  At  any  time  ? — ^Nevei'  at  any  time. 

16.063.  Was  ho  given  any  drugtliat  he  could  readily 
mistake  for  mercury?— No ; he  talked  about  medicine 
he  took  having  a metallic  taste,  but  I found  that  he  had 
drawn  all  his  conclusions  from  “ Fownes’s  Chemistry.” 

16.064.  Not  having  got  raci’cury,  and  having  a copy 
of  such  a book  as  “ Fownes’s  Chemistry,”  does  it  not 
appear  to  you  evidence  of  a disordered  mind  if  he  liad 
imagined  that  he  was  poisoned  by  mercury  ? — Had  he 
not  studied  it  in  this  book  I would  have  been  rather 
surprised,  hut  finding  that  he  had  this  in  the  room  it 
occuiTefl  to  me  that  he  had  got  the  book  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  it. 

16.065.  If  it  was  a shammed  thing  on  his  part  would 
you  conceive  it  a very  ingenious  and  very  well  con- 
certed hypothesis  of  his  ? — Well,  I think  it  .simple.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  anything  very  deep  in  it. 

16.066.  You  said  he  was  a man  of  intelligence  ? — I 
think  he  is  the  most  intelligent  of  them  all. 

16.067.  Do  you  not  think  that  a man  with  a little 
chemical  knowledge,  if  going  to  sham,  might  invent  a 
better  theory  thou  that  ? — Possibly  he  might. 

16.068.  What  medicine  for  the  worms  did  you  give 
him;  what  vermifuge  was  it  that  you  prescribed  for 
him  ? — I gave  him  first  of  all  scammony,  and  after- 
wards castor  oil  and  turpentine. 

16.069.  How  Avas  the  scammony  given  ; was  it  in 
pill? — ^In  powder. 

16.070.  Have  you  any  reeoUection  of  his  one  day 
getting  what  he  calls  “ three  heavy  doses  of  medidue,” 
one  in  the  afternoon  and  two  about  supper  time  ? — No, 
unless  I could  refer  to  his  case.  I do  not  know  whether 
his  case  is  there. 

16.071.  {Mr.  Brodrick^  In  November  ? — I do  not 
know  whether  the  case  was  furnished  or  not  ; if  not.  T 
(Sin  do  it. 

16.072.  (Dr.  Lyons^  He  says,  “A  little  aftei-I  took 
the  last  dose  I felt  in  a most  wretched  state.”  Is  Dr. 
Steele  still  assistant-surgeon  ? — ^He  is. 

16.073.  He  states  that  the  medicine  drove  him  to  the 
verge  of  insanity.  He  says,  “ I could  not  describe  how 
I felt  ? ” — No  such  medidne  is  given,  I am  quite  sure, 
in  Chatham,  to  produce  siwdi  effects  as  that. 

16.074.  At  all  evente,  I presume  no  medicine"  has 
Bver  been  administered  at  Chatham  capable  of  pro- 


ducing the  effects  described  there  ? — Would  you  alloiv 
me  just  to  heal*  that  again  ? 

16.075.  He  says,  “ On  that  day,”  about  the  23rd 
of  Novembei-,  “ I got  three  heavy  doses  of  some 
“ medicine,  one  in  the  afternoon  and  two  about  supper 
” time.  A little  after  taking  the  last  dose  I felt  in  the 
“ most  Avretched  state ; it  requiied  all  my  determina- 
“ tiou  to  overcome  the  teirible  influences  which  I 
“ experienced.  On  the  next  day  Dr.  Steele  saw  me. 
“ I told  him  tliat  the  medicine  had  driven  me  to  the 
“ verge  of  insanity.  I could  not  sit  still  nor  lie  doAvn, 
“ my  nei-vous  system  was  in  such  a state  of  exdte- 
“ inent  that  at  every  moment  I expected  to  lose  my 
“ rea-son.” — No  medicine  that  I am  aware  of  could 
pi-oduce  such  au  effect  as  that ; he  could  never  have 
taken  any  of  those  doses  of  medicine  without  he  wished 
for  it  himself.  Then  if  the  first  dose  produces  a bad 
effect  he  would  not  take  a second,  and  positively  not  a 
third. 

16.076.  Then  that  statement  must  have  been  the 

result  of  deliberate  malice  or  of  a disordered  mind  ? 

No ; I cannot  tliiuk  a disordered  mind,  because  he  talks 
about  his  losing  his  reason.  I do  not  think  that  that  is 
the  Avay  of  reasoning  of  an  insane  man.  He  very  seldom 
alludes  to  losing  his  reason  as  a rule. 

16.077.  I am  not  certain  of  that.  Have  you  ever 
observed  him  at  any  period  suffer  in  a peculiar  way 
after  the  exhibition  of  medicine  ? — I have  not.  I have 
examined  him  particularly  with  regard  to  the  state  of 
his  mind,  and  could  detect  nothing  that  I could  go  on  to 
conclude  that  his  mind  was  in  the  least  degree  affected. 

16.078.  Ton  stated  that  you  thought  a conspiracy 
existed  between  those  prisoner’s  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 
It  lias  on  two  occasions  been  so. 

16.079.  What  do  you  suppo.se  was  the  object  of  that 
conspiracy ; Avh.'it  reason  have  you  to  suppose  it  ? — For 
instance,  when  you  were  there,  two  or  three  of  them 
who  were  getting  on  vei-y  well  suddenly  stopped  their 
food.  They  are  taking  it  now  all  right.  It  is  just  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  or  inducement  to  give  a 
debilitated  appearance ; possibly  it  might  have  more 
effect  than  anything  else. 

16.080.  We  have  examined  you  before  on  one  or 
tAvo  eases  of  pereons  refu.sing  their  food  ? — I think  yon 
have. 

16.081.  What  evidence  of  conspiracy  could  you  find 
on  that  occasion  ? — Two  or  three  of  them  together 
abstained  fi’om  food  at  the  same  time.  I fancied,  from 
being  in  association  and  walking  together  in  circle, 
that  they  were  making  up  theii-  minds  to  do  something 
of  this  kind,  to  try  to  get  their  food  altered. 

16.082.  Did  they  complain  of  their  food  ? — They  all 
complained,  and  those  in  particular. 

16.083.  At  that  time  ? — Yes,  at  that  time. 

16.084.  Have  you  any  other  grounds  for  charging 
those  men  with  conspiracy,  except  that  two  or  three  of 
them  refused  their  food  ? — No.  The  conspiraey  was 
in  order  to  make  them  appear  weak. 

16.085.  Have  you  with  you  now  a copy  of  your 
letter  to  the  directors  on  that  occasion  with  regard  to 
Burke’s  health  ? — I have  not.  That  letter  should  be 
dated  about  the  9th.  I do  not  think  you  have  any- 
thing hearing  on  the  point. 

16.086.  Can  you  give  a copy  of  that  letter  to  the 
Commission  ? — I can.  I shall  send  it  to  you.  The 
letter  was  to  the  governor,  I can  remember  now. 

16.087.  To  the  governor  only  ? — To  the  governor 
only,  calling  his  attention  to  the  .state  of  the  man. 

16.088.  And  not  to  the  directors  ? — It  was  for- 
wai’ded  by  the  governor  to  the  directors,  and  the  next 
post  he  was  ordered  to  be  removed  within  an  hour. 

16.089.  To  Woking? — To  Woking.  He  was  per- 
fectly sensible  when  he  started.  He  kept  very  quiet 
on  the  jornmey,  and  he  Avanted  to  know  from  the  guai’d 
who  was  with  him  where  he  was  going  to. 

16.090.  Are  you  stating  that  of  your  own  know- 
ledge ? — sent  a person  Avith  him  to  see  bow  he  would 
act  on  the  way. 

16.091.  ( Chairman.')  Who  was  the  person  you  sent  ? 
— One  of  the  prison  officers  who  accompanied  him. 
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—He  said  he  thought 


l.cXtS;  ■-!  ■>“  ”»*  l«.nO-  What  did  1„  S.J  !. 

! •'*=  ?-I  »«li  Tfi 

16,094.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Please  ascertain  and  let  us  snnmselle^S  ■“ -—I 

know.  suppose  he  had  seen  hiui  m his  cell  in  the  mornine 

lfi-03.‘5.  T 1..  16.119.  n 


_ 16,095.  I think  you  stated,  iu  reply  to  Mr.  Bred-  (C/mirmait.)  Do  you  state  this,  Dr  Biuns 

nek  that  you  probably  did  soy  soinotbing  like  this ; p.".'’  “ mtervion-  tvhieh  the 

•“  teep  the  outside  of  Burke  bad  with  Mr.  Blake  and  Mr. 

>OE  all  right  ? — I think  I did  say  that.  Downing  ? — I was,  my  lord. 

16,096.  What  did  that  mean  ?— I meant  it  w'as  to  16>U3.  Were  you  present  at  both  interviews  >— T 
S,<TT»  He  was  a cannot  remen.ber.  At  one  interview  certainly  I was 

^ him  over  and  , 16, IH.  You  suy  that  one  of  those  crentlemen  m- 
^ 5 nnd  said  they  honed’  to 

“Oh,  but,”  said  I,  " if  I keep  l‘"n  »«  some  dny  ?_.Somo  words  to  tint  ellbcl. 

you  ^1  right,  that  is  the  principal  part  16,llo.  Was  anythiin?  sniil  ««  tn  lU..  . 


S7«"“taS  rSo? 

7°u  “oan  that  you  were  not  responsible 
nimd?-Certainlynot.^  I only 
meant  to  tell  him  as  long  as  he  kept  good-looking  he 
must  not  think  about  the  mind  Itv-as  rather  to 
divert  his  attention  from  it. 

l’«s‘We  to  argue  iroin  that, 
that  though  M l^ddy  health  his  mental  health  may 


not  be  gSodl-HrieSd  7tiSy  ^ Was  anything  

cmbaiTnesmonl  was  preying  on  him  | that  I tlio7t  ‘°  "eH,  no,  Ido  not  think 

was  for  want  of  eiefciselSd  air.  ® ’ “ ‘''®  P™‘  <>“tinMly  alluded  to. 


" •'“y'lui'g  ■aid  as  to  the  circumstance 
that  thei'6  would  he  uo  elLunco of  1,1s  getting  out  unlem 
‘“.■—Bh,  my  lord;  no,  I do  not  think  theio 
was  anyt-iiing  of  that  .sort  passed. 

I'othingpussed  that  migl.t  lead 
him  to  B.ppose  that  there  was  no  chance  of  release 
except  on  me, Heal  groonds  ?.-No  ; I do  not  tliink 
that  that  was  pointedly  alluded  to. 

16,117.  Was  anything  said  which  ,vould  lead  a man 
suppose  or  to  infer  it?— WpII.  nr.  Trim  ei.r.i. 


was  for  want  of  exercise  and  nii-. 

16.099.  Was  tliere  any  suspicion  passing  thvousli 
yonr^d  at  all,  that  although  in  good  bodily  health 
you  felt  he  was  not  all  right  in  his  imnd?--I  was 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  whether  bis  mental  powers 
were  good,  just  to  test  them. 

16.100.  {Chairman.)  Then  you  were  testing  them  ? 
— 1 was  at  that  time,  my  lord. 

16.101.  (Z)r.  Do  you  mean  to  imply  that 

although  his  bodily  health  was  quite  good  you  were 
not  so  sure  of  the  condition  of  his  mind  ?— No  j I was 


_ 16,120.  To  you  or  to  them  ?— On  one  or  two  occa- 
sions he  comp  allied  of  the  food  as  an  excuse  for  not 
having  taken  it. 

_ 16,121.  Did  he  complain  to  you  when  he  refused 
Ido  not  thiuk  he  did.  He  had  always  a 
goodappeUte.^  On  one  occasion,  the  last  time,  I was 


t7vin»  Mm  h u ^ appetite.  On  one  occasion,  the  last  time  I wa> 

trying  him,  because  he  had  mentioned  in  a letter  of  his  pi’eseut  when  he  w-as  brought  no  for  some  offence  tha 

16  f?'“whS'  ^ SI  th/warle.  ;^Sedt  me  !lm 

4 4 exact  kad  not  taken  his  food.  I immedktelT  chaUenffee 

state  of  the  prisoner  Rickai-d  Burke’s  mind  when  he  with  it,  and  said,  “Burke,  how  is  it  ^hat  you  m-t 

was  leaving  Chatham  for  Woking  ? — I would  say  he  taking  yom-  food  this  morning’”  He  ^id.‘0 

have  takenit.”  1 said,  '<  The  wi has  repS. 


was  perfectly  sound. 

16,103.  Was  his  body  sound  ? — His  body  was  quite 
sound.  ^ 

^,104.  Then  why  was  he  sent  to  an  invalid  prison  ? 

^ou  will  see  by  the  letter  that  he  was  not  sent  on 
medical  grounds.  What  is  more,  I mentioned  in  that 
letter  he  _wim  abstaining  from  food  ; that  I thou<^bt 
the  associations  he  had  were  prejudicial  and  would 
recomniend  his  being  removed  to  another  prison  ; and 
it  was  done  immediately. 

16.105.  Did  you  recommend  Woking  ?— I did  not. 

1 do  not  think  that  I did  5 but  the  letter  shall  be 

forwarded  to  you.  „ . .cj  viwny 

16.106.  (CAoiVniaw.)  You  will  kindly  let  us  know  16,124.  Would  not  an  ordinary  man  iu  the  positio 

me  name  of  the  person  who  took  him  from  you  to  if  <ietected  in  a lie,  look  very  much  abashed 

Wokmg,  and  also  let  us  have  that  letter  ?— Yes,  my  — I think  he  would. 

16,125.  When  a lie  was  circumstantially  proved  h 

16.107.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  your  evi-  ^®‘“g  produced,  do  you  not  think  he  wou: 

deuce  ?— I do,  my  lord.  It  has  just  occun'ed  to  me  look  very  much  ashamed? — 1 thought  he  looked  ratln 

that  at  the  time  when  Burke  was  removed  a repoi-t  I'^ckless  about  the  assertion ; but  he  did  not  at  all  see: 

came  to  me  that  morning  from  the  Eoman  Catholic  aback  as  you  might  think. 

T«-;o«HV.at -Rbs-V.^  x......  4...  *1,4 .1  16  196  An  «„,4  


4.  ooa«,  xuo  kvaiuer  nas  reported  to 

that  you  have  not  touched  your  food.”  I said. 
Be  kuid  enough  to  go  to  the  cell  and  see  if  there  is 
any  food  there,”  and  he  brought  me  a tray  with  four 
ounces  of  meat  and  I think  two  or  three  loaves.  I 
ffw  11  nie  you  h.ad  eateu  all  your  bread.” 

\\  ell,  be  said,  “ I have  not  eateu  it  this  morning.” 
He  took  a portion  and  nte  it,  and  walked  away  to  his 
work. 

16.122.  Did  you  think  he  hod  forgotten  whether 
he  had  eateu  it  or  not  ?— Well,  I cannot  say. 

16.123.  Did  he  seem  sui-prised  when  the  food  \ 
produced? — Ho ; he  seemed  to  take  it  very  coolly. 

. ordinary  man  iu  the  position 


priest  that  Burke  was  sinking  rapidly,  on  the  second 
Inst  occasion  he  abstained  from  food,  I rushed  over  ; 
I wept  over  to  see  him.  I could  not  find  him  ‘ ' 


16,126.  On  any  former  occasion  had  you  seen  hiir 
reckie^  of  assertion  ?— Well,  I have  on  similar  occaaioDs 
~ X4.X..  hu  occ  illiu.  i uoulu  uot  nna  mm  in  me  seen  him  so. 

^ Do  you  say  that  in  a genemi  way  ?-In  a 

asked  him  if  he  had  been  in  bed.  “ No,”  he  said,  general  way.  His  answers  generally  were  such  that 
i am  quite  well.  he  did  not  seem  to  care  veiy  oflen. 

16,108.  He  said  that  to  yon  ? — He  said  he  was  per-  16,128.  Were  they  positive  misstatements,  or  were 
lectly  w^.  I said,  “ What  is  the  reason  of  this,”  and  they  due  to  weakness  of  mind  ? — No,  I saw  nothins  a 
me  warder  said  he  would  not  get  up  in  the  morning ; far  as  liia  mind  wos  cotir-BrnDd  ^ 

but  I could  make  nothing  more  of  if,  and  my  atten- 
tion was  called  soon  afterwards  to  the  same  thing.  He 
cannot  get  up  when  the  others  do  in  the  morning.  I 
told  him,  “ Yon  had  better  get  up.”  “ Oh,  but  they 
don’t  call  me  if  I sleep,”  or  some  answer  of  that  kind ; 
and  up  he  got,  and  went  as  usual  to  his  work. 

yo“  ask  the  Eoman  Bums,  that  this  state  which  he  got  into,  a^T^hicl 
SoM  £ll  did  hypoehondriaS  resulted  |from 

• interview  between  him  and  Messrs.  Blake  i 

3T  4 


far  as  his  mind  was  concerned. 

16.129.  Did  he  seem  ashamed  or  disconqerted  a 
oeing  detected  in  a false  statement  ? — No  ,-he  jus 
turned  away  from  me  and  went  away  upstairs  eating 
a portion  of  it.  He  said,  “ I hadn’t  time  to  eat  it  thi 
morning  for  breakfast,”  and  went  away  eating  it. 

16.130.  {Mr.  De  Vere.)  Is  it  your  opinion,  Dr 
Bums,  that  this  state  which  he  got  into,  and  which  ] 


JJr.  Sums. 
18Ang.  1S70. 
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MINUTES  Ot’  evidence. 


Ur.  Svrns, 
16Ang.  1870. 


McCarthy  Downiiipr,  and  wsi*  n st.nte  a«sumfd  by  him 
for  the  purpose  of  achieving  his  release  at  a future 

time  ? I was  under  the  impression  all  the  time,  and 

TVO.S  the  same  throughout,  that  that  interview  that  ho 
had  with  Messrs.  Dowmjig  and  Blake  only  tended  to 
unhinge  him.  , „ . , . 

16.1S1.  How  do  you  reconcile  Uiat  beliet  with  the 
statement  you  made  here  a little  time  ago,  in  which 
you  traced  his  state  of  miud  to  the  fact  that  Ins  em- 
ployment was  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  mind  occu- 
pied ?— -I  think  that  if  ho  hail  more  to  do  his  mind 
would  he  more  occupied  in  his  work,  and  less  about 
hia  pei-sonai  feelings. 

16.132.  Then  you  think  that  thw  state  ot  hypochon- 
driasis was  not  voluntaiy.  Which  do  you  choose  ?— 
The  one  occun-ed  at  a diftcrent  time  from  the  other. 
It  was  at  the  latter  end  that  this  liypoehondriasis 
appeared  to  exist.  But  his  first  real  complaint  and 
positive  refusal  to  take  food  was  dmoat  immediately 
after  the  interview  witli  Mr.  Downing. 

16.133.  ^Vllen  was  it  that  his  mind  began  to  suffer 
from  want  of  work  ?— I did  not  think  that  his  mind 
began  to  suffer. 

16.134.  Your  words  were,  I think,  that  his  employ- 
ment was  not  sufficient  to  kee|i  bis  mind  occupied?— 
I think  so,  and  hia  attention  was  arrested  more  by 
little  grievances  than  if  he  had  full  employment  and 
full  work  like  another  prisoner. 

16,185.  Then  if  the  state  of  bypochoudi-insis  arose 
from  want  of  employment  it  would  he  involuntary  on 
his  part  ? — Well,  that  depends  on  the  tendency  of  a 
man’s  mind.  If  he  has  an  active  miud  he  must  think 
of  something.  He  was  occasionally  reading.  I think 
he  did  have  a little  more  reading. 

16.136.  Do  you  think  that  his  not  having  enough 

to  do  was  the  causa  of  his  entering  into  shamming 
insanity  in  order  to  get  out  ? — I think  it  preyed  upon 
his  mind.  If  continued  employment 

16.137.  (I>r.  Lyons.)  Are  you  aware  that  Dr. 
Meyers  examined  him,  and  gave  an  opinion  ?— I am. 

16.138.  Are  you  aware  that  he  stated  after  careful 
examination  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  Rickard  Burke 
was  of  unsound  mind  ? — I am. 


16.139.  Does  that  opinion  of  Dr.  Meyers  in  any 
way  modify  or  influence  the  opinion  you  have  ex- 
pressed in  regard  to  those  observations  that  j’oii  have 
mentioned  to  us  which  took  plnoe  while  Burke  was 
imdev  yoiiv  care? — T feel  peiffoctly  certain  tliat  his 
rnnul  ivas  not  affected  when  he  left  Clmtham  Prison, 
if  bis  mind  wore  affected  it  must  have  been  after  he 
left  Chatham  Prison. 

16.140.  Wliskt  particuliu-  inteipn'tation  do  you  apply 
to  the  word  hy^wchondrinsis  ? — I mean  a man  thinking 
of  his  own  personal  discomforts  and  little  annoyances 
of  life ; which  would  be  remedickl  by  giving  him  active 
eniplovment.  I do  not  moiiu  to  say  that  the  mind  is 
affected  in  such  a case  as  that.  He  was  a very  strong, 
active,  big  man. 

16.141.  Wjls  he  a hig,  strong,  he-althy  man  ?— I 
think  him  a very  healthy  man.  He  was  tall.  You 
could  not  call  him  a stout  man,  but  he  WiXs  fair. 

16.142.  Are  wc  to  mulerstaud  that  he  was,  at  all 
events,  Labouring  under  the  condition,  of  hypochondriasis 
during  the  latter  period  of  his  imprisonment  at  Chat- 
ham ?— I should  call  it  hypochoudritu«m. 

16.143.  Would  yom-  evidence  come  to  tiiis,  that  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  imprisonment  at  Chathaan  ho 
w’as  labouring,  nt  all  events,  under  hj-pochondiiasis  ? — 
Yes,  in  a general  sense. 

16.144.  {Mr.  Brodrick.)  Meaning  by  hypochoudri- 
asi.s,  as  I understand  you,  a morbid  self-eonseionsnoss, 
makin°‘  his  miud  dwell  too  much  on  his  own  wants  - 
Yes,  l"think  so,  but  not  to  amount  to  disease. 

16.145.  {Dr.  Lyons.)  Where,  would  you  fix  the 
limit  that  he  was  sound  and  disease  begim  ? — That  I 
leave  for  others  to  determine.  I have  never  entered 
into  it. 

16.146.  At  iJl  events,  your  final  statement  is,  that 
he  was  laboiuing  undei'  a state  of  hypochondriasis  for 
some  time  prior  to  leaving  Chatham  ? — He  was  under 
a wrong  impression. 

16.147.  Yon  yom-self  used  the  word  hypoclionilriasis  ? 

Yes,  and  I did  it  in  a general  mminer.  I did  it  in  a 

general  way.  It  was  so  slight  that  a man  would  not 
reganl  it  as  a disease  to  put  a man  under  control  or 
treatment  for. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
The  Commission  adjourned. 


[End  of  Minifies  of  Evidence.] 
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Report  on  French  Prisons.— By  Dr.  Lyons. 


To  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Devon, 

Chairman  of  Commission,  See. 

3,  Parliament  Street,  Westminster,  London, 

My  Lord,  ^ August  30,  18/0. 

, . , leave  to  submit  to  your  Lordship  the  following  observations,  made  during 
a brief  visit  to  France,  with  a view  to  a comparative  study  of  the  French  prison  system. 
They  are  necessarily  very  imperfect,  but  will,  I trust,  convey  an  intelligible  outline  of  the 
principal  features  of  prison  life  under  the  French  Empire.  For  the  opinions  expressed  I 
am  of  course  to  be  held  solely  responsible. 

1 have  the  honour  to  report  that  1 proceeded  to  Paris  on  the  1st  June.  Having 
been  provided  with  a letter  of  introduction  from  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  I presented  myself 
at  the  British  Embassy,  and  was  most  cordially  received  by  Her  Majesty’s  Envoy,  Lord 
Lyons. 

His  Excellency  was  good  enough  to  furnish  me  with  a letter  to  M.  Pietri,  Prefet  de 
Police,  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  under  whose  more  immediate  superintendence  the 
prisons  of  this  department  are  placed,  although  these,  as  well  as  all  the  other  prisons  and 
coii'cctioual  institutions  of  the  empire,  are  under  the  general  control  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior. 

To  M.  Pietri,  Prefet  de  Police ; to  M.  Cadou,  Chef  du  Bureau  des  Prisons ; as  well  to 
the  several  directors  and  ofiicers  of  the  prisons  which  I visited,  my  best  acknowledgments 
are  due,  for  the  courtesy  and  consideration  with  which  1 was  at  all  times  received,  and  for 
the  ample  opportunities  which  I enjoyed  for  fully  inspecting  all  the  interior  arrangements 
of  the  prisons,  as  well  as  for  the  complete  details  furnished  to  me,  in  official  documents, 
of  the  regulations  as  to  the  discipline,  diet,  and  internal  economy  generally  of  the  institutions 
into  which  I inquired. 


PART  I. 

Prisons  op  the  Seine. 

Prisoners  condemned  for  less  than  for  one  year  and  a day,  and  those  condemned  to  death. 
The  prisons  in  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  embrace  tiie  following: 

I.  The  D^p6t  of  the  Prefeture  de  Police,  with  a department  called  the  Con- 

ciergerie. 

II.  The  Sant6. 

III.  The  Prison  Mazas. 

IV.  The  Prison  St.  Pelagic. 

V.  The  Prison  De  la  Roquette,  otherwise  called  the  D6p6t  des  Condamnes. 

VI.  The  Prison  St.  Lazare,  exclusively  for  women,  including  in  a separate 
department,  the  “ femmes  publiques  ” or  prostitutes. 

VII.  The  Prison  for  Young  Offenders,  a correctional  institution  for  boys,  of  peculiar 
arrangement  and  discipline. 

VIII.  The  “ Maison  de  Repression,”  near  St.  Denis. 

"With  more  or  less  minuteness,  and  with  such  care  as  I could  best  devote  to  the 
inquiry,  1 visited  each  and  all  of  the  institutions  just  named,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last,  which,  being  at  some  distance  from  Paris,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  inspect  within 
the  brief  period  at  my  command. 

Besides  the  regular  prison  establishments  above  enumerated,  there  are  three  refor- 
matory institutions  on  a comparatively  small  scale,  but  which  have  not  as  yet  assumed 
such  an  importance,  however  beneficial  in  their  operation,  as  to  induce  me  to  make  them 
the  subject  of  special  notice.  They  are, 

1.  The  Convent  of  the  Madeleine,  which  on  the  1st  May  contained  61  young  girls. 

2.  The  Protestant  Convent,  which  contained  „ „ 5 „ 

3.  An  Israelite  Institution  „ „ „ „ 4 „ 

The  general  movement  and  comparative  statistical  importance  of  the  prisons  of  Paris 
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may  be  best  understood  from  the  following  figures,  which  show  the  actual  population  of 
the  several  institutions  on  the  1st  May  1870.  For  these  figures  I am  indebted  to 
M.  Cadou.  Chef  du  Bureau  des  Prisons. 

1,  1870. 

218  men. 

56  women. 

- 32  boys. 

13  girls. 

58 

- 878 

- 977 

- 407 

- 351 

“ 979  all  females, 

- 167 
533  men. 

282  women 

4,900 

Convent  of  the  Madeleine  - - - 6l  young  girls. 

Protestant  Convent  - - - - 5 „ „ 

Israelites  - - ...  . 4 

4,980 

Of  these  80  were  Protestants  and  40  Israelites. 

Dischargeb  prom  16th  to  30th  Mat  1870. 

2,961  men. 

500  women. 

448  boys. 

37  girls. 

Of  the  prisons  of  Paris,  those  of  latest  construction  are  the  Dep6t  of  the  Prdfeture  and 
La  Sant6. 

The  Prison  or  the  D^pOt  of  the  Prefeture  of  Police The  construction  and 

arrangements  of  the  Dep6t  de  la  Prefeture,  very  recently  erected  near  the  Pont  Neuf, 
fit  it  for  the  reception  and  safe  custody  of  large  but  ever  varying  numbers  of  persons 
coming  daily  into  the  hands  of  the  large  and  highly  efficient  police  force  of  Paris, 
which  number  somewhat  over  4,000.  In  its  separate  cells,  halls,  and  covered  yards, 
from  1,200  to  1,500  persons  could  be  at  once  securely  lodged. 

By  a peculiarity  of  construction,  which  gives  great  facilities  of  centralization,  portions 
of  the  courts  of  justice  are  built  over  the  prison,  at  an  elevation  of  three  or  four  stories. 
I cannot  commend  either  the  architectural  arrangements,  or  the  condition  as  to  lighting 
and  ventilation  winch  result  from  this  defect  of  construction.  Of  the  effects”  in  a 
sanitery  point  of  view,  it  may  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  arrive  at  a definite  con- 
clusion, as  the  population  of  these  prisons  is  a fluctuating  and  ever-changing  one,  few 
persons  passing  more  than  from  a few  houi's  to  at  the  outside  three  days  within  its 
walls.  ■ 

The  Prison  of  La  Sant^. — To  this  pnson,  but  three  years  occupied,  Paiis  may 
point  with  pride,  as  realising  witbin  itself  all  the  conditions  now  recognised  as  most 
desirable  in  the  construction  of  a prison,  which  contains  at  once  the  most  perfect 
arrangements  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  cellular  system,  and  a department  in  which  the 
prisoners  of  a certain  class  are  placed  in  association. 

Its  somewhat  elevated  situation,  on  the  Boulevard  Arago,  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris, 
commands  a full  salubrity  in  abundant  fresh  air  and  free  perflation. 

It  comprises  a cell^ar  quarter,  arranged  in  four  rays  from  a common  centre,  and  a 

quarter  in  common  entirely  apart  from  the  former.  The  interior  arrangements  and 
discipline  of  the  two  departments  are  quite  distinct. 

In  the  dimenrions  ventilation,  fittings,  and  bedding  of  the  separate  cells,  will  be  found  all 
that  can  be  desired  for  the  health  and  convenience  of  the  prisoners.  At  one  angle  of  the  cell 
^ placed  a closet,  and  the  system  of  ventilation  is  so  arranged,  that  the  fresh  air  entering 
^ the  cell  wmdow  is  drawn  down  through  the  closet,  by  aid  of  an  exhaustion  apparatus,  in 
the  basement  of  the  building,  worked  by  hot-air  flues.  As  a matter  of  fact  I observed  a 
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total  absence  of  unpleasant  odour,  a sufficient  freshness  of  the  air  in  them  all ; and  it  was 
confidently  stated  by  the  governor,  warders,  and  prisoners,  that  no  smell  is’  perceptible 
even  when  the  closet  has  been  just  used  for  the  purposes  of  nature,  so  effective  is  the 
down  draft  alleged  to  be.  The  continuance  of  closets  in  cells  is,  however,  of  doubtful 
propriety. 

In  the  arrangements  for  religious  worship, -the  chapel  for  the  cellular  department  of 
the  prison  is  erected  on  the  level  of  the  first  floor,  in  a central  situation  in  the  axis  of  all 
the  rays  which  comprise  the  cellular  part  of  the  prison.  This  construction  purports  to 
give  to  each  prisoner  in  his  cell,  with  his  ceil  door  partially  open,  bat  secured  by  a special 
arrangement  of  its  bolt,  a view  of  the  ministering  priest  at  the  altar.  As  a matter  of 
fact  this  is  not  realised,  except  for  the  cells  moat  favourably  placed  and  in  certain  positions. 
I tested  it  by  actual  observation.  The  same  arrangement,  and  the  same  defect  for  the 
purpose  intended  exists  in  the  Prison  Mazas. 

In  La  Sant6  a separate  chapel  and  a separate  place  of  worship  are  provided  for  the 
Protestants  and  the  Israelites. 

As  it  is  no  part  of  my  intention  to  enter  into  a full  detail  of  the  internal  economy  of  the 
prisons  of  Paris,  and  as  I design  rather  to  point  out  in  what  particulars  the  prison  system 
of  France  differs  most  essentially  from  that  of  England,  I shall  content  myself  by  stating 
that  in  the  Prison  of  La  Sant6  will  be  found  realised  the  most  recent  arrangements  for  the 
custody  and  health  of  the  prisoners.  The  infirmary  contains  50  beds,  and  there  are 
usually  about  40  patients. 

The  Prison  Mazas. — This  institution,  built  just  prior  to  and  first  inhabited  in  letSO, 
is  conducted  entirely  on  the  cellular  system.  It  comprises  six  rays,  branching  from  a 
common  centre,  and  containing  200  cells  in  each.  The  actual  population  at  the  period 
of  my  visit  was  1,000.  The  rules  and  regulations  as  to  discipline,  diet,  and  the  privileges 
and  punishment  of  the  prisoners  are  practically  the  same  as  in  La  Sante. 

The  cells  resemble  those  of  La  Sante,  and  contain  a closei  ventilated  on  tne  same 
principle.  There  is  no  special  infirmary,  and  the  prisoners  when  sick  are  treated  in  their 
cells.  The  general  health  of  the  prison  is  reported  good,  and  although  40  cases  of  small- 
pox occurred  in  the  recent  epidemic,  only  one  death  is  recorded. 

The  director  (governor)  of  this  prison  was  good  enough  to  furnish  me  with  a complete 
set  of  the  rules,  regulations,  notices,  lists'of  effects,  almanack,  prices  of  the  canteen,  and 
other  particulars  regarding  the  prisoners,  which  will  be  noticed  tiereafter. 

The  Prison  of  St.  Pelagie. — The  building  devoted  to  this  prison  is  of  old  date.  Its 
first  destination  was  that  of  a convent,  but  since  the  Revolution  it  has  been  chiefly  used 
as  a prison,  and  has  been  on  various  occasions  the  abode  of  nolable  personages,  as  the 
Princess  Beauharnais,  B4ranger  the  poet,  and  at  the  present  moment  M.  Rochefort. 

To  an  institution  like  St.  Pelagie  occupying,  temporarily,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  an  ancient 
building  with  all  possible  vices  of  construction,  aud  retaining  within  its  internal  economy- 
more  than  one  remnant  of  the  antiquated  and  obsolete  usages  of  prison  life,  in  a part  at 
least,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  apply  the  too  rigid  rules  of  a criticism  enlightened  by  the 
experience  of  modern  prison  discipline. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  about  this  prison  is  its  retention  to  the  present  hour 
of  the  system  of  partial  payment  bj  the  prisoner  for  his  cell,  bed,  and  part  of  his  living, 
in  the  quarter  of  the  institution  still  officially  designated  the  Grande  Pistole.”  Here 
the  prisoner  pays  at  the  rate  of  20  centimes  per  day  for  his  bed.  His  cell,  bed,  and  bed 
clothes  are  supposed  to  be  superior  in  kind  to  those  of  the  other  prisoners,  but  as  all  the 
prisoners  have  the  common  right,  in  this  as  well  as  in  all  the  olffier  prisons  of  Paris,  of 
purchasing  from  the  canteen  at  a regulated  tariff,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  advantages 
of  the  Pistole  are  as  great  or  as  exclusive  as  might  be  supposed  at  first  sight. 

Of  the  internal  arrangements  of  this  prison  I shall  not  speak  at  any  length.  Its 
arrangements  are  in  various  respects  defective;  the  accommodation  is  inadequate;  so 
that  in  some  instances  in  a cell  of  very  insufficient  dimensions — 12  x 12  x 9 — and  with 
but  one  window,  five  beds  are  placed. 

The  food  in  this  prison,  as  elsewhere  in  the  prisons  of  Paris,  appears  to  be  good  and 
moderately  abundant.  The  prisoners  appear  to  enjoy  considerable  privileges,  with  access 
to  the  canteen ; the  use  of  tobacco,  dominoes,  and  visits  and  letters,  are  onr  the  same  liberal 
scale  as  in  the  other  prisons. 

A special  department  of  this  prison  is  devoted  to  the  retention  of  political  prisoners, 
and  those  condemned  for  “d^lits  de  presse,”  offences  against  the  laws  of  the  press. 

The  condition  of  these  prisoners  will  be  treated  of  in  a separate  section. 

Various  works  of  the  kind  enumerated  in  the  list  of  prison  industries  are  carried  on  in 
this  prison.  As  usual  in  all  the  French  prisons  the  prisoners  receive  weekly  a certain 
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portion  of  the  gains  of  their  work  which,  they  are  at  liberty  to  spend  at  the  canteen,  or 
in  almost  any  other  manner  they  please. 

The  D£p6t  des  Condamnes,  or  Prison  de  la  Roquette. — This  institution  dates 
from  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  and  cannot  therefore  be  expected  to  realise 
fully  all  the  requirements  of  a well-ordered  modern  prison.  It  is  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 650  prisoners.  The  actual  number  at  the  date  of  mj’’  visit  was  350. 

It  purports  to  receive,  in  common  with  all  the  other  prisons  of  the  Department  of  the 
Seine,  only  those  who  are  condemned  to  one  year  or  a shorter  period  of  imprisonment. 
It  is  also  the  dep6t  to  which  those  condemned  to  death  are  sent,  and  in  front  of  its  main 
entrance  may  be  remarked  five  oblong  stones  sunk  in  the  pavement  of  the  carriageway, 
which  mark  the  site  on  which  the  guillotine  is  erected  for  capital  punishment.  The  last 
prisoner  who  suffered  capitally  in  the  department  was  Traupman. 

The  chief  defects  of  this  prison  appear  to  me  to  be  due  to  vices  of  original  construction 
of  the  building,  insufficient  ventilation,  an  imperfect  system  of  baths,  and  a faulty  and 
much  neglected  state  of  the  latrines. 

In  the  internal  economy  and  arrangement  of  the  institution  all  seems  to  be  carried  out 
that  the  physical  conditions  of  the  building  permit. 

Defects  likewise  undoubtedly  exist  in  the  mode  of  classification  and  want  of  separation 
ot  the  prisoners,  the  very  young  and  the  comparatively  innocent  being  herded  with  the 
middle-aged,  the  old,  and  the  hardened  in  vice.  The  reprieved  murderer  ma}',  and  at 
this  moment  does,  actually  consort  freely  ■with  many  of  the  other  inmates. 

A room  of  ample  dimensions  is  provided  for  the  use  of  those  condemned  to  death.  Here 
they  are  watched  night  and  day  by  two  prison  warders  and  a guard  of  soldiers.  The 
closet  arrangement  is  special,  and  admits  of  the  chamber-vessel  being  withdrawn  by  a 
trap-door  ou  the  outside,  on  a level  with  the  fioor,  for  the  purpose  of  constant  observation 
and  inspection  of  its  contents,  with  a view,  no  doubt,  to  detect  and  obviate  the  effects  of 
poisonous  drugs  employed  with  smcidal  intent. 

Works  similar  to  those  carried  on  in  the  other  prisons  occupy  the  prisoners  during  a 
great  part  of  the  day,  and,  as  in  the  other  prisons  of  Paris,  those  who  work  share  in  the 
profits  on  a definite  scale. 

The  Prison  of  St.  Lazare. — This,  the  sole  prison  for  females  in  Paris,  occupies  the 
site  and  buildings  of  a convent  fully  two  centuries  old.  One  of  the  smaller  chapels  is 
pointed  out  with  reverence  as  occupying  the  exact  site  of  the  cell  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

The  building  is  said  to  be  capable  of  holding  1,200  prisoners.  It  actually  contained 
850  on  the  day  of  my  visit.  Of  these  375  were  “ femmes  pnblique  ” prostitutes,  divided 
into  two  classes  kept  quite  separate ; those  considered  to  be  “ valides  ” or  free  from 
specific  disease,  and  those  “ malades  ” or  under  treatment  for  some  form  or  stage  of 
syphilitic  disease.  'Phese  females,  like  all  those  in  this  prison,  are  under  the  general 
superintendence  and  care  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Marie  Joseph. 

They  are  also  partly  tended  and  nursed  by  older  females  formerly  of  their  own 
unfortunate  calling,  and  who  are  admitted  to  the  institution  as  volunteers,  being  free  to 
go  and  come.  In  return  for  their  services  they  are  lodged,  fed,  and  clothed. 

All  possible  precautions  are  employed  to  keep  the  “ femmes  pubJique  ” apart  from 
the  other  members  of  the  prison.  They  attend  divine  service  at  a separate  hour.  The 
great  chapel  is  capable  of  containing  600  together.  There  are  one  or  two  private  or 
separate  chapels  in  other  parts  of  the  building. 

_A  private  association  of  benevolent  ladies  is  permitted  to  visit  this  department  of  the 
prison,  and  some  instances  of  reformation  are  reported  as  the  result  of  their  labours. 

Like  St.  Pelagic  this  prison  affords  in  a separate  department  the  privilege  of  a superior 
bed  in  the  “ Grande  Pistole  ” at  the  rate  of  20  centimes  per  day.  As  all  -within  the  prison 
have  the  same  access  to  the  canteen  at  a regulated  tariff,  the  special  advantages  of  the 
“pistole”  are,  as  already  observed,  not  very  apparent. 

The  prisoners  sleep  seemingly  indifferently,  and  as  accommodation  can  be  provided  for 
them,  in_  cells  holding  about  four  or  five  beds,  or  in  common  dormitories,  the  largest  of 
which  being  only  9 feet  high,  but  having  windows  at  both  sides,  contains  84  beds,  ranged 
in  four  separate  rows. 

The  same  pxdvileges  are  enjoyed  by  the  prisoners  in  St.  Lazare  as  in  the  other  prisons 
of  Pans,  and  as  an  instance  of  the  facilities  afforded  for  external- communication,  it  may 
be  mentioned  _ that  I noticed  a written  tariff  of  the  payments  to  be  made  to  “ Commis- 
sionaires, which  was  posted  up  in  more  than  one  public  place  in  the  prison,  and  which, 
according  to  ^stances,  regulated  the  charges  for  messages  from  5 centimes  to  14-  francs. 

A special  class  in  St.  Lazare  comprises  those  very  young  females,  under  16  years  of 
age,  -who  for  purposes  of  correction  or  punishment  are  put  in  prison  for  short  periods. 
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Tm  Prisons  of  Yoong  OFFENBrns.—The  Maison  des  Jeuiies  Detenus,  as  its  name 
mphes  IS  devoted  to  the  retention  of  the  very  young,  nil  of  the  male  sex.  T.-.is  insti- 
prisons,  occupies  the  site  of  an  old  convent,  but 
the  building  has  been  in  a manner  reconstructed  on  the  cellular  system,  and  is  aiTanaed 
in  rays  radiating  from  a centre.  It  is  capable  of  holding  SOO,  but  actiiallv  contained  only 
1 80  at  my  visit.  It  comprises  two  classes  of  offenders ; ^ J 

A.  Boys  who,  under  “ correction  paternelle,"  are  admitted  for  periods  varyinir  fiorc 

one  to  SIX  months  on  the  complaint  of  one  or  both  parents.  A parent  finding  hil  child 
refractory,  idle,  or  devoted  m any  way  to  bad  courses,  reports  him  to  the  agent  de 
police  who  after  inquiries  thereupon,  fura  a certificate  which  enables  the  parent  to 
bring  the  child  before  the  President  du  Tribunal  Civil.  Between  the  ages  of  8 and  12 
years  the  child  may  be  sent  to  this  house  of  correction  for  one  month,  above  12  years  for 
six  months.  ^ 

On  admission  he  is  placed  and  retained  in  separate  confinement,  takes  his  meals 
separately,  and  exercises  with  a hoop,  in  a separate  ground.  He  also  washes  while  in 
the  exercise  pound.  He  is  at  all  times  under  the  surveillance  of  an  officer.  Each  of 
them  IS  taught  some  branch  of  trade  or  manufacture,  and,  as  in  all  the  other  prisons, 
shares  in  the  profit  of  his  labour. 

^ He  is  punished  if  refractory  by  separate  cell,  and  in  all  respects  is  treated  like  the 
inmate  of  an  ordinary  cellular  prison. 

B.  The  sccOTid  class  of  boys  occupying  this  prison  comprises  those  condemned  in  the 
ordinai  y way  by  the  civil  tribunals,  and  whom,  by  reason  of  tender  years  or  short  periods 
of  punishment,  it  is  not  thought  well  to  send  to  the  other  prisons. 

This  institution  does  not  appear  to  be  very  largely  used  at  present.  Many  of  the 
;^ung  offenders  are  now  sent  into  the  “colonies  agricoles”  in  distant  departments,  as 
those  at  Mettray,  Nogeut,  honcorabole.  The  last-named  is  in  the  Haute  Vienne,  and  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  The  Israelites  have  a separate  place  of 
reception  at  Nancy.  ^ ^ 

The  general  direction  and  administration  of  the  prisons  of  the  Seine,  like  those  of  all 
the  other  prison  establishments  of  france,  is  under  the  control  of  the.  Minister  of 
the  Interior. 


The  prisons  of  the  Seine  are,  however,  specially  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  the  Prefect 
of  the  police,  and  under  his  authoiity  are  supervised  by  the  Chef  du  Bureau  des  Prisons 
M.  Cadou. 

The  supply  of  bread,  general  food,  clothing,  bedding,  the  heating  of  the  prisons,  the 
sewage  and  cleansing  of  them,  and  the  work  performed  by  the  prisoners,  are  all  let  or 
farmed  out  to  certain  entrepreneurs  or  contractors  under  special  conditions  very  rigidly 
defined  by  the  Administration.  “ 

The  contract  for  the  bread  supply,  baked  chiefly  at  the  central  depot  at  St.  Lazare,  is 
made  for  the  short  period  of  six  months  only  j that  for  the  other  supplies  is  made  for 
three,  six,  or  nine  years. 

The  daily  payment  for  the  support  of  the  prisoners  is  at  the  present  rate  of  59  centimes 
per  head. 

The  profit  by  the  prisoners’  labour  is,  as  more  particularly  explained  hereafter, 
divided  in  certain  proportions,  part  being  allotted  to  himself,  and  part  retained  by  the 
State  for  the  public  Treasury  and  the  contractor. 

Of  the  economic  results  of  this  system  I was  unable  to  procure  any  more  extended 
details  than  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  do  not  exhibit  a profit  and  loss 
account : 


Detenus. 

PrvvciiuB. 

Days  of 
Presence. 

Days  of 
Work. 

Produce  of  ' 
Work. 

Days  of 
Work. 

Produce  of  j 
Work. 

1866 

1867 

1868 
1869 

1,078,846 

3,299,707 

1,187,517 

1,027,516 

537,337 

616,467 

598,367 

567,855 

Ft. 

347,136 

353,133 

316,856 

327,244 

251,959 

393,240 

206,033 

180,799 

Fr.  t 

83,955  I 
119,541  1 

90,485  i 
87.746  I 

General  purpose  of  the  Prisons  of  the  Seine.- ■ -This  may  he  stated  to  be  in  general  terms 
the  reception,  correction,  punishment,  and  detention  of  persons  sentenced  to  a period  of 
imprisonment  of  leas  than  one  year  and  a day ; also  to  the  temporary  custody  of  those 
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condemned  for  longer  periods  wboare  eventually  deported  to  the  general  central  prisons  of 
the  State,  and  of  those  condemned  within  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  to  suffer  capital 


In  the  internal  economy  of  the  prisons,  a certain  degree  ofuniformity  prevails  in  regard 
to  the  lodging,  clothing,  food,  occupation,  punishment,  and  privileges  of  the  inmates.  As 
already  pointed  out,  however,  much  variety  obtains  in  the  amount  and  kind  of  accom- 
modation afforded  in  the  several  institutions  as  previously  mentioned  in  the  separate 


notice  of  each  prison.  /.  t ^ ^ i. 

in  the  erection  of  the  Mazas  prison,  and  m the  department  oi  La  aante,  both  com- 
paratively new  institutions,  and  in  the  House  of  Correction  for  boys,  a strictly  cellular 
discipline  is  maintained.  More  or  less  of  the  associated  system  prevails  in  the  common 
quarter  of  La  Sant6,  and  with  the  exception  of  Mazas,  in  nearly  every  branch  of  each  of 
the  other  prisons.  „ v i.  j 

The  cells  in  the  newer  prisons,  La  Sant6  and  Mazas,  are  of  good  condition,  well  lighted 
and  ventilated,  and  of  ample  dimensions.  In  the  older  prisons  the  accommodation  for 
prisoners  cannot  he  considered  as  equal  to  the  standard. 

The  food  is  of  good  quality  but  of  moderate  amount.  It  is  supplied  by  contract  under 
very  strict  conditions. 

The  bread  is  baked  for  all  the  prisoners,  except  those  of  La  Sante  and  St.  Denis,  at  a 
central  establishment  at  St.  Lazare.  Two  kinds  of  bread  are  in  use  : white  bread,  made 
from  first  quality  flour  ; second  white-bread  {pain  Us-blanc)  made  of  best  seconds  flour. 
A sample  of  the*  bread  is  sent  each  day  to  the  Chef  du  Bureau  des  Prisons ; and  a standard, 
or  test  sample,  of  the  flour  is  kept  at  the  general  central  bakery.  The  weight  of  the 
bread  for  delivery  is  rigidly  determined.  As  in  the  case  of  all  other  articles  provided  by 
the  entrepreneur,  or  contractor,  the  bread,  if  disapproved,  may  be  thrown  upon  his 
hands,  and  a supply  for  the  occasion  provided  by  the  governor  or  director  of  a prison, 
immediately,  at  the  cost  of  the  contractor. 

The  contract  for  bread  is  made  for  six  months  only. 

The  kitchen  food,  vivres  de  cuisine,  comprises  meat  and  vegetables.  The  contracts 
are  made  for  three,  six,  or  nine  years  consecutively,  with  power  to  the  authorities  or 
the  contractor,  on  six  months’  notice  to  cancel  the  contract  at  the  end  of  the  third  or  the 
sixth  year. 

The  regime  of  the  prisons  varies  according  to  the  categories  of  prisoners.  The  daily 
rations  for  the  different  prisons  excepting  La  Santfe  and  St.  Denis,  are  thus  given  as  an 
average  of  the  last  three  years. 


Rations  of  ordinary  regime 

Rations  of  punishment  regime  - 

Rations  of  mtirmary  regime 

Rations  of  constant  full  diet 

Rations  of  the  young  offenders  - 

Rations  of  the  regime  of  political  prisoners 

- 4,200 

6 
704 
70 
200 
7 

In  addition,  40  litres  of  milk  per  da3^ 

5,187 

The  ordinary  regime  comprises  two  sorts  of  rations,  viz.,  the  maigre  ration,  served  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday;  and  the  full  (gras)  ration  on 
Sunday  and  Thursday. 

The  maigre  ration  five  days,  consists  of  breakfast  composed  of  half  a litre  of  soup,  aud 
dinner  composed  of  one-third  of  a litre  of  dry  vegetables,  potatoes,  or  fricasseed  rice,  the 
five  maigre  dinners  are  to  be  composed  successively  of  beans,  lentils,  peas,  rice,  and  potatoes. 

Into  the  composition  of  the  bouillon  maigre  distributed  for  breakfast,  the  following 
quantities  of  each  ingredient  are  put  for  100  persons. 


Breakfast  for  100,  Regime  Maigre,  jive  days  a week. 
4 kilogrammes  of  dry  vegetables. 

4 kilogrammes  of  green  vegetables. 

1 kilogramme  500  grammes  of  suet. 

500  grammes  of  salt. 


Dinner  for  100,  Regime  Maigre,  foe  days  a week. 
15  kfiogrammes  of  beans  or  peas,  or  16  kilogrammes  of  lentils. 

1 kilogramme  of  green  vegetables. 

I kilogramme  of  suet. 

500  grammes  of  salt. 
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Dintiera  of  Potatoes  for  100. 

36  kilogrammes  of  potatoes. 

1 kilogramme  of  green  vegetables. 

1 kilogramme  of  mt. 

500  grammes  of  salt. 

Dinner  of  Rice  for  100, 

6 kilogrammes  500  grammes  of  rice. 

6 kilogrammes  of  butter,  half  salted,  of  good  quality. 

500  grammes  of  salt. 

For  these  different  rations,  pork  suet,  melted  and  well  purified  of  the  kind  called 
Samdoux  is  specified. 

1 he  dry  vegetables  shall  be  of  good  quality,  marketable  and  properly  prepared  (tries.) 
The  green  vegetables  ^7ill  consist  of  carrots,  poireaux,  parsnips,  onions,  cabbage  and 

oseille  ; they  are  not  to  be  weighed  until  they  are  stripped.  Cabbage  may  enter  for  one 
third,  or  even  one  half  m the  vegetables  ; but  oseille  (soirel),  which  is  admitted  only  as  a 
substitute  for  cabbage,  only  enters  for  one  fourth.  During  the  months  of  March,  April, 
and  May,  the  directors  may  admit  potatoes  for  half  in  the  mixture  of  fresh  vegetables 
The  grasse  ration,  like  the  maigre,  consists  of  breakfast  and  dinner. 

Each  prisoner  receives  for  breakfast  a demi-litre  of  bouillon,  and  for  dinner  125 
grammes  of  beef,  dressed,  boned,  and  of  good  quality. 

Ora^se  Ration  for  100,  two  days  in  the  week,  Sunday  and  Thursday. 

22  kilogrammes  500  grammes  of  raw  meat. 

2 kilogrammes  of  iresh  vegetables  (as  in  Article  6). 

600  grammes  of  salt. 

The  whole  to  be  mixed  with  a quantity  of  water  porportioned  to  that  of  the  bouillon,  as 
defined  by  Article  6,  and  which  may,  at  need,  be  fixed  by  the  Administration.  Before 
distribution  the  portions  of  meat  are  weighed,  and  m case  of  deficency  the  entrepreneur 
contractor,  is  to  make  it  good  at  his  own  expense.  ’ 

The  accompanying  figures  show  with  approximate  accuracy  the  ingredients  in  the  daily 
rations  of  the  prisoners.  ' ^ 

Maigre  Ration,  five  days 
Breakfast. 

Dry  vegetables 
Green  vegetables 
Suet  - 

Dinnei'  of  beans  or  peas  and  suet. 

Peas  or  beans  - ^ 

Green  vegetables  - - - 0 

Suet  - - - - - 0 

Dinner  of  lentils,  green  vegetables,  and  suet. 

oz.  drs. 

Lentils  - - - - - 5 0 per  head. 

Green  vegetables  - - ■ 0 2-^  „ 

Suet  - - - - . 0 2i  ’’ 

Dinner  of  potatoes,  green  vegetables,  and  suet. 

oz.  drs. 

Potatoes-  - - - - lli  0 per  head. 

Green  vegetables  - - -02^, 

Suet  - ■ - - . 0 2f 

Dinner  of  rice  and  butter. 

oz.  drs. 

Rice  - - - - - 2 0 per  head. 

Butter  - - - - - 0 5 

Full  Ration,  Sundays  and  Thursdays. 

Breakfast. 

1 pint  of  bouillon,  thick  soup  as  above. 
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0,^  001  quite  8 oz.  per  bead  put  into  the  pot. 
0*,  not  quite  ^ oz.  per  head  put  into  the  pot. 


Meat,  raw  - 

Fresh  vegetables  - - ■ - 

Meat,  when  dressed  and  bonea  4 


Breakfasts  - 
2 full  dinners,  meat,  raw 
fresh  vegetables 
1 dinner,  beans 
I dinner,  lentils 
1 dinner,  pes.s 
i dinner,  rice 
I dinner,  potatoes  - 


Suet 

Butter 


Bread,  at  20^  02.  per  day 


- 3 

X 

7 = 

21 

0 

» 7 

X 

2 = 

14 

0 

- 5 drs. 

X 

2 = 

1 

2 

. 

- 5 

2 

. 

- 6 

5 

- 5 

3 

- 2 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 11 

7 

66 

7 

. 

. 4 

6 

- 

- 

. 0 

5 

72 

2 

- 

- 

143 

4 

215 

6 

The  separate  ataents  of  this  dietary  per  week  are  nearly  as  follows 
Bread  - ' ‘ .J 

' Mei.t  - * - ■ nt 

Potatoes  - ■ ■ ' ^ - 

Beans  - • ' * 

Peas  - - ■ ■ " 'f. 

Lentils  - ■ ‘ ’ oj 

Rice  ■ - - - " i;’- 

Soot  - - - ■ ; jj| 

The  rdmmc  of  pSmeiit  consists  solely  of  a litre  of  bonilloii  (with  bread) 

exclusively  the  grasse  rations  specified  in 

^ Thl'r/gime  of  the  young  offenders  consists  of  three  days  of  grasse  rations  and  four- 
days  of  maigte  rations,  per  week. 

Diet  of  Political  Offenders. 

Therdginreofthe  political  offenders  consists  of  five  days  of  grasse  rations,  and  two 
aays  of  maigre  rations. 

The  full  region  is  composed  of— 

fricasseed,  such  as  beans,  peas,  lentils,  potatoes,  &c. 

V/ine. — 5 decilitres. 

The  maigre  f ,„^j,„,ed  as  defined  in  Article  6,  garnished 

rfchrgreea  pL,  fevls,  green  beans  (Prenclr  beans),  sprnach,  chicory,  oseille  (sorrel), 
salsife,  and  potatoes,  &c. 

Dinner.— 4 decilitres  of  dry  vegetables,  fricasseed. 

SqTiility!  wdghts,  and  parts  of  the  meat  to  be  supplied  are  ^ulf 
The  wine  is  directed  to  be  ordinary  Bordeaux,  of  good  qnalrty,  free  f 
with  brandy,  white  wine,  or  aught  else ; it  is  not  to  be  of  the  last  ^ j 

delivered  decanted  and  clean.  A standard  sample  of  the  wine  is  to  be  lougeu  a 

Prefecture  ofPolice  and  at  each  of  the  prisons,  . w Article  2 of  a 

Independently  of  the  foregoing  dietary,  the  political  prisoners  enjoy,  by  Article 
special  regulation  of  9 February  1867,  the  following  «j,y,;tted  to  an 

The  prisoners  placed  in  the  quarter  in  question  (m  St.  Pelagie)  . • gOO 

alimentary  regime  exceptionally  accorded  to  political  prisoners,  and  compnsi  g ^ 
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fwo^igre^  bread,  and  a demi-liti-e  of  wine,  with  five  gi-asse  rations  per  week,  and 

f?  aliments  brought  in  from  without,  under  the 
control  ot  the  Director,  who  should  oppose  the  introduction  of  luxurious  articles. 

^0  prisoner  shall  be  allowed  to  have  more  than  one  litre  of  wine  brought  in  -per  day. 
i “'^‘^obolic  liquors  continues  to  be  strictly  interdicted.  Decree  of 

mtet  ot  Police,  approved  by  Minister  of  the  Interior  9th  February  I867. 

Supplementary  Food.  The  System  of  the  Ca/iifeew.-Besides  the  food  supplied  to  the 
pnsouers  by  the  Adrninistration,  the  privilege  is  accorded  to  them  of  purchasing  at  a 
^gulated  tariff  certain  alimentary  substances,  as  well  as  other  articles  supplied  in  a 
Canteen  established  Within  the  prison  by  the  entrepreneur,  or  contractor,  and  con- 
trolled  by  the  Administration.  This,  like  the  service  for  the  ordinary  food  supply,  is 
adjudged  for  a period  of  three,  six,  or  nine  years. 

The  following  table  contains  the  nomenclature  of  the  articles,  the  sale  of  which  is 
authorized;  the  approximate  quantities  of  the  objects  consumed  in  a year:  and  the 
regulated  tariff  of  prices  for  the  prisons  of  Paris  and  St.  D^nis. 


NOMENCLATURE 

Of  the  SUPPLEMENTABY  Foop  imd  other  Articles,  the  sale  of  whieli  is  autljovized  in  Ihe  Prisons  of  the  Seine. 


Ttcslgnation  of  Artic-les. 


Valuation  of  the  Quantities  to  1»  fu 


In  tlve  Prisons  of  Paris. 


Garlic  , . . 

Matches  - . • 

f Bntier,  half  salted,  summer 
1 » ,,  winter 

I Fre^  hutter  of  Isigny,  stumaet 


Candles  of  6 


Cheese  of  Gmyeres 
„ MaroUes 

„ Brie 

,,  Bondons 
,,  White 

Herrings,  smoked,  dreased 
Oil  of  Oillcth,  1st  mark 
„ olives,  tine 
Mustard,  liquid 
Onions 


100  heads 
68,320  boxes 
1,000  kilngrammes 


1.500 

2.5,000 

2,00(1 

3,000 


f Eggs,  fresh,  winter 
X ,1  summer 
/ Eggs,  hard,  winter 
„ summer 
Potatoes,  boiled 
Pipes,  earthen,  half  fine 
Pepper  in  powder 
Liqnorice,  Spanish 

„ black  Calabiian 
Soap,  Marseilles 
Salt,  white 
Sugar,  white  - 
Vinecar,  Orleans  • 

3Elk“ 

Caps,  glazed,  earthen  - 

Thread 

Needles 

Paper  for  cigarettes 
Covers  box 


I 2, .500  litres 

I 10,000  „ 

I 12,000  „ 

■ 2,500 


The  dozen 
The  kilo. 
The  dozen 


30  litres 
1,000 
1,000 


Sansoges  weighing  at  least  60  grammes 
Fromage  of  pork  - - - 

Italy 

Ham,  dressed  - - . - 


Si.vrinsEiiY. 


5.000 

2.000  litres 

20,000  „ 

2.000 

2,300  sets 


uOO  kilogrammes 
600 

10  kilogrammes 


The  kijo. 

The  hundred 
T!ie  kiio. 


0 70 
0 10 
9 50 
6 .50 
9 50 
6 50 
0 10 


Per  piece 
Per  box 
Per  2.5  grms. 


The  piece 


The  25  gnus. 
The  piece 
The  25  grms. 
The  piece 
Tlie  portion 
The  piece 
The  25  grms. 


The  double  dec 
The  piece 


4,500 


7.000  quires 
120  dozen 

2.000  „ 


: The  hundred 
1 The  12  sets 
The  hundred 


Ink 


Bottles  of  ink  - 
Paper,  coquille 
„ Jlinistre  - 
Pens,  qnill 
„ metallic  - 
„ handles  - 

Envelope  of  letters,  large 


3.000 

1.000 

4.000 

1.5.000 


Then 


The  hand 
The  hundred 
The  grass 
The  hundred 
The  dozmi 
The  hundred 


The  500  gnus 
Tlie  piece 
The  25  grma 


The  SO  grnis 
The  double  ( 


The  piece 


The  needle 
The  cover 
The  quire 
The  knife 


llie  litre 
The  bottle 
The  sheet 


0 04 
0 15 
0 01 
0 03 
0 01 
0 01 


0 05 
0 02 
0 01 


Wine. 


7 <0  The  double  dec,  0 14 
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Tobacco  is  not  specially  mentioned  m the  list  of  articles  sold  m the  canteen  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  smoking  is  not  prevented.  Tobacco  may  be  brought  in^  by  friends  or 
Sirehosed  by  the  prisoSers  ; and  it  will  be  seen  that  paper  for  cigarettes  is  enumerated, 
and  the  quantity  consumed  appears  to  be  very  large. 

Inddstmes  carbied  on  in  the  Prisons  or  the  Seine. 

A verv  extensive  system  of  utilizing  prison  labour  prevails  in  the  Prisons  of  the  Seine. 
Wmk  is  carried  on  as  well  in  separate  cells  ashy  apociated  labour  m large  common  work 
S The  trades  carried  on  represent  all  the  ordimiry  varieties  of  handicraft,  the  mami- 
facture  of  all  kinds  of  prison  garments,  bed-clothes  shoes,  stockings  smith-work 
^velocipedes,  largely  manufactured  at  St.  P61agie),.book-bmding,  paper-roarbling,  &c. 

^ m genernl  Iconomy  of  the  prison  labour  is  ^trusted  to  an  entrepreneur  or  con- 
tractor.  He  farim  the  work,  supplies  the  materials,  and  pays  the  workers  on  the  tei ms 

contractor  is  entitled  to  about  half  of  the  net  produce 
of  the  prisoners.  The  other  half  of  this  net  produce  belongs  m part  to  the  prisoners,  and 
is  to  be  paid  to  them  in  the  manner  determined  by  the  Administration- 

As  regards  the  voutliful  offenders,  the  contractor  has  right  to  seven-tenths  of  the  net 

produce  Sf  their  wo, -k.  The  other  three  tenths  belong  to  the  prisoners  , 

Pay  sheets  are  kept  with  scrupulous  care,  signed  by  the  director  of  the  prison  and  the 
contractor,  and  made  up  at  the  end  of  each  month.  Ihe  prisoner  is  furnished  with 
a book  in  which  the  entries  are  made  ot  his  work,  and  a pocket-book  in  which  is 

inscribed  the  detail  of  his  daily  labour.  _ l*  i.  • • j 4 -u- 

The  nrisoneris  share  of  the  profits  is  divided  into  two  parts  ; one  of  which  is  paid  to  him 
in  cash  week  by  week,  and  which  he  is  at  liberty  to  spend  m almost  any  manner  he 
pleases  in  purchases  from  the  canteen,  or  even  in  sending  for  arUcles  from  outside,  or  m 

^'‘in  feg”  “toTte  part  of  the  prisoners'  profits  it  is  paid  into  the  Prefecture  of  Police 

for  his  account  against  the  period  of  his  final  discharge. 

The  following  classes  of  prisoners  are  specially  exempted  from  work  : 

1.  Those  imprisoned  for  debt.  .1.1-  is.-  j i-*.*  i 

2.  Persons  condemued  for  simple  contravention  of  police  regulations,  and  political 

prisoners.  ^ ^ a- 

3.  Prisoners  occupied  in  the  service  of  the  Administration. 

4 Prisoners  in  the  Pistole,  who  by  reason  of  age,  state  of  health,  physical  incapacity 
for  manual  labour,  or  the  shortness  of  their  punishment  cannot  be  classed  m the  work 
shops. 


Privileges  op  Prisoners. 

Appeal— right  of  appeal  is  exercised  freely  by  the  prisoners,  and  a form  of  appeal 
to  the  Prociireur-Iraperial  is  posted  up  in  the  Refectory.  Pens,  ink,  and  paper  tvih  he 
supplied,  three  times  gratuitously  to  a prisoner  requiring  them  to  wnte  an  appeal.  It  the 
prisoner  has  no  money  on  entrance  he  can  earn  a certain  amount  with  little  delay,  pait 
of  which  is  paid  to  him  in  cash,  and  with  this  he  is  at  liberty  to  purchase  pens,  ink,  and 
paper  at  the  canteen.  • , 

Complaints  against  the  Director  (governor)  of  a prison  are  sent  out  sealed,  unseen  by 
the  governor,  and  are  specially  inquired  into  by  the  Chef  du  Bureau  des  Piisons. 

The  practice  of  the  prisons  of  the  Seine  in  regard  to  letters  appears  to  be  liberal 
in  the  extreme.  I could  not  learn  that  there  was  any  restriction  whatevm-  on  the  number 
of  letters  to  be  sent  out  and  received  by  the  prisoners.  They  are,  it  is  true,  both  on 
issue  and  receipt,  subject  to  the  view  of  the  gi-e£Ber,  and,  if  necessary,  of  the  director 
(governor);  but  beyond  this  there  appears  to  be  no  limit  to  the  correspondence  whicR 
may  be  kept  up  by  a prisoner,  and  when  the  correspondence  is  large,  the  inspection 
cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  very  rigid.  • • 

Visits  to  Prisoners.—The  discipline  of  the  Prisons  of  the  Seme,  m regard  to  visits,  is 
on  a very  liberal  footing.  Each  prisoner  is  allowed  to  receive  two  visits  per  week,  on 
Sundays  and  Thursdays,  from  11  to  3 o’clock.  . vu  f-r,  • 

Pnr/owr.— Three  varieties  of  parlour,  or  rooms  for  interviews  of  prisoners  with  their 
friends,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Prisons  of  the  Seine.  _ . j a.  w, 

Ordinary  Parlour. — In  general  in  the  ordinary  parlour,  the  prisoner  is  separated  trom 
his  visitor  by  a double  rail  with  an  interspace  of  about  18  inches.  In  St.  Pelagic  e 
prisoners  are  ranged  at  one  side  and  the  friends  at  the  other.  In  the  newer  ^isons  e 
prisoner  is  enclosed  in  a small  separate  compartment,  and  the  friend  in  another 
him ; a door  pierced  and  gla2ed  closes  each  in,  and  inspection  is  thus  secured  witnou 
interruption  of  privacy.  _ . 4.  j j Am 

Parlour  of  Governor  or  of  ihe  Grefier. — In  this  parlour  the  prisoner  is  separatea  ir 
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his  visitor  by  oaly  one  railing,  but  is  encL^-dl  and  seated,  and  inspection  without  inter- 
ference with  prisoner  is  secured  by  a glass  pane  in  the  door.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
conceive  a more  liberal  indulgence  to  an  ordinary  piisoner  than  is  thus  afforded.  The 
political  prisoners  are  entitled  to  the  parlour  four  times  in  the  week. 

The  special  political  prisoners  undergoing  sentence  for  press  offences  (delits  de  presse) 
are  permitted  to  receive  their  fellow-prisoners,  their  families  and  friends,  from  without  in 
their  own  apartments,  who  may,  and  often  do,  thus  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  daj'  and 
take  their  meals  with  them. 

Advocate  s Paj'lour. — A special  room  is  pro\nded  in  which  the  prisoner  is  permitted  to 
see  his  legal  adviser  entirely  alone. 

Amongst  the  smaller  privileges  of  the  prisoners  it  may  be  mentioned  that  they  are 
permitted  to  get  themselves  shaved,  and  to  play  at  dominoes  and  other  simple  games. 

Prison  Discipline. 

_ The  inducements  held  out  to  the  prisoner  to  work  for  his  own  profit,  and  the  numerous 
little  indulgences,  and  even  luxuries,  which  he  can  purchase  on  the  spot  with  that  part  of 
his  earnings  which  he  is  allowed  to  touch  weekly,  appear  to  operate  as  a most  powerful 
incentive  to  order  and  industry.  Refractory  conduct  and  idleness  can-y  with  them  direct 
loss  of  money  and  of  those  indulgences  which  it  can  provide. 

The  punishments  are  comparatively  light  and  few.  They  embrace  chiefly  the  dark 
cell,  so-called,  and  punishment  diet. 

The  punishment  by  bread  and  water  is  entirely  abandoned  in  the  Prisons  of  the  Seine. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  both  wise  and  humane. 

In  solitary  confinement  the  prisoner  gets  bouillon  and  bread  in  the  morning,  with 
legumes  (mixed  vegetables)  in  the  evening. 

This  diet  cannot  be  inflicted  for  more  than  three  consecutive  days.  With  ordinary  diet 
every  fourtli  day  it  may  be  imposed  for  eight  days  (in  some  insiauces  15  days)  by  the 
Governor  of  a prison,  and  for  two  months  by  the  Prefect. 

When  in  punishment  cell  the  prisoner  is  allowed  water  in  abundance.  He  is  not  per- 
mitted to  smoke  ; he  can  get  no  wine;  and  he  is  deprived  of  the  “ parlor.” 

The  infrequency  of  punishment  diet  is  best  shown  by  reference  to  the  official  estimate 
of  the  daily  rations  required,  see  p.  6,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  out  of  5,187  daily 
rations  required  in  the  Prison  of  the  Seine,  but  six  punishment  rations  are  enumerated. 

Dark  Cell. — It  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  no  dark  cell,  such  as  exists  in  many 
English  prison.s,  is  to  be  found  in  any  prison  of  the  Seine.  Light,  more  or  less,  is  admitted 
to  all.  I could  and  did  "write  distinctly  in  my  notebook  in  a so-called  “ dark  ” cell.  In 
one  dark  cell  a shutter  intended  at  some  former  time  to  shut  out  light  was  incapable, 
from  the  rusty  state  of  its  hinges,  of  being  closed  by  any  force  I could  ap]>Iy  to  it. 

On  the  whole  the  system  of  prison  discipline  in  the  Institutions  of  the  Department  of 
the  Seine  which  I have  visited  appears  to  me  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  remarkable  for 
humanity,  a mildness  almost  paternal,  and  a freedom  of  indulgence,  with  a privilege  in  the 
matters  of  visits,  letters,  amusements,  the  use  of  tobacco,  dominoes,  facilities  of  earning 
and  spending  money,  reading  and  writing — a gentleness  of  punishment  which  must  go  far 
to  obliterate  the  horrors  of  prison  life. 


PART  II. 

Maisons  Centrales  (Prisons  of  the  Interior). 

On  the  8th  July  1870,  with  a view  to  further  inquiries,  I undertook  a second  visit  to 
France.  I was  again  most  cordially  received  by  his  Excellency  Lord  Lyons,  and  at 
once  put  in  communication  with  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

To  the  great  com'tesy  of  the  very  distinguished  and_very  able  Chef  du  Bureau  des 
Prisons,  M.  Jaillant,  I am  deeply  indfebted  for  communications  of  the  most  important  and 
confidential  character,  and  for  copies  of  the  entire  series  of  reports  and  statistics  on  the 

Srison  system  of  the  Empire  at  large,  including  the  important  institutions  known  as  the 
laisons  Centrales. 

These  central  prisons  are  destined  for  the  reception  of  convicts  whose  term  of 
imprisonment  exceeds  one  year  and  a day.  Forty  of  these  institutions  exist  throughout 
the  Empire.  They  ai"e  occupied  indifferently  by  criminals  of  all  classes,  certain  of  them 
being  devoted  to  females  exclusively.  They  are  in  major  part  prisons  of  associated, 
labour,  in  which  the  rule  of  silence  is  rigidly  enforced.  Under  the  authority  and  by  the 
special  permission  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  I visited  two  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
these  prisons,  that  at  Poissy  department  of  the  tSeine  et  Oise,  for  males,  and  that  at 
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Clermont,  for  females.  I append  a brief  sketch,  of  the  principal  features  of  prison  life,  as 
exhibited  in  these  institutions  during  my  visits. 

As  an  example  of  another  class  of  institutions,  devoted  to  the  reform  of  young 
offenders,  I visited  the  very  celebrated  institution  of  Mettra^,  an  agricultural  colony  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tours.  Some  details  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  this 
institution,  I refer  to  a future  occasion. 

General  movement  of  the  Central  Prisons  and  Penitentiary  Establishments. — The 
latest  statistical  return  published  is  that  in  1869,  for  the  year  1867- 

The  year  1867  was  remarkable  for  a notable  augmentation  in  the  population  of  the 
prisons  and  penitentiaries.  On  31st  December  1866,  the  different  places  of  detention 
under  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  contained  : — 


Individuals. 

Remaining  on  31st  December  1866  ...  48,519 

Entered  in  year  1867  , . - - . 309,923 

Total 358,442 

Discharged  in  year  1867  -----  307,966 


Remaining  on  31st  December  1867  - ■ - 50,466 


The  number  of  the  days  of  detention,  which  in  1866  was  17,096,064,  rose  to  17,753,8/5  ; 
and  the  mean  population  mounted  from  46,838  to  48,621. 

This  increase  corresponded  to  a period  of  alimentary  crisis,  and  is  considered  to 
present  nothing  to  give  ground  for  surprise  or  alarm. 

Diet  of  the  Prisons  of  the  Interior. — It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  while  in  these  prisons 
the  general  diet  is  on  the  same  basis  as  that  in  the  prison.s  of  the  Seine,  it  has  been 
found  by  experience  in  the  female  prisons  more  economical  to  allow  to  the  inmates 
pain  d discretion,  that  is  to  say,  not  to  weigh  out  the  ration  of  bread,  but  to  let  each 
take  as  much  as  she  wants  ; each  is  satisfied,  and  waste  is  prevented,  while  on  the 
whole  a saving  is  obtained  in  the  total  quantity  consumed. 


Industries  carried  on  in  the  French  Central  Prisons. 

Amongst  the  most  striking  features  of  Frenck  prison  life,  is  the  activity  with  which  a 
large  variety  of  industrial  pursuits  is  carried  on  by  the  inmates  of  the  central  prisons  and 
penitentiaries.  The  profits  of  the  labour  of  the  prisoners,  in  proportion  varying  with  the 
special  conditions  in  which  each  is  placed,  are  shared  by  themselves.  They  have  thus  a 
direct  stimulus  to  work,  in  the  immediate  daity  enjoyment  of  a part  of  the  fruits  of  their 
vvork,  by  purchases  made  at  the  canteen.  They  are  farther  encouraged  to  order  and 
industry  by  the  prospect  of  putting  by  an  ever  accumulating  store  for  the  day  of  their 
release,  and  under  certain  circumstances  they  are  permitted  to  send  out  a part  of  their 
earnings  for  the  relief  of  their  families,  if  shown  to  be  in  need  of  such  assistance.  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  profits  of  the  prisoners’  labour  is  applied  towards  his  own  support 
and  that  of  the  establishment. 

The  profits  vary  in  different  prisons,  and  may  be  estimated  by  the  different  figures 
per  bead  at  which  the  contractors  undertake  the  feeding  and  clothing  of  the  prisoners 
and  staff,  and  the  care  and  cleaning  of  the  prison,  in  return  for  the  profit  derived  from 
their  work. 

These  figures  vary  from  a maximum  of  a little  over  one  franc  per  head  per  day  in 
some  few  and  very  remote  prisons,  to  a few  centimes  in  some  of  the  more  important 
prisons  in  proximity  to  the  larger  cities. 

In  the  female  prison  at  Clermont,  which  I had  the  pleasure  of  visiting,  the  present 
contract  is  at  zero.  Only  three  industries  are  carried  on  in  this  institution,  those  of  shoe- 
making, machine  sewing,  and  hair  platting.  The  products  of  the  prisoners’  labour  in  these 
two  branches  commands  a ready  market  in  Paris. 

About  60  branches  of  industry  are  represented  in  the  works  carried  on  in  the  various 
prisons.  They  comprise  many  forms  of  work  in  brass  and  iron,  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  jewellery,  harness,  shoe  making  in  all  forms,  manufactures  in  horn,  ornamental 
timber  work,  clock  cases,  fabrication  of  ornamental  paper  lanterns,  lamp  shades — including 
the  lithographic  printing  of  the  patterns  in  colours — cameo-carving,  hair  platting,  wig 
making,  &c. 

The  products  of  the  various  industries  canied  on  in  the  prisons  and  penitentiaries  for 
the  year  1867  is  reported  in  the  following  table.  The  term  gi-atificatious  indicates  sums 
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“>  ‘teir  own  special 


Product 

Gratifications 


£H0^828 

8,189 

£119,017 


Womea. 

£27,213 

566 


£27,779 


P6cule  of  the  prisoners  , 

^ I Disposable 


Total. 

£136,042 

8,756 

£144,798 


: 1?:86o}  £6S,679 


Portion  left  to  disposal  of  /Tenths  conceded  to  contractors  - 67  471 1 
Government.  /Tenths  r-eserved  to  Treasury  . - 12^773j 

To  those  of  the  prisoners  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work,  and  for  whom  the  con- 
tractor cannot  for  the  time  supply  work,  he  is  bound  to  make  an  allowance  of  so  many 
centimes  per  day  according  to  a regulated  scale.  ^ 

Those  prisoners  who  by  reason  of  age  or  infirmity  or  other  incapacity  are  unable  to 
profit  by  work,  are  permiUed  to  receive  the  benefit  of  monies  placed  to  their  credit  by 
their  families  or  friends.  To  those  who  have  no  such  resources  supplementary  provisions 

are  issued,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  medical  officer.  ^ 

When  finally  liberated  from  prison,  the  reserve  is  paid  to  the  prisoner  in  two  portions 
one  to  cover_  the  expenses  of  his  journey  is  given  to  himself,  the  other  is  sent  to  his  plac^ 
ot  final  destination,  and  can  only  be  drawn  by  himself  in  person.  ^ 

The  amount  which  may  be^ gained  by  an  industrious  prisoner  is  very  considerable.  It 
that  a prisoner  recently  liberated  had  to  bis  credit  something  over 
1,100  francs,  upwards  of  45/.  Stirling.  ^ 

An  English  prisoner  confined  at  Poissy  informed  me  that  he  was  able  to  earn  about 
Ibrf.  per  day,  half  of  which  went  to  the  contractor.  He  was  at  liberty  to  spend  up  to 
5a.  per  day  at  the  canteen.  He  was  permitted  to  receive  money,  within  certain  limits 
irom  Ills  lamily  m England. 

This  system,  in  all  its  bearings  economic  and  moral,  and  as  a powerful  agency  in  pro- 
moting prison  order  and  discipline,  appears  to  me  to  be  well  worthy  of  profound  study. 

It  has  been  long  m existence  m Prance,  has  been  well  proved ‘in  its  actual  operation, 
and  although  abolished  as  a dangerous  element  of  competition  with  free  laboiu  by  the 
provisional  governmentof  1848,  by  a decree  of  March  24th,  1848,  it  was  re-established  on 
April  21s_t  ot  the  same  year,  by  a ministerial  circular  signed  by  M.  Jules  Favre  and  has 
been  continued  uninterruptedly  since. 


Prison  Discipline  in  Maisons  Centiiales. 

Dark  Cells.— By  an  ordonnauce  of  so  early  a date  as  1560,  article  55,  it  is  enioined 
that  no  prison  shall  be  constructed  lower  than  the  level  of  the  ground.  By  an  order  of 
1819,  all  cells  and  lodgings,  which  their  situation  under  or  even  on  the  level  with  the 
giuuud  renders  insalubrious  are  interdicted;  no  one  can  be  shut  up  therein  for  any  cause 
whatsoever. 

No  absolutely  dark  cell  existed  in  any  prison  visited  by  me.  Theoretically  it  may  be 
said  that  such  a punishment  exists,  but  its  use  is  all  but  abandoned  in  practice. 

Bread  and,  Water  Punishment  Biet.—Tke  power  to  impose  dry  bread  and  water  as  a 
punishment  may  be  said  to  exist  theoretically,  but  it  is  only  in  very  rare  cases  put  in 
practice ; some  form  of  thickened  vegetable  soup  being  in  the  great  majority  of  instances 
allowed  to  the  prisoners  under  punishment.  One  day  of  bread  and  water  is  the  award 
usually  made  whenever  this  mode  of  punishment  is  at  all  had  recourse  to.  The  period 
never  exceeds  two  days.  ^ 

By  Ministerial  circular  of  13th  August  1844,  M.  Duchatel  enjoins  on  each  governor 
of  a prison  that  he  shall  not  permit  the  punishment  by  bread  and  water  to  be  prolonged 
so  as  to  injm'e  the  strength  of  the  convict.  If  he  judges  it  necessary,  he  will  cause  to  be 
given  to  the  prisoner,  m addition  to  his  bread,  soup,  and  e^•en  othei-  articles  of  food, 
although  he  should  continue  to  refuse  to  work.  “ The  considerations  of  humauity  must  here 
“ dominate  all  others.” 

Irons. — The  use  of  irons  is  confined  to  the  cases  provided  for  by  the  article  6l4  of  the 
Code  of  Criminal  Instruction.  In  several  of  the  prisons  no  irons  are  used  under  an~ 
circumstances.  In  case  of  great _ personal  violence,  the  very  intelligent  director  of  the 
Maisou  Centrale  de  Clermont  informed  me  that  the  canvas  sti’aight  waistcoat  was 
occasionally  employed,  hut  never  longer  than  half  an  hour  at  a time. 
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Corporal  Punishm&nt  does  not  exist  in  any  form  in  tlie  prisons  of  the  Empire.  The 
state  of  the  national  feeling  of  the  population  of  France  on  this  subject  is  long  and  well 
known.  Striking  a prisoner  is  expressly  prohibited.  The  Minister  Vaublanc,  in  an 
official  circular,  lays  down  that  the  prison  officers  should  not  permit  themselves  to  employ 
any  treatment,  save  in  extraordinary  cases,  except  those  of  legitimate  self-defence ; “ to 
“ strike  a man  is  to  abase  him  without  coiTecting  him. 

yisifs, The  friends  of  prisoners  are  allowed  to  visit  them  ou  two  clays  in  the  week, 

usually  Sundays  and  Thursdays.  It  is  the  practice  to  allow  members  of  the  family, 
comin^  from  any  considerable  distance,  to  see  them  on  any  day  in  the  week.  In  the  case 
of  fatl^r,  mother,  wife,  children,  and  other  persons  within  the  nearest  degree  of  relation- 
ship, the  order  of  the  mayor  of  the  locality,  easily  obtainable,  provides  immediate 

admission.  i •,  mr 

Letters. The  prisoners  are  permitted  to  receive  letters  daily.  1 hey  are  allowed  to 

write  a letter  once  in  every  two  months,  but  there  is  much  relaxation  of  this  rule,  and  if 
any  reasonable  cause  can  be  shown  on  grounds  of  family  affairs,  the  prisoner  is  permitted 
to  send  out  letters  as  the  occasion  arises.  The  facility  of  sending  aid  in  money  out  of 
the  pi-isoner’s  earnings  to  his  family,  if  in  need  of  it,  has  been  already  pointed  out  and 
both  implies  and  necessitates  a very  great  relaxation  of  the  rules  in  regard  to  letter- 
writing. 

Pr^ts  of  Labour . — It  has  been  already  sh  wn  to  what  a large  extentthe  prisoner  profits 
by  the  prciduct  of  his  own  labour ; firstly,  in  the  immediate  daily  enjoyment  of  sundry- 
small  additions  to  his  diet ; secondly,  in  the  power  of  laying  by  a store  for  the  day  of  his 
release ; and  thirdly,  in  the  facility  afforded  to  him  for  sending  a part  of  his  savings  to 
his  wife  or  other  immediate  member  of  his  family  who  may  need  assistance. 


Classification  of  Prisoners. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  any  complete  general  system  of  classification  of  pi-isoners  exists 
in  the  central  establishments  and  penitentiaries.  _ . , 

In  the  years  1865  and  1866  special  quarters  were  set  apart  in  the  prisons  of_  Melun 
and  Clairvaux  for  men,  and  Clermont  for  women,  for  the  reception^  of  a certain  class 
of  prisoners  of  various  ages,  of  better  antecedents  as  to  their  families  and  their  own 
careers,  than  the  ordinary  criminals.  These  quarters  are  styled  the  quarters  of  amend- 
-rnent  and  preservation.  Contact  with  ordinary  criminals  is  very  rigidly  prevented.^  The 
prisoners  in  these  quarters  are  in  all  other  respects,  as  to  work,  profits,  &c.,  treated  like  the 
other  prisoners,  but  the  evils  of  indiscriminate  association  are  thus  avoided.  The  system 
appears  to  be  approved  by  experience  of  its  working,  and  has  been  extended  to  many  of 
the  central  prisons.  I had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  in  operation  at  Poissy  and 
Clermont.  _ , 

Youth. — Age  constitutes  another  element  of  classification.  Thus  the  young  offenders 
in  the  department  of  the  Seine  are  relegated  to  the  cellular  establishment  at  La  Roquette. 
The  agrmultural  colony  of  Mettray,  near  Tours,  furnishes  accommodation  to  about  800 
youths  from  5 to  16  years  of  age. 

Mettray  also  contains  a separate  quarter  for  the  sons  of  persons  in  the  better  classes  of 
life,  whom,  in  consequence  of  wild  or  refractory  conduct,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to 
submit  to  cellular  discipline.  Under  the  powers  of  “ paternal  correction,”  the  law 
permits  parents  and  guardians  to  send  refractory  children  to  a correctional  establishment 
for  certain  periods.  The  strictest  privacy  is  observed,  in  illustration  of  which  it  is^  stated 
that  two  brothers  were,  unknown  to  each  other,  confined  in  Mettray  at  the  same  time  ; a 
lact  which  they  only  discovered  in  the  mutual  con-fidence  of  after  life.  Young  females 
are  sent  to  St.  Lazare  and  certain  other  prisons  in  the  interior. 

Old  Age. — The  prison  at  Belle  [sle  has  been  for  some  time  set  apart  for  the  reception 
of  old  men. 

Special  Quartei's  for  Political  Prisoners. — As  already  shown,  those  condemned  for 
political  offences,  for  a period  less  than  one  year  and  a day,  are  placed  in  the  prisons  of 
the  Seine,  under  the  conditions  fully  detailed  in  a former  section. 

Political  prisoners  condemned  for  longer  periods,  it  was  the  practice  to  confine^  m 
quarters,  declared  by  Imperial  decree  to  be  special,  of  certain  prisons  from  time  to  tune 
particularly  designated. 

Thus  a Special  Quartei*  for  political  prisoners  existed  until  the  recent  general  amnesty 
in  the  Maisons  Centrales  of  Nismes,  of  Melun,  and  of  Corti  in  Corsica. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  political  prisoners  have  been  sent  to  French  Guyana  and 
New  Caledonia,  as  will  be  hereafter  more  fully  detailed. 
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For  prisoners  condemned  for  political  offences  to  longer  terms  than  one  year  and  a day 
s^pecial  provision  was  made  in  departments  of  certain  of  the  Maisons  Centrales,  converted 
by  ^oyal  or  Imperial  decree  into  a “quarter  for  the  detention  of  political  offenders  ” 

Fre^ously  to  the  recent  general  amnesty,  one  such  quarter  in  a special  prison  existed  in 
the  Island  of  Coisica,  one  in  the  Maison  Centrales  at  Nisraes,  and  one  in  the  Maisons 
Cenfa-ales  at  Melun.  These  quarters  are  now  empty  of  political  prisoners. 

1 hough  not  enjoying  the  full  privileges  acceded  to  political  prisoners  confined  in  the 
Depai^meiit  of  the  Seme,  the  political  prisoners  m these  special  quarters  had  many  and 
favours  accorded  to  them.  They  also  enjoyed  the  free  access  to  the  canteen 
winch  though  not  on  so  liberal  a scale  in  the  prisons  of  the  Interior  as  in  those  of  the 
beme,  1 may  here  observe  is  common  to  the  whole  priso.n  system  of  the  Empire  and 
affords  many  facilities  to  the  prisoners  for  gaining  little  luxuries  and  enjoyments.  ’ 


Les  Bagnes,  Galeres,  or  Galleys. 

With  regard  to  this  class  of  prisons,  corresponding  to  our  public  works  prisons,  such  as 
Chatham  ai^  Portland,  and  of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  to  be  found  at  the  naval 
stations  of  Toulon,  Brest,  and  Rochefort,  I may  remark  that  no  one  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  prison  system  of  I ranee  could  suppose  that  the  system  of  the  galleys  as  of  old  anv 
longer  has  existence  in  the  Empire.  ^ 

The  prisons  in  which  the  galleys  were  in  former  times  employed  are  now  and  have 
been  long  known  as  Les  Baines.  They  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of 
Marine.  No  political  prisoners,  as  such,  have  been  sent  to  these  prisons  in  recent 
times. 


Transportation. 

french  possessions  of  Guyana  and  New  Caledonia  remain  to  be  noticed  as 
localities  to  which  political,  with  other  prisoners,  have  from  tme  to  time  been  deported 
From  the  official  reports  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Marine  I am  enabled  to  furnish  the 
following  important  data. 

Penal  Colonies.— The  transportation  to  penal  settlements  of  French  convicts  dates 
from  the  year  1851.  A decree  of  8th  December  iSol  gave  to  the  government  the  power 
to  transport,  lor  five  to  ten  years,  to  Cayenne  or  Algeria,  individuals  placed  under  the 
surveillance  ol  the  police,  recognised  as  culpable  of  rupture  of  peace,  or  of  havino-  taken 
part  m a secret  society.  ® 

Exception  was  made  in  favour  of  those  whom  a force  of  opinions  alone  had  compro- 
mised, and  exile  to  Guyana  was  reserved  for  those  repi'is  de  justice  solely,  and  for 
individuals  whom_  the  military  commissioners  marked  out  as  more  pai-ticularly  dangerous. 

ihus,  the  official  document  quoted  goes  on  to  say,  the  government  In  accord  on  this 
point  with  pubhc  opinion,  traced  from  the  commencemeut  a line  of  demarcation  between 
the  political  transport  and  the  ordinary  criminal. 

. The  Safety  Islands,  near  Cayenne,  off  the  coast  of  French  Guyana,  were  first  selected 
as  a temporary  penal  settlement.  Certain  districts  on  the  main  land  were  subsequently 
chosen,  and  had  to  be  abandoned  in  succession,  in  consequence  of  the  ill  results  to  health 
which  followed  the  attempts  to  clear  and  bre;ik  up  a virgin  soil.  The  early  settlers 
suffered  severely  from  the  effects  of  clim.ite,  and  febrile  diseases  prevailed  with  oreat 
fatality.  On  two  occasions  the  colonists  were  visited  by  yellow  fever. 

After  testing  various  localities,  the  settlement  of  Maroni  was  finally  chosen  and  the 
experience  of  the  following  years  fully  demonstrated  the  fitness  of  the  choice,  in  a highly 
improved  condition  of  the  colony  and  a satisfactory  state  of  health. 

In  referring  to  th^  difficulties  and  dangers  which  beset  their  first  efforts  at  penal 
colonisation  in  Guyana,  the  French  authorities  have  not  failed  to  point  to  the  parallel 
frirnished  by  the  early  history  of  the  English  settlements  in  Australia,  where,  as  is  well- 
known,  scorbutic  diseases  produced  such  ravages  amongst  the  first  settlers. 

In  the  settlement  at  Guyana  very  liberal  conditions  appear  to  have  been  conceded  to 
the  colonists.  Schools  and  libraries,  and  at  a later  date,  public  lavatories  and  baths,  have 
been  estabhshed.  Marriage  has  been  allowed  and  encouraged,  and  marriageable  females 
sent  out.  The  families  of  convicts  have  been  allowed  to  join  them.  Tiey  have  been 
permitted  to  work  for  their  own  profit ; lands  have  been  conceded  to  them.  They  have 
in  many  instances  been  liberated  on  condition  of  working  in  the  colony  until  the  expiration 
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of  their  original  period  of  sentence.  They  have  been,  when  well  conducted,  allowed  to 
found  certain  industries  in  the  town  of  Cayenne. 

Finally,  in  1867  it  was  determined  to  send  for  the  future,  European  French  convicts 
to  the  island  of  New  Caledonia,  the  superior  salubrity  of  w’hich  had  been  well  established 
The  Arab  convicts  of  the  Empire  were  found  to  bear  ill  the  voyage  to  New  Caledonia,  and 
as  they  well  withstand  the  climate  oi  Guyana  they  have  been  since  1867  sent  to  that 
colony. 


Political  Prisoners. 

From  an  early  period  the  question  of  the  location  and  treatment  of  persons  convicted 
of  political  offences,  appears  to  have  occupied  the  special  attention  of  the  successive 
Governments  which  have  ruled  in  France,  and  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject  many 
distinguished  statesmen  have  at  various  epochs  given  a profound  attention. 

In  the  Code  des  Prisons  a complete  collection  of  all  the  laws,  ordinances,  arrets, 
ministerial  circulars,  and  in-stmetious  concerning  the  interior  economy  and  discipline  of 
the  various  prison  establishments  of  France,  and  extending  over  a period  of  two  centuries, 
1670  to  1870,  will  be  found  frequent  references  to  the  mode  of  dealing -with  persons 
convicted  of  political  offences.  ^ , 

The  well-known  names  of  Montalivet,  Decazes,  De  Balsac,  Guizot,  D Argout, 
Duchatel,  and  Thiers,  &c.,  &c.,  will  be  found  appended  to  numerous  ministerial  circulars, 
defining  in  well  reasoned  state  papers,  many  of  the  more  important  questions  of  prison 
economy  and  discipline.  In  a circular  of  ?th  August  1834,  M.  Thiers,  then  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  in  view  of  the  law  of  1832,  and  a circular  of  1833,  on  the  same  subject, 
defines  in  very  precise  terms,  the  principle  and  the  practice  to  be  followed  in  regard  to 
individuals  condemned  for  political  offences,  and  for  terms  longer  than  one  year  and 
a day. 

From  the  Ministerial  circular  of  M.  Thiers,  the  following  extracts  are  taken 
“ The  Government  has  judged  it  to  be  suitable  and  in  conformity  with  public  opinion, 
“ not  to  confound  in  any  case  political  convicts,  purely  such,  with  the  other  convicts 
“ destined  for  the  houses  of  force  and  correction,  and  I have  even  decided  that  they 
“ should  receive  a better  alimentary  regime,  and  that  they  should  not  be  forced  to 
“ W'ork. 

“ But  oue  condition  is  indispensable  in  order  that  men  condemned  to  reclusion  or 
“ imprisonment  for  acts,  or  on  the  occasion  of  acts  of  political  nature,  may  without  any 
“ sort  of  scandal  be  admitted  to  enjoy  these  favours ; it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
“ demonstrated  and  incontestable  that  they  have  not  acted  except  under  the  influence  of 
“ their  opinions.  Thus  individuals,  who,  on  the  occasion  of  political  troubles^  should 
“ give  themselves  up  whether  to  the  pillage  of  money  or  other  moveable  objects  in  order 
" to  appropriate  them,  or  to  any  other  ordinary  crime  against  social  order,  could  not  be 
“ considered  but  as  simple  malefactors,  whiUt  the  pillage  of  arms  (unless  particular 
*'  circumstances  establish  a contrary  presumption)  cannot  be  considered  except  as  a 
“ simple  political  crime.  The  presumption  should  be  equally  against  those  who  may 
“ take  part  in  a political  movement,  if  they  had  previously  been  condemned  for  theft, 
“ or  for  any  other  dishonourable  action.  In  these  cases  the  administration  is  authorised 
“ to  think  that  such  men  have  taken  part  in  political  troubles  only  with  a view  to 
“ pillage  and  devastation.  Their  place  is  then  marked  in  the  quarters  of  those  con- 
“ demued  for  ordinary  crimes,  without  there  beiug  moral  ground  fbr  according  to  them 
“ any  favour.  The  purely  political  convicts  would  themselves,  with  reason,  repel  such 
“ an  association.” 

“ Those  condemned  for  political  crimes  of  the  press  must  naturally  be  classed  m the 
“ category  of  political  convicts.” 

The  principles  laid  down  in  this  circular  appear  to  have  oeeii  follow'ed  by  succeeding 
Governments  in  France,  in  regard  to  political  prisoners.  Special  quarters  were  by  Royal 
or  Imperial  decree  from  time  to  time  declared  to  be  constituted  in  certain  of  the  central 
prisons  for  those  whose  periods  of  imprisonment  exceeded  one  year  and  a day.  The 
Imperial  decree  defining  a special  quarter  in  the  prison  St.  Pelagic  in  the  department 
of  the  Seine,  for  their  political  offenders  condemned  to  a period  less  than  a year  and  a 
day,  is  here  appended  in  full. 

Special  Privileges  of  Political  Prisoners. — The  general  privileges  of  this  class  will 
be  better  understood  from  an  inspection  of  the  following  literal  translation  of  the 
Minute  of  February  9th,  1867- 
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Prison  of  St.  Pelagie. 

Special  Peculation  for  the  Quarter  of  the  Political  Prisoners. 

We  Prefect  of  the  Seine 

Proceeding  in  conformity  with  the  instructions  of  his  Excellency  the  Minister  of 
the  lutenor 

Decree  as  follows : 

Article  I. 

There  is  created  at  the  House  of  Correction  of  St.  Pelagie  a Special  Quarter  destined 
tor  political  prisoners  condemned  to  less  than  a year  and  a day  of  imprisonment. 

Article  2. 

The  prisoners  placed  in  the  quarter  in  question  shall  be  admitted  to  the  exceptional 
alimentary  regime  accorded  to  political  prisoners,  and  comprising,  per  day,  600  grammes 
of  wheat  bread,  and  a demilitre  of  wine,  and  per  week  five  services  gras  and  two^ervices 
maigre. 

The  prisoners  may  procure  aliments  from  without  under  the  control  of  the  Dii-ector 
who  must  oppose  the  introduction  of  dishes  of  luxury.  ’ 

No  prisoner  shall  cause  to  be  brought  in  more  than  one  litre  of  wine  per  day. 

The  introduction  of  alcoholic  liquors  continues  to  be  strictly  interdicted. 

Article  3. 

The  prisoners  may  communicate  amongst  themselves  during  the  day  in  the  interior  of 
the  quarter  reserved  for  them. 

They  will  communicate  in  a parlour  attached  to  the  quarter  in  view  of  permissions 
granted  in  the  Bureaux  of  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  as  well  with  the  members  of  their 
families,  as  with  strangers  who  have  established  legitimate  motives  for  visiting  them. 

These  different  communications  will  take  place  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays, 
Fridays,  and  Saturdays,  from  noon  to  4 o’clock,  and  on  the  other  days  fi-om  8 o’clock  a.m! 
to  noon. 


Article  4. 

The  correspondence  of  the  prisoners,  whether  as  regards  receipt  or  despatch,  shall  be 
remitted  exclusively  to  the  officer,  and  submitted  to  the  visa  prescribed  by  the  general 
rule  of  the  prison. 


Article  5. 

Every  contravention  of  the  disposition  of  the  present  decree,  every  grave  offence  against 
the  order  or  discipline  of  the  prison,  may  entail,  according  to  circumstances,  upon  the 
prisoner  the  interdiction  of  communicating  with  persons  from  without  or  with  his  fellow- 
prisoners. 


Ai'ticle  6. 

The  present  decree  shall  be  posted  in  the  cells  and  elsewhere  as  need  shall  be. 

The  Prefect  of  Police, 

J.  M.  PlETRI. 


Paris,  9th  February  1867. 


Approved, 

The  Minister  oj  the  Intenor, 

La  Vallette. 


In  evidence  of  the  scrupulous  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  political  prisoners,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  I was  not  permitted  to  visit  their  quarter,  as  it  is  not  a question  of  any 
stranger  seeing  them,  but  of  theu*  special  wish  to  see  anyone  who  purposes  to  visit  them. 
In  this  regard  the  privacy  of  their  quarter,  like  that  of  a home,  is  fully  respected. 

The  shortness  of  the  sentence,  and  the  favourable  conditions  in  which  the  prisoners 
confined  for  political  crimes  in  the  prisons  of  the  Seine  are  placed,  are  in  no  manner  to 
be  taken  as  a measm'e  of  the  lightness  of  theii’  offences  in  a political  point  of  view. 
Some  of  the  prisoners  lately  undergoing  sentence  in  the  prisons  of  this  department,  have 
been  guilty  of  armed  rebellion  against  the  State,  and  of  incitement  by  articles  iu  the  public 
press  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire  and  the  established  form  of  government. 

As  I have  previously  stated,  no  political  prisoners  were  at  the  periods  of  my  visits  to 
France  undergoing  sentence  for  any  term  exceeding  a year.  Those  condemned  for 
26028.— n.  3 Y 
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periods  less  than  a year  since  the  recent  amnesty,  were  undergoing  their  sentence  in  the . 
prisons  of  the  Seine  under  the  conditions  fully  already  explained. 

For  those  persons  concerned  in  the  disturbances  of  the  early  part  of  this  year,  and  who 
have  since  been  brought  to  trial  at  the  High  Court  assembled  at  Blois,  it  was  intended, 

I was  informed,  to  provide  a special  quarter  in  some  prison  of  the  interior,  not  at-  too 
remote  a distance  from  Paris,  shouid.any  of  them  be  ultimately  made  amenable  to  justice. 

For  those  who,  under  colour  of  political  action,  commit  or  attenmt  to  commit  crimes 
which  fall  under  the  ordinary  categories  of  tlie  Criminal  pode,  no  favour  or  exceptional 
consideration  is  reserved.  Thus  it  is  that  iii  the  instauce  of  Traboucot,  convicted  ^of  an 
attempt  to  assassinate  the  Emperor,  this  convict  has  had  to  undergo  the  fate  of  any  criminal 
convicted  of  a similar  attempt  on  the  life  of  a private- individual. 

I a'm  well  aware  that  in  this  very  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  French  prison  . 
system,  I have  failed  to  do  justice  to  so  important  and  interesting  ^ subject. 

My  desire  has  been  simply  to  point  out  what  appear  to  me  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  prison  life  and  discipline  in  France,  with  a view  to  invite  attention  to 
their  more  profound  study,  and  a mature  consideration  of  the  principles  upon  which  they 
are  based.  - •' 

To  the  code  which  rules  the  prison  .system  of  the  French  Empire,  some  of  the  leading 
minds  of  that  country  have  contributed  largely  bom  time  to  time,  and  if  all  the  philosophic 
problems  of  prison  life  have  not  been  fully  solved,  many  of  them  have  received  important 
elucidation  in  the  articles  of  the  prison  code  which  are  based  on  the  experience  of  a period 
of  two  centuries. 

Robert  D.  Lyons. 


LONDON* 

Printed  by  Gsobqe  E.  Etrb  and  WnxiAM  SpOTXjewoonE,' 
Piintere  to  the  Queen's  most  Excellent 

For  Msjeety’i  Stationery  Office,  . 
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